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DEtlVERED    AT    CUy's    HOSPITAL    BV 

DR.    BLUNDELL. 


Lecture  XXIII. 

Sifmptoms  occurring  during  the  Pueq)eral  State 
of  Laborious  Labours,  and  of  the  use  of'  Instru- 
ments, 

After  labours  that  are  laborious,  Gentle- 
men, the  woman  sometimes  recovers  ar. 
readily  as  if,  during  the  delivery,  nothing 
extraordinary  had  occurred.  It  does,  how- 
ever, occasionally  happen,  and  that,  too, 
where  the  labours  have  been  managed  with 
the  best  possible  care,  that  a  variety  of 
morbid  symptoms  are  manifesting  them- 
selves, more  especially  during  the  iirst  few 
days ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  these 
symptoms,  and  their  treatment,  we  shall 
now  proceed. 

After  parturition  has  been  accomplished, 
whether  by  the  use  of  instruments  or  other- 
wise, if  the  labour  have  been  laborious, 
much  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  the 
labia  pudendi  and  its  adjuncts  is  by  no  means 
very  unfrequent ;  and  this  may  be  accom- 
panied with  sloughs — sloughing  of  tlie  inner 
surface  of  tlie  perineum,  or  sloughing  of  the 
inner  parts  of  the  labia  themselves.  These 
sloughmgs  and  swellings,  the  result  of  com- 
pression and  contusion,  are  best  treated  by 
fomentations  and  poultices  ;  and  the  oil  of 
turpentine  seems  to  be  of  service,  in  ac- 
celerating tlie  separation  of  the  sloughs. 
Of  course,  the  general  stale  of  the  health 
will  require  attention.  On  tow,  the  oleum 
terebinth,  may  be  applied  to  the  mortified 
parts,  pure,  or  mixed  with  two  parts  of  the 
oleum  olivaj. 

After  laborious  labours,  suppuration  may 
take  place  witliin  the  pelvis,  and  matter  to 
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the  amount  of  four,  six,  eight,  or  more 
ounces,  may  collect  externally  to  the  vagina 
and  peritoneum  in  tliat  cellular  web  which 
is  interposed  between  the  viscera  below  the 
brim.  INIucli  irritation  of  the  Iiectic  kind 
supervenes  ;  there  is  sickness,  and  incrusta- 
tion of  the  tongue  ;  and  purging,  and  sweat- 
ing, and  wasting,  and  a  pulse  of  120,  30, 
or  even  40  in  the  minute,  the  symptoms 
altogether  assuming  a  very  alarming  appear- 
ance. In  the  course  of  a  iew  days  after  the 
delivery,  the  woman  may  die  ;  or  where  the 
symptoms  are  less  violent,  the  cysts  ia 
which  the  pus  lodges  may  give  way,  the 
matter  escaping  variously,  by  the  rectum, 
vagina,  and,  perhaps,  the  urethi  a  itself.  To 
detect  the  matter  in  these  cases,  may  not 
always  be  a  very  easy  task ;  throbbings, 
sliiverings,  irritation,  hectic,  and  careful 
examination  internally,  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  diagnostics.  Cases  of  this  kind  must  be 
managed  on  general  principles  :  an  ascer- 
tained accumulation  of  matter,  may  justify 
the  use  of  the  abscess  lancet. 

After  laborious  labours,  the  system  some- 
times   gets   into    a   state    of    collapse — the 
result  of  that  extensive  bruising,   to  which 
I  referred  in  a  former  lecture.    If  tlie  symp- 
toms of  collapse  are  not  very  considerable, 
the   patient  may   rise    out   of  them  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks,  recovering  not  so  mtich 
in   consequence   of  any   remedy   that  may 
have    been   applied,    as    from    the    gradual 
restoration  of  tlie  contused  parts  under  their 
own  healing  efforts.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  collapse  be  very  considerable,  the  body 
cold,  the   countenance  fallen,  the  perspira* 
tions   clammy,  the  pulse   140,  or  more,  ia 
the   minute — the    manner    of    the   patient 
giving  indications  of  debility  and  oppression, 
then  any  treatment,  even,  the  most  powerful 
diffusive  stimuli,  will,  I  fear,  be   found  of 
very  little  avail ;  and  your  patient  will  go 
on   sinking   until  she  die,  perhaps,   at  the 
end  of  twelve,  or  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six, 
or,  at  most,  eight  and  furty  hours  after  the 
time  of  her  delivery.     I  have  known  death 
from    this    cause    occur,    as    late    as   the 
tentli  day. 

After   laborious  labours,  a  good  deal  of 
inflammation   may  sometimes   hang    about 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  more  especially 
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those  viscera  wliich  lie  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
pelvis  ;  and  if  you  examine  internally  the 
OS  uteri,  and  parts  adjacent,  or  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  navel  externally,  the  inflammation 
manifests  itself  by  tenderness  on  com- 
pression ;  and  this,  too,  where  the  bowels 


they  gradually  subside,  the  patient  ulti- 
mately recovering.  The  chamber  may  be 
cooled  and  darkened  ;  20  or  30  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  temples,  perhaps  repeat- 
edly ;  the  scalp  may  be  shaved,  and  the 
liead    may   be    thoroughly    refrigerated   by 


and   bladder  have  been  thoroughly   evacu-    cooling  lotions,   and   bladders  charged  one- 


ated,  so  that  no  overcharge  of  those  organs 
can  be  the   cause   of  the   uneasiness.     To- 
gether with  all  this  uneasiness  of  the  parts 
in    tlie   vicinity  of  the  pelvis,   there    is    a 
crusted  tongue,  and  a  pulse  1'20,  sometimes 
130  or   140  ;  though,    in   these    cases,   the 
pulse,  I  think,  does  not  ordinarily  become 
very  frequent.  In  some  instances,  the  inflam- 
mation may  be  seated  in  the  peritoneum — 
being,  however,  in  general,  circumscribed  ; 
more    generally,    the    peritoneum    appears 
to     escape,     and     the    substance     of    the 
uterus  and  vagina,  or  the  cellular  web  lying 
externally  to  the  vagina,  and  other  pelvic 
viscera,  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.    It 
Is   satisfactory  to  know,   that  these  inflam- 
mations generally  do  well,  provided  suppu- 
ration do  not  occur,  and  this  is  bj'^  no  means 
very  frequent.     Violent   practices  are    un- 
called for,  and  improper.     Do  not  confound 
the  disease  with  puerperal  fever  ;  thirty  or 
forty    leeches,    say   thirty   on   an   average, 
should  be    applied    above   the    symphysis 
pubis.     Now  and  then,  instead  of  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches,  blood,  to  the  amount  of 
sixteen  ounces,  may  be  abstracted  from  the 
arm ;  laxatives,  refrigerants,  and  the   anti- 
phlogistic  regimen    for  four  or    five   days, 
will   commonly  be  found  to    overcome    the 
symptoms.     Of   the    remedies  enumerated, 
leeches  are  my  principal  reliance  ;  and  when 
the  patient  has  a  moderate  share  of  strength 
after  the  leeches,   I  am  accustomed  to  lay 
on  three  poultices  in  succession,  each  for 
two  hours,  so  as  to  encourage  the  bleeding  ; 
the  poultices  should  be  large,  warm,  and 
soft. 

After  laborious  deliveries,  sometimes  the 
patient  is  aflfected  with  a  certain  puerperal 


third  witli  ice  ;  the  temperature  being  mo- 
derated by  the  interposition  of  one  or  more 
folds  of  flannel,  if  necessary.    Relaxation  of 
the  bowels ;  opium,  in  the  larger  and  more 
tranquillising   doses  :    perhaps  digitalis,    in 
measure  sufficient  to  operate  on  the  system, 
may   be  found  of   service.     Leeches  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  preferable  to  cupping  or 
venesection.     A    given  quantity    of    blood 
taken    away   by   leeches,  reduces   vascular 
action  more  decidedly,  and  acts  more  eftec- 
tively  on   the  body  at  large,  than  the  same 
measure  when   abstracted   by    cupping   or 
tlie  lancet.      In   cases   of  this   kiiid,    it   is 
desirable  to  get  the  milk  into  the  breast,  and 
to  keep  it  there  ;    for   when  phrenitic    at 
tacks  occur,  the  milk  sometimes  disappears 
suddenly  ;  an  accident  always  to  be  regard- 
ed with  some  apprehension.     When  bleed- 
ing has  been  premised,   and  the  skin  is  dis- 
posed   to  perspiration,  the  effect  of  larger 
doses  of  opium  is  sometimes  very  satisfac- 
tory.    I  have  seen  a  sweat  break  forth  upou 
the  whole  body,  the  pulse  descending  from 
130  to  90,  or  100  in  the  minute.    A  diapho- 
retic may  be  combined.     The  pulvis  ipecac, 
cum  opio  is  no  inconvenient  formula.  When 
the    irritability   is   purely  hysterical,   with 
quiet  and  patience,  it  usually  passes  away  ; 
gas,  tears,   groundless  apprehensions,  and  a 
cloudy  mind,  among  other  characteristics, 
will  be  found  of  much  use  in  the  diagnosis 
here. 

Rigors,  wastings,  sweatings,  vomitings, 
purgings,  and  aphthae  of  the  mouth,  may 
occur  after  laborious  labours,  the  pulse  rising 
to  120  or  130  in  the  minute,  and  the  strength 
collapsing.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  I  suspect 
there  are  often  inflammation  and  excoriation 


irritability,  not  without  its  danger;  and  of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  stomach  and 
this  occurs  sometimes  even  in  women  of  the  j  bowels,  than  which,  with  the  exception  of 
most  placid  temper.     To  this  irritability  I  |  slough,  nothing  more  certainly  destroys  the 


have  taken  occasion  to  advert  in  a  preced 
ing  Lecture,  for  it  occasionally  commences 
before  the  delivery  is  completed.  Anxiety, 
agitation,  susceptibility,  perhaps  morosity, 
are  very  strong  characteristics  of  tlie  affec- 
tion, and  the  head  and  face  are  hot,  and  the 
pulse  is  frequent ;  I'iO  or  130  in  the  minute, 
With  a  certain  smartness  and  quickness  of 
the  beat  ;  the  sleep  at  night  is  broken  ; 
the  dreams  are  wild  ;  and  sometimes  a  dis- 
position to  delirium  appears ;  the  patient 
talking  at  random  ;  the  mind  in  the  severer 
cases  becoming  altogetlier  disordered. 
When,  as  more  generally  happens,  the 
symptoms  for  three  or  four  days  together 


vigour  of  the  system.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
when  contending  with  ihese  affections,  and 
take  your  measures  accordingly.  Aroma- 
tics,  chalk  mixture,  opium,  extract  of  hce- 
matoxyli,  you  may  give  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly, according  to  the  effect  produced,  as 
in  similar  attacks,  occurring  after  floodings  ; 
and  I  siiould  recommend  you,  if  the  purging 
continue  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  to  le- 
move  the  patient  into  the  country  as  soon  as 
may  be.  A  rising  ground  is  to  be  preferred. 
I  have  seen  the  most  obstinate  purgings 
give  way  under  change  of  air.  Should  the 
weakness  of  the  patient  require  it,  an  in- 
valid carriage  may  be  used  during  the  jour- 


do  not    rise  above  the  level  here  given,  ney,  and  a  medical  friend  should  accompany. 
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Solid  fond  is  less  likely  to  keep  up  the  diar- 
rlio-a  than  liquid  aliment. 

After  laborious  labours,  your  ])atient  is 
souietimes  affected  with  a  retention  of  urine, 
■which,  in  ^'entral,  need  not  alarm.  'J' wo  or 
tliree  times  a  day  tiie  catheter  may  be  in- 
troduced ;  for  the  less  tiie  bladder  jS  loaded, 
the  better.  'J'hese  retentions  are  the  result 
of  inflammation,  intumescence,  and^erhaps 
some  little  spasm  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  You  will  find  them  nccompanied, 
too,  with  those  inflammatory  abdominal 
symptoms  which  I  have  been  describing. 
Leeches,  fomentations,  and  the  catheter, 
are  the  best  remedies.  Abscess  near  the 
urethra  may  jirevent  the  flow. 

After  laborious  labours,  again,  weakness 
of  the  bladder  is  by  no  means  infrequent. 
The  patient  could  retain  the  water  well 
enough  before  parturition,  but  after  delivery 
this  power  is  lost ;  it  drips  from  her  conti- 
nually, and  this  independently  of  any  solu- 
tion of  continuity  by  rupture  or  slough. 
Sometimes  the  contents  of  the  bladder  will 
come  gushing  away  under  efforts  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  For  months  or  years 
this  incontinence  may  last,  but  more  gene- 
rally, unless  the  contusion  of  the  bladder 
Jiave  been  considerable,  this  weakness  does 
not  last  for  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Of  the 
method  of  managing  these  cases  I  shall 
hereafter  speak  at  large  ;  suffice  it,  at  pre- 
sent, to  observe,  that  much  aqueous  be- 
verage, and  frequent  ablution  of  the  vagina 
by  the  syringe  and  tepid  water,  are  princi- 
pal remedies.  Blistering  above  the  sym- 
phj'sis  pubis,  or  on  the  lumbar  region,  de- 
serve a  fair  trial,  when  the  case  becomes 
chronic. 

In  these  laborious  labours,  if  you  have 
not  been  attentive  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  the 
back  part  of  the  body  gives  way,  making  an 
opening  into  the  vagina  direct,  two  or  three 
fingers,  perhaps,  being  admissible  at  the 
opening.  Emptiness  of  the  bladder  is  the 
best  security  against  these  accidents,  not 
of  common  occurrence  ;  if,  however,  un- 
fortunately they  take  place,  the  best 
method  of  treating  them  is  by  introducing 
the  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  keep- 
ing it  there,  a  sheep  or  bullock's  bladder 
being  attached  to  the  lower  extremity,  so  as 
to  collect  the  water.  1  know  of  one  case 
in  which  a  very  extensive  laceration  occur- 
ed,  and  where,  by  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, the  aperture  healed  completely,  so 
that  the  woman,  though  the  retentive 
powers  were  weakened,  could,  on  the  whole, 
retain  pretty  well  the  contents  of  the  blad- 
der. In  this  case  there  was  a  legal  inves- 
tigation, and  I  examined  the  woman  more 
than  once,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  no 
small  care  ;  and  though,  on  the  first  exa- 
mination, I  could  with  ease  introduce  both 


fingers  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  where 
tlie  catheter  could  be  felt  naked,  yet,  on  in- 
vestigating some  weeks  afterwards,  I  found 
the  aperture  closed  so  perfectly  that  scarcely 
a  trace  even  of  cicatrix  could  be  detected. 

Where  tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  in  laborious  labours,  whether  from 
the  abuse  of  instruments  or  other  causes, 
sloughing  may  occur,  the  vagina  or  rectum 
being  laid  open  of  consequence.  When  slough 
of  the  cervix  vesicae  is  forming,  the  patient, 
at  first,  is  incapable  of  passing  her  urine,  so 
that  the  catheter  becomes  necessary  ;  after 
a  few  days,  however,  you  have  the  satis- 
faction to  learn,  that  the  water  flows  under 
the  natural  efforts  ;  but  no  long  time  after- 
wards,  you  are  mortified  to  hear  that  the 
retentive  power  of  the  bladder  is  lost,  the 
water  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two  dripping 
from  the  vagina  continually.  About  this 
time  there  comes  away  something  which  is 
said  to  be  a  piece  of  skin,  and,  when  washed, 
immersed  in  water,  and  examined,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  bladder 
and  vagina.  J^xaminalion  at  this  time  de- 
tects an  aperture  in  the  bladder,  sometimes 
small,  but  occasionally  large  enough  to  ad-^ 
mit  one  or  two  fingers.  The  method  ot 
preventing  these  sloughs  I  have  already 
stated  ;  I  have  told  you  already  that  you 
should  never  permit  a  woman  to  be  in  labour 
too  long,  especially  when  the  pulse  is  rising  ; 
that  you  are  never  to  allow  the  urine  to 
accumulate  too  largely  ;  and  that,  more  es- 
pecially, when  using  the  instruments,  you 
are  always  to  have  these  preparations  of 
contusion,  lacerations,  and  slough  before 
your  eyes,  being  on  your  guard  against  too 
much  force.  When  the  sloughing  of  the 
bladder  occurs,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are 
not  at  present  in  possession  of  any  effectual 
remedy  for  it.  You  should  attend  to  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  in  order  to 
give  the  healing  powers  fair  play  ;  but,  with- 
out denying  the  possibility^  of  closure,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  I  never 
saw  a  single  case,  and  I  have  been  called 
to  many,  in  which  the  aperture  has  been 
completely  healed  ;  a  great  reduction  of  its 
dimensions  is  sometimes  observed,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  passage  of  a 
catheter,  but,  almost  invariably,  a  fistulous 
communication  remains.  By  means  of  the 
actual  cautery,  tliis  might  sometimes  be 
healed,  but  the  practice  is  rough. 

A  slough  of  the  rectum  is  known  by  the 
escape  of  the  feculent  matter  ;  happily  this 
accident,  more  dreadful  than  the  mortifica- 
cation  of  the  bladder,  is  of  much  less  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Now  and  then,  however, 
it  does  take  place  in  country  practice,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  seversA 
cases  of  this  kind  I  have  examined  in  this 
Hospital.  By  ligature,  in  some  cases,  and  in 
Others  by  an  operation  similar  to  that  for 
B  2 
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liare-lip,  a  closure  of  the  aperture  migLt,  I 
conceive,  be  accomplished  ;  audi  the  rather 
mention  this,  because  the  complaint  is  so 
exceedingly  distressing  that  every  thing,  not 
unreasonable,  may  be  fairly  recommended 
to  relieve  it.  lu  the  course  of  time,  tlie 
edges  of  the  aperture  become  callous;  solid 
fa2ces  may  then  be  retained. 

In  consequence  of  the  laborious  labours, 
a  good  deal  of  pressure  is  sometimes  made 
on  the  nerves,  the  obturator,  and  great  scia- 
tic especially.  The  trunk  of  the  obturator 
nerve  lies  much  exposed,  immediately  be- 
low the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  liable,  therefore, 
to  forcible  compression  when  the  foetal  head 
is  coming  away.  As  to  the  great  sciatic 
nerves,  their  origins  are  seated  on  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  being  of  course  much  ex- 
posed to  compression,  if  the  liead  is  large  or 
the  pelvis  is  small.  Now,  in  the  laborious  la- 
bours generally,  the  nerves  do  not  suffer, 
or,  at  most,  very  slightly  ;  perhaps,  as  the 
head  descends,  the  woman  exclaims,  "  the 
cramp,"  and  she  requests  some  person  to 
Tub  lier  limbs ;  by  and  by  the  birth  is  com- 
pleted, and  after  delivery  the  pain  is  felt  no 
longer.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  rarer 
■•xJccurrence,  tlie  nervous  structure  suffers  so 
severely  that  the  patient  remains  more 
or  less  paralytic  for  months  after  her  de- 
livery. It  is  a  satisfaction,  to  know,  that 
though  the  nervous  structure  does  not 
possess  self-healing  power,  of  rapid  opera- 
tion, nevertheless  it  is  not  so  destitute  of 
that  restorative  energy  as  some  have  ima- 
gined. Nerves  divided  by  the  scalpel  will 
re-unite,  as  was  well  shown  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Haighton  ;  (the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Polish  general,  Kosciaskow,  I  for- 
merly mentioned ;)  and  thus  after  labours 
followed  by  numbness  and  weakness  of  tiie 
limbs,  recovery  may  occur,  although  it  re- 
quires a  length  of  time,  for  example,  several 
months,  for  the  purpose.    Et  hitc  hactejins. 

Instiximents. — When  the  birth  of  the  child 
is  obstructed,  wliether  from  the  rigidity  of 
the  parts  or  from  the  bulk  of  the  fottus,  or 
from  the  unfavourable  position  in  which  it 
lies,  it  becomes  necessary  occasionally, 
though  but  rarely,  to  have  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial means  of  delivery  ;  and  these  artificial 
means  are  reducible  to  the  following,  as  the 
principal — premature  delivery,  the  Caesa- 
rian operation,  and  obstetric  instruments  ; 
and  we  will  first  give  our  attention  to  instru- 
ments, always  a  great  obstetric  evil,  but 
not  always  to  be  avoided. 

'i'iie  different  instruments  received  into 
modern  jiractice  1  now  lay  before  you  ;  tlie 
tractor  or  lever,  tlie  forceps,  the  perforator, 
and  those  instruments  which  are  in  use  con- 
nected with  the  pt'itbrator,  thecrotcliet,  the 
blunt  hook,  aud  the  craniotomy  forceps.  Into 
two  classes  these  dreadful  instruments  may 
be  divided,  those,  I  ^ean,  which  are  designed 


to  bring  away  the  child  by  reducing  its 
bulk,  and  those  again  which  are  intended  to 
abstract  the  fa?tiis  without  injury  either  to 
tlie  motlier  or  her  offspring  ;  the  latter  may 
be  called  the  ew/»vos/jastic  instruments,  the 
former  the  emhryotomic. 

\\  hen  you  are  called  to  a  case  requiring 
the  use  of  the  embryospastic  instruments, 
that  is,  to  speak  in  plainer  language,  the 
tractor  or  the  forceps,  long  or  short,  before 
you  engage  in  your  operations  I  would  advise 
you  to  examine  what  is  the  slate  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  some  cases  the  woman  is  in  a 
state  of  collapse  ;  she  has  been  bruised  and 
lacerated  before  you  entered  the  chamber, 
and  perhaps  you  are  summoned  to  the  bed 
side  only  to  see  her  die  ;  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  symptoms  by  which  these 
fatal  injuries  may  be  known.  In  other  cases, 
the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  ex- 
citement, particularly  where  tlie  accou- 
cheur lias  properly  called  for  assistance  in 
good  time  ;  the  skin  is  hot,  the  tongue  is 
white,  the  pulse  is  high  ;  and  when  you 
take  away  a  pint  or  more  of  blood,  you  rind 
it  cupped  and  buffed.  In  some  cases,  too, 
those  especially  which  are  under  your  own 
care  from  the  first,  the  woman  is  still  vigo- 
rous, and  (juiet,  and  placid,  when  the  ne- 
cessity for  instruments  is  brought  under 
deliberation.  In  all  these  three  conditions 
your  patient  may  be,  after  a  laborious  la- 
bour,— composed,  excited,  or  exhausted  ;  nor 
ought  you  to  commence  the  use  of  instru- 
ments till  the  state  of  the  system  have  been 
determined.    If  there  is  excitement,  bleed. 

When  you  make  your  examinations, 
which  you  should  always  do  before  you  have 
recourse  to  the  embryospastic  instruments, 
in  some  instances  the  patient  bears  with 
them  well  enough,  but  in  others  not  so,  the 
parts  are  inflamed,  and  swelled,  and  irrita- 
ble, and  will  not  sustain  the  slightest  touch. 
In  these  cases  bleed  from  the  arm  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  ounces,  more  or  less; 
foment  the  softer  parts,  and  administer,  if 
you  please,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  or  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  Battley's  anodyne  ;  and  in  this  manner, 
as  in  the  case  of  turning,  you  may  prepare 
the  parts  for  the  operation. 

When  you  are  thinking  of  using  the  em- 
bryospastic instruments,  again,  before  you 
operate,  ascertain  clearly  what  is  the  state 
of  tlie  OS  uteri,  vagina,  and  softer,  parts.  If 
you  find  these  parts  are  rigid,  you  must  not 
even  think  of  using  the  forceps  or  lever; 
the  very  thouglit  is  almost  sufficient  to 
bruise,  lacerate,  and  destroy.  But  if,  as 
more  generally,  you  find  the  os  externum 
and  the  os  iutornum  wide  open,  and  the 
softer  parts  completely  relaxed,  contraction 
of  tlie  bones  being  the  cause  of  the  deKciency 
of  room,  you  are  so  far  justified  in  having  re- 
course to  the  opevatiou.     Remember  this,  I 
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intreat  you :  if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is 
sliut,  iiiid  the  extpnial  parts  are  rigid,  abus- 
ing the  tractor  or  the  forceps,  you  may  de- 
stroy the  patient  ;  but  if,  ou  l]ie  other  hand, 
tlie  womb  is  open,  and  if  the  softer  parts  are 
relaxt'd,  and  tlie  head  is  down  among  the 
bones  of  tlie  pelvis,  tlicn  tlie  lever  or  for- 
ceps may  be  applied  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  advantage. 

Again,  before  you  apply  your  embryo- 
spastic  instruments,  even  where  the  parts 
will  allow  it,  the  bladder  should  be  emptied 
by  the  natural  efforts,  or  the  catheter,  ]iro- 
vided,  indeed,  the  catheter  can  be  intro- 
duced, for  this  is  not  always  accomplishable. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  when  instruments 
are  under  consideration,  that  the  loaded 
state  of  the  intestine  may  require  enemas. 

Before  instruments  are  applied,  in  general 
the  position  of  the  head  ought  to  be  made 
out,  and  with  great  precision.  Instruments, 
tlie  forceps  especially,  you  never  can  ma- 
nceuvre  well,  unless  you  first  ascertain  with 
nicety  the  bearing  of  the  head.  Without 
this  knowledge,  indeed,  you  may  use  the 
instruments,  and  you  may  bring  away  the 
child,  not,  perhaps,  without  an  overween- 
ing self-complacency  ;  but,  after  having  seen 
a  great  deal  of  operative  jiractice,  I  am  per- 
suaded you  never  can  operate  scientifically, 
unless  the  position  of  tlie  bead  be  lirst 
ascertained.  When  you  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient dexterity  by  practice,  the  place  of  the 
liead  may  be  made  out,  by  bringing  the  pa- 
tient near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  (where 
she  ought  always  to  lie  when  tliese  instru- 
ments are  used,)  by  lubricating  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  (generally  the  most  con- 
venient,) and  by  passing  those  fingers  up 
to  tlie  womb  as  far  as  may  be.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  you  feel  the  child's 
head  ;  and  by  the  roundness,  the  softness, 
the  fontanels,  the  rising  of  parietal  bones, 
Mot  to  omit  the  hair  upon  the  scalp,  tlie 
vertex  presentation  may  be  known.  The 
presentation  thus  made  certain,  you  may 
distinguish  the  situation,  too,  bj'  passing 
your  lingers  along  the  sagittal  sutures  ;  at 
the  one  extremity  of  this  suture,  you  find 
the  little  fontanel,  of  triangular  shape,  of 
small  size,  and  with  three  sutures  concurring 
at  the  other  extremity  ;  you  detect  the  great 
fontanel  of  large  size,  diamond  shape,  and 
with  a  conflux  of  four  sutures,  the  frontal, 
the  sagittal,  and  the  two  legs  of  the  coronal. 
There  is  one  part  of  the  head  only,  where 
four  sutures  meet,  and  that  is  the  great 
fontanel  ;  there  are  several  parts  vv'iiere 
three  sutures  meet ;  hence  it  requires  more 
tact  to  discriminale  the  little  fontanel. 
AVliere  the  little  fontanel  is,  there  is  the 
occiput  ;  where  the  great  fontanel  is,  there 
is  the  i'ace,  so  tliat  in  this  manner  you  make 
out  the  situation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Jiead,  with  tolerable  facility.     But  further, 


by  observations  upon  the  ear  of  the  child, 
the  observations  on  the  fontanels  may  be 
confirmed.  Unless  there  be  an  extraordinary 
want  of  room,  two  fingers  miiy  be  passed 
between  the  symphisis  pubis  and  the  bead, 
and  there  you  will  find  the  ear  of  the  child; 
this,  by  inference,  indicating  the  situation 
of  the  face  and  occiput  to  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis.  If  you  can  feel  the  flap  of  the  ear, 
your  inference  becomes  still  more  com- 
plete, for,  care  being  taken  not  to  double 
this  part,  the  flap  always  lies  towards  the 
occiput,  and  the  part  which  is  sessile,  to- 
wards the  face.  'J'hus,  then,  under  the 
vertex  presentation,  the  most  common  of 
all,  and  that,  therefore,  ou  which  I  have 
enlarged  the  most  fully — by  the  hair  on  the 
scalp— by  the  roundness — the  softness — the 
fontanels,  the  sutures,  the  ear,  you  may 
easily  make  out  the  position  of  the  head  ; 
and  this  knowledge  is  peremptorily  neces- 
sary, if  you  wish  to  operate  with  instru- 
ments in  a  dexterous  and  scientific  manner. 
Instruments  are  exellent  in  gentle  and  judi- 
cious hands,  but  most  destructive  if  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  violent  and  the 
ignorant. 

Where  there  is  a  presentation  of  the  face, 
you  may  sometimes  be  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  instruments  ;  and,  I  apprehend, 
the  presentation  of  the  face  will  be  easily 
made  out,  fur  you,  1  am  persuaded,  will  ba 
able  to  distinguish  the  mouth  from  other 
apertures,  though  I  have  not  always  met 
with  those  who  possessed  discrimination 
enough  for  this  distinction.  To  the  touch 
of  the  face,  in  the  new  born  child,  its  eyes, 
its  nose,  its  mouth,  and  all  its  various 
features,  your  finger  should  be  accustomed  ; 
and  if  you  familiarise  yourselves  with  the 
feel  of  these  parts,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  making  out  the  presentation  and  situation 
also. 

I  repeat  it,  then,  before  you  attempt  to 
introduce  an  instrument  in  laborious  la- 
bours, sit  down  tranquilly,  considerately 
and  repeatedly,  if  necesfaiy,  at  the  bed 
side,  indeed,  as  often  as  the  investigation 
may  seem  to  require  ;  and  then  make  out 
by  examination,  to  your  thorough  satis- 
faction, what  is  the  position  of  the  fcetus, 
for  this  knowledge  is  peremptorily  neces- 
sary to  the  dexterous  administration  of  in- 
strumental practice.  Well,  this  point  ascer- 
tained, before  you  proceed  further,  ascer- 
tain, moreover,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  may  be  your  lot  to 
contend.  In  general,  when  deliveries  are 
laborious,  the  obstruction  arises  from  one  of 
three  causes — rigidity,  dispropoition,  and 
unfavourable  position  of  the  cranium— of  all 
which,  we  shall  hereafter  separately  treat. 
Which  of  these  causes  may  be  in  operation 
separately,  or  ia  conjunction,  in  the  case 
under  care,  should  be  thoroughly  iavesti- 
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gated.  So  that,  if  any  obstetric  friend  were 
to  enter  the  room,  and  say,  you  are  going 
to  use  your  instruments — why,  you  ought 
10  be  able  to  give  an  answer,  consisting  of 
something  more  than  mere  words. 

When  instruments  are  to  be  used,  it  is 
proper  to  place  the  woman  in  a  convenient 
position — that  position  being  selected  which 
may   be  the  most  commodious  to  yourself. 
Now,  some  may  prefer  the  sedentary  pos- 
ture, some  the   recumbent;    some  that  tlie 
woman  lie  on  the  right,  some  upon  the  left ; 
these  things   are   relative    to  the  habits  of 
the  operator,  and  to  dispute   about  them  is 
barren.     For  myself,   1  generally  place  my 
patient  on  the  left  side,  close  to  the  edge  of 
tlie  bed,  with  the  shoulders  forward,  the  loins 
posteriorly,  the  knees  and  bosom  being  ap- 
proximated, and  the  abdomen  facing  a  little 
downward — in   a  word,  in    the  position  of 
this  foetus.     Nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting a  patient  in  a  position  just  the  reverse 
of  this — I  mean  with   the  loins  anteriorly, 
and  the  shouldersbehiud  (observe  the  image.) 
Keep  clear  of  the  bed-post.     Sterne  hated 
wooden    bedsteads.      I    am   sure    the    ac- 
coucheur has  reason  to  hate  those  with  four 
posts.     If  your   patient  wish  to  bear  with  j 
her  feet   against  the   bed-post,   she  may  be  ' 
indulged    in    smaller    difficulties ;    but,   in 
using   the  force|is,  (especially  as  you  pro- 
ceed  with  the  delivery,)  you  will  find  the 
post  in  your  way.     In   laborious    labours, 
vou  must  also  choose  your  own  position  by 
the  bed  side  ;  in  general  I  kneel  myself,  and 
have  a  chair  in  readiness ;  so  that  if  fatigued, 
I  may  sit  down  ;  this  precaution  I  should 
advise  you  also  to  adopt. 

These  then  are  tlie  principal  steps  to  be 
taken,  before  you  use  the  embryospastic 
instruments  ;  place  yourselves  in  an  appro- 
priate position  ;  let  the  woman  be  placed 
in  the  position  demonstrated,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  that  the  pelvis  may  lie 
under  the  hand  ;  ascertain,  moreover,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  ;  ascertain  too 
the  position  of  the  child,  and  do  not  blindly 
pull  down  with  the  instruments,  without 
this  previous  knowledge  ;  let  the  bladder  be 
emptied,  and  the  rectum,  too,  if  necessary  ; 
let  the  softer  parts  be  fomented  and  relieved 
from  the  great  irritability  ;  if  the  patient  is 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  be  on  your  guard, 
because  she  may  die  immediately  after,  or 
before  the  delivery  ;  if  she  is  merely  in  a 
febrile  state,  or  in  good  general  health,  be 
watchful  still,  though  she  may  be  expected 
to  do  well ;  generally,  before  you  use  the 
embryospastic  instruments,  it  is  proper  to 
take  away  fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces  of 
blood.  Always  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  parts  should  be  relaxed  thoroughly, 
and  that  the  dilation  of  the  os  uteri  should 
be  complete. 
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Lfctvue   XXXV. 

On  Zinc,  Tin,  and  Copper. 

The  next  metal  on  the  list  is  zinc,  which, 
although  not  a  very  important  metal  in  the 
arts,  is  very  useful  for  some  chemical  pur- 
poses, and  its  salts  have  been  introduced 
into  medicine.  It  is  obtained,  'generally, 
from  the  sulphuret,  or  blende,  and  from  the 
carbonate  of  zinc  or  calamine,  by  the  follow- 
ing process  :  the  ore  having  been  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  picked,  is  put  into 
a  reverberatory  furnace  and  submitted  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  by  which  the  sulphur  and  the 
carbonic  acid  are  driven  oft'  from  the  ores 
which  I  have  named.  The  roasted  ore  is 
then  ground  and  washed,  and  eight  pai'ts 
of  it  are  mixed  with  about  one  part  of 
powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  is  put 
into  large  earthen  pots,  a  certain  number  of 
which  are  put  into  a  circular  furnace  ;  and 
from  the  bottom  of  each  pot  an  iron  tube 
passes  through  the  floor  of  the  furnace  into 
some  water,  which  is  placed  beneath,  and, 
as  the  pots  are  firmly  closed  by  a  strong 
lute  in  every  other  part,  when  they  are 
heated  to  a  red  heat  the  metal  distils  through 
the  tube  into  the  water,  and  is  afterwards 
usually  cast  into  cakes.  This  zinc  of  com- 
merce generally  contains  considerable  im- 
purities, such  as  lead,  copper,  now  and  then 
iron,  and  occasionally  traces  of  manganese 
and  arsenic,  from  all  of  which  it  may  be 
separated  by  dissolving  the  zinc  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  filtering  the  solution  and 
precipitating  the  white  oxide  by  carbonate 
of  potash.  The  oxide  may  be  reduced  by 
igniting  it  with  charcoal. 

This  oxide  of' zinc  is  composed  of  one  pro- 
portional of  metal  34,  and  of  one  propor- 
tional of  oxygen  8,  so  that  its  equivalent 
number  is  4'^  ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by 
heating  the  metal  in  air  ;  the  metal  takes 
fire  at  a  red  heat,  burning  with  a  bright 
ilame,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  floccu- 
lent  substance,  which  was  formerly  called 
philosophers'  loool  aad  Jloiuers  of  zinc,  which  you 
now  see  floating  about  iu  the  upper  part  of 
the  theatre.  It  is  best  prepared  for  phar- 
maceutical use  by  precipitating  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  ammonia,  and  then 
washing  and  drying  the  precipitate,  because, 
when  produced  by  combustion,  as  you  have 
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just  seen,  it  alwc^ys  contains  some  small 
particles  of  the  mptnl,  wliich  makes  it  feel 
grilt}'.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment 
in  oil  and  water  colours. 

When  heated  in  chlorine,  a  chloride  of 
'Jnc  is  formed,  or  you  may  also  obtain  it  hy 
evaporntini,'  a  solution  of  muriate  of  zinc  to 
dryness,  and  by  heating  the  residue  red  hot. 
The  chloride  is  a  very  deliquescent  salt, 
and  becomes  converted  into  the  muriate  of 
zinc  when  dissolved  in  water.  The  muriate 
of  zinc  turns  turmeric  paper  red,  like  an 
alkali,  but  it  is  not  alkaline,  and  it  cannot 
effect  a  like  change  on  any  other  yellow 
colouring  matter,  such  as  rhubarb  and  others. 
The  nitrate  of  zinc  is  an  unimportant  salt. 
The.  sulphate  of  ziiic  is  easily  formed,  iu  the 
large  wa}',  by  the  action  of  hot  air  and 
water  upon  the  sulphuret  or  blende ;  but  a 
better  method  of  procuring  this  substance 
is  to  act  upon  the  zinc  itself,  by  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  the  action  of  wliich  you  are 
aware  that  hydrogen  is  given  out  from  the 
water;  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  metal  to 
f  jrm  an  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the  sulphate. 
If  sulphate  of  iron  gets  into  a  solution  of 
this  kind,  it  is  a  very  dilficult  matter  to  get 
it  out  again.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  crystal- 
lises in  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids,  which  elHoresce  a  little  on 
exposure  to  air ;  and  it  is  soluble  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water  at  60''.  It  con- 
sists of  one  proportional  of  oxide  4S,  of  one 
of  sulphuric  acid  40,  and  six  of  water  54, 
so  that  its  equivalent  is  lo(i.  It  is  found 
native  at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  and  other 
places,  where  it  is  probably  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuret,  which  the 
miners  call  blackjack. 

The  carbonate  of  zinc  is  sometimes  found 
native,  forming  one  of  the  varieties  of  ru/a- 
mine,  which  may  be  formed  artilicially,  by 
adding  carbonate  of  potash  to  sulphate  of 
zinc.  It  is  a  white  tasteless  matter,  and 
occurs  both  crystallised  and  massive  ;  its 
primitive  form  appears  to  be  an  obtuse 
rhomboid.  It  is  sometimes  found  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
crystallisation,  in  the  counties  of  Somerset 
and  Derby.  Calamine,  beautifully  colour- 
ed by  carbonate  of  copper,  is  found  at 
Matlock  ;  and  there  is  another  variety, 
called  electric  calamine,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  becoming  electric  when  heated..  The 
solution  of  these  salts  of  zinc,  but  especially 
the  sulphate,  are  not  precipitated  by  any 
metals  but  i)otassium  and  sodium,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  zinc  is  very  efficient  in 
precipitating  other  metals,  such  as  copper 
and  tin,  from  their  solutions. 

The  tint  produced  by  precipitating  the 
salts  of  zinc  by  ferro-prussiate  of  potash,  is 
white,  which  affords  a  I'eady  distinction 
between  this  metal  and  iron  ;  and  from  the 


precipitate  of  manganese,  which  is  also 
wliite,  it  may  be  known,  by  the  fact  of  the 
oxide  of  zinc  being  soluble  iu  excess  of  al- 
kali, whilst  manganese  is  not. 

Zinc  is  an  useful  metal  iu  the  chemical 
laboratory,  especially  iu  the  construction  of 
the  voltaic  pile,  and  also  in  the  formation  of 
pure  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  used  in  me- 
dicine. It  has  been  sometimes  applied  in 
its  metallic  state  to  the  covering  of  houses, 
instead  of  sheet  lead  and  copper,  but  it  has 
never  been  very  generally  used  for  that 
purpose.  Sometimes  it  has  been  substituted 
for  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  culinary  ves- 
sels, but  in  consequence  of  its  ready  solu- 
tion in  weak  acids,  it  has  been  rejected. 

Tin  is  the  next  metal  on  our  list,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  being  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Moses  ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  ob- 
tained from  Spain  and  Britain  by  the  Tho;- 
nicians. 

The  only  important  ore  of  tin  is  its  oxide, 
and  it  appears,  thai,  in  the  eastern  countries, 
this  ore   was  always   sent  into  the  market. 
1  he  oxide  is  opaque  and  rough  on  its  exte- 
rior, sometimes  polished,  having  a  tendency 
to  transjiarency.     It  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
of  tlie   metallic   ores,  and  the   metal  itself, 
\vith   the    exception   of  potassium    and  so- 
dium, is  one  of  the  lightest.     The  oxide  is 
found  native  in  great  abundance  iu  Corn- 
wall,   and  in   different  parts  of  the  world, 
especially   in   the  East  Indies.     It  is  found 
in  rounded  masses  of  various  sizes  among 
the  pebbles  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  coast, 
and  is  separated  from  the  alluvial  matter, 
and  small  detritus  of  the  rocks,  by  passing  a 
stream  of  water  over  it ;  such  a  process  for 
obtaining  the  ore  is  called  a  stream  work,  and 
the   tin   thus   obtained,  a  stream  tin.     The 
principal  stream  work  was   at  one  time  at 
Carnon,  a  valley  situated  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  Falmouth  harbour.     Its 
reduction  is  easily  effected  ;  the  ore  is  broken 
down  into  fine  powder  by  machinery,  and 
this  process    is    called  stamping  ;  it  is  then 
washed  carefully,  and  the  oxide  being  mixed 
with   a  certain  quantity  of  coke,  is  fused  in 
a  proper  furnace,  and  cast  into  large  blocks. 
This  is  the   method  pursued  to  obtain  the 
common   tin,   as  it  is  called,  but  in  order  to 
purify  it,  or  to  convert  it  into  grain  tin,  it  is 
placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  char- 
coal, much  in   the  same  way  as  in  the  pro- 
cess for  the  purification  of  iron.   The  oxides 
obtained  from  the  mines,  usually  are  mixed 
up  with  large  quantities  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  or  muudic,  as  the  miners  call  it,  from 
which,  after  the  streaming,  it  is  partly   se- 
parated by  washing,  so  as  to  drive  oft"  the 
sulphur,  and   the  iron    requiring    a   much 
greater  heat  for  its   fusion  than  the  tin,  is 
left  ill   the   tin   furnace,  mixed  up  with  the 
coke  iu  the  form  of  slag.    The  tin  is  usually 
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cast  into  email  bars,  or  ingots,  for  exporta-  ]its  analogical  resemblance  to  the  protoxides, 
tion.  The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is  7.30  ;  ;  and  the  perchloride,  so  named  from  the  same 
it  has  a  peculiar  silvery  lustre,  not  easily  i  reasoning.  The  protochloride  is  a  very  solid 
forgotten  when  once  observed,  and  it  has  a  crystalline  substance,  which  may  be  ob- 
o-reasy  feel.  AVlien.  bent,  it  makes  a  ciack-  tained  by  boiling  tin-foil  in  muriatic  acid  ; 
lino-  noise,  and,  if  slightly  rubbed,  gives  out  |  the  perchloride  may  be  obtained  by  exposing 
a  peculiar  and  rather  foetid  odour  ;  but  on    tin  to   chlorine,  and  heating    it.     All  the 


what  tbis  odour  in  some  of  the  metals,  (as, 
for  example,  also  in  lead  and  copper,)  de- 
jiends,  is  not  known. 

Tin  is  very  malleable,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured in  leaves  of  considerable  tenacity;  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  it  so  tliin 
as  to  be  transparent,  as  we  showed  you  to 
he  the  case  with  fine  gold  leaf.  When 
fused,  and  about  to  cool,  if  struck  smarth^ 
with  a  hammer,  it  separates  into  crystals,  or 
at  least  into  masses,  which  show  a  crystal- 
line tendency.  It  melis  at  4i2° ;  at  a 
Ligher  temperature,  it  is  probably  volatile, 
and  at  an  excessive  temperature  it  burns, 
which  it  will  do  readily,  by  submitting  it  to 
a  stream  of  oxygen  at  a  very  higli  tempera- 
ture. Vormerlj',  powdered  tin,  and  tin  filings, 
were  prepared  for  pharmaceutical  purposes, 
and  used  as  vermifuges  ;  but  ihey  are  dan- 
gerous to  exhibit,  tlie  metal  being  rendered 
poisonous  by  slight  oxidation  when  given  in 
the  first  form,  and  creating  great  irritation 
in  the  last. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  tin.  If  a  little 
niti-ic  acid  be  added  to  tin  in  a  state  of  fine 
division,  a  powerful  action  takes  place  ;  the 
metal  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  3'eUowish 
white  powder,  which  is  the  pero.iide  of 
tin,  and  is  purified  by  washing.  If  tin  be 
boiled  in  muriatic  acid,  the  metal  decom- 
poses a  portion  of  water,  or  of  the  acid,  and 
an  oxide  of  tin  is  formed  which  is  the  prot- 
oxide, and  is  retained  in  solution  by  tlie 
acid.  The  protoxide  of  tin  formed  by 
digesting  the  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  may  be 
separated  from  the  acidby  decomposing  it  by 
the  action  of  an  alkali ;  a  greyish  white 
powder  is  thrown  down,  which,  when  dried, 
becomes  of  a  black  colour,  the  water  being 
retained  in  combination.  The  peroxide, 
when  dissolved  in  the  acids,  gives  rise  to  a 
set  of  salts  quite  different  from  the  prot- 
oxides. The  protoxide  consists  of  one  pro- 
portional of  metal  58,  and  of  one  of  ox^'gen 
8,  giving  66  ;  and  the  peroxide,  of  08  metal, 
and  16,  or  two  proportionals,  of  oxygen, 
giving  7-i  as  its  equivalent.  Now  these 
oxides  are  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali,  but 
they  require  large  quantities  of  alkali  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  as  the  peroxide  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  the  excess  of  alkali  than 
the  protoxide,  it  has  been  called  stannic  acid  ; 
however,  as  no  neutralisation  of  the  alkali 
takes  place,  although  added  in  great  excess, 
we  should  be  suspicious  in  receiving  this 
statement. 

We  now  come  to  the  chlorides  of  tin,   of 


salts  formed  by  the  solutions  of  the  two 
chlorides  in  water,  are  very  much  used_  in 
dyeing,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  affinity 
they  have  for  colouring  matter. 

The  nitrate  of  tin  may  be  formed  by  dis- 
solving the  peroxide  of  the  metal  in  excess 
of  nitric  acid  ;  and  if  we  use  the  protoxide, 
it  becomes  oxidated,  and  converted  into  the 
peroxide.  Neither  this  salt,  nor  the  sul- 
phurets  of  tin,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  chemist.  The 
bi-sulphuret  formed  a  substance  once  known 
under  the  name  of  mosaic  gold  ;  and  the  sul- 
phuret  is  easily  formed  by  combining  sul- 
phur with  tin,  and  adding  heat  to  drive  off 
tlie  excess  of  sulphur.  Both  of  these  sul- 
phurets  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  both  are 
convertible,  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture, 
at  a  high  temperature,  into  the  sulphate  of 
tin.  iS'ow,  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  tin 
are  proto  salts  easily  obtained  from  the 
proto  muriate  of  tin  by  an  alkali,  and  are 
not  ])er  salts. 

The  salts  of  tin  may  be  recognised  by 
their  being  colourless,  and  by  the  tints  pro- 
duced by  the  salts  of  gold  upon  the  pro- 
toxide of  tin,  causing  purple  and  black  pre- 
cipitates, but  none  in  those  salts  containing 
the  peroxide.  If  muriate  of  gold  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  tin,  a  peculiar 
compound  or  union  of  the  two  oxides  takes 
place,  and  a  substance  is  produced  called  the 
purple  poicder  of  Cassius,  which  is  much  used 
for  colouring  porcelain.  The  principal,  and, 
indeed,  only  alloy  of  any  importance,  of  tin, 
is  that  with  iron  to  form  tin  plate  ;  plates 
of  good  iron  are  dipped  into  the  melted  tin, 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  adhesion  of  the  tin  to 
the  iron  ;  a  mixture  of  the  two  metals  takes 
place,  the  iron  even  at  its  centre  containing 
some  tin.  The  tin  on  these  plates  is  some- 
limes  crystallised  by  the  application  of  an 
acid,  wliicli  is  afterwards  varnished,  and 
made  into  a  variety  of  useful  articles.  It 
exhibits  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  crystal- 
line tendency  of  the  metal. 

Cadmium. — This  is  a  metal  which  will  not 
require  our  attention  for  a  minute.  It  was 
discovered  by  Stromeyer,  in  combination 
with  some  of  tlie  ores  of  zinc,  especially  the 
black  blende.  It  is  soluble,  like  tin,  in  ex- 
cess of  alkali,  but  zinc  throws  it  down  from 
its  solutions.  If  the  ore  of  zinc  be  digested 
in  the  usual  way  in  muriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  redissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  affords  a  bright  yellow  jireeipi- 
tate   with    sulpliuretted  hydrogen,   if  cad- 


which  there  are  two  ;  the  protochtoridf,  from  '  mium  be  present ;  and  by  immerf5ing  a  plats 
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of  zinc  into  it,  metallic  cadmium  ^-ill  be 
precipitated.  It  is  not  likely  to  come  into 
any  of  the  ordinary  uses  of  tin,  wliicli  metal 
it  very  much  resembles.  According  to  the 
best  analysis,  its  number  is  Hh  ;  but  its  com- 
binations with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the 
acids,  are  not  known. 

Copper. — This,  then, brings  us  to  tlie  next 
metal  on  our  list,  which  is  copper  ;  a  metal 
extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  many  of  its 
compounds  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  of 
a  reddish  colour,  although,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  tints  which  it  assumes  on  exposure 
to  air,  dill'er  from  that  of  the  metal  itself. 
It  has  a  considerable  lustre  when  clean,  but 
it  becomes  greenish  if  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  absorbing  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  was  known  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  and  before  the  discovery  of  malleable 
iron,  appears  to  have  been  the  princijjal  in- 
gredient in  domestic  utensils,  and  in  im- 
plements of  war.  Its  tenacity  is  below  iron, 
but  above  platinum  and  silver,  and  gold  ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  8.8  ;  it  melts  at  a  dull 
white  heat ;  exposed  to  a  higli  temperature, 
and  submitted  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  it 
burns  with  a  beautiful  green  light,  but  has 
not  yet  been  volatilised.  [The  experiment 
was  here  shown  of  burning  copper,  with  the 
oxygen  blow  pipe.]  You  see  also,  that  by 
the  discharge  of  the  electrical  battery,  the 
metal  burns  with  apparent  facility.  Both 
the  metal  and  its  oxides  occur  native,  and 
in  the  crystalline  form.  Yon  see  here  a 
mass  of  crystallised  copper,  in  which  the 
crystals  have  an  octaedral  form  ;  and  if  they 
are  examined  carefully,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  transparent,  and  of  a  deep  ruby 
tint. 

I  see  tliat  we  must  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  oxides  and  salts  of  coj)per  until  the 
next  lecture,  when  we  shall  give  you  an 
account  of  the  modes  of  obtaining  it  from  its 
ores,  and  of  its  alloys,  which  are  numerous 
and  important. 


Lecture  XXXVI. 
Oh  Copper,  its  Salts  and  Alloys,  aiid  on  Lead. 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  examine,  first 
tlie  oxides,  and  then  the  salts,  of  copper. 

The  oxides  of  copper  are  two, — a.  protoxide, 
composed  of  one  proportional  of  copper  64, 
and  of  one  of  oxygen  8,  giving  7'^  ;  and  a 
peroxide  composed  of  copper  ti4,  and  two 
proportionals  of  oxygen  IG,  giving  as  its 
equivalent  80.  Botli  their  oxides  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  salts,  but  those  containing 
the  peroxide  are  such  only  as  are  of  interest 
or  importance.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pro- 
toxide, of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  you  may 
dissolve  copper  in  muriatic  acid,  taking  care 
that  there  is  a  great  excess  of  metal ;  and  if 
to  that  muriatic  solution  you  add  a  solution 


of  potash,  there  falLs  dow'n  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate, which  is  a  protoxide  of  copper  com- 
bined witli  a  quantity  of  water.  When 
dried,  it  becomes  of  an  olive  colour,  and  if 
still  further  dried,  of  a  red  colour.  Now 
there  are  the  dillerent  states  of  the  prot- 
oxide. It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  tlie 
acids,  but  the  salts  formed  are  not  perma- 
nent. The  protoxide,  on  exposure  to  air, 
absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  converted  into 
the  peroxide,  and  the  salts  containing  it, 
originally  of  a  dingy  green,  acquire  the  blue 
tint  belonging  to  the  salts  of  copper  gene- 
rally. This  oxide  of  copper  is  often  ob- 
tained native  ;  and  here  you  see  a  specimen 
of  it  crystallised  in  octaedra.  If  you  dis- 
solve copper  in  nitric  acid,  you  obtain  a 
beautiful  blue  solution,  which,  when  preci- 
pitated by  an  alkali,  gives  the  hydrcited  per- 
oxide of  copper.  [Tliis  experiment  was  then 
shown.]  If  you  collect  and  dry  it  carefully, 
it  loses  its  beautiful  blue  colour,  becoming 
brown,  and  ultimately  black,  or  of  a  deep 
purple  colour ;  it  is  then  composed  of  (31. 
metal,  16  oxygen;  and  it  is  this  oxide 
which  constitutes  all  the  principal  salts  of 
copper. 

Chlorine  and  copper  act  upon  each  other 
with  great  energy,  and  if  you  introduce 
some  of  the  metal,  as  copper  leaf,  into  a  re- 
tort, and  bring  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine 
upon  it,  a  violent  cliemical  action  takes 
place  ;  the  copper  inflames,  and  you  have 
a  new  compound  produced.  [This  experi- 
ment was  shown.]  There  is,  as  you  see, 
great  heat  produced,  and  with  a  yellow  mat- 
ter, there  is  a  brownish  matter  also  pro- 
duced, wliich  is  the  pyotochloride  ;  the  yellow 
being  the  perchloride  of  copper.  The  proto- 
chloride  may  be  easily  obtained,  by  evapo- 
rating the  muriate  of  copper  to  dryness  in 
the  air.  The  composition  of  the  two  chlo- 
rides of  copper  corresponds  in  their  propor- 
tions with  the  oxides,  being  composed  of 
1  and  1,  and  of  1  and  2.  Neither  of  the 
compounds  are  of  any  particular  importance  ; 
but  there  is  a  snb-permuriate  of  copper,  con- 
taining one  propoitional  of  muriatic  acid, 
one  proportional  of  copper,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  ;  and  this  compound  ia 
found  native  in  South  America,  and  is  called 
the  green  ore  of  Chili. 

The  jfldine  of  copper  is  n  browni.sh  salt  of  no 
importance.  Kitric  acid  acts  upon  copper 
with  great  energy  ;  the  acid  is  partially 
decomposed,  and  the  remaining  peroxide  is 
dissolved  iu  excess  of  acid.  In  its  dry 
state  it  is  composed  of  80  metal,  and  74  acid, 
so  that  its  eciuivalent  is  l")k  If  we  now 
add  potash  or  soda  to  this  solution  of  copper, 
we  throw  down  the  peroxide  in  the  state 
you  see  it  here,  which  retains  its  blue 
colour,  as  long  as  it  is  in  contact  with  water  ; 
but  if  dried,  it  acquires  a  green  colour  ;  and 
if  you  expose  it  to  a  higher  heat,  yoa  diive 
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off  tlie  wholf!  of  the  water,  and  obtain  a 
peroxide.  Now  it  is  found,  tliat,  on  a  large 
scalo,  tlie  hlue  colour  may  be  retained  for 
the  purposes  of  a  pigment,  and  it  is  a  pure 
hydrated  peroxide  of  cojrper,  from  a  peculiar 
raetliod  of  drying  it,  and  tliere  is  a  manu- 
factory of  this  kind  in  Bristol.  The  solu- 
tion of  tlie  ^leioxide  in  ammonia  produces  a 
beautiful  sapphire  blue  colour,  and  this 
solution  crystallises  by  evaporation  ;  the 
crystals  being  found  to  be  a  compound  of 
ammonia  and  copper,  and  it  has  been  called 
a  cuprate  of  ummonia.  It  is  an  important 
compound  of  copper,  by  enabling  us  to  de- 
tect small  portions  of  copper,  by  the  deep 
tint  produced.  Here  is  a  solution  of  the 
;Mv)/oxide  in  ammonia,  which  is  a  perfectly 
colourless  solution,  but  the  moment  it  is 
exposed  to  air,  oxygen  will  be  absorbed, 
and  the  mixture  will  become  blue,  showing 
the  strong  attraction  of  the  protoxide  for 
oxygen,  and  the  change  of  colour  produced 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  oxide. 
i\ow  we  have,  in  the  same  bottle  from 
which  we  poured  out  the  colourless  solution 
of  the  protoxide  in  ammonia,  some  copper 
filings  ;  and  if  we  })our  back  the  solution, 
which  lias  now  become  blue  by  exposure  to 
air,  and  let  it  remain  there  a  little,  for  a  dav 
or  two,  it  will  become  again  colourless  bv 
the  absorption  of  its  oxygen  by  the  metallic 
copper.  Copper  and  sulphur  combine  with 
considerable  facility  to  form  a  sulphuret  of 
copper,  in  which  compound  one  ]iroportion 
of  copper  (30,  is  combined  with  one  of  sul- 
phur 16,  giving  76.  'I'his  is  also  a  native 
product,  and  is  found  crystallised  in  six- 
sided  prisms  ;  it  is  called  the  black  sulphuret, 
or  the  black  ore  of  copper.  'I'here  are  seve- 
ral trifling  sulphurets  of  copper,  but  they 
are  to  be  considered  rather  as  mechanical 
than  chemical  varieties.  It  is  found  com- 
bined with  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  arsenic, 
lead,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  Ibund  in  combi- 
nation with  two  proportionals  of  sulphur, 
and  is  then  called  copper  pi/rites,  or  the  yellow 
sulphuret  of  copper,  which  becomes  of 
dingy  yellow  on  exposure  to  air,  but  is  of  a 
brassy  colour  when  recently  broken.  This 
is  a  very  important  ore  ;  because,  from  it 
we  are  almost  exclusively  supplied  with  the 
pure  cojiper,  and  it  is  very  abundant. 

The  process  for  obtaining  copper  is  very 
simple  and  beautiful,  as  far  as  the  theory 
goes  ;  but  many  practical  difficulties  attend 
the  production  of  pure  copper,  requiring 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  reducer  to  get 
over  ;  especially  to  get  rid  of  the  arsenic, 
lead,  and  other  minerals,  with  which  it  is 
combined.  1  can  only  here  give  you  an 
outline  of  the  jirocess,  which  is  essentially 
this  :  the  ore  is  first  broken  into  little 
pieces,  or  cobbed,  as  it  is  called  ;  it  is  then 
roasted,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  water,  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  and  other  tilings,  are  driven 


off.  It  is  next  introduced  into  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace  of  the  same  kind,  as  for 
the  reduction  of  iron,  and  managed  in  such 
away,  that  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
flame  may  play  fully  upon  the  heated  ore  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  sulphur  is 
burnt,  tlie  copper  becomes  oxidised,  and 
imperfectly  reduced  ;  and  thus  the  mass  or 
slag  is  formed,  which,  by  a  repetition  of  tlie 
process,  the  oxide  fuses  in  contact  with  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  the  fuel.  The  metal 
is  thus  gradually  reduced,  and  by  a  numbet 
of  processes,  it  begins  to  acquire  more  and 
more  of  a  coppery  colour,  until  it  is  fit  to 
let  run  out  into  water,  or  cast  into  ingots  or 
moulds,  for  common  uses.  There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  quality  of  copper,  and  the 
granulated  is  generally  purer  than  that 
which  is  rolled  out  into  sheets.  The  sheet 
copper  is  produced,  by  passing  the  ingots 
whilst  hot,  between  cylinders  of  iron  in  the 
rolling  mills.  There  is  a  peculiar  red  colour 
belonging  to  copper,  obtained  by  heating  it, 
and  exposing  it  to  air  ;  this  colouring  de- 
pends upon  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  »he 
surface  of  the  copper,  and  the  tinge  the 
copper  has,  is  usually  resorted  to  as  a  test 
of  its  purity.  It  is  a  singular  thing,  that 
nothing  gives  it  this  red  colour  sooner  than 
urine,  and  heated  copper  is,  therefore, 
plunged  into  urine,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  this  red  appearance,  which  is,  probably, 
owing  to  the  ammonia  contained  in  it. 

If  you  examine  copper  minutely  and 
nicely,  you  will  generally  detect  in  it  traces 
of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and' 
arsenic;  the  latter  is  very  common.  If  you 
wish,  for  any  particular  purpose  of  chemis- 
try, to  obtain  pure  copper,  many  processes 
may  be  resorted  to ;  but  the  simplest  con- 
sists of  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid,  and 
immersing  into  the  solution  a  plate  of  iron, 
which  will  immediately  cause  a  precipita- 
tion of  tlie  copper  upon  the  iron.  You  then 
collect  the  copper,  and  if  you  wish  to  make 
it  still  purer,  you  dissolve  it  again  in  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  by  potash; 
you  then  melt  the  powder  obtained,  by 
mixing  it  with  a  flux  of  any  kind,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  a  brisk  heat  ;  and  you  then  ob- 
tain a  very  pure  copper,  which  may  be  rolled 
out  into  any  shajie.  It  becomes  an  object, 
occasionally,  to  be  able  to  discriminate  the 
qualities  of  copper,  and  if  you  find,  in  the 
copper  of  the  shops,  that  the  metal  is  not 
perfectly  homogeneous  throughout,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  but  contains  portions  of  the 
oxide,  such  portions  will  always  form  a 
galvanic,  or  electric  contrast  to  the  neigh- 
bouring portions,  and  will  wear  away  very 
quickly.  Formerly,  when  copper  was  mc- 
nufactured  in  less  quantities,  and  with  more 
care,  it  was  certainly  more  durable  than  &t ' 
present. 

When  the  sulphuret  nf  copper  is  exposed 
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to  the  air  in  its  roasted  state,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  persnl])hate  of  copper  ;  ac- 
cordingly, it"  you  exuniiue  the  water  which 
runs  from  the  hea})S  of  roasted  ore  and  from 
co])per  mines,  you  will  find  tliat  it  contains 
large  quantities  of  copper,  I'ormerly  this 
was  allowed  to  ruu  to  waste,  but  now  it  is 
collected  in  tanks  and  j)recipitatt'd  upon 
iron  ;  and  in  this  way  considerable  (juan- 
tities  of  co|)per  are  saved.  By  evaporating 
this  solution  you  obtain  a  beautiful  rhom- 
boidal  salt,  wliich  is  persulphate  of  copper. 
It  consists,  in  its  diy  slate,  of  one  propor- 
tional of  peroxide  80,  and  of  two  of  suljihuric 
acid  30,  so  that  its  eijuivaleut  is  160  ;  hut 
in  its  crystallised  state  it  contains  ten  pro- 
portionals of  water  ;  so  that,  if  you  expose 
'2.")0  parts  of  the  crystallised  salt  to  heat,  yon 
will  obtain  KJO  parts  of  the  pure  salt.  Now 
this  compound  of  copper,  this  persulphate 
of  copper,  is  commonly  called  blue  vitrinl. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  protosulphate  of 
copper,  because  if  we  try  to  dissolve  the 
protoxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  we  get  a  per- 
sulphate and  metallic  copper.  It  is  a  salt 
of  copper  very  niucli  resorted  to  by  the 
makers  of  colours,  especially  by  paper- 
stainers,  and  for  painting  in  distemper,  and 
so  forth,  and  it  is  necessary,  for  their  pur- 
poses, that  the  salt  should  be  quite  pure. 
There  are  two  or  three  manufactories  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  for  the  making  of  this 
salt,  and  there  the  peroxide  is  dissolved  im- 
mediately in  sulpiiuric  acid. 

Phosphm-us  and  copper  combine  to  form 
phosphites  and  phosphates  of  copper,  but 
they  are  compounds  of  no  use.  A  siihphos- 
phate  of  copper  is  found  native  near  Cologne. 
If  you  precipitate  the  persulphate  of  copper 
with  any  carbonatc'd  alkali,  you  obtain  a 
bulky  precipitate,  known  in  commerce  un- 
der the  name  o{  verditer,  which  is  a  hydrated 
carlxmale  of  copper ,  if  we  collect  this  pre- 
cipitate and  dry  it,  it  pretty  (juickly  ac- 
quires a  blue  colour,  and  it  is  then  known 
imder  the  name  oi  blue  verditer,  and  if  diied 
slowly,  the  green  colour  being  retained, 
green  verditer.  It  furnishes  a  variety  of 
tints,  very  useful  for  water  colours,  and 
when  used  with  size  or  glue,  for  the  stain- 
ing of  walls  and  places  imder  cover.  I'lie 
carbonate  of  copper,  which  is  exhibited  here, 
exists  native,  and  is  a  snb- per  carbonate  ;  that 
is  to  sa^',  it  consists  of  one  proportional  of 
peroxide  of  copper  and  carbonic  acid  80,  and 
ii'i  of  carbonic  acid.  If  collected  and- dried 
in  a  considerable  heat,  all  this  fine  blue 
tint  gradually  vanishes,  and  it  aciiuires  a 
deep  brown  colour,  losing  its  carbonic 
acid  and  becoming  converted  into  a  perox- 
ide of  copper ;  and  with  regard  to  it,  I 
should  have  stated,  that  it  does  not  lose  any 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  but  if  you  mix  it  with 
any  combustible  substance,  it  imparts  oxy- 
gen to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  .often  used  for 


the  purpose  of  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
tlie  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  from  Chepstow, 
and  liere  a  sjiecimen  of  the  green  carbonate, 
or  malachite,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from 
Siberia,  wliere  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
such  large  masses  as  to  be  made  into  tables, 
snuft'  boxes,  and  other  things;  but  it  is 
rather  too  soft  for  tables,  although  the  polish 
of  it  is  beautiful. 

If  you  add  a  solution  o{  ferrncyaiiate  of 
potash  to  any  solution  of  copper,  j'ou  obtain 
a  rich  brown  precipitate,  whicli  is  a  ferro- 
cyanate  of  copper, which  has  been  proposed  as  a 
pigment,  since  it  mixes  well  with  water  and 
oil.  The  ferrocvanate  of  potash  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  tests  we  have  of  the  pre- 
sence of  cojiper  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  you  the  delicacy  of  this  test,  and  the 
contrast  which  it  affords  to  ammonia.  In 
the  first  ))lace,  we  will  jiiepare  a  very  deli- 
cate solution  of  copper,  by  adding  a  drop  or 
two  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  either  of  these 
|)ortions  of  water;  and  you  see  that  there  is 
no  change  ])roduced  in  the  appearance  of 
either,  but  it  will  be  seen  to  be  extremely 
seusible  of  the  action  of  the  test.  This, 
which  I  now  add  to  the  solution,  is  ammo- 
nia, which  you  observe  indicates  the  ]>re- 
sence  of  the  copper  by  a  very  sliglit  tinge  of 
blue  ;  this,  wliich  I  now  add  to  another  so- 
lution, containing,  you  will  recollect,  the 
same  quantity  of  copper,  is  the  ferrocvanate 
of  potash,  which  shows  the  presence  of  cop- 
per by  a  brown  cloud,  much  more  decisively 
than  by  the  blue  of  the  ammonia.  \  ouwill 
have  no  difficulty  then  in  determining  whe- 
ther any  fluid  contain  copper  by  these  tests  ; 
and  if  you  remember  that  copper  is  very  so- 
luble in  nitric  acid,  you  might  add  a  little 
of  it  first  to  the  fluid,  so  as  to  expose  the 
copper  more  perfectly  to  the  action  o£ 
tliese  tests.  The  blue  colour  of  the  solution, 
of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  metnl  upon  iron  will  serve  (o  charac- 
terise them;  but  then  it  must  exist  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  do  this  ;  and  1  men- 
tion to  you  the  test  of  copper,  the  ferrocy- 
anate  of  potash,  because  it  is  more  delicate 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  will  enable 
you  to  detect  it  in  very  minute  quantities  in 
food,  it  being  used  foolishly  to  give  pre- 
serves and  pickles  a  fine  colour.  When 
copper  is  taken  in  the  food  for  a  long  time, 
it  creates  pains  and  spasms  in  the  bowels  and 
stomach,  and  convulsive  symptoms,  not  un- 
like the  shiverings  of  an  ague  tit,  coming 
on  at  stated  intervals.  I  have  seen  such 
quantities  of  copper  in  confectionary,  as  to 
have  a  precipitate  of  tlie  metal  upon  the 
knife  with  which  the  cake  was  cut.  Cooks 
sometimes  put  pence  into  the  water  in  which 
the  vegetables  are  boiled,  to  give  them  a 
fine  colour,  wliich  is  an  erroneous  notion, 
for  if  the  coin  and  the  pot  be  clean  it  can  do 
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neither  good  nor  harm.  I  once  detected 
copper  ill  pump  water;  it  had  a  greenisli 
tinge  when  looked  at  in  some  directions,  and 
I  found  that  a  part  of  tlie  pump  was  made  of 
bell-metal,  which  is  a  very  injudicious 
tiling;  but  that  water  did  not  give  a  preci- 
pitate when  treated  with  ferrocyanate  of 
potash,  until  nitric  acid  was  first  added,  and 
then  ihe  precipitation  was  very  abundant. 
These  two  tests,  then,  will  be  ample  for  the 
detection  of  copper. 

Copper  forms,  by  admixture  with  other 
metals,  several  alloys,  some  of  which  are 
important.  Brass  is  a  compound  of  from  12 
to  18  per  cent,  of  ])ure  copper;  the  pale 
brass  contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of 
zinc.  All  the  varieties  of  bell  metal  are  al- 
loys of  copper  and  tin,  most  commonly  in 
the  pi-oportions  of  three  parts  of  copper  and 
one  of  tin.  The  metal  used  for  reflecting 
tubes,  or  speculum  metal,  is  made  of  six  parts 
of  copper,  two  of  tin,  and  one  of  arsenic. 
lironze  is  a  compound  of  about  eight  or 
twelve  per  cent,  of  tin  with  copper.  The 
alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  forms  cock- 
vnetal,  from  which  brass  cocks  are  manu- 
factured. I'here  is  one  observation  which  I 
have  to  make  on  the  use  of  copper  in  the 
arts,  that  is,  the  tinning  of  copper.  People 
are  aware  of  the  danger  of  using  copper 
vessels  in  the  kitchen,  and  therefore  they 
have  the  copper  kettles,  and  so  forth,  coated 
with  tin  ;  but  the  tin  is  rubbed  ofl',  or  broken 
ofi',  hy  accident,  and  a  jiart  of  the  copper 
surface  is  exposed  ;  and  if  any  acid  should 
happen  to  come  into  contact  with  it,  the 
copper  is  taken  up  and  mixed  with  tlie  food. 
Such  has  often  happened  with  tlie  vile  stew 
pans  of  the  London  kitchens ;  but  people 
now  are  getting  wiser,  and  they  use  thick 
tin  plate,  which  is  much  safer,  and  if  kept 
clean,  perfect I3' unobjectionable.  I  am  de 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, should  copper  be  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  especially  when  children  form 
part  of  the  family  ;  milk,  which  is  their 
principal  food,  being  easily  soured  and  im- 
pregnated with  copper. 

Lead. — Tlie  next  metal  on  our  list  is  lead, 
which  is  well  known  in  its  general  habi- 
tudes ;  it  is  soft,  malleable,  but  wanting 
exceedingly  in  ductility.  Pure  lead  may  be 
obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  lead,  hj  heat- 
ing it  with  charcoal  in  the  usual  way,  when 
you  obtain  globules  of  lead.  Lead  is  seldom 
pure,  being  generally  combined  with  silver, 
but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  it  is  not 
worth  extracting. 

Lead  is  capable  of  three  degrees  of  oxidi- 
sation, but  tliere  is  no  complexity  in  this 
respect,  because  only  one  of  them  is  capable 
of  uniting  with  the  acid  to  form  salts  ;  the 
first  oxide  contains  one  proportion  of  metal 
and  one  of  oxygen,  and  is  the  protoxide  ;  the 
second  in  composed  of  one  proportional  oi 


metal,  and  one  and  a  half  of  oxygen,  and  is 
the  dcutoiide,  ?}iiniiim  or  red  lead  ;  and  the 
third  is  composed  of  one  of  metal  and  two 
of  oxygen,  to  form  the  peroxide  of  lead, 
which  is  a  brown  powder,  obtained  by  act- 
ing upon  minium  by  nitric  acid.  If  you 
heat  lead  intensely,  like  other  metals,  it 
first  enters  into  fusion,  boils,  and,  in  a  high 
temperature,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy, 
throwing  off  yellow  fumes,  which  are  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  com- 
merce, tnassicot,  [This  experiment  was 
shown.]  Wow,  then,  as  to  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  protoxide,  or  that  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  salts.  For  the  purposes  of  ex- 
periment, it  rnay  be  obtained  by  heating 
nitrate  of  lead,  so  as  to  drive  off  its  nitrous 
acid  and  oxygen,  and  there  remains  the  prot- 
oxide of  lead.  ]5y  precipitating  the  lead 
from  its  solution  by  an  alkali,  you  may  also 
procure  it ;  but  in  that  case  it  falls  down 
in  combination  with  water,  so  that  although 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  such  precij)!-- 
tations  oxides  of  the  metals,  you  must  re- 
member that  they  are,  in  fact,  hydr"ted 
oxides. 

If  this  protoxide  of  lead  be  exposed  upon 
a  large  shallow  surface,  to  the  action  of  heat 
and  air,  it  passes  gradually  to  a  red  colour, 
absorbing  a  quantity  of  oxygen  by  so  doing  ; 
and  if  you  boil  minium  and  nitric  acid,  or, 
indeed,  merely  digest  it  in  the  acid,  you 
will  find  that  the  oxide  separates  itself  into 
two  portions,  an  insoluble  brown  powder, 
which  falls  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the 
[)eroxide  ;  and  into  an  oxide,  which  unites 
with  the  nitric  a<ud  to  form  nitrate  of  lead, 
which  is  the  protoxide.  So  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  salts  of  lead  are  compounds  of 
one  proportional  of  lead,  •ne  of  oxj-gen,  and 
their  peculiar  acids. 

The  action  of  chlorine  upon  lead,  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  lecture. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 

ON     THE     OPHTHALMIC      AND      THE    SPHF.NO- 
I'ALArlNE  HANGLIA  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  A,   RETZIUS.* 

SojiE  anatomists,  among  whom  are  MM. 
Girard,  Schwab, Gurlt, admit  the  existence  of 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion  in  the  hoi  se  ;  others, 
as  MAI.  INIuck,  Desmoulius,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, Tiedemann,  deny  it.  The  numerous 
researches  of  iM.  Retzius  on  this  point  have 
decided  the  question  ;  the  ganglion  has  been 
observed    by    this  anatomist,    of  which  he 
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gives  a  detniled  clcscriptioK,  as  well  as  of  all 
its  filaments  of  commmiication.  The  sjilieiio- 
palatine  ganglion  also  exists  in  the  horse, 
a  fact  which  has  been  denied  by  iM.  Des- 
moulins.  Surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion  of  the  horse  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  smaller  ganglia,  but 
the  whole  of  which,  joined  to  the  nerves 
which  are  near  it,  may  almost  be  considered 
as  a  small  system  of  its  own. 


ON  THE  DISrniBUTION  OF  THE    ARTERIES    IN 
THE    HEAD     OF     THE     SHEEP. 

BY  DR.  J.  C.  1.   BARKOW.* 

The  arteries  cf  the  head  of  the  sheep  are 
very  remarkable  in  their  distribution.  The 
common  carotid  gives  off  collateral  branches 
before  it  divides  into  two  principal  trunks, 
from  which  all  the  other  branches  are  given 
off.  The  branches  which  pass  oif  before  the 
principal  bifurcation  are — tlie  superior  thy- 
roideal,  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  the  occi- 
pital, the  lingual,  the  posterior  auricular,  and 
aparotidean.  The  external  maxillary  artery 
is  wanting,  and  its  branches  are  furnislied  by 
other  vessels.  The  common  carotid  bifur- 
cates into  the  facial  and  internal  maxillary; 
the  facial  furnishes  the  anterior,  auricular, 
and  the  temporal ;  it  is  continued  under  the 
name  of  transversalis  faciei,  which  gives  oft 
the  coronary  artery  of  the  u]iper  lip.  The 
inferior  coronar_y  is  furnished  by  the  mental, 
which  is  itself  a  branch  of  the  internal  max- 
illary. This  latter  is  a  very  important  ar- 
tery in  the  sheep,  for  it  not  only  furnishes 
branches  to  the  face,  but  also  all  those 
which,  in  man,  come  from  the  internal 
carotid.  It  gives  oif  on  each  side  three 
branches,  which  penetrate  separately  into 
the  cranium,  where  they  ramify  in  the  rcle 
mirabile,  from  which  they  pass  to  form  the 
simple  trunk  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  which 
communicates  with  the  basilar,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  brain.  As  there  exists  no 
internal  carotid,  the  carotid  canal  is  want 
ing  ;  the  sulcus,  which  is  observed  on  tht 
sides  of  the  sella  tursica,  and  which  resem- 
bles the  carotid  sulcus  in  man,  contains 
only  the  inferior  cerebral  vein,  which  passes 
from  the  cranium  by  the  spheno-petrosal 
fissure. 

The  ophthalmic  artery  is  also  a  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  furnishes  the 
ethmoidal  artery  and  the  posterior  ciliary  ; 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  on  the  con 
trary,  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  cerebra 
artery,  when  it  has  passed  from  the  rett 
viirahUe ;  the  olfactury  nerve,  also,  receives 
some  very  small  branches  from  this  vessel. 
The  internal  maxillary  furnishes  the  inferior 
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maxillary  to  the  face,  which  receives  the 
name  of  mental,  after  having  jmssed  from 
the  mental  foramen  ;  the  superior  alveolar 
and  infra  orhitar,  which  gives  off  a  l)tery- 
goid  branch  ;  it  terminates  in  bifurcating 
into  two  branches,  which  receive  the  names 
of  jiterygo-pnlatine  and  spheno-palatine. 

A\'ith  respect  to  the  branches  which  pass 
off  from  the  common  carotid,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  observed,  that  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal aud  the  occipital  arise  from  that  artery 
before  the  lingual;  and  with  respect  to  the 
superior  maxillary,  the  first  cerebral  branch 
arises  between  the  inferior  maxillary  and 
superior  alveolar ;  the  two  other  cerebral 
arteries,  and  the  ophthalmic,  are  situated 
between  the  superior  alveolar  and  infra- 
orbitar. 


FIVE  CHILDREN  AT  ONE  BIRTH.* 

A  woman,  setat.  27,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried five  years,  of  a  middle  stature,  robust 
constitution,  after  having  been  delivered  of 
twins  two  years  before,  was  brought  to  bed 
of  five  children.  She  went  the  regular  time 
without  anything  remarkable  occurring,  ex- 
cept a  sense  of  weakness  and  an  occasional 
loss  of  appetite  and  sleep.  The  first  child 
passed  out  easily  after  the  membranes 
had  been  ruptured  ;  the  others  came  more 
slowly,  and  the  last  with  great  difficulty. 
Kacli  was  inclosed  in  a  particular  bag,  and 
immediately  followed  by  its  placenta  :  all 
came  with  the  head  presentation.  'J'he  two 
first  were  boys,  then  a  girl  and  a  boy,  and 
'astly  a  girl.  'J'hey  all  died  before  the  third 
day.  Their  lengtli,  in  general,  was  from 
l.):§  to  16J  inches  ;  the  second  boy  did  not 
weigh  two  pounds  after  his  death.  Al- 
though regularly  formed,  they  did  not  ap- 
l)ear  to  have  arrived  at  perfect  maturit}'.  In 
the  boys,  the  umbilical  cord  was  16  inches 
long,  and  1'^  in  the  girls  ;  no  pulsation  could 
be  felt  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  children 
had  an  old  look  ;  their  voice  was  tremulous, 
they  slept  continually,  and  their  tempera-  . 
tare  was  very  low.  The  mother,  althoug'li 
weak,  soon  recovered. 


BONY    CONCRETIONS    IN    THE    SUBSTANCE    OF 
THE   PI.ACENrA.t 

In  Dresden  and  its  environs,  Pofcssor 
Carus  says,  that  ossific  deposition  in  the 
placenta  is  observed  in  two  or  three,  snd 
sometimes  in  five  or  eight,  cases  in  a  htin- 
dred.  Jt  is  most  frequently  found  in  women 
of  a  scrofulous  or  cachectic  diathesis,  or 
those  subject  to  nervous  affections.  These 
concretions  never  exist  on  the  internal  or 

*  Gemeinsame  deulsche  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Gebuvtskunde.     Tom.  ii.     1H27. 

t  Archives  Generales,  Feviier,  18v;0. 
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foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  being  al- 
ways found  near  its  uterine  suri'ace,  where 
they  are  generally  collected  together  in 
patches,  and  not  scattered  tliroiighout  its 
whole  extent.  Their  consistence  varies  from 
that  of  albumen  to  that  of  stone.  Their 
component  parts  are  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  pro- 
bably in  combination  with  some  base. 

iM.  Carus  is  of  opinion  that  they  proceed 
from  the  mother  and  not  from  the  foetus,  and 
compares  their  formation  to  the  production 
of  the  solid  covering-  of  the  egg  in  birds 
and  in  some  species  of  reptiles.  These  con- 
cretions give  rise  sometimes  to  no  bad 
symptom  ;  they  however  more  frequently 
occasion  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  inflam- 
matioa  of  the  womb,  &c. 


CONGENITAL  ANASARCA.  IN  A  CALF. 
BY  DR.  JAEGER. 

On  opening  the  body  of  a  cow  which  had 
been  pregnant  eight  months.  Dr.  Jaeger 
found  a  calf,  tlie  entire  surface  of  which  was 
white,  and  deprived  of  hair,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  spots.  A  serous  fluid,  rather 
dense,  analagous  to  the  liquor  amnii  of  the 
cow,  filled  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and  passed  off  by  the  natural  apeitures  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
without  an}'  incision  having  been  made.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  about  fifty  pounds  in 
weight,  that  is  to  say,  about  half  of  the 
weight  of  the  animal ;  the  bones  appeared 
to  be  regularly  formed  ;  the  sternum  and 
ribs  were  not  developed  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  bod}' ;  this  want  of  development  was 
also  observed  in  most  of  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The 
lungs  were  very  small  and  compact,  and 
presented,  on  being  inflated  in  the  supe- 
rior lobe,  the  appearance  of  elongations, 
similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the 
lung  of  the  cameleon,  and,  in  the  inferior 
lobe,  that  of  a  membranous  bladder,  trans- 
parent, and  lined  by  a  substance  of  a  reddish 
colour  ;  the  lungs  of  this  animal  resembled, 
in  a  great  degree,  those  of  reptiles. 


SYPHILIS    COMMUNICATED    BV    LEECHES. 

In  a  journal  entitled  ]Vettphaelhcber  An- 
teicrer,  a  physician  relates  a  case  in  which 
leeches,  used  at  first  on  a  person  aft'ected 
with  syphilis,  and  again  employed  on  a  child, 
communicated  the  disease  to  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  know,  when  leeches  are 
employed  a  second  time,  on  whom  they 
have  been  previously  aj) plied. 


*  Notizen  a.  d.  Gebiete  der  Natur,  und 
Heilkunde,  torn,  xviii.,  No.  7,  p.  111. 


FRACTL'RE    OF    THE    TIBIA    IN    A    Fa",TUS. 

Communicated  by  M.  Carus.* 

A  servant,  25  years  of  age,  and  of  a  robust 
constitution,  liaving  fallen  on  her  abdomen 
in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  felt  the 
movements  of  the  child  very  strong,  which, 
however,  soon  ceased.  The  delivery  took 
place  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  child  was  thin, 
weak,  and  manifesed  but  few  signs  of  life. 
A  transverse  wound  was  found  in  the  right 
leg,  nine  inches  long,  passing  from  one 
malleolus  to  the  other,  penetrating  through 
the  skin.  The.  tibia  was  fractured,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  malleolus  was  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The 
tibia  was  thrust  outwards,  presented  a  bad 
appearance,  and  had  lost  its  periosteum. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  pale  and  flac- 
cid. The  fracture  could  not  be  reduced, 
because  the  edges  of  tlie  wound  were  spha- 
celous, and  the  necrosis  was  of  such  great 
extent.  The  child  died  on  the  13th  day  after 
birth.  This  is  another  proof,  says  JNI.  Carus, 
that,  during  the  foetal  state,  diseases  may 
be  endured,  which  after  birth  prove  fatal. 


SURGICAL    ARRANGEMENTS     AT  ST.  BARTHO- 
LOMEW'S. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  day, 
when  I  heard  Mr.  Earle  speak  of  an  old,  and, 
as  I  consider,  most  absurd,  custom,  which 
has  for  many  years  existed  in  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  apparently  with- 
out any  appearance  of  its  being  removed. 
One  might  almost  be  led  to  suppose,  from 
its  having  lived  so  long,  and  without  the 
least  molestation,  that  it  was  sacred,  and 
that  it  would  be  death  to  those  who  dared 
to  raise  arms  against  it ;  but  surely,  being 
a  grievance,  it  will  be  removed,  and  to 
efi'ect  this  I  consider  the  very  appearance 
of  the  scalpels,  &c.  would  overturn,  and  set 
at  rest  this  formidable  enemy. 

In  a  few  words,  the  grievance  is  tins  : — 
each  surgeon,  alternately,  contrary  to  all 
the  other  rules  which  are  laid  down,  takes 
all  patients  brought  into  the  Hospital,  la- 
bouring under  stone  in  tlie  bladder,  for  the 
short  period  of  six  months,  neither  a  day 
more  nor  less,  but  just  six  months;  and 
during  that  time,  he  mu.st  operate  upon 
such  patients  as  are  the  subject  of  that  for- 
midable complaint.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
whatever  could  have   been  the  motive  for 

*  Gemeinsame  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur 
Geburtskunde  :  Tom.  ii,,  cah.  i.,  lO'i?,  • 
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sudi  a  repfulation,  I  know  not,  nor  shall  I 
for  one  moment  consider.  Neither  can  1 
tell  who  was  the  first  to  propose,  and  bring 
into  effect,  that  which  is  an  annoyance  to 
the  present  surgeons  ;  yet  tliey,  as  if  bound 
by  grim  law,  had  not  the  cnurage  to  shake 
ofFtliat  whicli  ajipears  desirable. 

I  think  something  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  its  immediate  death,  without  subjecting 
it  eilhc  r  to  judge  or  jurii  ;  and  as  it  is  not  to 
be  strangled  in  utero,  Ihat  time  having-  past, 
strangle  it  now  it  has  become  old,  and  make 
room  for  more.  We  will  suppose  a  patient 
applies  to  the  Hospital  for  admission,  la- 
bouring under  stone,  and  that  he  wishes 
to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  one  particu- 
lar surgeon,  whom  he  has  employed  as  his 
family  surgeon,  when  the  man's  circum- 
stances were  good  :  he  is  told  that  it  is  not 
that  particular  surgeon's — what !  why  not 
week,  but  six  munths  .'  We  know  very  well 
that  some  patients  prefer  one  medical  man 
to  another,  and  that  such,  labouring  under 
any  chronic  disease,  have  only  to  wait  a 
few  days,  when  they  can  put  themselves 
under  the  care  of  anj'  of  the  three  surgeons. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  answered  that  beggars 
must  not  be  choosers  :  no  ;  but  then,  when 
they  can  be  accommodated  in  this  parti- 
cular, without  the  least  inconvenience  to 
the  surgeons,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not 
be  done. 

If  you  think  the   above  remarks  worthy  a 
corner   of  your   valuable  Journal,  you   can 
make  what  use  you  think  proper  of  them. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Subscriber. 
.  March  '22,  1828. 


INADEQUATE    REMUNERATION     OF    MEDICAL 
ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  perceive,  in  your  Journal,  two 
communications  have  lately  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  inadequate  remuneration 
of  Medical  Assistants  ;"  the  first  is  from 
"  An  Old  Practitioner,"  who  is,  certainly, 
well  acquainted  with  tlie  evils  complained 
of,  and  who  suggested  a  remedy  for  the 
same,  but  at  present  has  not  applied  it.  The 
other  letter  is  from  "  A  Young  Practition- 
et,"  and  is  an  echo  of  the  former's  st.-ite- 
ments,  hoping  by  that  to  revive  the  plau- 
sible sympathies  of  the  writer. 

I  can  readily  conceive  how  stationary  the 
point  at  issue  will  remain,  if  they  mutually 
anticipate  each  other  by  silence  ;  but  as  their 
delay  has  afforded  me  sufficient  time  to  in- 
vestigate the  general  merits  of  the  ques- 


tion, from  a  most  rigid  and  impartial  in- 
quiry, I  am  enabled  to  offer  these  few  re- 
marks on  the  abuses  complained  of. 

]  shall  briefly  notice  the  different  classes 
among  assistants,  and  the  remuneration  of 
each. 

]Medical  assistants  may  be  ranked  under 
three  heads — the  visiting,  the  visiting  dis- 
pensing, and  the  dispensing  solely.  'i"he 
visiting  assistant  is  required  to  have  passed 
the  Hall,  and  be  fully  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  his  profession,  midwifery  included  ; 
he  has  assigned  to  him  the  most  laborious 
part  of  every  practice,  and  is  exposed  to  all 
the  casualties  of  it ;  for  these  services  the 
general  amount  of  salary  is  40L  a  year,  very 
often  it  is  much  below  this,  and,  whenever 
it  exceeds  that  sum,  the  individual  may 
consider  himself  to  have  airived  at  the  max- 
imum of  perfection. 

The  2nd  class  is  the  visiting  dispensing, 
who  is  required  to  attend  to  both  depart- 
ments, as  occasion  may  require,  and  the 
most  general  salary  is  from  30  to  ob  guineas 
per  annum. 

The  3d  and  last,  though  not  the  least 
meritorious,  is  the  dispensing  assistant 
solely  ;  which  involves  the  most  tedious  and 
confining  part  of  either,  and  who  really 
receives  the  most  undue  remuneration  for 
the  sacrifice  of  his  time  and  health  ;  the 
salary  is  from  '20/.  to  30/.  a  year,  sometimes 
less,  but  very  rarely  exceeds  that  sum. 

That  this  subject  both  requires  investi- 
gation and  reformation,  no  one,  I  think,  can 
deny,  who  reads  this  epitome  of  its  present 
condition  ;  the  point  has  been  often  talked 
over,  but  no  one  has  had  the  cause  suffi- 
ciently at  heart  to  advocate  it ;  the  propo- 
sals of  your  correspondents  entirely  agree 
with  my  own  ;  there  only  requires  a  com- 
mon centre,  to  which  its  goed  effects  should 
be  concentrated  and  made  known,  —  this 
centre  is  unanimity  among  themselves. 

Being  a  sincere  wisher  for  the  success  of 
the  original  proposal  of  your  first  correspon- 
dent, I  feel  diffident  in  intruding  any  no- 
tions of  my  own  to  counteract  his  inten- 
tions ;  but  as  he  has  so  long  delayed,  I  fear 
we  must  consider  his  scheme  as  relinquish- 
ed ;  however,  if  not,  they,  uniting  with 
these,  double  strength  will  be  acquired  ;  for 
my  proposal  is  to  take  the  general  sense  of 
the  great  body  of  assistants,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  signatures  of  all  interested  on  this 
occasion  are  requested. 

And  now,  Sir,  as  your  Journal  has  been 
the  parent  and  fosterer  of  many  successful 
attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  profession,  1  trust  this 
appeal  will  not  be  considered  beneath  your 
notice,  and  that,  through  j'onr  Journal,  the 
disadvantages  under  which  medical  assist- 
ants labour  will  become  fully  known  to  the 
medical  world. 
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I  have  drawn  up  a  paper,  sig-nod  hy  half  I 
a  dozen    respectiible    individuals,    three   ofj 
whom   are  engaged  in  situations  similar  to 
the  three   I  have  described,  and  of  course  i 
can  vouch  for  tlie  truth  of  my  statements  ; 
and  should  it  not  be  requiring  too   much  of  | 
you,   we  propose  requesting  permission  to; 
allow  it   to   remain    for    signature   at   your  j 
office  for  a  few  days  ;  or,  if  tliat  should  be  [ 
in  the  least  inconvenient,  we  will  place  it 
at  a  medical  bookseller's.     Trusting,    Sir, 
you  will  insert  this  in  the  columns  of  The 
Lancet, 

I  remain,  your  constant  reader, 

A  RIedical  Assistant  and 
jMember  of  the  Hall. 
South  Audley  Street, 

GrosTenor  Square. 


ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    \VESlMINSTEn 
HOSPITAL. 

To  the  EditorofTuK  Lancet. 

Sin, — YourCorrespondent  "  Philaletheg," 
and  Mrs.  Candour  in  the  pla^',  are  evidently 
cliildren  of  the  same  family  ;  under  a  veil 
of  ludicrous  plausibility,  both  vainly  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  pettj-  malice  which  is 
their  real  s]>ring  of  action,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  public  good,  visit  their  more 
deserving  neighbours  with  merciless  vitu- 
peration. Li  reply  to  tliis  gentleman,  I 
shall  rest  my  argument  on  matters  of  fact 
onlv,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  imitate  either 
his  logic  or  )>oliteness. 

If  Philalethes  (industrious  as  he  would  be 
supposed  to  be  in  the  pursuit  of  science) 
had  been  truly  desirous  of  making  tlie  best 
use  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  this  ex- 
cellent instiiution,  lie  would  liave  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  access  to  any  case  ;  a 
mere  intimation  of  his  wish  to  one  of  the 
resident  medical  officers,  would  instantly 
have  insured  to  him  every  facility  of  iuves- 
tigation  ;  and  if  lie,  or  any  one  else,  will 
"  at  any  time"  ajjply  to  I\Ir.  D.  O.Edwards, 
Mr.  Lant  Smith,  or  Dr.  Batles,  he  will  be 
enabled  "  to  question  any^  patient  he  may 
select,  or  take  notes  of  any  case." 

Mr.  Smith,  the  house  surgeon,  goes  round 
the  wards  every  morning  at  ten  ;  at  which 
time  every  student  who  chooses,  may  ac- 
company him,  and  assist  in  dressing- and  in 
performing  the  minor  operations  ;  yet  so 
little  do  the  "  industrious"  pupils  of  this 
hospital  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
that  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  are  pre- 
sent. 

Post-mortem  examinations  are  al\va3's 
made  wlien  the  friends  of  patients  do  not 
Interfere  to  prevent  them,  and  within  the 
last  six  months,  only  three  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  inspectio  cadaveris  was 


omitted,  and  these  were  owing  to  the  cause 
above  stated.  So  far  from  being  badly  con- 
ducted, these  examinations  are  performed 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  a  register  is 
kept  hy  Dr.  Balles,  the  clinical  assistant, 
in  whicli  the  morbid  appearances  are  accu- 
rately detailed,  'ibis  book  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  individual,  and  I  liave  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Batles  will,  with  his  usual 
urbanity,  accommodate  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  Philalethes,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man who  may  wish  to  make  inquiries  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  hospital. 

Public  notice  has  xery  frequently  been 
given  antecedent  to  these  inspections,  but 
without  any  increase  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  ;  and  the  two  or  three  stu- 
dents who  are  constantly  present  on  these 
occasions  not  requiring  the  stimulus  of  a 
placard  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the 
practice  has  been  discontinued  for  the  last 
two  months. 

Many  of  my  fellow  pupils,  I  fear,  are 
satisfied  with  literally  "  walking  the  hospilal ," 
and  consider  they  have  done  tlieir  duty  to 
their  parents,  to  themselves,  and  to  society, 
hy  joining  in  the  murch  of  intellect  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays.  Your  readers  will 
judge  if  Philalethes  belong  to  this  cla.^s.  I 
suspect  liis  visits  to  the  dead  room  are  "few 
and  far  between,"  and  that  his  zeal  in  de- 
traction has  led  him  to  make  assertions  be- 
fore ascertaining  their  truth.  Notwith- 
standing the  horror  it  may  excite,  I  shall 
once  more  commend  to  him  the  word  Cir- 
cumspice,  being  convinced,  that  if  he  will 
but  use  his  eyes  and  right  hand  in  the  pro- 
per place,  lie  will  find  much  more  profitable 
and  satisfactory  employment  than  in  dissect- 
ing the  characters  of  his  sui)eriors. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Westmonachus. 


WEISS  S    FEMALE    URETHRA    DILATOR. 

To  the  Eiiitor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Seeing  a  letter  in  your  Journal  of 
the  1.5th  of  last  month,  respecting  the 
female  urethra  dilator,  I  am  reminded  of. 
the  circumstances  connected  with  its  in- 
vention. My  friend,  Dr.  Nuttall,  of  Nor- 
ton Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  was  requested  to 
visit  a  ])alient,  in  consultation  with  jNIr. 
i\I'Nab,  the  surgeon  of  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
Tlie  result  of  which  was,  that  the  patient  was 
considered  to  be  affected  witli  a  calculus  of 
the  bladder  ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  in- 
vited to  examine  the  case,  in  order  tliat  he 
might  form  a  conclusive  opinion,  as  to  the 
means  that  should  be  adopted.  Sir  Astley 
advised  extraction  of  the  calculus  through 
the  urethra,  aftar  it  had  been  dilated.    Dr. 
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Nuttall  fully  concunod  in  the  propriety  of 
the  siisig-estion,  but  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed means.  He  thought  the  dilator  then 
iu  use  as  badly  desig-ned,  acting-,  as  it  did, 
on  the  principle  of  diverging  lines,  and  by 
consequence  dilating,  in  an  unequal  degree, 
different  parts  of  the  urethra.  He  objected 
also  to  the  spouge-tent,  as  a  painful  and 
clumsy  operation,  and  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  either,  the  use  of  a  dilator  that 
should  act  upon  parallel  lines,  forced  asunder 
by  a  screw;  thereby  enabling  the  operator  to 
dilate  equally  every  part  of  the  passage. 
Dr.  Nuttall  accompanied  Sir  Astley  to  Mr. 
Weiss's  ;  the  instrument  was  made  by  J\Ir. 
Weiss,  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
spoken  of  above,  and  succeeded  in  the  case 
I  have  mentioned,  iu  a  manner  that  satisfied 
the  most  sanguine  expectation. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Smith. 
March  27,  1828. 


ABUSES    IN    THE    WESTMINSTEH    IIOSPITAI,. 


Tu  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sia, — Having  perceived  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  your  publication  that  some  person 
had  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  Surgeons  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them  b}' 
"  Discipulus  .Esculapii,"  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark, tliat  the  statement  of  "  Westmona- 
chus"  is  entirely  false.  I  suppose  tiiat  an 
account  of  the  vacancy  of  the  "apothecary- 
ship"  at  that  Hospital,  has  induced  some 
of  the  wori^i/  young  men  to  deviate  from  the 
impulse  of  their  own  consciences,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  surgeons.  "  Quiiquis  pro  se." 

Among  other  disadvantages  attending;  that 
Hospital,  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  "  post- 
mortem examinations"  are  carried  on  v.ith- 
out  any  previous  notice,  and  the,  students  are 
thus  deprived  of  this  most  valuable  source 
of  professional  investigation.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  occupy  your  pages  with 
any  more  complaints,  hojiing-  that  this  will 
be  sufficient  to  iiifluence  the  surgeons  to 
adopt  some  plan  for  the  better  regulation  of 
this  ini])or(aiit  braneli  of  pathological  re- 
search, and  in  their  attendance  at  the  Hospi- 
tal, which  1  still  affirm  has  been  grossly  ue- 
gligent,  but  am  happy  to  say  is  a  little  im- 
proved since  the  appearance  of  my  last 
letter. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Discipui.us  -■ilsrvr.APii.'' 

March  '23,  1028. 

No.  2'10. 


HOSPITAL    OF    SURGERY, 

Panton  Sfjuare,  St.  Jameses. 


SINGULAR    DISEASE    OF    THE    TIBIA. —  A.1IPU- 
TATION. 

J.  S.  aetat.  10.  There  is  a  circular  ulcer 
nearly  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  on 
the  fore  part  of  tlie  left  leg,  about  its  mid- 
dle ;  its  surface  is  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding integuments,  and  consists  of  nume- 
rous irregular  granulations  of  a  peculiar 
florid  red  colour  :  from  the  centre  of  the 
sore  arises  a  large  irregular  excrescence  of 
a  honiy  consistence,  which  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  tibia,  portions  of  which  the  patient 
is  in  the  habit  of  pairing  oft".  The  ulcer 
discharges  an  acrid  sanies  of  a  most  offensive 
odour.  He  suffers  constantly  excruciating 
pain,  which  he  describes  as  producing  the 
same  sensation  as  if  knives  were  run  into 
his  leg.     He  is  otherwise  in  good  health. 

He  states,  that  22  years  ago,  whilst  on 
duty  as  a  soldier,  he  received  an  injury  on  liis 
leg,  which  laid  bare  the  bone  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  induce  the  medical  officer  to  ad- 
vise the  removal  of  the  limb  at  that  period. 
Some  time  after,  several  splinters  of  bontt 
were  taken  away.  Since  then,  the  sore  has 
alwaj-s  remained  open  ;  and  within  the 
last  three  years,  the  horny  excrescence  be- 
gan to  shoot  out.  He  has  been  in  several 
of  the  western  depots  for  medical  science^ 
where  a  variety  of  remedies  were  employed, 
but  only  witli  temporary  relief,  'i'he  paia 
and  annoyance  have,  oi  late,  been  so  great, 
as  to  prevent  him  following  any  occupation. 
In  this  distressing  situation,  and  no  hope 
being- held  out  to  him  of  a  remedy,  lie  was. 
advised  to  submit  to  the  removal  of  tlie  limb, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  admitted  into  this 
Hospital,  and  on  Sunday  last  the 

Operation 

of  an  amputation  below  the  knee,  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  two  lateral 
flaps  being  made  with  a  common  scalpel. 
Three  vessels  were  secured,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  were  brought  together  with 
sticking  plaster. 

This  operation  was  not  well  executed, 
the  tibia  having  been  entirely  divided  be- 
fore the  saw  came  in  contact  with  the 
fibula. 
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EXORBITANT  CHARGES  TO  PUPILS 


THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  April  5,  1828. 

We  liave  been  informed,  on  authority  in 
■which  we  are  disposed  to  place  confidence, 
that  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  has  recently  issued  orders 
to  the  managing  Committees  of  the  Hospi- 
tals in  Dublin,  receiving  support  from  Go- 
vernment, to  furnish  him  with  an  account 
of  the  fees  paid  by  pupils  for  attendance  in 
these  institutions.  The  object  of  the  vice- 
regal mandate,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
is  either  to  reduce  these  fees  from  the  pre- 
sent rate,  to  appropriate  them  to  the  use  of 
the  charities,  or  to  throw  the  latter  entirely 
open  for  medical  and  surgical  instruction. 
The  two  great  Hospitals  of  Dublin,  Stevens' 
and  the  Richmond,  in  which  the  price  of 
admission  is  most  exorbitant  and  severely 
felt  by  students,  from  attendance  at  these 
establishments  being  required  by  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Surgeons,  come  under  the 
operation  of  this  scrutiny,  as  receiving 
support  from  Government ;  so  that,  if  a  re- 
trenchment of  this  kind  be  carried  into 
eifect,  it  will  fortunately  reach  those  places 
in  which  the  evil  exists  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent. But  whether  the  intentions  of  his  Ex- 
cellency turn  out  in  accordance  with  our 
information  or  not,  the  question,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  fully  brought  before  the  public,  and  the 
occasion  to  be  favourable  for  its  investiga- 
tion. The  subject,  like  most  others  affect- 
ing medical  education,  has  been  frequently 
adverted  to  both  bj'  ourselves  and  many  in- 
telligent correspondents  ;  and  w^e  have  little 
doubt  but  the  attention  at  present  directed 
to  it,  has  been  the  consequence  of  such  dis- 
cussion. The  sense  of  all  the  disinterested 
portion  of  the  profession,  awakened  to  the 
consideration  of  the  abuse,  by  the  facts  and 
reasoning  recorded  in  these  pages,  has  been 
taken  on  its  enormity  ;  and  we  know,  that 


in  the  observations  which  we  have  to  make, 
we  shall  only  re-echo  the  opinions,  and 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Besides,  we 
have  not  ourselves,  though  the  topic  has 
been  repeatedly  alluded  to  incidentally, 
hitherto  given  it  such  an  examination  as  it 
obviously  demands  ;  or  placed  it  in  all  those 
relations,  demonstrative  of  its  injurious  in- 
fluence, of  which  it  is  susceptible.  These 
fees,  have,  in  fact,  latterly  been  raised  to 
such  a  height,  and  are  exacted  under  such 
anamolous  circumstances,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover no  means  by  which  they  might  be 
prevented  from  being  carried  to  a  still  more 
extravagant  rate,  or  reduced  from  their  pre- 
sent exorbitant  standard,  except  by  the  force 
of  that  popular  opinion,  which  we  are  about 
to  direct  against  the  abuse.  For,  however 
startling  the  announcement  may  be  to  all 
interested  in  medical  education  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  medical  sciences,  there  is 
really  no  other  power  than  that  of  opinion, 
to  prevent  the  oligarchy  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  Hospitals  from  absolutely  closing  up 
these  establishments  by  excessive  charges 
against  all  students,  except  their  own  sons 
and  nephews,  and  those  to  whom  they  wish 
to  make  a  present  of  admission.  This  pos- 
sibility, or  extreme  case,  which  we  have 
merely  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of 
altering  a  system  by  which  such  an  injustice 
might  be  committed,  arises  entirely  from 
the  undefined  authority,  or  rather,  usurped 
right,  by  which  the  oligarchy  have  extended 
their  claims  from  time  to  time,  until  they 
have  at  length  operated  as  a  positive  pre- 
vention to  the  acquisition  of  medical  know- 
ledge, both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland, 
The  axiom,  which  the  experience  of  history 
has  proved  to  be  correct,  that,  the  more  im- 
perfect the  right,  the  more  certain  and 
noxious  the  oppression,  would  seem  to  hold 
equally  valid  in  medical,  as  in  civil  taxa- 
tion. In  those  cases,  for  example,  where 
a  tax,  or  contribution  of  any  kind,  is  defined 


AT  THE  DUBLIN  HOSPITAL. 
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by  law,  (liscretionaiy  exaction  is  at  least 
provided  against  ;  but  in  those  iustances 
where  individuals  are  empowered  to  collect 
all  they  can,  or  when  tlie  imposition  of 
iaxes  is  a  pure  usurpation,  the  severest 
grievances  are  the  invariable  results.  From 
the  commissioned  revenue  -  factor  of  an 
eastern  despot,  the  subject  has  no  other  pro- 
tection than  his  own  insolvency,  or  the  ca- 
pricious avarice  of  his  oppressor  ;  and  in 
those  instances  at  home  in  which  corpora- 
lioiis  have  assumed  a  rig-ht  of  mulcting  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  excessiveness  of  tlie  de- 
mand will  be  generally  found  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  assessor's  deficiency  of  title. 
For  the  purposes  of  exaction,  there  is  no- 
thing like  obscurity  of  claim — it  is  the  cap 
of  Fortunatus,  the  Aladdin's  lamp,  of  the 
thorough-faced  impostor — the  night  under 
whose  shelter  he  demands  with  safety  your 
property  in  the  very  light  of  day.  Placed 
in  analogous  circumstances,  the  Agas  and 
Proctors  of  our  hospitals  transcend,  in  excess 
of  demand  and  impropriety  of  object  for  tax- 
ation, the  extortions  of  their  prototypes  pro- 
fessing the  tenets  of  Koran  or  Bible.  Either 
usurping  a  right  to  impose  fees  on  pupils, 
br  deriving  a  fictitious  authority  from  per- 
sons supposed  to  possess  such  a  power,  (for 
VPe  aire  neither  convinced  that  the  medical 
bflSc^TS  of  our  Hospitals  can  show  a  deed  of 
permission  from  the  incorpoTated  governors 
of  these  establishments  to  buy  a  revenue 
from  students,  nor  that  the  governors  them- 
selves are  authorised  to  grant  any  such  de- 
legated faculty  to  others,)  they  proceed  on 
such  an  imperfect  title  to  exact  the  moat  ex- 
travagant charges,  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
species  of  knowledge,  the  most  indispen- 
sable to  mankind.  On  the  opportunities  of 
studying-  disease  being  made  perfectly  ac- 
cessible to  all,  this  information,  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  huftian  racfe,  almost  en- 
tirely depends.  Hospitals  are  (or  should 
be)  the  sources  whence  health  is  distributed 
through  every  department  of  the  community, 
Bs  life  and  nutrition  are  ciicluated  through 


the  system  from  the  heart.  To  seal  up,  by 
impossible  conditions  of  attendance,  to  the 
majority  of  pupils,  these  sources-  of  in- 
struction is,  in  point  of  turpitude,  on  a 
level  with  poisoning  the  springs  from  which 
the  public  are  supplied  with  one  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  hospitals  over  which 
this  oligarchy  preside,  are  not  only  rendered 
inaccessible  to  many,  and  almost  useless  to 
all,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
in  them  is  conducted,  but  by  a  by-law  of 
our  college,  they  prevent  provincial  chari- 
ties from  becoming  substitutes  for  our  me- 
tropolitan establishments.  For  the  fees 
which  they  exact  from  pupils,  though  tlie 
pretext  for  imposing  such  fees  is  the  com- 
munication of  instruction,  they  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  make  no  compensation.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  most  ultra 
supporter  of  this  system  does  not  claim  fees 
for  the  mere  inspection  of  the  patients  of  & 
hospital,  but  for  the  information  presumed 
to  be  derived  from  witnessing  his  practice, 
and  from  his  personal  instructions  in  clinical 
lectures.  But  even  if  this  hypothetical  com- 
pact were  as  honestly  fulfilled  as  it  is  noto- 
riously violated,  it  would  not  justify  the  ex- 
action ;  as  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that 
hospital  surgeons,  according  to  their  present 
rate  of  talent,  are  more  than  indemnified 
for  the  trouble  of  attending  these  establish- 
ments, and  the  delivery  of  clinical  lectures 
in  another  way.  Exacted  without  a  legal 
right,  appropriated  witliout  observing  the 
obligations  of  commercial  contract,  and  de- 
flected from  their  legitimate  objects,  to 
which,  under  every  condition  of  the  case, 
they  should  be  applied,  these  fees  have  no 
precedent  in  the  institution  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  would  be  tolerated  in  this  alone, 
and  here  alone  would  men  be  found  suf- 
ficiently venal  to  receive  them  without  re- 
morse. Of  the  consequences  of  this  system 
of  taxing  the  acquirements  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary species  of  human  knowledge,  it 
would  be  premature  to  speak  here,  as  we 
shall  have  to  show  hereafter,  that  if  there  be 
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MR.  B.  COOPER'S  CASE  OF  LITHOTOMY. 


one  course  more  hostile  than  another,  to  present  at  the  operation  ;  others,  who  wer^ 
tlie  cultivation  of  medical  science  in  this  not  present  at  the  operation,  have  neverthe- 
countr}',  that  course  may  be  found  in  this  less,  with  a  generosity  more  characteristic 
exaction,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  |  of  their  age  than  of  their  discretion,  added 
it  is  accompanied.  In  this  mere  announce- 1  the  weight  of  their  testimony  to  tliat  of  the 
ment  of  the  subject,  we  have  been  induced  i  eye-witnesses  of  the  melancholy  exhibition, 
to  reverse  the  usual  order  of  investigation,  I  and  volunteered   their  approbation  of  Mr. 


by  anticipating  conclusions  which  should 
follow  from  the  advancement  of  facts  and 
arguments,   as  a  more  compendious  form  of 


Bransby  Cooper's  performance.  Upon  the 
value  of  this  species  of  testimony  we  shall 
make  no  comment,  nor  do  we  think  it  ma- 


pointing  out  those  opinions  wliich  shall  be  j  terial  that  the  document  to  which  we  allude  is 
subsequently  substantiated.     V,'e  may  not,  i  signed,  we  believe,  by  notmore  than  one  th'.rd 


it  is  true,  presently  check  the  abuse,  but  we 
shall  place  such  a  body  of  moral  and  sub- 
stantive evidence  against  its  injustice  before 
the  public,  as  must  for  ever  render  the  pro- 


of the  number  of  young  gentlemen  present ; 
had  they  all  signed  it,  their  united  opinioa 
of  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  self-possession 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bransby  Coopeh  on  this 


fits  of  a  vice,  which  cheats   charity  of  its  :  occasion,  is  not  likely  to  influence  the  judg- 
rights,  and  defrauds  the  beggar  of  the  alms    ment  of  the  profession,  whatever  it  may  effect 


of  science,  a  poor  compensation  for  that 
derision  and  contempt  with  which  mankind 
must,  in  future,  look  upon  its  perpetrator. 


Our  report  of  the  operation  of  lithotom)-- 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  after  employing  a  variety  of  diffe- 
rent instruments,  extracted  the  stone  at  the 
end  of  fifty-five  minutes, — the  average  maxi- 
mum of  time  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed by  skilful  surgeons  being  about  six 
minutes  ;*  has,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, excited  no  ordinary  8':'nsation  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  as  well  as  among  the 
operator's  professional  brethren.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  our  report,  in  a  letter  signed 
by  a  number  of  the  dressers  and  pupils  of 
the  Borough  Hospitals,  which  letter  has 
been_  inserted,  as  an  advertisement,  in  The 
Times,  and  also  in  the  Mm-niug  Herald. 
Some  of  the  young  gentlemen  wlio  have 
affixed  their  signatures  to  this  letter,  were 


*  We  have  frequently  seen  tlie  operation 
performed  by  the  senior  surgeon  of  Guy's 
Hospitcil  in  less  than  one  minute  ! 


with  the  public.  The  question  to  which  th« 
manner  in  which  tlie  late  operation  was  per- 
formed is  calculated  to  give  rise,  is  not  a 
question  between  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  and 
his  pupils,  but  it  is  a  question  between  a  sur- 
geon, holding  a  high  and  responsibel  situa- 
tion in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  public.  Of 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's  amenity  of  man- 
ners, and  kindness  of  disposition,  we  enter- 
lain  no  doubt  ;  and  the  letter  in  question 
may  be- regarded  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  a  good-natured  lecturer 
is  held  by  the  young  gentlemen  who  at- 
tend his  class.  But  the  question  is  not, 
whether  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  is  popular 
among  his  pupils,  but  whether  he  per- 
formed the  late  operation  with  that  de- 
gree of  skill,  which  the  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal ;  whether,  in  short,  the  case  presented 
such  di^culties  as  no  degree  of  skill  could 
liave  surmounted  in  less  time,  or  with  less 
disastrous  consequences ;  or  whether  the  un- 
fortunate patient  lost  his  life,  not  because 
his  case  was  reallj'  one  of  extraordinary 
difficulty,  but  because  it  was  the  turn  of  a 
surgeon  to  operate,  who  is  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  sysr 
tem,  and  who,  whatever  may  be  his  private 
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virturs,  would  never  have  been  placed  in  a 
situ.ition  of  such  deep  responsibility  as  that 
which  he  now  occupies,  had  he  not  been  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Tliis  is  the 
(juestion,  the  only  question,  in  wliich  the 
public  is  interested  ;  and  if  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  is  desirous  of  bringing  tliis  question 
to  an  issue  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  it  will  be 
for  Mr.  Harrison,  the  treasurer  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  to  enligliten  the  minds  of  the  jury 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  elevated 
to  his  present  situation.  In  the  event  of  an 
action,  we  shall  most  unquestionably  call 
upon  Mr.  Harrison  to  disclose  these  circum- 
stances to  the  jury.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
do  not  anticipate  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion by  positively  impugning  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper's  skill;  but  we  contend,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  contended  on  former  occasions, 
tliat  the  inevitable  tendency  of  making  the 
patronage  of  hospital  surgeoncies  an  affair 
of  family  influence,  jobbing,  and  intrigue, 
is  to  occasion  a  cruel  and  wanton  augmenta- 
tion of  human  suffering,  and  to  render  fre- 
quent such  heart-rending  spectacles  as  that 
which  was  lately  exhibited  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. 

AVe  repeat,  that  there  may,  by  possibility, 
have  been  difficulties  in  this  case,  which  no 
degree  of  surgical  skill  could  have  sur- 
mounted in  less  time,  or  with  greater  ability, 
than  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  exhibited  ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen,  whether  such  difficulties 
can  be  shown  to  have  existed.  At  present, 
not  a  single  material  fact  in  our  report  is 
denied,  though  its  general  accuracy  is 
vaguely  questioned  by  the  operator's  pupils. 


this  was  a  case  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  allude  serious- 
ly to  the  document  which  has  been  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Bkanshy  Cooper's  select  pupils. 
But  as  these  are  the  only  panegyrists  the 
operator  has  hitherto  procured,  we  will  put 
a  case,  which  may  enable  the  public  to 
estimate  the  value  of  their  approbation. 
Suppose  it  had  been  stated  that,  instead  of 
employing  fifty- five  minutes  in  extracting 
the  stone,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  had  per- 
formed the  operation  in  the  usual  time — 
say  four  or  five  minutes.  Suppose  it  had 
been  stated  that,  instead  of  manifesting 
great  perplexity  and  embarrassment,  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  had  exhibited  the  utmost 
coolness  and  self-possession  ;  that  the  pa- 
tient appeared  to  sufter  very  slightly  during 
the  operation,  and  was  removed  from  the 
theatre  with  every  prospect  of  a  favourable 
issue  to  the  case.  Let  us  suppose  these,  and 
simi\ar  false  rejiresentations,  to  have  been 
made  in  this  Journal ;  and  we  will  ask  whe- 
ther any  of  these  young  gentlemen,  friendly 
as  their  feelings  are  towards  a  teacher, 
whose  good  nature  is  matter  of  greater  noto- 
riety than  his  science,  and  interested  as 
they  are  in  obtaining  his  good  will,  and  his 
certificates  to  enable  them  to  pass  their 
examinations  at  the  College  before  his 
"  uncle,"  who  is  the  president  of  that  benight- 
ed body  ; — we  will  ask  whether  any  of  these 
young  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  did,  and 
more  than  one-tiurd  of  whom  did  ?iot  see 
the  operation,  would  have  come  forward  to 
contradict  a  favourable,  though  a  false, 
report.  We  repeat  that  we  do  not,  as  the  case 
stands  at  present,   directly  and  positively. 


It  is  not  denied,  that  nearly  one  hour  elapsed  j  impugn  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's  surgical  skill ; 
before  i\Ir.  Bransby  Cooper  extracted   the  |  hut,  as  none  of  the  material  facts  detailed  in 


stone.  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  operator 
had  recourse  to  tlie  multiplicity  of  instrtu- 
ments  enumerated  in  our  reiiort.  It  is  not 
denied,  that  the  patient  was  subjected  to 
extraordinary     sufi:ering — suflTering     which 


our  report  have  been,  or,  we  believe,  can  be, 
contradicted  ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that,  looking  to  the  circumstances  attending 
this  and  other  operations  performed  by  this 
gentleman  ;   in  connexion  with  the  circum- 


could  scarcely  fail   to  terminate  in  death  ;' stances — we  believe  that  we  are  justified,  and 
but  uo  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  I  that  Mr.  Hakrisox,  the  treasurer  of  Guy's 
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Hospital,  knows  we  are  justified  in  saying, 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  liis 
elevation  to  bis  present  situation,  justice, 
liumanity,  tbe  interests  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  tbe  safety  of  tbe  public  at  large, 
call  alike  for  investigation.  Whether  this 
investigation  be  of  a  judicial  character  or 
not,  we  are  indififerent.  We  are  prepared 
to  meet  Mr.  Buansby  Cooper,  if  he  think 
fit,  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ;  we  will  meet  him 
in  our  own  person,  (for  this  will  not  be  a 
case  to  intrust  to  a  lawyer,  however  emi- 
nent or  highly  gifted,)  and  we  shall  see  whe- 
ther Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  will  be  equally 
prepared  to  meet  us,  tbe  public,  the  rela- 
tives of  the  unfortunate  patient,  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  Governor  of  Guy's  Hospital. 


THE    "  divine"  DOCrOR. 

In  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  it  is  required,  tliat  the  purcltasers 
of  degrees  should  spend  at  least  two  3-ears 
in  an  university,  before  they  can  be  admit- 
ted into  tbe  body  corporate,  hence  Jem  wy 
Johnstone,  and  all  the  other  Aberdeen 
DUBS,  were  obliged  to  abscond  to  some 
seat  of  learning  before  they  could  become 
licentiates.  Tbe  jM.  D.  of  "divine,"  ori- 
gin, Charles  Mansfield  Clarke,  Accoucheur 
and  Bat,  never  having  entered  the  precincts 
of  an  university,  cannot  be  associated  with 
the  Dowagers  of  Pall  JNIall  East,  without 
this  law  beincf  "  discharged." 


quinine,  having  found  that,  in  several  cases, 
the  latter  medicine  has  no  effect  until  the 
liver  has  been  "  emulged,"  as  the  late  Dr. 
Curry  termed  it,  by  the  use  of  mercury. 


SULPHATE   OF  QUININE  IN  INTEKMITTENTS. 

Dr.  FoRSTER  reports,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  in  the  treatment  of  interrait- 
tents,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  that  the  plan 
of  exhibiting  the  sulphate  of  quinine  as 
recommended  in  this  Journal,  by  Dr.  El- 
liotson  ;  namely,  the  administration  of  one 
dose  of  ten  grains,  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  cure.  But  Dr.  Forster  always 
exhibits  calomel,  previously  to  giving  the 


Mr.  Warburton's  motion  for  a  commit^- 
tee  of  inquiry  did  not  come  on,  as  was  ex- 
pected, on  Thursday  evening  last.  It  is 
postponed  until  after  Easter. 


ON  AVHAT  IS  denominated  "  UNSOUNDNESS 
OF  JIIND,"  BV  GEORGE  NESSE  HILL,  ESQ., 
CHESTER. 

"  Things  by  their  right  names." — Lai  on. 

Suffer    an    humble    individual    to    ex- 
^  press  his  gratification  at.  your  notice   of  a 
late  commission  of  lunacy.     It  is  impossible 
but  that   a  certain   quantum  of  good  must 
j  arise  from   investigating  the  nature  of  thac 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  de- 
nominated "  unsoundness  ;"    that  yourself, 
!  and  some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents 
may  pursue  this  inquiry,  is  a  "  consummation 
!  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  more  especially  by  all 
j  those  medical  practitioners  who  have  devoted 
I  many   years  to    exploring   tbe  nature,    and 
I  attempting  a  rational  treatment  of  insanity. 
Every   man  accustomed    to    observe   what 
I  passes  daily  within    himself,    is   conscious 
that,  as  age  advances  in  the  march  of  decay, 
so   his    mind    proportionally    retreats    into 
irregularity,   gradual   abolition  of  memory, 
and    ultimate    second    childhood ;    arguing 
otherwise  is,   indeed,  the  true    "  refuge  of 
ignorance,"  and  tlie  only  true  materialism, 
insulting    to    common    sense    and    contra- 
dictory   to  real  religion    and    sound    phi- 
losophy. 

Dictionary  wisdom  tells  us,  that  unsound- 
ness is  the  opposite  to  soundness ;  call 
"  things  by  their  right  names,"  and  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  immortal  soul,  which  the 
mighty  Creator  breathed  into  t)ie  wonder- 
ful body  he  had  formed  '!  How  can  a  wear- 
ing out  mind  be  otherwise  considered,  than 
as  a  wearing  out  body'!  What  a  mighty 
step  is  advanced  in  the  declension  of  the 
mental  faculties,  by  an  apoplectic  attack, 
an  epileptic  paroxysm,  or  a  paralytic  sei- 
zure '!  The  medical  evidence  on  the  late 
exposure  of  a  venerable  clergyman  is  valu- 
able, but  would  have  been  more  so,  had 
nothing  been  said  about  our  holy  religion, 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  independence  of 
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min<l  upon  matter  ;  the  wearing  and  worn- 
out  mind,  only  resembles  idiolcy  ;  but 
idiotic  mind  is  not  insane  mind,  no  more 
than  it  is  a  wDrn-out  one.  Nothing  can 
more  effectually  prevent  success,  in  the 
attempts  to  cure  insanity  through  tlie  me- 
dium of  diseased  body,  (whence  it  always 
originates,)  than  tlie  belief  of  the  intel- 
lectuality of  mind.  Can  what  is  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  immortal,  be  iufiueuced  by  the 
operation  of  gross  matter "!  Non  compos 
mentis  nre  right  words,  and  will  do  very  well 
to  denote  exhausted  or  decaying  mind,  if 
"  things  were  called  by  their  right  names  ;" 
but  no  sooner  are  these  three  words  pro- 
nonced,  but  with  spell-like  influence,  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  thinks  of  insauitj',  points 
to  his  head,  and  exclaims,  "  Ah,  poor  fellow  ! 
lie  is  no  more  I  find."  Now,  had  the  Not- 
tingham jury  stopped  in  their  verdict  at  the 
word  "  affairs,"  their  verdict  would  have 
been  correct,  and  consistent  with  nature  and 
truth.  Insanity  is  rarely  a  disease  of  age, 
when  the  mental  faculties  are  breaking 
down,  and  yielding  to  the  first  evidences  of 
approaching  dissohition.  In  a  practice  of 
nearly  fortj'-seven  years,  I  have  never  had  a 
patient  atHicted  with  insanity,  whose  age 
exceeded  sixty-four  ;  a  gentleman  who  re- 
covered his  reason,  lived  to  be  non  compos, 
but  suftered  no  insane  relapse.  Insanity 
is  always  founded  on  peculiar  predispo- 
sition, without  wliich  there  can  be  no  in- 
sanity ;  but  having  treated  at  large,  on  all 
the  subjects  connected  with  tins  wonderful 
and  appalling  disease,  in  an  "  Essa3-  on  its 
Prevention  and  Cure,"*  it  is  the  less  neces- 
sary to  dwell  now  on  this  most  serious  subject 
of  human  contemplation.  Your  liberality  will 
indulge  me  in  expressing  the  high  satis- 
faction 1  experienced  at  my  work  having 
aroused  the  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  materially  promoted  the  parliamentary 
inquiry,  which,  for  a  short  time,  was  carried 
on  with  vigour.  How  greatly  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  tliis  vigour  was  so  evanes- 
cent, and  that  other  pressing  concerns  should 
Lave  intervened  to  check  the  progress,  and 
paralyse  the  efforts  then  made,  before  they 
had  been  completely  investigat'<l,  and  every 
accommodation  and  relief  afforded  to  suffer- 
ing huiianity,  which  benevolent  wisdom 
could  suggest.  Sure  the  period  is  at  hand, 
when  all  will  be  done  that  can  be  done,  to 
place  the  treatment  of  the  insane  on  a  rational 
and  humane  basis.  To  designate  decaying 
mind  as  a  disease,  is  about  as  rational  as  to 
call  it  criminal  to  have  a  fever,  or  the  small- 
pox. One  medical  witness,  at  the  late 
trial,  says,  the  mind  becomes  "  defunct," 
another   name   for  dead.     Does,   then,  this 


*  See  the  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Eclectic 
Reviews,  &c.,  of  the  dav. 


"  emanation  from  the  divinity,"  (as  another 
witness  expresses  himself,)  die!  Does  it 
sicken,  decline,  and  expire ,  before  the  body  I 
Certainly  not  in  insanity,  no  more  than  a 
paralysed  limb  becomes  defunct  or  dies. 
When  the  organ  of  eloipience  is  so  ration- 
ally employed  in  depicting  the  origin  of 
human  passions,  proving,  in  terms  clear  and 
intelligible,  that  the  stomach  and  organs  of 
generation  are  the  fountains  from  whence 
they  spring,  that  the  passion  of  love  is  main- 
tained by  corporeal  vigour,  and  when  the 
"  bodily  energies  decline,  love  is  extinguisli- 
ed  ;"  sounder  truths  were  never  uttered  ; 
but,  when  the  same  elo(|uence  told  the  Court 
at  Nottingham,  that  "  if  we  suppose  the 
mind  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  sujireme 
being,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  ordinary 
corruptions  of  matter  ;"  when  these  two 
tilings  are  brought  into  apposition,  are 
"  things  called  by  their  right  names  I"  The 
illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  passions, 
their  growth  with  the  growth  of  the  body, 
from  whence  they  originate — their  vigour 
and  decline,  are  beautifully  portrayed; 
but  who  is  yet  hardy  enough  to  adventure 
tlie  promulgation  of  the  doctrine,  that  such 
are  the  faculties  of  the  immortal  soul, 
breathed  into  man's  bod^'  by  the  Creator  of 
thiit  body,  and  which  is  combined  with 
organic  matter  in  a  manner  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, because,  as  we  are  truly  told,  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  &c.  What  has  gross 
materialism  (which  sees  nothing  beyond 
the  grave)  to  do  with  this  reasoning  1  Can 
the  faculties  of  tlie  incorporeal  intellectual 
spirit  dwell  in  the  stomach,  as  was  supposed 
by  an  Indian  tribe,  or  in  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, and  thus  give  birth  to  human  pas- 
sions'! Could  we,  by  "  overcharging  the 
stomach,  produce  dulness  of  the  faculties," 
if  those  faculties  were  spiritual  emanations'? 
"  Inseparable  conjunction  of  body  and  mind." 
Inseparable !  Alas,  how  very  few  bodies, 
80  years  old,  fail  to  show  hourly  proof  of 
defunct  mind,  or,  as  the  ingenious  lecturer 
says  of  the  mind,  "  it  is  extinguished." 
What  is  extinguished,  if  things  are  called 
by  their  right  names.  Are  mind  and  soul 
convertible  terms'!  When  we  hear  and  read 
of  "  the  inseparable  conjunction  of  mind 
and  body,"  are  the  body  and  soul  inseparable'* 
Is  the  imperishable  spirit  a  seedling  placed 
by  its  maker  in  the  stomach,  heart,  or  brain, 
to  grow,  arrive  at  its  acme,  and  decline 
with  the  bodily  energies,  and  ultimately 
become  extinguished  with  them?  This  is 
gross  materialism,  if  any  thing  be  ;  but 
^^•hat,  then,  is  the  principle  of  life,,  and 
wliat  the  injmortal  spirit  !  Is  the  latter 
subject  to  decay  ?  Is  it  capable  of  forgetting 
that  a  man  has  a  daughter,  who  had  stung 
him  with  the  unkindness  of  a  Goneril  ?  In- 
competency of  mind  and  body  is  one  and 
the   same  thing ;   otherwise   a  man  at  80 
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would  be  as  competent  to  solve  a  problem 
of  Euclid,  as  he  was  at  '28;  but  could  be 
tarry  a  sack  of  wheat  as  well  at  the  former 
age  as  at  the  latter  ?  Impainneiit  or  defec- 
tion of  menial  faculties,  is  not  iusaiiily. 
Wiicn  the  mind  and  body  are  like  anj'  other 
piece  of  complex  machinery,  are  so  worn 
ont  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  repair,  bis 
Jjroperty  is  not  to  be  cruelly  despoiled,  or 
his  body  incarcerated  for  a  disease  be  never 
bad.  If  it  be  proper  that  the  estate  of  a 
luuatic  should  be  ]daced  under  the  care  of 
the  Chancellor,  is  it  not  equally  proper  that 
bis  Lordship  should  have  the  cognizance  and 
appropriation  of  the  property  of  a  man  of 
worn-out  mind?  And  who  is  hardy  enough 
to  aver,  that  such  a  man  ought  to  be  sent 
to  a  mad-house!  If  all  those  who  endea- 
vour to  support  such  absurdities  were  to  be 
sent  to  such  a  receptacle  for  one  little  monlli, 
they  would  learn  a  very  salutary  lesson. 
Sound  mind  must  mean  healthy  mind,  if  it 
mean  auy  thing;  "unsound  mind"  must 
mean  diseased  mind  ;  but  is  every  diseased 
mind  an  insane  one  l  Are  there  not  such 
diseases  as  phrenitis,  delirium,  coma,  &c. 
Commissions  of  inquiry,  whether  a  man  be 
a  lunatic,  or  arrived  at  a  state  of  second 
childhood,  are  serious  investigations,  and 
demand  the  most  jiatient  and  scrutinising 
inijuiry.  iStill  they  are  two  very  different 
things.  We  cannot  suppose  there  was  one 
of  tlie  Nottingham  jury  ignorant  that  age, 
ill  usage,  wear  and  tear,  will  as  certainlv 
derange  and  destroy  his  wag-on,  as  they  will 
tlie  horses  which  draw  it.  Intellect!  what 
do  we  definitively  know  of  ntellect  !  Should 
the  word  ever  be  used  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  expressive  of  the  faculties  of  the' 
immortal  spirit  !  What  does  the  human 
mind,  with  all  its  astonishing  powers,  com- 
prehend of  tlie  soul?  Of  sound  or  unsound 
intellectuality  !  What  are  the  constituent 
parts  of  anatomy  !  What  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, the  very  essence  of  vitality  ?  But 
wlien  we  speak  of  mind  and  its  functions, 
we  are  no  longer  at  sea  witliout  a  chart  or 
compass  ;  we  soon  make  head-land,  which 
it  is  permitted  us  to  explore,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  difl'erence  between  its  dis- 
eases and  its  senile  decay,  i'ailure  of  me- 
mory is  the  earliest  indication  of"  impaired 
mind  ;"  but  such  a  state  is  neither  insanity 
nor  idiotcy,  because  impaired  mind  is  not 
diseased  mind,  any  more  than  original  weak 
memory  is  actjuired  bad  memory.  The 
editor  of  the  AJoniing  Chronicle  of  Nov.  3d, 
has,  among  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
late  trial,  passed  a  very  heavy  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  medical  men  on  this  and  si- 
milar occasions,  which  thej'  are  forcibly 
called  upon  to  prove  tliey  do  not  merit;  it 
is  said  they  are  ready  "  to  advocate  any 
side  for  money  ;"  every  honourable  mind 
must  feel  indignant  at  such  a  foul  charge, 


and  hasten  to  repel  it  with  the  scorn  it 
merits:  conflicting  evidence  is  the  basis  of 
the  charge,  forming  a  just  complaint,  as  but 
too  often  occurring  in  our  courts,  especially 
in  lunatic  cases.  The  source  of  this  discre- 
pancy is  the  lamentable  fact,  that  but  very 
few  medical  men  have  made  what  are  called 
mental  diseases  a  jiart  of  their  study,  owing 
to  causes  too  well  known  to  require  particu- 
larizing.* Hence  few  come  so  qualified  to 
public  investigations,  as  to  enable  them  to 
give  clear  decided  statements  of  eveti  de- 
monstrable facts,  on  so  intiicate  and  neglect- 
ed a  subject;  and  thus  it  comes  out,  that 
imbecile  and  insane  mind  are  constantly 
confounded,  for  want  of  calling  things  by 
their  right  names.  Insanity  is  a  disease  very 
rarely  occurring  at  the  age  of  70  ;  wliereas 
evidences  of  a  worn-out  mind  do  not  often 
appear  before  that  rera  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing backnied  in  the  words  mm  cornp.,  for 
no  sooner  do  they  reach  the  auricular  por- 
tals of  our  courts  and  juries,  but  the  ideas 
connected  with  madness  and  madhouses 
rush  on  their  minds,  overwhelming  every 
iota  of  truth  and  common  sense,  and  hence 
incalc\ilable  mischief  results. 

Before  closing  these  desultory  remarks, 
permit  me  to  occupy  a  small  portion  more 
of  your  time,  to  remark  on  the  increased 
frequency  of  suicide  :  the  year  IQ'27  was 
pregnant  with  many  shocking  instances  of 
negdected  insanity,  and  its  almost  always 
certain  consequence.-.  What  subjects  ot 
human  suffering  CoU  so  pathetically  for  the 
prompt  exercise  of  all  the  kindlier  charities 
of  life,  as  those  deprived  of  reason"!  but 
who  have  been  more  neglected!  It  may  be 
safely  averred,  that  there  is  no  feeling  which 
assails  the  human  heart  so  pungently,  as 
that  of  losing  a  near  relative  or  valued 
friend,  under  circumstances  which  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  survivor  even  a  bare  sus- 
picion that  all  was  not  done  to  save  him 
which  might  have  been  done  ;  this  self-re- 
]>roach  ceases  but  with  memory  :  and  more 
especially  is  this  the  case,  when  existence 
is  closed  bj-  an  act  of  self-dastruction  ;  then 
the  arrow  is  doubly  barbed.  On  several 
late  (almost  weekly)  inqiiests,  what  an  as- 
semblage of  melancholy  distressing  facts 
have  been  disclosed,  to  meet  the  public  eye 
— these  are  manifest  ;  but  who  can  explore 
and  reveal  the  agonising,  but  useless  re- 
grets they  have  occasioned  in  the  breasts  of 
affectionate  survivors?  How  shall  this  an- 
guish be  ameliorated  ?  bow  shall  other  ten- 
der hearts,  now  beating  in  fancied  security, 
be  saved  from  similar  wretchedness!  I'he 
answer  to  this  important  ijuery  is  easy,  for 
has  not  the  immortal    Yerulam  left  it   on 


*  See   Essay   on  Prevention   and  Cure, 
&c.  Preface. 
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record,  that  "  the  wisdom  of  foresight  and 
prevention  is  better  than  the  visdoin  of 
remedy  1"  Once  fairly  rouse  public  attention 
to  tlie  importance  of  the  subject,  and  excite 
as  mueli  zeal,  knowledge,  and  care  in  be- 
linlf  ofthe  sufferer,  before  tlie  fatal  catastro- 
phe, as  there  is  always  exercised  afterwards 
toprove  the  insanity,  and  sliield  the  poor 
victim's  name  from  immerited  reproach. 
Useless  wisdom  !  uuavailing  kindness  !  Hav- 
ing for  its  reward,  neither  ])revention  nor 
cure!  Scarce  one  case  of  suicide  comes  before 
a  Coroner,  where  it  does  not  become  appa- 
rent, by  the  clearest  demonstration,  that 
there  was  time  sufficient  to  have  arrested 
the  jirogress  of  disease,  and  prevented  its 
fatality.  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
lady, or  its  just  mode  of  treatment,  furnishes 
110  apology,  since  so  much  lias  been  written 
on  this  most  awful,  as  well  r.s  interesting 
subject  of  human  contemjdation.  But  who 
will  read?  who,  from  pride,  false  reasoning, 
and  still  more  re])rehensihle  motives,  do  not 
guardedly  shun  the  view,  that  insanity,  in 
tlie  germ,  presents  to  thein  ]  criminally  fan- 
cying "  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  ;" 
whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  no  family  on  eartli 
possesses  exclusive  privileges,  or  a  grant  of 
exemption  from  madness;  all  are  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  exciting  causes  ;  and  where- 
ever  there  exists  predisposition,  the  acces- 
sion ofthe  malady  is  certain, — eclipsing  the 
brightest  of  human  understandings.  There 
are  certain  branches  of  humau  knowledge, 
of  which  it  is  almost  criminal  to  be  igno- 
rant— insanity  is  one  of  them.  How  can 
torpid  or  designed  inattention  answer  to 
itself  for  all  tlie  dreadful  consequences  of 
guilty  neglect?  And  is  it  nothing  to  re- 
store to  himself,  to  his  relatives,  to  society, 
and  to  the  world,  such  a  mart  as  the  excel- 
lent Romilly  1 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  remarks  to 
a  conclusion,  more  especially,  as  the  im- 
portant subject  of  erecting  asylums  for  pau- 
per lunatics  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
Parliament;  and  of  course,  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  management  of  the  insane 
■will  come  under  the  review  of  men,  who, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  will  allow  any  branch 
ofthe  important  subject  to  escape  their  scru- 
tinising investigation. 


ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  EDINBURGH. 

AMPUTATION    AT     THE       SIIOU  LDEn- JOI  NT 

OPERATION      or      LITHOTOMY STUDENTs' 

PETITION    TO    PARIIAMENT    ON    THE    SUB- 
JECT   OF    DISSECTION,  —  &C. 

SiNCK  the  last  report,  which  contained  all 
the  cases  of  any  importance  up  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  clinical  course,  nothing  par- 


ticular has  occurred  in  the  surgical  wards 
with  the  exception  of  two  cn]iital  operations. 
Tht'se  operations  were,  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  litliot')my.  Tlie  subject 
of  the  former,  Jane  ^Valker,  aged  thirty- 
three,  was  admitted  on  the  evening  of  the 
lOih  of  March,  about  nine  o'clock.  The  arm 
and  fore-arm  were  severely  lacerated  and 
contused  ;  the  carpal  and  meta-carpal  bones 
luxated;  the  radius  and  ulna  fractured  in 
several  places  ;  and  the  biceps  muscle  sepa- 
rated from  its  connexions  as  high  up  as  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  scapula,  with  tlie 
remaining  soft  parts  of  the  humerus  ex- 
tensively injured  along  the  two  lowei  thirds 
of  its  length.  The  injury  was  inflicted  at 
some  distance  from  town,  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  day  after  her  admission,  by  the 
wheel  of  a  water-mill.  There  was  no  he- 
morrhage. A  consultation  was  immediately 
lield,  after  which  Dr.  Ballingal  removed  the 
limb  at  the  shoulder  joint,  forming  the  del- 
toid into  a  single  flap,  in  consequence  ofthe 
contused  state  of  the  opposite  integuments. 
Four  vessels  were  taken  up  ;  the  flap  con- 
fined in  its  proper  place  by  the  interrupted 
suture  ;  and  adhesive  straps.  The  operation 
was  followed  by  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms, vomiting  having  come  on  in  the  night 
shortly  after  its  performance,  and  the  pulse 
ranging  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  for  the  first  five  days, 
with  furrtd  tongue  and  costiveness,  fol- 
lov>cd  by  one  slight  attack  of  diairhcca  an  J 
pain  of  abdomen.  The  discharge  tlirough- 
out  was  excessively  profuse  ;  no  union  of 
the  parts  having  taken  place  ;  and  on  the 
20th,  the  integuments  over  the  scapula  and 
above  the  clavicle  became  painful  on  pres- 
sure. The  usual  signs  of  suppuration  being 
piresent,  an  incision  was  made  on  the  23rd, 
on  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  scapula  ; 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  matter  eva- 
cuated. The  discharge  from  the  several 
openings  continued  profuse  ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  27th,  she  was  attacked  by  se- 
vere vomiting,  and  died  on  the  following 
morning  during  the  visit.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  examination  of  this  patient,  which 
might  explain  a  result  not  expected  from 
the  previous  symptoms. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed on  a  boy  of  tlie  name  of  C.  Mitchell, 
a  groom,  and  a  native  of  Calder.  He  was 
admitted  on  the  16th  of  March,  with  most 
of  the  usual  symjitoms  of  calculus,  as  fre- 
quent desire  of  micturition  ;  a  deep  seated 
pain  in  the  perineum  ;  sudden  stoppage  of 
urine  when  flowing  in  a  full  stream  ;  occa- 
sional prolapsus  ani ;  weakness  in  the  loins; 
and  a  sensation  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
which  could  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  sound  ; 
three  years  ago  he  passed  five  small  calculi, 
one  of  which  lie  states  to  l.ave  been  as  large 
as  a  horse-bean,    since  whicli  time  most  of 
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the  preceding  symptoms  have  been  preeent. 
On  the  Ifth,  Dr.  Hunter  performed  the 
operation  in  the  theatre,  by  making  the  ex- 
ternal incisions  into  the  urethra,  on  a  curved 
start"  with  a  scalpel,  and  subsequently  en- 
larging the  wound  on  the  removal  of  the 
staff  with  Blizard's  knife,  using  the  finger 
as  a  director,  and  cutting  upwards.  Two  or 
three  forceps  being  found  too  large,  or  tlie 
orifice  being  found  rather  too  small  for  them, 
one  was  at  length  intioduced,  and  after  many 
efforts  to  grasp  the  stone,  in  which  it  was 
broken,  a  large  fragment  of  it  was  extracted. 
The  bladder  was  next  syringed,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  stone  being  still  found  remain- 
ing, the  forceps  was  again  applied,  and  after 
many  tedious  eti'orts  to  seize  it,  another  piece 
was  taken  away.  The  scoop  was  then  intro- 
duced by  means  of  which  several  small  frag- 
ments were  removed  ;  and  lastly,  the  syringe 
was  again  used  to  wash  out  the  remaining 
particles,  the  whole  process,  owing  to  the 
defective  incision  and  consequent  fracture 
of  the  stone,  occupying  about  half  an  hour. 
The  stone  in  its  entire  state  must  have  been 
large,  the  nucleus  of  it,  composed  of  lithic 
acid,  being  of  the  size  of  an  olive  ;  and  the 
external  parts  composed  of  ammoniaco-mag- 
nesian -phosphate,  considerably  larger,  but 
broken  do>sTi  during  the  operation  into 
several  small  parts.  A  gum  tube,  such  as 
is  used  by  jMr.  Listen,  was  introduced  into 
the  bladder  ;  the  urine  passed  through  it 
purely  for  a  few  days,  when  it  was  removed  ; 
the  boy  has  not  had  a  i)ad  symptom  since 
the  operation  ;  the  urine  entirely''  flows 
through  the  wound,  which  looks  healthy  ; 
and  at  the  date  of  writing,  he  is  considered 
in  a  favourable  condition. 


from  one  pound  ten  to  two  pounds  an  ex- 
tremity. The  consequence  is,  that  from  this 
cause,  and  others,  there  is  a  considerable 
falling  ofi'in  the  number  of  the  students  here 
this  season,  and  that  a  deficieucy  of  nearly  a 
hundred  iu  the  number  of  the  graduates  of 
this  year  is  expected. 

ScOTUS. 

Edinburgh,  March  29,  1828. 


Lord  Lansdown's  observations  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Worcestershire  j^etition, 
have  been  felt  as  strongly  here  as  in  Eng- 
land. There  have,  in  consequence  of  his 
remarks,  been  two  or  three  meetings  of  the 
students  on  the  subject ;  and  a  subscription 
entered  into  for  defraying  the  expense  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament.  There  are  few 
places  indeed  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
mitigation  of  the  laws  ami  prejudices  against 
human  dissection,  than  Edinburgh;  for,  as  a 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  it  has  been, 
particularly  this  season,  injured  by  a  scarcity 
of  subjects,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  asserted  to  the  contrary,  by  persons 
who  prefer  concealing  the  truth,  to  acknow- 
ledging an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied 
without  being  made  public.  It  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  possible  for  the  generality  of  stu- 
dents to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
anatomy  iu  Edinburgh,  from  the  price  at 
which  the  materials  of  that  science  are  to  be 
procured  ;  a  subject  being  worth,  at  present, 
from  seven  to  ten  pounds,  or,  as  they  are 
more  usually  disposed  of  to  the  students, 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
March  29,  1828. 

DISCUSSION  ON  nURNS  AND  SCALDS- 

]Mr.  Bingham  read  a  paper  on  burns  and 
scalds,  dividing  these  accidents  iuto  three 
kinds,  the  first  where  the  partis  simply  ex- 
cited ;  secondly,  where  there  is  an  effusion 
of  serum  under  the  cuticle ;  and  lastly, 
where  there  is  destruction  of  the  part.  In 
the  first  species,  Mr.  Bingham  considered 
that  hot  or  cold  ap]>lications  miglit  be  used, 
as  best  suited  the  pat'eut's  feelings.  The 
vesications,  he  thought,  should  not  be 
opened  until  all  chance  of  the  serum  being 
absorbed  is  lost ;  they  are  then  to  be  punc- 
tured, and  powdered  chalk  sprinkled  over 
the  surface.  In  the  third  kind,  where  the 
part  is  actually  dead,  and  therefore  must  be 
thrown  off,  leaving  a  cavity  afterwards  to  be 
filled  by  granulations,  Mr.  Bingham  re- 
commended the  free  use  of  stimulants  in- 
ternally, as  well  as  externally  ;  and  he  Sjioke 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
utility  experienced  iu  the  administration  of 
opium.  When  suppuration  is  fairly  esta.- 
blished,  Mr.  Bingham  uses  the  calamine 
cerate,  with  a  small  portion  of  powdered 
opium.  In  cases  of  contraction  of  the  skin, 
Mr.  Bingham  thinks  it  would  be  advisable 
to  operate  by  introducing  a  portion  of  skin 
from  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

A  member  spoke  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  raw  cnttnn  in 
cases  of  burns  or  scalds,  and  stated  that 
which,  if  confirmed  by  experience,  is  highly 
important,  namely,  that  the  skin,  under  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  retains  its  original  pro- 
perties. 

Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Skene  made  some 
ingenious  remarks  on  the  modus  agendi  of 
the  remedy  in  question  ;  and  Dr.JoaNsroNE 
said,  that  he  thought  the  author  of  the  paper 
had  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the 
circumstance  of  burns  and  scalds  frequently 
proving  fatal  from  internal  disease. 

A  gentleman,  who  said  that  he  had  seen 
much  practice  in  the  colliery  districts,  ob- 
served   that    extensive     superficial    biun.s 
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usually  prove  fatal  in  the  stage  of  collapse  ; 
but  that  small  deep  burns  are,  for  the  most 
part,  faial  in  the  stage  of  excitement. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Dr. 
Barry  and  from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Society  ad- 
journed, 

LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
March  31,  1828. 

Dr.  IIaslam,  President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

Dr.  Stew  ART  moved  that  Dr.  Burne  be 
requested  to  publish  the  oration  which  Jie 
delivered  at  tlie  last  anniversary  meeting. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  said  that  lie  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present  when  the  oration 
was  delivered,  but  from  what  he  had  heard 
of  it,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  it  in  print. 
Dr.  Burn  was  thea  formally  requested  to 
publish  it. 

Dr.  BuitN'  rose  to  inquire  whether  any 
of  the  fellows  had  met  with  tetanus  pro- 
duced by  an  excised  wound  : — he  had  heard 
of  a  case  iu  which  it  appeared  to  arise  from 
this  cause,  and  was  desirous  of  learning 
whether  sucli  had  occurred  to  any  of  the 
gentlemen  present ;  in  the  case  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  it  appeared  to  be  induced  by  a 
puncture  made  in  bleeding; 

Mr.  Chevalier  said  that  some  cases  of 
tetanus  are  related  in  the  old  JMedical  and 
Pliysical  Journal,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  disease  in  question  came  on  in 
consequence  of  amputation,  but  he  was  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these 
cases,  and  therefore  could  not  say  whether 
any  tetanic  symptoms  made  their  appearance 
befoi'e  the  operation  was  performed. 

Dr.  Burn  did  not  consider  the  cases 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cuevaeier,  as  conclusive, 
even  if  no  tetanic  s^'mptoras  were  present 
at  the  time  of  amputation  ;  for  in  amputat- 
ing, the  bone  was  sawn,  and  some  of  the 
soft  parts  might  be  lacerated  by  the  teeth 
of  the  saw,  and  thus  the  disease  might  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  cause  which  "usually 
gives  rise  to  it. 

Mr,  IIowEi.  put  a  question  to  Mr.  King- 
don,  relative  to  the  case  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  which  Mr.  K.  related  to  the  Society 
at  the  last  meetin^^,  and  this  led  to  a  reca- 
pitulation of  a  great  part  of  what  was  pre- 
viously said  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  K. 
further  observed  that  he  had  seen  cases 
where  the  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles 
was  accompanied  with  symptoms  which  led 
to  tlie  supposition  of  diseases  that  did  not 
exist.  One  person  was  supposed  to  have 
rheumatism,  another  gout,  and  a  tliird  even 
stricture  of  the  rectum  I 

Mr.  IIowEL  then  stated  a  case  of  appa- 
rent apoplexy,  which  occurred  in  a  female, 
iu    the    last    month    of    pregnancy.      The 


woman  was  bled  largely,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards  it  was  found  that  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  dead  cliild,  nlthout;h  there  were 
not  any  symptoms  which  induced  him  to 
consi<ler  that  the  patient  was  in  labour. 
i'he  uterus  contracted  readily  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  placenta  ;  and  on  the  third 
day,  the  woman  had  some  return  of  sensi- 
bility ;  on  the  fifth  day,  she  was  still  more 
sensible,  but  was  not  even  then  aware,  till 
she  was  informed  of  it,  that  parturition  had 
taken  place.  The  lochial  discharge  was, 
in  this  case,  very  sliglit ;  the  woman  had 
been  much  alarmed  a  short  time  before  the 
fit  occurred. 

Dr.  Burn  related  a  case  very  similar  to 
the  preceding,  in  which  the  child  was  bora 
whilst  the  mother  was  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility without  any  of  the  symptoms  which 
usually  accompany  labour.  'This  woman, 
previously  to  tlie  occurrence  of  the  fit,  was 
much  distressed.  She  died  shortly  after 
delivery,  without  any  traceable  cause. 

Mr.  Field  made  some  observations  on 
a  case  of  parturition,  in  which  the  child  was 
born  very  rapidly,  apparently  by  a  single 
effort  of  tlie  uterus.  The  patient  lost  some 
blood  afterwards,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
syncope  for  a  long  time. 

I\Ir.  Waller  said  that  lie  had  seen  cases 
where  the  patient  had  been  insensible  for 
a  great  part  of  the  time  of  parturitioiu 
This  condition  was  noticed  principally  in 
women  subject  to  hysterics,  and  though 
the  symptoms  might  be  very  alarming  to 
those  who  had  not  before  witnessed  them, 
yet  he  did  not  believe  they  were  usually 
dangerous.  He  had  seen  patients  very  faint 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  very  small, 
and  the  uterus  was  properly  contracted. 
Sorue  practitioners  were  much  frightened  on 
these  occasions,  and  attributed  the  syncope 
to  a  continued  discharge  from  llie  uterus, 
which  however,  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover. They  were  apt  to  fancy  that  the 
uterus  did  not  contract  sufficiently,  and 
under  this  idea  they  sometimes  ''  scraped  " 
it  for  hours.  This  was  a  practice,  in  Mr. 
Waller's  opinion,  perfectly-  unnecessary, 
and  was  not,  under  such  circumstances,  at  all 
justifiable,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  ]ia3- 
morrhage  while  the  uterus  remained  pro- 
perly uoritificted.  He  considered  the  state 
of  inseiisi'iiiity  which  had  been  described, 
and  wliicii  he  had  seen  both  before  and 
after  delivery,  to  arise  from  hysterics,  and  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  call  it  the  "hysteric 
fainting  ;"  according  to  his  experience,  it 
always  yielded  to  the  remedies  as  usually 
employed  in  hysterics. 

Some  desultory  conversation  here  took 
place  upon  uterine  haemorrhage,  in  which 
Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Waller,  Mr!  Howel,  Mr. 
Kingdou  and  jMr.  Shirley,  took  a  jiart. 
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bigotry.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
all  men  of  talent,  without  the  least  regard 
to  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  in 
proportion  to  their  moral  merits  and  their 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  liis 
loss  will  be  equally  felt  by  his  personal 
An  open  committee  of  this  Society  was  I  friends,  as  by  his  scientific  correspondents. 


(^Essex  Herald.) 


held  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  Inn,  to  elect  officers,  and  to  arrange 
the  business  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
season  :  I)r.  Forster  in  tiie  chair.  After 
a  favourable  report  of  the  increase  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  the  cliairman  addiessed 
the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — Since  our  last  meeting,  an 
event  has  occurred  wliich  will  be  much  re- 
gretted hymen  of  science  tliroughout  Ku  ■ 
rope,  but  particularly  by  botanists  ;  I  allude 
to  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  F^innaean 
Society  of  London,  Sir  James  Ed.vard 
Smith — a  man  eminently  distinguished 
through  life,  for  his  unremitted  attention  to 
natural  history  in  general,  and  Ids  indefa- 
tigable endeavours  to  ]iromote  botanical 
science  in  particular.  It  was  only  when 
we  last  assembled,  about  six  weeks  ago, 
that  we  elected  him  our  honorary  and  cor- 
res]>onding  member,  and  this  day  I  have  to 
record  to  you  his  decease.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  his  death  should 
liave  taken  place  at  the  very  time,  and  1 
Lelieve  on  the  very  day,  that  his  last  volume 
of  Englhh  Fhra  was  published.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  my  father  through 
life,  and  they,  by  turns,  dedicated  their  bo- 
tanical works  to  each  other.  Dr.  Smith  (a 
title  by  which  he  is  still  better  known  in 
Europe  than  he  is  by  the  superfluous  epi- 
thet of  his  kuighthood)  was  tlie   son  of  a 


Since  our  last  meeting  I  am  hajipy  to  con- 
gratulate the  Society  upon  many  new  and 
most  respectable  names  which  we  have  this 
day  to  record  among  our  members.  [Here 
the  new  names  were  read,  and  Dr.  Forster 
tiien  resumed.]  It  is  now  time  that  I 
should  say  something  of  the  jirospects  of 
the  Society.  We  have  a  large  accession  of 
members,  and  consequently' <in  increase  of 
funds ;  but  have  we  already  a  curresponding 
aiiginentatiivi  of  pli/ji,  an  extended  olject  of  re- 
setirch,  and  a  better  arranged  scheme  for  the 
execution  of  that  object?  This  is  the  question 
which  I  propose  for  your  consideration  to- 
day. AVe  are  met  now  to  arrange  the  meet- 
ings for  the  Show  of  Flowers ;  but  we  have 
already  declared  a  more  extensive  object  to 
he  part  of  our  plan  ;  namely,  the  cultxvrtion 
of  the  more  immediately  useful  objects  of 
horticulture.  The  culture  of  the  garden, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  has  alwaj's 
blended  the  two-fold  objects  of  ornamental 
botany  and  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  and 
culinary  jdants.  Botany  was  first  cultivated 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  by  the  religious  or- 
ders in  their  monastery  gardens.  The  tra- 
velling friars  and  pilgrims  of  the  mendicant 
orders  introduced  the  greatest  number  of 
new  plants,  and  by  their  knowledge  and 
popular  application  of  medical  botany,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  modern  Pharnia- 
copa'ias.    Early  in  tlie  16th  century,  the  fol- 


respectable  merchant  of  Norwich,  and  was  i  lowers  of  St.  Ignatius  of  I..oyola  penetrated 
originally  intended  for  the  silk  trade,  but  the  |  the  most  dangerous  and  inhospitable  regions 
natural  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  into  a  of  the  earth,  and  brought  back  into  civilised 
more  scientific  line  of  life,  and  he  is  one  of,  Europe,  numerous,  new,  scarce,  and  useful 
the  numerous  instances  which  Great  Britain  \  plants  ;  a  trace  of  which  singularly  instruc- 


lias  afforded, of  individual  merit  raising  itself 
above  the  level  of  its  original  station,  to  the 
most  distinguished  place  among  men  of 
science.  Dr.  Smith  v.'as  educated  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  took  a  medical  degree  at  a  fo- 
reign university,  but  preferred  the  prosecu- 
tion of  science  to  the  drudgery  of  medical 
practice.   He  is  celebrated  as  the  jairchaser 


tive  part  of  the  history  of  botany  may  be 
still  found  in  the  popular  names  for  plants, 
such  as  Jesuit^ s  liurk,  St.  Ignatius'  liean. 
Monk's  llhiibarh,  and  numerous  ethers, 
v\diich  served  to  mark  out  for  our  imitation, 
the  attention  paid  to  the  useful  part  of  bo- 
tany, by  all  those  early  cultivators  of  the 
flower  garden.    Dr.  Forster  here  illustrated 


of  the  Herbarium  of  LiNN.=r,vs,  and  as  autlioi  j  the  subject  by  numerous  instances,  and  de- 


of  the  Flora  Jiritannica,  of  "  English  Botany,' 
and  of  numerous  other  works  on  plants,  lie 
was  successively  elected  member  of  the 
principal  botanical  societies  of  Europe,  and 
was  for  many  years  our  president  of  tlic  Lin- 
Tiaian.  He  wasn  close  follower  of  the  Sy<tem  of 
Linnieus,  and,  for  a  long  time,  seemed  averse 
to  the  innovation  of  the  IVaturnl  Orders  of 
Jussien.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  very 
liberal  mind,  and  though  he  was  himself  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Friestley,    he     wa?   divested    of  .sectarian 


tailed  the  histoiy  of  the  introduction  of  va- 
rioiis  particular  plants  into  the  country, 
which,  however,  are  only  interesting  to  the 
botanist,  and  which  we  cannot  find  room  to 
re])ort  at  length. 

Mr.  ]Io\vARD  rose  and  maile  some  very 
apposite  remarks  on  the  Horticulture  of  the 
period  a  luded  to,  and  a  protracted  discussion 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature  on  the  anticjuity 
and  origin  of  gardening  followed,  of  wliicli 
no  notes  were  taken,  as  the  chairman,  at  the 
suggestion  of  n  gentleman  present,  observed, 
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(lint,  ns  it  was  gelling  Into,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  go  at  once  into  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 

All".  U'lCKS,  solicitor,  then  proposed,  and 
Mr.  CowLAND  seconded  it,  that  Dr.  Forster 
be  elected  president  tor  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  FonsTER  tlien  rose,  and  liaving  re- 
turned the  Society  tlianks  for  the  honour 
conferred  on  him,  observed,  that  from  tlie 
nature  of  the  JNIedical  Profession,  and  his 
liability  to  be  called  away,  lie  could  not  pro- 
mise to  the  Society  a  regular  attendance, 
hut  he  would  do  his  best,  and  whenever  he 
had  time,  would  endeavour  to  make  up  by 
personal  exertion,  what  he  felc  conscious  he 
wanted  in  ability,  to  furtlier  the  useful  ob- 
jects of  the  Society.  Jle  added,  that  he 
trusted,  therefore,  he  should  meet  with  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  other  gentlemen 
who  had  done  him  the  honour  of  adding 
their  names  and  influence  to  the  Society, 
since  he  had  become  a  member  of  it.  lie 
was  not  one  of  those  who  liked  the  too- 
common  plan  of  laying  on  one's  oars  and 
whistling-  for  wind.  The  man  who  called  on 
Hercules  should  put  his  own  shoulders  to 
the  wheel.  He  felt  himself  pledged  to  act  on 
this  principle  towards  the  respectable  gentle- 
men who  lent  their  pecuniary  aid  and  names 
to  tlie  Society,  but  he  could  not  do  it  alone, 
and  hoped  that  all  members  would  do  their 
part. 

Mr.  Howard  was  then  proposed  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  j-ear,  and 
duly  elected. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then 
voted  to  Mr.  ^^■ood,  the  late  president,  for 
his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 

It  was  then  agreed  tliat  tb.e  sliow  of  prize 
auriculas  and  cucumbers  sliould  take  ))lace 
on  Tuesday,  the  2'2d  of  April  next  ;  and  that, 
in  future,  prizes  for  fruits  should  accompany 
those  for  flowers,  and  should  be  arranged 
at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  J  past  10 
o'clock. 


to  Die  report  which  that  Journal  had  ex- 
tracted from  Till!  LANCti. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Tllli  StUUIiNTS    of  Tilt  BORODCII 

Hospitals. 
(Signed)         John  Hilton,  Chairman. 

Anatomical  Theatre,  Guy's  Hospital, 
April  1,  18'J8. 


LITHOTOMY  AT   GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


"  [advertisement.] 

Ti)  the  Editor  pfTur.  Times. 

Sin, — As  you  alluded,  in  a  paragraph  of 
your  paper  of  Saturday  last,  to  an  operation 
lately  performed  at  a  public  hosjiital,  de- 
claring, at  tlie  same  time,  that  the  "  details 
were  too  shocking  for  general  perusal,"  we 
beg  you  will  insert  ihe  following  letter, 
whicii  was  addressed  to  the  J^ditor  of  the 
Moniing  Herald,  an  an  explanutory  refutation 


anatomical    THEATRE,    GUY  S    HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  o/'Tiie  Morning  Herald. 

Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  Dressers  and 
Pupils  of  the  Borough  Hospitals,  have  ob- 
served, with  mixed  feelings  of  surprise  and 
regret,  that  in  your  pai)er  of  Saturday  last, 
among  the  various  channels  of  information, 
which,  in  your  official  capacity  as  Editor, 
you  deem  it  your  duty  to  explore,  you  should 
have  selected  from  The  Lancet  of  the  same 
date,  what  purposes  to  be  a  report  of  an 
ojjeration  recently  performed  at  Guy's  Hos- 
1  pilal  : — of  surprise,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
I  you  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the   truth  and 
j  accuracy  of  the  publication,  no  suspicion  of 
the   quarter    from   which   your  information 
i  was  derived  ;  and  of  regret,  on   the  other, 
that,  presuming  guilt  on  such  evidence,  you 
should  have  given  a  temporary  sanction  and 
stability  to  the  statement,  by  inserting  it  in 
your  highly  respectable  journal. 

But,  Sir,  as  you  did  not  stop  to  ask,  "  are 
these  tilings  so  r'  before  giving  them  pub- 
licity, we  at  least  expect  that,  in  the  im- 
partial exercise  of  your  censorship,  you  will 
readily  repair  the  mischief  your  instru- 
mentality has  caused,  by  setting  foith  in 
those  columns  which  contained  the  charge, 
the  following  unanimous  and  unequivocal 
contradiction. 

Indeed,  we  should  be  extremely  forgetful 
of  the  advantages  secured  to  us  by  tliis  in- 
stitution, and  but  ill  requite  the  kindness 
we  have  uniformly  received,  were  we  to 
"  spare  to  speak"  at  this  moment,  when  the 
character  of  one  of  its  officers  has  been  so 
foully  and  falst^ly  assailed.  Hence  we  feel 
we  are  called  upon,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  that  individual  ;  to 
testify  to  liis  qualitications  as  a  teacher,  to 
his  superior  skill  as  au  operating  surgeon, 
and  to  his  worth  and  integrity  as  a  man. 
We  therefore  formally  protest  agaitist  tlie 
defamatory  culuniiiies  which-  have  been 
noised  abroad,  and  avowedly  declare  that 
the  report  of  the  cr.se,  as  given  in  'I'he  Lan- 
cet, is  altogether  amijlitied  and  exaggerated ; 
that  there  is  every  distortion  of  facts,  and 
insertion  of  what  are  not  facts,  to  bring  the 
operator  into  contemjit,  and  to  sully  his  fair 
ohaiacler.     But,   ad   it  would  occupy    too 
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ifaxich  space  in  your  valuable  columns  to  dis- 
sect out  ■And  falsify  each  assertion,  we  sliall 
content  ourselves  with  afBrming,  iliat  tlie 
protracted  time  of  the  operation  was  attri- 
butable to  the  unusual  and  extraordinary 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  ; 
that  these  difficulties  were  met  and  over- 
come by  the  operator  with  coolness  ;  and 
that  he  neither  used  any  expressions  but 
those  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  nor  spoke  in  the  unguarded  manner 
which  has  been  so  maliciously,  but  ridicu- 
lously, imputed  to  him  ;  and  that  the  last 
assertion,  viz.  of  tlie  patient  being  kept  upon 
the  table  bound  whilst  the  operator  was  ex- 
plaining, is  only  one  of  the  many  falsehoods 
that  have  been  so  meanly  devised  and  in- 
dustriously circulated  against  him. 

AVe  liave  been  thus  brief  in  our  contra- 
diction of  the  statements,  or  rather  the  mis- 
statements of  The  Lancet,  because  it  is 
notoriously  admitted  as  a  fact  among  the 
reputable  part  of  the  profession,  that  to 
quote  from  The  Lancet  is  at  all  limes  a 
ground  for  doubting  the  truth  of  such  ([nota- 
tion. Besides,  the  spirit  with  which  the 
report  is  written,  plainly  disproves  tlie  sin- 
cerity of  the  production — mole  ruitmii. 

But  what  we  have  said  will  suffice  to 
show,  that  although  the  best  among  us  can- 
not escape  with  impunity,  there  will  always 
be  found  those  who  are  ready,  humble  as 
their  efforts  may  prove,  to  expose  such  per- 
sonal hostilitj',  ai;d  to  assure  tlie  public  that 
his  attacks  have  the  least  effect  where  they 
are  intended  to  do  the  most  injury. 
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Those  gentlemen,  to  whose  names  an 
asterisk  is  affixed,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
operation,  while  the  rest  bear  testimony  to 
the  high  professional  character  of  the  ope< 
rator. — IMnreh  .31." 


DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE, 


ST.   GEORGE'S    TIOSTITAL. 

malignant    disease  of    the    testicle 

opehation  of  castration,  bv  »ir.  rose. 
William  Westbhook,  ;utat.  37,  was  ad- 
mitted under  tbe  care   of  Mr.  Rose,  on  the 
2*th  of  February,  on  account  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  left  testis. 

Upon  his  admission  he  stated  that  he  was 
attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  part  about 
Christmas  last,  and  that  it  swelled  a  little  ; 
he  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  bled  him  from 
the  arm,  and  put  leeches  to  the  scrotum. 
In  consequence  of  these  means  the  pain 
was  reduced,  but  the  swelling,  on  the  con- 
trary, gradually  increased. 

\Vlien  the  man  was  admitted,  the  tumour 
was  of  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  having  an 
irtegular  lobulated  surface,  liard  in  some 
parts,  and  soft  in  others  ;  the  spermatic  cord 
was  apparently  thickened,  and  was  much 
harder  than  natural. 

The  treatment  directed  was  the  daily  ap- 
plication of  leeches,  with  cold  lotions;  the 
exhibition  of  five  grains  of  blue  pill  every 
night,  and  a  dose  of  purging  medicine  every 
second  day.  These  means  were  continued 
to  the  14lli  of  March,  when  the  mouth  was 
evidently  affected,  the  man  also  complained 
of  headach,  and  his  countenance,  it  was 
remarked,  had  that  peculiar  appearance  so 
characteristic  of  malignant  disease.  The 
tumour  also,  within  the  few  preceding  days, 
had  become  much  larger  and  heavier.  He 
was  now  ordered  five  grains  of  carbonate  of 
aitimonia,  in  camphor  julep,  three  times  a 
day  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  this  I 
medicine  was  omitted,  and  sarsaparilla  pre-  I 
scribed.  The  patient,  however,  experienc- 
ing no  relief,  the  operation  of  castration  was 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Rose  performed  it  on 
the  27th. 

An  incision  was  made  from  the  external 
abdominal  ring  to  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
which  was  then  dissected  out,  a  portion  of 
integument  being  removed  at  the  same 
time  :  it  was  found  that  a  lobular  portion 
of  the  tumour  extended  within  the  outer 
ring  ;  and  this  it  was  which  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chord  being  diseased,  whilst 
it  was  really  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  having  contracted  adhesions  to  the  cellu- 
lar tissue.  Two  vessels  were  tied  in  the 
chord,  and  several  in  the  scrotum  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  ligatures  were  cut  short. 

Upon  making  a  section  of  the  tumour, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  testis,  but  one  portion  had 
the  appearance  of  medullary  sarcoma,  ano- 
ther like  scirrhus,  whilst,  on  the  external 
part  below  the  tunica  albuginea  there  were 
some  hydatids. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together  by  means  of  sutures,  and  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  ;  compresses,  wetted  with 


cold  lotion,  being  applied  over  the  whole. 
On  the  following  day,  there  was  consider- 
able febrile  excitement ;  but,  at  the  date  of 
this  report,  April  1,  the  man  appears  tO  be 
doing  well. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

The  two  following  cases  serve  to  illus- 
trate some  important  practical  points  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
testicle.  The  first  case,  especially,  exem- 
plifies the  beneficial  effect  of  cupping  on 
the  loins,  a  mode  of  practice  to  which  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  allude  ;  in  the 
second  case  also  the  most  decided  relief  was 
afforded  by  the  same  plan  of  treatment,  but 
a  thickening  remained  at  the  epididymis 
which,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  report,  was 
removed  under  the  use  of  mercury. 

Case  1.— J.  F.  ffitat.  22,  a  sailor,  stated  on 
admission,  that  he  had  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  right  testicle  four  days  pre- 
viously ;  he  had  had  gonorrhtra  for  some 
time,  but  the  discharge  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ceased.  He  complained  of  violent  pain 
ill  the  bins,  with  sickness,  much  febrile  ex- 
citement, exquisite  tenderness  of  the  testi- 
cle, which  was  greatlj'  swollen  and  Tery 
hard,  and  pain  along  the  course  of  the 
chord. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  the  ab  traction  of  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  from  the  loins  by  means  of  cupping ; 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  scrotum, 
and  the  exhibition  of  saline  purgatives. 

A  report  made  on  the  third  day  after 
admission,  stands  thus — great  and  instant 
relief  was  afforded  bj'  the  cupping  ;  the 
testicle  itself  is  still  much  enlarged  and 
painful,  but  the  pain  in  the  loins  ceased 
with  the  cupping.  Ordered,  twenty  leeches 
to  the  scrotum. 

The  patient  was  discharged  at  the  end  of 
three  weeksquitewell.without  any  thing  fur- 
ther, worthy  of  remark,  having  occurred. 

Case  2. — The  patient  in  this  case  was  18 
years  of  age,  he  had  been  affected  with 
gonorrhoea  upwards  of  two  months ;  the 
testicle  began  to  swell,  the  discharge  con- 
sentaneously ceasir.g,  about  a  fortnight 
before  admission.  When  he  came  into  the 
hospital,  the  testicle  was  found  to  be  very  " 
much  enlarged  and  acutely  tender ;  the 
epididymis  was  remarkably  hard,  tender 
and  much  swollen,  and  according  to  the 
patient's  account,  the  disease  commenced  at 
this  part.  He  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  loins,  as  well  as  in  the  testicle  and 
along  the  chord,  and  he  laboured  under  much 
febrile  excitement,  with  constant  nausea. 
On  the  day  of  admisnion,  he  was  cupped 
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on  the  loins  to  the  amouBt  of  a  pound,  a 
purging  powder  given,  composed  of  scam- 
mony  and  calomel,  to  be  followed  up  by 
repeated  doses  of  salts  in  infusion  of  roses. 

The  testicle  on  the  third  day  was  reduced 
under  the  foregoing  means,  to  nearly  its 
natural  feel,  the  pain  in  the  loins  subsided 
as  soon  as  the  cupping  was  performed,  and 
also  the  nausea.  The  epididymis  still  remain- 
ing very  hard  and  much  swollen,  leeches 
■were  directed  to  be  applied  every  second 
night,  and  friction  with  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment  used  on  the  intermediate  nights. 

This  treatment  was  continued  a  fortnight, 
when  the  induration  of  the  epididymus  was 
found  to  have  entirely  subsided,  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  quite  well. 

Both  of  these  cases  were  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Morgan. 

SINGULAR  INJURY  NEAR  TO  THE  KNEE- 
JOINT,  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TUBERCLE  OF 
THE  TIBIA,  WITH  COMPLETE  LACERATION 
OF    THE    T.IGAMENTUM     PATELL/E. 

The  patient,  in  this  case,  a  spare  man, 
fifty-nine  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
Accident  Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key, 
about  one  month  since  ;  the  injury  was 
occasioned  by  a  trus^  of  hay  falling  uj)on 
him  from  a  height,  and  knocking  him  down 
in  the  street.  In  respect  to  whether  he 
fell  directly  upon  his  knee  or  not,  the  man 
could  give  no  precise  information  ;  this  part, 
however,  was  the  seat  of  injury. 

When  the  tumefaction  liad  been  lessened 
by  the  application  of  leeches,  it  became  very 
evident  on  handling  the  part,  thatthe  patella 
was  separated  froniitsnatural  inferiorattach- 
ment,  in  heiugioose,  and  its  lower  stirface  four 
fingers  breadth  in  distance  from  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  the  limb,  at  the  same  time,  being 
in  a  state  of  extension.  The  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  was  so  very  large,  that  it  was,  at  first, 
'  supposed  to  be  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
patella,  it  being  surmised  that  a  transverse 
fracture  of  this  bone  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  superior  portion  was,  as  usual, 
flrqwn  up.  It  was  especially  remarked, 
however,  that  this  supposed  lower  part  of 
the  patella  projected  very  considerably, 
feeing  tilted  as  it  were,  and  pressing  strongly 
against  tlie  integument ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore asked,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this? 
seeing  that  no  muscular  power  can  be  ex- 
erted on  the  lower  part  of  the  patella. 
But,  to  come  at  once  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  accident,  Mv.  Key,  from  attentive  ex- 
ftipination,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  of  there 
being  a  complete  laceration  of  the  li2;ameu- 
tum  patelUc,  and  a  fracture  of  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia  ;  this  latter  part  was  moveable, 
and  aftbrded  a  distiuct  crepitus  ;  the  circum- 
stance of  its  mobility  Iiad  tended  to  strengtli- 
cn  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  inferior 
part  of  the  patella. 


Tlie  diagnostic  marks  on  which  Mr.  Key 
relied,  and  which  he  pointed  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  were,  first,  the  fact 
of  the  projecting  body  being  far  below  the 
natural  situation  of  tlie  inferior  part  of  the 
patella,  being,  as  compared  with  the  op- 
posice  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  ]>recisely  ia 
tlie  proper  situation  of  that  process ;  and, 
secondly,  tlie  lower  part  of  the  patella  not 
having  the  abrupt  surface  of  a  fracture. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  has  been  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  in  fracture  of  tlie  knee- 
pan  ;  the  swelling  having  been  reduced  by 
leeches  and  evaporating  lotions,  the  limb 
was  placed  in  the  extended  position  on  a 
splint,  witli  foot  piece,  and  elevated  consi- 
derably above  tlie  level  of  the  body.  The 
patella  was  brought  down  as  far  as  possible, 
and  confined  by  means  of  a  bandage  and  pad, 
and  strips  of  soap-cerate-plaster  were  laid 
over  the  tubercle. 

Under  tlie  use  of  these  means,  complete 
union  of  the  tubercle  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  and  there  is  also,  apparently,  union 
of  the  ligament,  but  tiie  patella  is  not 
brought  down  to  its  natural  situation.  We 
have  stated  the  case  now,  that  practitioners 
may  see  it,  being  an  accident  of  a  very  sin- 
gular kind. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cpmmunications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Upsall— Mr.  Alport— Dr.  Forster— Dr. 
Sully— Mr.  Griffin— air.  T.  W.  Thomas— 
Deinocritus,  Junior — One  of  his  Class — 
Non-i\iedicus — Discipulus — ]Mr.  Beeston — 
A  General  Practitioner— A  Young  Prac- 
titioner— A  Twenty  Pounder — ^Ir.  Simp- 
kins — Narrator  Verus — Ur.  Blundell — J.  13. 
— A  Pupil — Mr.  E.Key — Mr.  Dawes— Phi- 
lo-I/ancet — Surriensis  — Mr.  J.  Davies — Mr. 
E.  Hall— L.  G.  L.— No  Dub— Eques— A 
Young  Surgeon — A  Blast  from  tlie  Nortli — 
Dr.  Dieffenbach,  Berlin — A  Subscriber — 
A  Pupil— '1\  J.  IL— Mr.  John  Medd— Mr. 
Cook — Medieus. — Mr.  Robinson — One  of  the 
Humbugged — A  Non-Initiated  —  Rloribund 
—  ^Ir.  Merry — Dr.  Greening — An  Apothe- 
cary's Apprentice. 

"  L.L.  B."  is  informed,  that  the  part  was 
corrected  in  the  third  edition. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  address 
of  Dr.  Curling. 

"  Tlie  "  Cock  Sparrow"  has  not  com- 
menced an  action  against  The  Lancet  ;  at 
any  rate,  he  has  sense  enough  not  to  do 
lliut. 

Longman's  "  Excrescence  "  is  beneath 
notice  ;  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  failure 
even  by  the  Bats  ;  the  stamped  edition  is 
already  dead. 
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DR.    BLUNDELL. 

Lecture  XXIV. 
Of  the  Use  of  the  Forceps  and  Tractor,  or  Lever. 

Very  dreadful  are  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  employment  of  obstetric  instruments, 
and  very  dreadful,  too,  are  those  evils  which 
result  from  neglecting  tlieir  administration, 
when  really  required.  All  obstetric  instru- 
ments are  au  evil ;  every  additional  obste- 
tric instrmnent  is,  I  tltink,  an  additional 
evil.  He  is  an  able  accoucheur  wlio  con- 
trives a  serviceable  instrument ;  but  be  is 
an  accoucheur  still  abler  who  teaches  us 
how  to  dispense  with  it.  Though  instru- 
ments are  of  great  value  in  individual 
cases,  in  the  sum  of  their  eft'ects  upon  the 
sex,  they  Iiave,  perhaps,  proved  rather  a 
curse  than  a  blessing.  Happy  might  it 
have  been  for  women  generally,  and  still 
happier  for  their  oft'spring,  if  instruments 
had  never  been  invented.  All  this  may  be 
true,  and  yet  it  may  be  equally  true  that 
among  many  cases  there  are  a  iew,  in  un- 
healthy districts  especially,  in  which,  to  use 
the  obstetric  instrument,  is  a  smaller  evil 
than  to  reject  its  use,  and  in  such  instances 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  operate. 

Good  sense  has  invented  and  varied  some 
obstetric  instruments ;  whim,  innovation, 
and  sciolism — not  to  add  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fessional adventure — have  contrived  still 
more.  It  was  remarked,  by  one  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  that  time  was  his  estate. 
Considering  it,  as  1  do,  as  one  of  our  most 
valuable  possessions,  you  will,  I  trust,  ex- 
cuse me  for  not  wasting  any  jjurt  of  it  by 
entering  into  barren  contentions  about  the 
defects  and  excellencies  of  these  various 
contrivances.     To  those  who  are   fond  of 
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talking  and  disputing  on  obstetric  subjects, 
these  instruments  may  furnish  an  amusing 
and  inexhaustible  subject  on  which  to  ex- 
ercise their  garrulous  eloquence  ;  but  those 
who  wish  to  give  tliemselves  more  to  ac- 
tion than  disputation,  will  do  well,  I  con- 
ceive, to  coniine  their  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  those  instruments  which 
are  best  approved  by  practice,  ^rs  longa 
Vila  brevis.  The  solid  part  of  the  professioa 
contains  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  very 
small  compass  of  the  longest  life. 

Of  instruments  contrived  to  assist  the 
birth  in  laborious  labours,  the  most  valua- 
ble are — the  tractor,  the  forceps,  the  per- 
forator, the  crochet,  the  blunt  hook,  and 
the  craniotomy  forceps — specimens  of  all 
wliicli  I  here  deposit  on  the  table  before  you. 
Of  these  instruments,  the  latter  are  design- 
ed to  facilitate  the  birth  of  the  foHus,  by 
reducing  its  bulk,  and  may  be  called  the 
embryotomic  ;  while  the  former,  orembrj'o- 
spastic  instruments,  as  they  may  be  deno- 
minated, are  contrived  to  abstract  the  foetus 
without  injury  either  to  the  mother  or  her 
offspring.  And,  first,  of  the  embryospastic 
instruments,  the  forceps  long  and  short,  and 
the  tractor,  or  lever. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  instrumental 
delivery,  you  will  usually  find  the  system 
in  one  of  three  conditions — collapsed,  ex- 
cited, or  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  compara- 
tive calm.  When  the  patient  is  excited, 
take  away,  on  an  average,  KJ  or  20  ounces 
of  blood ;  nor  is  this  practice  improper, 
when  the  excitement  is  not  conspicuous, 
but  the  lancet  must  not  be  used  ;  if  collapse 
have  occurred  in  a  high  degree,  contusion, 
or  laceration,  are  probable  here,  and,  before 
you  operate,  an  unfavourable  prognostic  may 
be  given.  The  heat,  pulse,  tongue,  and 
cotmtenance  are  the  principal  sources  from 
which,  in  these  cases,  our  judgment  is  de- 
rived. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  instrumental 
delivery,  before  you  employ  the  embryo- 
spastics,  let  the  rectum  be  cleared,  if  loaded; 
and,  if  practicable  and  safe,  let  the  bladder 
be  evacuated  by  the  natural  efforts,  or  the 
catheter  ;  the  urine,  however,  should  not  be 
drawn,  unless  this  may  he  accoinplisheil 
without  violeuce.  Again,  if  the  os  uteri 
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be  no  larger  than  a  crown  piece,  instru- 
ments will  probably  tear  it  ;  if  the  vagina, 
or  genital  fissure,  be  rigid,  laceration,  con- 
tusion, and  slough  may  be  expected  ;  if 
the  parts  are  inflamed,  swelled,  and  irri- 
table, instruments  are  unsafe — the  softer 
parts  ought  to  be  relaxed  most  completely, 
and  the  OS  uteri  ought  to  be  wide  open,  and 
the  inflammation  and  irritation  ought  to  be 
subdued  by  bleeding,  before  embryospastic 
instruments  are  employed.  Before  you  use 
the  embryospastic  instruments,  obtain  a  just 
notion  of  the  position  of  the  womb,  the  ovum, 
and  the  head  of  the  fcetus.  From  these  casts 
you  may  readily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  uterus,  forming  a  large  tu- 
mour, which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  fundus  lying  forth 
above,  beyond  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
the  mouth  and  neck  resting  on  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  below,  so  as  to  be  directed  to- 
wards the  inferior  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 
In  or  near  the  fundus  of  the  womb  it  is, 
(above  therefore,  and  beyond,  the  ensitbrm 
cartilage,)  that  the  loins  and  lower  limbs 
are  deposited,  and  when  the  os  uteri  is  open, 
in  the  pelvis  it  is  that  we  find  the  cranium 
various  in  its  positions  ;  at  the  brim,  cavity, 
or  cutlet,  under  presentations  of  the  face, 
vertex,  or  forehead,  witli  a  situation  of  the 
face  to  the  front,  the  side,  or  the  back  of  the 
pelvis.  The  position  of  the  head  is  ascer- 
tained by  examination  ;  and  the  rules  of  ex- 
amination have  been  already  given  at  large. 
Before  you  have  recourse  to  embryospastic 
instruments,  it  is  desirable,  though  perhaps 
not  peremptorily  necessary,  that  you  should 
have  a  just  notion  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  obstruction,  arising  usually  from  one  of 
three  causes — rigidity,  want  of  space,  and 
unfavourable  position  of  the  head.  Exami- 
nation is  the  mean  of  detecting  them.  When 
on  the  different  varieties  of  laborious  la- 
bours, I  shall  enter  with  more  detail  into 
the  consideration  of  these  difiiculties,  and 
our  means  of  ascertaining  them. 

By  different  operators,  women,  when  the 
embryospastic  instruments  are  employed, 
are  placed  variously,  the  sedentary  and  re- 
cumbent postures,  or  the  position,  on  the 
right  or  left  side,  being  the  principal.  Ac. 
cording  to  the  habits  of  the  accoucheur, 
one  or  other  of  these  positions  may,  in  any 
given  case,  deserve  the  preference  ;  for 
myself,  I  am  accustomed  to  put  the  patient 
in  the  position  of  this  foetus  ;  on  the  left 
side  I  mean,  and  close  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  with  the  shoulders  forward,  the  loins 
posteriorly,  and  the  abdomen  a  little  below  ; 
and  if  I  think  a  bearing  jjoint  desirable,  1 
place  the  feet  against  the  i)ost  of  the  bed  ; 
directing  the  nurse,  usually  large,  round, 
soft,  and  heavy,  to  sit  on  the  bed,  with  her 
back  resting  against  the  lumbar-hollow,  as 
here  demonstrated,  if  I  wish  to  prevent  the 


sudden  starts  of  the  patient.  In  using  the 
tractor,  it  is  more  especially  necessary  that 
the  pelvis  should  be  securely  fixed.  When 
the  posture  of  the  patient  is  arranged,  you 
may  then  place  yourselves  at  the  bed-side, 
in  any  way  most  commodious  ;  kneeling  on 
a  pillow,  or  sitting  on  a  low  cliair,  and  it 
may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  change 
from  one  position  to  the  other,  as  the  ope- 
ration advances.     But  to  proceed. 

Of  the  Long  Forceps. 

The  long  forceps,  of  which  I  here  exhibit 
a  specimen ,  from  end  to  end,  measures  about 
14  inches  ;  and,  when  properly  applied  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  it  lies  obliquely, 
with  its  point  directed  towards  the  navel, 
and  its  shank  upon  the  perineum.  By  a 
distinguished  surgeon  of  the  last  century, 
Levret,  I  mean,  the  long  forceps  were  late- 
rally iucurvated,  as  in  the  specimen  here 
exhibited ;  so  that  by  this  curvature,  as  you 
may  see,  on  placing  the  forceps  in  the  pelvi'^, 
the  handles  are  thrown  forward  from  the 
sacrum,  and  the  perineum  is  rendered  more 
secure.  Forceps,  both  straight  and  incur- 
vated,  I  have  repeatedly  used  ;  and  after 
some  experience  of  both,  I  decidedly  prefer 
the  straight.  Lateral  curvature  may  protect 
the  perineum  somewhat,  but  its  most  cer- 
tain security  is  derived  from  the  prudence 
and  gentleness  of  the  accoucheur.  The 
blades  of  these  long  forceps,  in  the  method 
of  using  them  hereafter  recommended,  may 
be  applied  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  head  ;  as, 
however,  they  are  more  generally  laid  over 
the  forehead  and  occiput ;  it  is  to  these 
legions  of  the  cranium,  that  they  are,  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  adapted;  and  examin- 
ing the  models  on  the  table,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  they  conform  to  the  cranium 
with  great  exactitude.  Unless  the  blades 
be  elastic,  however,  absolute  adaptation  can, 
I  conceive,  never  be  obtained  ;  for  while  the 
form  of  the  instrument  remains  unchanged, 
that  of  the  head  itself  varies.  Sraellie's  lock, 
here  siiown,  is  decidedly  the  best ;  the  lock 
should  be  loose,  so  as  to  admit  a  conjunction 
of  the  blades,  although  they  are  not  brought 
into  exact  apposition  with  each  other;  for, 
in  applying  them  to  the  head,  this  appo- 
sition cannot  always  be  obtained.  The  in- 
strument should  be  strong,  and  free  from 
points  or  edges.  Cleanliness  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  the  forceps  be  not  coated  with 
leather. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  an  elegant  pair  of 
forceps.  Let  the  instrument  look  like  what 
is,  a  formidable  weapon.  Arte,  twn  vi,  may 
be  usefully  engraved  upon  one  blade,  Cave 
peiitieo  ujion  the  other. 

I'here  ate  various  cases,  in  which  you 
use  the  long  forceps  ;  but,  as  it  is  my  object 
always,  in  these   lectures,  to  simplify  our 
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observations  as  much  as  may  be,  I  shall 
confine  myself,  on  this  occasion,  to  that  case 
in  which  the  use  of  them  is  most  frequently 
necessary,  and  which,  properly  understood, 
will  enable  you  to  comprehend  their  manage- 
ment in  all  other  cases.  This  case,  of  all 
others  the  most  frcf|ueut  in  its  occurrence, 
consists  of  those  laborious  labours  in  which 
the  child's  head  is  detained  at  the  brim  ot 
the  pelvis,  the  face  lying;  to  the  one,  and  the 
occiput  to  the  other  side  ;  a  large  head,  a 
narrow  pelvis,  and  other  causes,  impeding 
the  descent. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  having  warmed  the 
forceps,  not  displaying  them  in  the  room,  or 
holding  tliem  openly  before  the  fire,  but 
plunging  them  for  this  purpose  into  water 
of  a  proper  temperature,  or,  grasping  the 
blade  in  the  hand,  you  prepare  ibr  intro- 
duction. Now,  if  the  forceps  are  straight, 
you  may  first  introduce  either  blade  indiffe- 
rently ;  but  if,  like  the  instrument  here  ex- 
hibited, it  have  a  lateral  curvature,  select 
your  blade,  so  that  when  introduced,  the 
concavity  of  it  may  lie  towards  the  sympliy- 
sis  pubis,  and  the  convexity  towards  the 
sacrum,  the  shank  of  consequence  receding 
from  the  sacrum.  Tl>e  blade  being  selected, 
take  the  handle  of  it  in  your  right  hand, 
and  then  slide  up  one  or  two  fingers  of  the 
left  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to 
interpose  those  fingers  between  the  cervix 
uteri  and  the  child's  head  ;  an  operation  this, 
which,  if  you  are  fit  to  use  the  long  forceps, 
you  may  very  readily  perform.  That,  in 
this  stage  of  the  process,  it  can  never  be 
proper  to  carry  the  whole  hand  into  the 
pelvis,  I  will  not  venture  to  assert,  but  in 
general  this  measure  is  needless,  and  being 
needless  you  will,  I  presume,  agree  with 
me,  that  it  is  highly  improper,  as  there  is 
a  risk  of  lacerating  the  vagina.  Having, 
then,  interposed  two  fingers  between  the 
cervix  uteri  and  the  child's  head,  and  this 
on  the  side  of  pelvis  ;  for  in  the  side  it  is 
that  the  pelvis  is  generally  most  roomy  ; 
you  pass  the  blade  of  the  instrument  upon 
the  fingers,  and  recollecting  the  aphorism 
arte  non  vi,  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
gentleness,  not  forgetful  that  you  are  ope- 
rating on  the  softer  sex,  and  that  a  single 
rude  thrust  may  pass  the  blade  through  the 
vagina,  often  asking  the  })atient  if  you  give 
pain,  you  very  gently  work  the  blade  of 
the  instrument  along  the  side  of  the  pelvis, 
■where  it  ordinarily  meets  either  the  face  or 
the  occiput  of  the  child,  over  which  it  glides 
and  lies.  And  here  let  me  remind  you  of 
what  was  before  stated,  I  mean  that  the  head 
being  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  basis  of 
the  cranium  lies  above  and  anteriorly,  while 
the  summit  is  placed  below  and  towards  the 
coccyx,  and  the  point  of  the  sacrum,  as 
now  shown.  In  accordance,  then,  with  this 
position  of  the  head,  the  blade  must  be 


pliiced  ;  that  is,  the  point  must  be  directed 
towards  the  umbilicus,  and  the  shank  must 
bear  backward  upon  the  perineum,  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  apparatus,  when,  as  you 
may  here  see,  the  instrument  will  be  found, 
to  lie  very  commodiously  upon  the  head. 
The  first  blade  being  placed  in  tliis  manner, 
you  secure  it  in  this  position  with  the  thumb 
and  the  two  last  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
afterwards  insinuating  the  two  remaining 
fingers,  say  the  first  and  second,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  introductiou  of  the  se- 
cond blade.  To  pass  up  this  part  of  the  in- 
strument, take,  as  before,  the  handle  in  the 
right  hand,  and  having  interposed  the  fingers 
between  the  child's  head  and  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  towards  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  so 
that  the  back  of  them  lies  near  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  pass  the  second  blade 
along  the  fingers  in  the  back  of  the  pelvis, 
till  you  get  it  about  half  way  to  its  destina- 
tion. Having  thus  passed  it  half  way  to- 
wards its  destination  along  the  back  of  the 
pelvis  ;  you  work  it  with  gentleness,  as  here 
shown,  carrying  it  in  a  lateral  direction,  till 
you  have  transferred  it  completely  from  the 
back  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  then  you 
carry  it  high  up,  so  as  to  lay  it  over  the 
child's  head,  the  point  being  directed  to- 
wards the  umbilicus,  and  the  shank  being 
carried  backward  upon  the  perineum,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  two  blades  are 
brought  as  near  as  may  be  into  apposition 
with  each  other. 

Of  the  two  blades,  first  introduce  that 
which  lies  below  in  the  left  of  the  pelvis  ; 
for  you  will  find  on  trial,  that  in  this  mode 
the  junction  at  the  lock  will  be  most  easily 
accomplished.  And  here,  perhaps,  you  will 
ask  me  why,  in  introducing  the  second  blade, 
I  do  not  carry  up  the  instrument,  first  along 
the  side  of  the  pelvis'!  The  truth  is,  this  may 
sometimes  be  done  commodiously  enough, 
but  unless  the  pelvis  of  your  patient  lie  close 
upon  the  edge,  the  bed  furniture  under  this 
method  of  introduction  frequently  lies  in  the 
way ;  an  inconvenience  which  you  may 
avoid,  by  first  sliding  the  blade,  as  directed, 
along  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  aperture  leading 
to  the  rectum.  When  then,  in  this  manner, 
with  the  utmost  gentleness,  slowly,  and 
without  affected  rapidity,  the  blades  have 
been  applied  to  the  liead,  Hock  them  ;  care- 
ful, in  forming  the  junction,  that  neither  the 
linen  of  the  patient,  nor  the  perineum,  are 
intercepted  by  the  joint.  If  any  portion  of 
the  perineum  is  included  when  you  lock  the 
blades,  the  woman  exclaims  "  you  are  cut- 
ting me,"  when,  of  course,  itbecomes  neces- 
sary to  separate  them  immediately,  to  unite 
them  afterwards  with  mora  caution.  When 
the  lock  is  completed,  you  may  then,  if  you 
please,  tie  the  handles  by  means  of  a  ri- 
band, taking  care,  however,  not  to  draw  the 
'  D  2 
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ligature  too  closely,  lest  you  should  occa- 
sion the  hlades  forcibly  to  grasp  the  cra- 
nium, so  as  to  compress  the  brain  and  kill. 
Draw  the  ligature  with  that  degree  of  ten- 
sion only,  which  will  give  the  blades  their 
bearing  on  the  head  ;  this  is  all  the  pressure 
the  case  requires,  and  in  every  operation  of 
midwifery,  the  less  force  you  use  tlie  better. 
And  thus  much  respecting  the  application  of 
the  instrument.  Observe  tlie  apparatus  be- 
fore you  ;  it  exhibits  well  the  adaptation  of 
the  forceps  to  the  head. 

And  now,  having  applied  your  instrument 
before  you  proceed  to  abstract  the  foetus, 
recollect  the  two  aphorisms  already  men- 
tioned— arte,  iion  li,  and  cave  perineo.  And 
having  duly  prepared  the  mind,  by  consider- 
ing how  requisite  it  is  that  you  should  be 
very  gentle,  and  how  great  are  the  injuries 
which  you  may  inflict  by  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, proceed.  And  here  be  it  observed, 
as  we  enter  on  the  next  step  of  the  ojiera- 
tion,  that  if  there  are  no  pains,  which  some- 
times in  the  worst  of  labours  there  are  not, 
you  must  draw  down  in  the  absence  of  the 
uterine  action  ;  but  if  the  woman  have  her 
efforts  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  instead  of 
making  the  operation  entirely  artificial,  you 
ought  to  wait  and  co-operate  with  the  pains, 
often  rather  leading  the  head  into  the  world, 
than  pulling. 

Even  where  pains  are  wanting,  although 
you  cannot  co-operate  with  the  natural  ef- 
forts, yet  I  would  advise  you  to  imitate  Na- 
ture, the  fruitful  mother  of  all  the  arts. 
Do  not  in  these  cases  continue  pulling 
without  intermission,  till  you  have  got  tlie 
head  through  the  pelvis,  but  make  an  effort, 
and  then  pause  for  some  four  or  five  minutes  ; 
again  making  another  effort,  and  again  paus- 
ing, and  proceed  in  this  manner,  till  you 
gradually  work  forth  the  head  ;  not  forget- 
ting, during  the  intervals  of  cessation,  to 
examine  the  pulse,  and  to  observe  the  coun- 
tenance. That  the  smallest  force  which  may 
bring  the  head  through  the  pelvis  is  the 
best,  you  will  no  doubt  all  agree,  'i'hose 
who  have  been  engaged  a  great  deal  in  di/- 
JictiH  lahimrs,  may  now  and  then  venture  on 
the  higher  degrees  of  effort,  to  be  conceded 
only  to  such  as  have  had  much  experience  : 
but  in  general,  I  would  advise  you  not  by 
any  means  to  use  the  greater  force  ;  for  if 
you  do,  the  child  is  generally  still  born,  and 
by  contusion,  fatal  injury  may  be  inflicted  on 
the  softer  parts  of  the  mother.  If  gentle 
efforts  are  insufliicient  to  bring  the  head 
easily  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  I 
believe  the  better  practice  is  to  have  re- 
coui'se  to  the  perforator. 

If  the  pulse  be  I'iO  or  loO,  before  you 
commence  your  operations,  it  is  clear  that 
you  cannot,  from  counting  the  beats,  liike 
an  intimation  whether  the  softer  parts  iiave 
or  not  sustained  injury;  but  if,  before  the 


forceps  is  applied,  the  pulse  is  under  100  in 
the  minute,  tlien.  should  contusion  be  pro- 
duced by  your  efforts  with  the  instrument, 
the  rise  of  the  pulse  will  indicate  it.  With- 
out a  rise  of  the  pulse,  contusion,  I  incline 
to  think,  rarely  occurs,  and  if  you  find  the 
pulse  mounting  from  110  to  lt30,  25,  30  in 
the  minute,  it  is  always  proper  to  beware. 
After  every  effort  with  the  forceps,  there- 
fore, count,  waiting  two  or  three  minutes, 
so  as  to  allow  the  beats  to  subside  after  the 
muscular  exertion,  and  count  completely 
round  the  circle.  If  you  find  it  below  100, 
no  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted  ;  if  the 
frequency  is  encreasing,  although  it  do  not 
necessarily  follow  that  serious  injury  have 
been  inflicted,  yet  the  existence  of  contu- 
sion becomes  probable,  and  further  efforts 
must  not  be  made  without  much  further 
consideration.  In  using  the  forceps,  I  am 
mj^self  careful  never  to  neglect,  betvyoen 
the  efforts,  tliis  examination  of  tlie  pulse. 
In  drawing  with  the  forceps,  the  instru- 
ment not  infrequently  slips  from  the  heau, 
this  perhaps  being  rather  an  advantage 
tlian  an  evil,  as  it  may  preclude  too  much 
extractive  force.  It  is  easy  to  replace  the 
instrument,  and  repeatedly,  if  necessary. 

In  abstracting  the  head  with  the  forceps, 
you  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  swing  the 
instrument  a  little  from  side  to  side,  giving 
it  an  oscillatory  movement;  sway  the  in- 
strument extensively,  and  you  will  lacerate 
the  perineum  ;  it  is  only  a  confined  mo- 
tion that  may  be  safely  tried.  Many  efforts 
are  not  usually  required  ;  if,  when  the  head 
is  detained  at  the  brim,  it  cannot  be  brought 
through  the  superior  aperture  by  five  or  six 
pulls,  it  may  be  better  to  resign  the  attempt 
altogether,  wholly  or  for  a  time.  An  ima- 
ginary line,  stretching  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  coccyx,  is  the  line  in  which  the 
cranium  passes  the  brim,  and  in  this  direc- 
tion, on  the  whole,  (the  forceps,  however, 
bearing  a  little  forward  from  the  perineum) 
the  embryospastic  force  should  be  applied. 
At  this  time  the  perineum  must  be  guarded 
with  solicitous  care. 

On  using  the  long  forceps,  according  to  the 
rules  here  prescribed,  the  cranium  will  fre- 
quently be  found  to  descend  with  facility, 
more  especially  if  the  uterine  efforts  co- 
operate. When,  however,  the  coarctation  is 
more  considerable,  the  abstraction  of  the 
head  may  not  always  be  safely  accomplish- 
able. Now,  in  these  cases,  if  immediate 
delivery  be  necessary,  you  must  have  re- 
course to  the  jierforalor,  but  should  this  not 
be  requisite,  you  may  withdraw  blood — 
watch  the  patient,  and  wait  a  few  hours, 
when  the  head,  becoming  moulded  by  the 
uterine  efforts,  and  descending  lower  iu  the 
pelvis,  under  a  second  essay  of  the  forceps, 
the  IcL-tus  may  be  safely  brought.  Tlius,  in 
the  evening  of  the  day,  I  have  seen  a  living 
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fafus  abstracted  by  tlie  forceps  where  no 
prudent  use  of  the  instrument  could  luive 
•withdrawn  it  in  the  niorninj;.  'I'he  cranial 
bones  of  the  foetal  head  are  connected  by 
cartihige,  and  the  cranium  in  consecjuence 
becomes  capable  of  rt- adily  changing  in  form 
and  diniinishiiig  a  little  in  bulk,  tlie  princi- 
pal adaptation  being  obtained  by  the  margi- 
nal lapping  of  the  one  parietal  bone  over 
the  otiier,  and  by  some  little  advance  of  the 
OS  occiiiitis,  which  may  get  forced  beneath 
the  edges  of  tlie  ossa  parietalia. 

By  these  measures,  with  gentle  embryo- 
spastic  effoit,  co-operating  with   the  pains, 
or  imitating  the  pains,  swaying   the  instru- 
ment a  little  from  side  to  side,  abstracting  on 
the  whole  in  a  line  stretching  from  the  navel 
to  the  perineum  and  coccyx,  very  careful  not 
to  lacerate  the  perineum,  not  repeating  the 
efforts  too  often,  nor  using  a  force  too  great, 
you  graduall_y  bring  the  head  forth  through 
the  brim  ;    and  when  once  you  are  passed 
the  superior  aperture,  you  generally  find  the 
further  progress  of  the  delivery  easy  ;  for, 
it  is  at  the  brim   alone,  most   frequently, 
that  the  narrowing  exists.     JSJow,  when  tlie 
cranium  is  at  the  outlet,  some,  inconside- 
rately, proceed  with  the  extractive  eflbrts, 
promptly  bringing  forth    the  liead,  but,  at 
the  same    time,  lacerating  the    parts,   and 
laying  the   rectum  and  genital  fissure  into 
one   opening.      This   is   one   of  the    nicest 
parts  of  the  delivery.   The  vessel  may  strike 
and  founder,  in  the   entrance  of  the  port. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  diilVrent  practices 
may  be  adopted,  and  we  may  withdraw  the 
instrument,  and  commit  the  birth  to  nature  ; 
or  we  may  continue  the  application  of  the 
forceps  to  the  head,  gently  assisting  the  de- 
scent with  the  instrument ;  or,  removing  the 
long  forceps  from  the  face  and  occiput,  we 
may  lay  the  blades  over  the  ears,  or  we  may 
use  the  lever,  or  the  short  forceps,  as  here- 
after demonstrated.     For  myself,  when  the 
Lead  is  at  the   outlet,  if  the  emersion  re- 
quire assistance,  I  generally  retain  the  long 
ibrceps  in  their  original  situation  over  the 
face  and  occiput,   supporting  the  perineum 
with  the  hand  as  here  demonstrated,  and 
gently  leading  the  head  towards   the  mons 
veneris,  very  careful  not  to  lacerate  ;  but  if, 
ns   generally,   the  natural  efforts  are  fully 
adequate  to  complete  the  delivery,  after  the 
passage  of  the  brim,  I  then  remove  this  dan- 
gerous instrument,    and   merely   sustaining 
the  perineum  by  manual  pressure,  to  these 
efforts  1  trust.     Should  the  forceps  be  used 
in  this  stage  of  the  delivery,  I  advise  you  to 
hold  the  handles  by  the  thumb,  and  a  single 
linger  only,  as  now  shown, — a  useful  hint  that 


into  correspondence  with  the  long  diameter 
of  the  outlet. 

The  grand  riTor  you  are  apt  to  commit,  in 
using  the  long  forceps,  isf:>rce.  In  violent 
hands,  the  long  forcejis  is  a  tremendous  in- 
strument. I'orce  kills  the  child,  force  bruises 
the  softer  j^arts,  force  occasions  mortifica- 
tions, force  bursts  open  the  neck  of  tlic 
bladder,  force  crushes  the  nerves — beware 
of  force,  therefore;  "arte,  non  vi."  Other 
errors,  too,  there  are,  against  which  I  be- 
seech you  to  guard.  You  may  use  the 
forceps  without  need  ;  you  may  try  to  use 
it  when  the  parts  are  rigid,  and  the  os  uteri 
is  not  fully  expanded ;  you  may  attempt 
to  apply  it,  without  knowing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  the  head  ;  you  may  '  oscillate 
the  instrument  too  extensively  from  side 
to  side  ;  you  may  draw  without  inter- 
mit).ion,  instead  of  imitating  the  pains  ;  you 
may  close  the  handles  too  forcibly  by  the 
hand  or  ligature  ;  you  may  hurry  the  head 
through  the  outlet ;  you  may  neglect  to 
throw  the  face  towards  the  sacrum  ;  you 
may  forget  the  perineum  ;  you  may  fail  to 
conduct  the  head,  when  it  emerges  towards 
the  abdomen,  and  the  mons  drawing  it  too 
much  upon  the  perineum.  The  fool-traps 
are  set  close  here  ;  it  is  difficult  to  enume- 
rate or  to  avoid  them  all. 

Tractor  or  lever. — The  next  instrument, 
tlie  use  of  which  I  propose  to  demonstrate, 
is  the  tractor  or  lever,  an  instrument  ex- 
cellent, and  of  great  effect  in  dexterous 
hands.  If  skill  and  judgment  are  wanting, 
even  the  tractor  may  inflict  dreadful  inju- 
ries ;  but,  in  such  hands,  still  greater  mis- 
chief may  be  expected  from  the  long  for- 
ceps ;  to  you,  therefore,  I  recommend  its 
use  as  the  safer  instrument  of  the  two — pos- 
sessing also,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the 
advantages  of  portability  and  ready  applica- 
tion. By  different  practitioners,  in  diffe- 
rent times,  a  variety  of  levers  have  been 
contrived  ;  but  one  of  the  best  that  I  know 
of,  and  that  which,  I  believe,  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  its  excellencies,  is  the  lever 
which  was  used  by  the  late  Dr.  Lowder, 
resembling  somewhat  a  single  blade  of  a 
pair  of  forceps,  whence  it  is  often  called  the 
single  blade.  Its  length  should  be  about  14 
inches.  For  the  convenience  of  the  poc- 
ket, it  may  be  composed  of  two  jiarts,  se- 
parating in  the  middle,  and  uniting  by  a 
screw-joint,  which  may  be  secui'ed  by  this 
small  catch  or  spring.  The  handle  of  the 
instrument  should  be  large  and  roughened 
and  larger  at  the  end,  to  yield  a  more 
tenacious  grasp.  Tiie  shank  'should  be 
strontr,    for  I  have  heard  of    its   breaking 


you  are  nut  to  eniploj' too  much  force.  As  |  short  when  in  operation.  I  think  it  is  as 
the  liead  emerges,  the  face  becomes  turned  \vel!,  provided  you  are  going  into  the 
upon  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum;  this  turn  country,  to  have  two  blades;  one  with  a 
yon  ought  to  encourage,  for  by  means  of  bold  curve,  the  other  less  incurvated.  The 
it  the  long  diameter  of  the  bead  is  brought   lever,  with  the  milder  curve,  introduced 
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more  easily,  is  liable  to  lose  its  hold ;  the 
bolder  curve  is  introduced  with  greater  diffi- 
culty ;  but  when  once  applied  to  the  head, 
it  keeps  its  place  with  greater  tenacity,  and 
enables  you,  therefore,  to  use  a  more  eft'ec- 
tive  effort. 


Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  these  precau- 
tionary measures  have  been  taken;,  let  us 
suppose  the  parts  to  be  lax,  and  the  rectum 
and  bladder  to  have  been  emptied,  and  the 
posture  of  the  woman  to  be  commodious,  and 
the  position  of  the  head  to  have  been  ascer- 


The  cases  in  which  the  lever  may  be  tained,  the  face,  for  example,  lying  to  the 
employed  are  various,  and  1  might  bewilder  left,  and  the  occiput  to  the  right  side  of  the 
you  by  relating  many ;  but  as  with  the  long  pelvis,  and  let  us  suppose,  too,  that  the 
forceps,  so  here,  in  a  view  to  practical  in-  deficiency  of  room,  and  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
struction, have  been  clearly  proved  and  de- 
tected,— under  such  conditions,  how  are  we 
to  use  the  instrument  1 


formation,  I  think  it  convenient  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  single  case  only,  for  this 
case,  comprehending  in  itself  all  the  general 
principles  of  management,  will  enable  you  to 
understand  the  metliod  of  mantruverijig  the 
lever  in  all  the  other  cases  where  instru- 
mental help  may  be  required.  Now  the 
case  on  which  1  propose  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  the  lever,  is  that  in  which  I  have 
already  been  demonstrating  the  use  of  ^the 
long  forceps,  and  which,  among  the  labori- 
ous labours,  is  of  all  others  the  most  common 
in  its  occurrence  ;  that  labour,  I  mean,  in 
which  the  cranium  is  detained  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  room 
between  the  front,  and  back. 

By  different  teachers  and  different  prac- 
titioners,  you  will  find  that  different  rules 
are  laid  down  for  the  management  of  this 
instrument.    Of  these,  however,  the  best,  in 
my  judgment,  are  those  of  Lowder,  as  im- 
proved   by    my  friend    INIr.    Gaitskell,  of 
Rotherhithe,   and  recorded   by  him  in  the 
Medical  Repository  of  September  1Q23  ;  and 
I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  make  a 
copy  of  these  rules,  for,  to  me,  they  appear 
on  the  whole  excellent.  When  you  are  about 
to  use  the  instrument  in  Lowder's  mode,  the 
rectum  should  be  cleared,  if  necessary,  and 
the  bladder  should  be  evacuated  ;  the  woman 
too  ought  to  be  placed  upon  her  left  side, 
near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  a  bearing  of 
the  feet  upon  the  posts,  and  the  softer  parts 
should   be  thoroughly   relaxed,  and  the  os 
externum  et  internum  should  be  open  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  all  those  preliminary  and  precau- 
tionary measures  should  be  observed,  which 
were  enumerated  when  we  treated  of  the 
long  forceps.     Before  you  use  the  tractor, 
too,  you  should  have  a  clear  reason  for  do- 
ing so  ;  so  that  if  any  body  should  enter  the 
room,  and  ask  why  you  are  going  to  use  the 
lever,  you  might  be  able  to  give  him  a  good 
and  sufficient  answer ;   because  there  is  a 
contraction  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  be- 
cause there  is  a  bearing  on  such  and  such  a 
bone,  so  that  without  assistance  the  cranium 
cannot  descend.     Moreover,  you  cannot  use 
the  instrument  with  science  or  safety,  unless 
you  have  ascertained  clearly  what  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  head  ;  and  if  your  skill  is  such, 
that  you  deserve  trusting  with  an  instrument 
of  this  sort,  you  will  be  able,  with  proper 
examination,  to  make  out  this  position  with 
e^se. 


When  you  are  going  to  introduce  the 
lever,  the  liead  being  at  the  brim,  you  had 
better  first  pass  up  all  the  four  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  taking  care  that  you  do 
not  lacerate  the  parts,  of  which  there  will 
be  but  little  risk,  if  they  are  thoroughly  re- 
laxed, you  may  interpose  those  fingers  be- 
tween the  side  of  the  occiput  and  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  and  this  with  a  view  of 
preparing  the  way  for  the  insinuation  of  the 
blade.  This  point  accomplished,  you  may 
then  take  the  instrument  with  your  right 
hand  and  glide  it  up  between  the  fingers 
and  the  side  of  the  occiput,  as  usual — arte, 
mm  vi — with  the  utmost  gentleness,  taking 
five  or  ten  minutes  for  the  introduction  if 
necessary,  recollecting  that  the  end  proves 
every  thing,  and  that  if  no  injury  be  inflicted 
and  the  patient  do  well,  it  matters  little 
whether  you  occupy  ten  minutes  or  ten 
seconds  with  the  introduction,  for  although 
a  needless  tardiness  is  to  be  condemned  in 
instrumental  practice,  hurry  is  more  danger- 
ous than  delay.  In  this  manner  then,  having 
placed  the  blade  upon  the  side  of  the  occiput, 
you  withdraw  your  fingers  and  lay  hold  of 
the  shank  at  the  screw,  that  is,  at  the  centre 
of  the  instrument;  and  still  grasping  the 
handle  of  large  size  with  the  right  hand,  you 
manccuvre  the  instrument  a  little,  so  as  to 
bring  it  over  the  back  occiput,  into  the  side 
of  tiie  pelvis.  Ac  this  time  the  tractor,  as 
here  shown,  takes  the  position  of  the  long 
forceps,  lying  over  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  the  shank  behind  and  the  point  ad- 
vanced ;  in  a  word,  on  a  line — which 
stretches  through  the  middle  of  the  supe- 
rior aperture  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  peri- 
neum— and  thus  the  blade,  bearing  firmly  on 
the  occiput,  you  have  great  power  over  the 
head. 

The  instrument,  then,  being  applied  iu 
this  manner,  you  grasp  the  handle  with  the 
right  hand,  and  the  middle  of  the  shank 
with  the  left,  and  by  the  co  operation  of 
the  two,  pressing  down  upon  the  cranium, 
you  support  a  steady  bearing  on  the  occiput, 
without,  however,  resting  on  any  part  of  the 
mother  as  a  fulcrum  ;  for  the  instrument 
ought  to  be  used,  not  as  a  lever  but  a  tractor. 
Well,  securing  the  head  in  this  manner,  you 
wait  for  a  pain  ;  and  when  the  uterus  is  in 
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action,  you  draw  ;  sometinw'S,  even  draw- 
ing a  little  when  the  pains  are  feeble  ; 
for,  by  drawinfj,  the  strength  of  the  pains 
may  occasionally  be  increased.  The  lieail 
advancing',  and  the  pain  ceasini,',  ]iause, 
not  suffering  the  operation  to  be  altoj^ether 
artificial,  biic  co-operaiing  with  nature,  and 
tlie  pains  recurring,  dravir  again  ;  and  thus, 
by  repeated  eiTorts,  sometimes  two  or  three 
only,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty,  you  bring 
tile  liead  down  through  the  brim  into  the 
cavity  of  tlie  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  de- 
pressing the  occijiut,  when,  very  generally, 
the  whole  of  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  The 
head  being,  in  this  manner,  by  the  first  step 
of  the  operation,  brought  down  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  at  the  close  of  it,  we  usually 
find  the  chin  lying  on  the  chest,  and  the 
head,  of  consequence,  occupying  but  little 
room,  as  the  apparatus  demonstrates;  for 
it  is  an  excellence  in  the  tractor,  that  it  not 
only  draws  down  the  head,  but  that,  depress- 
ing the  occiput,  it  at  the  same  time  brings 
the  chin  upon  the  chest,  so  as  to  put  it  into 
the  position  most  favourable  to  transmission, 
as  formerly  explained. 

In  making  these  efforts  with  the  tractor, 
remember  that  the  smallest  force  adequate 
to  your  purpose,  is  the  best;  that  a  ju- 
dicious and  well-managed  gentleness,  is 
peremptorily  requisite  ;  and  that  death  will 
ensue  from  violence ;  after  every  effort, 
therefore,  as  in  using  the  long  forceps,  you 
ought  to  look  at  the  countenance,  and  count 
the  pulse,  ascertaining,  in  this  manner,  whe- 
ther you  are  or  not  inflicting  injury  on  the 
softer  parts. 

When  the  head  is  in  the  pelvis,  tlie 
natural  efforts  will  frequently  expel  it,  and 
therefore,  as  in  using  the  long  forceps,  it 
may  often  be  better  to  commit  the  birth  to 
the  natural  efforts.  1  will  suppose,  however, 
that  the  natural  efforts  are  inadequate  for 
this  purpose ;  well,  in  this  exigency,  it 
becomes  proper  to  give  further  assistance 
with  the  tractor,  changing  altogether  the  po- 
sition of  the  instrument.  For  this  purpose, 
first  carry  up  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  over  tlie  face  of  thefcEtus,  interposing 
them  between  the  head  and  the  bones  upon 
the  back  of  the  pelvis  near  the  synchon- 
drosis, where  the  face  usually  lies  ;  then 
taking  your  instrument  in  the  right  hand, 
glide  the  blade  over  the  face  of  the  child, 
carrying  it  so  high  that  the  fenestra,  by 
which  I  understand  this  opening  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  may  admit  the  chin,  the 
limbus  resting  upon  it.  Well,  having  ac- 
complished this,  withdraw  your  fingers,  and 
lay  hold  of  the  shank  at  the  screw  joint  as 
before,  and  giving  a  lateral  movement  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  hands,  so  change  the 
position  that  the  shank  lies  over  the  ear,  the 
Bcrew  which  is  iu  the  middle  being  in  a  line 


with  tlie  vertex,  and  the  [lointof  the  tractor 
still  resting  on  the  chin,  the  instrument  lying 
over  the  .side  of  the  cranium  like  one  of  the 
blades  of  the  short  forcejis.  Well,  now,  in 
this  way,  having  obtained  a  very  secure  hold 
of  tlie  one  side  of  the  cranium,  planting  two 
fingers,  the  first  and  second,  on  the  other 
side,  you  lay  hold  of  the  shank  with  the 
thumb  and  two  remaining  fingers,  and  grasp 
the  head  as  securely  as  if  within  a  pair  of 
forceps.  The  pains  coming  on,  you  then 
draw  down  without  violence  ;  after  every 
effort,  as  before,  counting  the  pulse  ;  and 
moreover,  in  drawing  the  head  down,  you 
are  careful  to  direct  it  as  much  in  the  axis 
of  the  outlet  as  may  be,  conducting  it  to- 
wards the  mons  and  from  the  perineum ;  for 
by  so  doing,  you  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of 
lacerating  this  part. 

in  using  the  tractor,  the  following  are  the 
errnrs  which  you  are  liable  to  commit,  and 
with  the  enumeration  of  which  I  shall  con- 
clude the  lecture  :  you  may  introduce  the 
lever  before  the  softer  parts  are  thoroughly 
relaxed,  and  before  the  os  externum  and 
internum  open  :  of  this  error,  contusion,  la- 
ceration, and  death  may  be  the  consequences. 
Again,  wlien  the  head  emerges  from  the 
outlet — in  an  unguarded  moment,  particu- 
larly if,  as  frequently,  the  head  be  large, 
you  may  tear  the  perineum  so  as  to  lay  the 
genital  fissure  open  into  the  anus.  Fur- 
ther, you  will  observe,  that  the  lever  is 
to  be  used  in  two  modes ;  being  applied  over 
the  occiput,  when  the  head  is  at  the  brim, 
and  over  the  sides  when  it  is  at  the  outlet ; 
hence  another  error  which  you  may  commit, 
I  mean  the  applying  the  lever  without  con- 
sidering the  situation  of  the  head,  whether  it 
be  at  the  brim  or  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  ; 
and  unless  this  be  ascertained,  assistance 
cannot  be  administered  with  this  instrument 
in  a  scientific  manner.  The  using  continual 
extractive  force,  without  waiting  for  the 
pains,  is  another  grand  error  which  you  may 
commit.  Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occa- 
sions, the  stoical  maxim  isexcellent :  sequere 
naturam — imitate  nature,  as  far  as  may  be  ; 
first,  because  occasional  efforts  are  less  likely 
to  injure  the  woman,  than  continual  extrac- 
tive force,  and  secondly,  because  the  instru- 
ment may  prove,  in  good  measure,  power- 
less, without  the  assistance  of  the  pains. 
When  you  are  not  drawingdown,  to  continue 
bearing  with  the  blade  upon  the  cranium  is 
another  error.  If  you  have  a  fold  of  the 
umbilical  cord  between  tlie  head  and  the 
instrument,  by  a  continual  bearing  on  them, 
3'Ou  may  interrupt  the  circulation  and  de- 
stroy the  child ;  and  even  if  you  have  not, 
continued  and  strong  pressure  may  so  far 
injure  the  brain,  that  it  comes  into  the 
world  still  born.  Remember,  therefore, 
when  you  are  drawing,  that  it  is  during  pain 
only  that  the  effort  should  be  made,  and  that 
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vhen  the  pain  ceases,  the  tractor  should  be 
a  little  raised  fiom  the  cranium. 

When  we  meet  again,  we  shall  treat  of 
tlie  use  of  the  short  forceps,  and  then  touch 
upon  an  important  subject;  namely,  the 
princiiile  which  will  enable  yo\i  to  decide 
ill  what  cases  instruments  are  reipiired,  aud 
ill  what  cases  they  are  not. 
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lead,  and  125  iodin?,  so  that  its  number  is 
•i29.  It  has  been  used  as  a  pigment  ;  but 
none  of  the  iodides  stand  exposure  to  air 
well. 

When  lead  is  digested  in  nitric  acid,  the 
metal  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  acid, 
and  a  protonitrule  of  lend  is  formed,  com- 
posed of  two  proportionals  of  oxide  of  lead 
11',',  and  one  proportional  of  nitric  acid  b'l, 
giving  1()().  It  is  soluble  in  eight  parts  of 
boiling  water  ;  it  contains  no  water  of  crys- 
tallisation ;  its  crystals  are  octaedra  and  te- 
traiJdra,  of  a  pearly  appearance,  and  sweet 
astringent  taste.  Itmay  be  formed  by  acting 
upon  metallic  lead,  or  any  of  its  oxides,  by 
nitric  acid.  I c  is  often  employed  in  the  la- 
boratory as  a  test  for  certain  substances,  to 
be  jioinled  out  hereafter. 

Sulphur  nnd  lead  combine  artificially,  and 
form  a  black  compound,  wliicli  is  the  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  and  which  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  galena,  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  ores  of  lead.  It  is  composed  of 
one  proportional  of  lead,  and  one  of  sulphur, 
104  and  16,  giving  120  as  its  equivalent. 
It  crystallises  jirimitively  in  the  cubic  form  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  modifica- 
tions, of  which  you   see   here  some  speci- 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon   lead. 

If  lead  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  ] mens,  octaedra,  and  so  on.  ^Vhat  is  called 
by  a  solution  of  common  salt,  it  forms  asUckensides  by  the  Derbyshire  miners,  is  a 
chloride  oHead,  which,  when  cryslallised,  '  "variety  of  the  sulphuret,  and  wlien  stiuck  by 
like  the  other  chlorides,  jmts  on  a  horny  j  the  pick,  it  often  Hies  asunder,  with  a  kind 
appearance.     You  will  remember,  in  regard   ot  explosion. 

to  this  precipitate  of  lead,  that  it  is  sparing- 1  Alftallic  lead  is  obtained  from  these  ores 
]y  soluble  in  water,  and  that  chlorine,  tliere-  |  by  the  simple  operation  of  driving  off  the 
fore,  is  not  a  good  test  for  the  presence  of  I  sulphur  by  heat,  and  then  heating  the  oxide 
lead';  mid  it  may  be  further  mentioned,  tliat  of  lead  left,  in  a  reverheratory  furnace  witli 
it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Now  when  com- 1  charcoal.  Galena  often  contains  a  notable 
mon  suit  and  litharge,  which  is  merely  a  1  quantity  of  silver,  and  when  it  contains  six 
vitrified  or  fu<ed  protoxide  of  lead,  "are  or  ei';;ht  ounces  in  a  ton,  it  is  worth  working 
mixed  together,  they  gradually  act  upon  l  for  the  silver.  The  process  for  separating 
and  decompose  each'other;  the  sodium  of  the  silver  is  this  ;  the  lead,  instead  of  being 
the  salt  combines  witli  the  oxygen  of  the  reduced  by  exposure  to  charcoal,  is  exposed 
lead  to  form  soda,  and  the  chlorine  of  the  to  heat  and  air,  and  is  converted  into  an 
salt  combines  with  the  lead  to  form  a  chlo-  oxide,  which  assumes  a  vitreous  appear- 
ride  of  lead.  Here  is  a  mixture  of  litharge  ance,  and  is  called  litharge  ;  hut  the  silver 
aiid  common  salt,  and  we  will  dip  a  i)iece"of!  contained  in  the  lead  is  incapable  of  being 
turmeric  paper  into  it,  and  we  shall  find  that }  altered  by  tiiis  action  of  heat ;  so  that  after 
it  is  alkaline,  from  the  formation  of  soda,  j  tlie  lead  has  been  oxidised,  and  the  oxide 
The  while  residue  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  j  blown  off  from  the  surface  as  fast  as  it  forms, 
lead   and    chloride    of  lead,   which,    when  |  the  silver  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 


fused,  puts  on  a  yellow  appearance,  and  is 
called  patent  yellow,  a  pigment  used  very 
much  for  carriage  painting,  and  so  on. 

Iodine  and  lead  combine,  and  form  an  iodide 
of  lead,  and  we  show  you  this  compound,  be- 
cause iodine  is  commonly  emj)loyed  as  a  test 
of  the  presence  of  lead.  ^Ve  will  take  a 
weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  add 
to  it  the  hydriodate  of  potash  ;  we  shall  find 
that  an  iodide  of  lead  will  be  formed  by  a 
delicate  decomposition  of  the  two  sub- 
stances ;    a  precipitate    falls   dov.-u   in    tlie 


nace,  cupel,  or  crucible.  The  separation, 
then,  of  the  silver,  depends  upon  the  more 
oxidisable  property  of  tlie  lead  than  of  the 
silver,  by  this  process  of  ciipetlation.  Lead  is 
an  article  of  vast  importance  in  commerce 
in  this  country,  especially  in  Derbyshire 
and  Scotland.  Our  exportation  is  from 
io  to 50,000  tons  annually,  the  metal  being 
obtained  in  great  quantity  from  the  fine  ores 
of  lead  which  we  jiossess. 

The  sulphate  of  lead  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  metallic  lead  in  sulphuric  acid  ;   sul- 


form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  difficultly    phurous  acid  is  evolved,   and  a  white  sul- 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  composed  of  101 1  phate  of  lead  formed.    It  is  insoluble  ;  and 
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when  I  say  it  is  insoluble,  you  will  under- ]  as  its  equivalent.  Well,  now  as  to  tlio 
stand  tl)at  I  am  speaking  of  a  substance  very  white  powder  wiiich  tlie  carbonate  forms, 
nearly  insoluble  ;  in  twenty  thousand  parts  known  in  the  general  way  under  the  name 
of  water  it  is  soluble  ;  but,  in  common  Ian-  of  white  lend,  wliicli  forms  tlie  basis  of 
guage,  it  may  be  called  insoluble.  It  may  j  white,  and  of  a  great  many  oilier  paints  ;  it 
be  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  a  solution  i  lias  the  property  of  combining  into  a  soapy 
of  lead  some  sulpliuric  acid.  Wow,  here  is  mixture  with  oil,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  here  a 'many  colours.  It  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead;  instantly  that ;  jections  ;  as  spotting  and  discolouring  on 
they  are  mixed,  a  white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  j  exposure  to  liglit,  especially  in  London, 
lead,  a  dense  insoluble  wliite  powder,  is  wliere  so  much  sulphurous  vapour  is  coii- 
tlirown  down.  It  consists  of  one  proper- j  tained  in  the  atmosphere  If  sulpliuretted 
tional  of  acid  40,  and  one  of  the  oxide  of'liydrogen  be  added  to  it,  it  becomes  grey, 
lead  112,  giving  lji2.  In  separating  lead  in  brown,  and  then  black  ;  and  if  sulphuretted 
analytical  experiments,  we  usually  content  liydrogen  come  in  contact  with  substances 
ourselves  with  precipitatingit  in  the  form  of :  coloured  with  the  carbonate  of  lead,  they 
the  sulphate,  and  tlien  dry  it  in  a  heat  ap-  i  become  of  a  dingy  colour  ;  and,  in  water 
proachiug  to  redness;  we  consider  it  as  a  |  closets,  the  paint  is  almost  invariably  dis- 
pure  sulphate  of  lead,  and  we  easily  ascer- ',  coloured  from  this  cause.  It  is  found  native 
tain  tlie  quantitv  of  metallic  lead  it  con- 1  sometimes  in  octoii-dra,  in  acicular  crystals 
tains,  from  the  table  of  proportionals,  for  of  great  beauty.  As  an  ore,  it  is,  generally 
exainjile  :  101  is  the  equivalent  or  repre- j  speaking,  not  of  any  importance;  but,  in 
sentative  number  of  lead,  and  Hi  is  tlie  i  mining,  it  sometimes  happens  tliat  they 
equivalent  of  the  protoxide  ;  4C  represents  j  come  upon  bundles  of  the  carbonate,  and  it 
sulphuric  acid,  and  lj2,  consequently,  the  ;  is  then  used  as  a  source  of  the  metal, 
sulphate  of  lead  ;  so  that,  in  the  suljihate  j  The  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  when  added 
of  lead,  the  table  indicates  that  there  are  -iO   to  a  solution  of  lead,  produces  a  white  pre- 


parts  of,'sulpliuric  acid,  and  112  of  the  pro- 
toxide, or  101  of  metallic  lead. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  lead  combine 
to  form  a  black  or  deep  brown  compound  : 
and  it  may  be  easily  made,  by  adding  a 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a  solu- 
tion containing  lead:  a  dark  brown  precipi 


cipitate,  which  is  a.  ferrocyanate  of  lead  ;  and 
althongli,  from  th"  colour  of  the  precipitate, 
you  might  not  expect  lliat  there  is  any  iron 
in  it,  it  is  there  in  combination  with  the 
nxidu  of  lead.  1  have  shown  you  these 
different  tests  of  lead,  with  a  view  of  point- 
ing out  and  enabling  you  to  detect  the  metal. 


tate  is  thrown  down,  which  is  a  /i^'Jiosk/- j  when  in  minute  proportion  in  any  solution  : 
phuretted  oxide  of  lead,  and  this  becomes  j  so  that,  by  the  nature  of  the  precipitate 
black  on  exposure  to  air.  AVe  avail  our- .  produced  by  iodine,  by  phosphorus,  by  sul- 
selves  of  the  colour  of  tJiis  precipitate,  to  phuric  acid,  by  carbonic  acid,  by  carbonate 
indicate  the  presence  of  lead  in  solutions. ;  of  potash,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  liydro- 
Here  is  a  solution  of  the  hydrosulphuret  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
ammonia,  and  I  shall  prepare,  in  another  |  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  you  have  the  cha- 
glass,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  racters  of  this  metal  shown.  It  happens 
lead.  When  I  mix  the  two  solut'ons  to- !  that  water  is  sometimes  impregnated  with 
gether,  you  observe  this  discolouration  im- ;  lead  ;  but  it  happens  also  very  luckily,  that 
mediately  produced,  and  1  have  here  a  very  almost  all  the  salts  of  lead  are  insoluble, 
weak  solution  of  lead,  only  a  drop  or  two  of  i  and  rarely,  indeed,  is  it  found  in  any  solu- 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  the  glass.  So  tion  ;  but  when  the  carbonate  of  lead  is 
that  you  see  the  value  of  this  mode  of '  taken  up  by  mechanical  suspension  in  water, 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  lead,  in  con- 'although  in  very  small  quantities,  it  pro- 
junction  with  other  tests.  j  duces  what  is  called  painiersi'  colic.  With 
Phosphorus  and  lead  combine  to  produce  a  i  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  complaint, 
phosphuret  of  lead,  a  brittle  compound,  having  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  you  should  take 
at  first  tlie  appearance  of  metallic  lead,  but  the  sediment  of  the  water,  and  digest  it  in 
it  is  a  compound  of  no  use  or  importance,  nitric  acid,  liy  which  you  would  have  a 
The  phosphate  of  lead  is  of  a  yellowish  white  i  nitrate  of  lead  produced,  and  you  might  then 
colour,  and  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  easily  discover  the  presence  of  the  metal, 
in  nitric  acid  ;  it  occurs  native  as  an  ore  i  by  any  of  the  tests  I  have  named, 
of  lead  :  its  composition  is  112  protoxide  Among  the  alloys  o(  lead,  we  may  name 
of  lead,  and  2B  phosphoric  acid,  giving  140. 1 /icit'/er,  which  is  composed  of  30  parts  of  tin. 
The  carbonate  of  lead  is  easily  precipitated  and  20  parts  of  lead,  or  thereabouts,  for  the 
from  a  solution   by  any   carbonated   alkali,    better  sort  of  pewter.     ICcjual  parts  of  lead 


and  this  is  a  very  delicate  test  of  tlie  ])re 
sence  of  lead,  giving  a  white  precipitate  ; 
its  composition  is  112  of  the  jirotoxide  of 
lead,  and  22  of  carbonic  acid,  giving  134 


and  tin  form  plumben'  solder,  which  is  more 
fusible  than  lead  itself,  but  whicli  answers 
very  well  for  uniting'  leaden  pipes,  and  so 
on.     Equal  parts  of  lead  aud  copper  consti- 
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tute  pot  metal,  and  there  are  some  other 
alloys  into  wliich  some  of  the  other  metals 
enter,  as  in  the  alloy  for  making  printers' 
types,  britaniiia  metal,  and  others,  to  be 
considered  by-and-by. 

Jntimony,  the  next  metal  on  our  list,  is 
cliiefly  important  in  its  application  to  medi- 
cine ;  it  exists  native,  and,  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  constitutes  an  ore  in  which 
it  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance.  The 
native  sulphuretofantimimy  is  cast  into  moulds 
of  this  kind,  and  is  brought  into  the  market 
under  the  name  of  crude  antimony. 

Now,  in  order  to  obtain  pure  antimony 
from  the  sulphuret,  we  must  reduce  it  to 
powder,  mix  it  with  tartar,  and  apply  a 
brisk  red  heat ;  the  sulphur  combines  with 
the  potash  of  the  tartar,  and  is  burnt  oft", 
and  you  obtain  a  button  of  metallic  anti- 
mony in  the  crucible.  If  we  wish  to  ob- 
tain tlie  metal  still  more  pure,  we  must 
dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  precipitate  the 
solution,  and  reduce  the  precipitate.  The 
number  4j  represents  antimony,  and  there 
are  two  oxides  of  the  metal — the  protoxide, 
consisting  of  one  proportional  and  one  ;  and 
the  peroxide,  consisting  of  one  and  two.  In 
a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  these  two  oxides, 
since  the  one  is  very  powerful,  in  the  dose 
of  even  half  a  grain,  being  violently  emetic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  other  is  very 
inactive  and  almost  inert  :  and  states  of  the 
oxidisement  of  the  metal  between  these  two 
points  appear  to  possess  a  mean  of  activity. 
The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metallic  antimony  in  muriatic  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitating it  by  pouring  the  solution  into 
water  ;  and,  if  you  then  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  dry, 
you  get  a  white  powder,  which  is  the  prot- 
oxide of  antimony.  It  is  also  prepared  by 
boiling  the  solution  of  the  metal  in  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  dryness  ;  by  wasliiug  the  dry 
mass,  first  in  water  and  then  in  a  weak  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  potash.  When  anti- 
mony is  exposed  to  heat,  it  fuses  and  ox- 
idises very  readily,  the  result  of  which  ope- 
ration is,  that  the  protoxide  of  antimony 
is  collected  in  beautiful  acicular  cryslais 
in  the  chimney,  which  were  formerly 
called  argentine  Jiowcrs  of  antimony  ;  but  if 
you  expose  it  to  a  second  operation  of  heat, 
or  throw  a  current  of  oxygen  upon  the 
burning  antimony,  a  peroxide  will  be  formed, 
but  the  nature  of  the  substance  you  will 
obtain  will  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  oxides, 
in  variable  proportions.  Here  is  a  small 
portion  of  antimony,  which  I  shall  burn  in 
order  to  show  you  its  easy  combustibility. 
I'he  peroxide  is  procured  by  heating  anti- 
mony with  nitric  iicid,  or  by  projecting 
metallic  antimony  and  nitre  into  a  hot  cru- 
cible, by  which  a  compound,  formerly  called 
diuplwretic  antimmiy  aud   Bezoar  miaeral,  is 


obtained,  which  is  almost  entirely  the  per- 
oxide. The  protoxide  exists  in  all  those 
sales  of  antimony  which  are  active  ;  it  ex- 
ists in  small  quantities  in  James's  powder  ;  it 
exists  in  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony ,  and 
in  tlie  emetic  tartar  ;  and  in  many  of  the  pre- 
parations of  antimony  which  have  been 
j)roperly  rejected  from  pliarmacy.  We  shall 
iiave  little  to  say  of  the  properties  of  anti- 
mony, because  we  shall  reserve  our  prin- 
cipal remarks  upon  it  to  the  consideration 
of  emetic  tartar,  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant compound,  and  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
necessary  for  medical  use. 

Chlorine  and  antimony  unite  to  form  a 
chloride  of  atitimony,  in  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  one  proportional  and  one  ;  and  Dr. 
Thomson  has  recently  discovered  a  bi-chlo- 
ride  of  antimony,  if  you  put  antimony  iu 
the  powdered  state  into  a  jar  containing 
chlorine,  the  metal,  you  observe,  takes  fire  ; 
whi^e  fumes  are  formed,  which,  after  a 
time,  condense  into  a  grey  mass,  which  is 
chloride  of  antimony,  formerly  called  butter 
of  antimony,  from  its  greasy  appearance.  The 
solution  of  the  chloride  in  muriatic  acid  was 
formerly  called  muriate  of  antimony,  which 
is  decomposable  by  water;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  characters  of  antimony,  that  its  mu- 
riatic solution  is  decomposable  by  water 
only,  a  hydrated  protoxide  of  antimony  and 
muriatic  acid  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition. The  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  easily 
formed  ariiticially,  but  we  seldom  have  re- 
course to  it,  as  it  is  an  abundant  natural 
product,  and  here  are  specimens  of  it  in 
the  natural  state.  Now,  if  you  fuse  this 
substance  and  expose  it  to  air,  a  quantity 
of  sulphur  flies  off,  and  the  antimony  be- 
comes a  protoxide,  which,  in  addition  to 
its  being  very  active  as  a  poison,  aud  very 
volatile,  is  very  fusible,  so  that,  when  you 
obtain  it  at  a  high  temperature,  it  runs  into 
a  glassy  mixture,  and  is  kno-wn  under  the 
name  of  the  glass  of  antimony  ;  it  is  the  pro- 
toxide of  antimony,  holding  a  little  of  the 
sulphuret  in  solution,  and  it  is  a  very  active 
preparation.  Formerly  a  compound  was 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  crocus 
metalloi'iim,  or  liver  of  antimony,  which  is 
merely  the  glass  of  antimony,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  the  sulphuret ;  and  thei-e 
were  several  other  compounds  of  a  like 
kind,  which  have  been  very  properly  re- 
jected from  the  pharmacopoeia,  so  that  the 
number  of  preparations  of  antimony  is  now 
very  much  reduced. 

When  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  and  the  liquor 
filtered  while  hot,  you  obtain  hydro-sidphu- 
retted  oxide  of  antimony  in  the  solution,  which, 
as  you  observe  here,  as  the  solution  cools, 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder, 
and  it  is  a  true  hydrosulphuretted  oxide, 
which  was  formerly  called  Kermes  mineral. 
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ami  is  a  very  violently  acting  antimoiiial. 
The  liquor  beinj^  pourt'il  oil',  still  holds  siil- 
phuret  of  antimony  in  solution,  and  by  add- 
ing diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  it,  a  precipitate 
falls  down,  formerly  called  the  golden  siilphu- 
ret  of  antimony  ;  it  is  ihe  anlimonimn  iulphii- 
ri'liim  precipitittum  of  the  present  ])harmaco- 
jKi'ia,  a  very  objectionable  term,  it  beint;-  by 
no  means  a  sulphuret  of  untimoiiy,  but  a 
liydrosuljiburetted  oxide  of  that  metal.  I 
mention  these  compounds  to  you,  because 
they  were  much  employed  formerly  in  medi- 
cine, not  because  they  are  of  much  use. 
There  is  an  article  long  known  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  James's  powder,  and  it  has 
retained  a  deserved  celebrity  as  an  antimo- 
nial.  The  form  given  for  making  it  is  too 
ridiculous  to  describe  here  ;  but  the  result 
of  the  farrago  of  materials  is,  that  a  powder 
is  ])roduced  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
James's  powder,  acting  as  a  powerful  sudo- 
rific, and  it  is  very  uniform  in  its  action. 
How  it  is  manufactured,  and  what  its 
composition  is,  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss. 
Dr.  Pearson  supposed,  that  it  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  oxide,  with  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
my  oi)iniou  is,  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  the 
per  and  protoxide  with  the  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  but  it  is  a  compound  which  1  do  not 
know.  'J'he  Pharmacopceia  has  ordered  a 
pulois  aniimonialis,  which  was  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  James's  powder;  but  if 
you  look  into  the  process  as  there  directed, 
you  see  how  ridiculous  it  is  ;  because  if  the 
operation  be  moderately  lucky,  the  whole  of 
the  antimony  flies  up  the  chimney,  and  you 
have  nothing  left  but  bone  earth  ;  and  if  you 
proceed  differently,  you  obtain  a  mixture  of 
the  peroxide  with  bone  earth,  wliich  I  have 
before  said  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  inert ; 
so  that  you  can  jiut  little  dependence  upon 
antimonial  powder  as  commonly  prepared. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  compound  like 
James's  powder,  containing  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  bone  earth,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  of 
no  use,  you  might  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
peroxide,  as  there  are  some  who  think  it 
right  to  have  a  variety,  and  add  a  certain 
quantity'  of  the  protoxide  to  it,  or  to  bone 
earth,  and  you  would  then  get  an  uniform 
product,  and  a  very  useful  product  it  would 
be,  giving  you  the  protoxide  minutely  di- 
vided. But  according  to  the  Pharmacopceia 
directions,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  you 
will  never  get  a  compound  twice  alike.  In 
our  pharmaceutical  processes,  it  is  our  ob- 
ject to  obtain  a  protoxide  in  a  tolerably 
uniform  quantity,  and  the  method  of  ob- 
taining this,  consists  essentially  in  roasting 
the  sulphuret  at  a  dull  red  heat,  so  as  to 
drive  oft"  the  sulphur  and  obtain  the  anti 
mony  ;  it  is  continued  to  be  exposed  to  this 
heat  until  the  fumes  cease  to  rise,  and  to 
ward  the  last  part  of  the  operation,  you  must 
heat  it  to  a  white  heat,  in  order  to  give  it  a 


white  colour,  as  it  was  of  a  dirty  colour  be- 
fore, liut  to  do  this,  you  jam  it  iuto  a  cru- 
cible, so  that  the  antimony  is  not  all  dis- 
jielled,  as  it  would  be,  if  spread  oui  upon  a 
flat  surface,  as  directed  by  the  I'harmaco- 
piuia.  Upon  the  whole,  1  think  that  the 
antimonial  powder  ought  to  be  rejt'cted  ;  I 
say  nothing  against  .lames's  ])owder,  be- 
cause 1  believe  it  is  useful,  but  the  tartarised 
antimony  may  be  deemed  the  standard  j)rc- 
paration  of  antimony. 

An  alloii  of  one  part  of  antimony  and  six- 
teen oi  lead,  constitutes  the  metal  used  for 
making  printer's  type,  and  the  metal  upon 
which  music  is  generally  engraved.  An  alloy 
of  antimony  with  iron  very  frequently  leaves 
a  beautiful  star  upon  the  ingot,  and  the 
alchymists  entertained  a  great  veneration 
for  this  star,  thinking  that  it  would  lead 
them  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosophers' 
stone,  and  they  set  to  work  for  five  years, 
but  all  their  researches  ended  in  nothing.  If 
you  heat  metallic  antimony  with  tartar  or 
tartrate  of  soda,  you  obtain  an  alloy  of  po- 
tassium, or  sodium,  and  antimony.  I  shall 
introduce  .some  of  this  alloy  into  water,  and 
you  will  observe  that  it  effervesces  ;  and  if  I 
reduce  it  to  powder,  it  becomes  so  liot  as  to 
take  fire,  constituting  a  kind  of  pyrophorus ; 
but  besides  that,  the  alloy  is  of  no  import- 
ance. 

Cobalt.  This  metal  will  not  detain  us 
long.  It  is  found  in  various  states  of  com- 
bination, but,  in  general,  in  the  form  of  very 
complex  combinations  or  alloys  with  iron, 
arsenic,  nickel,  and  copper,  and  contains  a 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  separate  these  substances  from  it ;  and  I 
must  refer  you,  for  the  details  by  which  pure 
cobalt  is  obtained,  to  chemical  works. 

The  metal  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour, 
and  resembles  iron,  in  being  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  by  the  magnet.  The  number  of 
cobalt  is  not  satisfactorily  decided,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  allude  to  its  com- 
pounds. I  must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Thomson's 
work  on  the  atomic  tlieory,  for  the  state- 
ments given  of  it  ;  but  1  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Cobalt,  when  fused  with 
flint,  is  brought  into  the  market  under  the 
name  of  sa/jp/i//e,  from  its  blue  colour  ;  and, 
when  mixed  with  glass,  it  is  called  small ; 
and  here  you  begin  to  see  the  value  of  the 
oxide  of  cobalt,  in  giving  a  line  blue  colour 
to  bodies  which  will  bear  a  red  heat ;  it  is, 
therefore,  used  in  porcelain  apparatus,  and 
for  staining  glass  blue  ;  and,  in  short,  all  the 
blue  ware  you  see  in  common  use,  is  co- 
loured by  the  oxide  of  cobalt. 

The  salts  of  cobalt  in  the  diluted  state, 
have  a  pink  or  reddish  colour;  here,  for 
example,  is  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  mu- 
riatic acid  ;  here  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  ; 
here  is  a  sulphate  of  cobalt,  but  if  you  ap- 
ply lieat  to  either  in  the  crystallised  state, 
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you  drive  off  the  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  they  become  of  a  green  or  blue  colour, 
and,  on  being  again  dissolved,  they  acquire 
a  red  colour,  and  weak  solutions  of  their 
salts  are  therefoie  employed  (ot  iympathetic 
inks. 

lu  the  next  Lecture,  we  shall  go  through 
several  of  the  metals  of  little  importance, 
and  enter  on  the  history  of  arsenic. 


FOREIGN   DEPARTMEiNT. 


HEMIPLEGIA  TREATED  P.i'  THE  ALCOHOLIC 
EXTRACT  OF  ^'IJX  VOMICA.* 

Rosa  Baffob,  ast.  56,  had  experienced, 
fifteen  years  before,  during  her  pregnancy, 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  of  which  she  had 
been  nearly  cured,  a  slight  impediment  only 
of  tlie  sj)eech  remaining.  In  the  montli  of 
August,  1824,  she  had  a  fresh  and  more 
violent  attack.  Ur.  Chiavelli  employed,  for 
some  time,  tlie  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treat- 
ment, under  which  the  symptoms  diminished; 
but,  at  last,  an  incomplete  hemiplegia  of  the 
left  side  remained.  'J'he  arm  was  completely 
paralysed,  but  the  leg  could  be  moved  in  a 
slight  degree.  M.  Chiavelli  proposed  trying 
the  strychnine,  which  is  considered  by  I\l. 
Magendie  to  possess  a  peculiar  influence  on 
the  spinal  marrow.  On  account  of  the  de- 
bilitated state  of  the  patient,  JM.  Chia- 
velli was  unwilling  to  employ  the  pure 
strychnine,  and  only  ventured  on  the  alco- 
holic extract  of  nux  vomica,  whicli  was  at 
first  administered  in  half  grain  doses,  and 
afterwards  given  in  one  and  two  grain 
doses,  morning  and  evening.  The  medi- 
cine, at  first,  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment and  disturbance  of  the  system  ;  these 
symptoms,  however,  soon  disappeared,  and 
under  the  use  of  the  remedj-,  the  patient 
completely  recovered. 

IIYDnOPHOBIA. 

In  no  part  of  South  America,  says  M. 
Unaneu,  in  his  topography  of  Lima,  was 
hydrophobia  formerly  known.  It  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  to 
the  north  of  Peru,  during  an  excessive  heat, 
on  wliich  occasion  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
was  sometimes  at  99^° ;  nearly  all  the  ani- 
mals were  seized  with  madness,  especially 
dogs.  It  was  only  in  1807,  tliat  it  appeared 
in  the  capital :  in  the  town  of  Jea,  forty-two 
persons  died  of  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs.  On 
the  north  coast,  the  disease  developed  itseU 
spontaneously   in    several   individuals.     In 


1808,  the  disease  disappeared.  In  some 
dogs,  tlie  complaint  made  its  appearance 
twice  ;  but  a  bite  from  the  animal  with  the 
second  attack,  was  not  followed  by  any 
serious  consequences. — Ze'its.  von  Henke. 

HVDROPHOBIA. 

Doctor  Barbantini,*  of  Lucques,  re- 
lates a  case  of  hydrophobia,  which  de- 
serves being  noticed.  A  person  was  bitten 
by  liis  dog,  at  which  he  was  very  much 
alarmed ;  and  the  alarm  was  increased,  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  dog  not  being  after- 
wards seen.  The  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  for  four  days  the  patient  could 
neither  swallow  fluids  nor  solids.  On  the 
ninth  day,  the  dog  returned  in  perfect 
health,  when  it  was  immediately  let  into  the 
bed-chamber  of  its  master,  whom  he  caress- 
ed as  usual.  From  that  moment,  the  hydro- 
pliobic  symptoms  gradually  disappeared. — 
IhUL 


TABLES    OF    MORTALITY. 

M.  Odier  has  been  lately  engaged  in  in- 
vestigations on  the  average  duration  of  life 
in  Geneva,  all  of  which  show  a  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  period.  The  inquiries  of 
M.  Odier  go  as  far  back  as  1560,  and  may 
be  fully  relied  on.  From  1560  to  1600,  the 
averai.;e  duration  of  life  was  eighteen  years 
and  five  months  ;  from  1600  to  170(),  it  was 
twenty-three  years  and  four  months;  from 
this  time,  the  period  became  gradually 
longer  ;  and,  from  1815  to  1826,  the  average 
was  thirty-eight  years  and  ten  months. — 
Bibioih,  Univer.  de  Genev.  t.  xxxvi.  36. 1827. 


DERANGEMENT    OB    THE    CIRCU  LATIOX. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  and  moral 
causes  which  are  acknowledged  to  produce 
derangement  of  the  circulation,  M.  Broussais 
mentions  certain  morbid  phenomena  which 
appear  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
circulating  apparatus  ;  these  are  reddened 
and  inflammatory  appearances  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  observed  in  some  persons 
after  death,  particularly  those  who  have  died 
of  eruptive  diseases  ;  as  small-pox,  measles, 
kc.—Jnnal.  de  la  Med.  Phyiiolog.  Oct.  1827. 

INOCULATION    OF    THE    PLAGUE. t 

The  consul-general  of  Sweden,  atTanger, 
M.  J.  Graberg,  in  a  communication  which 
he  sent  on  the  10th  of  August,  1819,  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Health,  of  Stockholm, 
states,  that  the  Spanish  physician,  Sarafino 
Sola,  who  has  resided  there  from  the  coin- 


*  Giorni  Orit.  di  Med.  An  clitic  a.  Milano. 
Sept.  1827. 


*  Giornale  di  Fisica,  Chimia.&c.    T.  x. 

t  Zeitsch.  f  iir  die  Staatsarz  :    6e  Jarg. 
Heft.  p.  224. 
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mencement  of  the  plngiie,  lias  inoculated, 
wilii  the  peimission  of  the  governiiu'iit, 
some  Spanish  deserters,  witii  the  pus  from 
pestilential  buboes,  mixed  with  an  equal 
(juantity  of  olive  oil.  The  pus  was  taken 
fiona  those  persons  who  had  the  most  severe 
attacks  of  the  plague  :  fourteen  individuals 
were  inoculated  with  twelve  punctures 
each  of  the  lancet.  In  eight  out  of  nine, 
four  incisions,  two  inches  in  length,  were 
made  with  a  knife,  and  olive  oil,  mixed  with 
}ms,  was  injected  into  them.  In  seven  of 
these  cases,  not  the  least  trace,  not  even  local 
or  general  symptoms  were  observable  ;  in  the 
seven  others,  between  ihe  fourth  and  tenth 
hour  after  the  inoculation,  a  few  trifling 
symptoms  were  observed,  viz.  in  three,  a 
small  pustule  in  the  groin :  in  one,  a  car- 
buncle at  the  spot  of  inoculation  ;  in  three 
others,  general  symptoms,  and  great  irrita- 
bility around  the  incisions.  They  were 
confined  in  a  room,  and  as  the  symptoms 
began  to  aj)pear,  olive  oil  was  administered 
internally,  and  employed  externally.  All 
the  patients  enjoyed  very  good  health,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  other  means,  the  greater 
number  iu  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  a  very  short  time. 

CHEMICAL     ANALYSIS    OF    POLYGALA    OF 
VIKGINIA    (pOLYGALA    SENEGA,    L.)* 

M.  Giacomo  Folchi,  professor  of  materia 
medica  at  Rome,  has  been  lately  engaged 
in  examining  the  component  parts  of  the 
remedy.  He  has  found  the  root  of  polygala 
of  Virginia,  to  be  composed  of  a  thick  oil,  in 
part  volatile,  of  free  gallic  acid,  acrid  mat- 
ter, yellow  colouring  matter,  a  small  portion 
of  wax,  extractive  gum,  an  azotic  matter 
similar  to  gluten,  and  ligneous  fibre  ;  of  the 
subcarbonate,  suljihate,  and  muriate,  of 
potass  ;  of  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  phosphate,  of  lime  ; 
of  the  caibouates  of  magnesia,  iron,  and 
silex. 


CANTEnBL'RY    TALES. 

Coujectures on  the  Process,  by  which  the  Aich- 
bishop  (tf'  Canterbury  creates  a  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine; addressed  to  Sir  Hf.nuv  Halford, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Sin, — The  higli  professional  rank,  and 
distinguished  situation  you  so  deservedly 
liold,  induce  me  to  address  you  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Since  your  elevation  to  the 
chair,  you  have  exhibited  a  very  pure  speci- 
men of  classical  composition  ;  your  urbanity 
has  been  proverbial,  and  your  conduct  to- 


*  Bibliotheca  Ital.  JMilano,  Octobre,  1B27. 


wards  your  professional  brethren  has  borne 
the  character  of  dignified  moderation. 

Jo  your  haruing,  perspicuous  examina- 
tions, and  mild  authority,  we  have  hitherto 
trusted  for  the  creation  of  our  metropolitan 
physicians  ;  and  in  these  deliberations  con- 
cerning the  fitness  of  a  candidate,  you  have 
in  the  body  of  censors  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  a  council.  But  with  surprise  I  find 
yon  have  a  competitor,  an  iatropoietic  rival, 
a  man  of  a  difierent  cloth  ;  a  spiritual  noso- 
logist,  who,  by  some  mysterious  afilatus,  can 
instantaneously  blast  a  mau-mid\vife  into  a 
doctor. 

Are  these  metamor])hoses,  which  the 
wand  of  Harlequin  would  have  disdained,  to 
be  legitimately  incorporated  with  the  con- 
versions of  an  ecclesiastical  primate? 

Having  commenced  with  this  utero- 
astrictus,  may  not  the  same  prelate  extend 
the  like  discrimination  and  favour  to  others  ; 
and  proceed  to  dub  his  tooth  drawer,  his 
chiropodist,  or  the  "  callidus  aliptes,"  that 
shampoos  his  Grace?  jSio  class  of  men  un- 
derstand better  the  value  of  learning  than 
the  clergy  ;  it  is  the  groat  instrument  by 
which  they  have  been  advanced  to  temporal 
distinctions,  and  to  their  contingent  emolu- 
ments. The  whole  of  the  existing-  bench  of 
bishops  liave  been  educated  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  they  feel  reluctant  in  or- 
daining such  as  present  themselves  from 
other  universities.  The  College  of  Physi- 
cians insist  on  a  residence  at  certain  uni- 
versities, and  a  previous  diploma,  before 
they  will  proceed  to  the  examination  of  a 
candidate.  Why  then  should  the  mitie,  in 
defiance  of  these  wholesome  establishments, 
interpose  an  unrepealed  abuse,  an  obsolete 
remnant  of  monkish  fraud  and  imposture, 
to  sanction  a  probable  depredation  on  the 
health  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects?  Un- 
der the  act  of  toleration,  any  miserable  fana- 
tic or  canting  hypocrite,  may  ])urchase  at 
the  quarter- sessions,  for  his  half- crown,  the 
title  of  a  licensed  teacher,  and  infest. the 
highways  and  hedges,  or  the  rnins  of  a 
fallen  theatre,  with  his  rant  and  denuncia- 
tions ;  but  the  archbishop  does  not  coun- 
tenance these  extravagancies  and  profana- 
tions of  his  own  craft. 

^^'hy  then  should  his  Grace  degrade  an 
honourable  profession,  by  tearing  down  the 
fences  that  oppose  an  entrance  to  the  un- 
qualified (  Why  should  the  public  health 
be  endangered  by  the  introduction  of  such 
as  the  law  has  disquahfied  ?  The  Archbishop 
is  fully  aware  that  his  formidable  and  dele- 
terious power  cannot  constitute  a  surgeon — 
he  is  unable  to  appoint  any  of  his  retainers  a 
member  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries — he 
is  incapable  even  in  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  soil  of  his  own  domination,  of  setting 
up  a  barber,  with  the  prurient  emblems  of 
tlie  long  pole,  and  the  phlebotomising  gar- 
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nish  of  the  red  rag.  Notwithstanding  these 
incapacities,  the  Right  Reverend  feels  him- 
self competent,  ex  nildlo,  to  create  a  phy- 
sician ;  a  signal  proof  that,  in  archiepiscopal 
logic,  the  major  has  no  pretensions  to  in- 
clude the  minor.  But,  Sir,  after  a  candid 
examination,  having  obtained  your  fiat,  and 
that  of  your  colleagues,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  profession  of  medicine,  I  am  partictilarly 
anxious  to  learn  the  ceremony  that  was  em- 
ployed, to  render  this  professor  of  the  tac- 
tus  eruditus — this  special  bail  for  tlje  secu- 
rity of  the  perineum — tliis  eaves-dropper  of 
the  OS  tincai,  competent  to  prescribe  in  the 
wide  range  of  human  infirmities.  Did  his 
Grace's  Chaplain  plumb  his  depth  in  Latin  ? 
Did  he  sound  him  in  Greek  1  or  did  he 
gauge  his  orthodoxy  '■  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  holy  diploma  he  obtained  1  Did  it 
commence  after  this  fashion  1  Sciant  omnes, 
me,  Archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem,  medi- 
cinaeinscium,  nunquam  examinasse,  sedad- 
mississe  Doctorem  Sloppum  ad  facultatem 
medicinse  exercendam,  quamdiu  vixerit,  per 
lotam  Angliam.  Amen.  Or,  has  he  no  parch- 
ment and  extensive  stamp  to  exhibit  ?  In 
the  regular  order  of  human  events,  I  ought 
next  to  inquire,  what  species  of  doctor  he 
has  been  dubbed  :  for,  unhappily,  in  the 
natural  history  of  physicians,  there  are  two 
distinct  orders,  the  Socii  and  Permissi. 
The  former  are  said  to  constitute  the  Col- 
leo-e — ihey  enjoy  a  "  local  habitation  and 
a  name" — they  issue  their  mandates  for  tlie 
nomenclature  and  preparation  of  all  medi- 
cines, as  inclination  may  lead,  or  fancy  dic- 
tate—  they  become  the  arbiters  of  human 
intellect,  and  levy  a  heav}-  taxation  on  the 
keepers  of  these  metaphysical  retreats.  As 
the  Pope  dispenses  his  indulgencies,  they 
sell  their  licenses;  which  they  partly  con- 
sume in  costly  viands,  and  in  the  choicest 
products  of  the  vintage.  O,  fortunati  ni- 
mium  !  Contrasted  with  these  dignified  and 
pampered  Benedictines,  is  the  famished 
order  of  the  Permissi  -.—a  liouseless  and  va- 
grant community  ;  supposed,  as  Ben  Jon- 
son  said  of  Shakspeare,  "  to  be  of  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  and  which,  had  he 
lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have  said  of  his 
namesake,  Jemmy  de  Fasciculis,  of  pedes- 
trian habits,  and  in  the  pitiless  pelting  of 
the  storm,  only  protected  by  the  shelter  of 
an  umbrella.  From  imperious  necessity  this 
tribe  is  compelled  to  industrious  exertions, 
and  obliged  to  follow  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men they  prescribe  for  their  patients  :— and 
numbers  may  be  daily  observed  in  rusty 
black,  and  olil  spectacles,  foraging  in  lanes, 
or  gleaning  the  aliijuot  parts  of  a  guinea,  in 
obscuie  courts  and  in  blind  allies.  I  was 
about  to  inquire  lo  whicii  of  these  orders  the 
ecclesiastical  prelate  has  appointed  his 
minion  ;  but  I  have  learned  with  regret,  that 
the  extemporaneous  formula  of  his  Grace, 


constitutes  him  a  Socius,  in  plain  English, 
a  Fellow  of  the  College.  This  is,  at  least, 
a  proof  of  the  Archbisliop's  laste. 

"  iVon  nisi  delecta  pascitur  ille  fera." 
Thus,  Sir,  although  the  Right  Reverend 
cannot  compound  a  Fermissus,  he  may  ma- 
nufacture a  Fellow,  and  amalgamate  him 
with  the  College,  ut  in  unura  coeant,  ac- 
cording to  the  chemistr}''  of  Athanasius  : 
and  although  his  foot  has  never  sullied  the 
classic  ground  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge, 
future  candidates  may  be  rejected  by  the 
censorial  imbecility  of  this  peeler  of  tho 
placenta. 

I  wish  you   much  joy   of  your  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

And  am.  Sir, 
With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

Peter  Permissus. 
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Tn  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — 1  am  too  fully  persuaded  of  the 
value  of  your  pages  to  desire  to  occupy  them 
unnecessarily,  or  at  length.  The  diificulty 
in  procuring  subjects  for  the  purposes  of 
anatomical  science  is  notorious,  and  the 
prejudice  against  e^en  the  practice  of  dis- 
section is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  ridiculous  : 
it  belongs  to  an  age  of  barbarism  rather 
than  of  refinement  ;  and  tiiat  part  of  the 
sentence  of  the  murderer,  which  directs  liis 
body  to  be  anatomised,  has  been  frequently 
contemplated  with  greater  horror  than  that 
which  consigns  him  to  the  executioner.  I  am 
a  bachelor,  equivocating,  as  the  ladies  say, 
between  youth  and  age.  For  these  last  five 
years  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  health  that 
excites  the  apprehension  of  my  friends,  and 
I  have  had  certain  intimations  that  it  is 
time  to  make  a  will.  It  is  completed  :  my 
soul  belongs  to  its  Creator — my  body  I  be- 
queath to  a  public  hospital.  Half  a  dozen 
examples  of  this  kind,  more  particularly  if 
a  medical  man  of  eminence  would  take  the 
lead,  would  soon  supply  the  dissecting  room 
with  subjects,  and  the  generous  indepen- 
dence of  the  bequest  would  still  secure  for 
the  mortal  part  of  the  deceased  a  direct 
burial,  instead  of  corrupting,  as  it  now  does, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  where  the 
pride  and  ostentation,  and  not  unfiecjuently 
the  mistaken  piety,  of  the  survivors,  de- 
tain it. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Moribund. 

Lincoln's- Inn-Fields, 
In  sight  of  Surgeon's  Hall. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin,— As  tlie  Colleg'e  of  Pliysicians  has 
at  length  condescended  to  inform  its  Licen- 
tiates, what  is  tlie  nature  of  those  laws  by 
which  they  are  bound,  and  by  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  they  expose  themselves  to 
penalty  ;  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  ad- 
dress to  you  a  few  lines  on  tliese  extraor- 
dinary enactments.  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  the  more  readily  give  insertion  to 
these  observations,  as  I  see  tlie  hirelino; 
scribblers  of  tlie  College,  are  already  at  work 
in  their  vindication,  and,  as  the  disabilities 
and  penalties  which  these  by-laws  for  the 
first  time  disclose,  affect  a  large  and  very 
respectable  body  of  the  medical  profession. 
First,  Sir,  let  me  address  a  few  words  to 
you  on  the  fact  of  the  publication,  which  I 
attribute,  as  [  am  sure  every  other  disinter- 
ested person  does,  to  the  vile  motive  of  fear. 
The  wrongs  of  a  great  profession  are  now 
loudly  proclaimed,  and  listened  to  with 
enthusiastic  sympathy  by  the  public.  This 
mighty  empire  is  rising  with  indignation, 
and  ready  to  confound  in  one  universal  sen- 
tence of  ruin,  all  corporate  privileges  and 
monopolies.  But,  Sir,  I  fear  that  another 
and  a  worse  motive  has  suggested  this  step 
to  the  college.  That  body  is  now  engaged 
la  a  great  cause,  in  which  its  privileges 
must  be  tried  against  the  rights  of  a  ver}' 
respectable  physician,  and  against  the  good 
and  advantage  of  the  whole  community. 
Has  it  not  been  hinted  to  their  president,  by 
counsel,  that  this  act  would  enable  them 
to  enter  a  court  of  law  with  greater  advan- 
tage, and  that  the  withholding  it  would 
furnisli  their  antagonist  with  powerful  ar- 
guments against  them  ? 

But  the  publication  is  deficient,  in  the 
only  statement  which  could  give  it  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  licentiates.  I  find  no  assur- 
ance that  these  by-laws,  are  all  the  by- 
laws relating  to  the  licentiates,  and  that 
they  will  not  be  altered  or  added  to,  with- 
out publicity.  Such  an  assurance  was  ne- 
cessary, and  witliout  it  this  act  of  the  col- 
lege is  one  of  mere  mockery.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  college  has,  in  repeated 
instances,  availed  itself  of  the  secresy  of  its 
by-laws,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  its 
opponents  ;  nay,  has  even  used  tliis  secrecy 
m  a  court  of  law  (see  the  case  of  Dr.  Stan- 
ger)  and  yet  we  are  even  desired  to  believe 
that  this  garbled  (for  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  my  belief  that  it  is  not  complete) 
statement,  is  a  manifestation  of  its  "  disposi- 
tion to  comply  with  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  the  profession." 


I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  by  what  process 
of  insanity  it  is  possible  todcfendthe  inflic- 
tion of  penalties  by  a  corporation  on  persons 
wlio  do  not  receive  any  protection  from  that 
corporation,  and  who  do  not  participate  in 
any  of  its  advantages  or  privileges.  That 
the  profession  and  the  public  are  not  pro- 
tected by  the  College  of  Physicians  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  great  number  of  tliose  per- 
sons who  pursue,  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery,  a  trade  of  deceit  and  fraud  in 
every  comer  of  this  great  city.  Yet  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  the  reason  as- 
signed in  its  charter  for  the  institution  of 
this  college,  is  the  destruction  of  Quacks  and 
Pretenders.  I  hear  that  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  generally  state,  that  such  creatures 
are  unworthy  of  their  notice.  How  does  it 
happen,  then,  that  they  are  so  very  sensitive 
to  the  inroads  of  these  persons,  who  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  same  station,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  same  guineas,  with  them- 
selves? Is  it  not  quite  plain,  that  if  a 
foreign  or  a  Scotch  graduate,  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  inferior  walks  of  practice,  he  may 
journey  on  through  life  unmolested  by  the 
college?  But  let  him  not  venture  to  take  a 
guinea  of  a  lord,  or  let  him  arm  himself  with 
the  resolution  of  Dr.  Harrison,  to  meet  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  a  court  of  law,  as- 
sisted by  the  special  pleading  of  an  eminent 
barrister,  the  astuteness  of  English  law,  the 
leaning  of  our  courts  to  existing  institutions, 
and  the  unblushing  faithlessuess  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  strange  proceeding, 
and  worthy  of  all  admiration,  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  century, the  Royal  College  ofPliy- 
sicians  of  London,  the  refuge  of  aiistocratic 
pride,  and  assumed  sanctuary  of  purity  of 
morals  and  good  breeding,  should  gravely 
publish  to  tlie  world  two  regulations  for  its 
members,  in  which  it  forbids  them  to  quar- 
rel in  their  consultations,  and  to  participate 
in  the  gains  of  the  drugs  thej'  order  from 
the  apothecary.  This,  Sir,  is  not  all,  for, 
O  monstrous  !  a  fine  of  a  few  shillings  is  at- 
tached to  the  latter  offence,  which  would  be 
visited  by  the  Corporation  of  Shoemakers 
with  expulsion ! 

Many  other  observations  might  be  made 
on  these  most  scandalous  by-laws,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  College  of  Physicians, 
had  they  yet  slept  in  their  charter  chest  ; 
such  observations  will  doubtless  occur  to  all 
readers.  I  will  only  add  to  tkis  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  gentlemen  wlio  have  been 
elected  into  the  body  of  Fellows.  I  think 
they  are  tliree  in  number.  Ur.  Babington 
owes  his  elevation  to  that  high  charac- 
ter he  lias  so  long  held  in  his  jirofession. 
The  election  of  the  two  other  gentlemen 
proves,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  is  not 
unmindful  of  its  old  policy  of  securing  to 
itself  power  and  patronage  above  all  things  ; 
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and  the  omission  of  many  other  names  of 
greater  celebrity,  shows  that  it  lias  "  uo 
disposition  to  comply  witli  tlie  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  Profession." 

One  of  those  despised  persons, 
Ax  Apothecary's  Appkentice. 


hUPTUnE    OF    THE    VENA    CAVA    INFEEIOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — If  you  deem  the  undermentioned 
case  of  rupture  of  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal, 
you  will  much  oblige 

Your  constant  reader, 

W.H.  Merrv. 
Kentishtown,  March  31,  1828. 

I  was  sent  for  to  J.  B.,  who  I  under- 
stood had  fallen  down  in  a  fit ;  on  my  arrival 
1  found  him  extended  on  the  floor  in  a  slate 
of  insensibility.  I  immediately  employed 
the  usual  means,  bleeding;,  the  administra- 
tion of  brandy,  and  other  stimulants,  but 
without  tlie  least  effect. 

The  body  was  examined  24  hours  after 
death,  in  presence  of  two  eminent  surgeons 
of  Kensington  :  the  appearances  which  pre- 
sented themselves  were  the  following.  On 
opening  the  thorax  the  right  lung  was  foui)d 
adhering  tirnily  to  the  pleura,  the  heart 
perfectly  healthy  in  structure,  and  of  the 
natural  size. 

On  the  abdominal  viscera  being  exposed, 
the  liver  Avas  found  much  enlarged  and 
indurated,  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  upon 
minute  examination  the  vena  cava  inferior 
was  found  extensively  ruptured,  in  the 
situation  of  the  fourtli  lumbar  vertebra  just 
before,  the  vein  terminates  by  dividing  into 
two  iliac  veins,  the  coats  were  rather 
thinner  than  usual  at  the  part  that  was  ruj)- 
tured,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  ul- 
ceration ;  the  only  symptom  he  complained 
of  previous  to  the  accident,  was  a  pain  in 
the  right  side.  The  subject  of  this  acci- 
dent was  a  robust  young  man,  24  j-ears  of 
age. 


SIR    ASTI.Ey  COOPER    AND    THE  CERTIFICATE 
TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tuv.  Lancet. 

Sir, — After  serving  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  north  of  England,  1  repaired  to  Loudon, 
last  September,  to  finish  my  education.   My 


master  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  united  Hos- 
)iitals    of  St.   Thomas   and    Guy  ;     but  he 
doubted    whether    either  of  the   disunited 
schools  would  possess  the  adv«ntages  of  the 
former  single  one,  and  recommended  me  not 
to  put  down   the  money,  till  I   liad   made 
some  inquiries.     I  addressed  myself  to  one 
of  the  ofhcial  persons  who  are  appointed  to 
receive  the  cash  ;  and  when  I  hesitated  in 
coming  down,  on  account  of  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Astley,  he  said,   "  0,  my  dear  Sir,  you 
are  quite  mistaken,  we  have   not  lost   Sir 
Astley,  he  is  consulting  surgeon  ;  he  comes 
to   see  difficult   cases  ;    you  will    hear  his 
opinions,  and  see  his  practice  ;  he  is  often 
at  the  hospital."     With    the   characteristic 
caution  of  the  north,  I  still  hesitated  on  the 
important  point  of  payment.     But  I  found, 
on  further  inquiry,  that  Sir  Astley  signed 
the    ceitificates    of    attendance,    and    this 
finished  my  scruples  ;  for  1  concluded,  that 
unless  he  attended  the  hospital  himself,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  the  pupils  attended 
or  not.     Now,  Sir,  I  liave  attended  closely, 
and   have  not   yet   had   an   opportunity    of 
seeing  Sir  Astley  ;  but  I   have  been  com- 
forted by  the   assurance,  that  he  will  sign 
my  certificate  all  the  same.     I  thought  the 
l)erson  who  told  me  this,   first  showed  his 
assurance,  but  I  now  find  that  it  is  correct. 
As  this  great  surgeon  is  President  of  the 
C^ollege  of  Surgeons,  and  as  the  Council  of 
the    College   depend    more   on  certificates, 
for  very  weighty  reasons,    than    on    other 
proofs  of  l^nowledge,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  the  profession,  and  to  the  community,  to 
know     how     its    members,    who    are    the 
wholesale  dealers  in  the  certificate  market, 
proceed  in  getting  up   this  valuable  article, 
tor  which  there  is  always  a  great  demand. 
1    will,    therefore,   recommend   you,    when 
your  trial  comes  on  with  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  to 
endeavour,  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison,  or  the  worthy  Baronet,   to  set  this 
business  in  a  clear  light.     I  need  not  pre- 
simie    to    suggest   to  you,  what  questions 
would  be    proper ;    but    1   should    ask   Sir 
Astley,   whether   any,  and  what,  duty  was 
intrusted   to    him,  when   he    accepted   the 
))ost  of  consulting  surgeon  to  Guy's?  whe- 
ther he  has  been  at  the  hospital  as  consult- 
ing surgeon,  and  given  his  opinion  on  cases 
twelve  times  in   the  last  twelve   months  ? 
whether   he    has  been  six  times?  whether 
he  has  been  consulted  in  twenty-four  cases 
in  the  year  ?  or  in  twelve  ?     How  many  cer- 
tificates he  has  signed    in   the    last  year? 
whether  he   has  known  that  any  one  of  the 
pupils,  whose  certificate  he  has  signed,  has 
really  attended?    what  difference  he   con- 
siders   there    is,     between      testifying    in 
writing  his  personal  knowledge  of  a  fact, 
about   whicli  he    is  utterly   ignorant  ;    and 
asserting,  in  conversation,  that  a  thing  has 
happened,  when  he  does  not  know  whether 
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it  has  happened  or  notl  whether  there  is 
any  other  difference  between  these  two 
tilings,  than  between  writing  and  speaking 
a  lie  1 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  prejudices 
of  education  may  make  me  view  these  mat- 
ters too  strictly.  1  cannot  understand  how 
the  College  of  Surgeons  can  recognise  the 
certificates  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  writes 
them  without  knowing  whether  peoplo  have 
attended  or  not ;  and  yet  refuse  to  recognise 
those  of  a  country  hospital  surgeon,  who 
attends  regularly,  and  knows  all  his  pupils 
personally  ;  or  those  of  M.  Dupuytren,  who 
goes  round  his  great  hospital  every  day. 
Surely,  Sir,  the  President  of  tlie  College 
would  not  do  such  things  without  a  good 
reason.  Surely  Mr.  Harrison,  who  is  known 
to  be  a  very  moral  and  strictly  religious 
character,  and  the  honourable  Governors  of 
Guy's,  would  not  allow  this  certificate 
tralfic  without  a  good  purpose — they  would 
not  think  of  using  Sir  Astley's  name  as  a 
decoy. 

The  example  of  great  men  soon  influences 

those  below   them,  and  that  of  Sir  Astley 

has  not  been  lost  on  my  brother  pupils.    For 

many   of    them  have    signed    a   certificate 

about  Mr.  B.Cooper's  operation,  yet  were 

not  present   at   it,    and  admit  the   ti-uth  of 

your  report,  although  they  have    publicly 

attested  its  falsehood.     And  you  saw  lately, 

liow   five  wise   men    followed    Sir    Astley 

through    the    mud    in   a    court   of  justice, 

speaking    about    facts    which    they    knew 

nothing  of,  as  boldly  as  if  they  had   seen 

them  ;  that  this  new  method  of  certifj'ing 

and  testifying  is  not  yet  generally  admitted, 

appears  from  the  verdict  in  that  cause. 

Yours,  with  much  respect  and  gratitude, 

Alumnus  Guyensis, 

A  spectator  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper's 

operation,  but  not  a  signer  of 

the  exculpatory  letter. 

Maze  Pond,  April  5,  1828. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  AND  GUY'S  HOS- 
PITALS. 

guv's  hospital. 

case  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus, 
keduced  at  the  expiration  of  five 
weeks  after  the  injury. 

A  STOUT  man,  60  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hospital  on  Tuesday  noon, 
April  8th,  having  received  severe  injury  to 
the  shoulder  joint,  five  weeks  previously. 

According  lo  the  patient's  statement,  he 
slippeddown  whilst  walking, and  fell  upon  his 
shoulder  :  he  applied  to  a  surgeonC?)  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  injury  was  only  a  sprain, 
and  prescribed  liiumeuts  ;  but  liuding  that 


he  was  incapacitated  from  using  his  arm  at 
the  expiration  of  five  weeks,  he  applied  to 
the  Hospital. 

When  admitted,  it  was  readily  discovered 
upon  examination  that  the  humerus  liad 
suft'ered  dislocation  downwards  and  forwards 
— the  head  of  the  bone  being  thrown  be- 
neath the  pectoral  muscle.  The  character- 
istic signs  of  the  injury  were  very  palpable 
— the  elbow,  separated  f»om  the  side,  and 
slightly  inclined  backward — the  prominence 
beneath  the  pectoral  muscle,  &c. 

Tartar  emetic  was  exhibited  ad  nauseam, 
and  the  pulleys  were  then  employed,  until 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  drawn  below  the 
level  of  the  coracoid  process,  when  the  sur- 
geon, Mr.  Cooper,  put  his  foot  in  the  axilla, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  the  humerus  for- 
wards ;  by  these  means  the  reduction  was 
effected  in  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 


There  has  been  no  operation  performed  at 
this  Hospital  during  the  last  fortnight ; 
notice  was  given  of  an  operation  last  Tues- 
day week,  but  the  patient  it  was  understood 
had  become  so  alarmed  at  recent  occurrences, 
that  he  had  decamped,  and  by  way  of  mend- 
ing matters,  had  gone  over  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Travers. 


ST.   THOMAS  S    HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FEMUR  UP- 
WARDS, REDUCED  AT  THE  EXPIRATION 
OF    SIXTEEN    DAYS. 

A  Stout  muscular  Irishman  applied  to  the 
Hospital  for  relief  on  Sunday,  jNIarch  23, 
having  received  an  injury  to  the  hip  joint 
sixteen  days  previously.  The  accident  oc- 
curred in  the  country,  from  a  wagon  having 
fallen  upon  him  ;  he  was  unable  to  stand  or 
walk  after  the  injury,  and  great  tumefaction 
speedily  ensued.  It  was  discovered,  two 
days  before  the  man's  admission,  that  the 
femur  was  dislocated  upwards,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  effect  the  reduction,  but  with- 
out success. 

When  the  patient  was  admitted,  and  strip- 
ped for  the  purpose  of  examination,  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  was  so  very  apparent,  that 
it  was  at  once  decided  that  the  femur  was 
dislocated  upwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium. 

Tartar  emetic  was  administered  in  re- 
peated doses,  until  nausea  was  produced, 
and  blood-letting  was  employed  to  the 
amount  of  tliirty  ounces  ;  under  the  state 
of  depression  induced  by  these  means,  the 
pulleys  were  used,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
extension  had  been  employed  for  more  than 
an  hour,  that  the  reduction  of  the  bone  was 
accomplished. 

The  case  was  exclusively  managed  by  the 
dresser  of  the  week,  Mr.  Bean. 
E 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday ^  Apd  1"Z,  1828. 

Petitions,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
the  obstacles  which  impede  the  acquisition 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  Lave  heea  for- 
tvarded  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature, 
from  members  of  the  profession,  assembled 
at  public  meetings*  at  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  other  towns.  A  petition 
to  the  same  effect  is  also  now  lying  for  sig- 
nature at  the  rooms  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society.  We  regret  that  the  pro- 
vincial practitioners  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  praying  for  a 
reform  of  the  abuses  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, which  abuses  present,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
science  of  anatomy,  since,  by  the  regulations 
of  that  corrupt  and  benighted  body,  the 
provincial  schools  of  aaatomy  are  not  re- 
cognised. 


Another  impotent  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  three  ninnyhammers  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  to  suppress  the  publication  of 
Hospital  reports,  by  the  exclusion  of  a  gen- 
tleman whom  they  suppose  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper's  case  of  lithotomy.  We  have  but 
one  word  to  say  at  present,  by  way  of  notice 
of  this  attempt,  and  that  shall  be  an  interjec- 
tional  one,  used  under  circumstances  not 
very  dissimilar,  by  a  facetious  contemporary, 
Foh  I  Poll !  Poh  !  We  refer  our  readers, 
however,  to  an  able  and  spirited  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  by  a  correspondent, 
who  has  this  week  addressed  us  under  the 
signature  of  Morager.  Another  letter, 
also  well  deserving  of  perusal,  on  the  subject 
of  the  certificate  trade  carried  on  at  the 
Borough  Hospitals,  will  be  found  in  this 
week's  number. 


*  A  meeting  of  Mr.  Grainger's  pupils  is 
advettised  for  Thursday  next,  at  one  o'clock. 


Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  Roderick  Macleod,  which  certainly 
is  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  impression 
that  he  is  indebted  for  the  situation  which 
he  holds  at  Guy's  Hospital,  rather  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  tcSirAsTLEV 
Cooper,  than  to  his  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence. The  letter  consists  only  of  a  single 
sentence,  but  that  sentence  is  nonsense. 
Here  it  is. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  foul  misrepre- 
sentation of  my  late  case  of  lithomony,  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  it  had  been  mv  intention, 
originally,  to  transmit  to  you  the  details  of 
that  operation  for  your  columns ;  but  as  I 
liave  since  been  strongly  recommended  by 
my  friends  to  seek  redress  for  this  injury  e/ie- 
where,  I  forbear  to  anticipate  any  part  of  my 
own  case  until  the  full  particulars  shall  be 
made  public  in  a  court  of  justice. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bransby  B.  Cooper. 
April  1,  1828. 

The  well-wishers  of  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  will  probably  regret  that  he  did  not 
submit  his  sentence  to  a  little  friendly  re- 
vision, before  rashly  committing  it  to  the 
press ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tliis  gen- 
tleman's diction  savours  strongly  of  the 
mental  confusion,  which  he  seems  to  have 
betrayed  during  the  late  melancholy  exhibi- 
tion at  Guy's  Hospital.  The  first  moiety  of 
I\Ir.  Bransby  Cooper's  sentence  is  some- 
wliat  perplexing,  since  the  plusquaih-per- 
fect  propriety  of  its  grammatical  construc- 
tion seems  to  intimate  that  he  was  moved 
by  the  alleged  misrepresentation  of  his 
recent  case  of  litliotomy,  to  transmit  the 
details  of  it  to  Roderick  fliacleod,  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion. But  the  concluding  moiety  of  Mr. 
Bransby'  Cooper's  sentence,  casts  the 
merit  of  the  lirst  portion  of  it  completely 
into  the  sliade.  Mr.  Bransbv  Cooper,  it 
seems,  forbears  to  anticiijute  any  part  of  his 
own  case,  untU— until  what  period,  gentle 
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reader?     Why,  uutil    the   full    particulars  I  mere  fact  of  his  apparent  inability  to  write  a 
shall  be  made  public  in  a  court  of  justice. ,  single  sentence,  in  which  he  can  accurately 


Argal,  Mr.  Buansdy  Cooper  will  be  ready 
to  anticipate  his  case,  when  the  public  are  in 
possession  of  tiiefuli  particulars.  Of  a  truth, 
looking  to  the  brevity  of  this  epistle,  and 
seeing  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  witty  a  specimen  of  composi- 
tion, as  ever  emanated  from  the  intellect  of 


convey  his  meaning  to  the  public.  This 
letter  or  sentence  may,  undoubtedly,  ope- 
rate more  disadvantageously  to  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  than  it  ought  in  fairness  to  do ; 
and  we  regret,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
upon  public  grounds,  that  the  only  ex- 
planation he  intends  for  the  present  to  give, 


a  pure  Hospital  surgeon.  It  is  redolent  of  Lf  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attend- 
the  spirit  which  characterises  the  produc- 1  ing  his  late  operation,  and  the  only  means 
tions  of  tlie  Bat  tribe  ;  it  is  inspired  by  the  1  which   he  affords   the  pubhc  of  forming  a 

judgment  of  his  ability,  are  those  which  he 
has  furnished  in  this  singularly  infelicitous 
specimen  of  his  literary  accomplishments. 
Why,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  distinctly, 
does  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  postpone  pub- 
lishing his  own  account  of  the  details  of  the 
late  operation  1  Why  does  he  delay  satis- 
fying the  public  mind,  that  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  the  late  operation 
were  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  diflfi- 
cuUies  of  the  case  !  Why  does  he  defer,  to 
a  distant  period,  the  discharge  of  a  duty, 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  the  profession, 
and  to  the  public, — that  of  showing,  that  he 
is  competent  to  hold  a  situation,  in  which 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  objects  of  a 
charitable  institution  depend  upon  his  com- 
petency 1  Does  he  imagine  that  the  public 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  reason  which  he 
assigns  for  his  silence  in  this  letter — a 
letter  which,  brief  as  it  is,  furnishes  no 
slight  evidence  of  mental  confusion,  and 
which  is  itself  calculated  to  increase  the 
public  doubts  and  misgivings,  as  to  the  ta- 
lents of  the  writer  1  Does  he  imagine  that 
the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  being  told, 
that  he  forbears  anticipating  his  case,  because 


soul  and  genius  of  Dogberry  ; 

Dogberry.     Bring  my  pen  and  inkhorn. 

Verges.    We  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogberry.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I 
warrant  you  ;  here's  t^iat  shall  drive  them  to 
a  non-com, 

Mr.  Bransbv  Cooper  will  not  anticipate 
his  case,  until  the  full  particulars  of  it  shall 
he  made  public  in  a  court  of  justice  !  Truly, 
a  most  cautious  resolution  !  and  when  the 
full  particulars  of  it  shall  be  made  public  in 
a  court  of  justice,  he  is  determined  to  com- 
mence his  anticipations.  And  the  writer 
of  this  epistle,  seeing  that  he  is  a  pure  hos- 
pital surgeon,  we  must,  perforce,  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  heads  and  ornaments  of  his 
profession  !  Doubt  this,  ye  general  prac- 
titioners, and  you  will  be  held  up  to  pub- 
lic scorn,  as  "  the  chaff  and  bran"  of  your 
profession!  Doubt  this,  ye  general  prac- 
titioners, and  your  incredulity  will  be  stig- 
matised as  presumptuous  contumacy  to- 
wards the  Traverses,  the  Stanleys,  and  the 
Simons,  of  the  age  I  Doubt  this,  ye  de- 
spised and  degraded membersof  a  "  subordi- 
nate department  of  the  profession,"  and  you 


will    incur   the   awful    resentment  of   tl^at  U     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,  j^j^  f^i^^^lg  t^ 
galaxy  of  surgical  genius,  whose  paths  are  \  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^j^^    ^^-^^^    elsewhere  ] 


paths  of  purity,  and  whose  perfections  it  is 
treason  to  your  liege  masters  to  call  in 
question  ! 


Bedress  for  the  inji^ry  !  What  proof  is  there 
before  the  public,  that  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  has  a  right  to  complain  of  injury  ? 


We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  who,  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  according 
draw  any  inferences  unfavourable  to  Mr.  to  the  primd  facie  evidence  before  the  pub- 
Bransby  Cooper's  surgical  skill,  from  the  j  lie,  is  the  party  injured  1  Is  it  Mr.  Bransby 
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Cooper,  who,  according  to  that  primal _/acie 
evidence,  has  received  injury,  or  the  pub- 
lic, who  expect,  and,  if  necessary,  have  a 
right  to  insist,  that  the  disposal  of  Hospital 
Surgeoncies  shall  in  no  case  be  made  a 
matter  of  family  jobbing,  corrupt  influence, 
and  intrigue  1  AVe  do  not  say  that  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  attending  the  late 
operation  are  not  capable  of  explanation,  if 
extraordinary  di£5culties  can  be  shown  to 
have  existed ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  of 
such  difficulties,  those  circumstances  pre- 
sent a  strong  pnmd  facie  case  against  Mr. 
Braxsby  Cooper.  Not  a  single  material 
fact  in  our  report,  be  it  remembered,  has 
been  contradicted.  The  profession  and  the 
public  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore, 
that  at  the  end  of  fifty-five  minutes,  after 
employing-  a  multiplicity  of  different  instru- 
ments, Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  performed  an 
operation,  which  is  usually  accomplished  by 
skilful  surgeons  in  five  or  six  minutes.  The 
profession  and  the  public  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  after  this  performance  of  the 
operation,  the  patient  died.  Lastly,  the 
profession  and  the  public  liave  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  report  of  the  post- 
mortem examination,  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
report  has  not  been  denied  ;  and  let  it  be 
observed,  that  if  any  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties had  existed  in  this  case,  such  difficulties 
would  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  posf- 
iwrlem  examination.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
is  the  question  at  issue,  and  what  is  the 
evidence,  as  it  stands  at  present,  on  each 
side  of  that  question.  The  question  is,  as 
we  stated  last  week,  whether  the  operation 
lasted  nearly  one  hour,  in  consequence  of 
extraordinary  difficulties,  which  baffled  the 
skill  of  an  unexceptionable  operator,  during 
a  period  tenfold  as  long  as  that  commonly 
employed  ;  or,  whether  the  operation  lasted 
nearly  one  hour,  because  it  was  the  turn  of 
a  surgeon  to  operate,  who  has  obtained  his 
situation,  not  in  consequence  of  any  pre- 
eminent ability  he  has  displayed,  but  in 


consequence  of  his  connexion  with  Sir 
AsTLEY  Cooper.  The  primd_facie  evidence 
on  the  one  side  of  this  question,  consists  of 
the  facts  to  which  we  have  above  adverted, 
not  one  of  which  has  been,  or  can  be,  truly 
contradicted  ;  the  prima  facie  evidence,  on 
the  otlier  side,  consists  partly  of  a  genera) 
denial  of  the  accuracy  of  our  report,  by  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper's  pupils,  more  than  one- 
third  of  whom  did  not  witness  the  operation, 
and  partly  of  the  letter  or  sentence  of  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  himself,  which  we  have 
just  laid  before  our  readers. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  in  fact  un- 
blushingly  avowed  by  the  Bats  and  Corrup- 
tionists,  that  if  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  were 
now  to  publish  his  own  account  of  tlie  de- 
tails of  the  late  operation,  such  a  publica- 
tion, however  imperiously  called  for  by  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  general  expediency, 
would  materially  diminish,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability entirely  defeat,  his  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  verdict  in  the  action  which  he  has 
commenced  against  The  Lancet.  Does  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  imagine,  that  this  will  be 
deemed  by  the  public  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  withholding  all  explanation  at  a  time 
when  explanation  is  most  called  for  '.  The 
mistake  which  this  gentleman  commits,  in 
common  with  other  surgeons,  to  whose 
failures  publicity  has  been  given  through  the 
medium  of  an  independent  medical  press, 
consists  in  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his 
own  consequence,  as  compared  with  the 
safety  of  hospital  patients,  and  the  right 
which  tlie  public  has  to  k.:ow,  that  the  du- 
ties of  hospital  functionaries  are  adequately 
discharged.  Comment  on  the  failures  of 
these  hospital  functionaries  is  instantly  de- 
nounced by  the  unsuccessful  operators  as 
libellous,  and  to  criticise  their  blunders  is, 
in  their  view  of  tlie  matter,  httle  short  of 
an  invasion  of  a  supposed  vested  right  to 
commit  blunders  with  impunity.  Not  a 
syllable  ever  escapes  the  "  Hole  and  Corner" 
surgeons,  which  indicates  compassion  for  the 
patieuts,  who  may  be  destroyed  hy  their  uu- 
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Kkilfulncss,  or  respect  for  the  public,  who 
Iiave  a  right  to  be  assured  of  their  compe- 
tenc}''.  Full  of  wrath  and  bitterness  against 
tlie  publishers  of  their  failures,  the}'  reserve 
all  their  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
themselves.  The  morality  which  they,  in 
their  benevolence,  inculcate,  is,  that  the  ig- 
norant operator  is  the  true  object  of  sym- 
jiathy  ;  the  law  which  they,  in  their  righte- 
ousness, would  fain  persuade  a  jury  of  their 
countrymen  to  sanction  is,  that  lie  who  ven- 
tures to  expose  official  ignorance,  is  a  fit  ob- 
ject for  punishment.  It  is  right  that  Mr. 
Bransby  Coopek  should  understand,  that 
the  question  to  which  his  recent  exhibition 
has  given  rise,  is  no  more  a  question  be- 
tween him  and  The  Lancet,  than  it  is  a 
question  between  him  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  gratuitously  bore  testimony  to 
his  surgical  ability,  and  volunteered  their 
approbation  of  an  operation  which  they  did 
not  witness.  The  public  care  not  two  straws 
whether,  by  withholding  an  immediate  ex- 
planaiioD,  Mr.  Bransby  Coopek  may  be  in 


Private  malice  ?  Bah  !  As  journalists,  we 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Bransby  Coopeu  but 
in  his  public  capacity,  and  it  is  by  his  con- 
duct in  that  capacity  tliat  ]\Ir.  Bransby 
Cooper  must  stand  or  fall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  profession  and  of  the  public.  It  is  the 
fearless  uncompromising  independence  of 
this  Journal,  which  is  the  real  source  of  our 
strength,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  hatred 
which  is  felt  towards  us  by  the  ignorant  and 
the  corrupt.  We  disclaim  all  animosities  or 
predilections  with  respect  to  individuals  ; 
our  praise  has  been  spontaneously  bestowed 
upon  talent  and  integrity,  and  our  hostility 
honestly  directed  against  ignorance,  corrup- 
tion, and  false  pretension.  A  patient  on 
whom  Mr.  Lawrence  operated  for  stone, 
died  last  week  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, and  Roderick  Macleod  "ventures  to 
say,  that  if  we  speak  of  this  case  at  all,  we 
shall  speak  of  it  in  a  very  different  tone 
from  that  which  is  adopted  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  !"  "  K oihing  venture, 
nothing  have,'"  says  the  proverb,    and  we 


a  belter,  or  in  a  worse  condition  to  obtain  a   presume  it   was   not  without  some  previous 


verdict  at  a  future  period  against  this  Jour- 
nal. The  only  question  in  which  tlie  pub- 
lic are  interested,  is,  whether  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  is,  or  is  not  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  hospital  surgeon;  and  as  the 
withholding  of  all  explanation,  under  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the 
late  operation,  renders  that  question  doubt- 
ful, the  public  have  a  right  to  expect,  that 
if  this  gentleman  "  forbears  to  anticipate 
his  case,"  he  will  also  forbear  to  operate  on 
the  hospital  patients. 

As  to  the  insinuation  of  a  feeble  con- 
temporary, that  we  have  been  influenced  by 
"  private  malice"  against  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  in  giving  publicity  to  his  failure, 
we  shall  merely  observe,  that  it  is  as  ridi- 
culous as  it  is  false.  For  ]Mr.  Bransbv 
Cooper,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life, 
we  entertain  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem ; 
but  for  his  talents  as  a  surgeon,  we  do  not 
entertain  much  veneration. 


calculation,  founded  upon  tlie  doctrine  of 
chances,  that  the  Scotch  Dub  resolved  to  try 
how  far  he  might  mislead  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  cast  an  imputation  on  the 
character  of  The  Lancet.  Let  us  see  what 
Roderick  accomplishes  by  the  experiment ; 
let  us  see  what  the  Yellow  Goth,  armed 
with  the  triple  armour  of  brass,  brimstone, 
and  a  Scotch  diploma,  takes  by  his  venture. 
The  object  of  Roderick,  in  the  passage  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  is  to  produce  an 
impression  that  we  should  either  take  no 
notice  at  all  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  unsuccess- 
ful case  of  lithotomy,  out  of  partiality  to  that 
gentleman,  or  that,  if  we  noticed  it,  we 
should  speak  of  it  in  a  different  tone  from 
that  which  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  ;  not  because  there 
was  any  real  difference  in  the  two  cases,  but 
because  we  are  desirous  of  softening  and 
explaining  away  the  errors  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  of  exaggerating  and  inflaming 
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those  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.    Now  the  1  bladder,   and  succeeded,    by    pressure,   in 

stopping  the  haemorrhage ;  but,  in  spite  ot 


only  answer  we  will  give  to  Roderick's  in- 
sinuation, shall  be  by  contrasting  the  facts 
presented  by  Mr.  Lawrence's  case,  accord- 
ing to  Roderick's  own  report  of  it,  with  the 
facts  presented  by  the  case  of  Mr.  BRANSsy 
Cooper.  In  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's  case, 
the  stone  was  extracted  at  the  end  of  fifty- 
fite  minutes,  after  a  great  variety  of  different 
instruments  had  been  employed,  the  pa- 
tient's sufferings  being  apparently  uninter- 
mitted  during  the  wliole  of  this  protracted 
period,  being  tenfold  that  usually  employed. 
The  following  is  Roderick's  own  account 
of  Mr.  Lawrence's  unsuccessful  case  : — 

"  Litlwtonn]. 

On  Monday,  March  24,  ]\Ir.  Lawrence 
performed  this  operation  upon  a  young  man 
about  twentj'  years  old,  who  has  been 
affected  with  this  complaint  for  some  years 
The  prostate  gland  was  rather  thickened 
and  hard  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  fistula 
rendered  the  neighbouring  parts  more  diffi- 
cult to  divide  than  usual,  aud  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  haemorrhage.  The  operation 
was  performed  with  a  common  curved  staff ; 
and  a  double-edged  scalpel  was  plimged  in 
towards  the  groove  of  that  instrument,  and 
brought  out  about  three  inches  below  the 
point  of  its  insertion :  a  beaked  knife  was 
then  employed,  to  make  a  passage  to  the 
bladder  ;  and  the  stone,  which  was  about  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  readily  extracted  : 
it  appeared  to  be  a  compound  of  triple 
phosphate  and  the  mulberry  calculus.  The 
patient  is,  at  present,  going  on  well." 

In  Mr.  Bransuy  Cooper's  case,  the  pa- 
tient was  removed  from  the  operating 
theatre,  without  any  hope  of  a  favourable 
issue,  and  his  sufferings  were  speedily  ter- 
minated by  death. 

The  following  is  Roderick's  own  account  of 
the  termination  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  case  : — 

"  The  patient  whom  we  mentioned  last 
week  to  have  been  operated  on  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, died  on  Sunday,  eight  days  after  the 
operation.  He  was  going  on  apparently 
well :  he  had  begim  to  pass  urine  through 
the  urethra,  and  the  wound  had  a  favourable 
aspect,  when,  on  Saturday  night,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  bleeding.  The  house- 
surgeon  being  sent  for,  removed  a  quantity 
of  coagula  from  the  wound  and  from  the 


all  attempts  to  support  him,  he  gradually 
sunk,  and  died  the  next  morning.  His  body 
was  removed  by  his  friends,  before  any 
examination  could  take  place. 

The  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  not  very 
considerable ;  scarcely  enough,  we  should 
have  thouglit,  to  have  destroyed  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  an  im- 
pression that  the  operation  would  be  fatal 
to  him,"  &c. 

And  then  follows  some  twaddle  about 
"  the  forebodings  of  a  weak,  perhaps,  dis- 
eased intellect,"  not  material  to  the  case. 

We   leave  Roderick  Macleod    to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  benefit  he   can  derive 
from  the  success  of  his  venture.     But  there 
is  one  part  of  Roderick's  conduct,  with 
respect  to   Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's   ctse, 
which,  with  a  view  to  the  future  dispensa- 
tion of  even-handed  justice,  fS,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  well  worthy  of  notice.    Rode- 
rick declares  that  he  has  "  particular  rea- 
sons, altogether  unconnected  with  the  case  itself, 
for   declining,    at   present,  to   pu'olish  any 
report  of  his  own  ;"  and,  in  another  part  of 
his  "  Excrescence,"  he  states  that  he  ab- 
stains from  motives  of  prudence,  from  giving 
any   details    of   Mr.    Bransby    Cooper's 
case."     All  this  is  sufficiently  indicative  of 
another  attempt  to  get  up  a  case,  per  fas  et 
nefas  against   The   Lancet.     In   fact,  we 
know  that  ]  the   machinery  of  the  Bats  and 
Corruptionists   is  already  at  work  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  that  the  Number  of  this 
Journal,    containing    the    report    of   Mr. 
Bransey  Cooper's  case,  is  also  the  Num- 
ber which  contains  demonstrative  evidence 
of  a  foul  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
an  unjust  verdict  against  The  Lancet,  by 
suppressing  the  testimony  of  a  competent 
and  honourable  witness. 

Our  readers  will  collect  from  the  foregoing 
observations,  that,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  that  portion  of  Macleod's  "  Excrescence" 
intended  for  provincial  circulation,  the  thing 
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Blill  exists  ;  it  Las,  however,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  decay. 

For  when  tJie  date,  of  Nock  is  out, 
Off  drops  the  sympathetic  snout. 

We  shall  select  from  the  last  Niimher  of 
the  Excrescence,  one  wilful  falsehood,  and 
one  specimen  of  erudition  : — 

"  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Branshy  Cooper 
(saj'S  Roderick,)  there  is  another  circum- 
stance of  peculiar  aggravation  ;  we  allude  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  noticed  in 
the  public  papers.  This  was  not  accidental, 
for  it  appeared  the  very  morning  of  publica- 
tion :  it  was  a  wilful  aggravation  of  injury, 
and  a  refinement  of  malice." 

If  the  writer  of  this  passage  believed  what 
he  here  insinuates,  namely,  that  the  leading 
paragraph  in  The  Times,  noticing  Mr.  Brans  • 
BY  CooPEu's  case,  was  written,  or  caused  to 
be  inserted  by  us,  he  would  merely  be  a  con- 
temptible blockhead,  as  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  The  Times  Journal, 
as  he  is  of  estimating-  our  own.  But  the 
writer  knew  that  to  be  false,  which  he  here 
asserts,  namelj'-,  that  the  paragraph  in  The 
Times  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
paragraph  appeared  in  The  Times  on  Saturday, 
and  that  The  Lancet  is  invariably  published, 
in  point  of  fact,  though  not  nominall}',  on 
Friday. 

So  much  for  the  wilful  falsehood  :  the 
specimen  of  erudition  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation,  which  Roderick  thinks  ap- 
plicable to  us,  after  declaring  that  he  once 
entertained  a  hope  that  "  his  own  little 
bow-wows"  would  effect  a  change  in  the 
tone  of  The  Laxcet,  and  confessing  tliat  he 
now  finds  it  to  be  a  hopeless  case. 
"  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementit." 

This  is  a  stroke  of  slip-slop  scholarship, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jamie  Johnstone's 
•'  Tempora  mutantur,"  "  7iemo  contentns," 
"  vox  et  praterea  nihil,"  "  ultra  aneurismam," 
"  ambo  recantare  parati,"  S)C.  It  is,  however, 
Roderick's  first  attempt  at  a  quotation,  and  if 
the  application  of  The  Lancet  produce  the 


etical  ventures,  it  will  be  his  last.  By  the  by, 
we  regret  having  deprived  ourselves  of  a 
source  of  amusement,  by  snuffing  out  Rode- 
rick's poetical  existence  with  a  single  arti- 
cle, as  one  Josiah  Iluggins  was  pronounced 
in  a  late  Number  of  our  favourite  periodical. 
The  Evangelical,  to  have  been  cured  of  scro- 
fulous legs  and  atheistical  principles,  under 
one  sermon.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Roderick, 
and  try  thy  hand  at  poetry  again !  What 
though  thou  mistookest  a  Greek  poem  on 
astronomy  for  an  anatomical  treatise,  thy 
verse  was  nevertheless  as  good  as  thy  prose, 
and  not  worse  than  some  of  thy  prescrip- 
tions! Be  not  discountenanced.  Yellow 
Goth  !  and  peradventure  thou  mayest  im- 
prove. Resume,  O  medical  Meliboeus, 
thy  oaten  pipe  ;  solace  thyself  with  pastoral 
and  sulphur;  but  meddle  not  with  a  language 
of  which  thou  knowest  as  little  as  thy  pa- 
tients know  of  the  composition  of  the  pibilcB 
e  mica  panis,  which  thou  art  wont,  with  so 
much  wit  and  honesty,  to  prescribe  for 
them ! 


Notes  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  R.  H. 
Kennedy,  M.D.,  &c.  Surgeon,  Bombay 
Presidency.  Calcutta,  1827.  Thacker 
and  Co.  pp.  277. 

No  disease  of  late  years  lias  excited  more 
attention,  than  that  dreadful  scourge  of 
mankind — the  Cholera  of  the  East.  So 
rapidly  destructive,  indeed,  has  been  its 
progress  ;  so  widely  devastating  its  career, 
that  it  has  literally  passed  on  like  a  flood, 
sweeping  all  before  it;  depopulating  cities 
and  annihilating  armies,  and  realizing  to 
us,  in  modern  times,  those  horrible  pes- 
tilencies  which  prevailed  in  days  of  yore. 
The  subject  has  become  highly  important 
in  a  national  as  well  as  in  a  professional 
point  of  view,  for  so  fatal  in  its  results  has 
been  the  disease  in  question,  that  our  very 


political  existence  in  India  has  been  threat- 
same  efl'ect  upon  his  classical,  as  upon  his  po- 1  ened  by  this  fell  malady  : — we  turn,  there- 
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fore,  to  the  book  under  review,  written  by  a  jrious  opportunities  of  witnessing:  the  disease 
resident  medical  officer,  in  full  expectation  in  question,  in  all  the  forms  it  assumes  ;  the 


of  eliciting  valuable  practical  information, 
on  a  question  involving  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  author,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  native  theory  of 
/a(a/ism,  by  which  all  precautionary  measures 
are  regarded  as  a  presumptuous  struggle 
against  the  Deity,  and  the  inhabitants  thus 
abandon  themselves  to  propitiating  by  sacri- 
fice, or  soothing  by  prayer,  the  demon  of 
pestilence.  But  there  is  also  practised,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  the  most  debasing 
and  disgusting  superstitious  rites,  "  rather 
as  magical  incantation  than  as  the  spirit 
of  devotion."     It  is  here  remarked : 

"  To  refer  to  the  particulars  of  these  de- 
moniacal proceedings  would  be  to  weary  my 
readers  with  offensive  details ;  but  I  cannot 
pass  over,  ns  a  singular  coincidence  with 
the  Mosaic  institution  of  the  scape-goat,* 
directed  to  be  let  loose  into  the  wilder- 
ness, loaded  with  the  curse  of  the  sins  of 
the  congregation,  the  similar  ceremony 
practised  in  some  places  here,  of  dedicating 
a  butfalo  to  the  spirit  of  the  plague,  and 
turning  it  loose  into  the  woods.  Wherever 
the  poor  brute  directed  its  course,  the  popu- 
lation rose  in  a  body  to  diive  it  back  into 
the  forests.  It  was  not  only  supposed  to  be 
accursed,  and  bearing  the  curse  and  punish- 
ment for  the  people,  but  the  pestilence  was 
expected  whenever  it  was  seen ;  nor  was 
the  district  relieved  from  alarm  until  the 
devoted  beast  had  been  destroj'ed  by  tigers, 
or  sank  exhausted  under  the  pitiless  perse- 
cution which  goaded  it  from  village  to 
village." 

The  book  is  arranged  into  nine  chapters, 
■which  division  being  convenient,  we  shall 
preserve  it  in  the  subsequent  analysis. 

Chap.  I.  Iiistoi-y  qf  the  disease,  as  it  ap- 
feared  under  the  author's  obtervatioii. — From 
the  year  1818  to  1826,  Dr.  Kennedy  had  va- 


*  See  Mead  on  Plague,  for  a  singular  ac- 
count of  a  human  sacritice  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  a  most  curious  and 
learned  note  respecting  it. — Dr.  "Mead's 
Works,  4to.  17ti2.  p.  2-lJ. 


first  occasion  was  in  the  city  of  Surat,  a 
densely  populous  city,  situated  in  a  remak- 
ably  level  country.  The  epidemic,  it  seems, 
had  commenced  about  a  hundred  miles 
N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  in  August  1317;  and 
having  traversed  the  peninsula  from  east  to 
west,  directly  in  the  face  of  the  periodical 
winds,  which  are  westerly,  it  reached  the 
Bombay  coast  in  one  year.  Thence  it  pur- 
sued a  westward  course,  at  length  reaching 
a  fortress  situated  150  miles  from  Surat  ; 
from  tliis  garrison  some  prisoners  of  war 
were  brought  to  Surat,  and  to  the  arrival 
of  them  was  imputed  the  introduction  of  the 
disease.  The  author,  however,  subsequently 
states  that  he  witnessed  the  disease,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  arising  sporadically, 
and  singularly  enough  afl"ecting  one  batta- 
lion only,  although  the  most  unrestrained 
intercourse  existed  between  the  infected 
and  two  other  battalions. 

Chap.  II.  Theories  respecting  epidemic  cholera. 
— The  author  first  notices  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Calcutta,  in  1818,  in  which 
an  opinion  is  stated  that  the  epidemic  cho- 
lera is  a  visceral  disorder,  and  that  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  affection  are  but  occa- 
sional and  secondary.  In  the  history  of  tlie 
post-mortem  examination  it  was  observed 
in  the  report. 

"  The  brain  was  generally  of  a  natural 
appearance.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
lymph  was  effused  between  its  membranes, 
near  the  coronal  suture,  so  as  to  cause  ex- 
tensive adhesions.  In  other  cases,  the  si- 
nuses and  the  veins  leading  to  them,  were 
stuffed  with  very  dark  blood." 

Our  author  combats  this  ofiicially  delivered 
opinion,  contending^  on  the  authority  of 
Pott  and  Bell,  that  disease  of  the  brain  may 
be  very  clearly  evidenced  by  the  symptoms 
existing  during  life,  and  yet  a  post-mortem 
examination  fail  in  showing  any  organic 
lesion.  However,  in  the  two  first  inspec- 
tions which  Dr.  Kennedy  himself  made, 
he  found  a  turgid  state  of  all  the  blood* 
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vessels  of  the  brain,  and  "  specks  of  blood 
started  up  under  the  scalpel,"  iu  cutting 
through  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  such 
were  the  appearances  found  in  all  his  sub- 
sequent researclies.  The  observations  of 
Mr.  Crew  and  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in  respect  to 
the  morbid  apjjearances  of  the  brain,  are 
quoted  in  confirmation  of  the  author's  state- 
ment; both  of  these  gentlemen,  it  seems, 
were  strenuous  advocates  for  blood-letting. 

The  author  thus  states  his  ov?n  opinion : — 

"  I  consider  concussion  of  the  brain  to 
be  the  disease,  how  induced  I  know  not, 
following  the  above  inexplicable  shock  sus- 
tained by  the  constitution ;  and  the  col- 
lapse and  spasms  to  be  symptomatic  of  the 
dis-order  of  the  brain  ;  and  finally,  I  consi- 
der the  purging  and  vomiting  to  be  no  part 
of  the  disease,  but  the  struggle  and  effort 
of  nature  to  relieve  the  constitution,  and 
cast  off  the  noxious  principle  which  is  de- 
stroying it.  For  the  treatment  of  such  a 
disease,  the  indication  is  distinctly  apparent 
to  relieve  the  brain  by  bleeding,  and  to 
induce  the  sanitary  piocess  of  vomiting  and 
purging  where  they  do  not  exist,  or  to  mo- 
derate them  when  nolent.  Into  these  brief 
injunctions  may  be  resolved  all  that  has 
been  written  on  respectable  authority  ;  and 
the  only  difference  in  my  theory  is,  that  I 
would  propose  a  regular  systematic  proce- 
dure, in  preference  to  the  uncertainty,  hesi- 
tation, and  undecidedness  which,  in  spite 
of  every  thing  that  has  yet  been  written, 
continues  to  prevail,  in  a  case  wliere  of  all 
others  the  patient's  safety  most  mainly 
hinges  on  the  promptitude  of  treatment." 

Chap.  III.  On  the  contagiousness  and  epide- 
mic characler  of  cholera. — After  professing 
his  incredulity  respecting  the  disease  in 
question  being  "  a  new  destruction  let  loose 
upon  the  land;"  and,  indeed,  doubting 
whether  there  be  any  one  new  disease  since 
the  time  of  man's  creation,  the  author  puts 
this  important  question — "  Why  this  disease 
should  establish  itself  a  permanently  con- 
stantly operating  scourge  upon  the  country, 
instead  of  exhausting  itself  as  ou  former 
occasions  ? " 

The  answer  given  to  this  (wliich  it  is  ad- 
mitted hazards  the  assertion  of  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  the  epidemic)  is,  that  within 


the  last  few  years,  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sula has  become  but  one  empire,  and  hence 
a  system  of  unrestrained  intercourse  is  car- 
ried on  where  formerly  little  or  no  commu- 
nication existed. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  fully 
into  the  consideration  of  the  remote  cause 
of  cholera ;  that  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic, 
and  that  too  of  the  most  destructive  kind,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  but  the  medical 
world  is  divided  in  respect  to  whether  the 
disease  arise  from  a  peculiar  noxious  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  specific 
contagion.  In  opposition  to  the  first  opinion, 
we  have  the  singular  fact  noticed  by  the 
author,  that  the  disease  pursued  its  pro- 
gress from  east  to  west,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  periodical  winds  which  were  blowing 
from  the  latter  point ;  and  that  in  every  in- 
stance it  occurs  in  the  immediate  track  of 
human  intercourse.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in 
a  letter  published,  in  13S;5,  and  addressed  to 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  is 
very  explicit  in  his  opinion  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  cholera.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  is  much  doubt  still  at- 
tached to  the  subject.* 

The  chapter  concludes  with  the  following 

remark : — 

"  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  ending  this 
part  of  the  discussion  with  observing,  that 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  know  no  cha- 
racter belonging  to  any  contagious  disease 
which  cholera  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
possess  ;  and  that  if  it  be  not  contagious,  I 
know  no  other  disease  which  I  should  be 
inclined  to  consider  so." 

Chap.  IV.  On  the  virulence  a7id  malignity  of 
cholera,  as  compared  with  other  epidemics. — We 
have  room  for  only  one  extract  from  this 
chapter. 

"  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  true  pro- 
portional mortality  of  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic cholera,  recourse  may  be  had  to  those 


*  Vide  vol.vi.  p.  275  of  this  Journal, 
where  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  th« 
progress  of  cholera  to  the  shores  of  the 
jMediterraneau. 
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formidable  visitations  in  particular  corps, 
which  t'orin  ]iart  of  the  subject  of  the  i)re- 
ceding  narrative ;  and  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  gives  767  cases,  and  211  deaths, 
amongst  the  European  troops ;  and  4065 
cases,  vvitli  l.Vll  deaths,  amongst  the  na- 
tives. We  have  thus  the  proportion  of  27^ 
])er  cent,  in  the  former,  and  nearly  88  in  the 
latter,  which,  considering  that  tliis  disease 
runs  its  fatal  course  very  generally  within 
twelve  iiours,  sufficiently  marks  it  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  that  has  ever  afflicted 
the  human  race." 

Chap.  V.  On  the  concussion  of  the  brain. — 
We  here  arrive  at  the  author's  "  hobby;" 
havingpreviously  stated  that  "  concussion  of 
the  brain  "is  the  "lethi  fabricator"  in  cho- 
lera, (this  phrase,  we  presume,  is  a  fabri- 
cation of  the  writer,)  and  that  the  purging 
and  vomiting  are  sanitary  processes  :  he  at- 
tempts to  substantiate  this  doctrine  by  ex- 
hibiting what  he  terms  "  a  series  of  ana- 
logous circumstances." 

First,  he  speaks  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  resulting  from  mechanical  violence, 
and  quotes  the  opinions  of  Pott,  Bell  and 
Abernethy,that  great  prostration  of  strength, 
vomiting,  and  partial  stupefaction,  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  affection,  being  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  inflammation  or  organic 
lesion,  to  be  detected  by  dissection. 

It  is  then  remarked : — 

"  Concussion  of  the  brain  following  dis- 
eases or  poisons  which  operate  upon  the 
nervous  system,  cannot  be  expected  to  show 
itself  with  such  clearly  defined  symptoms, 
as  when  it  results  from  positive  mechanical 
injuries;  but,  when  those  well-known 
characteristics  are  discoverable,  however 
faintly,  yet  when  all  are  present  and  com- 
bined, it  seems  natural  to  suppose,  from 
tlieir  appearance,  that  though  the  causes 
may  be  different,  the  diseases  are  the  same." 

Two  cases  are  next  related,  which  are 
regarded  by  the  author  as  "  instances  of 
commotion  or  concussion  of  the  brain,  pro- 
duced by  high  nervous  excitement  of  an 
epileptic  character."  They  appear  to  have 
been  cases  of  sudden  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  and  in  both  instances  there  was 
the  similar  state  of  extreme  collapse,  which 
succeeds  to  violent  injury  of  the  body,  from 


mechanical  causes.  Other  cases  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author,  where  the  "  epilep- 
tic or  cerebral  excitement"  was  reduced 
and  carried  oif  by  vomiting  and  purgiog. 

It  is  avowedly  the  author's  object  to  prove, 
as  we  before  stated,  that  the  brain  is  pri- 
marily affected  in  cholera,  and  he  wishes  to 
establish  an  analogy  between  that  disturb- 
ance of  cerebral  function  produced  by  com- 
motion of  the  mass  from  mechanical  causes, 
and  the  cerebral  derangement  observed  in 
cholera.  Now  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
no  analogy  exists  ;  the  precise  pathological 
condition  of  the  brain,  in  many  cases  of  con- 
cussion, we  arc  unacquainted  with— dissec- 
tion revealing  nothing  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
cholera,  according  to  the  author's  own  show- 
ing, for  there  he  tells  us — the  vessels  on  the 
surface  are  highly  turgid,  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain  itself  is  inordinately  vascular.  If 
the  author  had  simply  contended  that  the 
first  stage  of  concussion,  when  a  violent 
shock  has  been  given  to  the  body,  and  what 
is  usually  designated  reaction,  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  when  all  the  vital  powers 
are  prostrate,  the  skin  cold,  and  heart 
scarcely  acting,  resembles  the  condition  of 
collapse  in  extreme  cases  of  cholera,  we 
should  have  admitted  the  analogy.  But,  we 
must  observe,  that  this  state  of  congestion 
is  common  to  all  extreme  injuries,  the  pa- 
tient recovering  from  it,  without  manifest- 
ing any  subsequent  cerebral  derangement ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  the  pale  and  almost 
lifeless  condition  of  the  patient  which  we 
regard  as  evidence  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  but  a  certain  train  of  symptoms  which 
supervene. 

Chap.  VI.  On  the  nature  and  character  of 
critical  discharges. — The  object  of  the  authoi', 
in  this  chapter,  is  to  show  the  analogous 
operation  of  nature  in  various  critical  dis- 
charges, as  compared  with  the  evacuations 
which  constitute  the  secondary  symptoms  of 
cholera.  The  vomiting  wliich  follows  long- 
continued  syncope ;  the  noua£a  which  su- 
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pervenes  on  the  cold  stage  of  aa  in- 
termittent, and  the  critical  melanoid  dis- 
charges in  fevers,  are  all  adduced  as  sanative 
)3rocesses.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter,  Dr.  Kennedy  takes  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  belief  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
doctrine  of  planetary  influence  on  disease  ; 
he  says  : — 

"  The  constitution  here,  both  of  native 
and  denizen,  is  as  assuredly  under  lunar 
influence,  or,  what  is  th";  same  thing,  under 
the  influence  of  the  changes  of  weatlier 
which  invariably  accompany  the  clianges 
of  tlie  planet,  as  the  ocean  by  its  tides 
proves  the  subjection  of  its  mass  of  waters 
to  the  conjoined  sub-lunar  attractions  ;  and 
I  wisli  whoever  will  persist  in  an  opposite 
argument,  could  feel  a  very  triiling  propor- 
tion oi'what  I  have  felt  in  corporal  sufl'ering 
from  fever,  and  1  am  convinced  he  would 
consider  it  a  pang  sufficiently  great  to  be 
remembered,  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  liis 
threescore  years  and  ten." 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  ancients  were  much  dis- 
posed to  rely  on  planetary  influence,  that 
the  doctrine  of  medical  astrology,  how- 
ever, became  abandoned  until  the  time  of 
Mead,  who  supported  it  with  great  learning, 
and  Iience  again  gave  an  impulse  to  the  belief. 
The  great  Darwin  subsequently  advocated 
the  opinion,  and  drew  attention  to  it,  when 
it  was  drooping;  and  Dr.  Balfour  has  still 
more  recently  adduced  it  as  a  doctrine  ca- 
pable of  direct  proof ;  affirming,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  moon,  when  in  a 
state  of  conjunction,  produces  paroxyms  or 
exacerbations  in  continued  fever,  and  that 
as  these  luminaries  separate,  crises  take 
place. 

Ch.^p.A'II.  On  the  nosological  application 
of  cholera. — The  whole  that  can  be  gleaned 
in  this  chapter,  is  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
that  the  cholera  of  Celsus  is  the  same  disease 
as  the  epidemic  cholera  of  the  present  day. 
In  respect  to  the  objection  which  has  been 
taken  to  this  opinion,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  and  Latin  physicians 
indicated  by  the  term  cholera,  an  overflow 
of  the  hepatic  secretion,  which  is  by  no 


means  a  characteristic  of  the  Indian  epi- 
demic, Dr.  Kennedy  argues,  that  the  word 
is  not  derived  from  xoA.?),  bile,  and  pew,  to 
flow,  but  rather  from  x^^as,  intestinum, 
meaning,  thereby,  that  tlie  matter  dis- 
charged is  excerned  by  the  intestines  rather 
than  the  liver. 

Chap.  VIII.  On  the  varieties  and  anomalies 
rchich  appear  in  cholera,  and  on  the  Clwlcra 
Spontanea  of  Cullen. — In  this  chapter  are 
considered  the  varieties  and  anomalies  which 
present  themselves  in  the  appearances  and 
forms  of  the  disease.  The  author  considers 
the  supposed  varieties  are  referrible  to  dis- 
tinct stages  of  the  same  complaint. 

Chap.  IX.  On  Epidemic  Cholera. — We  here 
arrive  at  a  statement  of  the  author's  perso- 
nal experience  in  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. He  states  that  the  milder  forms 
of  cholera  are  nearly  always  ushered  in  by 
marked  cerebral  disturbance,  the  patient  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  partial  stupefaction.  The 
following  is  given  as  a  description  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease  in  its  worst  form. 

"  The  patient  has  an  appearance  alto- 
gether different  from  apoplexy,  but  very 
much  resembling  epilepsy  in  its  worst 
forms.  The  collapse  is  as  perfectly  formed 
as  in  those  cases  where  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  prodigious  quantity  that 
has  been  discliarged  ;  the  pulse  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
unnatural  cold  perspiration  attends  the  ac- 
cession of  the  lit :  finally,  if  the  paroxysm 
be  established  in  its  most  aggravated  cha- 
racter, it  is  accompanied  with  rigors  and 
trismus,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ad- 
minister medicine  ;  what  is  forced  into  the 
mouth  is  instantly  impelled  forth  from  the 
nostrils  ;  and  if  the  nostrils  be  held,  there 
results  an  imminent  risk  of  suflTocation,  from 
tlie  liquids  entering  the  lungs  through  the 
larynx.  Tlie  patient  seems  death-struck, 
and  unless  relieved  by  phlebotomy,  soon  ex- 
pires, without  there  appearing  tlie  least  re- 
action, or  any  sanitary  process  of  the  con- 
stitution whatever." 

If  the  patient  survive  this  state  of  extreme 
collapse,  then  the  second  stage  supervenes, 
characterised  by  vomiting  and  purging ;  and, 
to  this  succeeds  a  third  stage,  "  the  febri- 
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cula  of  Celsus."  The  indication  in  the 
first  stage,  says  the  author,  is  "  to  bring  on 
the  sanitary  processes  of  the  constitution  ;" 
and  with  this  view  he  recommends  blood- 
letting, emetics,  and  catliartics ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  observes,  that  the  surgeon  is  sel- 
dom called  to  the  patient  until  vomiting  and 
purging  (the  second  stage)  have  com- 
menced. 

Dr.  Kennedy  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath  in  the  stage  of  collapse*;  he 
recommends  friction  with  oil,  in  which  a 
little  wax  has  been  dissolved,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  camphor  and  opium,  and  he  con- 
siders this  unguent  to  hav^  an  eSect  in 
checking  the  colliquative  cold  sweat. 

lu  the  second  stage,  we  are  informed,  that 
"  the  indication  is,  to  moderate  the  inordi- 
nate action,  and  to  endeavour  to  check  the 
unnatural  secretions  of  the  bowels,  by  in- 
ducing their  healthy  and  usual  evacuations," 
at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  constitution.  The  re- 
medial measures  to  be  adopted  iu  order  to 
fulfil  these  intentions,  are,  the  abstraction 
of  blood  in  reference  to  tlie  strength  of  tlie 
patient,  and  the  administration  of  castor  oil 
with  laudanum  ;  a  blister  applied  to  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  camphor  and  opiiim  to 
allay  spasms,  and,  finally,  exciting,  but  not 
intoxicating  or  acnd  stimulants. 

In  respect  to  blood-letting  in  the  second 
stage,  the  author  has  the  following  obser- 
vations :  — 

"  In  my  hospital  practice,  I  have  never 
made  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  the  criterion  for 
bleeding ;  but  the  question  of  its  necessity 
has  depended  on  whether  the  vomiting  and 
purging  have  been  of  long  continuance,  and 
accompanied  with  copious  evacuation;  for 
where  such  is  the  case,  a  real  and  positive 
exhaustion  of  vital  powers  is  induced,  to- 
tally independent  of  the  apparent  debility  of 
the  collapse  ;  respecting-  which  tliere  is  no 
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necessity  of  stopping  to  argue  that  it  is  not 
actual  weakness,  but  a  symptomatic  syncope 
of  the  animal  powers." 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  third 
stage,  it  is  observed,  that  in  ordinary  cases 
there  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  state  of 
febrile  excitement,  which  readily  yields ; 
but  in  other  cases  great  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  requiring  energetic 
treatment. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  "  calomel  prac- 
tice is  nearly  discontinued,"  having  been 
superseded  by  the  use  of  the  lancet  and 
opium. 

But  here  we  must  conclude,  Iiaving  al- 
ready, we  fear,  exceeded  our  limits.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  present  a  fair  and  im- 
partial analysis  of  the  author's  opinions  and 
facts  ;  our  readers  may,  therefore,  in  a  great 
measure,  themselves  judge  of  the  book.  Iu 
our  estimation  it  contains  valuable  matter, 
and  is  written  with  much  freedom,  spirit, 
and  elegance. 


*  The  sudatorium,  or  vapour  bath,  is  not 
mentioned.  ^\'e  have  seen  it  highly  useful 
in  the  stage  of  collapse,  which  ushers  in 
many  diseases,  and  it  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages as  compared  with  the  water-bath. 


DR.    FORBES    AND    MR.  GUTHRIE, 

To  the  Editoi-  of  The  Lancet, 

Sir, — I  send  you,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment you  thought  fit  to  publish  in  your 
journal  of  the  8th  March  last,  the  Resolu- 
tions of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Westminster  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating certain  parts  of  it. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  J.  Guthrie. 
2,  Berkeley  Street,  April  5th,  18215. 

ROYAL    WESTMINSTER    INFIRMARY    FOR 
DISEASES    OF    THE    EYE. 

Wednesday,  2d  April,  1828. 
At  an  adjourned  special  meeting  held  this 
day,  present — 

Lord  Grantham  in  the  Chair. 

Vice  Presidents. 

George  Byng,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Sir  John  Swinburne,  bart. 
Sir  James  M'Grigor. 
Sir  William  Franklin. 
Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 
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Samuel  Reed,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

IMr.  SkeUon  Mr.  Prosser 

Mr.  Stodart  Mr.  Courtenay 

]Mr.  Stewart  ]Jr.  Forbes 

Mr.  James  Mr.  Gutlirie 

Mr.  Clarke  Mr.  Hughes, .-^ssisf.  Sec 

The  following  paragraph*  from  The  Lak- 
CET  of  the  8th  JNIarch,  page  834,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  : 

"  Thus  the  hour  of  visit  on  Saturday  tlie 
'_'6th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  tlie  paragrajih 
appeared  in  The  Lancet,  was  ten  o'clock; 
but  Saturday,  June  2d,  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Guthrie's  letter  of  reply  was  published, 
the  hours  had  been  changed  to  half  past 
eleven  for  Dr.  Forbes,  and  to  half  past 
twelve  for  Mr.  Guthrie." 

The  Committee  having  called  in  several 
witnesses,  and  examined  such  papers  as 
could  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  resolved, 
That  the  statement,  "  that  a  change  in  the 
hours  of  attendance  from  ten  o'clock  to  half 
past  eleven,  took  place  between  the  i>6th 
of  May  and  iid  of  June,  1827,"  isfulse.  A 
change  of  hours  had  taken  place  in  January, 
1827,  which  was  duly  made  known  by  writ- 
ten notices  placed  in  the  public  waiting 
room,  and  by  verbal  announcement  to  the 
pupils  and  patients,  as  far  as  it  was  practi- 
cable. 

I'he  following  paragraph,  page  83j  of  the 
same  publication,  was  also  submitted  to  the 
Committee  : — 

"  This  person,  who  was  the  house  pupil  on 
the  '26th  May,  on  the  morning  when  the 
paragraph  in  The  Laxclt  appeared,  is  for 
the  iirst  time  denominated  house  surgeon  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  in  hisletter  of  the  same  date. — 
Note  by  Dr.  F." 

It  appears  to  the  Committee,  that  this 
statement  is  also  false.  A  written  certifi- 
cate granted  to  Mr.  Dunn  as  far  back  as 
20th  March,  1824,  signed  by  Dr.  Forbes 
and  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  medical  officers  of  the 
institution,  entitles  him  house  surgeon,  and 
the  gentleman,  who  was  resident  in  the 
house  in  JMay  1827,  had  alwa3-s  been  consi- 
dered and  called  house  surgeon  by  the  pupils 
and  others  attending  the  institution. 

Copy  of  the  Certificate  to  Mr.  Dunn,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  resolution  :  — 

Royal  Westminster  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Eye. 
We   certify,  that  Mr.   Henry  Dunn  has 
diligently  attended  the  practice,  operations, 


and    lectures  of    thi.s    Institution   for    six 
months  as  the  house  surgeon. 

,      fCiiAS.  F.  Forbes,  Physician. 
(bigned)  ^(j^^^  j_  Guthrie,  Surgeon. 
20th  March,  182-1. 

(Signed)  Grantham,  Chairman, 

A  true  extract. 

W.  T.  Hughes,  Assist.  Sec, 
5th  April,  1828. 


*  The  passage  here  called  a  paragraph  from 
The  Lancet,  is  a  passage  in  Dr.  Forbes's 
statement.  This  is  the  only  remark  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  on  Mr.  Guthrie's 
communication, — Er».  L. 


HTHOTOMV  IN  THE  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thf.  Lancet. 

Liverpool,  26  March,  1828. 

Sir, — On  Thursday  last  I  operated  upon 
a  very  valuable  draught-horse,  for  stone 
in  the  bladder,  with  complete  success. 

Not  having  heard  of  any  operation  of  the 
kind  succeeding  before,   I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  inserting  the  above  in  as  early  a 
Number  of  The  Lancet  as  convenient. 
1  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Robert  Lucas,  V.  S. 
Veterinary  Surgery, 
Great  Charlston  Street. 

[P.  S.  We  should  feel  obliged  if  our 
Correspondent  would  favour  us  with  the 
particulars  of  this  operation. —  Ed.  L.] 


RIGHTS  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  SCHOOLS. 

Fellow  Students. — When  a  poor  but 
independent  mechanic  ventured,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  and  declared  purpose  of 
royalty,  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  public 
to  the  use  of  a  foot-path  about  to  be  closed, 
he  did  so, as  he  said,  "because  he  wasunwill- 
ing  that  it  should  be  said,  he  left  the  world 
worse  than  he  found  it."  I  wish  to  excite 
in  you  a  similar  feeling.  Be  you  unwilling 
to  leave  these  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  worse  than  you  found  them  at  its 
commencement. 

You  began  the  sessioti,  with  the  under- 
standing, that  having  paid  the  fee  for  (no- 
minally 12  months)  attendance  on  the  sur- 
gical practice  of  the  hospitals,  you  were  in 
fact  perpetual  pupils,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  continue  your  visits  so  long  as  you  found 
them  advantageous.  Do  not  then,  suffer 
the  session  to  close  with  an  unmanly  acqui- 
escence in  the  abolition  of  that  privilege  : 
leave  it  not  for  the  gentlemen  who  shall 
succeed  you,  to  complain,  that  owing  to 
your  folly  or  indifference,  they  begin  the 
session  of  1828  in  a  worse  coadition  thau 
you  began  that  of  1827. 
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It  lias  liappened,  in  all  abuses  of  power, 
that  tlie  most  outrageous  violation  of  privi- 
lege, the  most  unjust  denials  of  right,  have 
been  founded  on  tlie  alleged  abuse  of  those 
rights. — Not  by  the  body  enjoying  them, 
•but  by  individuals;  witness,  as  a  sjiecial 
illustration  of  this,  the  history  of  all  viola- 
tions of  the  liberty  of  the  press:  the  offence, 
or  the  supposed  offence  of  one,  has  con- 
stantly been  the  pretext,  for  such  privations 
as  involved  the  punisliment  of  the  ichnle  bodif. 
Such  a  punishment,  such  an  undeserved, 
and  therefore  unjust  punishment,  is  now 
about  to  bo  inflicted  on  you,  through  fllr. 
Lambert,  by  his  exclusion  from  the  wards 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

I  am  not  now  going  iuto  a  justification  of 
Mr.  Lambert  ;  he  needs  not  my  defence  ; 
with  him  we  have  nothing  to  do,  excepting 
as  a  former  student,  claiming  as  one  of  us 
our  common  rig-ht.  With  his  conduct — with 
the  character  of  The  Lancet — with  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Cooper — or  the  merits  of  his  noto- 
rious operation,  this  subject  ought  not  to  be 
connected  ;  for  this  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, and  when  principles  are  at  stake, 
individuals  must  be  forgotten.  All  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  protest  loudly  against  an 
invasion  of  our  long-enjoyed  pnvileg'es. 

When  I  speak  of  pi-ivilege  or  riglit,  let  not 
any  bond-loving  Shylock  turn  to  the  letter 
of  the  document  and  sa}^  twelve  months  only 
is  the  term  paid  for,  therefore  you  have  no 
legal  right.  1  v/ould  ask,  are  there  not 
rights,  wellestablished  rights — demanded  by 
their  utility,  nay  necessity — founded  on  long 
usage — and  guaranteed  by  public  ojiinion  '! 
Are  there  not  such  rights '(  and  are  not  they 
equally  valuable,  and  equally  defensible 
with  any  held  under  parchment  and  seal  t 
Certainly  they  are,  and  just  of  such  a  nature 
is  the  right  in  question ;  so  well  founded  in 
common  sense,  in  utility,  in  long  usage,  and  in 
public  opinion,  that  no  reference  to  the  woids 
"  during  twelve  months,"  can  destroy  it. 
And  why,  after  all,  do  thovSe  words  stand  on 
the  card?  they  stand  there,  it  is  plain, 
merely  as  a  technicality,  in  compliance  with 
the  forms  of  the  College,  which  require  that 
term,  as  the  minimum  of  surgical  attendance, 
qualifying  for  examination. 

If  our  hospitals  were  private  establish- 
ments, mere  trading-  speculations,  did  they 
owe  their  existence  to  the  icy  calculation 
of  a  modern  joint-stock  company,  then 
indeed  might  we  expect  their  money-seeking 
managers  thus  penuriously  to  dole  out 
their  advantages,  and  to  deny  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  fragment  more  of  the  coinmndity 
than  he  had  paid  for;  but  the  warmbeuevo- 
lence  of  our  ancestor;!,  did  not  conceive  their 
charities  in  such  a  spiiit,  and  let  it  not  be  in 
our  day,  that  their  noble  institutions  are 
perverted,  either  into  "  seats  of  money 
changers  "  or,  which  is  more  injurious  still, 


into  mere  cloaks  of  defence  for  such  tender 
reputations  as  are  perchance  too  delicate 
to  bear  the  wholesome  breeze  of  public 
opinion. 

Do  not  imagine,  my  fellow  pupils,  that 
Mr.  Lambert's  exclusion,  will  only  affect 
himself.  It  is  by  decisions  on  particular 
cases,  that  principles  are  established.  Look 
for  a  moment  at  what  may  result  from  this 
decision  of  the  surgeons,  if  carried  into  effect. 
Every  pupil's  right  to  attend,  it  will  declare, 
closes  with  the  first  year  of  his  studies  ;  so 
that  during  the  second  year  he  spends  in 
Loudon,  when  surgical  practice  is  of  most 
value — the  wards  are  closed  against  him  ;  if 
he  enter  it  is  as  an  intruder,  or  at  best  lie 
does  so  only  by  favour  of  the  surgeon  ;  his 
admission  is  a  boon,  an  iiidiilgence,  demandincf, 
of  course,  his  gratitude  and  subservieticy.  To 
the  feelings  of  some,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps 
be  very  pleasant,  thus  from  day  to  day  to 
be  placed  in  the  condition  of  suppliants ;  they 
may  very  contentedly  begin  life  as  the 
mendicants  of  the  jirofession,  humbly  re- 
ceiving as  alms  one  week,  what  may  be 
denied  them  the  next ;  but  most  young  men 
would,  1  imagine,  scorn  such  pauperism  in 
science. 

Remember,  too,  that  when  the  right  of 
exclusion  is  once  fairly  established,  a  fu- 
ture surgical  triumvirate  may  be  strongly- 
tempted  to  connect  an  additional  fee  with 
prolonged  attendance  ;  the  present  surgeons 
are  perhaps  too  honourable  to  harbour  such 
a  thought  for  a  moment, — but,  certainly,  they 
are  laying  a  foundation,  on  which  their  suc- 
cessors may  very  easily  erect  the  golden  tem- 
ple of  increased  fees.  Another  most  serious 
objection  to  this  law  of  exclusion,  is  the 
unwarrantable  power  it  gives  to  the  sur- 
geons. It  places  the  students,  individually 
and  collectively,  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
Each  student,  for  any  offence,  fancied  or 
real,  will  be  liable,  at  the  will  of  the  surgeon, 
not  merely  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  the  hospital,  but  to  be  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  students  and  tlie  profession 
generally,  and  to  be  driven  to  appear  as  a 
candidate  for  public  favour  under  the  stigma 
thus  unworthily  cast  upon  him. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  do 
in  order  to  repel  this  aggression  1  At  present, 
with  the  hope  that  the  exclusion  -will 
not  be  persisted  in,  1  do  not  urge  any  active 
measure  ;  I  am  rather  anxious  to  call  upon 
the  body  of  students  to  THI^'K  and  feel  on 
the  subject  as  they  ought,  and  not  to  be  led, 
as  I  lament  to  know  some  are,  to  justify  the 
exclusion.  I  entreat  them,  whatever  may 
be  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  not  to  be 
ensnared  into  an  abandonment  of  their  own 
rights;  even  the  honouiable  gentlemen  of 
Guys,  who  so  deeply  sympathise  with  him 
are  not  thereby  bound  to  be  traitors  to  them- 
selves ;  the  step  they  have  taken,  whether  in 
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itself  right  or  wrong,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  most  firm  resistauce  to  the  injus- 
tice now  sought  to  be  done  them. 

It  will  be,  1  believe,  only  by  the  voice  of 
tlie  hundreds  of  theirsurrounding  pupils, that 
the  surgeons  can  carry  their  resolution  into 
efl'ect ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupils 
are  alive  to  tlieir  own  interest  without  suclj 
support,  if  they  offer  tlie  moral  opposition 
of  a  strong  opinion  expressed  with  modera- 
tion, then  I  believe  the  resolution  will  be 
cancelled,  or  at  least  will  remain  a  dead 
letter. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  disown  all  party 
feeling — I  have  not  the  least  acquaintance 
either  with  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet,  or 
with  Mr.  Lambert,  but  am  solely  anxious  for 
the  interests  of  the  body  of  students,  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

MORAGER. 

April  7, 1328. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  AND   GUY'S 
PITALS. 


HOS- 


G  u  y  s. 

CASE  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF 
THE  SHOULDER  OCCURRING  SUDDENLY, 
AND  WITHOUT  ANY  EVIDENCE  OF  CERE- 
BRAL   DERANGEMENT. 

The  subjoined  is  a  well-marked  instance  of 
local  palsy,  the  motory  power  of  the  part 
alone  being  disturbed,  whilst  the  sentient 
power  continues  perfect.  Although  local 
palsy  is  frequently  produced  by  the  same 
causes  which  lead  to  general  palsy,  ope- 
rating in  a  less  degree,  and  is  rendered 
manifest  by  the  circumstance  of  the  local 
symptoms  often  being  the  forerunners  of  a 
more  extended  aft'ection,  yet  there  are 
many  cases  similar  to  the  one  we  are  about 
to  relate,  in  which  we  find  a  particular  part 
become  paralysed,  without  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  general  derangement,  the  affection 
being,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  local. 

Job's  Ward,  No.23.—T.  B.,  astouthealthy 
looking  countryman,  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  J\Ir. 
Bransby  Cooper,  on  the  12th  of  March,  on 
account  of  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of 
the  right  shoulder. 

The  man  stated,  that  he  was  lying  in  bed 
at  night  six  weeks  ago,  when  he  suddenly 
awoke,  and  found  his  arm  cramped,  which 
lie  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  having 
laid  upon  it ;  he  threw  his  arm  quickly  over 
his  head,  in  order  to  relieve  himself;  but,  in 
the  performance  of  this  act,  experienced  so 


much  pain,  that  he  was  led  to  the  belief  of 
having  dislocated  his  shoulder.  From  this 
period,  he  experienced  a  want  of  power  in 
the  part  ;  there  was  no  numbness  eitlier  at 
ihe  shoulder,  or  down  the  arm  ;  no  pain  in 
the  head,  or,  in  fact,  any  complaint  existing, 
but  the  loss  of  power  at  the  shoulder. 
Under  the  impression  of  the  bone  being  dis- 
located, the  man  applied  to  a  notorious  quack 
"  bone-setter,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wisbeach,  who,  of  course,  told  him  the  bone 
was  "  out,"  and  pretended  to  reduce  it. 
Subsequently  to  this,  blisters  were  applied, 
and  various  means  adopted,  but  without 
benefit. 

Upon  attentively  examining  him  two 
days  after  admission,  we  made  the  following 
notes  :  the  shoulder  has  a  flattened  appear- 
ance ;  the  deltoid  muscle,  as  compared  with 
the  opposite,  evidently  being  much  wasted  ; 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion ;  pain  is  experienced  on  making  firm 
pressure  at  the  fore  part  of  the  joint, 
and  also  at  the  back  part ;  passive  motion 
made  in  any  direction,  occasions  no  pain. 
There  appears  to  be  a  total  loss  of  power 
in  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  in  the  supra- 
spinatus;  if  desired  to  raise  his  arm,  he  in- 
stantly carries  the  scapula  upwards  ;  the 
motion  of  the  latter  bone  appears  to  have 
proportionally  increased  with  the  loss  of 
power  in  the  deltoid ;  the  facility  with 
which  the  scapula  is  moved  on  the  side  of 
the  chest,  being-  remarkably  great.  The 
man's  general  health  is  very  good,  and  there 
is  perfect  sensation  in  all  the  parts  about 
the  shoulder. 

Treatment. — March  13.  Iwo  grains  of  blue 
pill,  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  and  three  grains 
of  extraci  of  cobcynth,  to  be  taken  every 
night. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  hop,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Infusion  of  gentian,  one  ounce  and  a  half, 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day.  To  be  electrified  ; 
sparks  to  be  drawn  from  the  shoulder. 

25.  Ordered  a  blister,  to  be  dressed  with 
savine  cerate. 

April  7.  The  slioulder  to  be  rubbed  with 
the  turpentine  liniment.* 

Upon  visiting  the  patient  on  the  0th,  we 
found  that  he  had  been  "  presented,"  as  it  is 
termed — that  is  to  say,  discliarged  ;  the  sur- 
geon liaving  informed  him,  that  he  "  could 
do  nothing  more  foriiim."  He  is  precisely 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  admitted  ; 
the  two  grain  doses  of  blue  pill  did  not 
occasion  ptyalism,  nor  did  the  tincture  of 
hop  produce  any  marked  effect ! 


*  This  is  a  stimulating  liniment,  con- 
taining mustard,  &c.,  and  is  in  common  use 
at  this  Hospital. 
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ST.   THOMAS  S    HOSPITAL. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  A  SUDDEN  LOSS  OF  POWER 
OCCURRED  IN  THE  EXTENSOR  AND  FLEXOR 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  FINGERS  OF  THE  LEFT 
HAND. 

As  this  case,  which  is  at  present  in  Jacob's 
Ward  under  treatment,  bears  a  close  ana- 
logy to  the  former,  we  here  insert  the  par- 
ticulars. 

S.  Glue,  setat.  57,  a  gardener,  and  a 
healthy  looking  man,  was  admitted  on  the 
6th  of  March,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Tyrrell, 
on  account  of  loss  of  power  in  the  left 
hand. 

He  stated  on  admission,  that  seven  weeks 
previously  he  was  nursing  a  child  upon  his 
knee,  when  it  slipped,  and  he  hastily  endea- 
voured to  save  the  child  with  his  left  arm  ; 
he  immediately  felt  pain  in  the  arm,  and 
became  conscious  of  a  loss  of  power.  He 
applied  leeches,  and  made  use  of  various 
means,  but  obtained  no  benefit. 

The  case  is  stated  in  the  book  as  loss  of 
muscular  power  of  the  extensors  and  flexors 
of  the  left  fta?i(/ ;  but,  upon  examination,  it 
appears  to  he  rather  a  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  fingers,  and  existing  in  the  most 
marked  degree  with  the  extensors.  'J'he 
motions  of  the  carpus  are  tolerably  distinct ; 
the  hand  is  bent  backwards  and  forwards, 
according  to  the  will ;  but  apparently  flexion 
is  performed  with  greater  facility  than  ex- 
tension. The  fingers  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  semiflexion,  and  the  jjower  of  bend- 
ing them  backwards  is  entirely  gone  ;  the 
power  of  flexion  remains,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent  ;  the  fingers  can  be  brought 
down  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  he  cannot 
use  any  force  so  as  to  clench.  The  muscu- 
lar powers  of  the  thumb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  extension,  are  perfect.  Tliere  is  no 
sense  of  numbness  in  the  hand  or  arm,  and 
there  is  no  pain  experienced.  The  man's 
general  healtli  is  very  good. 

The  ti-eatment  hitherto  employed,  has 
consisted  in  keeping  the  hand  in  an  extended 
position  upon  a  splint,  applying  a  large 
blister  to  the  arm,  and  subsequently  tartar 
emetic  ointment.  A  report  made  on  the  9th 
of  April  states,  that  no  improvement  had 
token  place  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
the  arm  at  this  time  ))eing  covered  with  a 
crop  of  pustules  produced  by  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment. 


system :  the  uterine  functions  were  espe- 
cially disordered.  A  cure  was  effected  by 
general  treatment,  and  as  tbe  health  gra- 
dually improved,  the  paralytic  affection 
ceased. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  few  months  since,  there  was  a  female 
patient,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Travers,  af- 
fected with  loss  of  power  in  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  legs  only.  The  disease  in 
this  instance  appeared  to  be  sympathetic, 
dependent  on  general  derangement  of  the 


Communications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Sheriff— Mr.  Thomas— The  Editor  of 
La  Gazette  de  Sante— C,  M.  C— Mr.  Ro- 
bertson— IMr.  R.  Lanyon — Hibemicus — 
Philalethes — An  Englishman  and  Univer- 
sity Graduate— S.W.  M.— Veritas— A  Re- 
tired General  Practitioner — Mr.  Sheldrake — 
Mr.  Edritch — Caballus. 

The  request  of  "  I  myself  I "  is  superflu- 
ous, since  the  thing  is  already  printed. 

The  proposition  of  the  Editor  of  "  La  Ga- 
zette de  Santa"  is  acceded  to. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach,  of  Berlin,  shall  hear 
from  us  privately. 

In  reply,  to  the  query  of  an  anonymous 
Correspondent,  respecting  the  regulations  of 
the  English  College  of  Physicians,  we  have 
to  inform  him,  that  no  such  alteration  as 
the  one  he  mentions  has  taken  place. 

Thanks  for  the  information  respecting 
Ferguson,  the  Dub  we  shall  probably  phle- 
botomise him. 

Does  "  .T.  L.  F."  wish  us  to  attach  his 
name  and  address  to  his  communication '( 
if  so,  it  shall  be  published. 

We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the 
addresses  of  "  Philalethes,"  and  "  Disci- 
pulus  -Esculapii." 

The  paper  transmitted  by  "  A  Medical 
Assistant,"  for  the  signatures  of  those  whom 
it  concerns,  is  left  at  our  office;  and  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  shall  be  pub- 
lished next  week. 

Several  communications  above  specified, 
with  others  noticed  on  former  occasions, 
shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  Number. 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  post- 
pone our  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical,  London,  and  West- 
minster Medical  Societies  ;  and  also  of 
cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the 
letter  of  a  "  Veterinary  Pupil,"  &c,  &c. 
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Lecture  XXXVHI. 

On  Bismuth,  Uranium,  Titanium,  Cerium,  Tel- 
lurium,  Selenium,  and  Arsenic,  and  their 
compounds. 

I\  addition  to  the  uses  of  the  oxide  of  co- 
balt as  a  colouring  matter  for  porcelain  and 
glass,  it  is  used  largely  in  the  paper  manu- 
factories to  cover  the  yellow  tinge  which 
it  would  otherwise  exhibit ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  cobalt  is  so  considerable  in  some  pa- 
per, that,  when  it  is  burnt,  the  ashes  are  of  a 
blue  colour.  In  the  manufacture  of  starch,  it 
is  also  customary  to  use  a  little  cobalt,  to  give 
it  a  pale  blue  tint,  whicli  covers  the  yellow, 
and  renders  the  whole  of  a  whiter  hue. 

Hismuth  is  a  metal  not  of  any  considerable 
importance  ;  it  occurs  native,  combined  with 
arsenic  and  cobalt.  Like  antimony,  it  is  of 
a  brittle  white  colour,  easily  crystallisable, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  with  which  to  per- 
form the  experiment  of  crystallising  metals  : 
it  is  very  fusible,  and  very  combustible.  If 
heated  upon  charcoal  with  oxygen,  it  melts, 
burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  gives  out  a 
quantity  of  a  dense  vapour,  which  is  oxide 
of  bismuth.  We  sliow  you  this  experiment, 
because  you  might  not  otherwise  be  aware 
of  the  extreme  combustibility  of  the  metals. 
The  yellow  fumes  thrown  oif  are  the  oxide  of 
bismuth,  and  I  should  state,  that  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  it  fuses  is  about  500°  of 
Fahrenheit. 

The  composition  of  its  oxide  is  71  bis- 
muth, and  8  oxygen,  or  one  proportional 
and  one  ;  and  it  may  be  formed  in  various 
other  modes  than  that  just  shown  you, 
.namely,  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric 
acid,  precipitating  the  solutiou  by  poiuiug 

No.  ^2. 


it  into  water,  and  by  washing  the  preci- 
pitate with  an  alkali,  which  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  you  another  very  im- 
portant character  of  the  salts  of  bismuth, 
namely,  that  they  are  decomposed  and 
precipitated  by  pure  water.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  dilute  a  nitrate  or  muriate  of  bis- 
muth to  any  extent,  without  precipitating 
the  oxide.  Here,  you  observe,  I  act  upon 
the  crystallised  nitrate  of  bismuth  ;  the  salt 
is  decomposed  in,  not  dissolved  by,  the  wa- 
ter, and  a  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  thrown 
down.  Now  if  you  add  an  alkaline  solution 
to  the  subnitrate,  and  wash  it  thoroughly, 
you  obtain  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  a  white  im- 
palpable powder,  known  formerly  under  the 
name  of  hlanc  de  fard  and  btanc  de  perle,  or 
pearl  white,  aud  magistery  of  bismuth,  and 
was  much  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  French 
ladies  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pre- 
paration was  apt  to  become  black  on  expo- 
sure to  certain  agencies,  and  that  a  lady  sit- 
ting by  a  large  fire,  had  one  cheek  brown  or 
tawny,  whilst  the  other  was  white  and  pink, 
tlie  cheek  next  the  fire  changing  colour  by 
the  escape  of  a  little  sulphurous  vapour. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  the  same  thing 
with  the  oxide  of  bismuth  as  with  white 
lead  ;  it  soon  discolours  it,  therefore  it  is 
not  fitted  to  become  a  pigment. 

The  action  of  chlorine  upon  bismuth  pro- 
duces nothing  particularly  interesting;  it 
is  usually  made  by  heating  the  metal  in 
chlorine,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  corrosive  sub- 
limate ;  it  runs  down  in  an  oily  kind  of  fluid, 
called  butler  of  bismuth.  A  very  curious  pro- 
perty of  bismuth  is,  tliat  it  renders  otlier 
metals  very  fusible  when  alloyed  with  it. 
If  you  mix  together  equal  parts  of  bismuth, 
lead,  and  tin,  you  obtain  a  very  fusible  me- 
tal ;  lead  and  tin  alone  are  very  fusible,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  when  mixed  with  the  bis- 
muth. The  proportions  generally  used  to 
form  the  alloy  called  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
fusible  metal,  is  a  mixture  of  eight  parts 
bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  tlireeof  tin.  You 
may  alter  the  proportions  of  lead  and  tin, 
without  altering  its  fusible  property,  but  it 
is  n^cessarj'  that  the  bismuth  sliould  con- 
stitute about  half  of  the  alloy.  It  is  so  fusi- 
ble, you  observe,  that  on  bringing  it  into  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water,  or  dipping  into  wa- 
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ter  nearly  boiling,  it  readily  melts  down.  I 
Tea  spoons  are  sometimes  made  of  this  alloy, 
wbicb  are  neatly  polished,  and  sold  Cor 
amusement,  being  fusible  at  a  heat  a  little 
below  21-2.  The  addition  of  a  little  mercury 
to  the  alloy  renders  it  still  more  fusible, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  brittle  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  breaking.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
alloy  has  been  extensively  used,  but  it  has 
been  proposed  as  a  soft  plug  for  the  steam 
boiler,  in  such  proportions  as  to  melt  a  little 
above  the  boiling  point ;  but  there  are  so 
many  other  betier  modes  of  eifecting  tliis 
purpose,  that  it  is  not  probable  it  will  be 
resorted  to. 

We  now  come  to  a  set  of  metals  which 
we  shall  pass  very  hastily  over,  since  they 
are  applied  to  no  use  in  the  arts,  ia  medi- 
cine, or  in  analytical  or  experimental  che- 
mistry. One  or  two  of  tliem  exhibit  some 
curious  properties,  and  it  would  not  be  right 
to  pass  them  over  entirely  in  silence. 

Uranium  is  met  with  in  several  states 
native,  but  chiefly  in  the  state  of  oxide,  of 
wiiich  you  see  a  specimen  here  ;  it  was  for- 
merly called  ipech  blende,  and  was  first  ana- 
lised  by  Klaproth,  who  showed  it  to  be  a 
liydrated  oxide  of  uranium,  containing  also 
a  little  copper.  Tlie  salts  which  this  oxide 
forms  when  in  solution,  are  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, of  which  you  see  some  specimens  on 
the  table.  Here  is  the  hydrated  oxide,  the 
chloride,  the  nitrate,  all  of  a  yellow  colour  ; 
the  sulphate  is  more  of  a  green  tint.  From 
all  these  solutions  of  uranium,  you  may  ob- 
tain the  precipitation  of  the  oxide  by  an 
alkali.  The  metal  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  this  characteristic,  and  by  the 
beautiful  red  colour,  or  reddish  brown  colour 
of  the  precipitate  furnished  by  the  ferrocya- 
nate  of  potash.  There  are  some  other  pre- 
parations of  uranium,  which  you  may  exa- 
mine, if  you  choose,  after  the  lecture.  The 
number  representing  uranium  is  about  26  or 
27  upon  Dr.  Thomson's  list.  I  have  not 
given  you  a  tabular  view  of  the  compounds 
of  uranium,  because  they  have  really  been 
too  little  examined  to  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty respecting  them.  The  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  metal  is  9. 

Titanium  is  a  metal  found  nearly  pure  in 
the  state  of  oxide  in  a  mineral  called  titan- 
ite;  it  is  also  met  with  combined  with  ox- 
ide of  iron,  and  in  the  peculiar  substance 
which  you  see  here,  found  by  iNIr.  Greg'or 
originally  in  the  vale  of  Menachan,  in 
Cornwall,  and  hence  called  menachanite. 
The  metal  is  so  intractable  and  so  diffi- 
cult of  fusion,  that  had  it  not  been  found 
in  the  metallic  state,  it  would  apjiear  doubt- 
ful whether  it  ever  existed  in  that  state.  It 
was  discovered  by  Ur.  VVollaston,  that  in 
the  slag  of  some  iron  mines  there  was  a  very 
hard  insoluble  infusible  incrustation,  which, 
by  examining  further,  was  proved  to  bti  ti- 


tanium  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  nearly  so.  If 
you  digest  it  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  you  will 
separate  almost  every  thing  from  the  titan- 
ium, and  by  digesting  it  in  this  way,  you 
obtain  a  brittle  greyish  metal ;  and  the 
only  way  of  oxidising  it,  is  to  treat  it  alter- 
nately with  nitre  and  borax  ;  the  nitre  oxi- 
dises it,  and  the  borax  dissolves  some  of 
the  oxide.  By  fusing  it  with  a  carbonated 
alkali,  it  is  acted  upon  slowly,  and  if  you 
fuse  menachanite  with  a  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  wash  off  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  you  ob- 
tain a  carbonate  of  titanium.  It  is  the  hardest 
metal  known  :  it  scratches  rock  crystal,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  infusible. 

Cerium  is  a  metal  obtained  from  allanite, 
a  Greerdand  mica.  It  was  obtained  by 
Berzelius  from  a  mineral  found  in  Sweden, 
and  which  he  called  cerite.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  so  are  all  its  salts ;  but  I  shall 
not  detain  you  with  them,  as  they  are  of  no 
importance.  Here  are  specimens  of  the 
muriate,  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  so  on. 

Tellurium  is  found  native,  alloyed  with 
iron  and  gold  ;  and  is  represented  by  the 
number  38.  It  is  characterised  by  its  ready 
fusibility,  great  combustibility,  and  by  being 
soluble  in  hydrogen,  forming  a  telluretted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Selenium. — Under  the  head  sulphnr,  I 
mentioned  to  you,  that  in  examining  pyrites, 
Berzelius  discovered  a  singular  substance, 
capable  of  entering  into  &  variety  of  com- 
pounds, and  he  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  primitive  body  ;  but  I  then  informed  you, 
it  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  simple  com- 
bustible bodies,  than  to  the  metals.  It 
seems  to  rank  more  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  substances  of  that  description, 
than  with  the  metals. 

Arsenic. — This  then  brings  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  arsenic  ;  as  a  metal,  it  is  not  applied 
to  any  very  important  purposes,  and  is  one 
which  we  could  very  well  do  without.  It 
lias  been  employed  in  medicine,  and  derives 
its  principal  interest  to  the  chemist  from  its 
poisonous  qualities,  and  consequently  the 
chemist  is  called  upon  to  ascertain  its  exist- 
ence in  combination  with  other  substances. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  pnncipal  combinations 
of  arsenic,  and  afterwards  show  you  the 
simplest  modes  oi  delecting  it. 

Tsow,  with  regard  to  the  ores  of  arsenic  ; 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  you  have  al- 
ready seen  it  as  existing  in  copper  ore, 
which  often  contains  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  from  which,  and  other  ores,  it  is  easily 
liberated  by  the  application  of  heat.  Here 
is  an  ore  of  arsenic,  called  arsenical  pyrites, 
it  being  a  sulphuret  of  iron  and  arsenic. — 
Here  is  another  ore,  in  which  the  arsenic 
is  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  From  any  of 
these  sources,  whether  from  its  own  proper 
ore,  ox  from  its  compounds  with  the  other 
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metals,  it  is  collected  by  sublimation,  and 
having  undergone  a  second  sublimation  to 
])urify  it,  it  is  brought  into  tlie  market  un- 
der the  name  of  white  arsenic.  Although 
sometimes  nearly  transparent,  and  like 
glass,  it  becomes  ojiaque  and  pulverulent 
on  exposure  to  air.  If  you  mix  white  arse- 
nic witli  a  small  quantity  of  potash  and 
charcoal,  and  apply  heat,  as  has  been  done 
in  this  tube,  a  steel-grey  substance  will 
rise,  which  is  the  metallic  arsenic  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  use  of  the  potash  is  to 
keep  down  the  arsenic  at  a  red  heat,  the 
charcoal  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
white  arsenic,  and  the  metallic  arsenic  is 
sublimed  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tube  ; 
and  this  is  often  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  satisfactorily  detect  the  presence  of  the 
metal.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  white 
arsenic  would  suffice  for  this  process  ; 
half  a  grain  put  into  a  small  glass  tube, 
touched  with  a  drop  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  the  least  drop  of  oil,  or  any 
other  carbonaceous  matter,  would,  on  the 
application  of  heat,  afford  a  decided  metal- 
lic sublimation  of  a  steel-grey  colour.  The 
metal  is  so  volatile  that  it  volatilises  before  it 
fuses,  and  its  oxide  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water,  and  accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  native  ores  of  arsenic  are  soluble  ;  some 
of  these  are  sold  under  the  name  offiy-stones, 
being  boiled  in  water,  to  which  sugar  is 
afterwards  added  for  these  insects.  At  a 
temperature  of  360  it  rises  in  vapour,  but 
its  point  of  fusion  is  not  readily  determined, 
because  it  so  easily  passes  into  vapour  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fuse  even  under  pressure. 

^Vhen  heated  upon  a  platinum  spoon,  it 
goes  readily  into  vapour,  burning  with  a 
blue  flame,  and  it  renders  the  platinum, 
which  is  of  itself  difficult  of  fusion,  so 
fusible  that  a  hole  is  generally  made  in 
it,  through  which  the  arsenic  runs.  The 
heated  vapour  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
smell,  which,  when  once  perceived,  cannot 
be  mistaken  ;  it  is  like  the  smell  of  garlic, 
and  is  most  poisonous,  and  the  miners  who 
work  where  the  ores  of  arsenic  abound, 
generally  suffer  from  paralysis,  and  other 
nervous  affections.  By  this  simple  process 
of  combustion,  the  metal  passes  into  the  state 
of  a  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid,  as 
it  has  been  sometimes  cuUed,  inasmuch  as 
it  enters  into  combination  with  certain  of 
the  metals,  after  the  manner  of  an  acid 
and  constitutes  a  class  of  salts  called  arse- 
nites.  The  number  representing  arsenic  is 
33  ;  and  the  w}dte  arsf7iic,or  arsenious  acid, is 
a  compound  of  one  proportional  of  metal  38, 
and  two  of  oxygen  16,  giving  the  equivalent 
/)4.  Siicli,  then,  is  the  composition  of  the 
white  arsenic  ;  that  it  is  virulently  poison- 
ous I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  or  that  the 
symptoms  which  it  produces  are  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  fauces ;   not  that 


inflammation  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  rapid  death  it  ])roduces,  as  it  is 
equally  poisonous  when  applied  to  a  wound, 
and,  what  is  curious,  the  same  symptoms 
will  be  produced  in  the  stomach  as  we  sus- 
pect to  be  the  consequence  of  the  contact 
of  arsenic  with  that  viscus.  If  you  heat 
arsenic  very  slowly,  so  that  it  may  rise  in 
vapour,  it  crystallises  in  transparent  octae- 
dra,  as  you  see  here.  With  regard  to  its 
solubility  in  water,  it  has  been  variously 
stated,  but  we  shall  be  pretty  correct  in 
saying,  that  lOOO  parts  of  water  at  60°  dis- 
solve 25  parts  of  the  white  oxide  ;  at  'sJ12° 
the  same  quantity  of  water  will  take  up  77 
parts  of  the  oxide,  and  will  retain  as  much 
as  30  parts  in  solution  when  cold.  It  is 
volatile  at  380°,  and  its  smell  is  exceedingly 
peculiar  and  alliaceous  ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Paris,  and  others,  that,  when 
heated  carefully,  out  of  the  contact  of  any 
substance  that  can  decompose  it,  it  rises  in 
an  inodorous  vapour.  In  heating  the  arsenic, 
if  you  hold  it  upon  glass,  taking  care  that 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  comes  no  where  iu 
contact  with  the  arsenic,  it  would  rise  in  z 
white  inodorous  vapour  ;  but  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  of  the  lamp  acts  upon  the 
white  arsenic,  decomposes  a  portion  of  it, 
evolving  a  little  metallic  arsenic,  and  it  is 
the  metallic  arsenic  only  which,  it  is  said, 
has  the  alliaceous  odour.  It  is  of  import- 
ance to  settle  this  point  in  your  minds, 
because,  if  you  should  heat  it  in  a  way 
which  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the 
white  arsenic,  you  might  be  led  to  suspect 
that  no  arsenic  was  present,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  garlic  smell ;  but  you 
must  be  careful  to  try  it  with  other  tests. 
The  taste  of  arsenic  is  singularly  nauseous  ; 
it  creates  a  peculiar  astringent  sensation 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  great  flow  of 
saliva,  and  a  painful  feeling  in  the  mouth, 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
liave  made  the  experiment ;  it  is  certainly 
not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  take  into  the 
mouth,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  try  it  for 
once,  to  take  a  taste.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  and  has  been  called  arsenious  acid, 
properly  enough,  as  it  forms  a  distinct  set 
of  salts.  With  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda 
it  forms,  as  you  see  here,  soluble  compounds, 
which  are  arseniles  of  these  substances. 
One  of  these,  the  arsenite  of  potash,  is  used 
in  pharmacy,  under  the  name  of  Fowler's 
mineral  solution,  and  the  liquor  arsenicalis  of 
the  present  pharmacopcEia,  is  a  solution  of  it. 
At  one  time  it  gained  great  celebrity  in  the 
cure  of  agues,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  cure  obstinate  ague  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  such  a  dangerous  substance, 
and  there  are  so  many  other  medicines 
which  answer  equally  well,  that  it  ought  to 
be  prohibited  altogether,  and  no  longer  used 
in  pharmacy.     With  regard  to  its  boasted 
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cure  of  agues,  my  opinion  is,  that  tliey  would 
yield  eqtially  to  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  cop- 
per, or  quinine,  and  it  should  be  altogether 
prohibited  from  commerce,  and  that  would 
be  tlie  only  way  of  preventing  the  fatal 
results  so  frequently  attending  its  use. 

I  shall  not  go  through  a  description  of  all 
the  arsenites,  but  such  only  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  detection  of  the  metal.     'J'he 
arsenite  of  silver  may  be  easily  made  by  dou- 
ble decomposition,  by  adding  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  a  solution  of  arsenite  of 
potash.     You  observe,  that  on  mixing  the 
two  solutions,  the   arsenite   of  silver  falls 
down  in   a  yellow  cloudy  precipitate,  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  arse- 
nic ;  and  although  phosphate  of  silver  occa- 
sionally assumes  a  similar  appearance,  still 
that   is  not   to   interfere   with  your  using 
nitrate  of  silver  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic.     There  is  a  mode  of  applying  this 
test  which  is  useful  sometimes  in  determin- 
ing the  presence  of  arsenic,  which  consists 
in  forming  a  very  dilute  solution  of  arsenite 
of  ammonia.     Suppose  you  have  a  suspected 
substance,  heat  it  with  a  little  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  then  dilute  the  solution  very 
considerably,  dip  a  stick   of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  into  it,  and  you  immediately  observe 
the  arsenite  of  silver  falling  from  it,  as  a 
decided  yellow  precipitate.     This  test  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hume,  of  Longacre.    You 
saw  what  a  very   minute   quantity  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  came  in  contact  with  the 
fluid,  and  how  evident  the  presence  of  arse- 
nic is  rendered.     You  must  remember  that 
this  test  is  soluble   in  ammonia,  and  of  con- 
sequence  that  it  is    very   easy  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate  ;  and  if  you  now  apply  ni- 
trate  of  silver   to  this  solution  containing 
arsenic,  you  will  liave  no  longer  a  preci- 
pitate produced.     Whenever,  therefore,  you 
use  nitrate  of  silver,   take  care  that  no  ex- 
cess of  ammonia,  or  any  foreign  matter,  be 
present,  and  then   the  yellow  appearance  of 
the  arsenite  of  silver  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  appearance  of  arsenic. 

The  arsenite  of  copper  may  be  made  by 
double  decomposition,  by  adding  a  little 
sulphate  of  copper  to  a  solution  of  the  arse- 
nite of  potash  ;  the  precipitate  is  of  an  apple 
green  colour.  This  was  formerly  called 
Scheele's  green,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  arse- 
nite of  copper,  and  its  green  colour  is  often 
resorted  to  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic. 

When  white  arsenic  is  heated  with  ni- 
tric acid,  it  decomjioses  the  acid,  absorbs 
part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
deliquescent  white  substance,  or  arsenic 
oxidised  to  its  maximum,  composed  of  three 
proportionals  of  oxygen  i^4,  and  one  of 
metal  3ii,  giving  62  as  its  equivalent  ;  it  is 
sour  to  the  taste,  and  is  much  more  soluble 
than  white  arsenic,  and  this  compound  is  the 


arsenic  acid.  It  enters  into  combination  with 
various  bases,  and  forms  a  class  of  salts  some- 
times used  in  medicine.  With  potash  it 
forms  an  uncrystallisable  salt,  but  with  two 
proportionals  of  acid  it  forms  a  binarseniate 
of  potash,  which  is  very  soluble.  It  used  to 
be  called  Alacquer's  tasteless  ague  salt.  The 
arseniate  of  soda  is  a  crystallisable  salt.  The 
arseniate  of  lime  is  very  difficultly  soluble  ; 
and  you  see  specimens  of  arseniates  of 
baryta,  strontia,  magnesia,  and  so  on,  on 
the  table.  Now,  these  arseniates  are  prin- 
cipally interesting  as  entering  into  many 
native  combinations  with  copper,  lead,  and 
other  metals,  some  of  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Chlorine  and  arsenic  combine  and  produce 
a  compound,  long  known  under  the  name 
of  butter  of  arsenic  ;  it  is  not  an  important 
compound,  but  it  is  obtained  by  distilling 
arsenic  with  corrosive  sublimate  ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  one  proportional  38,  and  two  pro- 
portionals of  chlorine  72,  so  that  its  equi- 
valent is  110.  Iodine  and  arsenic  combine, 
and  produce  an  iodide  of  arsenic  ;  and  arse  - 
nic  and  sulphur  combine  to  produce  a  sul' 
phuret  of  arsenic,  which  has  been  found  na- 
tive in  the  ore  called  orpiment  or  realgar. 
Orpiment  is  sometimes  beautifully  lamel- 
lated,  and  it  produces  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
wliich  has  been  used  as  a  paint,  but  it  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  highly  poison- 
ous quality. 

Now,  if  you  add  a  hydro-sulphuret  of 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  arsenic,  you  get, 
under  particular  circumstances,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate ;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been 
particularly  recommended  as  a  delicate  test 
of  arsenic.  I  shall  show  you  how  far  this 
is  to  be  depended  on.  Here  is  a  solution 
of  white  arsenic  in  water,  which  I  shall  di- 
lute very  considerably,  and  then  add  to  it 
a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  ia 
water.  (This  experiment  was  made.)  You 
observe  that  you  are  far  from  getting  a  de- 
cided change  of  colour,  or  precipitation, 
sufficient  to  discover  the  presence  of  arse- 
nic. If  you  add  a  solution  of  the  gas  in 
larger  quantities  jj^ou  will  get  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  ultimately  a  yellow  precipitate, 
but  it  is  not  a  test  altogether  to  be  depend- 
ed upon.  By  adding  hydrosulphurets  of 
ammonia,  or  potash,  to  solutions  containing 
arsenic,  j-ou  get  similar  results. 

Now  there  remain  one  or  two  points  for 
our  consideration  in  connexion  with  arsenic, 
and  we  shall  reserve' ihem  for  the  next  lec- 
ture ;  but,  before  we  separate,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  properties  of  arse- 
nuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  mode  of  obtain- 
ing this  gas  is  very  simple  :  put  into  a  flask 
some  zinc  filings,  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
white  arsenic.  Hydrogen  gas  is  rapidly 
evolved,  and  during  the  evolution  of  the 
gas  it  acts  upon  and  decomposes  the  white 
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raetallic  arsenic  in  solution.  Now  here  you 
have  this  gas,  and  it  is  one  of  tlie  most 
poisonous  compounds  that  you  can  imagine 
to  exist,  because  it  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arsenic,  and  that  in  the  most  diffu- 
sable  of  all  possible  forms,  namely,  the 
gaseous.  You  see  that  a  quantity  of  tlie 
wliite  fumes  of  tlie  oxide  of  arsenic  is  libe- 
rated, that  a  portion  of  hydruret  of  arsenic 
is  liberated,  and  that  the  gas  burns  with  a 
blue  flame  ;  it  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  dissolved  in  the  hydrogen. 
It  is  easily  decomposable  by  chlorine,  and 
consequently  where  it  exists  chlorine  will 
act  as  a  disinfector. 

The  other  modes  to  be  resorted  to  for  de- 
tecting ttie  presence  of  arsenic,  where  it  is 
suspected,  I  sliall  show  you  in  the  next 
lecture,  but  I  shall  not  enter  into  very 
minute  details,  and  I  shall  give  you  my  rea- 
sons for  not  doing  so.  I  conceive,  that  unless 
the  evidence  is  very  clear  and  decided,  we 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  very 
minute  and  refined  chemical  investigations 
■which  have  often  been  served  up  in  courts 
of  justice  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   THE    SECRETION    OF   BILE, 
BY  M.  SIMON  DE  METZ. 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  an  interesting 
point  of  physiology,  on  which  considerable 
uncertainty  prevails,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to 
those  who  liave  undertaken  to  develop  its 
mechanism.  Is  the  bile  derived  from  arte- 
rial blood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
secretions  are  produced,  or  from  the  blood 
of  the  vena  porta  !  or,  do  both  arterial  and 
venous  blood  contribute  to  its  formation? 
Such  are  the  questions  which  have  for  a 
long  time  agitated  the  profession,  and  for 
the  solution  of  whicli  I  have  made  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  which  appear  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  almost  impracticable,  to  put  li- 
gatures on  the  vessels  of  tlie  liver  ;  but  I 
have  observed  that  the  difficulty  depends  on 
the  kind  and  age  of  the  animal  on  which  tlie 
experiment  is  made.  'Ihus,  for  instance, 
what  has  been  deemed  not  feasible  on  dogs, 
has  been  tried  with  satisfactory  results  on 
rabbits  and  pigeons.  In  these  two  different 
animals  I  have  succeeded  in  tying-  the  celiac, 
or  the  hepatic  artery,  or  the  vena  porta,  or 
the  excretory  duct  ;  and  the  interruption  of 
thj  passage  of  the  fluids  in  these  different 


Pigeons,  as  it  is  well  known,  have  no  gall 
bladder,  but  they  have  two  liepatic  ducts, 
the  one  from  which  the  bile  flows  almost 
continuously,  and  opens  near  the  gesier ; 
the  other,  which  is  often  found  empty,  is 
longer  and  thinner,  and  opens  further  into 
the  small  intestines.  The  trunk  of  the  he- 
patic artery  has  a  very  small  diameter,  and 
is  deeply  situated,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pass  a  ligature  on  it ;  nevertheless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  it  by  employing  small  curved 
needles  conducted  by  means  of  the  forceps. 
1.  If  the  two  hepatic  ducts  of  these  ani- 
mals be  tied  whilst  the  bile  continues  to  flow, 
the  liver  becomes  engorged,  and  filled  with 
globules  of  a  fine  green  colour,  which  are 
diftused  principally  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  The  neighbouring  part,  the  peri- 
cardium, the  omentum,  and  intestines  are 
coloured  by  them.  The  animals  generally 
survive  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  experiment. 

Between  ten  and  twenty  hours  after  the 
application  of  the  ligature,  an  important 
phenomenon  presents  itself.  The  animal 
discharges  at  these  periods,  foeces  which  are 
quite  green,  and  of  tJie  same  colour  as  the 
bile  with  which  the  liver  is  engorged.  This 
discoloration  of  the  f^ces  increases  up  to  the 
time  of  death.  I  first  thought  (the  natural 
excretory  passage  being  intercepted  by  the 
ligature)  that  the  bile  was  absorbed  into 
the  liver,  then  excreted  into  the  intestines, 
and  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  But  I  soon  succeeded  in 
positively  ascertaining  that  this  green  mat- 
ter was  only  to  be  found  in  the  cloaca,  where 
it  was  carried  by  the  ureters,  and  that  the 
intestines  contained  no  trace  of  it,  except- 
ing in  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum,  where 
it  had  accumulated.  MM.  Dumas  and  Pre- 
vost  have  remarked,  that  the  secretion  of 
the  bile  is  augmented  by  the  interruption  of 
that  of  the  urine.  Hence  we  see  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  effects  an  outlet  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  bile,  which  in  the  natural 
course  had  been  prevented  ;  thus  proving, 
that  the  liver  and  kidney  are  more  or  less 
dependent  on  each  other. 

2.  Lii;atiire  of  the  Excretory  Ducts,  and 
Hepatic  Artery. — Twelve  hours  after  these 
ligatures  had  been  applied,  the  surface  of 
the  liver,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring-  parts, 
attained  a  yellowish  tint  ;  the  duets  were 
gorged,  and  announced  the  presence  of 
bile.  Twenty  hours  after  the  ligature,  the 
liver  contained  a  great  quantit3^  of  green 
granulations,  which  were  more  numerous  in 
tlie  left  than  in  the  right  lobe.  Tiie  cloaca 
contained  green  matter,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case.  If  the  animal  lives  forty  hours 
afterwards,  the  green  colour  of  the  liver  and 
its  excrements  becomes  more  marked.  These 
last  experiments  appeared  to  prove,  that  the 
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secretion  of  the  bile  continues  so  long  as  the  I  soft,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  as  well  as 
liver  does  not  receive  arterial  blood.  the  membranes  and  the  internal  surface  of 

3rd.  Lii^ature  on  the  Artery  only. — In  this  the  placenta,  which  came  away  soon  after 
case,  the  liver  was  not  gorged  since  the  j  the  child  ;  all  these  parts  had  the  same  fetid 
secretory  ducts  were  free,  but  after  death  ;  odour  as  the  waters.  As  soon  as  the  child 
secretion  had  taken  place,  for  bile  was  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  epidermis 
fouud  in  these  canals,  and  the  substances  |  was  detached  by  the  slightest  touch,  so 
contained  in  the  intestine  presented  the  1  that  it  could  be  raised  from  the  whole  body, 
natural  appearance.  !  particularly  from  the  feet  and   hands.     In 

4th.  Ligature  onthe  Roots  of  the  Vena  Pnrla  thtiss  ^Y^ois  the  skin  was  soft,  folded,  and 
and  Hepatic  Duct. — The  liver  is  discoloured,  very  red ;  the  epidermis,  by  degrees,  fell  eu- 
and  has  only  a  taint  of  a  pale  red  colour, ,  tirely  off,  and  fourteen  days  after  the  de- 
similar  to  that  of  the  lung  of  these  birds  ;  |  livery  the  mother  and  the  child  quitted  the 
no  trace  of  bile  was  discovered  ;  the  intestine  j  Institution,  both  enjoying  good  health.  Se- 
only  contained  a  grey  or  white  pulp  ;  the  veral  other  similar  facts  have  fallen  under 
muscular  layers  of  the  gizzard  is  of  a  pale  the  observation  of  Professor  Nagele. 
red ;  and  its  internal  membrane,  which  is 
always  green  or  yellow  in  the  natural  state, 
was  discoloured. 

From  these  experiments,  the  results  of 
whicli  perfectly  agree,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded— 

1st.  That  the  ligature  of  the  hepatic 
artery  does  not  impede  the  formation  of 
bile. 

2d.  That  bile  is  to  be  seen  when  excre- 
tory ducts  are  tied  at  the  same  time. 

3rd.  That  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
vena-porta  secretes  the  bile,  since  the  liga- 
ture of  thin  vessel  altogether  stops  the  se- 
cretion. 


ON   THE    FACULTY    OF    SEEING     OBJECTS    niS- 
TINCTLY    AT    DIFFERENT    DISTANCES. 


PUTREFACTION  OF  A  LIVING  FOITUS.* 

In  a  case  which  came  under  the  notice  of 
Professor  Heischmann,  at  Erlangen,  a  cliild 
which  cried  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  lived  for 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  presented,  never- 
theless, several  phenomena  commonly  re- 
garded as  signs  and  effects  of  putrefaction 
after  death.  The  following  case,  observed 
b}^  Prossesor  Nagele,  in  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, at  Heidelberg,  is  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
not  unworthy  of  attention.  (jMed.  Chir. 
Zeit.  1819.     Vol.  iv.) 

A  woman  who  enjoyed  good  health  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy,  and  who,  several  years 
before,  had  been  delivered  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  child,  again  felt  labour  pains  ;  thiee 
hours  after,  the  liead  presented ;  the  mem- 
branes contained  but  little  water.  After 
several  pains  the  head  was  disengaged,  the 
membranes  ruptured,  and  there  escaped 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  blackisii 
green  fluid,  thick  and  fetid.  The  delivery  ter- 
minated soon  after  birth,  in  rather  a  copious 
discharge  of  a  fluid.  The  child  was  a  girl, 
very  weak,  breathed  at  the  time  of  birth, 
groaned  and  sighed  ;  but  it  came  to  itself  in  a 
very  short  time,  although  the  colour  of  the 
skin  was  cadaverous,  and  the  integument 
rather  soft ;  the  umbilical  chord  was  also 

*  Zejtsch.  fiir  Staatsarz.  von  Henke,  7e. 
Jahr.  p.  312. 


By    THOMAS    WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

That  the  same  object  may  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly at  different  distances,  is  an  axiom 
which  none  will  ever  dare  to  oppugn ;  yet 
it  is  universally  believed,  tliat  the  visual 
focus  always  varies  with  the  varying  angles 
subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  visible  object  ; 
and  hence  is  inferred  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  variation  in  the  relative  situations  of 
the  retina  and  crystalline  lens;  but  it  may 
be  readily  proved  by  simple  experiments, 
that  both  the  principle  and  inference  are  ut- 
terly erroneous. 

When  a  good  eye  is  directed  through  a 
convex  lens,  tlie  imperfection  called  my- 
opism  is  instantly  induced  ;  when  a  con- 
cave lens  is  used,  the  opposite  defect  will  as 
surely  result :  both  are  cases  of  exigency, 
yet  in  neither  case  can  vision  be  perfect. 
Whatever  may  be  the  refracting  power  of 
the  lens,  the  usual  default  will  be  directly 
proportionate.  Is  this  fact  compatible  with 
the  modern  theory-  of  vision'!  If  the  eye 
can  conform  to  a  focus  which  is  supposed  to 
be  varied  by  distance,  why  not  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  slightest  refractor  ? 

By  what  muscular  power  the  organ  of 
vision  is  adjusted  to  diversities  of  distance, 
has  long  been  a  question  of  interest.  Tlie 
anatomist  has  dissected,  and  the  physiolo- 
gist reasoned,  in  vain.  Modification  of  the 
axis  of  the  eye  is  deemed  indispensable  ;  but 
no  organ  is  found  adequate  to  produce  the 
effect.  No  such  organ  was  ever  demon- 
strated, and  the  above  experiments  satisfac- 
torily show,  that  no  such  effect  is  ever  pro- 
duced. But  further  argument  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  persuade,  that  this  fact  is  strictly 
accordant  with  the  properties  of  lenses,  the 
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laws  of  light,  and  the  jierfectiou  of  vision  at 
diversities  of  distance. 

Tlie  autlior  ot,  this  essay  lately  observed, 
that  wlien  the  focus  of  a  small  telescope  was 
adapted  to  any  ol'ject  situated  beyond  the 
distance  of  tea  yards,  however  that  object 
might  recede,  it  remained  distinctlj'  visible 
to  the  utmost  ]>ower  of  the  instrument. 
Precisely  the  same  focus  was  required  for 
all  objects  situated  beyond  the  specified  dis- 
tance. But  although  all  objects  situated  be- 
yound  the  distance  of  ten  yards  seem  to 
require  the  same  focal  adjustment,  ail  that 
were  nearer  seemed  obscure  or  invisible; 
and  hence  the  writer  inferred,  that  at  the 
distance  often  yards  was  the  focus  of  his  in- 
strument, corresponding  to  that  of  distinct 
vision  of  the  natural  eye,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance of  this  point  was  always  inversely  as 
the  refracting  power  of  the  lens.  To  test 
the  validity  of  his  conjectures,  he  took  out 
the  object  glass,  and  procured  another  of 
much  greater  refracting  power,  i.  e.  one 
■which  subtended  with  its  principal  focus  a 
much  greater  angle.  They  were  then  placed 
in  convenient  positions  for  reflecting  the 
images  of  objects  against  perpendicular  sur- 
faces. A  lighted  taper  was  then  placed  op- 
posite each  lens,  and  the  principal  focus  of 
the  object  glass  could  not  be  found  nearer 
than  the  distance  often  yards,  while  that  of 
the  great  refractor  obtained  at  the  distance 
of  six  inches,  and  the  focal  distance  was 
shorter,  viz.  one  incli  and  a  half,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  image  less  in  proportion. 
Hence  the  fallowing  important  deductions  : 
1st.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  image  at  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens,  v.-ill  be  always 
inversely,  as  the  refracting  power  of  the 
lens.  ^d.  That  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  a  convex  lens  to  tlie  point  corresponding  to 
that  of  distinct  vision,  will  be  always  in- 
versely, as  the  refracting  power  of  tlie  lens. 
3d.  That  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  a 
convex  lens  to  its  principal  focus,  will  also 
be  inversely,  as  the  refracting  power  of  the 
lens.  4tli.  That  the  image  of  every  visible 
object  forms  at  the  principal  focus  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  i.  e.  at  the  same  focus. 

The  first  deduction  illustrates  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  telescope  in  comuumding- 
distant  objects.  By  the  second,  we  are 
enabled  to  esteem  the  advantage  of  a  more 
limited  power  of  vision,  being  fully  con- 
scious of  the  supreme  utility  of  seeing  7iear 
objects  distinctly.  All  birds  require  the 
power  of  seeing  objects  nearer  tlian  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  respective  beaks ;  and  it 
may  not  be  presumptuous  to  infer,  that  the 
refracting  power  of  their  lenses  is  propor- 
tionally great.  This  idea  is  supported  by 
the  third  deduction  ;  as  both  the  principal 
focus  and  point  of  distinct  vision  approxi- 
mate in  direct  ratio  as  the  refracting  power  ; 
the  eye  universally  can  preserve  its  conve- 


nient globular  form  in  conjunction  with  its 
symmetrical  relation  to  the  .size  of  the  ani- 
Tu:.i. 

The  power  of  distant  vision  is  modified 
by  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  When  looking 
through  an  aperture  less  tliau  that  of  the 
iris,  we  find,  if  the  light  is  sufficient,  that 
we  can  read  at  a  greater  distance  than 
through  the  natural  iris  alone,  liut  this  is 
not  the  consC(|ueuce  of  focal  variation,  for 
it  will  be  found,  that  through  such  a  medium 
objects  may  be  seen,  not  only  more  remote, 
but  also  nearer. 

The  modern  camera  obscura  is  a  typical 
representation  of  the  eye,  but  it  must  ever 
be  considered  a  very  imperfect  one.  It 
ought  to  be  constructed  with  two  bases 
rather  than  one,  and  with  a  factitious  iris 
interposed,  as  in  the  telescope.  This  would 
narrow  the  field  of  vision,  bnt  it  would  cer- 
tainly lengthen  it,  render  the  images  of 
objects  more  distinct,  and  make  the  point 
which  finds  the  principal  focus  more  definite. 
But  tliis  point,  in  a  large  instrument,  must 
unavoidably  be  very  remote  ;  and  hence 
objects  will  intervene  between  it  and  tlie 
lenses,  and  necessarily  occasion  a  confusion 
of  images.  Tliis  might  be  avoided  by  a  pro- 
portionate elevation  of  the  instrument  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner, 
nature  averts  a  similar  defect  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  eyes  of  the  higher  classes  of 
animals.  Insects  being,  in  all  probability, 
myopic,  this  elevation  of  their  eyes  will  not 
be  required. 

IMarvellous  examples  are  given  of  such 
birds  as  see  objects  at  remote  distances, 
and  hence  the  physiologist,  being  eager  to 
account  for  this  superior  power,  exhibits 
the  peculiar  appendages  of  their  optics,  and 
harangues  on  their  obvious  potency  to  make 
the  necessary  adjusiraent.  But  it  is  a  fact 
which  the  reader  may  now  readily  prove, 
that  when  an  object  becomes  invisible  by 
extensive  recession,  no  focal  variation  can 
restore  it  to  sight.  The  power  of  distant 
vision  will  also  certainly  be  modified  by  the 
degree  of  delicacy  of  nervous  perception, 
as  well  as  the  contractive  power  of  the 
pupil.  Eyes  differ  in  acuteness,  as  the  other 
organs  are  invariably  adapted  to  peculiar 
modes  of  animal  existence. 

The  stability  of  the  foci  of  natural  vision 
is  also  strictly  accordant  with  the  pheno- 
mena attendant  on  myopism.  No  myope 
can  see  objects  distinctly  beyond  the  natural 
point  of  distinct  vision  ;  but  nearer  than 
this  point,  as  the  object  advances,  the  focus 
will  advance,  and  the  image  be  perfectly 
applied  on  the  retina. 

When  the  humours  of  the  eye  have  an  in- 
adequate refracting  power,  the  defect  con- 
stitutes presbyopia.  The  princijial  or  visual 
focus  will  be  found  by  more  distant  objects, 
but  without  the  interposition  of  a  factitious 
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lens,  no  distinct  image  can  be  brought  in  ap- 
position with  the  retina.  The  evidence  of 
the  ai^ed  corroborates  the  fact. 

Here  the  writer  maj'  pause  :  he  is  not 
ambitious  to  found  a  transient  reputation  on 
a  novel  hypothesis,  but  is  rather  anxious 
tliat  his  essay  may  be  subject  to  a  rigorous 
inquisition,  when  its  fallacy  may  be  doomed 
without  prejudice,  or  its  veracity  approved 
without  favour.  He  humbly  hopes  that  tlie 
learned  will  inquire  with  caution,  and  decide 
witli  candour  ;  and  if  his  ideas  of  vision,  at 
diversities  of  distance,  prove  vain  and  chime- 
rical, he  will  still  have  consolation  in  the 
reflection,  that  he  has  not  hidden  the  truth  in 
mystic  phraseology,  nor  substantiated  error 
on  sophistical  argument. 


TETANUS    OCCUURING     FIIOM     THE    APPLICA- 
TION   OF    A    BLISTEU, 

Successfully  treated  by  Opium,  aiid  Electricity. 

BY    J.  TAYLOR,    ESQ. 


A  WIDOW  lady,  30  years  of  age,  the  mo- 
ther of  one  cliild,  liad  been  subject  for  three 
years  to  repeated  attacks  of  uterine  pains, 
requested  my  advice  in  March  1827 ,  for  a 
pain  in  the  left  side,  about  the  region  of  the 
heart.  A  blister  was  applied,  aperients 
prescribed,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days  no  traces  of  pain  remained  ;  the  sore 
produced  by  the  blister  had  completely 
healed,  but  the  integuments  remained  more 
than  usually  tender.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, six  days  after  the  application  of  tlie 
blister,  she  ventured,  contrary  to  my  wishes, 
to  walk  about  a  mile  to  churcli  at  a  quick 
and  hurried  pace,  which  greatly  fntigued 
her,  and  on  attempting  to  sing,  she  ielt,  to 
use  her  ov>'n  words,  "  her  mouth  suddenly 
close  with  a  violent  spasm."  Alarmed  at 
sucli  an  unexpected  attack,  she  immediately 
returned  home  ;  and  when  seen  by  me  about 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  symptoms  were  as 
follow  : — INIouth  firmly  closed  ;  great  ri- 
gidity in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws;  slight 
tension  of  the  abdomen  ;  countenance  not 
distorted  ;  slight  headacli,  nausea,  thirst ; 
and  she  complained  of  debility  and  stiffhess 
in  the  neck.  The  irritation  caused  by  the 
blister  had  apparently  subsided  ;  pulse  88, 
soft.  In  this  state,  perhaps,  it  was  dif- 
ficult satisfactorily  to  determine,  whether 
the  symptoms  were  those  of  hysteria,  or 
proceeded  from  tlie  application  of  the  blis- 
ter ;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  I  adopted 
the  first  opinion,  in  consecjuence  of  having 
previously  attended  her  sister  in  several  at- 
tacks of  hysteria,  with  all  the  above  men- 
tioned symptoms,  although  the  locked  jaw 


never  continued  longerthan  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Acting  on  this  opinion,  an  aperient 
was  prescribed,  and  after  its  operation,  an- 
tispasmodics: (these  she  was  enabled  (9 
swallow,  from  having  had  two  teeth  ex- 
tracted a  few  months  before  ;)  which  were 
continued  for  24  liours  without  the  slight- 
est mitigation,  or  even  any  perceptible  ef- 
fect being  produced.  The  teeth  were  still 
firmly  in  contact,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw 
rigid  and  painful,  with  great  increase  of  ab- 
dominal tension  ;,  headach  and  dimness  of 
sight,  watclifulnesB,  and  constipation  ;  pulse 
89  to  100,  and  small. 

It  was  now  evident,  that  these  symptoms 
were  no  longer  to  be  considered  hysterical, 
and  as  there  had  been  no  contusion  or  wound 
of  the  extremities,  I  could  not  hut  regard 
the  irritation  of  the  blister,  or  some  other 
exciting  cause,  as  the  source  of  those  symp- 
toms which,  although  but  trifling  at  the 
commencement,  were  now  clearly  those  of 
tetanus ;  consequently  16  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  10  leeches  applied 
to  the  temples,  ajther  to  the  shaven  head  ;  au 
injection  of  5j-  *^'-  terebinth  ;  gss.  sap.  moll., 
and  a  pint  of  warm  water ;  and  a  draught  of 
5J.  tr.  opii  every  four  hours,  which  was  gra- 
dually increased  to  jij.,  and  ultimately  to 
5iij,  together  with  terebinth,  injection,  and 
the  ext.  belladon.  to  the  sides  of  the  face  ; 
still  the  symptoms  increased  with  alarming 
rapidity ;  and  as  the  tr.  opii  had  failed  to 
produce  any  relief,  it  was  discontinued,  and 
the  crude  opium  introduced  per  anum,  com- 
mencing with  3j.  and  gradually  increasing 
it  to  "^j.  every  four  hours,  with  the  terebinth, 
injection,  and  cold  ablution  to  the  head  and 
neck.  Notwithstanding  this  active  treat- 
ment, the  symptoms  continued  to  increase, 
with  violent  and  frequent  convulsions,  the 
body  being  bent  like  a  bow,  and  resting 
only  on  the  heels  and  occiput ;  alternately, 
delirium  and  rational  tranquillity.  At  this 
critical  period  1  determined  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  electricity  ;  accordingly  an  apparatus 
was  procured  and  placed  in  the  room,  from 
which  a  small  Leydenjarwas  filled  with 
the  fluid,  and  the  patient  holding  it  in  her 
hands,  apj.lied  the  knob  to  her  chin,  lips, 
cheeks,  and  foreliead,  thus  receiving  the 
electric  fluid  in  the  form  of  sparks :  the  ap- 
plication of  the  second  and  succeeding  jars, 
was  productive  of  a  sensation  of  heat  along 
the  gums,  which  was  soon  followed  by  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
and  also  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with 
cold  perspiration,  faintness,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion.  A  glass  of  wine  was 
given,  a  suppository  of  5J.  crude  opium 
was  introduced,  and  sleep  was  procured 
for  the  first  time  since  the  attack,  (eight 
days).  In  the  morning,  however,  these  be- 
neficial effects  were  obscured  by  a  recur- 
rence of  spasm  more  violent  than  before. 
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wliicli  not  only  resisted  the  eflect  of  elec- 
tricity, but  even  threatened  to  preclude  its 
further  application  by  a  speedy  and  violent 
dissolution  ;  however,  tlie  paroxysms  be- 
comings less  violent,  and  the  intervals  lon- 
ger, its  application  was  continued,  but  with- 
out effect,  tlie  jaws  still  remaining  firmly 
closed.  But  as  its  effects  had  been  so  de- 
cidedly beneficial  in  tlie  first  instance,  par- 
ticularly while  tlie  system  was  under  the 
influence  of  opium,  1  was  still  determined  to 
persevere  ;  accordingly  5J.  of  crude  opium 
was  again  introduced  peranum,  and  after  an 
interval  of  two  hours,  electricity  was  re- 
applied, and  with  the  same  happy  result  as 
at  first.  The  next  and  succeeding  days 
served  only  to  convince  me,  that  although 
the  conjoined  effects  of  these  two  remedies 
were  sufliciently  adapted  to  overcome  this 
formidable  disease  ;  the  sepaj-ate  applica- 
tion of  either  was  totally  useless.  This  plan 
was  therefore  pursued  daily  for  a  week 
afterwards,  and  the  patient  ultimately  re- 
covered. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
during  the  use  of  electricity,  the  catamenia, 
which  had  ceased  for  three  years  previously, 
again  returned,  but  soon  afterwards  disap- 
peared. 

OldKentRoad,  April  10th,  18:2!8. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Jprilb,   1828. 

Dr.  SoMERviLLE  in  the  Chair. 

DISCUSSION    OM    INSANITY. 

This  eveninpj  Dr.  Epps  brought  forward  a 
paper  on  Insanity.  He  introduced  the  sub- 
ject by  remarking  on  its  individual  and 
general  importance  ;  general  as  regards  the 
whole  human  race,  and  individual  in  relation 
to  the  medical  man  who  has  intrusted  to 
him  the  power  of  committing,  simply  on 
atfidavit,  any  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  a 
house  for  the  insane.  He  then  pointed  out 
the  injury  resulting  from  considering  the 
disease  as  incurable,  and  the  cause  of  its 
being  so  considered,  namely,  the  erroneous 
metaphysical  notion  that  mind  is  separate 
from  matter,  in  respect  to  its  manifestations. 
Dr.  Epps  defined  insanity,  as  a  disease  of 
one  or  more  faculties,  of  which  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  conscious,  or  if  conscious  is  not 
able  to  control ; — he  considered  insanity 
as  a  general  term,  and  the  disease  as  capa- 
ble of  being  divided  into  three  species  ;  first, 
when  the  affective  faculties  only  are  dis- 
turbed ;  secondly,  when  the  intelleclual 
faculties  alone  are  disordered,  and,  thirdly, 
whea  both  tlie  iutellectual  aud  affective 


faculties  are  implicated.  As  varieties  of 
these  species.  Dr.  Epps  enumerated  moiw- 
mania  ;  that  is,  when  one  faculty  is  affected  : 
— pnlyniariia  where  more  than  one  faculty  is 
deranged.  Instances  were  given  of  each  spe- 
cies of  insanity,  and  Dr.  Epps  stated,  that 
he  considered  insanity  as  an  organic  disease ; 
in  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  that  insanity 
is  often  hereditary,  that  most  insane  persons 
become  so  between  the  ages  of  .'30  and  40, 
when  the  mental  powers  are  in  the  highest 
activity ;  again,  causes  aflecting  the  body 
frequently  induce  insania;  that  season  and 
weather  have  an  effect  upon  insane  people  ; 
that  it  is  often  periodical,  affecting  women 
at  the  time  of  menstruation,  also  after  par- 
turition, when  strong  actions  are  going  on 
in  the  system. 

These  circumstances  being  stated,  Dr. Epps 
adduced  some  positive  proofs  upon  the  sub- 
ject, confining  himself  to  one  species  of  mo- 
nomania called  entic  monoiimnia ,  speaking  of 
several  cases  where,  on  dissection,  the 
cerebellum  was  found  to  be  diseased,  and  in 
addition  to  quoting  several  cases  from 
authors.  Dr.  Epps  alluded  to  a  case  of 
nympliomania,  and  also  to  a  case  of  satyri- 
asis seen  by  himself,  in  both  of  which 
there  was  extensive  disease  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. In  his  concluding  remarks.  Dr.  Epps 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  success  at  the 
York  Retreat,  is  attributable  to  the  circum- 
stance of  other  faculties  than  those  diseased 
being  called  into  action,  which  he  considered 
as  strongly  corroborative  of  the  opinion  that 
insanity  is  an  organic  disease. 

Mr.  Benneit  said  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  autlior  of 
the  paper,  that  mind  comes  from  matter — 
the  brain  had  been  dissected  many  thousand 
years,  and  nothing  was  really  known  of  its 
functions  ;  he  rejected  in  toto  the  doctrine 
of  phrenology,  observing  that  thtie  is  no 
perceptible  difierence  between  the  brain  of 
man  and  of  animals.  The  volume  of  brain, 
JMr.  Bennett  affirmed,  is  not  greater,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  man  than  all  other 
living  beings  ;  for  instance,  the  cnnary  bird 
has  a  larger  share  of  brain  in  proportion  to 
its  size  than  man.  He  considered  the  ex- 
periments of  Flourens  and  IMagendie  ia 
slicing  portions  of  the  brain,  as  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  phrenology. 
Dr.  Ley  spoke  at  considerable  length  ; 
he  said,  that  he  considered  the  object  of  the 
author  was  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
l)hrenology  in  an  indirect  manner  ;  he,  Dr. 
Ley,  gave  no  credence  to  that  doctrine. 

Jlr.  Lasibert  concurred  in  the  views  of 
Dr.  Epps;  he  considered,  that  to  think  of 
treating  insanity  without  reference  to  the 
organs,  would  he  equally  absurd  with  un 
oculist  pretending  to  treat  diseased  vision, 
without  reference  to  the  eye.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  say  what  was  tlie  abstract  nature 
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or  essence  of  mind,  nor  did  he  know  any  tiling 
of  tlie  abstract  nature  of  the  animal  senses, 
or  of  various  natural  phenomena.  In  re 
sjject  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Bennett,  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
hrain  of  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  ;  Mr 
Laml)ert  contended  that  a  diiference  of  phy 
sical  structure  is  not  traceable  in  many  parts 
which  confessedly  have  distinct  uses.  He 
did  not  believe  that  IMr.  Bennett  could  point 
out  any  distinction  in  the  structure  of  a 
motive  nerve  and  a  nerve  of  sensation. 

IJr.  Shiel  said,  that  all  the  eminent  me 
dical  men  on  the  continent  ridiculed  the 
doctrine  of  phrenology. 
^  Ur.  Epps  very  ably  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  J\lr.  Bennett  and  Ur 
Ley  ;  and,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  subject 
should  be  renewed  at  the  ensuing  meeting-. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
JprilT,  18^8. 

Dr.  Haslam,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

SOFTENED    CONDITION    OF    THE  PLACENTA. 

HYSTERIA. 

The  business  of  the  evening  commenced 
with  Mr.  Proctor  relating  the  particulars  of 
a  case  of  midwifery,  in  which  the  placenta 
was  found  to  be  in  a  soft  or  "  rotten"  con- 
dition, so  that  the  hand  readily  passed 
tbrous;b  it.  The  labour  had  been  easy  and 
natural  to  a  certain  period,  when  haemor- 
rhage suddenly  came  on,  and  then,  upon  ex- 
amination, the  placenta  was  ascertained  to 
be  morbidly  soft:  there  was,  in  addition, 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  womb,  but  this 
was  overcome,  and  the  woman  eventually 
did  well. 

]\Ir.  Shearley  said,  that  he  had  seen  a 
similar  condition  of  the  placenta  to  tliat  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Proctoj  ;  and  JNIr.  Waller  re- 
marked, that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
(]uent  occurrence,  but  he  thought  hour-glass 
contraction  was  more  rarely  met  with  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  various 
members,  the  subject  of  hysteria  was 
brought  on  the  tapis,  A  member  observed, 
that  in  his  opinion  hysteria  is  referrible  to 
spinal  or  cerebral  irritation.  In  several 
fatal  cases,  he  had  found  effusion  in  or  upon 
the  brain,  and  medulla  spinalis. 

Dr.  Shearman  did  not  accord  with  the 
foregoing  notion  of  the  pathology  of  hyste- 
ria ;  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of 
stimulants,  he  considered  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  disease  not  being  dependent  on 
cerebral  disturbance. 


The 'President  said,  that  during  thirty 
j-ears  experience,  he  had  never  met  with  an 
instance  in  which  a  maniacal  person  was 
affected  with  hysteria,  but  he  had  witnessed 
cases  where,  as  soon  as  mania  had  sub- 
sided, hysteria  supervened. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL   SOCIETY  : 
April  8,  1828. 

Mr.  Travers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  whether  this  So- 
ciety ought  not  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
other  societies,  and  by  most  of  the  large 
hospitals  throughout  the  country,  of  pe- 
titioning the  legislature  to  make  some 
alteration  in  the  mode  by  which  subjects 
were  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  anatomical 
improvement. 

Dr.  Seymour  said,  that  it  would  be 
quite  irregular  for  the  Society  to  (take  any 
steps  in  this  affair,  without  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  being  first  summoned  ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  against  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Society.  In  a  case  of  great  emergency, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  forego  this  prelimi- 
nary mode  of  proceeding ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  there  was  sufficient  time,  as 
the  President  could  call  a  meetiug  of  the 
council  as  soon  as  he  liked. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  the 
President  observed,  that  he  should  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  without  delay. 

A  case  of  Fracture  of  the  Thigh-bone  near 
the  trochanter  major,  by  Mr.  Cheshire,  was 
read  to  the  Society.  A  diagram  of  a  splint, 
which  was  used  on  this  occasion,  was  shown  ; 
the  peculiar  feature  of  which  was,  that  it 
admitted  the  pelvis.  Mv.  Cheshire  thought 
that  it  might  be  used  with  advantage,  in 
some  diseases  of  the  hip-joint. 

A  case  by  Mr.  Wigan  was  then  read  to 
the  Society,  in  which  half  of  the  lower  jaw 
was  removed  by  Professor  JNlayer,  of  Beni, 
(we  believe,)  and  where  the  patient  after- 
words recovered.  A  ligature  was  first  ap- 
plied on  the  common  carotid  ;  and,  in  the 
paper  containing  the  details  of  the  case, 
Mr,  Wigan,  who  assisted  at  the  operation, 
suggested  the  use  of  a  temporary  instead 
of  a  permauent  ligature,  in  such  operations. 

Mr.  Copland  Hutchison  thought  that 
the  patient  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  suffering,  and  condemned  the 
use  of  the  temporary  ligature. 

INIr.  Coui.soN  said,  that  in  the  paper 
which  had  just  been  read,  ]Mr.  Wigan  had 
dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  importance  of  the 
ligature  in  this  operation,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  temporaiy  over  the  permanent 
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ligature.  But  tlie  observations  on  either  tlie 
one  or  the  otlier  of  these  jioints  were  quite 
superfluous,  as  it  was  now  well  kuowu,  that 
in  tlie  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  no  ligature,  eitlier  on  the  common  or 
external  carotid,  was  re<iuired.  In  the  cases 
related  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Hmpital  lleports,  uo  ligature  on  the  carotid 
was  employed,  and  every  anatomist  knew, 
that  if  the  opeiation  were  skilfully  per- 
formed, no  vessel  of  importance  would  be 
endangered. 

Mr.  Lavvkence  said,  that  in  the  case 
which  had  been  read  to  the  Society,  there 
were  two  or  three  points  mentioned,  which 
made  liini  regret  that  l\Ir.  Wigan  was  not 
present  on  this  occasion.  One  of  these  had 
just  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Coulson,  and  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  that  gentleman,  that 
a  ligature,  either  on  the  common  or  exter- 
nal carotid,  was  quite  unnecessary.  The 
removal  of  half  or  more  of  the  lower  jaw, 
was  of  itself  a  serious  operation,  and  he 
certainly  saw  no  reason  for  adding  to  this 
operation  another,  which,  whilst  it  was  un- 
necessary, was  not  altogether  free  from 
danger.  On  examining  the  relations  of  the 
different  vessels,  it  would  be  seen  that  those 
only  which  need  be  wounded,  were  the 
transversalis  faciei,  the  facial,  and  one  or 
tw^o  branches  of  the  lingual.  The  nest 
point  to  which  he  would  advert,  was  the 
want  of  sufficient  restraint  being  put  on  the 
patient ;  for,  in  ten  days  after  the  operation, 
she  was  allowed  to  sit  up  and  exert  herself 
in  such  a  manner,  as  would  inevitably  pre- 
vent the  adhesion  of  tlie  wound,  which,  in 
fact,  it  did  in  this  case.  The  third  point 
was  one  which,  unless  he  had  received  the 
direct  confirmation  of  Sir.  Wigan  himself  in 
support  of  it,  he  could  scarcely  believe, 
and  that  was  the  extirpation  of  the  parotid 
gland.  The  lemoval  of  the  parotid  gland 
appeared  to  him  an  exceedingly  diiticult, 
and  almost  impracticable,  operation.  In 
the  body  of  the  gland,  we  have  the  temporal 
vessels  and  some  veins  ;  we  also  see  a  pro- 
cess of  it  pass  inside  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
with  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  vein 
between  the  bone  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligament;  besides  which,  it  is  in  contact 
■witli  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium.  Even  if  the  parotid 
could  be  removed  with  ease,  and  without 
danger,  there  appeared  no  reason  for  the 
operation  in  this  case,  as  there  was  no  men- 
tion whatever  made  of  any  disease  in  this 
gland.  He  could  not,  therefore,  but  regret 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Wigan,  who,  had  he 
been  present,  might  have  perhaps  thrown 
some  light  on  these  points. 

A  paper,  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  was  then  read 
to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Sej-mour,  in  which  a 
case  of  swelling  of  the  lower  extremity, 
somewhat  resembling  the  diffuse  cellular  in- 


flammation so  accurately  xleecribcd  by  Dr. 
Duncan,  was  related.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  all  allowed, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  'i'homson,  that 
the  disease  described  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  re- 
sembled the  diffuse  cellular  inflammation 
and  ])hlegmasia  dolens,  and  that  the  latter 
complaint  did  not  consist  in  inflammation  of 
the  veins  only. 

IVIr.  Coulson  said,  that  he  would  ask 
Dr.  Tweedie  whether  the  affection  whicli 
he  had  described,  as  attacking  the  lower 
extremity  after  fever,  did  not  sometimes 
attack  the  superior  extremity.  Pie  had 
opened  a  great  number  of  the  })atieuts  wlio 
had  died  at  the  fever  hospital,  and  he 
recollected  distinctly  observing  in  one,  if 
not  in  two  cases,  an  ccdematous  appearance 
of  the  fore-arm,  which  led  him  to  make  an 
incision  into  tlie  part.  On  making  the  in- 
cision, he  found  a  quantity  of  sero-purulent 
fluid  situated  above  the  fascia,  similar  to 
that  which  Dr.  Tweedie  had  observed  on 
the  lower  extremity. 

Dr.  Tweedie  replied,  that  he  had  met  in 
two  cases  the  appearances  to  which  Mr. 
Coulson  had  alluded,  in  the  upper  extremity. 
It  had,  however,  come  on  only  a  few  hours 
before  death,  and  the  swelling  extended 
from  the  wrist  up  the  fore-arm  towards  the 
elbow. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 
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To   FiLIUS  JEsCVLAPU. 

Mv  DEAR  FiL, — You  will,  perhaps,  be 
surprised  at  being  addressed,  and  in  such 
familiar  terms,  by  one  who  has  never  had 
the  honour  of  a  personal  introduction  to 
you  ;  but  as  your  father  is  one  of  my  most 
respected  friends,  and  as  I  have  a  few 
monitory  words  to  offer  to  you,  I  adopt 
your  own  plan,  of  conveying  my  sentiments 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  presume  to  meet  you  on  the 
footing  of  an  old  acquaintance.  In  the  last 
number  of  The  Lancet  there  is  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  from  you,  my  dear  Fitz  Phy- 
sic, (your  English  name  is  more  familiar, 
and  sounds  more  croney-like  to  my  ear,) 
verbosa  et  grandis  cpistola,  detailing,  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call,  the  faults  and  advantages 
of  the  llichmond  School  of  Anatomy  ;  and, 
really,  considering  its  want  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  truth,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair 
sort  of  production,  As,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dently your  first  essay  in  writing,  you  will 
allow  me,  as  a  friend,  to  examine  it  freely, 
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and  candidly  point  out  its  "  faults  and  ad- 
vantages." 

In  the   first  place,  then,  I  ohject  to  the 
weak   and  somewhat  girlish  style  of  your 
letter,  afraid  to  strike  holdly  and  unblush- 
iugly  in  a  bad  cause.     This  is  a  fault  natu- 
ral to  young  writers,  but  of  which  I  hope 
you  will  mend  ;  and  I  am  the  more  encou- 
raged to  hope  so,  as  I  perceive  you  are  gifted 
with  a   reasonable  share  of  ill  nature  and 
ingratitude,  very  useful  acquirements  in  the 
line  you  have  adopted.     It  is,  no  doubt,  an 
excellent  ruse  to  atiect  liberality,  generosity, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  throw  in  a  very  few- 
words  of  praise  when  concocting  a  lampoon  ; 
but  to  do  this,  so  that  it  be  not  overdone, 
requires  the  hand   of  a  master.     But  do  not 
be  cast  down  ;  your  letter  has  one  excellent 
feature,  its  total  disregard  of  truth  :  for  in- 
stance, Tou  say  you  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  majority  of  the  class,  which  you  and  I 
know  is  not  the  case.     You  say,   that  "  we 
(the  pupils  of  the  Richmond  Hospital)  know 
not  in  what  manner  the  post-mortem  exa- 
minations are  conducted,  as  we  never  hear 
of  them  until   they  are   finished,  or  until, 
occasionally,  the  mangled  subject  reaches 
the   dissecting  room  ;"    a  very   pretty  un- 
truth, and  well  delivered  ;  the  examinations, 
as  I  can  myself  affirm,  being  constantly  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  witi*  the 
utmost  endeavour  to  promote  their  general 
utility.     Again,  you  say,  that  "  the  demon- 
strators neglect  attending  in  the  dissecting! 
room,  and  appear  there  only  in  (he  absence 
ot  the  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  purloining 
a  part  of  the  ^subjects  allotted  to  them." — 
Excellent !     I  could  hug  you  for  that  false- 
hood.  Those  gentlemen  have  publicly  given 
a  flat  denial  to  the  charge  o^  purloinhig  ;   and 
you  kuow,  as  1   do,  that  they  have  never 
shown  anj'  backwardness  in  imparting   in- 
formation to   the  pupils  when  called  on  to 
do  so.     Dr.  JM'Dounel  spends  some  hours 
daily  in  the  Museum,  where  he  is  always 
accessible  ;  and  Dr.  Flood  has  remained  in 
the   dissecting  room   during   a   portion    of 
every  day,  with  the  exception  of  two,  since 
the  present  course  began.     \'erily,  my  dear 
Fitz  Physic,  I  have  hopes  that  you  will  yet 
rival  the  fame  of  the  great  Ferdinand  Men- 
dez  Pinto,  and  his  greater  antetype. 

Now,  lest  you  should  grow  too  proud,  1 
must  mention  one  of  your  faults  :  your  so- 
phistry is  of  too  fiimsy  and  transparent  a 
texture  ;  thus,  when  you  detail,  as  a  griev- 
auce,  the  great  number  of  lectures  in  the 
school,  and  say  that  a  pupil  must  either  lose 
the  opportunity  of  dissecting,  or  be  debarred 
from  some  of  these,  which  you  call  a  gross 
injustice,  do  you  not  see  how  easily  you 
may  be  answered?  Thus,  if  a  hundred  per- 
sons sit  down  to  a  diimer,  consisting  ol 
several  dishes  adapted  to  the  various  tastes 
of    the    coAipany,    and    if  the  bowels  of 


Fitz  Physic,  whom  we  shall  supposo  one 
of  the  party,  yearn  strongly  after  boiled 
beef  and  cabbage,  is  it  a  gross  injustice  that 
he  cannot  eat  a  hearty  meal  of  his  own 
favourite  dish,  and  take  besides  a  plateful 
of  every  other  on  the  table ;  or  would  the 
provider  of  the  feast  be  justifiable  in  stint- 
ing the  other  guests,  who  might  not  have 
much  appetite  for  beef,  and  providing  no- 
thing but  this  food,  excellent  indeed,  but 
not  alike  suited  to  the  taste  of  ever}'  gour- 
mand ] 

But  what  the  deuce"*  do  you  mean  by 
talking  of  the  length  and  minuteness  of 
Dr.  M'Dowel's  lectures  ?  Do  you  really 
mean  to  panegyrise  the  man?  If  so,  you 
might  speak  of  the  great  clearness  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  anatomical  demonstrations, 
and  you  might,  with  warmth,  extol  tlie  rare 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  pur- 
sues what  seems  the  object  of  his  ruling 
passion,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  under  the  disadvantage  of  deli- 
cate health,  rendered  still  more  precario":3 
bj'  his  professional  exertions.  But  there  is 
truth  in  this,  therefore  eschew  it. 

But,  softly,  I  really  begin  to  suspect  that 
you  are  not,  as  you  pretend,  a  pupil  of  the 
Richmond  Hospital  and  School ;  for,  as  I 
am  so,  I  can  discover  in  your  letter,  evi- 
dence of  as  much  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  those  institutions,  and  as  much 
ignorance  of  them,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  his  information  at  second 
hand.  You  misstate  the  hours  of  the  sur- 
gical and  chemical  lectures  ;  you  call  the 
Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  the  Haselwich, 
and  you  confound  Dr.  M'Dowel  twith  Dr. 
M'Donnel,  although  I  assure  you  they  are 
two  separate  individuals.  But  one  circum- 
stance confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have 
just  stated,  your  omitting  all  mention  of  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  school,  and  one,  too, 
not  the  least  prominent.  It  appears  to  me 
next  to  an  impossibility,  that  any  pupil  of 
our  school,  in  writing  a  detail  of  "  its  faults 
and  advantages,"  though  he  were  armed  ia 
threefold  malice  and  sevenfold  stolidity, 
should  avoid  bearing  testimony  to  the  strik- 
ing merits  of  Mr.  Adams  as  a  teacher.  An 
accurate  and  ready  observer,  a  close  rea- 
soner,  an  ingenious  speculatist,  yet  a  cau- 
tious innovator,  he  possesses  powers  of 
judgment  and  imagination  that  rarely  meet 
in  such  hapjiy  combination.  Himself  en- 
dowed with  talent,  he  is  pleased  in  eliciting 
it  from  others,  and  bringing  to  his  task,  as 
a  lecturer,  high  natural  and  acquired  qua- 
lifications, and  animated  with  an  ardent  love 
for  his  profession,  he  imparts  interest  to 
the  tritest  and  driest  subjects,  till  even 
dulness  itself,  catching  spirit  from  "the 
lecturer,  becomes  enlivened  by  sympathy. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Fitz  Physic :  after  speak- 
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iag  of  such  ft  man,  excuse  me  if  I  do  not 

return  to  you  and  your  drivelliuj^  calumnies. 

Believe  me  yours,  most  faithfully, 

FiLius  Patlandici. 


Postcript,  which  the  public  are  requested 
not  to  read. 

Let  me  implore  you,  my  sweet  fellow,  for 
the  honour  of  your  parentage,  somewhat  to 
amend  your  cacology,  llecollect,  that  ALs- 
culapius  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  what 
would  your  grandfather  think  if,  at  one  of 
the  Muses'  converzationi,  you  were  to  utter 
such  stuff  as  this, — "  To  all  these  he  is 
admitted  to  the  post-mortem  examinations 
which  are  always  instituted  !  "  Filius  .-Es- 
culapii,  I  fear  you  must  add  "  Nothus"  to 
your  title  ! — Adieu. 

Dublin,  March  3lst,  1828. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — On  reading  your  publication  of  the 
15th  ult.  the  students  of  the  Veterinary 
College  were  much  surprised  to  tind,  that 
you  have  again  given  publicity  to  several 
gross  falsehoods,  with  which  your  informant 
has  been  pleased  to  favour  you  ;  but  before 
we  proceed  to  state  the  facts,  we  would  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  your  correspondent  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  those  whose  chief  em- 
ployment is  (while  within  the  walls  of  the 
College)  to  invent  calumnies  for  your  Jour- 
nal, instead  of  accompanying  the  Professor, 
or  his  assistant,  in  their  daily  attendance  on 
the  horses  in  the  stables  of  the  College. 
Were  your  reporter  even  to  approach  to 
truth,  your  observations  would  have  been 
unnoticed  by  us ;  but  we  cannot  permit 
your  various  misrepresentations  to  pass  un- 
answered. 

In  the  first  place  you  state,  that — "We 
inserted,  a  few  weeks  ago,  certain  resolu- 
tions, purporting  to  have  been  passed  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Veterinary  College,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  to  contradict 
certain  statements  which  had  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  in  'J'he  Lancet  ;  and  that  we 
have  already  stated,  the  number  of  pupils 
who  attended  the  meeting,  at  which  these 
resolutions  were  passed,  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in 
the  College  amounting  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred." The  meeting  to  which  you  refer, 
was  solely  and  unexpectedly  got  up  by  us, 
after  lecture,  on  tlie  6th  of  February,  when 
the  number  of  pupils  within  the  College  did 
not  exceed  forty.  After  the  meeting  broke 
up,  thirty-nine  of  these  gentlemen  (out  of 
forty  jtresent)  came  forward  and  voluntarily 


subscribed  their  names  to  tliose  resolutions, 
(which  you  state  to  be  signed  by  "  only 
fifteenpupils,")  thereby  proving  thatj'our  in- 
formant, be  he  who  he  may,  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  this  Institution,  has  widely 
differed  from  the  truth.  You  assert,  that 
"  nearly  one  hundred  students  attend  the 
Veterinary  College  ;"  this  statement  is 
equally  unfounded,  for  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, tliat  there  never  has  been  more 
than  eighty  pupils,  at  any  one  period,  pre- 
sent; and,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  (he 
whole  number  was  then,  and  is  now,  con- 
siderably under  seventy.  Your  informant 
admits  that  twenty-five  pupils  were  present 
at  that  meeting,  and  that  they  of  course 
were  "  satisfied,"  although  you  had  pre- 
viously stated,  that,  "  without  exception," 
tliey  were  not  only  "  dissatisfied,"  but 
"  discontented  and  indignant." 

But,  Sir,  to  show  you  the  real  feelings  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Veterinary  College,  they 
addressed  a  letter  to  Professor  Coleman,  on 
the  29th  January,  approving  of  his  conduct, 
lamenting  his  long  protracted  illness,  and 
requesting  he  would  not  leave  his  room, 
until  he  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
attend  his  official  duties  in  the  College  ; 
this  letter  was  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty 
pupils.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  these 
sufficient  evidences  to  prove  the  malignant 
calumnies  of  your  reporter. 

In  the  second  place  you  assert, — "  That 
tlie  resolutions  were  said  to  be  carried  una- 
nimously, nor  was  this  surprising,  for  the 
negative  question  was  never  put  by  tlie 
Chairman."  We  are  astonished  that  you. 
Sir,  should  continue  to  place  confidence  ia 
your  informant,  and  allow  such  an  article  a3 
this  to  appear  in  your  Journal.  The  Chair- 
man did  put  tlie  question — amendments 
were  made — and  then  the  resolutions  was 
carried  unanimously.  In  our  opinion,  the 
best  and  most  charitable  apology  that  can 
be  offered  for  your  informant  is,  that,  were 
he  present  on  this  occasion,  he  must  cer- 
tainly liave  been  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  meeting  ; 
and  here  I  would  repeat,  that  thirty-nine 
out  of  tlie  forty,  unsolicited,  signed  the 
paper. 

In  the  third  place  you  state,  "  tliat  seve- 
ral of  these  pu])ils  were  to  undergo  their 
examination  on  the  following  day,  and  did, 
in  point  of  fact,  obtain  respectively  a  thing 
called  a  diploma,  at  Mr.  Coleman's  resi- 
dence." Here  again  your  informant  is  to- 
tally wrong,  for  tlie  meeting  of  the  students 
was  called  by  us  alone  who  were  not  examined, 
and  out  of  the  thirty-nine  who  signed  the 
resolutions,  only  five  went  up  for  their 
diplomas,  and  these  were  not  all  successful  ; 
and  it  is  here  necessary  to  add,  that  even  if 
they  were  all  going  up  for  their  diplomas, 
Mr.  Colemaa  and  his  assistant  were  (and 
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are,  we  believe,  to  tlils  day)  totally  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed 
the  meeting;  but  the  paper  containing 
their  signatures  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
secretary  to  that  meeting,  wlio  will  feel 
great  pleasure  in  sliowing  it  to  any  gentle- 
man who  may  have  any  doubts  on  the 
subject. 

In  tlie  fourth  place,  you  "  call  upon  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Coleman,  if  they  are  really 
desirous  of  answering  these  statements,  to 
say  whether  a  single  clinical  or  stable  lecture 
has  been  delivered  this  season.''  Now,  Sir, 
we  again  refer  you  to  what  we  have  already 
stated,  that  your  correspondent  must  be  one 
of  those  who  neglects  liis  duty  as  a  dresser 
when  it  comes  to  his  turn,  and  prefers  re- 
maining about  the  offices  of  the  College,  in- 
stead of  accompanying  the  Professor  or  his 
assistant  to  visit  the  horses  in  the  Infirmary. 
He  must  be  well  aware  that  the  Professor, 
when  his  health  permits,  never  visits  the 
stables  with  his  pupils,  without  delivering 
one  or  more  clinical  lectures,  or  making 
some  practical  observations  on  such  cases  as 
he  may  think  worthy  of  notice.  la  conclu- 
sion, we  feel  that,  from  the  variety  of  false 
statements  made  by  your  correspondent,  it 
is  evident  he  must  have  been  induced  to  do 
so,  from  no  other  cause  than  dishonourable 
motives. 

Your  inserting  the  above,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, will  oblige.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servants, 

G.  Griffiths. 
G.  Johnston. 
R.  O.  Hughes. 

[We  must  once  more  advise  these  j'oung 
gentlemen  to  be  a  little  more  discreet  in  their 
statements.  The  "  resolutions"  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Johnston,  and  pub- 
lished in  jVo.  234  of  this  Journal,  are  not  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  pupils.  The  negative  question  was  not 
put  by  the  Chairman  on  that  occasion  ;  and 
the  boasted  protest  of  the  "  body,"  it  now 
comes  out,  was  only  from  thirty  nine,  al- 
though the  number  of  students  is  "  under 
SEVENTV." — Ed.  L.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Being  one  of  those  staunch  pa- 
triots who  in  despite  of  tho  witlings  of  the 
age,  duly  appreciate  tlie  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  I  was  deeply  afl'ected  by  that 
hitherto  unheard-of  reform  in  the  Scottish 
universities  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen, 


when,  through  a  speclea  of  self-denying 
ordinance,  they  divested  themselves  of  the 
power  of  conferring  medical  degrees  on  such 
worthies  as  the  far-famed  Doctors  Solomon 
and  Brodiim,  as  well  as  on  all  other  aspi- 
rants of  that  class  who  might  choose  to 
present  to  those  learned  bodies  the  sum  of 
191.  is.  8d.,  as  Doctor  Pangloss  tells  us,  in 
recompense  and  acknowledgment  for  the 
honour  conferred. 

While  thus  deploring  the  spread  of  in- 
novation, so  portentous,  I  have  just  been. 
cheered  by  the  information  that  the  trade  in 
medical  degrees  is  still  to  flourish  ;  and  that 
to,  under  the  patronage  and  monopoly  of  no 
less  a  personage  than  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who,  inheriting  from 
the  Pope  the  power  to  regulate  the  concerns, 
not  only  of  our  souls  but  our  bodies,  has  of  late 
been  so  active  in  appointing  conservators  for 
these  last,  that  now  almost  every  quarter  of 
England  may  soon  be  expected  to  teem 
with  these  newly-dubbed  doctors.  And 
we  are  now,  in  the  19th  century,  witness- 
ing the  revival  of  an  abuse  of  the  worst 
and  most  barbarous  ages  of  popery  ;  so  bar- 
barous that  monks  were  then  the  only  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  and  therefore  the 
chief  of  the  monks  was  of  course  consti- 
tuted, not  improperly,  the  judge  and  dis- 
pensf-.r  of  medical  qualifications;  but,  good 
God  !  who  could  have  ever  supposed,  that 
the  exercise  of  such  a  privilege,  and  remnant 
in  itself  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  would 
be  claimed  in  the  present  age  under  the  re- 
formed religion,  by  the  enlightened  primate 
of  our  national  church.  As  well,  in  my 
opinion,  might  the  right  of  sanctuary  at 
Lambeth  be  revived,  and  the  granted  ex- 
communication by  bell,  book  and  candle, 
and  as  well,  and  far  better,  might  our  King 
still  insist  on  extending  the  healing  power 
to  those  afflicted  wiUi  scrofula,  by  the  royal 
touch.  This,  in  itself,  would  be  but  a 
harmless  piece  of  foolery,  almost  justifiable, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  folly,  as  aflford- 
ing  to  the  miserable,  with  weak  despairing 
minds,  some  temporary  consolation  ;  but  for 
a  churchman  of  any  kind  or  description, 
be  his  rank  or  dignity  what  it  may,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  distributing  the 
highest  honours  of  a  profession  to  which  he 
does  not  belong,  and  can  never  be  supposed 
to  have  studied  or  understood,  is  not  a  whit 
less  mischievous  and  insulting  to  common 
sense,  than  it  would  be  for  the  jiresidents 
of  the  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
to  appoint  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  Ko  such  power  as  that  of  con- 
ferring doctors'  degrees  has  ever  been  ex- 
tended to  the  first  of  these  bodies,  and  our 
King,  as  head  of  the  church,  might  surely 
with  far  greater  propriety  take  upon  him- 
self to  exercise  it  llian  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  but  this  is  a  stretch  of  prero- 
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gative  which  even  tlie  most  despotic  mo- 
nai'chs  of  ancient  or  modern  times  do  not 
seem  to  have  thought  of.  If  such  an  un- 
seemly privilege  amidst  the  cliaos  of  our 
aneient  laws  really  has  descended  from  the 
ruhbish  of  popish  times  to  our  primate,  of 
which  I  have  well-founded  legal  doubts;* 
then  I  must,  say,  that  like  the  trial  by  battle, 
and  other  venerable  legacies  of  tluil  sort,  it 
would  be  far  better  honoured  in  the  neglect 
than  in  tlie  observance. 

Tlie  universities  of  St.  Andrew  and 
Aberdeen  have,  to  their  immortal  honour, 
divested  themselves  (and  that  too  before 
the  present  royal  visitation  of  the  Scottish 
iniiversities  n-as  so  much  as  thought  of)  of 
the  infamous  privilege  of  conferring  medical 
degrees  without  personal  examination,  or 
regular  evidence  of  complete  professional 
education. 

Indiviuiials  have  been  known  to  reform 
themselves  ;  but  the  proverbially  shameless 
corporated  bodies,  it  is  said,  never. 

The  case  before  us  presents  an  illustrious 
exception  ;  the  example  of  which  ought  to 
be  earnestly  recommended  to  our  Arch- 
bishop ;  and  if  the  recommendation  fail, 
then  an  appeal  from  the  whole  body  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  united  kingdom  for  redress, 
and  rescue  from  so  monstrous  an  abuse, 
should  forthwith  be  presented  to  Parliament. 
I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  Archbishop 
never  would  confer  degrees  without  due 
recommendation.  Nor  did  the  universi- 
ties I  have  just  quoted.  They  were  never 
prohibited  by  mere  statutes  so  to  do ;  but 
the  most  flagitious  quacks,  whenever  they 
thought  it  worth  their  while,  could,  and 
did,  procure  them  notwithstanding,  and  this 
will  still  more  certainly  be  the  case  when 
the  president,  at  the  fountain  head  of  ho- 
nour, can  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
recommendations  presented,  or  admits  any 
proofs  but  those  of  complete  university  edu- 
cation, in  which  case  the  interposition  of 
any  churchman  would  be  altogether  unne- 
cessary. So  worthless  must  all  other  re- 
commendations be,  and  so  gross  the  trade 
of  their  fabrication,  that  the  witty  Doctor 
Pitcairn  is  recorded  to  have  procured  from 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine  for  his  liorse.  In 
vain  can  it  be  argued  that  the  character  of 
our  present  eminent  and  most  virtuous  pri- 
mate affords  an  ample  guarantee  against 
any  such  abuses.  It  cannot  save  him  from 
error  in  giving  judgment  in  cases  where  his 
ignorance  must  necessarily  be  palpable  ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  go  farther,  and  not 
only  to  save  him  from  himself,  when  he 
might  be  goaded,  through  importunity,  to 


*  Vide  Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medical 
Jurisprudence,    vol.  i.  p.  13. 


commit  a  gross  wrong,  but  to  save  ourselves 
by  every  exertion  in  our  power  against  the 
future  recurrence  of  so  manifest  an  injustice. 
I  shall  trespass  no  farther  on  your  pages, 
Mr.  Editor,  believing  I  have  said  enough  to 
call  tlie  attention  of  the  ])rofession  to  this 
most  important  subject.  I  have  selected 
your  excellent  Journal,  because  I  know 
tiiat,  as  the  fearless  intrepid  guardian  of 
the  public  interest,  it  is  ever  open  to  the 
exposition  and  redress  of  abuse  under  what- 
ever form  it  may  appear. 

An  Englishman, 

And  an  University  Graduate. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  much  regret  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  again  requesting  that  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  afford  me  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  your  impartial  and  widely  circulat- 
ed Journal,  to  reply  to  the  last  letter  of 
"  Westmonachus,"  and  in  doing  so,  I  will 
endeavour  to  condense  the  few  observations 
I  have  to  offer,  in  as  small  a  compass  as  the 
subject  will  admit  of.  In  reply  to  my  last 
letter,  he  says,  "  I  will  rest  my  arguments 
on  matters  of  fact  only,  and  will  not  attempt 
to  imitate  either  his  logic  or  politeness." 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  be  much  sur- 
prised, after  this  pompous  statement,  to 
learn  that  he  has  not  brought  forward  a  sin- 
gle fact  to  substantiate  his  assertions,  which, 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  in  limine,  to 
consist  of  a  tissue  of  fahehonds.  From  the 
trnour  of  Westmonachus's  letter,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  lie  is  one  of  those  panegyrists 
who,  from  some  personal  motive,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  truth,  has  volun- 
teered his  services  in  defence  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  establishment,  in  hopes  of  in- 
gratiating himself  in  tlieir  good  will.  In 
my  former  letter,  I  pointed  out  the  period 
of  the  day  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  patients,  and  that  statement  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
hospital.  That  post-mortem  examinations, 
as  stated  by  Westmonachus,  are  always  per- 
formed when  the  friends  of  the  patients  do 
not  interfere  to  prevent  them,  (and  within 
the  last  six  months,  only  three  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  inspectio  cadaveris 
was  omitted,  and  these  were  owing  to  the 
cause  above  stated,)  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  to  be  positively  false  ;  that  pub- 
lic notice  has  very  frequently  been  given 
antecedent  to  these  inspections,  but  without 
any  increase  of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
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the  pupils,*  and  the  two  or  three  students 
who  are  constantly  present  on  tliese  occa- 
sions, not  requiring  the  stimulus  of  a  pla- 
card in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the 
practice  has  been  discontinued  for  the  last 
two  months,  is  also  notoriously  false.  That 
Westmonachus  is  one  of  those  idle  pupils, 
who  is  satisfied  with  literally  "  walking  the 
hospitals,"  and  considers  that  he  has  done 
liis  duty  to  his  parents,  to  himself,  and  so- 
ciety, in  joining  in  the  march  of  intellect  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  I  would  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  to  be  true.  Tt  is  un- 
questionably a  fact,  that  the  visits  of  the 
surgical  pupils  of  this  hospital  to  the  dead 
room  are  "  fexo  and  far  between,"  for  the 
medical  officers  take  good  care  to  deprive 
them  of  this  valuable  source  of  information  ; 
information  which  cannot  be  acquired  by 
oral  instruction.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
perfectly  disinterested,  having  now  discon- 
tinued ray  attendance  at  tliis  institution  ; 
but  it  is  incumbent  on  some  person  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  the  pupils,  when  such  a 
blunderer  as  Westmonachus,  who,  from  ig- 
norance and  presumptuous  abuse,  attempts 
not  only  to  represent,  but  misrepresent  the 
advantages  of  the  institution.  It  is  to  hoped 
that  the  surgeons  have,  ere  this,  as  well 
for  their  own  sake  as  that  of  the  pupils,  re- 
dressed the  grievances  so  loudly  complained 
of.  In  bidding  farewell  to  my  adversary,  if 
lie  thinks  that  I  have  animadverted  too 
freeh^  or  too  severely,  either  on  himself  or 
his  letter,  1  would  recommend  to  him  tlie 
following  precept — "  Jb  alio  erpectes,  alteri 
qiiodfeceris." 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Philalethfs. 

April  rth,  1828. 
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MEDICAL    ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  you  so  readily  and  willingly  in- 
serted the  letter  of  a  "  Medical  Assistant," 
which  contained  the  account  of  abuses  to 
which  that  body  was  exposed,  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestions  therein  proposed, 
forwarded  to  your  office  a  paper  for  signa- 
ture among  that  class  of  the  profession,  with 
any  others  who  may  feel  interested  on  the 
subject. 

Not  being  the  original  promoter  of  the 
question  in  your  Journal,  I  should  take 
upon  myself  undue  merit,  were  I  thus  to 


*  What  -will    tlie  students  say    to   this 
imputatioQ  1 


regard  it  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  inser- 
tion of  this  will  call  forth  the  strenuous 
eftbrts  of  your  first  correspondent,  and  that 
by  adopting  discreet  and  decided  measures 
we  may  relieve  ourselves  from  our  present 
burdens. 

Should  this  also  meet  the  approbation  of 
any  established  practitioners,  who  would 
kindly  assist  the  objects  of  the  same,  by 
faking  an  active  part  iu  the  cause  of  reform, 
tlieir  services  would,  no  doubt,  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  by  all,  and  they  could 
signify  that  intention  by  putting  an  asterisk 
to  their  names  in  the  paper. 

Medical  Assistants,  generally,  are  there- 
fore informed,  that  this  paper  will  remain 
at  The  Lancet  office,  for  signature,  for  a 
few  days,  and  their  co-operation  is  particu- 
larly requested  (at  present  only  by  name) 
to  enable  the  present  advocates  to  form  an 
opinion  by  the  number  subscribed. 
I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Medical  Assistant. 


HUMBUG, 


To  the  Editor  of  The  LancM. 

Sir, — In  the  number  of  Professors  men- 
tioned for  the  London  University,  one  has 
been  omitted,  and  in  that  omission  the  most 
necessary  ingredient  for  the  medical  part 
of  education  has  been  forgotten.  That 
anatomy  is  most  requisite  for  the  surgeon, 
every  one  must  admit ;  that  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  its  uses,  joined  with  the  ne- 
cessary appendages  of  medical,  chemical, 
and  pharmaceutical  knowledge  is  equally 
allowable,  must  also  be  admitted  ;  and  yet, 
witli  all  these ,  I  cannot  find  the  necessary 
professor  indispensable  for  the  success  of 
the  youth  entering  upon  the  medical  arena. 
Without  this  instruction,  alibis  other  attain- 
ments are  useless.  His  anatomy  serves  him 
not ;  his  medical,  surgical,  and  chemical 
knowledge  avail  him  not ;  neither  does  the 
honourable  feeling  consequent  upon  being 
a  member  of  a  professsion  (necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  human  race  and  one 
honourable  to  human  nature)  forward  his 
success.  One  professor  is  wanting,  and  one 
undeniable  qualification  untaught  !  Is  it 
considered  inherent  in  the  composition  of 
man,  for  it  is  more  looked  upon  than  the 
most  consummate  skill,  and  infinitely  more 
successful?  What  is  this  ([ualification  ! — 
Hu^iBUG  !  A  professor  well  grounded  in 
that  essential  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
and  there  are  myriads  amply  competent  to 
instruct  the  initiated. 

A    NON  iNrilATE. 

Twickenham,  IMarcb  ,2 j,  13-'8. 


THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  Jpril  19,  18Si8 


The  members  of  our  profession  must  have 
seen  with  regret,  in  the  Parliamentary  re- 
ports of  this  week,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown  failed  in  his  attempt  to  diminish 
existing  prejudices  by  omitting  in  his  Bill 
for  the  Consolidation  of  the  Criminal  Law 
the  clause  which  consigns  the  bodies  of 
murderers  to  the  purposes  of  dissection.  Earl 
Grey  opposed  the  omission  in  a  singu- 
larly confused  and  illogical  speech  ;  but  his 
arguments,  such  as  they  were,  appear  to  have 
confirmed  the  prejudices  of  his  noble  hear- 
ers, and  the  object  of  the  numerous  pro- 
fessional petitioners,  who  have  approached 
the  legislature,  will,  we  fear,  for  the  pre- 
sent session  be  frustrated.  We  are  per- 
suaded, that  no  provisions  which  can  be 
adopted  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  anatomical  knowledge  will  ever  be 
effectual,  so  long  as  the  legislature  sanctions 
the  annexing  of  dissection  as  an  addition  to 
the  punishment  for  tlie  crime  of  murder, 
and  thereby  fosters  and  encourages  the  pre* 
judices  entertained  by  the  public. 

If  the  legislature  regard  dissection  as  a 
degradation,  and  a  fit  punishment  for  the 
criminal,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
public  will  not  regard  it  as  a  degradation, 
and  a  punishment  unjustly  inflicted  upon  the 
innocent  ?  We  subjoin  the  remarks  of  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  they  are  characterised  by  the  vigour, 
acuteness,  and  philosophical  spirit,  which 
distinguish  the  leading  articles  of  that  able 
writer : — 

Earl  Grey  last  night  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Bill  for  consolidating  the 
law  relative  to  offences  against  the  person, 
that  the  clause  ordering  the  bodies  of  mur- 
derers to  be  given  up  for  dissection,  should 
be  restored.  His  reasoning  in  favour  of  his 
amendment  was  not  very  consistent.     "  He 
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I  believed,  that  if  an  individual  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  complete  so  horrible  a  crime 
as  murder,  that  no  additional  fear  or  disgTace 
would  deter  him  from  carrying  his  design 
into  execution  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  giv- 
ing the  body  to  be  dissected,  operated  effec- 
tually by  spreading  a  salutary  terror  through 
the  community,  and  kept  up  that  horror  at 
committing  the  crime  of  murder,  for  which 
the  people  of  P^ngland  had  always  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had 
paid  most  attention  to  the  subject."  At  the 
same  time  he  doubted  if  the  theory,  "  that 
the  stigma  thus  cast  on  dissection,  by  con- 
demning the  murderer  to  be  dissected,  pre- 
vented others  from  allowing  their  bodies  to 
be  dissected  after  death,  and  prevented  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  dead  from  giving 
them  up  for  this  purpose,  were  founded  in 
truth."  But  if  the  addition  of  dissecting  is 
effectual  to  the  spreading  a  salutary  terror 
through  the  community,  and  to  keeping  up 
a  horror  of  committing  the  crime  of  murder, 
it  must  be  effectual  in  preventing  persons 
from  allowing  their  bodies  to  be  dissected 
after  death,  and  in  preventing  relations  and 
friends  of  the  dead  from  giving  them  up  to 
be  dissected.  But  there  is  a  vagueness  in 
the  whole  argument  of  his  Lordship.  Dis- 
section must  either  be  an  awful  thing  in 
itself,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not  awful  in 
itself,  then  it  is  the  horror  of  murder 
which  communicates  the  horror  at  dis« 
section,  from  its  being  reserved  for  the 
murderer.  In  that  case  the  dissection  is 
superfluous,  as  it  has  no  horror  but  what  it 
borrows  from  the  murder.  The  horror  of 
murder  is,  on  this  supposition,  communi- 
cated gratuitously  to  dissection,  as,  if  an 
object  lo  borrow  part  of  the  horror  must  be 
had,  something  else  might  be  hit  on,  the 
selecting  of  which  would  not  be  injurious  to 
medical  science.  But  if  the  dissecting  is 
horrible  in  itself,  and  communicates  an  ad- 
ditional horror  to  murder,  then  his  Lord- 
sliip,  to  be  consistent,  should  follow  up  his 
principle,  by  adding  a  number  of  other  hor« 
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rors,  besides  dissection,  to  death  for  murder. 
He  should  return  to  the  embowelling  sys- 
tem, or  borrow  a  chapter  from  our  ancient 
allies  the  Turks,  and  suggest  empalement. 
.  His  reasoning  is  a  logical  blunder  of  a 
yeiy  obvious  kind.  The  horror  of  murder, 
is  the  cause  of  the  horror  felt  at  the  punish- 
ment reserved  for  murder,  and  not  the 
punishment  the  cause  of  the  horror  felt  at 
murder.  Punish  any  man  with  death  and 
dissection  for  what,  in  public  opinion,  is  a 
praiseworthy  act,  and  see  what  will  become 
of  your  horror. 

Again,  his  Lordship  believed,  that  if  an 
individual  had  made  up  his  mind  to  com- 
plete so  horrible  a  crime,  no  additional  fear 
or  disgrace  would  deter  him  from  carrying 
his  design  into  execution  ;  but  he  wished, 
by  giving  the  body  up  for  dissection,  to 
spread  a  salutary  terror  through  the  com- 
munity. He  wishes  to  terrify  those  who  are 
not  likely  to  commit  murder,  by  means 
which  will  have  no  effect  in  terrifying  those 
likely  to  commit  murder.  Precious  princi- 
ples of  penal  legislation !  and  preciously 
supported!  We  cannot  stay  the  hand  of 
the  murderer,  but  we  can  frighten  other 
people  ;  we  can  strike  a  salutary  terror 
into  them!  But  why  salutary  1  The  object 
of  punishment  is  to  deter  from  guilt,  and 
not  to  terrify  the  innocent.  But  we  have 
here  again  the  self-same  fallacy.  It  is  the 
Jiorror  of  the  murder  which  produces  the 
salutary  impression  on  those  who  witness 
the  punishment,  and  not  the  severity  of  the 
punishment.  The  prostitution  of  severity 
of  punishment  renders  the  people  callous. 
When  men  were  hanged  in  London  for  all 
manner  of  crimes,  the  scene  of  execution 
was  a  scene  of  gross  and  indecent  ribaldry. 
But  when  punishment  is  reserved  for 
crimes  for  which  the  people  feel  a  horror, 
they  view  the  punishment  with  the  same 
feeling. 

As  to  what  fell  from  Lord  Tenterden,  it 
was  sheer  twaddle.  He  must  take  the  liberty 
of  doubting,  that  the  giving  up  the  body  to 


dissection  cast  a  stigma  on  dissection  ;  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  see  an  alteration,  wliich 
might  diminish  the  terror  at  the  punish- 
ment of  murder,  and  thought  that  when  the 
first  idea  of  committing  such  a  crime  enter- 
ed the  mind,  it  might  be  checked  and  ex- 
pelled, by  the  additional  disgrace  of  his 
body  being  liable  to  be  exposed  after  death. 
There  is  no  dealing  with  this. 
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Let  no  one  in  future  affirm,  that  the  medi- 
cal is  a  grave  profession  ;  for  as  a  pun  or  a 
definition,  the  epithet  is  a  calumny.  Doc- 
tors, indeed,  seldom  send  sick  folks  to  the 
grave  except  by  mistake,  or  when  ti.ey 
cannot  otherwise  help  it  ;  and  we  have  in 
the  work  before  us,  a  demonstration  to  the 
length  of  some  hundred  pages,  that  they  are 
the  most  laughter- stirring  essayists  of  the 
age.  The  caterers  for  magazines,  who  toil 
night  and  day  to  amuse  us  once  a  month,  are 
really  to  be  pitied  when  their  pains  are  con- 
trasted with  the  ease  with  which  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  medical  journals  excite 
our  risibility.  The  former  endeavour  to  put 
us  in  good  humour  by  an  artificial  levity, 
which  not  unfrequently  makes  us  excessive- 
ly sad  ;  the  latter  succeed  by  an  unaffected 
philosophic  solemnity  of  manner  in  which 
they  burlesque  the  most  serious  subjects. 
Quite  unconscious  of  the  powers  which  they 
possess,  they  are  not  only  witty  themselves, 
but  the  cause  of  it,  like  Falstaff,  in  others. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  put  our  theory  to 
the  lest  of  experiment,  by  transplanting 
into  the  New  Monthly,  or  Blackwood,  one 
of  the  twenty  original  communications  in 
the  "  Blue  Journal"  for  this  quarter;  and 
if  it  do  not  surpass  in  effect  the  best  speci- 
mens of  studied  humour  in  either  of  these 
miscellanies,  we  will  for  ever  relinquish  all 
pretension  to  a  critical  perception  of  the  ri- 
diculous. The  only  exception  we  will  state 
to  this  trial  is,  that  our  friend  Dr.  Johnstone 
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be  not  one  of  the  jury  ;  for,  subsisting  as  a 
journalist  hy  plagiary  alone,  we  fear  the 
contents  of  the  present  number  will  have  a 
melancholv  effect  on  liim,  and  that  while 
the  whole  profession  is  enjoying  the  fun,  the 
Doctor  will  be  actually  shedding  tears  at 
their  total  inutility,  even  for  the  pages  of  a 
•'  fasciculus."  But  we  must  hasten  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  gloomy  tidings  by  a  running 
commentary  on  the  entire  stock. 

In  the  front  of  the  line  stands  Mr.  John 
Crichton,  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Dundee,  and  certainly  worthy  of  appearing 
at  the  head  of  more  respectable  troops,  be- 
ing a  marvellously  modest  and  clever  man. 
from  his  name,  residence,  and  ambidex- 
terity, we  strongly  suspect,  indeed,  that  he 
must  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  "  admi- 
rable Crichton,"  for  whose  birth  Dundee 
and  Perth  might  institute  an  antiquarian 
contest,  like  the  cities  of  Greece  for  that  of 
Homer.  Mr.  Crichton,  however,  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  lithotomist,  breaking  a 
lance  with  Mr.  Martineau  himself,  of  Nor- 
wich, for  the  palm  of  success,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  operations.  From  a  table  append- 
ed to  his  short  essay,  we  find  that  he  has 
cut  for  the  stone  in  upwards  of  seventy  cases, 
with  but  the  loss  of  some  nine  or  ten  pa- 
tients, though  he  tells  us,  he  never  refused 
to  operate  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. This  table,  however,  does  not 
contain  all  his  cases,  for,  like  all  great  artists, 
he  seems  to  think  so  little  about  the  feats 
which  he  has  achieved,  that  he  has  kept  no 
regular  record  of  the  whole,  but  states,  that 
they  may  in  all  amount  to  a  hundred.  What 
is  still  more  remarkable,  but  equally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man  of  genius,  he  does  not 
even  trouble  the  public  with  an  account  of 
his  method  of  performing  the  operation  ; 
and  we  can  collect  little  more  on  this  point 
from  his  essay,  than  that  he  considers  the 
man  of  more  importance  than  the  measure, 
and  is  a  decided  enemy,  consequently,  to  all 
instrumental  stratagems  for  the  extraction 
of  the  stone,  as  may  be  perceived  from  the 


following  pithy  expression,  after  noticing 
the  various  sections  proposed  by  different 
lithotomists  : — 

"  By  each  of  these  modes,  the  opening 
has  been  successfully  made,  and  will  be  so 
by  those  who  can  properly  guide  tlie  instru- 
nient ;  and  by  none  of  them  will  it  be  well 
executed  by  those  who  cannot." 

'Tis  heart  alone,  north  steel  and  stone, 
&c.,  to  which  Mr.  Crichton  entirely  looks  ; 
but  we  regret  that  one,  so  capable  of  afford- 
ing information  on  the  subject  about  which 
he  writes,  and  whom  we  are  sure,  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  it  would  be  so  agree- 
able to  quote,  should  have  given  us  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  the  results  of  hia  ex- 
perience on  only  one  or  two  other  points.  On 
one  of  these,  the  union  of  the  incision  made 
in  cutting  for  the  stone  by  the  first  inten- 
tion we  certainly  agree  with  him,  that  the 
profession  has  not  given  the  matter  that 
consideration  which  it  deserves,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  these  observations: — 

"  Though  his  attention  has  been  but  lately 
turned  to  this  subject,  he  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  succeeding  in  the  attempt  in  five 
different  instances.  Three  of  these  success- 
ful instances  occurred  in  children,  the  other 
two  in  men  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age.  Where  the  incisions  have  been  fairly 
made,  union  by  adhesion  may  be  secured, 
and  ought  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  most  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  the  operation,  the  dribbling  of 
the  urine  for  days  through  the  wound,  with 
the  risk  of  infiltration." 

What  now  becomes  of  all  the  splutter  that 
has  been  made  by  writers  and  operators 
about  the  passage  of  the  urine  through  the 
urethra  being  a  dangerous  symptom,  when 
occurring  immediately  after  the  operation. 
When  we  see  three  children  and  two  men 
of  seventy  whole  and  sound,  so  that  no  one 
could  discover  the  marks  of  a  knife  on  them 
in  three  or  four  days  after  the  extraction  of 
the  stone  ;  such  miracles,  we  fear,  are  only 
to  be  accomplished  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Crichton,  who  is  equally  luminous  and  to 
the  point  on  the  second  and  only  other 
topic  on  which  we  shall  quote  him,  as  fol- 
lows : — 
'  G2 
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"  When  the  bladder  is  laid  open,  the 
urine  escapes,  and  the  blacUler  coutracis 
.round  the  stone.  Where  then,  is  the  stone 
to  he  found ?  Close  to  the  opening-,  most 
certainly.  In  one  hundred  cases  in  which  I 
liave  operated,  it  has  always  heen  so.  By 
not  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  the  for- 
ceps is  passed  over  the  stone,  carrying  the 
coats  of  the  collapsed  bladder  before  its 
point ;  the  stone  all  the  while  lying  beneath 
the  blades.  At  another  time  the  stone  is 
pushed  before  the  points  of  the  forceps,  and 
a  portion  of  the  bladder  contracting  around 
it,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  it  cannot  be 
laid  hold  of.  The  like  may  also  happen  from 
the  bladder  being  too  much  distended  with 
urine,  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  and  ab- 
surd practice  of  compressing  the  urethra 
some  hours  before  operating,  in  which  case 
the  bladder,  when  suddenly  emptied,  may 
collapse  irregularly  and  retain  the  stone, 
especially  if  a  small  one,  between  its  folds.'' 

la  these  and  the  other  remarks  which 
precede  them  in  Mr.  Crichton's  paper,  he 
very  properly  endeavours  to  guard  the  ope- 
rator against  the  common  error  committed 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  forceps  ;  for  in 
most  of  the  ill-performed  operations  which 
vre  have  witnessed,  the  difficulties  of  each 
case  seemed  only  to  have  commenced  with 
the  introduction  of  the  forceps.  Nothing, 
indeed  more  common,  as  Mr.  Crichton  ob- 
serves, than  to  see  one  of  these  bunglers 
absolutely  sweating  with  turning,  twisting, 
and  groping  with  a  forceps  for  nearly  an  hour, 
as  if  he  were  really  fishing  for  a  pin-head 
in  a  forty-fathom  whirlpool,  while  the  object 
of  his  search  was  all  the  time  lying  at  tlie 
surface.  Whether  the  explanations  which 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  Crichton  of  these 
difficulties  be  correct  or  feasible,  we  will 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves, 
merely  observing,  that  the  similes  of  the 
"  finger  of  the  glove,"  and  the  "  irregular 
contraction"  of  the  bladder  are,  perhaps, 
too  ingenious  even  for  that  most  astute  of  all 
mechanicians — Nature  ;  but  we  critics,  who 
perform  the  operation  oftener  with  the  pen 
than  the  scalpel,  have  no  right  whatever  to 
question  the  experience  of  a  hero,  whose 
blade  has  been  "  fleshed  in  a  liundred  bat- 
tles." In  parting  with  Mr.  Crichton,  which 
we  do  with  the  deepest  respect  for  his  ta- 


lents, we  need  scarcely  observe  that  he 
states,  that  in  his  hundred  cases  lie  had  not 
a  single  instance  of  that  bug-bear  so  much 
talked  of  in  works  on  lithotomy,  wounding 
of  the  pudic  artery  ;  and  in  this  respect  we 
can  assure  him,  that  lie  is  by  no  means  sin- 
gular, for  arteries  of  every  description  in- 
variably keep  out  of  the  way  instinctively, 
whenever  they  perceive  the  knife  of  an  ex- 
pert operator  like  him  in  their  vicinity. 

A  paper  of  a  similar  description  follows, 
by  Mr.  Listen,  containing  a  table  of  thirty 
cases,  in  which  he  cut  for  the  stone,  and 
with  but  the  loss  of  one  patient.  In  their 
contempt  for  instrumental  devices,  and  tlieir 
confidence  in  manual  dexterity,  as  well  as 
in  their  success,  there  is  a  striking  accord- 
ance of  opinion  between  these  two  Law- 
rences of  the  north.  The  same  indifference 
to  the  vulgar  notion,  of  t!ie  difficulty  of  the 
operation,  is  also  a  feature  common  to  both 
these  artists.  Mr.  Listen,  for  instance,  in- 
forms us  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  that 

"  He  never  for  show  cut  against  time ; 
but,  tliat  he  lias  very  often  finished  the 
operation  leisurely  in  less  than  one  and  a  half, 
or  two  minutes  ;  that  he  uses  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument  for  making  the  incisions,  a  large 
staff  with  a  wide  groove  betwixt  its  convex 
side  and  surface,  a  large  elastic  tube  in  the 
wound,  for  the  first  few  days,  to  guard 
against  infiltration,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
pares his  patients,  as  he  conceives  that 
more  is  lost  in  the  depression  of  spirits  that 
attends  delay,  than  can  ever  be  made  up  by 
physicing  before,  or  by  attention  after,  the 
operation." 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  these 
two  papers,  better  than  by  pointing  out  the 
moral  lesson,  which  they  present  against  all 
medical  book  makers.  We  have  here  two 
pre-eminently  successful  lithotomists,  the 
one  cutting  in  thirty,  the  other  ina  hundred 
cases  of  stone,  and  neither  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  dilate  on  an  art  in  which  both  excel, 
beyond  ten  pages  ;  while  the  late  iMr.  Allan, 
who,  we  believe,  operated  but  three  or 
four  times  in  his  whole  life,  thought  fit  to 
blow  his  experience  into  a  brace  of  quarto 
bubbles ! 
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With  these  papers  we  quit  the  common  i  selves  with  tlie  general  results,  leaving  Dr. 


sense  part  of  the  collection,  and  are  imme- 
diately warned  of  our  approach  into  the 
regions  of  twaddle,  by  an  essay,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Lee  "  On  Delivery  in  Presen- 
tations, where  Turning  is  unavoidable." 
Divested  of  the  chaft",  we  shall  present  the 
one  grain  contained  in  his  bushel,  though 
we  are  perfectly  aware,  that  the  same  is 
not  of  native  growth  : — 

"  Whenever  the  valuable  life  of  the 
mother  is  in  danger,  and  no  good  can  result 
from  the  operation  of  turning,  so  far  as  the 
child  is  concerned,  I  propose  to  do  by  art, 
that  which  is  eflected  by  nature  m  cases  of 
spontaneous  evolution  of  the  foetus.  I  sepa- 
rate the  arm  from  the  body,  perforate  the 
thorax,  and  having  fixed  the  crotchet  in  the 
pelvis,  or  lower  part  of  the  spine,  make  such 
a  degree  of  traction  as  may  effect  the  de- 
livery, without  laceration  or  contusion  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  mother." 

Cases  are  given,  in  which  the  dead  foetus 
has  been  thus  extracted  in  a  doubled  state, 
with  perfect  security  to  the  parent ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  lamentation  over  the 
neglect  of  writers  and  lecturers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  turning,  Sec,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  add  anything  new  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction and  advice,  to  what  has  been  both 
written  and  spoken  on  the  topic.  We  see 
no  possible  reason  why  the  next  three 
papers,  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  physician  to  the 
army,  should  not  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  "  tria  juncta  in  uno,"  their  contents 
being  of  so  homogeneous  a  character.  They 
consist  of  an  examination  of,  and  experi- 
ments on,  the  following  queries  : — 

"is  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  of  lower  spe- 
cific gravity,  than  even  the  serum  t  Is  tlie 
blood,  wliicli  has  a  buffy  coat  after  coagula- 
tion, of  lower  specific  gravity  than  liealtJn 
blood  1  and  does  it  contain  a  larger  portion 
of  fibrin  1  Is  there  any  lieat  given  oil  during 
the  coagulation  of  tlie  blood!  Is  there  any 
free  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  V 

In  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Magen- 
die  and  others,  Dr.  Davy  answers  thest 
several  questions  in  the  negative  ;  but  ex- 
periments, and  the  reasoning  founded  on 
them,  rarely  admitting  of  an  intelligible 
curtailment,  we  shall  merely  content  our- 


Jolinstone  to  supply  our  deficiency,  "vvho 
has  lately  turned  out  a  connoisseur  in  con- 
densation, as  well  as  contradiction.  Con- 
versant as  the  performance  of  our  critical 
duties  necessarily  renders  us  with  the  arti- 
fices of  authorism,  we  confess  we  never  met 
with  so  impudent  an  appropriation  of  the 
common  property  of  the  profession,  so  out- 
rageous an  insult  on  its  common  sense,  as 
that  displayed  in  the  paper  which  follows 
the  preceding  articles.  Who  indeed  could 
have  supposed,  that  the  treatment  of  whit- 
low required  to  be  improved,  much  less 
imagine  that  any  writer  would  have  the 
assurance  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of 
practice  so  successful,  and  well  known  by 
every  surgeon  in  the  British  Empire  1  Yet 
these  are  the  ends  which  Dr.  Craigie,  of 
Edinburgh,  proposes  to  accomplish  in  a 
thirty  page  essay,  entitled,  "  Observations, 
Pathological  and  Practical,  on  Whitlow." 
Instead  of  making  long  extracts,  and  giving 
a  continuous  comment  on  them,  we  shall 
come  at  once  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Doctor,  exposing  the  more  glaring  points  of 
his  presumption,  sentence  for  sentence. 

"  By  many,"  says  he,  "  whitlow  is  con- 
sidered as  a  complaint  too  trifling  to  merit 
serious  attention." 

No,  indeed,  master  Filch,  it  is  considered 
no  such  thing,  it  merely  answered  your 
purpose  to  say  so;  for,  by  every  surgeon, 
the  complaint  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  painful,  and  even  dangerous  mala- 
dies, to  which  fingers  and  hands,  at  least, 
are  subject. 

"  When  a  person  complains,"  continues 
die  Doctor,  "  tliat  he  cmnot  use  his  hand, 
because  a  finger  is  painful  and  swelled,  he  is 
recommended,  in  imitation  of  the  older  sur- 
geons, to  apply  tlie  balsam  of  arca?us,  or 
phioravant,  or  warm  oil  of  turpentine  ;  to 
|jUnij,'e  it  in  boiling  water  after  the  manner 
of  Ciillisen  and  Homberg,  perliapsto  envelope 
it  in  a  poultice  ;  or,  according  to  the  com- 
jiressive  method  of  Parry,  to  apply  a  tight 
bandage." 

No  such  directions  are  row  ever  given ; 
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Bine-tenths  of  the  surgeons  of  this  country, 

know  nothing  of  your  arceeus  or  phioravant, 

though    they  know   perfectly  well   how   to 

treat  whitlow ;  and  that  this  was  the  case, 

you   were   perfectly    aware,   hy  your    own 

confession. 

"  That  this  was  not  always  the  case,  I 
am  perfectly  aware.  Tlie  writings  of  Am- 
brose Pare,  of  Wiseman,  of  Gouey,  of 
Garengeot,  of  Heister,  David,  and  many 
other  surgeons  show,  that  whitlow  was 
always  apprehended  as  a  disease  which  was 
not  only  severe  at  the  time,  but  might  ter- 
minate in  the  destruction  of  useful  parts. 
I  know  not  that  1  would  be  justified  in 
asserting,  that  the  precepts  of  these  authors 
are  entirely  overlooked  by  surgeons  ;  but  1 
liave  some  reason  to  infer,  that  if  they  are 
not  entirely  forgotten,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  thoroughly  understood  among  the  gene- 
rality of  practitioners,  as  to  be  steadily  ap- 
plied in  practice." 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to 
strike,"  the  wriggling  struggle  between  the 
fear  of  detection,  and  the  desire  of  spolia- 
tion in  this  conscience-stricken  compromise 
with  the  profession,  needs  no  illustration. 
We  are  next  treated  with  a  long  account  of 
the  divisions  of  this  disease,  by  various 
writers,  out  of  which  the  Doctor  compounds 
an  arrangement,  which  he  thinks  much 
better  than  any  yet  given,  though,  in  reality, 
it  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  every 
surgeon. 

"  Every  form  assumed  by  whitlow,  how- 
ever varied  in  degree,  in  kind,  or  in  extent, 
may  be  referred,  1  conceive,  to  the  three 
following  simple  heads  : — 1st.  That  which 
is  seated  in  the  corion,  or,  at  least,  in  its 
outer  surface  ;  2d.  That  which  affects  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  ;  and  3d.  That 
which,  commencing  in  the  synovial  sheaths 
of  the  flexor  tendons,  passes  not  only  to  tlie 
cellular  substance  and  skin,  but  to  the  sub- 
jacent and  adhering  periosteum  of  the 
phalanges." 

Such  is  the  Doctor's  new  arrangement, 
between  which  and  Garengeot's,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  confess  there  is  but  this  difference, 
that  his  third  division  is  made  to  compre- 
hend a  fourth  form  of  the  disease  mentioned 
by  the  former  author,  as  commencing  in  the 
vessels  passing  from  the  periosteum  to  the 
bone,  but  which  variety  of  the  complaiat  Dr. 


Craigie  thinks  is  but  a  secondary  eflect  of 
the  inflammation  originating  in  the  thecal 
sheaths,  and  subsequently  passing  to  the  pe- 
riosteum of  the  bone.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  supposing,  until  the  contrary 
is  demonstrated,  (which,  though  Dr.  Craigie 
has  pledged  himself  to  do,  he  has  certainly 
failed  in  the  attempt,)  that  inflammation 
does  not  primarily  attack  the  periosteal  ves- 
sels of  the  bones  of  the  phalanges,  just  as 
it  does  in  tlie  acute  periostitis  of  other 
parts  of  the  the  body,  and  thereby  produce 
what  is  called  paronychia.  But  the  Doctor 
must  have  a  new  arrangement  of  his  own, 
perceiving,  we  presume,  that  some  late 
writers  acquired  a  little  reputation  by  this 
fashionable  manufacture.  There  is  not, 
indeed,  a  two-year-old  pathologist,  who 
writes  a  paper  at  any  of  our  juvenile  medi- 
cal societies,  who  has  not  his  new  arrange- 
ment ;  one  of  whom,  we  have  lately  heard, 
beat  Dr.  Copland  hollow,  having  divided 
typhus  fever  into  twenty-five  stages,  and 
assigned  very  plausible  reasons  for  his  dis- 
position of  the  subject. 

"  Nothing  is  easier,"  says  the  shrewd 
Dr.  Barclay,  "  than  in  this  way  to  class  and 
arrange  from  fancy  or  whim,  and  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  class  and  arrange  after 
the  manner  of  a  Bacon,  or  a  Linnseus.  The 
first  only  requires  a  genius  for  new-fashion- 
ing trinkets  and  dresses,  or  inventing  new 
modes  of  reform,  to  suit  the  popular  taste  of 
the  day.  The  second  requires  the  steady, 
vigorous,  penetrating  mind,  that  takes  in 
the  compass  of  nature  at  a  glance ,  that  learns 
from  herself  to  explain  her  various  opera- 
tions, and  how  to  discover  those  general 
laws,  which  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  has  willed  her  to  obey." 

The  Doctor,  we  fear,  will  come  under  the 
definition  of  one  of  these  pathological  milli- 
ners, "  with  a  genius  for  new-fashioning 
trinkets  and  dresses  ;"  but  be  this  as  it  may,, 
he  next  favours  us  with  a  description  of  the 
symptoms — lippis  et  tonsoribusi  nota — aye, 
to  the  precise  quantum  and  quality  of  the 
pain  felt  by  the  patient;  and  then,  with  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  as  a  matter  of 
couise,  as  follows ;— 
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■  '"  The  digital  corion  presents  cortoin  pe- 
culiarities, which  iirj)ress  a  particular  clia- 
racter  on  its  morbid  states.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  exceedin<:ly  vascular,  more  so 
.than  in  any  other  part  of  the  person, 
scarcely  excepting  tlie  face.  So  far  as  can 
"be  judged  from  inspection,  and  the  effects 
X)(  mechanical  means,  it  is  much  more  dense 
and  compact,  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the 
body.  Thirdly,  its  jiroper  sensibility,  or 
■what  Bichat  terms  its  organic  sensibility  is 
very  considerable  ;  and  that  which  it  de- 
rives from  minute  ramifications  of  nerves  is 
so  great,  that  several  physiological  anato- 
mists have  ascribed  to  this  circumstance, 
the  high  sensibility  and  nice  tact  of  the  digi- 
tal corion.  To  these  circumstances,  wliich 
are  well-known  to  anatomists,  may  be  partly 
ascribed  the  readiness  with  which  the 
digital  corion  assumes  the  peculiar  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  whitlow."' 

The  Doctor's  "  digital  corion"  has,  un- 
doubtedly, evinced  a  "nice  tact"  in  para- 
phrasing a  common-place  fact,  as  may  be 
perceived,  from  the  air  of  learning  with 
which  be  invests  the  simple  ideas  of  the 
density  and  sensitiveness  of  the  structure  of 
the  finger,  of  which  few  required  to  be  in- 
formed. We  are  next  entertained  with  a 
particular  account  of  the  three  kinds  of 
whitlow  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  of  proving  the  transition  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  thecal  tendons,  to  the  pe- 
riosteum and  bone ;  but  after  exhausting 
Camper's  anatomical  description  of  these 
p^rts,  and  his  own  ingenuity  in  tlie  attempt, 
he  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
with  which  every  surgeon  has  been  long 
acquainted,  namely,  that  the  inflammation  is 
propagated  by  contiguity  of  parts,  thus  : — 

"  In  short,  the  anatomical  arrangement 
of  the  digital  synovial  sheaths,  explains,  at 
once,  the  two  principal  phenomena,  for 
which  thecal  ]>aronychia  is  distinguished  : — 
death  of  the  tendons,  and  caries  of  the 
phalanges,  or  their  articular  extremities." 

No  doubt,  the  "  anatomical  arrangement" 
may,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  the 
oause  of  these  effects  ;  but  it  would  also  go 
to  prove,  that  the  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend from  tlie  periosteum  to  the  thecal  ten- 
dona,  or  the  converse  of  the  opinion  which 
ia  sought  to  be  establislie<i.    This  question, 


Iiowever,   is    of  no    practical    importance 

whatever,  and  must,  perhaps,  for  ever  re- 
main a  mere  supposition  ;  so  we  shall  turn 
from  its  consideration  to  the  treatment  and 
what,  reader,  do  you  suppose  is  the  pana- 
cea which  Dr.  Craigie  proposes,  and  would 
appropriate  as  peculiarly  his  own  !  Hear 
it,  ye  sons  of  yl'^sculai>ius,  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"  For  these  evils,  the  natural  (artificial, 
one  might  suppose)  remedy,  1  conceive,  is 
much  earlier  employment  of  the  incision. 
To  be  efficient,  indeed,  the  principle  of  this 
measure  requires  to  be  completely  changed  ; 
instead  of  using  it  with  a  view  of  opening 
an  abscess,  and  discharging  purulent  mat- 
ter, it  should  be  employed — first,  as  a 
powerful  and  efliicient  means  of  depletion  ; 
secondly,  as  the  means  of  preventing  that 
compression  which,  by  its  mechanical  power 
only,  must  speedily  arrest  the  circulation 
in  the  tendons,  and  thereby  prevent  morti- 
fication in  their  texture." 

So,  it  thus  turns  out  in  the  end,  that  the 
Doctor's  secret  is  incision,  which,  we  verily 
believe,  has  been  the  practice  of  every  sur- 
geon in  the  country  for,  at  least,  the  last 
half  century !  But,  then,  it  should  be 
"  employed  early,"  and  so  it  would,  if 
patients  only  applied  in  time,  or,  when  they 
did  so,  had  only  the  common  sense  to  sub- 
mit to  a  procedure  always  recommended, 
but  rarely  complied  with  until  suft'ering 
forces  them  to  yield  to  the  measure,  when 
too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief.  It  should 
also  be  used,  says  the  sagacious  Doctor,  to 
prevent  "  mechanical  compression"  —  as 
"  local  depletion,"  and,  as  merely  "  open- 
ing an  abscess,"  as  if  these  were  not  the 
objects  held  in  -view — the  principle  upon 
which  every  surgeon  carried  his  scalpel 
down  to  the  bone  for  the  cure  of  whitlow. 
It  is  also  worth  hearing  how  the  Doctor 
stumbled  on  this  great  discovery,  now  that 
we  have  given  the  secret  itself  • — 

"  It  is  chiefly  from  remarking  (says  he) 
the  unfavourable  termination  of  cases  of 
whitlow,  treated  on  the  rules  of  Dionis,  &c., 
or  left  to  the  use  of  the  poultice,  or  even 
neglected  entirely,  as  often  happens  with 
patients  who  will  not  apply  for  professional 
assistance  until  the  disease   is  no  longer 
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tolerable,  that  I  was  led  to  employ  incisions, 
deep  and  long-,  at  an  earlier  period  than  is 
generally  thought  necessary.  More  than 
once  I  have  been  interrogated  on  what  prin- 
ciple I  pursued  this  practice,  and  at  first 
1  was  unable  to  give  any  other  reply  than 
the  favourable  result.  The  explanation 
given  above  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  one  ; 
and,  if  it  is  so,  it  demonstrates,  most  in- 
disputably, the  rule  which  1  wish  to  esta- 
blish, that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in 
dividing,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
tendinous  sheath  of  the  affected  finger." 

Simple  hearted  man  !  did  ever  discoverer 
of  so  much  merit  speak  of  himself  with  so 
much  modesty  1  Ben  Bowsprit,  master  of 
a  merchant  man,  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, on  his  return  from  Honduras  with  a 
cargo  of  mahogany,  proclaim  himself  the  dis- 
coverer of  America,  and  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  cabinet-makers  that  his  vessel 
was  freighted  with  a  new  and  superior 
species  of  wood,  as  Dr.  Craigie  to  persuade 
the  profession  that  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  practice  of  incisions  in  whitlow!  It 
was  not,  indeed,  as  you  state,  from  observ- 
ing any  such  failures  that  you  were  led  to 
this  practice ;  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  you  were  led  to  adopt  it  from  seeing 
its  beneficial  eftects  in  some  hospital  or 
other  ;  from  reading  llichter,  the  proposer 
of  the  measure,  as  now  generally  practised, 
and  whose  name  you  have  never  once  men- 
tioned, for  obvious  reasons ;  or,  lastly,  from 
perusing  the  article  on  the  subject  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper's  Dictionary,  in  which  all 
the  information  expanded  into  your  thirty 
pages  of  plagiarism  may  be  found  condensed 
into  one  or  two  columns. 

We  have  been  prolix  in  our  exposure  of 
the  literary  larceny  committed  in  this  paper, 
beyond,  perhaps,  what  the  nature  of  the 
offence  demanded.  But  we  perceive  that 
there  is  a  disposition  abroad  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  monographs,  from  the  credit 
which  a  few  of  them  have  unjustly  secured  to 
their  authors.  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  lately 
succeeded  in  a  speculation  of  this  kind  on 
diffuse  inflammation  ;  but  the  paper  was 
wanted,  because  the  disease  had  previously 


been  but  imperfectly  and  only  recently  in- 
vestigated ;  and  well  done,  because  by  a  man 
certainly  of  considerable  talent.  Dr.  Craigie, 
emulous  of  the  success  of  his  predecessor  as 
editor  of  the  journal  in  which  he  writes 
this  article,  must  also  concoct  a  monograph, 
and  aspire  to  have  his  name  henceforth 
united  with  whitlow.  It  speaks,  however, 
little  for  the  taste  and  erudition  of  the  pro- 
fession, when  an  individual,  by  the  mere  as- 
sistance of  a  "  catalogue  raisonnc,"  and  a 
critical  condensation  of  the  labours  of  other 
writers,  can  accjuire  the  reputation  of  a 
clever  man,  and  an  original  author  in  medi- 
cal literature.  To  foster  such  attempts, 
tends  only  to  turn  the  tide  of  investigation 
from  its  natural  course,  to  fix  the  attention 
of  men  in  an  unprofitable  admiration  of  th" 
efforts  of  their  predecessors,  rather  than  to 
stimulate  them  to  a  manly  enterprise  in  the 
field  of  future  discovery.  Here  we  must 
stop  for  the  present. 
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On    the    Patient    who  suddenly   decamped  from 
Guys  Hospital.* 

When  Cooper's  nei'ei/  cut  for  stone. 
His  toils  were  long  and  heavy  ; 

This  patient  quicker  parts  has  shown, 
He  soon  cut  Cooper's  nevey. 


JOE    BUnNS     LAST. 


.Toe  Burns,  on  receiving,  last  week,  an 
invitation  to  one  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
conveisazioni,  erased,  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude, the  words,  "  Sir  Astley  gives  no 
refreshments,  as  the  conversation  will  be 
purely  scientific,"  and  sent  back  the  card 
with  the  following  emendatory  criticism  : — 
"  As  the  conversation  will  be  purely  scien- 
tific. Sir  Astley's  company  must  entertain 
themselves  at  their  own  expense." 


*  See  Lancj;t  of  last  week,  p.  4'.', 
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GENEHAL    DISPEVS.VnY,    il.DEnSCATE 
BTREEl . 

The  election  of  a  surgeon  to  this  Institu- 
tion took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  and  ter- 
minated, after  a  severe  contest,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  William  Coulson  ;  tlie  numbers 
were,  Mr.  Coulson,  391 ;  Mr.  Caswell,  130. 


college    of    PilVSXCIANS. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  evening  meetings 
was  held  last  week,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  The  object  of  these 
reunimu,  is  to  afford  to  men  of  science  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  for  the  purposes  of 
conversation,  and  discussing  matters  con 
nected  with  their  pursuits.  By  way  of 
giving  a  beginning  to  the  evening,  and 
of  affording  a  subject  of  conversation,  Sir 
Henry  Halford  read  a  paper  on  Tic  Dou- 
loureux. In  tliis  essay  he  put  forward  a 
theory,  that  tlie  distressing  malady  which 
was  the  subject  of  it,  is  produced  either  by 
a  deposit  of  bone  out  of  the  natural  course, 
or  by  an  exfoliation  of  bone,  the  conse- 
quence of  some  disease  or  injury.  He  men- 
tioned a  great  number  of  cases  which  had 
fallen  rmder  his  own  observation,  which 
tended  to  support  this  theorj'.  In  further 
illustration  of  his  position,  he  produced  a 
cranium,  in  tlie  interior  of  which  a  most  ex- 
traordinary deposition  of  bone  had  taken 
place,  and  the  hisiory  of  which  strongly  cor- 
roborated the  theory  for  which  he  contend- 
ed. The  discourse  was  rather  short,  but 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and 
excited,  as  it  was  well  calculated  to  do, 
great  interest.  The  rooms  were  very  fully 
attended,  and,  besides  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  medical  science  in  the  me- 
tropolis, there  were  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  other  professions. — Times. 
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The  case  of  lithotomy,  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
which  was  noticed  in  JN'o.  239  of  tliis  Jour- 
nal, terminated  fatally  on  the  sixtli  day  after 
the  operation— from  secondary  haemorrhage. 
At  the  time  of  the  operation,  six  or  seven 
oz.  of  blood  were  lost  ;  but  the  bleeding 
immediately  ceased  on  the  patient  being  put 
into  bed.  He  was  quite  comfortable,  and 
urine  flowed  partly  through  the  penis, 
on  the  following  day ;  the  wound  was 
healthy,  and  he  continued  remarkably  well 
until  the  evening  of  the  .5th  day,  when  hsB- 
morrhage  came  on  from  the  wound,  and 
some  blood  flowed  througli  the  urethra. 
Cold  cloths  were  applied,  and  the  bleeding, 
externally,  ceased.  The  patient,  however, 
became  pale  and  faint ;  there  was  a  sense  of 
fullness  about  the  bladder,  with  a  desire  and 
inability  to  pass  urine  ; — the  house  surgeon, 
Mr.  Weekes,  re-opened  the  wound,  and  re- 
moved the  coagula  which  filled  up  its  cavity, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  congealed  blood 
extended  into  the  bladder,  and  on  being 
turned  out,  about  two  pints  of  urine  were  for- 
cibly driven  through  the  wound.  The  bleed- 
ing vessel  was  now  discover(^d,  but  it  lay  so 
deep  that  it  was  almost  impos.sible  to  secure 
it  with  a  ligature — pressure  hy  means  of  a 
small  piece  of  sponge  and  the  finger  was, 
tlicrefore,  kept  up  for  'JO  minutes,  when  the 
bleeding  had  entirely  ceased ;  no  further 
hiemoirliage  took  jdace,  and  he  passed  water 
through  the  wound.  Tlie  quantity  of  blood 
lost  was  aboutone  pound  and  a  half.  Brandy 
and  stimulants  were  administered,  but  the 
patient  grew  more  feeble,  and  died  on  the 
loliovving  day.  The  body  was  removed  to 
Wapping,  by  the  friends  of  the  patient,  but 
permission  being  obtained,  Mr.  Lawrence 
desired  Mr.  Weekes,  and  one  of  hisdresseis, 
to  examine  it.  'i'he  bladder  was  found  con- 
tracted, and  containing,  at  its  ujjper  part, 
about  a  spoonful  of  coagulated  blood;  its 
coats  were  thickened,  but  not  otherwise 
diseased.  The  prostate  was  somewhat  en- 
larged, and  the  part  through  which  the  in- 
cision had  extended  was  thinly  covered 
with  adherent  coagulated  blood.  The  pu- 
dendal artery,  and  its  ramifications,  were 
most  carefully  examined  ;  but  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  the  hemorrhage  could  be  dis- 
covered, exce])t  the  division  of  a  small 
artery,  anterior  to  the  prostate. 


paralysis,  with  ENCi'STED  ABSCESS  AND 
extensive  RAM0LLISSE31ENT  OF  THE 
BRAIN. 

A.B.,  Eged23,  of  intemperate  habits,  had 
suffered,  for  a  considerable  time,  great  pain 
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CHANCRE,  CURED  BY  MERCURY, 


in  the  head.  About  a  week  previous  to  his 
admission  into  the  Hospital,  lie  fell  down  de- 
p'rived  of  sense  and  motion,  and  remained  in 
this  state  for  two  hours  ;  and,  on  partially 
recovering,  the  left  arm  and  leg  were  found 
paralj'sed-  When  brought  here,  there  was 
loss  of  motion  in  the  left  arm  and  leg,  and 
the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  right  side  ; 
there  was  slight  stupor,  and  he  complained 
of  great  pain  in  the  head,  on  the  right  side  ; 
pulse  rather  slow.  He  had  cough,  to  which 
he  had  been  subject  many  years,  and  he  ex- 
pectorated a  thick  yellow  mucus.  He  was 
cupped,  and  took  some  aperient  medicine. 
He  continued  in  much  the  same  state  for 
about  a  week,  when  he  became  comatose, 
and  died  in  two  days. 

Emmination. 

On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
felt  soft  and  fluctuating,  and  in  cutting  into 
it,  an  abscess,  extending  from  very  near  the 
surface,  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  right 
lateral  ventricle,  was  found  to  occupy  its 
superior  and  middle  portion.  It  contained 
nearly  three  ounces  of  thick  pus,  of  a  green- 
ish colour,  and  intolerable  foetor.  The  ab- 
scess was  distinctly  defined,  and  lined  by 
a  thick  membrane,  of  a  dark  ash  colour  ; 
its  internal  surface  was  soft  and  villous. 
The  cerebral  matter,  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tent around  the  cyst,  was  broken  down, 
soft  and  pulpy.  The  left  lateral  ventricle 
contained  an  unusual  quantity  of  fluid.  The 
inferior  part  of  both  lungs  was  inflamed, 
and  there  was  a  single  encysted  tuberele, 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  the  superior  part 
of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 


LARGE  CHANCRE,  WITH  DESTnUCTION  OF 
THE  ANTERIOR  THIRD  OF  THE  GIANS 
PENIS,  CURED  BV  THE  FREE  EXHIBITION 
OP    MERCURY. 

Robert  Smithers.  aged  2fi,  a  thin,  unhealthy 
looking  man,  was  admitted  into  Henry's 
Ward,  January  ;U,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Lawrence.  He  had  been  subject  to  gleet 
for  many  months,  and  about  a  month  ago 
a  bubo  appeared  in  tlie  right  groin.  A  week 
afterwards,  he  perceived  a  small  superficial 
sore  on  the  glans  penis,  around  the  urethra. 
He  applied  to  a  medical  man,  who  ordered 
him  a  lotion  and  some  pills  ;  these  measures 
aftbrded  but  temporary  relief;  the  sore  gra- 
dually enlarged,  put  on  a  dark-coloured  ap- 
pearance, and  was  so  painfal  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  opium  to  procure  sleep.  On 
his  admission,  the  anterior  third  of  the  glans 
penis  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  large  ulcer, 
of  a  dark  livid  colour,  not  excavated,  but 
presenting  aa  appearaace,  as  if  a  portion  of 


the  glans  had  been  sliced  oflf,  'occupied  the 
entire  exposed  surface  ;  the  discharge  from 
it  was  not  of  that  fcctid  ichorous  character, 
which  accompanies  the  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion ;  the  surrounding  inflammation  was  but 
little,  and  the  prejiuce  was  loose,  and  could 
be  easily  drawn  over  the  glans.  There  was 
a  suppurating  bubo  in  tlie  right  groin.  He 
had  occasional  acute  darting  pain  in  the  ul- 
cer, but  the  constitutional  disturbance  was 
not  great.  Pulse  feeble,  tongue  coated, 
bowels  open.  Batley's  liq.  opii  sedat.  di- 
luted, was  applied  to  the  sore,  and  he  took 
pil.  sa])onis  cum  opio,  gr.  v.  at  bed  time. 

Feb.  3.  The  ulcer  was  not  improved ;  it  had 
a  dirty,  foul,  ulcerated  aspect,  and,  at  one 
part,  it  seemed  disposed  to  spread.  The  pain 
had  been  so  severe  as  to  require  the  repe- 
tition of  the  opiate  every  eiglit  hours.  Mr. 
Lawrence  now  determined  to  employ  mer- 
cury freely,  and  therefore  ordered  the  pa- 
tient, calomel  gr.  ii.,  opii  gr.  j  every  four 
hours.  He  remarked  to  the  pupils,  that  he 
had  seen  a  few  examples  of  the  same  form  of 
disease,  and  that  its  progress  was  arrested 
only  by  the  free  and  speedy  use  of  mercury. 
In  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  which  came 
under  his  observation  some  years  ago,  the 
destructive  process  had  been  more  rapid, 
and  had  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  glans ; 
a  surgeon,  who  had  great  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  venereal  disease,  immediately 
ordered  the  free  use  of  mercury,  under  which 
the  aifection  soon  subsided. 

6.  'J'he  ulcer  was  cleaner,  and  had  nearly 
lost  its  dark-coloured  foul  appearance,  and 
granulations  were  forming ;  the  prepuce 
was  more  swollen,  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
denude  the  glans ;  the  pain  was  much 
abated  ;  mouth  not  affected  by  the  mer- 
cury. Continue  the  pills  every  four  hours, 
and  rub  in  a  drachm  of  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
every  night. 

8.  The  mouth  was  sore  ;  there  was  a 
marked  and  decided  improvement  in  the; 
ulcer,  it  presented  a  clear  granulated  sur- 
face ;  there  was  little  or  no  surrounding 
inflammation ;  and  he  could  denude  the 
glans  with  ease. 

10.  TJie  sore  was  quite  healthy,  having  a 
granulated  surface  and  cicatrising  at  its 
edges ;  the  mouth  and  gums  were  mucli 
atfected  by  the  mercury  j  and  he  had  diarrhasa' 
with  slight  tenesmus  ;  discontinue  the  pills  ; 
repeat  the  ung.  hydrarg. 

In  a  few  days  the  ointment  was  discon- 
tinued ;  the  sore  healed  rapidly  and  cica- 
trised ;  he  remained  in  the  Hospital  about  3 
weeks  afterwards,  when  the  soreness  of  his 
mouth  and  gums  subsided ;  and  he  was 
discharged  quite  well. 


MALIGNANT  TUBERCULAR  DISEASE. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S   HOSPITAL. 


PROTRUSION    OF    THE    EYE,     CONSEQUENT 
UPON    DISEASE    OF    THE    ANTHUM.* 

The  subjoined  case  at  present  iu  Isaac's 
Ward,  affords  a  melaucholy  exemplification 
of  tbe  del'ormity  and  sufleriug  produced  by 
tbe  formation  of  a  polypous  tumour  witbin 
tbe  antrum.  Tbe  particulars  of  tbe  case  are 
as  i'ollow  :  — 

William  Place,  i;5  years  of  age,  baving  a 
delicate  skin,  and  scrofulous  diathesis,  ad- 
mitted on  tbe  13tb  of  filarcb,  slates,  tbat 
about  eight  months  ago  be  experienced  a 
slight  difficulty  of  breathing  through  the 
right  nostril,  which  continued  for  about  two 
months,  when  be  was  attacked  with  severe 
pain  about  the  orbit,  and  especially  over 
tlie  superciliary  ridge,  and  adjoining  portion 
of  tbe  forehead.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  he  felt  very  severe  deep-seated  pain  in 
tlie  orbit,  and  was  conscious  of  a  dimness  of 
vision  ;  as  soon  as  this  latter  event  bad  taken 
place,  there  was  a  mitigation  of  pain  ;  but 
the  face  and  eye  began  to  swell,  and  the 
latter  part  very  shortly  to  protrude  from  tbe 
orbit. 

At  the  present  time,  April  4,  tbe  face 
is  gTeatly  deformed,  from  the  very  mani- 
fest enlargement  and  swelling  of  the  right 
cheek  bone  ;  the  eye  is  considerably  pro- 
truded, both  lids  (but  more  especially  the 
upper)  are  much  swollen,  and  of  a  livid  co- 
lour ;  there  is  excessive  chemosis  of  the 
conjunctiva,  so  tbat  this  membrane  pro- 
trudes between  tbe  lids.  Tbe  cornea  is 
liazy ;  there  is  constant  epiphora,  and  tbe 
power  of  vision  is  greatly  impaired. 

Looking  into  tbe  mouth,  we  observe  tbe 
right  side  of  tbe  psdate  pushed  down,  so  as 
to  form  a  tumour,  wbicb  has  a  soft  feel.  In 
the  right  nostril  may  be  seen  a  polypous 
body.  There  are  great  pain  and  exquisite 
tenderness  of  tbe  malar  bone,  and  much 
swelling  of  tbe  soft  parts  below  the  antrum. 
Tbe  man  states,  tbat  until  tbe  appearance 
of  the  present  disease,  be  bas  uniformly  en- 
joyed good  health.  When  first  affected,  be 
applied  to  a  medical  man  in  tbe  country, 
who  bad  recourse  to  blood-letting,  the  ap- 
plication of  blisters  and  leeches,  together 
with  the  use  of  laxatives,   and  mercury  to 


•  We  find  tbe  case  designated  in  Mr. 
Travers' book,  proptusis;  this  is  one  sample 
of  tbe  nauseating  affectation  of  learning  dis- 
played on  all  occasions  by  our  friend  Ben. 
Not  long  since  we  beard  him  speak  of  a 
•'  quaque-versai"  dilatation. 


ptyalism,  but  all  these  means  alike  failed  in 

affording  relief. 

The  treatment  hitherto  adopted  in  tbe 
Hospital  has  been,  the  a})plication  of  leeches, 
a  blister  between  the  shoulders,  and  also 
subsequently  upon  tbe  forehead  and  temple  ; 
a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel  night  and 
morning,  afterwards  conjoined  with  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  to  be  taken  at  bed  time.  It 
is  tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Travers,  under  whose 
care  tbe  patient  is  placed,  tbat  there  is  en- 
cysted polypous  disease  within  tbe  antrum, 
which,  baving  gradually  increased,  has 
puslied  up  tbe  orbit,  and  occasioned  an  ex- 
trusion of  tbe  eye  ;  the  disease  liaving  also 
extended  into  the  nostril. 

April  14.  Tbe  disease  has  manifestly 
increased  since  tbe  last  report,  tbe  face  being 
much  more  swollen.  Spirit  lotion  bas  been 
prescribed  with  some  relief. 


Tbe  only  operation  performed  at  this 
Hospital  since  our  last  report,  is  amputa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  tbe  band  by  Mr.  Green, 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  bad  suffered  severe 
injury  from  the  cog-wheel  of  a  machine. 
Tbe  thumb  and  little  finger  were  allowed  to 
remain,  whilst  the  three  metacarpal  bones, 
with  their  corresponding  upper  carpal  bones, 
were  detached  :   tbe  boy  is  doing  well. 


GUY'S     HOSPITAL. 


SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF  MALIGNANT  TU- 
BERCULAR DISEASE,  OCCURRING  IN  VA- 
RIOUS   PARTS    OF    THE    BODY. 

Malignant  diseases  are,  for  tbe  most  part, 
considered  under  two  grand  divisions — fun- 
goid and  cancerous.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  tbat  there  are  many  diseases 
clearly  of  a  malignant  character,  which  bear 
no  resemblance  to  either  of  tbe  foregoing. 
Such  is  tbe  case  we  are  about  to  relate, 
wbicli  essentially  consists  in  the  formation 
of  tubercles,  immediately  beneath  the  skin, 
in  various  parts  of  tbe  body. 

Charity's  Ward. — M.  C,  ffitat.35,  a  woman 
of  spare  habit  and  unhealthy  appearance, 
married,  and  the  mother  of  two  children, 
was  admitted,  on  the  19tb  of  IMarcb,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Key.  She  states,  tbat  when 
about  twenty-twoyears  of  age,  she  discovered 
a  small  brown  wart  on  tlie  anterior  part  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  it  greatly  increased  during 
tbe  time  of  her  pregnancy  ;  two  years  after- 
wards she  tore  oif  tbe  top  of  this  wart, 
after  which  it  rapidly  grew  and  attained  a 
considerable  size,  and,  in  tbe  space  of  two 
months,  she  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  re- 
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TUMOUR  ON  THE  NECK. 


moved  tbe  tumour.  This  took  place  twoj^ears 
prior  to  her  admission  into  the  Hospital, 
and  the  part  healed  after  the  operation,  but 
it  subsequently  became  hard,  and  eventually 
a  small  tumour  made  its  appearance  at  the 
original  diseased  spot :  she  now  had  re- 
course to  the  notorious  Macdonald,  who 
literally  saturated  her  with  mercury. 

There  is  now,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
left  fore  arm,  an  elevated  tumour  of  the  size 
of  a  nutmeg,  its  base  being  somewhat 
broader  than  its  upper  part ;  on  the  carpal 
side,  it  has  a  warty  or  seedy  appearance, 
and,  to  some  extent  around  nearly  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  tubercle,  the 
skin  is  of  a  deep  copper-colour.  In  the 
axilla,  close  to  the  side,  is  a  hard  tu- 
mour of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  it  is 
slightly  moveable,  and,  occasionally,  lanci- 
nating pains  are  experienced  in  it.  There 
is  one  small  tubercle  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  mamma,  and,  on  the  body, 
there  are  several  of  a  similar  kind. 

April  15.  The  means  employed,  since  the 
patient's  admission,  are  the  administration 
of  twenty  minims  of  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  twice  a  day,  and, 
subsequeutly,  the  exhibition  of  half  a 
drachm  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  in  an 
ounce  of  infusion  of  senna,  twice  a  day  ; 
Dover's  powder  at  bed-time.  The  woman's 
general  health  is  now  suffering  much  ;  she 
complains  of  violent  pain  in  the  loins,  and 
keeps  her  bed  in  consequence  ]  the  tumour 
of  the  arm  has  increased. 


ULCERATION  OF  THE  NOSE,  CALLED  "LUPUS, 
SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED. 

There  is  a  class  of  diseases  which  seems 
to  hold  an  intermediate  range  between  ma- 
lignant and  common  disease  ;  we  might, 
perhajjs,  designate  these  affections  intract- 
able, and,  as  instances  of  this  nature,  we 
would  enumerate  the  ulceration  of  the  nose 
and  face  called  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere  ; 
certain  ulcerations  of  the  lip,  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  some  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact,  which  we  do  not  call  to 
mind  as  noticed  by  any  surgical  writer,  that 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  structure  of 
which  there  are  many  follicles,  are  subject 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  ulceration,  which,  al- 
though intractable  is  not  inmrabie, 

Lydia's  Ward,  \o.  .5.  Mary  Steel,  aetat.  '20, 
of  light  complexion  and  general  good  health, 
came  into  the  Hospital  on  the  IDth  of  March, 
under  the  care  of  ^Ir.  Key. 

When  admitted,  there  wa?  general  red- 
ness of  the  skin  of  the  right  ala  nasi,  and  an 
ulcer  on  this  ])art  of  ilie  size  of  a  silver 
penny,  not  deep,  but  devoid  of  grauulations, 
aad  its  surface  covered  with  a  yellowish 


slough.  There  was  a  thickening  and  slight 
overlapping  of  the  fleshy  septum,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  separation.  The 
patient  stated,  that  the  ulcer  described  had 
existed  several  months,  having  first  made 
its  appearance  as  a  small  pimple,  but  the 
nose  liad  previously  been  in  a  diseased  state. 
The  disease  began  five  years  ago,  with  swell- 
ing and  redness  of  the  nose,  then  pimples 
made  their  appearance,  and  subsequently 
the  parts  ulcerated.  She  had  had  recourse  to 
various  medicinal  means,  and  sometimes 
the  sore  had  nearly  healed. 

Tlie  treatment,  which  has  been  success- 
fully resorted  to  in  this  case,  is  as  follows  : 

Mercurial  ointment,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Camphor,  one  drachm ; 
Spirit  of' turpentine,  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
Adeps,  half  an  ounce  ; — to  be  made  into  an 

ointment,  and  applied  to  the  sore  night 

and  morning. 

A  scruple  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day. 

A  report  made  on  the  loth  of  April, 
states  that  the  ulcer  has  entirely  healed, 
and  the  skin  of  the  ala  nasi  has  lost  the 
morbid  redness,  which  was  so  very  remark- 
able on  the  patient's  admission. 


EXTENSIVE  MALIGNANT  {V)  TUMOUR  ON  THE 
SIDE  OF  THE  NECK,  EXTENDING  INTO  THE 
FAUCES. 

This  case,  now  in  Charity's  Ward,  may  be 
convenientl}''  related  in  conjunction  with  the 
foregoing  cases. 

The  subject  of  this  disease  is  an  unhealthy 
looking  woman,  44  years  of  age  ;  she  has 
borne  10  children,  and  her  catamenia  have 
not  yet  ceased,  being  occasionally  profuse. 
Four  years  ago  she  perceived  a  small  liard 
tumour  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  went 
on  very  gradually  increasing  for  more  than 
three  years,  when  she  found  a  swelling  on  the 
right  side  of  the  fauces. 

The  tumour  now  extends  from  the  mastoid 
process  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw;  it  is  very 
iiard,  and  lias  an  even  surface  ;  little  or  no 
pain  is  felt  on  pressure,  hut  occasional  lan- 
cinating pains  are  experienced  in  the  swell- 
ing. Upon  looking  into  tlie  mouth,  the  tu- 
mour may  be  seen  occupying  the  right  side 
of  the  fauces  and  extending  over  the  root  of 
the  tongue  ;  there  is  some  difficulty  of  de- 
glutition and  a  thickness  of  voice.  The 
woman's  general  health  is  good. 

The  only  treatment  hitherto  adopted,  is 
the  administration  of  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  twice  a  day. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  was  not  aware,  until  within  these 
few  daj-s,  tliat  you  had  been  pleased  to  re- 
publisli  a  letter  of  mine,  in  The  Lancet  of 
the  'Jjd  ult.,  which  had  originally  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  3d  of  January 
last,  in  answer  to  one  signed  "  A  Scotch 
Doctor,"  inserted  by  thatpaper  in  one  of  its 
December  numbers. 

May  I  observe,  that  it  would  have  been 
only  fair  play,  to  have  given  your  readers 
the  Scotch  Doctor's  letter,  which  drew  fortli 
my  reply,  and  not  have  held  up  mine,  as  an 
attack  to  provoke  the  reply  of  another, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  measure  of 
defence.  The  letter  of"  JMedicus"  appears 
consecutively  ;  of  course,  he  either  induced 
you  to  insert  both  mine  and  his,  or  you 
employed  him  to  answer  mine.  1  say 
employed,  because  I  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment insult  you,  by  suspecting  you  of  tlie 
authorsliip.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  I 
ever  had  a  doubt  on  the  subject  of  northern 
medical  education,  your  friend  has  set  that 
doubt  at  rest ;  he  has  occupied  nine  columns 
of  your  paper,  ringing  changes  on  his  a.  b.  c  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  applying  the 
epithets  "  Old  Dotard,"  *'  Old  iMan  of  De- 
vizes," "  Old  \Voman,"  &c.,  to  me,  he  has 
not  broached  one  original  thought,  nor  one 
useful  argument,  save  the  solitary  one  which 
makes  against  him  throughout  his  letter, 
thus  affording  a  living  commentary  upon  the 
melancholy  truth,  "  tliat  ideas  are  not  innate." 

It  is  requisite,  however,  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  tlie  Scotch  Doctor,  who  contended 
originally,  that  the  act  of  Union  amalgamated 
our  laws  and  institutions  with  those  of  Scot- 
land, and  thereby  broke  down  every  cor- 
porate right  and  chartered  privilege  we  had  : 
this  I  denied.  The  act  of  Union  did  spe- 
cifically provide  to  secure  the  privileges  of 
all  the  Scotch  universities,  and  of  all  the 
corporate  and  chartered  bodies  in  tliat  king- 
dom ;  but,  in  doing  so,  gave  no  power  to 
that  nation,  to  trample  down  otir  chartered 
rights  or  privileged  institutions ;  on  this 
point  we  stand  ;  we  want  nothing  from  the 
Scots.  What  right  have  they  to  demand 
concessions  from  us  1  jNIedicus  says,  per- 
haps I  did  not  know,  that  at  the  Union,  the 
religion  and  laws  of  Scotland  differed  from 
those  of  England  ;  lie  is  very  wide  of  the 
truth  in  all  his  conjectures,  respecting  the 
Old  Dotard.  Allow  me  to  tell  hira,  that 
the  religion  of  Scotland  was  the  same  as 
that  of  England,  (tlie  reformed,  whether 
Calvinistic  or  Lutheran,  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difl'erence,)  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  but  with  a  simpler  form  of  church 


government,  and  a  much  humbler  and 
cheaper  provision  for  its  clergy  ;  that  the 
laws  of  both  kingdoms  were  nearly,  very 
nearly,  the  same,  with  a  difi'erent,  and  per- 
haps a  cheaper  form  of  administering  them  ; 
that  the  branches  of  medical  science  were 
equally  the  same,  but  practised  differently, 
and  communicated  with  much  less  regard  to 
the  previous  elementary  knowledge  of  tlie 
pupil  in  Scotland,  for  economy's  sake.  Cheap 
physic,  like  clieap  divinity,  being  then,  as 
it  is  now,  a  desideratum  in  that  kingdom,  and 
as  a  consequence,  academical  honors  were, 
and  are,  to  be  obtained,  in  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, without  establishing  the  candi- 
date's claim  to  the  general  education  of  a 
gentleman,  without  establishing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture, or  bis  competence  in  the  particular 
profession  chosen  by  him. 

J^ow,  Sir,  in  support  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations, you  will  permit  me  to  advert  to 
a  letter  in  one  of  your  last  November  Num- 
bers, signed  "  Scotus."  I  have  a  right  to 
infer,  tliat  the  statements  contained  in  that 
letter  are  true,  or  your  vehement  advocate 
for  those  northern  graduates,  has  basely  be- 
trayed the  cause  he  professes  to  honour,  in 
not  liaving  contradicted  them  at  the  mo- 
ment. "  Scotus"  says,  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty  soi  disunt  physicians  were  capped 
and  toga'd  in  one  day  at  Edinburgh,  but  of 
these  it  was  notorious,  that  few  ever  took 
tlie  trouble  of  writing  his  !  !  !  his  !  !  thesis  ; 
that  the  vast  majority  were  purchased  ready 
cut  and  dried  from  certain  manufacturers  of, 
and  dealers  in,  medical  Latin  in  Edinburgh. 
"Scotus"  further  informs  you,  that  the 
mockery  of  an  examination  was  gone 
through,  that  the  reality  of  the  thing  was 
impossible  :  he  admits  that  observations 
were  made  by  some  of  the  professors,  chal- 
lenging certain  positions  advanced  by  one, 
or  otiier  of  the  candidates,  which  were 
faintly  answered  by  an  imo, — certe^  rede 
dixisti.  Thus  the  farce  ended ;  and  these 
pseudo  physicians,  like  so  manj  vampires  or 
liarpies,  are  let  loose,  to  prey  upon  whatever 
community  they  can  fasten  on.  Is  your 
friend  JMedicus  one  of  these  1  or  does  he 
boast  the  purer  parchment  of  Aberdeen  1  or 
the  green  wax  of  St.  Andrews'?  In  either 
case,  1  congratulate  him  upon  his  academi- 
cal distinctions  !  upon  his  possessing  one  of 
those  badges,  the  best  of  which,  according 
to  "  Scotus's"  description,  ought  to  be  felt 
as  a  degradation  by  an  honourable  mind. 

JMedicus  lays  great  stress  upon  the  non- 
acijuaintance  with  the  bilious  remittent 
lever  of  Walcheren,  evinced  by  Sir  Lucas 
Pt-pys,  and  the  calling  of  Sir  (jilbert  Blane 
pending  the  investigation,  but  he  betrays  a 
great  want  of  information  on  the  subject. 
Sir  L.  Pepys  received  his  appointment  as 
physician  general,  with  the  view  of  his  pre- 
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siding  at  tlie  Army  IMedical  Board,  and  su- 
perintendinji  tlie  examination  and  admission 
of  medical  officers  ;  it  was  no  more  expected 
that  lie  should  proceed  on  service,  than  that 
liis  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  V'ork 
should  do  so.  The  situation  Sir  Lucas  held, 
hejilled  as  an  elegant  scholar,  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, and  an  able  and  accomplished  phy- 
sician. ])r.  Blane  was  called  forth,  because 
lie  had  been  employed  as  a  subordinate 
physician  in  the  navv,  during  the  American 
war,  and  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  was,  there- 
fore, supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  febrile  action,  modified  by 
climate,  season,  and  topography.  Dr.  Blane 
had  then  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  naval 
service  of  400Z.  per  annum,  for  twenty-five 
years;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  government 
had  a  right  to  call  for  the  opinion  of  any 
public  servant,  with  such  a  retaining  fee  ; 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  Scotch 
graduate,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
measure. 

As  to  the  recent  admission,  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  of  two  persons  who  have  prac- 
tised as  apothecaries,  which  occurrence 
INIedicus  brings  forward  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  I  must  take  leave  to  remind  you 
who  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
college,  and  Medicus  who  appears  to  know 
nothing  of  it,  that  Denman  was  an  apothe- 
cary, that  Farquhar  was,  that  ff^alsham  was, 
that  Merriman  was,  that  Hooper  was,  and 
that  last,  though  not  least,  John  Mason  Good 
was,  (a  scholar  as  superior  to  your  hyper- 
borean medical  abortions  as  a  human  being 
is  to  an  ape,)  these,  with  many  others, 
were  apothecaries,  and  general  practitioners, 
and  wlien  he  talks  of  the  dearth  of  talent 
among  the  mere  handful  of  individuals  who 
compose  the  London  College,  one  would 
suppose  that  Si/denham,  Heherden,  Gillian, 
Haighton,  Latham,  Temple,  Babington,  Hooper, 
Clutterbuck,  Paris,  &c.  &c.,  had  never  lived; 
but  says  ]\Iedicus,  "  the  Scotch  colleges 
have  found  themselves  degraded  by  not 
having  their  degrees  acknowledged  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire." — Let  him  read  Sco- 
tus's  letter,  and  then  declare  whether  Scotch 
colleges  have  not  reached  that  point,  at 
which  degradation  becomes  impossible. 
Oh  !  but  then  he  does  not  advocate  the  ve- 
nality of  some  of  the  Scotch  universities.  Will 
liis  advocacy  make  them  more  or  less  venal  1 
after  the  jiicture  drawn  by  "  Scotus,"  may  1 
ask  which  is  the  most  corrupt?  It  is  a 
ticklish  question  ;  were  I  called  upon  to  an- 
swer, I  should  say  tliey  were  all  damnable 
alike — at  all  events,  IVledicus  admits  their 
venality  to  a  certain  extent,  purity  with  him 
may  appertain  to  Edinburgli  !  to  Glasgow'! 
to  Aberdeen  !  or  perhaps  St.  Andrews?  or 
where  does  it  belong  1  break  down  the  rights 
of  the  London  College  of  Pliysicians,  break 


sities,  and  every  recreant  rascal  from  Medi- 
cus's  venal  colleges  would  be  at  liberty  to 
fix  himself  in  London,  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
(as  these  spurious  reptiles  have  done  in 
every  other  part  of  Kngland,)  and  call  him- 
self a  physician  ;  but  1  would  ask,  if  Edin- 
borough  graduates  are  to  practise,  without 
let  or  restraint,  why  not  Glasgow?  if  the 
latter,  why  not  Aberdeen  ?  and  if  Aberdeen, 
then  whj' not  St.  Andrew's?  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  in  favour  of  the  powers, 
the  privileges,  and  the  permanency  of  the 
London  College,  and  it  is  the  strongest  that 
body  can  require,  it  is  overwhelming  !  it  is 
that  none  should  be  permitted  to  practise 
until  their  competence  be  ascertained  by 
legal  inquiry,  which  so  far  from  leading  to 
an  abridgment,  or  suppression  of  the  powers 
of  the  college,  is  irresistibly  in  favour  of 
an  extension  of  them  ;  the  honest  graduate 
of  a  Scotch  or  foreign  university,  the  man 
fond  of  his  profession,  and  justly  proud  of 
hard  earned  honours  ;  even  Medicus,  him- 
self, if  he  is  not  disgraced  by  a  venal  degre^, 
must  be  desirous  that  a  broad  line  should 
be  drawn  between  the  possessor  of  distinc- 
tions, legitimately  obtained,  and  him  who 
obtains  them  venally  ;  every  honourable  man 
must  wish  to  be  separated  from  the  venal 
tribe  :  the  Horatian  line,  "  odi  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo,"  can  never  die  in  his  me- 
mory, nor  be  estranged  from  his  feelings  ;  he 
must  be  anxious  that  a  legal  inquiry  into 
the  validity  of  his  patent  of  precedence 
should  take  place,  to  distinguish  liim  from 
the  vulgar  herd.  The  laws  of  England  have 
placed  the  power  to  institute  this  inquiry, 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  that  body  will  deserve  depriva- 
tion whenever  it  shall  shrink  from  an  honest 
discharge  of  its  duty. 

Medicus  states  it  is  far  from  his  wish  to 
deti'actfrom  the  merits  of  an  English  univer- 
sity— his  wish !  the  detraction  of  such  a 
writer  as  Medicus  !  !  how  we  apples  swim  ! 
he  then  furnishes  us  with  the  only  thing 
like  argument  his  letter  contains. — "  Jew,  I 
thank  thee,"  namely,  that  whoever  obtains  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  is  willing  to  give  public 
proof  of  his  possessing  it,  ought  to  be  permit- 
ted to  practise  his  profession  any  where  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  that  of  the  community. 
Excellent ;  ttie  power  to  call  for,  and  elicit 
tliis  public  proof,  must  be  delegated  to  s  ime 
body  ;  and  the  laws  of  this  realm  of  England 
have  granted  that  power,  in  a  limited  de- 
gree, to  the  London  College  of  Phj'sicians, 
and  until  that  college  can  get  an  extension 
of  its  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  compel  every 
venal  graduate,  or  pretended  gi;aduate,  to 
submit  to  examination  and  license,  before 
tliey  are  permitted  to  practise,  it  should 
compel  all  within  its  reach  ;  it  is  ridiculous 
to  urge,  as  on  argument,  why  the  college 
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it  cannot  (for  want  of  power)  do  all  tlie 
good  it  ouglil !  iNlcdicus,  to  bo  consistent, 
sliould  exert  himself  in  petitioning  the  legis- 
lature for  an  extention  of  the  powers  of 
the  college,  rendering  it  imperative  upon 
every  venal  graduate,  now  practising  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  to  submit  lo  examina- 
tion by,  and  license  from,  that  body  :  simi- 
lar powers  being  granted  to  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  those 
kingdoms  respectively. 

The  remarks  of  Medicus,  respecting  the 
Penitentiary,  are  ill  advised,  and  uncalled 
for  ;  it  is  a  subject  which  could  not  be  entered 
upon  without  involving-  personalities  ;  and  al- 
though an  individual  concerned  might  boast 
a  Si.  Andrew,  or  an  Aberdeen  degree,  yet 
as  he  is  no  party  to  thiscorrespondenoe,  the 
attack,  bowever  invited,  would  be  illiberal ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  the  quarantine  laws,  I 
^o  fearlessly  assert  that  the  London  College 
of  Physicians  were  as  competent  to  advise 
the  government  as  any  body  of  medical 
graduates  could  by  possibility  be,  viz.  indi- 
.viduals  who  had  not  actually  resided  within 
the  sphere  of  contagious  disease  :  every  man 
of  common  sense  will  say  that  the  proper 
persons  to  give  evidence  on  so  momentous 
a  question,  either  before  the  privy  council, 
or  House  of  Commons,  were  the  medical  men 
of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  served  longest 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  what  then  has  this  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject in  discussion  1 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  take  the  li- 
berty of  quoting  a  passage  from  the  ad- 
vertisement to  your  last  volume. — "  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  test  of  medical  ability 
as  that  which  would  be  afforded  by  public 
examinations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an 
academical  education  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, affords  a  beUer  securitii  to  the  public, 
for  the  competency  and  respectability  of  a 
practitioner,  than  the  mere  fact  of  possess- 
ing a  Scotch  diploma.  The  academical  edu- 
cation may  not  of  itself  afford  much  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  professional  knowledge, 
but  a  man  who  has  incurred  the  expense  of  such 
an  education,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  a  medical  degree,  is  more  likely 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  discharge  of  pro- 
fessional duties  than  one  whose  diploma  may 
prove  nothing  but  the  fact  of  an  outlay  of  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  fifteen  pounds"  * 

I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  Medicus, 
briefly  remarking  that  vituperation   is  not 
-argument,  neither  are  reproachful  epithets, 
applied  personally,    a  proof  of  gentlemanly 
education,  however  strongly  they  may  indi- 
cate a  low  and  depraved  taste. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
A  RETIRED  General  Practitioner. 
Devizes,  April  4th,  182fi. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  the  220th  numberof  your  valua- 
ble .Tournal,  a  case  of  retention  of  urine  is 
related,  treated  by  iVIr.W.  S.  Cox  of  Birming- 
ham. It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  re- 
lator of  a  case  sliould  be  scrupulously  exact  ia 
his  descriptions  and  statements — that  the 
report  of  a  case  should  be  an  exact  copy 
of  an  excellent  picture.  Had  the  reporter 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Cox's  case  acted  upon  this 
principle,  we  should  probably  have  seen 
a  very  different  description. — He  states 
"  that  after  cutting  down  upon  the  staff," 
(which,  by  the  by,  was  not  done  quite  in 
the  masterly  style  represented,)  "  JMr.  Cox 
attempted  to  divide  the  prostate  gland  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der with  a  French  bistoury,  but  was  foiled 
from  the  shortness  of  the  instrument,  and,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  recession  of  the  gland, 
and  from  the  distended  state  of  the  blad- 
der." Now,  according  to  his  statements,  we 
should  of  course  conclude  the  bistoury  did 
not  reach  the  prostate  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  Mr.  Cox  was  evidently  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  the  distended  viscus  ;  the 
knife  instead  of  dividing  the  gland,  passed 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  di- 
vided the  plexus  of  veins  covering  the 
back  part  of  the  prostate  and  vesiculae 
seminales,  from  hence  occurred  the  con- 
siderable venous  hfemorrhage  ;  the  reporter 
mentions,  moreover,  the  bistoury  was  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the 
trochar  he  succeeded  with  in  puncturing 
the  bladder,  which  was  used  with  a  blind 
thrust,  and  evidently  as  a  last  resource.  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
process  of  the  case  after  the  operation,  but 
was  informed  by  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  at  the  time  he  left  the  infirmary,  his 
water  passed  in  a  stream  not  thicker  than  a 
knitting  needle. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Narrator  Verus. 
Birmingham,  February  18th,  1828. 

P.S,  I  see  from  your  .Tournal  of  the  9th 
instant,  you  are  fond  of  zoological  pursuits  : 
we  have  a  large  genus  oi  bats  liere  ;  they  are 
of  a  solitary  and  selfish  nature  as  the  gener- 
ality of  their  species  1  believe  are,  and  may 
be  now  and  then  seen  hovering  about  the 
General  Hospital,  Dispensary,  and  Town 
Infirmary.  I  thought  after  the  use  of  your 
highly  creditable  engine  some  months  ago, 
they  were  a  little  roused,   but  am  sorry  to 
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say  they  have  again  returned  to  their  dark 
abodes;  aud  are  in  a  deeper  state  of  torpidity 
than  ever. 

Should  I  witness  anything  farther  of  their 
habits,  that  will  facilitate  your  studies,  or 
add  to  your  "  cabinet  of  curiositie*,"  you 
may  depend  upon  hearing  from  ine. 


LONDON   HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  ofTiiv.  Lancwn 

Sir, — On  looking  over  your  last  Number,* 
I  observed  an  article  relating  to  some  ar- 
rangements in  the  London  Hospital,  on 
which  1  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  discuss  the 
justice  of  those  observations  made  on  Mr. 
Headington  ;  but  the  anonymous  author  of 
that  paper  has  rather  unnecessarily  intro- 
duced an  assertion  respecting  Mr.  Luke's 
character  as  a  lecturer,  both  unjustifiable  in 
itself  and  ap;gravated  by  the  somewhat  cen- 
temptuous  manner  in  which  it  is  couclied. 
I  allude  to  this  sentence.  "  The  students 
would  not  object  to  Mr.  Luke's  lecturing, 
did  that  gentleman  possess  the  necessary 
qualities  for  a  good  lecturer,  ■w'liich  forsooth 
he  does  not."  Aud  this,  his  private  soli- 
tary opinion,  he,  with  great  generosity  and 
most  gratuiously ,  divides  amongst  his  fellow- 
students.  That  his  fellow-students  think 
Mr.  Headington  a  better  lecturer  than  Mr. 
Luke,  I  feel  little  inclination  to  deny  ;  it 
would  be  singular  if  this  were  not  the  case. 
But  that  iNIr.  Luke  is  considered,  by  his 
class,  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an 
anatomical  and  surgical  teacher,  (this,  I 
conceive,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
1  have  quoted,)  is,  to  use  too  mild  a  term, 
perfectly  incorrect.  And  1  am  certain  I 
am  uttering  the  sentiments  of  the  students 
of  the  London  Hospital,  in  a  refutation, 
which  (sensible  of  the  feeling  such  an  asser- 
tion, in  such  a  form,  is  calculated  to  inspire 
against  a  gentleman  whose  character  I 
esteem,  and  whose  talents  I  respect)  I 
wish,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  make  as  public  as  the  charge  itself. 
Yours,  &c. 

A.  C.  Robinson, 
Student  of  the  Lond.  Hosp. 

London  Hospital,  April  1,  1828. 

P.  S.  Allow  me  to  regret  that  your  corre- 
spondent has  so  inconveniently  forgotten  his 
name,  as  I  think  ray  fellow  students  ought, 
in  common  justice,  to  know  whence  those 
sentiments  emanate,  wliich  are,  v^dth  singu- 
lar modesty,  represented  as  their  own. 


*  No.  239. 


The  official  Asses  of  Guy's  Hospital,  have 
pested  the  following  sensible  notice  at  the 
Lodge.  If  these  worthies  are  really  desi- 
rous of  a  contest  with  the  Press,  let  them 
come  on — 

"  And  damn'd  be  he  that  first  cries,  hold,  enough." 

Guy's  Hospital,  April  8,  1828. 
Order, — That,  in  consequence  of  untrue 
and  unprofessional  statements,  relating  to 
this  Hospital,  having  appeared  in  I'he 
Lancet,  no  person  who  reports  for,  ©r  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  that  publication, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  practice,  or 
the  schools  of  this  Hospital. 

James  Browell,  Steward. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Meredith— Mr.  J.  E.  Salter— Mr.  Noel 
—Mr.  J.  N.  Bainbridge— Mr.  John  Smith- 
Mr.  W.  Smith— Dr.  Stokes— O,  O.  O.— 
R.  Y. —  Amicus  —  Escubitor  —  Amicus  (of 
Boston) — S.  W.M. — Virginius — X. — Veri- 
tas—L.  L.  D.— A  Subscriber— P.  O.  R. 

The  result  of  the  operation  recently  per- 
formed in  Manor  Place,  is  not  peculiar. 
We  cannot  publish  the  details,  without  the 
consent  of  the  operator,  as  it  was  a  private 
patient.  "  T.  O."  however,  may  forward 
the  paper  relative  to  the  other  affair. 

The  letter  of  "  JNIr.  Bainbridge  "  in  our 
next. 

"  L.  L.  D."  may  call  at  the  Office  on 
Monday. 

'I'he  trash  to  which  "  Amicus"  (not  of 
Boston)  has  directed  our  attention,  is  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

Thanks  to  "  W.  S."  for  the  notes  of  the 
case  of  "  K.  C"  ;  we  will  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain the  "  previous  history  "  from  our  re- 
porter. 

"  Z."   *  •  Yes. 

"  X."  is  correct  in  his  statement,  re- 
specting the  apprenticeship  of  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  but  not  so  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Key. 
The  information  of  whichhe  speaksisof  great 
importnnce,  and  he  is  earnestly  recjuested  to 
forward  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  letter  of  "  Hibernicus"  is  illegible. 

INlr.  Fenner's  note  has  been  accidentiilly 
omitted  in  the  present  Number,  but  it  shall 
positively  appear  next  week. 

The  lettf-r  of  "  JMessrs.  Griffiths,  .John- 
stone and  Hughes,"  has  been  inserted,  in 
preference  to  the  anonymous  communica- 
tion of  a  "  Veterinary  Pupil." 

(Oj/ier  Cmresjwideiiti  muit  siand  ever.) 
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Lecture  XXV. 

Of  the  Short  Forceps.  Means  of  determining 
whether  the  Embryospastic  Instruments  should 
not  he  used. 

If,  Gentlemen,  you  have  dexterity  enough 
to  make  use  of  the  long  forceps,  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  you  will  find  it  requisite 
to  have  recourse  to  those  which  are  short. 
When  the  head  of  the  child  is  so  low  down 
in  the  pelvis,  that  it  lies  within  the  reach 
of  this  instrument,  in  general  it  will  be 
found,  that  no  assistance  of  the  instrumental 
kind  is  required ;  and  I  have  observed  al- 
ready, that  without  a  peremptory  necessity, 
instruments  are  not  to  be  used  at  all ;  and 
even  in  those  few  cases  where  there  is,  at 
the  outlet,  such  deficiency  of  room,  or  other 
obstruction,  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the 
child,  and  to  render  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  instrumental  assistance,  should 
the  long  forceps  be  rejected,  you  will  find 
that  the  instrument  already  commended,  the 
rectis,  or  tractor,  is  sufficient  to  abstract  the 
fcptus,  so  that  in  this  case  also  the  short  for- 
ceps is  not  required.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  it  has  rarely  happened  that  I  liave  had 
recourse  to  the  instrument  I  now  show  you — 
an  instrument,  however,  in  some  cases,  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  unskilled  in  the 
use  of  the  tractor  or  long  forceps,  not  with- 
out its  advantage.  This  instrument  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  longer  forceps  by  its 
brevity,  whence  it  is  denominated  the  short ; 
this/(irceps  being  formed  for  seizing  the  liead, 
when  it  is  lying  very  low  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  or  at  the  inferior  aperture. 

In  some  cases  the  blades  of  this  instru- 
ment may  be  applied,  and  with  advantage 
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too,  over  the  face  and  occiput,  in  the  way  I 
shall  hereafter  demonstrate;  the  instrument, 
however,  has  been  formed  to  lie  upon  the 
sides  of  the  head,  the  lock  being  in  appo- 
sition with  the  vertex,  and  the  point  with 
the  chin,  while  the  ears  lie  in  the  fenestra — 
the  head,  in  a  word,  being  enclosed  by  the 
forceps,  in  the  way  I  here  demonstrate.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  "head  be  of  the  standard 
and  ordinary  make,  the  short  forceps,  when 
applied  to  the  cranium  in  this  manner,  will 
be  found  to  fit  exceedingly  well. 

Of  the  short  forceps,  different  varieties 
liave  been  recommended  by  different  prac- 
titioners, but  I  forbear  to'  enter  into  long- 
disquisitions  here,  as  the  consideration  of 
these  many  varieties  would  be  a  waste  of 
your  time  and  my  labour.  Breaking  loose, 
"however,  from  this  intention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, on  two  or  three  kinds  of  the  shorter 
forceps  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  the  able  obstetric  professor 
of  Edinburgh,  has  proposed  a  pair  of  forceps, 
(the  contrivance  probably  of  his  earlier  prac- 
tice,) of  which  I  can  by  no  means  in  can- 
dour approve.  To  omit  the  consideration 
of  the  shank-hinge  here  shown  to  you,  the 
forceps,  I  may  observe,  is  formed  with  a 
lateral  curve,  in  the  manner  of  the  long  for- 
ceps. This  lateral  curve,  even  in  the  long 
forceps,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  con- 
demn ;  and,  therefore,  tliough  I  am  provided 
with  both  instruments,  in  the  long  forceps 
most  used  in  my  own  practice,  the  shanks 
are  not  incurvated,  but  straight.  We  have 
all,  however,  a  different  tact  in  operating  ; 
and  to  some  I  can  readily  conceive,  that  the 
curved  long  forceps  may  be  preferable  to 
the  straight ;  yet,  granting  this — without  the 
proof  of  arguments  that  are  not  yet  come  to 
my  hearing — I  never  can  allow  that  the  short 
forceps  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
lateral  curve,  which  seems  to  me  to  render 
them  less  commodious.  The  object  of 
curving  the  forceps  laterally,  is  said  to  be 
tliat  of  protecting  the  perineum,  by  carrying 
the  shanks  of  this  instrument  forward  from 
this  part  towards  the  thighs.  Now,  to  con- 
sider this  a  little  :  suppose  the  head  is  at  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  face  lying  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  lodg- 
ing under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  you  apply 
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the  short  forceps.  Suppose,  moreover,  your 
forceps  are  straight,  you  place  them  on  the 
head,  with  the  lock  to  the  vertex,  and  the 
point  over  the  chin,  the  whole  length  of  tlie 
Wade  stretching  across  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  the  ear.  Well,  from  this  appa- 
ratus, you  may  perceive,  that  when  your 
instrument,  though  straight,  is  properly  ap- 
plied in  this  manner,  tliere  is  no  approxima- 
tion of  tlie  shanks  to  the  perineum,  so  tliat 
the  protection  of  the  lateral  curve  becomes 
useless,  the  part  being  in  no  danger  from 
the  instrument,  even  when  its  shanks  are 
straight.  Apply  now  the  curved  forceps  ;  in 
the  same  case,  tlie  shanks  recede  a  little  fur- 
ther from  the  perineum  it  is  true,  but  tlie  pe- 
rineum was  cleared  before, and  this  additional 
retreat,  wholly  unnecessary,  is  no  additional 
security.  Or  to  take  anotlier  case  :  sup- 
pose the  head  to  be  at  tlie  outlet  of  the  pel- 
vis, or  near  it,  the  face  lying  to  the  one,  and 
the  occiput  to  the  other  side  ;  and  suppose 
further,  that  you  apply  the  short  forceps, 
straight  in  the  sliank,  and  drawn  down  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  which  I  shall  presently 
prescribe.  Why,  wlien  the  head  is  iu  this 
situation,  if  the  blades  be  placed  in  the 
usual  position  over  the  ears,  one  lying 
against  the  pubis,  the  other  against  the 
sacrum,  you  may  observe  that  the  shanks 
rest  but  little  upon  tl>e  perineum  ;  and 
even  if  they  bore  towards  the  perineum 
more  forcibly,  under  this  application  of  the 
instrument.  Dr.  Hamilton's  curve  will  not 
carry  the  shanks  from  the  perineum.  Let 
us  demonstrate  here  :  what  is  now  the  effect 
of  the  lateral  curve — does  it  protect  the 
perineum  1  No  ;  it  merely  carries  the 
handles  of  the  forceps  down  to  the  side  of 
the  pelvis  ;  from  the  perineum  it  don't  re- 
move the  shanks  one  iota.  So  tliat  to  me  it 
appears,  the  lateral  curve,  always  more  or 
less  incommodious,  is  of  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  perineum,  whether  the  in- 
strument be  placed  in  the  front  and  back  of 
the  pelvis,  or  on  the  sides.  The  short  for- 
ceps, with  lateral  curve,  therefore,  I  de- 
cidedly disapprove  ;  if  you  use  this  instru- 
ment at  all,  give  a  preference  to  the  straight. 
Now,  of  the  straight  forceps,  there  are  two 
forms  which  I  think  deserve  your  approba- 
tion, though  much  nicety  in  the  shape  of 
the  instruments,  is  really  not  of  much  im- 
portance. The  two  forms  of  the  forceps  are 
those  of  Dr.  Orme,  and  those  of  my  prede- 
cessor Dr.  Ilaighton,  a  man  to  whom  I  owe 
every  thing  that  is  good  both  in  precept 
ijnd  example.  Dr.  Orme's  forceps  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  exact  adaptation  to  the 
sides  of  tlie  head,  and  are  formed  with  the 
blade  and  the  fenestra  so  narrow,  that,  as 
you  may  perceive,  the  opening  will  scarcely 
admit  the  fore-finger.  I'he  muin  defect 
chargeable  upon  thisinstrument  is, that  when 
liiid  over  the  «ide  of  the  head  iu  the  usual 


manner,  the  limbus  (as  you  may  here  see) 
enlarges  the  cranium,  where,  if  instruments 
really  be  required,  it  is  generally  already  too 
large  ;  I  mean  over  the  protuberances  of 
the  parietal  bones.  Now  Haighton's  instru- 
ment (I  now  sliow  it)  has  the  advantage  of  a 
large  fenestra  ;  the  limbus,  by  which  1  mean 
the  bar  of  iron  forming  the  blade,  and  con- 
taining the  fenestra — the  limbus  being  made 
a  little  thinner  ;  so  that  the  protuberance  of 
the  parietal  bones  lying  iu  the  fenestra  on  a 
level  with  the  limbus,  or  even  projecting  a 
little  beyond,  there  is  no  addition  of  bulk 
over  the  protuberances,  as  this  demonstra- 
tion shows,  and  the  head  is  not  further  en- 
larged, where  in  general,  as  before  observed, 
it  is  already  too  bulky.  If  there  be  any  de- 
fect in  the  Haig'hton  forceps,  it  consists  in 
the  breadth  of  the  blades,  which  is  so  great, 
that  they  are  not  ve»y  easily  passed  up 
through  the  genital  fissure,  and  it  has  been 
complained  of  in  this  respect ;  but  it  is  to 
be  recollected  here,  that  you  are  never  to 
use  this  instrument,  except  where  the  softer 
parts  are  thoroughly  relaxed,  when  the 
blades  will  pass  with  facility  ;  if  the  softer 
parts  are  rigid,  so  that  the  introduction  may 
be  attended  with  difficulty,  you  ought  not  to 
make  use  of  them  at  all. 

The  cases  in  which  you  may  use  the  short 
forceps,  are  principally  the  three  following  : 
first,  those  cases  in  which  the  head  is  at  tlie 
outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  face  Ij'ing  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  sagittal  suture 
bearing  on  the  perineum,  and  the  occiput 
lodging  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes^the 
position  of  tlie  head,  in  ordinary  labour, 
when  the  foptus  is  upon  the  point  of  enter- 
ing the  world.  The  second  case,  somewhat 
different  from  the  former,  is  that  in  which 
the  head  is  descended  to  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  ;  but  where  the  face  is  lying  forward 
upon  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  occiput  and 
vertex  bearing  on  the  perineum  and  sacrum, 
and  where,  owing  to  the  great  pressure  on 
the  perineum  and  parts  adjacent,  there  is 
great  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  head. 
The  third  case  of  intermediate  character  is 
that  which  I  here  demonstrate  ;  here,  as 
before,  the  head  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  pel- 
vis, but  the  face  is  lying  towards  the  one, 
and  the  occiput  towards  the  other  side,  that 
turn  or  partial  revolution  of  the  cranium 
which  precedes  delivery,  and  places  the  oc- 
ciput under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  being  as 
yet  unaccomplished.  Under  all  these  three 
positions  then,  the  cranium  being  descended 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  use  of  the 
short  forceps  may  be  required; — when  the 
face  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ;  when 
it  lies  forward,  and  when  it  lies  to  tlie  one 
or  the  other  side. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  use  the 
short  forceps  in  the  first  and  simplest  of 
these  cases  ;  wliere  the  head  is  at  tiie  outlet 
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of  tlie  pelvis,  and  the  face  is  in  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  lies  out  under 
the  arch.  'J'lie  accouclieur  taking  one  or 
other  hlade  of  tlie  short  forceps,  for  if  there 
be  no  lateral  curve,  choice  is  unnecessary, 
he  passes  up  two  of  the  flutters  of  his  left 
hand  between  tlie  vai;ina  and  the  child's 
head,  on  the  left  or  under  side  of  the  pelvis, 
so  as  to  feel  distinctly  the  ear,  ulways  of 
ready  access  when  the  head  is  thus  low 
tlown  in  the  pelvis.  'I'his  preparatory  measure 
taken,  he  then,  with  the  right  hand,  gently 
insinuates  the  blade  between  the  Augers  and 
the  cranium,  placing  the  point  over  the  chin, 
and  the  lock  over  the  vertex,  the  position  of 
which  parts  he  has  previously  ascertained. 
Well,  in  this  manner,  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  having  placed  the  blade  on  the 
bead,  be  keeps  it  in  that  position  with  the 
thumb  and  two  fing-ers,  while  he  interposes 
the  other  last  two  fingers,  the  first  and  second, 
I  mean,  of  the  left  hand,  between  the  vagina 
and  the  cranium  in  the  right  or  superior  side 
of  the  pelvis  ;  and,  as  before,  with  the  rii^ht 
hand,  be  carries  up  the  second  blade  in  ap- 
position to  the  former,  the  lock  being  ap. 
posed  to  the  vertex,  and  the  point  to  the  chin, 
and  the  two  blades  being  placed  in  corre- 
spondence with  each  other,  so  as  to  secure 
the  head.  Thus,  then,  the  head  being  secured 
in  this  manner,  and  care  being  taken  to  in- 
clude no  portion  of  the  perineum,  the  practi- 
tioner waits  for  ])ains,  if  there  be  any  expec- 
tation of  them,  and  then  recollecting  the  pe- 
rineum, which  is  on  the  stretch  and  in  dan- 
ger of  laceration,  he  leads  the  head  forward 
a  little,  pauses,  examines,  and  observes  the 
pulse  and  the  countenance  ;  afterward,  as 
pain  recurs,  with  caution  and  gentleness 
repeating  his  attempts.  Beware  of  press- 
ing the  head  too  forcibly  between  the  blades, 
lest  you  crush  the  head  and  bruise  the 
cerebral  mass.  Make  no  pressure  upon  the 
bead,  except  when  drawing.  Abstract  the 
head  gradually  by  little  and  little.  In  mak- 
ing the  efl'ort,  be  very  careful  to  draw  to- 
wards the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  thighs, 
so  as  to  Iseep  clear  of  the  perineum  as  much 
as  may  be.  The  grand  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  performing  this  operation  is,  the 
laceration  of  the  perineum.  Watch — be- 
ware ;  security  may  sometimes  require  the 
inspection  of  the  perineum,  but  this  is  rare. 
Without  much  exposure,  the  object  may,  if 
necessary,  be  accomplished. 

The  second  case  already  mentioned,  also 
admitting  the  use  of  the  short  forceps,  is 
that  in  which  the  head  is  at  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis,  with  the  face  on  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  the  occiput  on  the  sacrum,  the 
sagittal  suture  bearing  on  the  perineum. 
Now  in  this  case,  for  the  safety  of  the  wo- 
man, I  do  believe  you  will  often  find  it  bet- 
ter to  lay  open  the  cranium,  as  the  forceps 
may  bruise — tear ;  and  after  all,  perhaps, 


abstract  a  dead  child.  JJut  before  you  have 
recourse  to  so  dreadful  an  instrument,  only 
not  murderous,  you  should  make  every 
prudent  attempt  to  liberate  the  child  unin- 
jured, whetlier  by  the  lever  or  forceps.  Ap- 
plying the  short  forceps,  then,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  with  the  lock  on  the  ver- 
tex, and  the  point  over  the  chin,  and  includ- 
ing the  head  in  this  manner,  you  draw  down, 
careful,  as  you  draw,  to  throw  the  chin  ou 
the  chest,  and  to  bear  the  occiput  from  the 
perineum  and  sacrum,  as  you  will  perceive  I 
am  now  doing,  and  leading  it  as  much  as  may 
be  towards  the  thigh  ;  all  which  may  be  very 
easily  eftected.  Besides  this  method,  how- 
ever, there  is  yet  another,  in  which  the  de- 
livery may  be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by 
rectifying  the  position  of  the  head.  Includ- 
ing the  head,  as  before,  in  the  forceps, 
you  turn  the  face  a  little  to  one  side,  before 
you  draw  down  ;  then,  pausing  awhile,  you 
again  turn  the  face  a  little  niore  to  the  side 
of  the  pelvis,  and  draw,  very  careful  of  the 
perineum,  until  you  gradually  and  safely 
work  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
When  the  unfavourable  situation  being  rec- 
tified, the  head  comes  away  easily  enough, 
probably  under  the  natural  eflforts,  unaided 
by  further  instrumental  assistance. 

The  grand  error  in  this  case  to  be  avoided 
is,  the  making  such  pressure  on  the  softer 
parts,  when  the  head  is  abstracted,  as  may 
occasion  sloughing  or  laceration  of  the  peri- 
neum ;  more  especially  when  the  softer  parts 
are  greatly  distended,  or  when  the  head  is 
extraordinarily  large  ;  the  foetus  too  fre- 
quently dying  in  consequence  of  this  pres- 
sure ;  and  hence  the  remark  with  which  I 
opened  ;  I  mean,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not  often  be  the 
wiser  practice  to  sacrifice  the  foptus  at  once, 
by  laying  open  the  cranium,  as  we  may  thus 
preserve  the  person  of  the  mother  from  these 
formidable  injuries. 

The  third  case  in  which  1  may  demon- 
strate the  use  of  the  short  forceps,  is  that  in 
which  the  head  is  at  the  outlet,  as  before, 
the  face  lying  to  the  one,  and  the  occiput 
to  the  other  side.  In  a  case  like  this,  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  use  instruments  at  all ; 
but  want  of  room,  or  a  failure  of  pains,  or 
a  large  and  unexpected  eruption  of  blood 
from  the  uterus  may  render  the  use  of  in- 
struments necessary.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
you  may  apply  instruments  in  two  ways  : 
you  may  lay  the  forceps  in  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis,  over  the  face  and  occiput ;  after 
which  yo\i  may  gently  place  the  face  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  under 
the  arch  ;  subsequently  cautiously  abstract- 
ing the  head,  with  or  without  the  application 
of  the  forceps,  in  the  usual  manner,  over  the 
ears.  Or,  instead  of  operating  in  this  man- 
ner, you  may,  if  you  please,  apply  the  in- 
strument from  the  first,  in  the  oidiaary 
H  2 
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mode,  over  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  this 
you  sliould  always  do  where  you  can,  (.be 
blades  being  made  to  fit  the  head  in  this  man- 
ner. If,  however,  you  apply  the  forceps  in 
this  way  over  the  ears,  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, you  must  place  one  blade  in  the 
front  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  other  behind, 
where  the  ears  are  lying,  proceeding  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down  for  the  use  of 
the  instrument  in  the  sides  of  the  pelvis. 
For  this  purpose  it  may  be  convenient  to 
introduce  first  the  blade,  which  is  to  be  in- 
terposed between  the  cranium  and  the  front 
of  the  pelvis.  The  method  of  operating  I 
here  demonstrate.  Having  secured  the  head, 
in  this  manner  you  draw  down,  and  con- 
ducting the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sa- 
crum, gently,  gradually,  and  witli  great  care 
of  the  perineum,  you  deliver  as  before. 

The  turning  of  the  face  by  mistake  into 
the  front  of  the  pelvis  instead  of  placing  it 
on  the  sacrum,  is  a  principal  error  against 
winch  you  must  guard  in  managing  these 
cases.  When  you  have  secured  the  head, 
remember  tliat  you  are  to  turn  the  face  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  afterwards 
abstract  the  fa>tus  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Doing  the  reverse  of  tliis,  you  throw  the  oc- 
ciput into  the  hollow,  and  thereby  create 
the  very  difficult}^  before  considered,  and 
which  it  is  so  necessary  to  avoid.  If  you 
will  give  nature  fair  play,  as  you  draw 
down,  I  believe  you  will  generally  find  that 
tiie  face  will,  of  itself,  turn  round  upon  the 
back  of  the  pelvis,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
only  small  and  gentle  assistance  will  be  re^ 
quired. 

There  is  one  other  error  which  you  may 
commit  in  using  the  short  forceps,  most  ex- 
travagant it  is,  and  tremendous  as  extrava- 
gant;  1  mean  the  introducing  of  one  blade 
into  the  rectum  and  the  other  into  the  va- 
gina, the  gut  becoming  enclosed  in  this 
manner  between  the  blade  and  head,  the 
error  is  possible,  but  is  scarcely  pardonable  ; 
the  manwhois  guilty  of  such  enormity,  ought 
to  relinquish  the  name  of  an  accoucheur. 

I  will  send  you  round  a  preparation  of 
the  perineum,  where  the  genital  fissure  and 
the  anus  are  formed  into  one  aperture  : 
repeatedly  have  I  seen  this  accident — be 
cautious  therefore. 

Rules  for  determining  whether  the  EmbryospaS' 
tic  Instruments  should  or  should  not  he  used. 

The  practitioner  who  has  a  moderate 
ehate  of  mechanical  genius — who  under- 
stands moreover,  thoroughly,  the  process  of 
examination — and  who,  as  every  accoucheur 
ought  to  do,  has  acquainted  himself  with 
the  general  obstetric  anatomy  of  the  pelvis, 
the  child,  and  the  softer  parts  in  connexion 
with  the  pelvis — such  a  practitioner,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  experience,  can,  I  con- 
ceive, find  but  veTY  little  difliculty  in  using 


the  embryospastic  instruments.  To  mere 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  tliese  instruments, 
therefore,  I  would  give  but  small  praise. 
Nay,  sometimes  the  most  intellectiial  ac- 
coucheurs are,  perhaps,  the  very  men  who 
are  the  least  skilful  in  the  use  of  these  in- 
struments; for  never  using  them  unless  pe- 
remptorily required,  (if  not  engaged  in  a 
consultation  practice,)  they  can  have  but 
very  rare  occasion  to  administer  them.  In 
truth  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, as  in  the  selection  of  those  cases  ia 
which  the  use  of  instruments  is  really  re- 
quired, and  in  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  we  ought  to  interpose 
with  instrumental  help,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner  appears. 

The  worst  of  consequences  arise,  no 
doubt,  from  the  neglect  or  rejection  of 
instruments,  where  they  are  really  demand- 
ed by  tlie  nature  of  the  case ;  bruises, 
sloughings,  inflammations,  suppurations,  and 
the  death  of  the  mother,  and  the  death  of 
the  child,  may  all  be  the  result  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  cases  in  which  patients  may  suffer 
because  instruments  have  not  been  em- 
ployed when  they  have  really  been  required, 
are  by  no  means  frequent  in  their  occur- 
rence, and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for 
men,  in  general  practice,  to  err  frequently 
even  in  abstaining  altogether  from  the  use 
of  instruments  in  all  cases.  Really,  if  you 
go  down  into  the  country,  even  without  the 
lever  and  forceps,  you  may  be  in  practice 
a  considerable  time  before  you  find  your 
need  of  them  ;  though,  as  your  circle  of 
action  enlarges,  you  are  likely  to  feel  the 
want  of  these  arms  at  last.  If  you  must  err, 
then,  take  my  advice,  and  err  rather  by  the 
neglect  or  rejection  of  instruments  than  by 
their  too  frequent  use,  for  the  cases  in 
which  you  may  use  instruments  without 
need,  are  as  numerous  as  the  cases  that 
may  fall  under  your  care,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  very,  very  few  in  which  these 
weapons  are  really  required.  In  tlie  com- 
mon course  of  practice,  great  evil  results 
from  using  instruments  where  they  are  not 
required  :  young  men,  who  feel  they  have 
skill  enough  to  manage  these  implements, 
sometimes  feel,  too,  a  prurient  propensity 
to  have  recourse  to  their  use.  When,  how- 
ever, you  lay  your  hand  ujjon  the  tractor  or 
forceps,  remember  that  the  accoucheur  who 
is  meddlesome  may  be  guilty  of  occasioning 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  rupture  of  the 
vagina,  compression  and  death  of  the  child, 
inflammation  of  tlie  abdomen  of  the  mother, 
and  many  other  fatal  consequences,  which 
1  have  myself  had  occasion  to  see  ;  a  list  of 
offences,  surely,  sufficient  to  alarm  the  pru- 
dent. 

To  individuals  it  is  no  doubt  an  advan« 
tage  that  obstetric  instruments  should  exist, 
though  to  the  se.x  at  large  it  is,  perhaps,  aa 
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evil  and  n  curse  ;  for,  if  we  were  to  take 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  evil  and  all  the  good 
wliich  results  from  the  use  of  iustrumeiits, 
I  do  believe  it  would  be  found  that  tlie  total 
evil  has  considerably  exceeded  the  advantage 
derived  from  tins  artificial  assistance.  It  is 
therefore  of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  you, 
not  merely  to  learn  to  use  instruments,  for 
if  unskilful  in  using  them,  in  a  large  town 
at  least,  you  may  often  procure  assistance  ; 
but  it  is  of  I  lie  highest  importance,  that 
you  should,  moreover,  learn  to  know  the 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  them  is  required, 
so  that,  whether  you  operate  yourself,  or 
choose  to  put  in  re(]uisition  the  assistance 
of  others,  you  may  be  able  to  select  cases 
which  are  fitting-,  and  to  ascertain  too  the 
proper  moment  for  action;  now  to  the  con- 
eideralion  of  this  point  I  next  proceed. 

If  an  accoucheur  of  much  experience,  en- 
gaged in  a  very  large  practice,  can  admi- 
nister the  lever  with  great  dexterity,  I 
could  pardon  liim  for  using  this  instrument 
occasionally  to  save  a  little  time,  provided 
lie  feel  fully  satisfied  that  he  can  operate 
without  injury  either  to  the  mother  or  her 
oflTspring.  A  sort  of  amnesty  may,  I  think, 
be  extended  to  the  man  who  does  this ;  yet, 
after  all,  the  practice  is  not  to  be  commend- 
ed ;  and,  as  to  the  administration  of  instru- 
ments pragmatically  and  officiously,  and 
where  any  danger  may  result — absit — you  are 
all  agreed,  I  presume,  that  it  ought  never 
once  to  be  thought  of.     Again  : 

In  consultation  practice,  you  will  some- 
times be  called  to  cases  in  which  the  friends 
are  anxious  ;  and  the  practitioner  is  worn 
out  by  harassment  of  many  hours  at  the  bed 
side,  with  a  mind  full  of  perplexity  ;  the  pa- 
tient herself,  especially  if  she  has  been  deli- 
vered by  instruments  before,  is  importu- 
nately desirous  that  instruments  may  be  em- 
plo^^ed  again.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I  have 
mysell",  in  some  instances,  had  recourse  to 
the  forceps,  and  delivered  the  woman  with 
safety  ;  nevertheless,  I  have  considered  my- 
self culj)able  for  so  doing.  The  mere  de- 
sire of  the  woman,  or  of  the  accoucheur 
who  has  been  previously  in  attendance,  or 
of  the  friends  themselves,  furnishes  no  suf- 
ficient reason  whatever  why  you  should  use 
the  instruments,  for  life  may  be  at  stake, 
and  you  are  not  to  recommend  instruments 
ill  an  adulatory  manner,  merely  to  Hatter 
the  feelings,  but  because,  in  reason,  you 
perceive  that  they  are  peremptorily  re- 
quired. 

When  women  are  narrow  in  the  pelvis, 
it  sometimes  happens,  that  they  have  been 
repeatedly  before  delivered  by  the  use  of 
the  lever  or  forceps  ;  six  or  eight  children, 
perhaps,  having  been  born,  all  of  them  under 
iitstnt/neiital  practice.  J\'o\v,  if  a  skilful  and 
forbearing  accoucheur,  one  not  meddlesome. 


have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  woman, 
this  is  a  strong  jiresuinptive  argument  why 
you  should  use  instruments  again  ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  only  a ;)res)<7Hp((j)e argument,  deserv- 
ing to  be  considered  as  a  make-ueiuUt  in  the 
scale,  but  nothing  more.  A  woman  may 
have  borne  six  children,  all  under  the  use  of 
instruments,  and  yet  the  seveiitli  may  not 
require  their  employment,  because  the  child, 
born  prematurely,  may  be  of  small  size  ; 
because,  too,  it  may  be  one  of  twins  or  trip- 
lets ;  because,  from  other  causes,  it  may  bo 
unusually  soft  and  small. 

When  engaged  in  practice,  you  will,  no 
doubt,  feel  disposed  to  determine  respecting 
the  necessity  for  instrumental  aid,  by  mak- 
ing your  measurements  of  the  pelvis.  In  the 
preliminary  lectures,  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  you  how  the  pelvis  is  to  be 
measured  ;  nor  would  I  have  this  measure- 
ment more  especially  at  the  brim,  be- 
tween the  sj'mphy sis  pubis  and  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum,  to  be  neglected.  Never- 
theless, I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you, 
and  I  say  satisfaction,  because  the  declaration 
implies  a  diminution  of  difliculties,  that  it  is 
not  by  the  nicer  measurement  of  the  pelvis 
that  you  are  to  decide  upon  those  cases  in 
which  you  are  to  use  the  cmbryospastic  in- 
struments. If  the  pelvis  be  contracted,  or 
distorted  in  a  high  degree,  you  may  often, 
on  examination,  ascertain,  at  once,  that  un- 
assisted delivery  is  impossible  ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, when  the  tractor  or  forceps  are  pro- 
posed, the  contractions  are  small.  Now,  in 
these  nice  cases,  to  determine  within  a  line 
or  two  what  is  the  measure  of  the  pelvis, 
must  often  be  a  point  of  difficult)'-  to  the 
experienced,  and,  not  infrctjuently,  beyond 
the  skill  of  an  ordinary  practitioner ;  and, 
moreover,  if  the  pelvis  be  measured  with  -. 
unhojjed-for  exactitude,  we  must  still  re-  ^ 
main  in  do\ibt  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  head, 
which  is  very  various.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  this  inquiry  might  be  ascertained  by- 
carrying  the  whole  hand  into  the  uterus  ; 
but  then  this  is  an  operation  of  danger,  and 
should  never  be  had  recourse  to  if  avoidable. 
On  these  accounts  therefore,  altiiough,  cer- 
tainly, the  examination  of  the  pelvis  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,  I  should  not  advise  you 
to  take  principally  from  these  measurements 
the  determination  whether  you  w-ill,  or  not, 
have  recourse  to  instruments. 

The  appearance  of  any  dangerous  symp- 
toms is  sometimes  adduced  as  an  argument 
for  the  use  of  instruments,  and  I  allow  its 
force,  provided  the  symptoms  arise  from  the 
prolongation  of  the  labour  ;  and  delivery 
seems  to  be  the  onlv  effectual  means  of  over- 
coming those  dangerous  symptoms.  If 
there  is  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  col- 
lapse of  the  strength  ;  irritability  of  tlie 
nerves;  restlessness  j  a  rising  pulse,  mount- 
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ing  from  110  to  120,  30,  or  40,  in  the  minute, 
all  these  are  certainly  strong  arguments  f(»r 
having  recourse  to  instruments.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  I  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  long  forceps ;  the  woman  had  been  in 
labour  for  thirty -six  hours,  and  dangerous 
symptoms  beginning  to  manifest  themselves, 
I  felt  myself  compelled  to  deliver. 

The  mere  prolongation  of  the  labour,  too, 
is  certainly  a  reason,  and  a  good  one,  for 
the  use  of  instruments.  You  should  mea- 
sure the  terra  from  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri  and  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
that  being  the  epoch,  or  time,  at  which  the 
heavier  pressure  begins  to  bear  upon  the 
softer  parts  ;  after  which,  therefore,  this 
pressure  is  likely  to  become  injurious.  Now, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  sort  of  gene- 
ral rule,  that  no  woman  should  be  left  in 
strong  labour  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters; 
I  say  in  strong  labour,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  for  if  the  water  be  not  es- 
caped, and  no  dangerous  symptoms  are  ap- 
parent, it  matters  little  whether  she  hav? 
been  in  labour  for  a  week,  or  a  day  ;  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  no  danger  need 
be  apprehended.  But  if,  after  discharge  of 
the  water,  the  woman  have  been  in  strong 
labour  for  twenty-four  hours,  she  ought  to 
be  delivered  on  two  accounts  :  first,  because 
after  fruitless  labour  for  twenty-four  hours, 
subsequently  to  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
natural  efforts  will  expel  the  child  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  where  labour  is  suffered 
to  run  on  beyond  a  certain  time,  even  though 
no  dangerous  symptoms  have  yet  appeared — 
of  a  sudden,  sometimes,  when  all  seems  fair 
and  smooth,  the  vessel  strikes  and  founders  ; 
the  pulse  rises  to  130  or  110  in  a  minute, 
the  countenance  falls,  and  speedily,  or  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  the  woman  dies.  In 
these  cases  there  are  usually  extensive 
bruisings,  and  now  and  then  very  extensive 
lacerations,  of  the  womb. 

And  thus  much,  then,  respecting  the 
general  indications,  which  are  pointed  out 
as  the  criteria  marking  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  instruments.  I  have 
communicated  them  all,  not  with  the  pur- 
pose that  you  may  be  guided  by  them,  for 
I  shall  give  you  my  own  indications  pre- 
sently, but  rather  to  prevent  you  from  being 
misguided.  The  prolongation  of  the  labour, 
and  the  attack  of  dangerous  symptoms  to 
be  effectually  relieved  by  delivery  only,  I 
look  upon  as  a  valid  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  use  of  instruments.  But  the 
convenience  of  the  accoucheur,  the  wish  of 
the  patient  or  friends,  the  use  of  instru- 
ments in  former  labours,  the  measurement 
of  the  pelvis,  are  all  inconclusive  reasons, 
and  wiil   not   alone  bear  you  out  in  the 


recommendation  of  instrumental  assistance. 
But  here  methinks  I  here  it  said — as  you  tell 
us  that  there  is  so  much  importance  in  se- 
lecting the  proper  moment  for  the  use  of 
instruments,  can  you  prescribe  for  us  no 
plain  rule,  by  the  observance  of  which  the 
novice  in  midwifery  may  be  kept  near  the 
line  of  correct  practice  '!  This  question,  I 
think,  I  can  answer  affirmatively.  The  rule, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to 
mention  even  in  preceding  lectures,  and 
which  you  will  probably  recollect  on  recital, 
is — that  if  a  woman  have  not  been  in  labour 
forfour-and-twenty  hours  after  the  discharge 
of  the  licjuor  amnii,  and  if  no  dangerous  symp- 
toms are  manifest,  you  ought  not  to  interfere : 
Why  should  you  1  Why  not  wait  1  A  med- 
dlesome midwifery  is  bad.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  patient  have  been  in 
strong  labour  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  or, 
independently  of  this  strong  labour  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  if  dangerous  symp- 
toms are  apparent,  to  be  relieved  effectually 
by  delivery  only,  let  your  tractor  or  forcens 
be  employed ;  for  although  it  be  true,  that 
the  use  of  them  is  at  all  times  an  evil,  yet, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  use  them  is 
a  smaller  evil  than  to  refrain.  But  further, 
there  may  be  cases  of  intermediate  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  arguments  for  delivery,  or 
the  contrary,  may  be  so  very  nicely  balanced, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed,  it 
may  not  be  very  easy  to  take  your  resolu- 
tion. What  then  is  to  be  done  here  ?  Why, 
Gentlemen,  in  this  dilemma,  the  degree  of 
your  instrumental  skill  should  decide,  and, 
if  you  are  dexterous,  deteimine  the  point  in 
favour  of  instrumental  delivery — if  unskilful, 
refrain. 

Here  then  is  the  rule  I  would  lay  down, 
after  as  much  consideration  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give  the  subject,  and  which  I  would 
recommend  you  to  follow  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  others,  until  you  have  formed  for 
yourselves  a  better.  If  the  woman  have  not 
been  in  labour  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  dangerous  symptoms  do  not  appear,  be- 
ware of  instruments;  if  she  have  been  in 
labour  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  if  danger- 
ous symptoms  manifest  themselves,  then 
give  instrumental  assistance;  and,  lastly,  if 
tlie  case  be  dubious,  so  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  instruments  ought  to  be  employed 
or  not,  then,  provided  you  are  skilful  in 
handling  instruments,  make  use  of  them  if 
you  please  ;  but  should  you  be  wanting  in 
dexterity,  then  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  natu- 
ral efforts,  and  if  they  fail  you,  have  recourse 
to  further  assistance. 
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MAV  VISION  BE  PHFSEBVED,  NOTWITII- 
STANDING  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  TIIK 
OPTIC    K  I' ryes'! 

nV    M.    MAGENDIE*. 

We  have  given  an  account  in  this  .lournal 
of  an  experiment  which  clearly  shows,  that 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  the  principal  or- 
gan of  the  general  sensibility  of  tlie  head, 
tJiat  it  is  positively  the  agent  of  smell,  and 
that  the  senses  of  vision  and  hearing  are  de- 
pendent on  it  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  influence, 
their  special  sensibility.  Hence,  when  the 
fifth  pair  is  divided  on  both  sides,  the  ani- 
mal loses  its  sight,  notwithstanding  tliat  the 
iris  is  still  acted  on  by  the  sudden  admis- 
sion of  light.  But,  althougli  analogy  might 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  fifth  pair  could 
even  temporarily  supply  the  action  of  the 
optic  nerve,  some  facts  have  recently  come 
under  our  own  observation,  which  set  the 
matter  beyoud  doubt. 

amaurosis;  development  of  a  cvst  be- 
hind the  commissure  of  the  OPTIC 
NERVE. 

On  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  the  pupils  were  very  miich 
dilated  ;  the  right  possessed  slight  motion, 
the  left  none.  The  power  of  the  left  eye 
.Was  completely  destroyed,  but  tlie  right  re- 
tained the  power  of  vision  in  a  sliglit  degree. 
Jt  was  about  eighteen  months  that  the  pa- 
tient, whose  business  was  that  of  writing, 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  liis  occupation, 
on  account  of  violent  pains  in  the  head  and 
gradual  loss  of  sight.  'I'he  usual  means  were 
resorted  to,  but  without  any  relief,  and  the 
patient  one  day  expired  suddenly  ;  a  few 
days,  however,  before  his  death,  he  could 
see  objects  distinctly. 

Inspeciio  cadaveris. — Between  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  pons  varolii, 
in  fact  within  the  circle  of  Willis,  there  was 
a  cyst  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  partly 
fibrous,  and  partly  osseous  in  its  structure, 
whicli  corresponded  to  the  iractus  opticus. 
The  cyst  was  filled  with  a  yellowish  matter, 
mixed  with  blood.  Laterally  and  superiorly 
tlie  cyst  corresponded  to  the  optic  nerves, 
which  it  had  flattened  and  nearly  destroyed. 
The  remains  of  the  nerves  adhered  inter- 
nally to  the  cyst,  by  the  cerebral  matter, 
and  anteriorly  were  lost  in  a  white  spot  on 
the  osseous  part,  which  corresponded  to  the 
commissure.  Still  nearer  to  the  optic  fora- 
mina,  the  nerves  were  found  in  a  state  of 
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atrophy.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  pitui- 
tary gland.  Tlie  retina  was  thin,  red,  and 
nearly  transparent. 

I'here  are  souie  points  worthy  of  atten- 
tion iu  this  case  ;  the  jwticnt  could  see 
objects  distinctly  a  few  days  before  death, 
and  there  was  nearly  complete  interruption 
of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  brain  to  the 
eye.  Tlie  optic  nerves  were  also  in  a  state 
of  atrophy  anterior  to  tlie  cysl,  and  the  retina 
was  thin  and  transparent,  appearances  which 
are  only  observed  in  individuals  who  have 
been  blind  for  many  years,  and  in  whom 
the  optic  nerves  have  not  suffered  any  dimi- 
nution of  size,  or  any  apparent  alteration  in 
their  central  medullary  part,  'i'he  same 
phenomena  may  be  observed  in  mammalia 
who  have  become  blind,  and  in  whom  there 
is  no  a}>pareut  alteration  of  the  optic  nerve. 
I  In  birds,  on  the  contrary,  loss  of  sight  is 
[  followed  in  fifteen  days  by  atrophy  of  the 
I  optic  nerve.  If  we  admit,  therefore,  as 
true,  the  preceding  account,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  attach  in  that  the  exercise  of 
vision  to  tiie  retina,  since,  on  neither  side, 
was  it  in  a  fit  state  to  act.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  recourse  to  tl.e  fifth  pair,  to 
undei'stand  how  the  impression  of  light  was 
transmitted  to  the  brain.  I  am  aware  that 
this  conjecture  may  appear  strange  to  most 
of  my  readers,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  optic  nerve  as  essential  to 
vision  as  tlie  heart  is  to  the  circulation. 
I  must,  however,  state,  that  my  experiments 
(Journal  de  Pliys.,  vol.  iv.)  on  the  optic 
nerves  were  not  favourable  to  this  opinion, 
for  if  a  nerve  be  divided  in  the  cranium, 
anterior  to  its  decussation,  the  eye  of  the 
same  side  does  not  act.  And,  lastly,  if  the 
point  of  decussation  itself  be  divided  on  the 
median  line,  the  animal  becomes  completely 
blind.  From  tliese  experiments,  then,  it  is 
evident  that  the  optic  nerve  is  indispensa- 
ble to  vision,  but  then  here  the  lesion  of 
the  nerve  is  sudden,  whilst  in  the  case  re- 
lated, its  alteration  was  slow. 

Case. — A  woman,  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  had  died  of  some  complaint  unconnect- 
ed with  the  nervous  system,  was  brought 
into  the  theatre  at  Salpetriere  to  be  ex- 
amined. For  a  long  time  she  had  been 
blind  on  the  right  eye,  and  the  lensoftliis 
side  had  been  opaque  ;  she  had  been  able 
to  see  on  the  left  side.  The  right  optic 
nerve  was  of  the  usual  size  ;  that  on  the 
other  side  was  much  smaller,  thin,  and  in 
a  state  of  atrophy.  I'his  alteration  was  so 
distinct,  that  those  who  were  present  ima- 
gined that  tlie  person  must  have  been  blind 
on  the  right  eye. 

We  do  not  see  how  either  of  the  above 
cases  goes  to  prove  that  the  power  of  vision 
is  not  dependent  on  the  optic  nerves  j  in  the 
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first  case,  the  optic  nerves  were  not  com- 
pletely destroyed  ;  and,  in  the  second,  al- 
though vision  was  more  perfect  on  the  side 
where  the  optic  nerve  was  aSected  than 
on  the  other  where  it  was  not,  still  there 
was  a  very  apparent  cause  in  the  right  eye, 
perfectly  independent  of  the  nerve,  viz., 
opacity  of  the  lens.  M.  Magendie  regrets 
that  he  was  not  present  himself  at  the  ex- 
amiaation  of  the  last  case. 

X  CASE  OF  SUFFOCATION  PRODUCED  BY  THE 
PRESENCE    OF    A    LEECH  IN  THE  LARYNX. 

BY'    DR.    LACRETELLE.* 

A  soldier  suddenly  felt  a  sense  of  suflFoca- 
tion,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  was 
sent  for  in  great  haste.  The  fact  was,  that 
passing  through  a  country  during  great 
heat,  the  men  drank,  without  the  least  pre- 
caution, in  most  of  the  streams,  or  even 
pools,  which  they  met  with.  We  found  our 
patient  with  a  red  and  swollen  face ;  his 
mouth  froth}',  his  eyes  turned  up,  and  his 
breathing  almost  entirely  suspended.  After 
this  paroxysm,  he  came  to  his  senses ;  he  soon 
fell,  however,  into  the  same  state.  No  symp- 
tom of  apoplexy  was  present  ;  his  breath- 
ing onlj'  appeared  embarrassed,  and  the  ob- 
stacle which  opposed  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  air,  appeared  to  us  the  sole  cause  of  all 
these  symptoms.  On  attemping  to  answer 
any  questions,  a  fresh  paroxysm  came  on, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  desist.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  body  into  the  trachea, 
appeared  to  us  as  the  probable  cause  of  his 
Bufferings,  hence  we  decided  on  performing 
laryngotomy.  Whilst  we  were  making  pre- 
parations for  this  operation,  our  patient 
breathed  his  last. 

On  opening  the  body,  we  discovered  a 
leech  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  larynx  ; 
it  was  only  with  great  trouble,  that  we  de- 
tached it  from  its  situation.  Its  body, 
rather  large,  obstructed  the  glottis,  and 
rendered  the  entrance  of  air,  by  this  open- 
ing, almost  impossible. 

OPENING  OF  THE  FORAMEN  OVALE,  WITH 
GENERAL  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  AORTA 
AND    ARTERIES,  WITHOUT    CYANOSIS. 

BY   M.  MIGUEL,  t 

This  case  tends  to  prove,  that  the  blue 
disease  does  not  depend  on  the  communi- 
cation of  the  right  with  tlie  left  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  confirms  what  ]\IM.  Fougier, 
Breschet,  Marc,  &c.,  have  published  on  this 

*  Gazette  de  Sante,  25  Fevrier,  ISitJ. 
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subject.  This  is  a  case  of  a  man  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  who  entered  the  Hospital  of 
Charitt-  in  18ii6,  under  the  care  of  M. 
Caj'ol,  for  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  con- 
tinual sense  of  suffocation.  His  counte- 
nance was  of  a  bluish  colour  ;  great  pain  in 
the  heart  and  head,  accompanied  with  strong 
beatings  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which 
lasted  for  about  a  minute  ;  he  then  became 
pale,  and  fainted.  He  experienced  much  less 
pain  after  blood-letting  ;  and  he  asserted  that, 
in  six  years,  more  than  six  thousand  leeches 
had  been  applied,  and  that  he  had  been 
bled  about  seventy-one,  or  two  times.  This 
disease  terminated  in  dropsy.  There  was  a 
dull  sound  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  the 
pulse  small,  unequal,  intermittent,  which 
was  a  contrast  with  the  great  violence  of 
the  heart's  pulsation  ;  the  extremities  were 
cold ;  breathing  was  short,  laborious,  but 
there  was  no  violet  or  blue  colour  in  the  lips, 
cheeks,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

From  these  symptoms,  l\Ir.  Cayol  thought 
that  there  was  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  with  contraction  of  the  orifice  of 
the  aorta,  by  a  commencement  of  ossificntion  o/" 
thesygmoid  lalves.  After  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital fifteen  days,  the  men  died  in  a  state  of 
suffocation.  On  opening  the  body,  the  heart 
was  found  to  be  of  twice  its  natural  size  ; 
the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the 
auricles,  were  doubled  in  thickness  and  ca- 
pacity ;  the  two  auricles  communicated  to- 
gether by  an  opening  of  the  size  of  half  a 
crewn,  thin,  and  rounded;  this  was  evi- 
dently the  foramen  ovale,  not  obliterated. 
The  pulmonary  veins  were  dilated ;  the 
aorta,  and  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  were, 
on  the  contrary,  of  smaller  size  than  usual. 


CASE    OF    HEMATEMESIS     OCCASIONED     BY     A 
LEECH    IN    THE  STOMACH.* 

BY'  M.  VANOERBACH. 

A  soldier,  after  having  experienced  for 
fifteen  days  pain  in  the  stomach,  accompa- 
nied with  vomiting  of  blood,  felt  somethiug 
which  ascended  along  the  oesophagus,  and 
which  attached  itself  to  the  left  side  of  the 
pharynx,  producing  a  tumour  which  impeded 
deglutition  and  respiration,  'i'he  vomiting 
ceased  a  little  ;  but  the  patient  continually 
expectorated,  and  his  expectorations  were 
mixed,  both  with  black  and  red  blood  :  two 
days  after,  when  the  patient  was  lying  down, 
he  was  awakened  by  a  sense  of 'pain  in  the 
pharynx,  as  well  as  in  the  back  of  the 
fauces  ;  he  introduced  his  hands  to  this  spot 
and  drew  out  a  leech,  which  was  alive.  The 
patient  stated,  that  he  had  drank  several 
times  from  streams,  but  he  had  never  ob- 
served any  foreign  body  in  the  water.  From 
this  time  ilie  symptoms  all  disappeared. 

*  Joum.  Univ. 
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LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  14,  18;i8. 

Dr.  Haslasi,  President,  iu  the  Chair. 

HYSTERIA. —  FnACTURE     01'      THE   CERVIX 
FE.MORIS. 

The  subject  of  hysteria  was  resumed. — 
]VIr.  SuEARLEv  remarked  that  the  term  hyste- 
ria was  properly  applied  to  a  certain  conca- 
tenation of  symptoms,  which  symptomsbeing 
dependent  upon  various  conditions  of  the 
system,  of  consequence  require  a  diversified 
treatment. 

Dr.  Haslam  observed  that  Celsus  has 
treated  of  liysteria  under  the  epithet — 
mm-l/us  vulve ,  making  a  natural  and  important 
discrimination  in  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
and  recommending-  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

Dr.  L.  Stew  A  RT  inquired  whether  hysteria 
is  confined  to  the  female  sex. 

Mr.  Waller  was  of  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease consists  essentially  in  an  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  brain  andnerves,  induced  by 
various  remote  causes. 

The  discussion  upon  hysteria  here  termi- 
nated, and  the  Registrar  proceeded  to  detail 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  right 
femur.  The  subject  of  the  accident  was  a 
■woman,  62  years  of  age,  and  the  injury  oc- 
curred from  falling  on  the  right  side  ;  the 
usual  characteristics  of  fracture  of  the  cervix 
femoris  were  present  in  a  marked  degree.  As 
the  woman  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
the  only  means  adopted  was  simply  confin- 
ing her  to  bed,  and  she  sunk  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  months.  It  was  ascertained  that 
about  two  years  and  a  half  previously,  she 
liad  met  with  an  accident  to  the  left  hip, 
by  which  she  was  confined  for  some  time, 
and  remained  lame  afterwards  ;  the  limb 
being  shortened,  and  the  foot  everted.  In 
the  post  mortem  examination,  Mr.  Field 
removed  the  upper  part  of  each  tliighbone 
with  its  acetabulum,  and  these  preparations 
he  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Amesburv  said  that  he  considered 
the  preparations  to  be  of  a  very  important 
description,  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to 
throw  some  light  upon  a  much  disputed 
point — fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris.  He 
believed  that  one  of  the  preparations  showed 
a  fracture  within  the  capsule,  united  by 
bone,  and  the  other,  where  the  injury  had 
been  more  recent,  exhibited  appearances 
which  further  tended  to  confirm  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  an  event.  In  both  accidents, 
considerable  retraction  of  the  limb  and  aver- 
sion of  the  foot,  immediately  supervened  ; 
on  the  left  side,  where  the  ffrst  injury  took 
place,  there  appeared  to  be  shortening  of  the 


limb  to  the  amount  of  two  inches,  or  two 
inches  and  a  half,  and  on  the  right  side  the 
shortening  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
fllr.  Ameshury  went  on  to  say,  that  in  look- 
ing at  the  two  preparations  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  relative  situations  of  the  heads  of 
the  bone  with  resjiect  to  the  shafts  were 
very  different ;  in  the  old  case,  which  lie 
considered  as  a  fracture  united,  the  neck 
of  the  bone  was  absorbed,  and  the  head 
rested  upon  the  trochanter  minor  ;  in  the 
ore  recent  case,  the  neck  maintained  the 
natural  oblique  line  as  regards  the  shaft. 
Tlie  head  of  the  bone  in  the  latter  case,  Mr. 
Ameshury  contended,  was  at  the  distance  of 
two  inches  from  the  lesser  trochanter, 
clearly  evincing,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
position  of  the  bone  in  the  former  case  arose 
from  accident,  and  not  from  disease.  On 
the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  left 
bone,  JNIr.  Ameshury  said,  there  was  seen  a 
projection  indicating  the  natural  direction 
of  the  neck — in  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  bone  was  seen  a  line  of  dense  bony 
matter,  showing  the  natural  direction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  shell  of  which 
part  extended  upwards,  passing  into  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  head.  But,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  callus  which  joined 
the  surfaces  had  become  cancellated,  it  ap- 
peared like  the  other  parts  of  the  natural 
internal  structure  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  head  of  the  bone,  in  both 
cases,  was  connected  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment by  strong  bands  of  ligamentous  mat- 
ter, similar  to  those  observed  in  Mr.  Chor- 
ley's  case,  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
thesebands  appearing'  also  in  the  more  recent 
case,  in  which  no  bony  union  had  taken 
place,  Mr.  Amesburv'  inferred  that  they 
were  formed  as  a  first  step  on  the  part  of 
nature,  in  order  to  fix  the  parts  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  ossification. 

After  the  preparations  had  been  handed 
round,  and  minutely  inspected,  several  mem- 
bers expressed  their  opinion,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  left  femur  there  was  no  evidence 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  presented  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bone  ;  but,  that  the  falling 
down  of  the  head  of  the  bone  was  the  result 
of  disease,  and  not  of  accident.  Mr.  Ames- 
bury,  having  been  called  upon  to  say  whether 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  cer- 
vix femoris  were  present  in  the  first  accident, 
admitted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  no  posi- 
tive evidence  ;  it  had  been  re}iorted  to  him, 
by  the  friends,  that  the  limb  became  shorten- 
ed and  everted,  immediately  after  an  injury 
similar  to  the  last,  which  he  witnessed.  It 
was  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  the  evi- 
dence was  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  "  bands"  alluded  to 
by  i\Ir.  Ameshury,  it  was  argued  that  they 
were  not  adventitious  substances,  but  sim- 
ply portions  of  the  capsular  ligament.    Mr. 
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Amesburj',  although  sdIus  in  his  opinions, 
supported  his  ground  ;  he  put  it  to  liia  op- 
ponents if  they  denied  that  fracture  had 
ever  taken  place  in  the  lett  femur,  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  head  of  the  hone  had 
assumed  its  unnatural  situation,  seeing  that 
the  direciion  of  the  neck  of  the  right  femur 
was  natural. 

[In  the  course  of  tlie  evening  it  vrns  an- 
nounced from  the  chair,  that  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  would  take  place 
on  Monday  next,  for  ilie  purpose  of  de- 
termining upon  tlie  propriety  of  presenting 
a  petition  to  Parliament  on  the  supply  of 
bodies  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.]     , 


Jpril  ai,  1828. 

Dr.  Williams  in  the  Chair. 

The  important  nature  of  the  subject 
brought  before  the  Society  this  evening, 
produced  a  very  full  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Dk.  Clutterhick  pointed  out,  in  a  for- 
cible manner,  the  disadvantages  and  impedi- 
ments which  at  present  exist  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  science  of  anatomy  ;  he  observed, 
that  at  the  time  he  was  a  pupil,  subjects 
could  be  procured  at  the  price  of  two  gui- 
neas ;  whilst,  at  the  present  time,  twenty 
guineas,  or  more,  are  paid,  and  the  bodies 
are  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  consequence  of  this,  Dr.  Clutterbuck 
remarked,  is,  that  students,  with  limited 
means,  omit  the  study  of  anatomy,  whilst 
others  go  abroad,  where  subjects  are  readily 
procured,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  worthy 
Doctor  concluded  by  moving,  that  a  petition 
-whicli  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  council, 
and  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mons, should  be  read. 

The  Registrar  then  read  the  petition,  and 
a  lengthened  debate  arose  upon  it  ;  jMr. 
KingdoD,  Mr.  Cook  (late  of  Exeter,)  and 
other  members,  objecting  to  the  petition  on 
the  ground  of  its  referring  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  hardships  experienced  by 
teachers,  in  the  want  of  subjects  for  dissec- 
tion. It  was  at  lengtli  moved  by  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, that  a  part  of  the  petition  to  the  above 
effect  should  be  omitted,  and  this  having 
been  agreed  to,  together  with  some  verbal 
amendments,  the  following  petition  was 
ultimately  adopted. 

To  the  Homnirable  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Irdaml  in  Parliament  assemhled. 

The   humble  Petition  of  the   undersigned, 
the  President,  Council,   and  Fellows,  of 
the    Medical  Society   of    London,    esta- 
blished in  the  year  1773. 
Showeth, — That  the  perfection  of  medical 
and  surgical  science  is  founded  upon  an  in- 


timate and  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 

That  the  requisite  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiolo;.;y  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
frequent  inspection  and  constant  study  of 
the  dead  human  subject. 

That  an  adequate  supply  of  dead  subjects 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  tlie 
teachers  of  medical  and  surgical  science,  to 
explain  to  students  the  complex  structure 
and  varied  functions  of  the  animal  frame  in 
health,  and  the  innumerable  alterations  ef- 
fected in  it  by  different  states  of  disease. 

That  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this 
kingdom  are  altogether  prevented  from  ob- 
taining such  adequate  supply  by  the  exist- 
ing laws,  which  prohibit,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, both  pecuniary  and  personal,  tlie 
appropriation  of  dead  bodies  generally,  to 
anatomical  purposes. 

That  the  facility  v/ith  which  subjects  for 
anatomical  purposes  can  be  procured  in  all 
other  countries  compared  with  this,  neces- 
sarily compels  great  numbers  of  medical 
and  surgical  students  to  go  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  their  professional 
studies. 

Your  petitioners,  the'-efore,  humbly  en- 
treat your  honourable  house  to  take  the 
matter  of  their  petition  into  your  gracious 
consideration,  and  to  afford  them  such  relief, 
as  to  your  honourable  house  shall  seem 
meet.    And,  (Sec. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
petition  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Warburtou,  and  that  it  should  remain 
for  signature,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
until  one  o'clock  of  ihe  following  day  ;  the 
time  being  thus  limited,  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  for  a  committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  taking  place  on  Tuesday  night. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kingdon,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  petition,  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  it  appeared  to  be 
the  general  wish  of  the  Society,  that  this 
petition  should  be  more  comprehensive  in 
its  nature,  than  the  one  agreed  upon  for  the 
Commons. 

Mr.  Alcock,  on  this  point,  very  well  re- 
marked, that  the  leading  feature  of  the 
petitions  on  this  subject  should  be  public 
benefit,  and  that  the  hardships  and  grievances 
of  individuals,  or  classes  of  individuals, 
should  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  a  kind 
of  conversational  debate  ensued,  on  the 
best  means  of  supplying  the  schools  of 
anatomy  with  subjects. 

Mr.  S.  Whay  stated,  that  it  was  his  con- 
viction, Parliament  would  give  no  remedy, 
and  that  medical  men  should  themselves  set 
an  example,  by  giving  up  their  own  bodies 
for  the  purposes  of   dissection,  and    thus 
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Mr.  Wray  argued,  the  way  would  be  paved, 
as  it  were,  towards  diminisliing  tlie  preju- 
dices of  the  public. 

Mr.  Lamueut  met  these  opinions  by 
observing,  that  the  notion  of  medical  men 
giving  np  their  own  bodies,  whicli  had  been 
trumpeted  forth  through  many  of  the  public 
papers,  arose  from  a  mistaken  and  narrow 
view  of  the  subject.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
sides,  tliat  no  injury  is  done  to  the  person 
dissected  ;  the  only  injury  committed, 
being  upon  the  feelings  of  the  relatives,  or 
friends,  of  the  deceased  ;  hence,  the  propo- 
sition was  self-evident,  that  if  the  person 
submitted  to  dissection,  had  no  friends  or 
relatives,  then  no  injury  was  sustained. 
He,  Mr.  Lambert,  was  perfectly  willing 
that  his  body  after  death  should  be  dissect- 
ed ;  but  he  could  not  forget,  that  there  were 
those  near  and  dear  to  him,  whose  feelings 
would  be  outraged,  and  this  injury  he  had 
no  right  to  inflict.  ]Mr.  Lambert  further 
remarked,  that  the  annual  amount  of  un- 
claimed bodies  in  the  metropolis,  as  could 
readily  be  proved,  would  amply  suffice  for 
the  supply  of  the  anatomical  schools  ;  this 
appeared  to  him  the  only  means  that  could 
possibly  be  adopted  ;  to  talk  of  diminishing 
the  prejudices  of  surviving  relatives,  was, 
in  his  estimation,  idle. 

fllr.  KiNGDON  concurred  with  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, with  respect  to  dissecting  unclaimed 
bodies;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought 
the  public  feeling  miglit  be  well  consulted, 
by  making  it  compulsory,  as  in  France,  to 
give  christian  burial  to  the  remains  of  the 
bodies,  after  the  purposes  of  dissection  had 
been  served. 


essence,  observing,  that  in  many  rases  of 
mania,  there  are  no  proofs  of  cerebral  de- 
rangement. 

J)r.  JouNSToNK,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
mania,  there  are  traces  of  disease  to  be  found 
in  the  brain,  and  he  appealed  to  Dr.  Bur- 
rows' experience  on  the  subject,  saying,  that 
he  (Dr.  Burrows)  knew  these  things  "  ik' 
vilhh  well." 

Dr.  BuRBOws  said,  that  be  certainly  Lad 
dissected  the  brains  of  maniacal  patients 
most  carefully,  and,  in  many  instances,  had 
not  been  able  to  detect  organic  lesion. 

Dr.  Wright,  of  Bethlehem,  remarked, 
that  jhe  had  examined  the  brains  of  more 
than  one  hundred  insane  patients,  and  had 
found  in  all  these  cases  palpable  proofs^of 
disease.  Dr.  Wright  passed  a  high  eulogium 
on  phrenology,  as  the  only  true  means  of 
studying  the  human  mind. 

Dr.  Copland  referred  to  the  observa- , 
tions  of  a  physician  of  Berlin,  wlio  states,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that  in  one 
hundred  insane  patients,  whose  brains  he 
had  inspected,  there  were  but  few  instances 
of  organic  lesion. 

Dr.  Epps  very  ably  replied,  and  the  So- 
ciety then  adjourned. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Jpril  12,   1828. 

Dr.  Barry  in  the  Chair. 

rURTHER    DISCUSSION    ON    INSANITY. 

Dr.  Epps  briefly  recapitulated  the  sub- 
stance of  his  former  observations  on  insa- 
nity. jNIr.  Bennett  resumed  his  attack  on 
phrenology,  which  doctrine  he  contended 
was  covertly  introduced  by  the  author  of 
the  paper.  xMr.  Bennett  said,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  been  com- 
pletely set  aside  by  many  able  exjierinien- 
talists  of  recent  date  ;  and  if  it  were  true 
that  the  cerebellum  was  the  main  agent  of 
physical  love,  be  wished  to  know  how  phre- 
nologists would  get  over  this  difficulty, 
namely,  that  the  frog,  an  animal  remarkable 
for  its  long  continued  amatory  pursuits,  had 
no  cerebellum. 

Dr.  Lev  treated  of  the  mind  as  a  distinct 


April  ly,  1828. 
Mr.  11.  Mayo  ia  the  Chair. 

This  evening  we  had  nearly  the  same  ar- 
guments and  the  same  speakers  as  on  the 
two  former  occasions  ;  Dr.  Epps  commen- 
cing the  business,  and  being  followed  by 
Mr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Ley  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Bennett  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  phrenology  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  opposed  to  his  observations  in  com- 
parative anatomy.  He  contended,  on  the 
authority  of  Treviranus  and  Desmoulins, 
that  the  frog  possesses  no  cerebellum,  whilst 
Dr.  Epps  as  strenuously  contested  that  this 
animal  has  a  cerebellum,  and  pulled  a  dis- 
sected frog  from  his  pocket  as  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

Dr.  Barry  having  first  declared  that  he 
had  not  studied  phrenology  in  its  details, 
and  was  only  actjuainted  with  the  outlines 
or  principles  of  the  science,  proceeded  to 
speak  against  the  details  ;  phrenology, 
however,  suffered  nothing  in  the  encounter. 
The  only  observation  which  fell  from  Dr. 
Barry  worthy  of  notice  was,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted in  performing  some  experiments  on 
the  cerebellum  of  a  guinea  pig,  from  wliicli 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this 
part  of  the  brain  does  not  preside  over  the 
generative  system.  A  piece  of  wire  was 
passed  into  the  cerebellum  of  the  guinea 
pig,  but  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  geni- 
tal parts ;  but  when  the  wire  was  carried 
down  to  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  loins,  and 
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this  part  irritated,  then  erection  of  the  penis 
and  emission  of  the  semen  took  place. 

Dr.  SuMEP.vii.LE  occasioned  much  merri- 
ment by  stating,  that  he  had  requested  Dr. 
Epps  to  inspect  the  head  of  a  young  lady, 
and  that  after  Dr.  Epps  had  done  so,  he 
expressed  an  opinion  tliat  the  yoimg  lady, 
amongst  other  good  qualities,  had  remark- 
able firmness  and  great  love  of  offspring. 
The  person  of  whom  this  opinion  was  given, 
was  Catherine  Welsh,  the  woman  exe- 
cuted a  few  (lays  since  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
the  murder  of  her  infant,  and  whose  body  is 
now  under  dissection  at  the  Windmill  Street 
School. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Chair,  that 
Dr.  Milligan  at  the  ensuing  meeting,  would 
bring  forward  a  paper  on  the  sanability  ©f 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Webster, 
that  a  deputation  had  waited  upon  Mr. 
Warburton,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  pe- 
tition agreed  to  hy  the  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dissection. 


MEETING 

OF  THE  STUDENTS  AND  FHIENDS  OF  THE 
WEBB  STREET  SCHOOL  OF  ANATOMY  AND 
MEDICINE. 

A  MEETING,  which  was  numerously  attended, 
was  held  on  Thursday  in  the  above  theatre, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
petitioning  Pailiament  for  the  removal  of 
the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  study  of 
anatomy. 

Mr.  Grainger,  on  being  called  to  take 
the  chair,  addressed  the  meeting; — He  said, 
that  he  believed  it  was  abnost  unnecessary 
for  him  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  the 
question  whicli  they  were  met  to  discuss— 
it  was  to  petition  botli  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  remove  the  difficulties  now  existing 
for  obtaining  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
section. It  was  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  supply  of  bodies 
in  such  an  assembly.  Frequently,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
necessary  supplies,  there  was  considerable 
interruption  to  the  anatomical  studies.  The 
schools  in  London  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  In  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  a 
few  subjects  could  be  procured  for  two  or 
three  thousand  pujjils.  Another  great  evil 
was  the  expense  ;  this  fell  in  a  great  part  on 
the  students,  but  more  so  on  the  lecturer. 
It  was  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  great 
price  paid  for  subjects  ])roduced  another 
serious  evil,  so  far  as  the  British  schools 
were  concerned  ;  for  pupils  were  thereby 
compelled    to   resort  to    other   countries, 


where  anatomy  might  be  pursued  with 
greater  facility.  It  was  known,  that  from 
1.50  to  '200  British  students  aunually  went 
to  Paris  to  pursue  their  studies.  He  had 
no  ill  feeling  to  the  foreign  schools,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  most  willing  to  allow  that 
they  had  made  great  advances  in  this  branch 
of  science,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities 
afforded  them.  The  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  obtaining  subjects,  not  only 
affected  the  medical  profession,  but  also 
the  public  generally  ;  for  it  lead  to  a  breach 
of  the  laws,  and  this  breach  of  the  law  was 
necessarily  sanctioned  by  anatomical  lec- 
turers, wlio,  from  their  station  in  society, 
ought  to  be  its  supporters.  In  this  country 
they  were  obliged  to  league  themselves  ■mth 
men  who  were  almost  outcasts  of  society. 
The  robbery  of  the  grave  often  led  to  greater 
crimes  :  a  short  time  since,  a  resurrection 
man  went  in  company  with  two  returned 
convicts  professedly  to  obtain  dead  bodies  ; 
they  were  apprehended  b}'  the  police,  and 
the  implements  of  house-breaking  r-ere 
found  in  tlieir  possession  ;  this  resurrection 
man  applied  to  him  (Mr.  Grainger)  for  as- 
sistance to  extricate  him  from  his  awkward 
situation,  and  when  it  was  objected  that  he 
was  engaged  in  more  dangerous  business 
than  tliat  of  procuring  subjects,  he  answered, 
that  the  implements  were  necessary  for 
opening  vaults.  Tlius  was  the  lecturer 
placed  in  this  dilemma,  either  to  sanction 
the  conduct  of  the  individual,  or  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  assistance  at  some  future  time. 
This  showed  the  unpleasant  methods  of 
wliich  teachers  of  anatomy  were  compelled 
to  avail  themselves,  to  render  tlieir  schools 
efficient.  It  was  needless  to  enlarge  on  the 
danger  to  which  the  health  of  tlie  commu- 
nity would  be  liable,  if  anatomical  know- 
ledge was  not  supported  as  the  basis  of 
medical  and  surgical  science.  Such  being 
the  difficulties  attending  the  cultivation  of 
anatomy,  ic  became  a  question,  if  this  were 
a  jjroper  time  to  attempt  some  change  ;  he 
believed  it  was,  because  it  had  been  asse^rted 
by  a  gentleman  high  in  authoiitj-,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  was  indifferent 
to  the  evils  which  had  been  mentioned,  and 
in  some  degree  tlie  charge  was  just,  be- 
cause the  profession  had  not  been  sufficient- 
ly active.  Had  they  formerly  exerted  them- 
selves, the  present  proceedings  would  pro- 
bably have  been  unnecessary.  The  ques- 
tion has  already  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
exertions  of  those  members  who  are  favour- 
able to  some  alterations,  would  be  most  ma- 
terially strengthened  by  the  number  of  the 
petitions  which  were  presented  from  the 
metropolis  and  the  provincial  towns.  If  the 
question  shoidd  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  much  benefit  might  be  anti- 
cipated from  a  calm  investigation  of  those 
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evils  which  so  greatly  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  anatoinj'.  Such  an  inquiry 
would  tend  materially  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices which  unfortunately  exist  in  tlie  very 
highest  classes  of  society,  and  thus  lead  to 
an  entire  and  efficient  reraedj'. 

Dr.  BooTT  rose  to  propose,  that  a  pe- 
tition be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  remarked  it  was  surprising 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  doubt 
should  exist  relative  to  the  importance  of 
anatomy.  From  the  obloquy  passed  on  dis- 
section, by  making  it  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  murder,  from  the  existence  of  the 
laws  making  it  criminal  to  possess  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  our 
profession — from  our  being  punishable  for 
want  of  competent  knowledge,  we  were 
placed  in  a  most  singularly  embarrassing 
situation,  and  it  could  only  require  a  simple 
statement  of  the  case,  for  Parliament  to  re- 
lieve us.  He  could  not  see  why  we  should 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  French  ;  for, 
in  France,  those  individuals  who  received 
the  benefits  of  a  hospital,  and  died  un- 
claimed by  their  friends,  were  dissected  and 
afterwards  buried,  with  the  decent  formality 
of  a  funeral  ;  and,  in  all  the  large  towns, 
there  were  a  great  many  who  lived  by  de- 
moralising society,  and  who  were  buried  at 
the  public  expense  ;  and  such,  when  un- 
claimed by  surviving  relatives,  might  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  anatomists.  He 
should  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
by  making  any  further  remarks.  Dr.  Boott 
then  read  the  following  petition  :— 

The  Petition  of  the  uudevsigned  Lecturers  and 
Students  of  the  Webb  Street  School  of 
Anatomy  and  Medicine 

Showeth, — That  it  is  universally  admitted, 
that  anatomical  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  all 
medical  and  surgical  science. 

That  such  knowledge  is  required  by  all 
the  authorities,  which  are  intrusted  with 
the  power  of  conferring  medical  and  surgi- 
cal diplomas. 

That  it  is  required  by  all  the  Boards 
which  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  the  public  service. 

That  it  is  required  by  the  public,  and  the 
courts  of  law  recognise  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  for  the  practitioner,  who  is  proved 
by  any  error  he  may  commit  to  be  deficient 
iu  his  knowledge,  is  severely  punished ; 
yet,  not  only  is  no  legal  provision  made 
affording  to  the  student  the  means  of  dis- 
section, but  no  such  provision  is  obtainable, 
without  a  direct  violation  of  the  law. 

That,  by  a  recent  decision  in  a  court  of 
justice,  it  is  declared  that  any  surgeon  is 
punishable,  who  has,  in  his  possession,  a 
body  which  he  knows  to  have  been   dis- 


interred. Thus  the  practitioner  is  punish- 
able, for  not  acquiring  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  while  the  medical 
teacher  is  punishable,  even  for  having  in  his 
possession  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
he  can  communicate  that  knowledge  to  his 
pupil. 

That  the  tendency,  and  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  this  state  of  things,  is  to  render  the 
acquisition  of  anatomical  knowledge,  at  all 
times,  exorbitantly  expensive,  and  at  some 
seasons,  and  in  some  situations,  impossible. 
And  hence  to  compel  the  student  to  seek  at 
great  expense,  and  with  great  inconveni- 
ence, for  that  instruction  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  might  easily,  and  beneficially, 
be  afforded  iu  his  own. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Lordships, 
to  take  into  your  consideration  these  serious 
and  increasing  evils,  and  to  afford  such 
remedies  in  your  wisdom  as  may  seem  meet. 
And  i'our  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Mr.  Pii.cHEn  said,  that  in  a  meeting  of 
students  devoted  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  it 
must  be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  and 
hence  human  dissections ;  indeed,  only  once 
did  he  recollect  its  absolute  necessity  being 
called  into  question,  and  that,  he  regretted 
to  say,  by  a  judge  in  his  official  capacity'. 
He  certainly  wished  all  who  coincided  with 
that  distinguished  person,  when  unfortu- 
nately the  subjects  of  accidents  or  disease, 
might  be  attended  by  men  educated  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ideas.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  subjects  was  sufficient  already, 
without  such  opposition.  Our  Chairman 
spoke  of  the  scarcity  met  with,  particularly 
in  some  schools.  A  house-pupil  informed 
him  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  had  given  his 
part  of  thirty-five  guineas  for  a  single  sub- 
ject in  Edinburgh.  Although  expensive 
here,  we  have  no  idea  of  what  occurs  at 
some  schools.  Although  they  could  not 
presume  to  offer  their  opinion  to  Parliament 
upon  the  subject  of  remedy,  yet  it  must  be 
very  simple  ;  as,  in  one  parish  in  this  me- 
tropolis, no  less  than  600  persons  were  an- 
nually buried  at  the  public  expense.  He 
begged  leave,  then,  most  cordially  to  second 
the  petition  of  Dr.  Boott. 

Dr.  SouTHwooD  Smith  said,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  detain  them  one  moment  after 
the  observations  that  had  been  made,  and 
the  testimony  given  of  the  full  concurrence 
of  tlie  meeting.  The  removal  of  those 
enactments,  which  inflicted  dissection  as  a 
punishment,  he  hoped  was  universally  fplt. 
It  had  been  proposed,  that  those  who  died 
In  hospitals  unclaimed  by  friends,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  dissection.  He 
only  knew  of  one  objection  that  had  been 
raised  to  this,  and  that  was,  it  would  cause 
the   hospitals    to  be  deserted.    That   this 
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would  not  be  the  case,  he  might  infer  from 
an  instance  which  occurred  at  Bologna  many 
centuries  ago.  A  certain  pope,  while  a 
student,  feeling  the  imperative  necessity 
and  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  subjects 
for  anatomical  purposes,  determined,  should 
he  ever  be  raised  to  power,  to  remove,  if 
possible,  the  restrictions  which  impeded  the 
study  of  anatomy.  When  elevated  to  the 
papal  chair,  he  did  not  forget  his  former 
resolution  ;  the  first  act  of  his  reign,  was  to 
repeal  the  law  which  allowed  the  dissection 
of  criminals.  Shortly  after,  he  made  anotlier 
edict :  that  every  one  who  entered  a  hospi- 
tal, was  to  give  his  consent  to  be  dissected, 
if  he  died.  The  hospitals,  for  a  time,  were 
deserted  ;  soon  however  they  filled  again, 
and  the  greatest  benefit  accrued  to  man- 
kind in  consequence,  and  all  the  other  cities 
in  Italy  were  obliged  to  resort  to  tiie  same 
measure.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing the  resolution  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit, because  he  knew  the  interest  the  noble 
Lord,  and  the  honourable  gentleman,  took 
in  the  subject.  He  moved,  tlierefore,  that 
the  petition  be  presented  by  the  jMarquis  of 
Lansdown  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by 
John  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Seconded  by  INIr.  Eccles. 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hall,  late  pupil  of  this  school,  who  had 
been  prosecuted  for  having  a  body  in  his 
possession.  He  trusted,  a  subscription 
would  be  entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  incurred,  and  of 
decidedly  showing  the  disapprobation  of 
the  profession  at  large  to  the  proceedings 
that  had  been  instituted  against  him. 

Dr.  Hopkins  then  moved,  that  the  Chair- 
man do  leave  the  chair.  He  could  not  help 
alluding  to  one  part  of  Mr.  Grainger's  ad- 
dress, in  which  the  teachers  of  anatomy 
were  considered  equally  culpable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  with  those  who  exhumed 
the  subjects  ;  and  if  such  were  the  case, 
what  must  be  tlie  feelings  of  those  who  had 
studied  at  this  school,  knowing  that  there 
was  no  man  more  universallj^  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  his  pupils,  for  his  public  in- 
tegrity and  private  worth,  than  the  gentle- 
man who  had  just  left  the  chair. 

Dr.  Boott  having  been  unanimously 
called  upon  to  take  the  chair, 

Mr.ScRivEN  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Grainger,  for  tlie  able  and  spirited 
manner  wilii  which  he  liad  conducted  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Holroyd,  and  carried  with  great 
applause. 

Upwards  of  200  students  were  present  at 
the  meeting. 


FLOODING  AND  nUPTtJRK  OF  THF,  UTERUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
SiK, — I  enclose  you  a  case  of  midwifery  ; 
if3'ou  think  it  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
profession,  perhaps  you  will  give  it  a  place 
in  TiiE  Lancet.  1  vouch  for  its  authen- 
ticity. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Greening,  M.l), 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c. 
No.  1,  King  Square,  Goswell-st.  Road, 
March  31,  1828. 

WORCESTER. 

A  Case  of  HiBmorrhage,  in  which  the  Placenta 
was  attached  over  the  Os  Uteri.  Rupture  of' 
the  Uterus  by  its  own  action. 

Mrs. set.   41),  residing  at  White 

Lady  Aston,  near  Worcester,  requested  my 
immediate  attendance,  June  4,  18^7.  On 
my  arrival,  she  informed  me,  she  had  had 
flooding  come  on  whilst  she  was  taking  her 
breakfast,  to  a  degree  which  had  caused 
great  consternation  to  herself  and  family, 
but  that  it  had  nearly  ceased  since  she  had 
been  in  bed.  She  was  five  months  gone  with 
child;  had  not  been  quite  so  well  lately, 
having  been  obliged  to  part  with  her  ser- 
vant, which  caused  her  to  exert  herself  more 
than  common.  Complains  of  headach  ; 
pulse  full  and  strong  ;  had  been  troubled 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  bowels  regu- 
lar ;  no  labour-pains,  but  a  slight  discharge 
continues.  Ordered  to  be  kept  ([uiet,  and 
'repose  of  body  in  a  horizontal  position; 
light  covering;  cool  air  to  be  admitted  into 
the  room  ;  cloths,  dipped  in  vinegar  water, 
to  he  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men ;  to  take  a  little  cold  gruel  or  lemonade. 

Mittr.  sanguis  ad  §xii. ; 
]^     Ivfusrosa:,  5vi.  ; 

3Iagnes  sulphat  gss. 
INIx.  capt.  coch.  iij.  4tis  horis. 

b.  Better  ;  discharge  less. 

]^  Habeat  olei  ricini,  gss.  tertia,  qq.,  hora 
repetend  donee  plene  responderit 
alvus. 
To  keep  her  bed,  and  pay  attention  to 
her  diet  ;  to  avoid  over  exertion  ;  and  if 
the  palpitation  returns,  to  lose  blood.  This 
was  her  tenth  pregnancy  ;  in  the  last,  Mr. 
Carden,  surgeon  of  this  city,  attended  her 
of  a  seven- months  child  ;  in  the  previous 
labour  1  was  sent  for ;  that  was  a  pre- 
ternatural case,  the  scapula  presenting,  and 
a  portion  of  tlie  funis  ;  she  was  not  quite 
gone  her  full  time ;  she  had  a  good  recovery. 
\Vl)en  last  at  market,  a  person  accidentally 
pushed  lier  down  ;  slie  did  not  find  herself 
hurt  by  the  full,  and  returned  home  very 
well. 
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Ill 


7.  Repet.med.     Ol.ricini. 

10.  RIucli  better, but  very  low  and  weak  ; 
no  discharge  ;  complains  of  slight  pains  in 
the  bowels. 

]^     P.  rhei,  3ij.  ; 
Ala^uesia,  y. ; 
Cmf.  vpii,  ^i. ; 
j4quci:  mentliie,  §vi.  ; 

St.  lavc>idul(e  comp.  ~-^u.  Ft.  mist,  cnjus 
capiat  coch.  mag.  iij.  ter  iu  die. 

July?.  I  was  again  sent  for  about  ten 
o'clock,  P.M.;  she  had  been  exerting  her- 
self, and  a  return  of  the  haemorrhage  came 
on  about  seven  o'clock  ;  pulse  trancjuil  ; 
bowels  open  ;  free  from  labour  pains.  Upon 
examination,  there  was  a  quantity  of  coagu- 
lura  in  tlie  vagina,  which  was  removed,  but 
others  soon  formed  ;  the  os  uteri  open  to 
the  size  of  a  halfpenny  ;  a  portion  of  the 
placenta  could  be  felt  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  cervix  uteri  ;  the  coagulum  which  liad 
now  formed  I  left  in  the  vagina,  and  remained 
with  her  till  two  o'clock,  a.m.  ;  vinegar 
cloths  were  kept  constantly  applied,  and  the 
discharge  stopped. 

^     Iiifus.  ros<e  acid.  ^ij.  ; 

Magnes.  sulph.  jiv.  Ft.  raistura  cujus 
capiat  partem  tertiam  quarta  quaque 
liora. 

8.  Nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  Mr. called 

at  my  house,  and  informed  me  a  little 
coagulum  was  thrown  oft'  about  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  very  trifling  in  quantity  ; 
refreshed  by  sleep  ;  to  be  kept  quiet. 

Admitt.  liberrlme  aer  gelid. 

9.  Better. 

14.  Had  no  discharge  since  Mouday. 

Haheat  ol.ricini,  ^iv.  h.  s. 

ai.  Has  had  a  trifling  return  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  complains  of  palpitation, 

V.S.  5vi. 

28.  Discharge  increased ;  repeat  the 
vinegar  cloths,  and  to  be  kept  quiet. 

29.  I  saw  her  about  nine  o'clock,  p.m.  ; 
a  large  coagulum  had  come  awny  ;  there  was 
a  great  change  since  I  last  saw  her  ;  strengtii 
reduced  ;  pulse  feeble  and  small ;  ninety- 
live  in  a  minute  ;  face  pallid  ;  she  said  tlie 
discharge  had  not  entirely  stopped  ;  all  this 
week  she  had  kept  her  bed,  and  used  the 
cold  application.  Upon  examination,  I 
found  a  coagulum  lying  in  the  vagina,  the  os 
Uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  dollar,  tlie  pla- 
centa attached  over  it.  I  stated  her  danger, 
and  requested  the  nurse  to  be  sent  for,  that 
I  might  proceed  to  delivery  ;  it  alarmed  hei 
much,  and  she  would  not  accede  to  it,  for 
she  never  heard  of  a  woman  being  delivered 
without  labour  pains.  1  told  her  such  cases 
did  occur,  and  advised  her  to  consent,  if  her 
life  was  to  be  saved.     A  friend  of  hers  hud 


called  upon  Mr.  Carden,  a  week  apo,  for 
his  ojjinion ;  he  desired  that  she  should 
keep  her  bed,  and  use  the  same  means 
which  I  had  adopted  ;  it  was  her  ])articular 
wish  1  should  see  liim,  before  anything  was 
done  ;  and  he  agreed  to  go  with  me  at  six 
o'clock.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  her  much 
the  same  as  when  1  left ;  the  discharge  still 
continuing,  INIr.  Carden  examined  her,  and 
said  it  was  a  very  clear  case,  that  the  pla- 
centa was  actually  protruding,  and  her  life 
was  not  s^afe  a  minute  ;  a  large  gush  of 
blood  might  ensue,  and  death  be  the  result, 
before  any  assistance  could  be  given  her. 
Cautiously  introducing  my  hand  through  the 
placenta  and  membranes,  I  brought  down 
the  feet  ;  when  the  child  was  about  half 
born,  she  complained  of  most  excruciating 
pains  in  her  back.  We  now  thouglit  the 
uterus  was  beginning  to  act,  and  he  advised 
me  to  wait  a  little  ;  the  pulse  was,  ai  this 
time,  rather  fuller;  she  took  a  little  brandy 
and  water  occasionally  ;  and  after  a  short 
lapse  of  time  the  child  was  born,  but  dead  ; 
the  funis  encircled  round  its  neck.  We  now 
applied  our  hands  to  the  abdomen,  and  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  uterus  was  very  well 
contracted,  we  removed  the  placenta, 
which  was  lying  loose  in  tlie  vagina  ;  there 
was  no  haemorrhage  ;  her  pulse  became 
fuller,  and  she  felt,  as  she  said,  comfortable. 
However,  before  1  had  finished  washing  my 
hands,  she  complained  of  being  faint  ;  her 
countenance  became  pale  ;  pulse  feeble ;  a 
discharge  of  blood  and  wind  took  place  ;  the 
abdomen  was  greatly  distended  ;  and  when 
1  applied  my  hand  to  it,  a  great  expulsion  of 
blood  and  wind  again  took  place  ;  the  uterus 
contracted  under  the  hand ;  the  faintness 
continued  ;  brandy  was  administered.  Mr. 
Carden  came  up  stairs,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  such  a  change,  and  advised  me 
to  introduce  my  hand  ;  the  discharge  was 
not  very  profuse  ;  there  were  no  coagula  ; 
the  uterus  did  not  contract,  although  1  irri- 
tated it  with  my  fingers,  and  cautiously  intro- 
ducing my  hand  still  further,  I  found  my 
fingers  among  the  intestines.  Never  having 
met  with  a  case  of  ruptured  uterus  before,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  pass  any  correct  judgment 
upon  the  case,  and  requested  Mr.  Carden  to 
examine  ;  he  soon  told  me  it  was  an  exten- 
sive rupture,  and  the  intestines  were  coming 
down,  which  he  pushed  up  ;  death  soon  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings  ;  the  uterus  was  so 
thin,  it  was  like  a  piece  of  paper  ;  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body  could  not  be  obtained. 

John  Greening, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  surgeon  to  the  Worcester  Dis- 
pensary, &c. 

16,  High  Street. 
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RICHMOND  SCHOOL  OF  ANATOMY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  impartiality  which  has  always 
characterised  your  invaluable  work,  The 
Lancet  :  tlie  unparalleled  advantages  which 
have  occurred  to  the  medical  world  since 
its  first  appearance,  the  immense  fund  of 
medical  and  surgical  information  which  it 
contains  ;  the  vast  extent  of  its  circulation  ; 
and  the  powerful  interest  it  has  excited,  all 
concur  to  induce  physicians  and  surgeons, 
in  responsible  si-tuations,  to  look  upon  it 
■with  a  reverential  awe,  and  lead  them, 
as  it  were,  instinctively  to  a  legitimate 
sense  of  their  duties.  These  urge  me  to 
lay  before  you  the  following  statements  of 
effects,  arising  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  your  last  Number, 
relative  to  the  Richmond  School  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

On  Thursday  morning  Dr.  M'Dowel,  at 
the  usual  hour  of  his  lecturing,  entered  the 
theatre,  with  an  evident  gloom  of  expres- 
sion, and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture, 
he  addressed  the  class  as  follows  : — "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  request  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to   some  observations   1  have  to 
mention  to  you,  relative  to  an  article  con- 
cerning this  school,  which  has  appeared  in 
that   excellent,    and   really  valuable  work, 
The  Lakcet.     I  intend   only   to   speak  to 
that  part   which   more  particularly  applies 
to  myself;  the  other  Gentlemen  may  speak 
for  themselves.     I  have  been  charged  with 
minuteness  and  prolixity  in  my  lectures ; 
in  answer  to  which,  I  beg  merely  to  state, 
that  I  have  often  been  told,  by  many  of  the 
students,  I  was  not  sufficiently  minute,  but 
certainly  it   is  impossible  to   please   every 
one.     The  learned  doctor  then  philosophi- 
cally adverted  to  the  median  nerve,  which 
was  accidentally  before  him,  eiempli  gratia 
of  superficial  demonstrations.     Gentlemen, 
said   he,  this  nerve  (holding^  it  in  his  for- 
ceps) arises  from  the  brachial  plexus,  goes 
down  the  arm,  crosses  over  the  elbow,   and 
proceeds  down  the  fore-arm  to  terminate  in 
most  of  the  fingers.   This,  I  conceive,  is  not 
a  method  likely  to  advantage  any  pupil  so 
much  as  the  one  I  have  invariably  pursued, 
viz.,   in   pointing   out  to   you  the  relative 
situations  of  parts,  and  which,   I  conceive, 
the  only  plan  of  affording  you  sound  anato- 
mical knowledge.     With  respect  to  my  pro- 
lixity, 1  confess  my  lectures  occupy  a  longer 
space  than  the  general  time  allotted  to  the 
delivery  of  a  lecture  ;  but  for  this  reason — 
because  I  began  late  in  tlie  season  to  de- 
liver   the    anatomical    lectures,   not   being 
aware   they  would  have   fallen  to   my  lot, 
having  only  intended  to  deliver  the  lectures 


on  sui'gery ;  however,  as  it  is  tiresome  to 
the  class,  as  well  as  tedious  to  myself,  I 
will,  for  the  future,  be  more  concise,  and 
I  assure  you.  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  for  an  infirmity,  which  is  now 
existing  in  my  throat,  is  the  consequence 
of  my  long  lecturing.  As  the  lectures  on 
surgery  were  advertised,  I  should  be  guilty 
of  injustice  if  1  did  not  deliver  them;  there- 
fore, in  this  respect,  I  can  make  no  altera- 
tion. What  has  been  said  concerning  the 
post-mortem  examinations,  is  an  absolute 
falsehood  ;  and  I  call  upon  the  author  of  the 
article  in  question  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment ;  for  the  whole  time  I  have  been  sur- 
geon to  the  Richmond  Hospital,  not  a 
body  has  been  examined  in  a  hole  and 
comer  way,exceptin  one  instance,  and  that 
was  unavoidable.  I  have  always  considered 
pathology  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  made  it  a  rule,  that  no  bodies 
should  be  examined  until  the  class  had  ob- 
tained sufficient  intimation.  The  last  charge 
I  have  to  reply  to  is,  the  childish  act 
(as  it  is  designated)  of  calling  the  ^oU. 
I  have  only  to  say,  that  as  long  as  I  am 
lecturer  to  this  class  1  will  exercise  my 
authority,  but  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
afford  any  information  in  my  power  to  those 
requiring  it."  (Loud  applause.) — Friday 
nioiTiing. 

Dr.  M'Dowell,  at  the  close  of  his  demon- 
strations, and  with  an  attractive  smile,  in- 
vited his  audience  to  attend  to  what  he  was 
about  to  say  : — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
accused  in  that  work,  (which  partakes  of  the 
utile  cum  dnlce) ,  The  Lancet,  of  having  pur- 
loined some  of  the  Gentlemens'  subjects; 
I  assure  you  it  is  a  thing  which  I  am  totally 
unconscious  of,  and  which  I  never  did  in 
my  life  ;  and  as  for  my  inattention,  1  have 
to  say,  I  am  very  often  walking  about  the 
dissecting  rooms,  and  if  any  Gentleman 
takes  tlie  trouble  to  ask  me,  I  always  feel 
happy  to  show  him  any  thing  he  wishes  to 
know  ;  but,  I  believe,  that  .Esculapius  him- 
self would  not  like  demonstrations  crammed 
down  his  throat  (pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  mangled  brain,  tlie  subject  of  hia 
demonstrations). — Applause. 

Dr.  Flood  made  similar  observations. 
No  alteration  for  the  better  has  been 
effected  in  surgeon  Carmichael's  conduct ; 
it  would  seem  he  is  highly  delighted  that 
he  should  be  taken  for  a  supernatural  being  ; 
however,  such  kind  of  flattery  should  not 
be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent ;  vanity, 
and  its  consequences,  are  likely  to  ensue. 
I  would  admonish  him  to  be  more  attentive 
to  his  hospital  duties,  and  not  submit  them 
to  such  a  deputy  as  Mr.  Banton. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
Veritas. 
March  30, 1828. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Sulurday,  J/>ril  2C>,  1828. 

The  observations  which  fall  from  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  even  on  what  are 
termed  parliamentary ^«/rf  days,  when  ques- 
tions of  supposed  paramount  importance  are 
•  iscussed,  and  when  the  speakers  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  given  some  previous  attention 
to  the  subject  on  which  they  address  the 
House,  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
their  profundity.  If  this  be  the  case  on  the 
grave  occasions  to  which  we  allude,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  when  a  question  happens  to 
be  incidentally  discussed  in  Parliament,  as 
on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  or  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  without  previous 
notice,  noble  lords  and  honourable  gentle- 
men, who  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  frequently  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  desha- 
bille. The  speech  of  Lord  Guey,  to  which 
we  adverted  last  week,  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  absurdities  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents  to 
utter,  when  he  dispenses  with  the  mental 
labour  of  reflecting  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  contents  himself  with  throw- 
ing out  a  few  unmeaning  but  harmonious 
periods  in  a  tone  of  plausible  solemnity. 
Had  this  specimen  of  ratiocination,  exhi- 
bited in  the  maturity  of  the  Noble  Earl's 
statesmanship,  been  perpetrated  before  he 
quitted  the  sixth  form  atEton,it  would  have 
thrown  discredit  on  the  promise  of  his  boy- 
hood. The  Noble  Earl's  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  clause,  which  makes  dissection  a 
pert  of  the  punishment  of  murder,  were, 
separately,  puerile  and  unphilosophical ; 
and  collectively,  absurd  and  inconsistent. 
In  fact,  the  Noble  Earl  was  felo  de  se  in 
respect  to  his  own  reasoning,  and,  before  the 
close  of  his  speech,  his  arguments,  like 
nine-pins,  had  successively  brought  each 
other  to  the  ground.  The  Noble  Earl  de- 
No.  '243. 


clared  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  Tlie  giving  up 
the  body  to  be  dissected,  operated  effectually 
by  spreading  a  salutary  terror  through  the 
community,  and  kept  up  that  horror  at  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  the 
people  of  England  had  always  been  distin- 
guished." Does  the  Noble  Earl  seriously 
believe,  that  the  horror  entertained  by  the 
people  of  England  at  the  crime  of  murder, 
is  a  national  distinction  \  Does  he  seriously 
believe  that  this  horror  is,  in  any  assignable 
degree,  attributable — not  to  those  feelings 
implanted  in  our  nature,  which  the  people 
of  England  possess  in  common  with  all  civi- 
lised and  even  barbarous  nations — but  to 
that  absurd,  and  worse  than  nugatory,  be- 
cause mischievous,  provision  of  our  penal 
code,  which  enjoins  the  dissection  of  the 
criminal  convicted  of  murder,  as  an  addition 
to  the  punishment  of  death"?  If  the  Noble 
Earl  really  thought  that  this  provision  ope- 
rated in  any  degree  as  a  check  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  of  murder,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  justified,  however  singular 
or  erroneous  his  opinion,  in  opposing  its  re- 
peal, and  it  was  upon  this  ground  that  Lord 
Tenterden  distinctly  declared  his  concur- 
rence in  the  views  of  the  Noble  Earl.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  expressed  his  belief,  that 
the  clause  might  have  the  effect,  in  one  case 
out  of  twenty,  of  deterring  a  man  who  me- 
ditated the  crime  of  murder,  from  actually 
committing  it,  and,  therefore,he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  We 
should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  too,  if  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  it  ever 
yet  happened  that  a  man,  meditating  the 
crime  of  murder,  and  weighing  its  probable 
consequences,  acquiesced  in  the  hanging; 
but  was  effectually  deterred  from  commit- 
ting the  crime,  by  the  hanging  plus  the 
dissection.  But  this  is  a  psychological  phe- 
nomenon in  which  Lord  Grey  does  not  be- 
lieve. He  believes,  infleed,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  dissection  to  the  punishment  of 
death  for  murder,  operates  effectually,  by 
spreading  a    salutary    terror    through    the 
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community  ;  but  lie  also  believes,  "  that  if 
an  individual  had  made  up  his  mind  to  com- 
plete so  horrible  a  crime  as  murder,  no  ad- 
ditional fear  or  disgrace  would  deter  him 
from  carrying  his  design  into  execution." 
Cui  tono,  then,  the  provision?  The  provi- 
sion, according  to  liis  Lordship's  argument, 
operates  effectually  on  the  community,  but 
is  wholly  inoperative  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  community  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  restrain.  The  Noble  Earl,  no 
doubt,  feels  a  lofty  indifference  for  the  opi- 
nion which  medical  journalists,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  generally,  may  enter- 
tain for  his  arguments,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, the  less  difficulty  in  treating  these  ar- 
guments witli  as  much  freedom  as  if  they 
had  emanated  from  an  intellect  of  a  meaner 
order  than  the  Noble  Earl's.  There  is  an 
idios3'nerac_v  (to  use  a  professional  phrase) 
in  his  Lordship's  logic,  which  is  calculated 
to  surprise,  if  it  does  not  confound,  plain 
reasoners,  who  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  the  Noble  Earl's  conc'.usions,  if  they 
were  not  wholly  at  variance  with  his  pre- 
mises. "  The  provision  operates  effectually," 
says  the  Noble  Earl,  "inspreading  a  salutary 
terror  through  tlie  community,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  individual,  who 
has  resolved  to  commit  the  crime  of  murder, 
will  be  restrained  by  it."  Let  us  apply  this 
reasoning  to  a  case.  It  appears,  from  re- 
turns made  in  the  year  1773,  that  at  that 
time  one  murder  was,  upon  an  average,  com- 
mitted annually  in  a  population  of  10,000 
persons  in  England  and  Wales.  Now  upon 
this  one  individual  in  ten  thousand,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  dread  of  dissection  had  no 
effect  as  a  check  on  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and  Lord  Grey  admits  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  have  such  an  effect.  Yet,  in 
the  very  teetli  of  this  admission,  the  Noble 
Earl  argues,  that  the  dread  of  dissection 
operates  as  an  effectual  check  upon  the 
whole  population.  At  the  present  time, 
only  one  murder  is  annually  committed  in 
an  average  population  of  70,000  persons  in 


England  and  Wales,  so  that  the  proportion 
in  1773,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  high 
degree  of  public  depravity,  murders  being 
seven  times  as  frequent  then  as  they  are 
now.  Neither  the  dread  of  dissection,  how- 
ever, nor  the  hanging  in  cliains,  which, 
though  no  part  of  the  legal  judgment,  was 
frequently  resorted  to  at  that  time,  and 
which  was  more  likely,  because  more  fre- 
quently witnessed,  than  any  other  post-mor- 
tem infliction,  to  excite  terror  in  the  minds  of 
ill-disposed  men,  had  the  smallest  eftect  in 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  crime.  If, 
then,  the  supposed  punishment  of  the  in- 
sensible carcass  of  criminals  had  no  effect 
in  diminishing  the  amount  of  crime,  wlien 
murder  was  comparatively  frequent,  is  it 
likely  that  the  repeal  of  the  provision  whif'h 
inflicts  that  absurd  punishment  will  increase 
the  amount  of  crime,  when  murder  is  com- 
paratively a  rare  oflTencc  ?  Unless  Lord 
Grey  believes  that  there  is  a  passion  for 
homicide  among  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  the  dread  of  dissection — hanging  is  a 
mere  bagatelle — alone  restrains  them  from 
gratifying,  his  arguments  ought  to  be  as  un- 
satisfactory to  his  own  mind,  as  they  cannot 
but  appear  absurd  and  contradictorj--  to  the 
public. 

But  there  is  another  passage  of  the  Noble 
Earl's  speech,  in  which  it  is  no  less  difficult 
to  reconcile  his  conclusions  with  his  pre- 
mises. He  doubted,  it  seems,  whether 
"  the  stigma  cast  on  dissection,  by  con- 
demning the  mtirderer  to  be  dissected,  really 
prevented  others  from  allowing  their  bodies, 
or  the  bodies  of  their  relations  and  friends, 
to  be  dissected  after  death."  Jt  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  account  for  what  the  Noble  Karl 
doubts,  as  for  wliat  he  believes.  He  be- 
lieves, that  the  addition  of  dissection  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  for  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, is  necessary  to  spread  a  salutary  terror 
through  the  community,  and  to  keep  up  that 
horror  for  the  crime,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
and  yet   he  doubts  whether  this    salutary 
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terror  will  create  any  distaste  for  dissection, 
as  applied  to  innocent  individuals.  Hang- 
ing, according-  to  the  noble  l'",arl,  is  not 
enough  to  restrain  men  from  the  fiecjiient 
commistiion  of  murder  ;  you  must  increase 
the  check  upon  their  sanguinary  propensi- 
ties by  the  accumulated  horrors  of  dis- 
section ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Noble 
Earl,  individuals  will  not  the  less  readily 
consent  to  see  inflicted  upon  their  innocent 
relatives  and  friends  (hat  dissection,  which 
tlie  legislature  declares  to  be  a  fit  punish- 
ment for  the  worst  of  crimes.  The  argu- 
mentum  ad  lioininem  may  be  rather  a  probing 
one  in  this  case,  but  it  affords  the  best  test 
of  the  soundness  of  the  Noble  Earl's  reason- 
ing. The  Noble  Earl  once  talked  of  his 
readiness  to  die  with  his  order;  and  we  sus- 
pect that,  as  long  as  the  idea  of  dissection 
is  associated  with  that  of  crime,  he  would 
rather  die  with  a  part  of  the  community, 
than  consent  to  be  dissected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  absur- 
dity of  the  arguments  which  Earl  Crev 
opposed  to  the  proposition  of  the  Marquis 
of  Laksdown,  because  we  are  persuaded 
that,  so  long  as  the  clause  of  which  the 
Noble  IVIarquis  attempted  to  get  rid,  re- 
mains on  the  statute  book,  no  effectual  steps 
can  be  taken  for  facilitating  the  study  of 
anatomy.  The  clause  may  still  be  thrown 
out  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and,  as  Lord 
Grey  by  this  time  perhaps  reflects  with 
no  great  self-complacency  on  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  late  discussion,  the  rejection 
of  the  clause  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
ultimately  acquiesced  in. 

A  few  years  ago,  people  who  reasoned 
after  the  fashiou  of  Lord  Grey,  believed 
that  the  post-mortem  inflictions,  in  cases  of 
self-murder,  operated  as  a  salutary  check 
on  the  frequency  of  the  offence.  As  Lord 
Grey  opines  that  the  national  horror  of 
murder  is  only  kept  up  by  the  dread  of  dis- 
section,  so  these  sages  contended  that  the 


national  taste  for  suicide  was  only  kept 
down  by  the  dread  of  being  buried  in  a 
cross-road,  and  having  a  sharp  stake  driven 
through  the  guilty  integuments.  The  post- 
mortem inflictions  on  the  bodies  of  self- 
murderers  have  been  abolished,  and  the 
crime  of  suicide  is  not  found  to  have  been 
increased  bj'  the  abolition.  The  rites  of 
burial  are,  indeed,  denied  to  self-murderers, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what 
principle  of  moral  or  religious  expediency  ; 
for  the  denial  of  christian  burial  can  scarcely 
operate  as  a  check  on  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  since  this  ceremony  is,  in  many  in- 
stances necessarily  dispensed  with,  and  is 
in  no  case  held  to  be  indispensable.  These 
rites  are  not  expressly'  denied  by  law  even 
to  murderers,  and  this  is  a  material  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  Lord  La^s- 
down's  proposition,  for  it  shows  that  the 
ignominy  of  the  post-mortem  punishment  of 
murderers,  is  attached  exclusively  to  the 
dissection  of  their  bodies.  By  the  25  Geo.  II, 
it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  execution  of 
persons  convicted  of  murder,  "  their  bodies, 
in  London  or  Rliddlesex,  shall  be  conveyed 
to  the  Surgeon's  Company,  to  be  dissected 
and  anatomised;  and  in  any  other  part  of 
Great  Britain,  delivered  to  such  surgeon  as 
the  Judge  shall  direct."  The  Judge  was 
empowered  by  this  act,  to  direct  the  body 
of  the  criminal  to  be  hung  in  chains,  but  it 
was  subsequently  held,  (see  Hall's  cose. 
Leach's  Crown  Law,  case  10  noth,')  that  the 
hanging  in  chains  should  form  no  part  of 
the  judgment,  but  might  be  afterwards 
directed,  if  the  Judge  thought  it  advisable, 
by  a  special  order  to  the  sheriff.  "  The 
Judge,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
(Comm.  vol.  iv.  c.  14.)  "  may  direct  the 
body  to  be  hung  in  chains,  but  in  nowise  to 
be  buried  without  dissection."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a  murderer  may  receive 
Christian  burial,  for  anything  expressly  de- 
clared to  the  contrary  by  law,  and  that  the 
sole  mark  of  iufamy  contemplated  by  law, 
(except  in  the  rare  instances  where  hang- 
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ing  in  cliains  might  be  deemed  advisable,) 
was    the    dissectuni.     In    fart,    if    Chi-istian 
burial  he   deemed  in  any  way  auxiliary  to 
men's  interests  in  a  futiire  state,  it  would 
liave  been  monstrous  to  deny  this  benefit  to 
the  criminal,  in  the  very  sentence   wliich 
the  Judge   concludes  by  a  prayer  for  mercy 
on  his  soul.     The  stigma,  then,  was  the  dis- 
section, and  not  the  absence  of  Christian 
burial,    for   the    rites    of  sepulture    might 
(except  when  the  criminal  was  ordered  to 
be  bung  in  chains)  be  lawfully  performed 
over    the    bodies   of    executed  murdereis. 
Our  ancestors,  when  they  made  dissection  a 
part  of  the  punishment   of  murder,  never 
thought  of  the  eftect  such  a  provision  would 
have  on  the  study  of  anatomy  ;  they  merely 
regarded  the  cutting  up  of  the  human  body 
as   a  stigma   and   a  mark  of  infamy,  cal- 
culated to  add  to    the   horror  of  a  violent 
death,  and  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime.     By  the  reflecting  part  of  the  com- 
munity, dissection  is  no  longer  regarded  in 
that  light;    and  the  legislature,  therefore, 
ought  no  longer  to  sanction  the   prejudice 
against  dissection,  arising  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  punishment  for  murder.     This 
prejudice,  let  it  be  well  observed,  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  repugnance  which  is  gene- 
rally felt  to  the   dissection  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  been  nearly  and  dearly  con- 
nected.    The    prejudice    arising   from   the 
association  of  the  idea    of  dissection  with 
that  of  crime  is  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  wholly  referable  to  an  absurd  and  im- 
politic provision  of  the  English  law.     'J'he 
repugnance  to  the  dissection  of  the  bodies 
of  those  we  have  loved,  on   the  contrary,  is 
common  to  all  nations  ;    and,   though   not 
defensible  upon  principles  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, is  founded  in  some  of  the  best  and 
most  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature.     Let 
those  feelings  be  respected,  for  it  would  be 
as  impolitic,   as  it  would  be  imavailing,  to 
attempt  to  legislate  against  human  feelings  ; 
but  let  the   legislature   endeavour  without 
delay   to  remove  a  prejudice,    which    the 
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legislature  itself  has  created.  Mr.  Peel,  on 
presenting  this  week  a  petition  from  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  observed  that  he  could  not  help 
respecting  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  petitioners,  and 
that  no  good  could  arise  from  inquiry  into 
this  subject,  unless  it  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  care.  We  concur 
entirely  with  the  Home  Secretary,  in  re- 
specting the  general  sentiment  which  ren- 
ders men  averse  to  suffering  the  bodies  of 
those  they  have  loved  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  anatomist,  and  profaned,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  surviving 
relatives  and  friends.  We  are  only  sur- 
prised that  the  Home  Secretary  should  snp. 
pose  that  these  sentiments  are  peculiar  to  any 
class  of  individuals,  and  that  the  members 
of  our  profession,  however  anxious  to  pro- 
mote anatomical  science,  do  not  participate 
in  them,  as  fully  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
men.  A  source  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  this,  and  other  medical  journals, 
which  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  of 
subjects  for  the  purposes  of  science,  witliout 
outraging  any  of  those  feelings  which  medi- 
cal men  respect  as  much,  and  are  as  much 
interested  in  respecting,  as  any  other  class 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  This  was  the  source 
which  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  in  contemplation,  when  ha 
had  resolved  to  remedy  the  existing  evils, 
and  to  this  source  tlie  present  Secretary 
must  look,  if  he  be  sincerely  desirous  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  views  of  his  enlight- 
ened predecessor.  This  source,  we  allude 
to  the  application  of  all  imclahned  bodies  of 
persons  dying  in  workhouses  and  hospitals, 
lias  long  been  rendered  available  to  the  pur- 
poses of  science  in  Dublin  and  Paris,  and 
we  confidently  repeat  our  former  statement, 
that  from  tliis  source  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand bodies  might  be  annually  supplied  to 
the  dissecting-rooms,  at  an  average  cost  of 
less  than  five  shillings  each,  without  out- 
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rnging  tlie  feelings  of  iiidividiials,  or  inter- 
fering witli  tlie  rites  of  seimUiire,  wliioh 
miglit,  and  oiig;lit  uudoubteilly,  in  all  sucli 
cases,  to  be  decently  performed. 

But  we  repeat  that,  before  any  effectual 
measures  can  be  adopted  for  facilitating-  the 
supply  of  bodies  for  dissection,  the  legis- 
lature must  first  get  rid  of  the  clause  which 
associates  dissection  with  crime.  The  pub- 
lic feeling  in  England,  would  revolt  against 
a  measure  for  subjecting  the  bodies  of  un- 
claimed persons  to  the  same  process,  which 
is  deemed  a  fit  punishment  ibr  murderers. 
If  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown's  bill  should 
pass  the  legislature  with  tlie  clause  which 
Lord  Grey  has  appended  to  it,  the  schools 
of  anatomy  in  this  country  will  be  threaten- 
ed with  destruction.  We  do  mostearnestl}' 
liope,  therefore,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  unweave  the  web  of  mischief,  and  ex 
punge  from  the  statute-book  an  absurd  and 
impolitic  enactment — an  enactment  which  is 
confessedly  inoperative  for  all  good  purposes, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  oppose  such  ob- 
stacles to  the  pursuit  of  anatomical  science, 
as  must  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  endan- 
gering the  health  and  lives  of  the  community. 


On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  W  a  rkukton  brought 
forward,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
promised  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  ruanuer  of  obtaining  sub- 
jects for  the  schools  of  anatomy,  and  into 
the  Slate  of  the  law  with  respect  to  persons 
employed  in  obtaining  and  dissecting  dead 
bodies.  Mr.  Warburton  stated,  with  clear- 
ness and  ability,  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
which,  in  tiie  present  state  of  the  law,  im- 
pede the  acquisition  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge, but  abstained  from  suggesting  any 
remedies,  whicli  he  thought  would  be  bet- 
ter discussed  in  the  Committee.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  J\Ir.  .1.  Smith,  and  after 
a  few  observations  from  Mr.  Secretary  Peel, 
favourable  upon  the  whole  to  the  object  of 
tlie  proposed  inquiry,  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed. 


A  Petition  also,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  from  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  was  presented  last 
week  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  The  Peti- 
tioners complained,  with  singular  propriety, 
of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  acquisition 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  seeing  that  they 
are  the  persons  who  passed  regulations  re- 
quiring that  all  candidates  for  diplomas 
should  produce  certificates  of  attendance  at 
three  winter  courses  of  dissection,  while 
they  refused  certificates  from  all  anatomical 
teachers  except  TiiEJisEi.vEs,and  refused  to 
recognise  the  certificates  of  provincial 
teachers,  when  no  subjects  could  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  London  Hospitals.  The  only  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  at  three  winter  courses 
of  dissection,  which  this  enlightened  body 
would  consent  to  receive,  were  from  teach- 
ers who  could  obtain  no  bodies  to  dissect. 
Many  of  the  observations  and  suggestions 
made  by  Honourable  Members,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  College  Petition,  betrayed 
a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  evil  which  calls  for 
legislative  interposition,  and,  we  may  add, 
a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  means  by 
which  the  evil  is  to  be  remedied.  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  for  instance,  suggested  the 
expediency  of  consigning  the  bodies  of  sui- 
cides to  dissection,  and  the  only  objectiou 
whicli  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  passes, 
we  believe,  for  a  statesman  of  greater 
calihre  than  Sir  Joseph,  made  to  this  si^- 
gestion  was,  that  cases  of  self-murder  ia 
this  coimtry  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  afford  an  adequate  supply.  "  Con- 
sign the  bodies  of  suicides  to  the  dis- 
secting-room ! "  Why,  Sir  Josejjh  and  Sir 
James,  this  association  of  dissection  with 
crime  is  thevery  absurdity  which  hascreated 
all  the  difliculty.  Tlie  schools  of  anatomy 
in  this  country  are  threatened  with  de- 
truction,  because  the  legislature  has  com- 
mitted the  absurdity  of  identifying  dissec- 
tion with  punishment,  and  associating  it 
with  crime  J    and  yet  this  is  the  absurdity 
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which  you,  Sir  Joseph  and  Sir  James,  would, 
in  your  legislative  wisdom,  sanction  and 
perpetuate  ! 

lu  France,  criminals  who  die  by  the  hand 
of  the  public  executioners  are  the  only  per- 
sons to  whom  the  honmir  of  being  dissected 
for  the  good  of  science  is  denied.  In  this 
country  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
dissection  will  ever  be  regarded  as  an  honour ; 
but,  surely,  it  is  high  time  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  repeal  the  absurd  enactment  which 
justifies  the  people  in  regarding  it  as  a 
mark  of  infamy. 


On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Abernetiiy  ad- 
dressed a  canvassing  letter  to  a  select  portion 
of  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, in  which  he  complained,  that  the 
Committee  of  last  year  had  left  him  "  a 
suspected  character,"  and  solicited  them  to 
hear  his  defence.  We  shall  publish  the 
letter  next  week.  The  Governors,  conceiv- 
ing, we  presume,  that  Mr.  Abernethy  had 
been  sufficiently  punished  by  liis  exclusion 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  taking  into 
consideration  his  great  age,  and  increasing 
infirmities,  have  admitted  him  into  their 
body^ 

We  this  week  publish  a  letter  which  lias 
been  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  Guy's 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals   by   Mr.  Lam- 
bert,  the  Gentleman   to  whose   exclusion 
from    the   wards   of  those    institutions   we 
alluded  in   a  former   Number.     The   obse- 
quiousness of  the    pupils   of  the  Borough 
Hospitals  affords  a   sufficiently  humiliating 
contrast  to  the  spirit  and  decision  exhibited 
by  the  students   of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  at 
Paris,  where  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
functionaries  of  that  institution   to   invade 
their  acknowledged  rights.     As  the  matter 
in  dispute,  however,  between  Mr.  Lambert 
and  the  Borough  Hospital  Surgeons  may  be 
considered  as  still  suhjiidice,  we  abstain,  for 
the  present,  from  further  observations. 


MK,    LAWRENCE    AND    MR.    EARtE. 


i\ln.  Lawrence,  whilst  passing  through 
the  Hospital  on  Saturday  last,  on  seeing 
INlr.  Earle  in  one  of  the  wards,  spoke  to  him, 
to  express  his  regret  that  Mr.  Earle  should 
have  published  a  letter,  (as  he  had  been  in- 
formed was  the  case,)  in  the  terms  regard- 
ing him,  (Mr.  Lawrence,)  in  which  that  let- 
ter was  couched  ;  because,  had  he  seen  the 
letter  before  its  appearance  in  print,  he 
most  unquestionably  should  have  objected 
to  its  publication. 

Mr.  Earle  begged  to  know,  in  what  re- 
spect his  letter  was  objectionable  to  Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Mr,  Lawrence  said,  the  letter  referred  to 
his  conduct  in  the  admission  of  a  gentleman 
to  the  hospital  practice,  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  reporting  depart- 
ment of"  a  medical  journal  ;  and  went  on  to 
state,  "  that  after  the  explanation  of  that 
gentleman,  and  the  amende  offered  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  neither  Mr.  Vincent  nor  myself 
considered  it  necessary  to  urge  the  point  fur- 
ther." Now,  be  objected  to  such  a  state- 
ment in  tiito,  and  begged  on  this  occasion, 
the  first  time  of  his  having  seen  Mr.  Earle 
since  the  appearance  of  the  letter,  to  make 
that  distinct  declaration,  and  that  too,  pub- 
licly, in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  The 
gentleman  whom  he  supposed  was  alluded 
to,  came  to  him  free  from  suspicion  ;  he 
entered  him  as  was  customary,  and  would 
enter  him  again,  or  any  others,  under  similar 
circumstances,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion ;  because  he  did  not  consider  those 
circumstances  suspicious,  and  because  he 
did  not  regret  having  entered  the  pupil, 
however  much  he  might  be  sorry  that 
Mr.  Earle  should  be  annoyed  by  suspi- 
cions and  alarms  on  such  a  subject ;  that  he 
never  seriously  entertained  a  tliought  of  re- 
turning the  fee,  and  that,  consequently,  he 
had  not  made,  nor  intended  any  "  amende." 

Mr.  Earle  observed,  that  if  he  had  done 
a  thing  which  he  had  reason  to  consider  in- 
jurious to  his  colleague,  and  were  after- 
wards to  express  his  regret  at  having  done 
so,  that  he  should  call  an  amende. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  no  reason  to  consider 
that  what  he  had  done  was  wrong,  nor 
would  any  statement  persuade  him  into  that 
belief.  The  pupil  presented  liimself  to  him 
under  no  circumstance  whatever  of  suspi- 
cion ;  he  believed  him  to  be  an  honourable 
man  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  no  ill- 
feeling  eitlier  towards  Mr.  Earle,  or  any 
officer  belonging  to  the  establishment ;  there- 
fore, so  far  from  regretting  that  lie  had  re- 
ceived that  gentleman  as  a  hospital  pupil, 
he  would  enter  ten  more,  or  any  number  of 
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such  persons,  if  they  were  to  present  them- 
selves for  admission. 

Air.  Earle  bad  been  pt-rfectly  satisfied  of 
tlie  propriety  of  liaviiig  entered  that  gentle- 
man, and  therefore  had  not  refused  to  sign 
his  ticket ;  but  he  was  equally  satisfied  of 
having  done  only  right,  in  making  the  in- 
([uiry,  whether  that  was  the  gentleman  who 
had  written  the  hospital  reports,  whicli  had 
appeared  so  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of 
his  character.  Was  it  to  be  supposed,  iliat 
he  could  quietly  assent  to  the  admission  of 
an  individual  as  a  pupil,  if  he  had  any  rea- 
son to  believe  him  to  be  the  person  wiio  had 
taken  every  possible  opportunity  of  Iiolding 
him  up  to  ridicule,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
his  cliaracter  with  Uie  public  ;  while,  on 
tlie  otlier  hand,  the  same  individual  had 
portrayed  the  conduct  of  iNIr.  Lawrence, 
on  all  occasions,  as  meriting  unbounded  ad- 
miration and  applause,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
cost  of  his  colleague's  reputation  1 
.  Mr.  Lawrence. — That  is  no  affair  of  mine  ; 
1  was  not  the  reporter. 

Afr,  Earle  really  thought  he  had  acted 
altogether  inoffensively  in  making  the  in- 
quiry he  had  done,  and  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  he  had  received. 

Mr.  Lawrence  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  if  he  had  known  of  the 
terms  of  the  letter  alluded  to  before  it  ap- 
peared, (and  he  conceived  it  ought  to  have 
been  shown  to  him,)  he  should  have  entered 
liis  protest  against  its  publication. 

Air.  Earle  wished  jlr.  Lawrence  to  state 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  amende. 

Air.  Lawrence  hardly  knew  what  the  mean- 
ing of  it  was,  as  implied  in  that  letter  ;  but 
this  he  knew,  that  if  it  was  to  be  taken  as 
an  apology  for  any  thing  he  had  done,  he  gave 
it  his  decided  negative. 

Mr.  Earle  conceived,  that  if  one  gentle- 
man did  an  act  whicli  was  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  his  colleagues,  and  afterwards 
said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  that  appearing  in  print! 

Air.  Lawrence  was  perfectly  aware,  that  a 
man  might  be  the  author  of  an  act  which  he 
would  repeat  a  thousand  times,  and  still  that 
each  time  it  might  be  offensive  to  his  col- 
leagues. If  ttme«rfe  meant  that  he  was  sorry 
that  the  act  or  acts  should  be  offensive,  he 
liad  no  objection  to  its  being  taken  in  that 
limited  sense  ;  but  even  taking  the  word  in 
this  view,  he  objected  altogether  to  the 
sentence  in  which  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Earle  was  sorry  that  any  such  conver- 
sation had  transpired,  particularly  in  a  ward 
of  the  hospital ;  he  thought  ]Mr.  Lawrence 
might  have  called  him  aside  ;  but  he  wished 
I\lr.  Lawrence  to  ask  jVIr.  \'incent  what  his 
views  of  the  circumstance  were. 

Air.  Lawrence  said,  the  moment  he  had 
heard  of  the  terms  of  tlie  letter,  he  deter- 


mined to  express  to  Mr.  Earle  his  feelings 
the  first  time  lie  saw  liim  ;  tliis  was  the  first 
time  he  hail  seen  him,  nor  should  he  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  ]>rivate  with 
the  discussion.  lie  should  (certainly  also 
speak  to  Air.  Vincent  whenever  he  met  him, 
and  make  known  to  him  his  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

iSlr.  Earle  observed,  that  Mr.  l^awrence's 
language  was  very  different  on  Saturday 
week,  when  the  subject  was  first  mentioned 
to  him,  to  what  it  was  on  the  following 
Monday  ;  on  the  former  day  he  seemed  to 
boast  of  what  lie  had  done,  on  the  latter  he 
appeared  to  regret  it. 

Air.  Laxorence  only  regretted  it  as  far  as  it 
had  occasioned  any  thing  like  a  painful  feel- 
ing to  !Mr.  Earle.  As  to  boasting,  he  had 
always   felt  a  pleasure  in  entering  pupils. 

Air.  Earle  said,  if  he  (Mr.  Lawrence)  had 
not  thought  he  had  done  wrong,  why  should 
he  have  offered  to  have  returned  the  pupil's 
fee  on  Monday  I 

Air.  Lawrence  denied  ever  having  made 
such  an  offer,  or  assented  to  such  a  propo- 
sition. A)l  he  had  said  on  this  point,  when 
it  was  mentioned  to  Lira  was,  "  It  would  be 
easy  to  return  the  money,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  return  his  attendance,"  as  a  joke 
between  themselves.  This  was  the  utmost 
extent  to  which  he  had  expressed  himself; 
and  (warmly)  having  said  so  much  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  had  only  to  shake  hands, 
which  he  did  with  Mr.  Earle,  and  left  tlie 
ward. 

Air.  Earle  took  that  opportunity  of  stating 
to  the  body  of  pupils  surrounding  him,  that 
no  individual  could  have  beliaved  in  a  more 
honourable  and  gentlemanly  manner  than 
the  pupil  referred  to,  when  he  called  upou 
him  at  his  house. 


DR.    FORBES    AND    MR.    GUTHRIE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

29,  Soho  Square,  April  17th. 
Sir, —  Dr.  Forbes  having  abstained  Vi in 
every  kind  of  communication  with  any  pu')- 
lic  journal  upon  the  subject  of  his  late  dif- 
ferences  with   iMr.  Uuthrie,  and   it   being 
still  his  determination  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle,  his  friends  think  it  proper,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  Resolution  of 
tlie  Committee  of  the  Westminster  Eye  In- 
firmary, published  in  your  last  Number,  that 
his  letter  of  resignation,  addressed   to  tiiat 
Committee,  should  also  be  made  public.     I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  inclose  you  a  copy  of 
that   letter,   together  with  a  note  to  Lord 
Grantham,  as  the  chairman,  and  to  request 
the  insertion  of  it  in  your  next  Number. 
And  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Beazley. 
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TO   LOU  U  GRANT  HAM. 

Argyll  Street,  April  13, 1823. 
]My  Lonu, — The  Treasurer  and  the  Secre- 
tary to  t!ie  Westminster  Eye  Infirmary, 
having  twice  returned  my  letter  of  resigna- 
tion of  tlie  office  of  Physician  to  that  Insti- 
tution, will,  I  trust,  be  my  apology  for  send- 
ing- tlie  inclosed  to  your  Lordship,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  whose.  Reso- 
lution of  the  ■■2i\d  April  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  my  resignation. 

(Signed) 

CiiAs.  F.  Forbes. 


TO    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    nOVAL    WEST- 
MINSTER   EYE    INFIRMARY. 

Argyll  Street,  April  l.ith,  1828. 

Gentlemen, — In  consequence  of  the  Re- 
solution adopted  by  you  at  your  meeting-  of 
the  2nd  inst.,  founded  upon  your  supposition, 
that  a  statement  attributed  to  me  is  incor- 
rect, I  think  proper  now  to  resign  the  office 
of  physician  to  the  Royal  Westminster  In- 
firmary for  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  But  as  the 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  have  twice  return- 
ed my  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  containing-  my 
resignation,  I  am  now  under  the  neces- 
sity of  addressing  the  Committee.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  resolution  alluded  to, 
though  founded  upon  a  supposition  entirely 
false,  may  have  the  tendency  of  accusing 
me  of  misrepresentation,  I  feel  it  due  to 
myself  to  give  the  following-  statement  of 
facts,  the  truth  of  which  I  feel  assured  Mr. 
Guthrie  will  liimself  not  venture  to  deny. 

On  Sunday  morningr  ]\Iay  27th,  the  day 
after  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph  in  The 
Lancet,  severely  animadverting-  on  the 
mode  in  which  tlie  business  of  the  Eye  In- 
firmary was  carried  on,  I  received  a  note 
from  Rlr.  Guthrie,  requesting  me  to  call 
upon  him  in  Berkeley  Street,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  alteration  in  the  admission 
ticket.  Had  a  reprint  of  the  ticket  only 
been  necessary,  and  no  alteration  been  in- 
tended, Mr.  Guthrie  would  not  have  thought 
it  requisite  to  request  me  to  call  upon  him  ; 
neither  could  my  presence,  nor  my  assent, 
have  been  required. 

I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  to  inform 
him  that  I  could  not  call  upon  him  at  the 
time  he  mentioned,  but  that  I  would  do  so 
in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  not  at  home,  but 
I  found  the  old  ticket  upon  liis  table,  witli 
the  following  alterations  made  upon  it,  in 
his  own  hand  writing  : — 

"  Dr.  Forbes  attends  on  Saturdays,  at 
half  past  eleven ; 

"  Mr.  Guthrie,  on  Tuesday,  at  half  past 
twelve  J 


"  Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  on  Thurs- 
day, from  half  past  eleven  till  half  past 
one." 

I  left  a  note  upon  Mr.  Gutlu-ie's  table, 
objecting  to  the  proposed  change  in  the 
hours  of  attendance,  as  being  likely  to  prove 
inconvenient  to  the  patients,  by  interfering 
with  their  dinner  time  ;  and  moreover,  that 
I  could  not  be  certain  of  being  regular  in 
my  own  attendance  at  the  newly-proposed 
liours.  This  ticket  was  afterwards  printed, 
without  any  further  communication  with  me, 
and  has  been  ever  since  in  use  at  the  In- 
firmary. 

Sucli,  Gentlemen,  are  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  alteration  of  the  admission  tic- 
ket upon  the  27th  of  May,  1827.  You  will 
perceive  that  they  are  such  as  might  possi- 
bly be  known  only  to  Mr.  Guthrie  and  viyself, 
and  that  the  Gentlemen,  upon  whose  evi- 
dence you  thought  proper  to  found  the  reso- 
lution of  the  tA  inst.,  might  be  utterly  igno- 
rant of  them. 

I  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  liimse'.f 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  ventured  to 
deny  tlie  corretness  of  this  statement. 

With  regard  to  the  office  of  House  Surgeon, 
another  point  to  which  the  resolution  allud- 
ed, although  I  may  inadvertently  have  sign- 
ed a  certificate  designating  Mr.  Dunn  by 
that  title,  because  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  signing  all  certificates,  that  already  bore 
my  colleague's  name,  and  were  written  by 
him,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  such  situation  recognised  either 
by  the  Committee  or  by  myself;  and  Mr. 
Dunn,  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  March,  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Lancet,  published  ia 
Xo.  239  of  that  Journal,  of  which  I  have 
annexed  a  copy,  expressly  calls  himself 
House  Pupil, 

"  Attendance  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr,  GtUhrie  at 
the  Westmiuster  Hospital, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Having  acted  as  house-pi/pi/  during 
the  season  of  1823  and  1824,  at  the  West- 
minster Eye  Infirmary,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me,  after  tlie  remarks  you  have  re- 
peatedly made,  to  state,  that  during  that 
lime,  nothing  could  exceed  the  attention 
Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Guthrie  paid  to  that 
Institution.  1  can  corroborate  what  Mr. 
Guthrie  says,  in  his  letter,  regarding  the 
punctuality  of  his  attendance  ;  and  I  hare 
frequently  known  him  to  call  at  tlie  Infir- 
mary on  the  intervening  days.  The  patients 
weio  satisfied  and  grateful,  and  the  pupils 
pleased,  witli  tlie  clinical  instruction  given. 
1  regret  the  rupture  between  Dr.  Forbes 
and  i\lr.  Guthrie,  convinced  that  it  must 
tend  to  injure  the  Institution. 
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I  hope  you  will  insert  this  note  in  your 
next  publication,  ns  your  remarks  implied  a 
neglect  of  duty  ou  the  part  ot  the  medical 
officers,  which,  1  am  sure,  at  that  time  had 
00  foundation. 

1  remain,  Sir, 

Yours,  &ic. 

Henry  Dunx. 
Wakefield,  March  18,  1828." 

Rlr.  (iuthrie  also  well  knows  that  another 
Gentleman,  Dr.  Young-,  who  filled  the  same 
situation,  denies  having  ever  considered 
himself  iu  any  other  light  than  as  a  pupil. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg-  to  add,  that  although 
the  resolution  of  the  '2nd  iust.  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  ray  resignation,  yet  I  have 
long  intended  to  retire  from  the  Institution, 
in  consequence  of  my  disapproval  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Infir- 
mary has  been  for  some  time  conducted,  as 
well  as  from  the  inattention  with  which  my 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  complaints  of  ill  treatment  at  the 
Infirmary,  have  been  received  by  former 
Committees. 

(Signed) 

CiiAS.  F.  Forbes. 


ATTEMPTED     EXCLUSION     OF     MR.    LAMBERT 
FROM    guy's    hospital. 

To  the  Presidents,    Vice  Presidents,  and    Go- 
vernors of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guif's  Hospitals. 

Gentlemen, — The  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending'  the  operation  of  lithotomy , 
recently  performed  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  your  notice.  It 
has  been  assumed  by  the  INIedical  Officers  of 
St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals,  that  the 
individual  who  now  addresses  you  is  the 
writer  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's 
operation,  which  appeared  in  The  Lancet, 
and  was  subsequently  copied  into  other 
journals.  In  consequence  of  this  assump- 
tion, it  has  been  intimated  to  me  by  the 
surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  Guy's  Hospital,  that  I  am  to 
be  excluded  from  the  wards  and  operating 
theatres  of  these  institutions,  i'rom  an  ap- 
prehension, I  presume,  that  I  should  give 
publicity  to  the  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice of  the  paid  and  responsible  servants  of 
the  public.  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon 
eitlier  to  avow  or  disavow  that  I  am  the 
writer  of  the  report;  but  as  I  was  present 
at  the  operation,  and  as  I  have  witnessed 
nearly  100  operations  of  lithotomy,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  oti'er  an  ojjinion, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the 
report  published  in  The  Lancet  is  strictly 


correct  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and,  when  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  operation  are  taken 
into  consideratiou,  that  the  case  is  rather 
understated  iu  The  Lancet  thau  otherwise. 
In  this  opinion  many,  whose  experience 
gives  weight  to  their  testimony,  fully  con- 
cur ;  audi  maj' add,  that  a  surgeon,  also 
of  considerable  experience  and  ability, 
quitted  the  theatre  at  the  expiration  of  three 
([uarters  of  an  hour,  declaring  he  could  no 
longer  endure  the  spectacle. 

It  only  remains  for  me.  Gentlemen,  to 
inquire  whether  you  have  sanctioned  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  by  the  sur- 
geons of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  Treasurer  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital on  the  other,  to  eifect  the  exclusion  of 
an  individual  assumed  to  be  the  writer  of  a 
report,  unpalatable,  because  too  true,  to  the 
surgeons  of  these  institutions,  though  es- 
sential to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  pub- 
lic expediency ;  whether,  in  short,  you  are 
prepared  to  sanction  a  principle  which  is 
calculated  to  deprive  me,  and  others  who 
have  been  educated  at  these  hospitals,  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  for  which  large 
sums  have  been  extracted  from  our  pockets 
by  the  hospital  surgeons,  and  the  tendencj', 
if  not  the  design,  of  which  is,  to  keep  the 
public  in  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  functionaries  discharge  their  public 
duties  1 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Lambert, 
INIember  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 
Walworth,  April  9th,  1828. 


THE    BOROUGH    HOSPITALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — It  was  with  tiie  highest  feelings  of 
indignation  that  I  read  in  your  last  Journal 
of  the  attempt  to  exclude  a  gentleman  from 
the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  after 
having  paid  so  large  a  fee  for  what  is  called 
hospital  practice.  When  1  paid  my  admis- 
sion fee  as  a  pupil  of  that  hospital,  I  stated 
to  Mr.  Whitfield,  that  it  was  probable  I 
should  stay  iu  London  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  asked  him  whether,  after  pay- 
ing the  fee  for  that  period,  I  should  be  en- 
titled to  attend  a  longer  time  if  I  wished. 
He  replied,  "  Most  certainly  ;  if  you  enter 
for  twelve  months,  that  will  entitle  you  to 
attend  as  long  as  you  please."  This  asser- 
tion was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ledger,  the  tlien  assistant  apothecary, 
and  1  will  certainly  never  give  up  my  right 
to  attend  as  often  and  as  long  as  1  please, 
without  my  mouey  being  returned. 
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This  most,  monstrous  decision  of  the  sur- 
geons is  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  those 
who  have  paid  them  such  large  sums,  and 
an  outrage  on  tlie  liberal  spirit  of  tlie  pre- 
sent age. 

You  are  at  liberty,  Sir,  to  make  what- 
ever use  you  please  of  this  letter. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.    N.    BAINBniDGE. 

St.  Martin's  Lane.  April  1.5,  1828. 


S  T.   G  E  O  IIG  E'  S    HOSPITAL. 


CASES    OF    HERNIA. 

Case  of  Strayigidaled  Femoral  Eiitero- Epiplo. 
cele — Operation  by  Mr.  Rose. 

M.  A.  ffitat.  4.J,  a  healthy  looking  woman, 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  at  2  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  on  Sunday,  March  23rd.  The  patient 
stated  that  she  liad  been  subject  to  femoral 
hernia  for  several  years  ;  that  it  frequently 
descended,  and  was  returned  without  diffi- 
culty. It  came  down  on  the  Tuesday  pre- 
ceding her  admission,  after  great  exertion, 
and  she  was  unable  to  effect  its  reduction  ; 
the  bowels  were,  however,  moved  on  the 
following  morning. 

When  admitted,  she  complained  of  slight 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  not  increased  by  pres- 
sure ;  the  pulse  was  low  and  tongue  furred  ; 
she  had  been  bled  from  the  arm  a  short  time 
previous  to  admission.  There  was  a  tumour 
of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  the 
usual  seat  of  femoral  hernia  ;  it  was  irregu- 
lar to  the  feel,  hard,  and  painful  on  pies- 
sure.  She  was  placed  in  the  warm  bath, 
and  the  taxis  was  employed  ;  an  enema  was 
administered,  which  brought  away  some 
hardened  fa;ces  ;  subsequently  the  enema 
was  repeated,  and  some  purgative  medicines 
given  per  ore,  but  these  were  rejected.  At 
10  o'clock,  v.M.,  thesymjitoms  being  some- 
what aggravated,  and  no  impression  having 
been  made  on  the  tumour,  Mr.  Rose  pro- 
posed the 

Operation. 

The  incision  of  the  integuments  was  ac- 
complished in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
contents  of  the  hernial  sac  were  exposed  ; 
they  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  omentum,  and 
a  small  knuckle  of  intestine.  The  omentum 
was  evidently  very  firmly  constricted  by  the 
inferior  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoery  was  introduced,  and  an  in- 
cision made  inwards,  by  which  means  the 
parts  were  liberated,  and  were  returned  into 
the  abdomen  without  difhculty.  There  were 
slight  recent  adhesions  between  the  omen- 


tum and  sac  ;  they  were,   however,  easily 
detached. 

JVothing  material  occurred  after  the  ope- 
ration ;  the  bowels  were  freely  relieved  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and  the  case  went  on 
to  a  favourable  termination ;  the  wound 
united  by  the  first  intention,  at  the  upper 
part,  but  suppuration  look  place  in  the 
lower  part,  and  hence  protracted  the  cure. 
The  woman  left  the  Hospital  well,  one 
montli  after  admission. 


Case  of  Scrotal  Hernia,  in  which  tlie   Tobacco 
Enema  ivassuccessf'ullif  employed. 

A  stout  young-  man  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  on  Tuesday  morning,  with  scrotal 
hernia,  which  had  descended  two  hours  pre- 
viously :  he  had  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who 
made  some  attempts  to  reduce  it,  but  with- 
out success.  When  admitted,  he  was  put  in 
the  warm-bath,  bled  to  syncope,  and  the 
taxis  applied,  with  no  effect ;  the  use  oi 
aither  and  ice  to  the  tumour,  was  attendee' 
with  the  same  result.  The  swelling  was 
very  large,  tender  on  pressure,  and  there 
was  slight  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  man 
had  vomited  once.  Mr.  Rose  directed,  that 
if  no  relief  were  obtained  in  a  few  hours,  the 
tobacco  enema  should  be  administered  ;  ac- 
cordingly, towards  the  evening,  the  House 
Surgeon  gave  a  tobacco  injection,  prepared 
by  infusing  a  drachm  of  the  herb  in  a  pint  of 
water.  The  wliole  was  given  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  effect  was  very  remark- 
able ;  extreme  exlianstion  was  induced,  and 
in  this  state,  the  taxis  being  employed,  the 
hernia  almost  immediately  disappeared. 


"    doing"  an  OPEHATION SOMETHIKG    THE 

MATTEK. 

On  Thursday  last  the  pupils  were  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  eminent  surgeon,  Mr, 
lirodie,  remove  a  tumour  from  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  scapula.  Previously  to  the  ope- 
ration, we  accompanied  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr. 
Rose  into  the  ward  in  which  the  patient,  a 
man,  was  placed.  "  It  is  a  firm  tumour 
throughout,"  said  the  "  eminent,"  hand- 
ling tlie  jiarts,  whilst  the  fair  Rose,  opined 
that  it  had  contracted  some  adhesions  at  the 
upper  part.  Whether  it  was,  that,  from 
the  time  of  leaving  the  Ward,  to  entering 
the  Theatre,  the  "  eminent"  changed  his 
opinion,  or  whether  it  was  in  pursuance  of 
his  usual  method  of  "  doing"  operations  on 
tumours,  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  certes,  Mr. 
Brodie  thrust  a  lancet  into  the  swelling,  and 
some  matter  issued,  witli  an  hydatid  of  con- 
siderable size.  A  free  incision  was  now 
made,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  cyst  re- 
moved ;  numerous  small  hydatids  were 
found  adherent  to  its  inner  surface. 


DISLOCATION  OV  THE  PATELLA. 
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GUY'S    HOSriTAL. 


CASE       Ol-       DISLOCATION       OF      THE      TATELLA 
INWARDS. 

Folhioed  by  an  extensive  Subfacial  Abicess  and 
disease  of  the  Joint,  which  ended  j'atallxj . 

The  cases  at  present  in  tlie  Hospital,  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  an  uninteresting 
nature,  we  give  the  following,  which  oc- 
curred a  few  months  ago  : — 

Jane  GooDRicK,  ictat.  16,  stout,  and  of 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  a  gross  habit,  was 
admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  tlie  16lh  of 
February,  1827,  on  account  of  injury  to  the 
knee. 

She  stated,  that  she  was  in  the  act  of 
stooping  to  wash  the  floor,  when  she  felt 
something  "  crack  ;"  her  knee  suddenly  bent 
under  her ;  she  experienced  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain,  and  found  herself  incapable 
of  rising.  She  was  shortly  afterwards  brought 
to  the  HospitaL 

At  the  time  of  admission,  the  knee  appa- 
rently was  inclined  outwards,  whilst  ihe  foot 
was  inverted,  and  the  limb  partially  flexed  ; 
the  joint  was  greatly  swollen,  hot,  painful, 
and  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch.  It  was, 
however,  readily  ascertained,  that  the  pa 
tella  was  dislocated  inwards,  and  by  extend- 
ing the  leg,  bending  the  thigh  upon  the 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the 
thumb  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  patella,  tlie 
bone  was  suddenly  and  immediately  tilted 
into  its  proper  situation.  Much  lelief  was 
experienced  by  the  reduction  of  the  patella, 
but  still  the  girl  complained  of  great  pain 
about  the  joint,  and,  on  minute  examination, 
there  was  a  depression  felt  just  above  the 
upper  part  of  the  patella,  which  led  to  the 
supposition  of  a  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus  having  taken  place. 

The  leg  and  thigh  were  placed  on  a 
straight  splint,  the  thigli  being  considerably 
bent  upon  the  body  ;  twenty  leeches  were 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  joint,  with  the 
subsequent  use  of  spirit  lotion,  to  be  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  part :  some  aperient 
medicine  was  prescribed. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Key  saw  the 
patient,  and  examined  the  limb  minutely, 
but  could  not  detect  a  rupture  of  tlie  rectus 
tendon  ;  the  swelling  of  the  parts  at  this 
time  had  very  much  increased,  and  there 
was  some  febrile  excitement.  The  leeches 
were  repeated,  and  the  spirit  vrash  conti- 
nued ;  saline  purgatives  directed,  with  fever 
diet. 

Feb.  17.  The  inflammation  has  mani- 
festly increased ;  the  girl  complains  of  acute 


pain  in  the  joint ;  she  is  very  feverish.  The 
limb  was  still  more  elevated,  the  leeches  re- 
peated, and  u  dose  of  colocyiith  and  calomel 
exhibited. 

2'^.  The  iullanimaliou  has  jirogressively 
extended  since  the  last  report,  and  it  has 
now  reached  to  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  thigh,  on  the  outer  side.  The  pulse  is 
lyO  and  sharp  ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and 
tongue  furred.  Ordered  to  take  an  effer- 
vescing draught  every  four  hours,  and  two 
grains  of  calomel,  with  a  like  quantity  of  an- 
timonial  powder  every  night.  The  leeches 
to  be  repeated,  and  the  evaporating  lotion 
continued. 

27 .  The  disease  has  still  further  extended, 
and  the  constitutional  derangement  is  con- 
siderable ;  leeches  are  applied  from  time  to 
time. 

INIarch  8.  To  day  Mr.  Key  attentively 
examined  the  limb,  and  ascertained  that  a 
large  collection  of  fluid  had  taken  place  ; 
fluctuation  was  very  evident  to  some  dis- 
tance up  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  The 
skin  was  slightly  discoloured,  and  the  girl 
complained  of  deep-seated  pain  :  she  bad 
had  occasional  rigours  ;  the  tongue  was 
loaded  with  fur,  the  pulse  quick  and  sharp, 
and  the  skin  hot.  There  was  most  excru- 
ciating pain  felt  upon  making  pressure  oa 
the  patella.  An  opening  was  made  just 
above  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  matter  evacuated,  from 
which  much  relief  was  experienced.  The 
leg  was  bandaged  from  the  ankle  up  to  the 
knee,  and  the  thigh  was  in  a  like  manner 
bandaged,  with  a  view,  as  Mr.  Key  stated, 
to  effect  the  cohesion  of  the  sides  of  the 
abscess,  and  thus  obviate  further  suppura- 
tion. A  large  poultice  was  ordered  to  be 
applied  to  the  knee,  and  two  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  directed  to  be  taken  twice 
a  day ;  a  grain  of  ojiium  at  bed  time. 

ly.  The  discharge  from  the  opening 
amounts  to  six  or  eight  ounces  daily,  and 
consists  of  bloody  ill  conditioned  matter. 
The  girl's  general  health  has  sufl'ered  very 
much  ;  she  is  allowed  a  genei'ous  diet,  and 
takes  half  a  pint  of  wine  daily. 

J8.  Since  the  last  report,  the  discharge 
has  assumed  a  more  healthy  character,  but 
it  is  of  equal  amount ;  the  patient's  appe- 
tite is  bad,  and  she  labours  under  a  hectic 
condition  of  the  system. 

26.  The  general  health  suflTering  much  ; 
the  discharge  from  the  wound  considerable. 

April  6.  Diarrhaga  has  come  on  during 
the  last  two  days,  and  has  greatly  added  to 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  patient ;  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  dark  brown  fur ; 
the  pulse  is  thready  ;  the  girl  is,  in  fact, 
fast  sinking.  The  discharge  from  the  wound 
is  bloody,  and  several  fa-tid  sloughs  have 
escaped.  Ordered  chalk  mixture,  with  lau« 
danum. 
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On  the7lh  and  8tli,  the  diarrhaea  was  al- 
most incessant,  tlic  stools  were  bloody,  and 
also  contriiued  some  purulent  matter.  On 
the  9th  the  girl  sunk. 

Post-tncrtem  examination. 

This  was  conducted  at  the  patient's  resi- 
dence ;  the  report  made  by  the  dresser  was 
as  follows  : — The  abscess  was  found  to  ex- 
tend within  three  inches  of  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  on 
the  inner  side,  as  liigh  as  the  falciform  edge 
of  the  fascia  lata,  also  nearly  the  whole 
lengtli  of  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  under 
the  rectus  muscle,  into  the  knee  joint.  A 
part  of  the  rectus,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
cruroeus,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
vastus  on  each  side  had  sloughed.  The 
triceps  on  the  back  part  appeared  to  be  tho 
only  barrier  which  had  prevented  the  matter 
extending  lo  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  All 
the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  had  slouglied 
away  ;  the  semi-lunar  cartilages  were  quite 
destroyed,  and  not  a  \-estige  of  cartilage 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  bead  of  the  tibia.  In  fact,  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  back  part  of  the  patella,  and  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  were  so  completely  ca- 
rious, that  they  could  readily  be  crumbled 
down  between  the  fingers. 


The  cnlj-  operation  performed  at  this 
Hospital  since  our  last  report,  was  extirpa- 
tion of  the  mamma  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper. 


The  following  cases  were  admitted  under 
the  care  of  ^Ir.  Key  on  the  9th  of  April : — 

Cornelius  Ward — Extensive  disease  of  the 
knee  joint ;  strumous  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  with  pustules  ;  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testicle. 

Job's  Ward — Chronic  abscess  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  knee  joint,  extending  in  the 
course  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

Lazariis  Ward — Case  of  hydi-o-sarcocele. 

Charitxi  Ward — Chronic  enlargement  of 
tlie  glands  of  the  throat,  and  glandulas  con- 
catenatoD  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  A  case 
entitled  "  erythema  nodosum,"  the  disease 
affecting  both  legs. 

Dorcas'  Ward — A  case  of  calculus  vesica?  ; 
tlie  patient  is  a  little  boy  about  two  years 
and  a  half  old  ;  the  presence  of  a  stone  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed on  Tuesday  last,  but  it  was  post- 
poned in  consequence  of  the  cliild's  indispo- 
sition. 


ST.   T  II  OM  A  S  '  S    H  O  S  P  IT  A  L. 

DISSECTION  OF  IRONS,    THE  MlinDERER. 

The  body  of  Irons,  who  was  recently  execut- 
ed at  Horsemonger  Lane,  for  the  nuirder  of 
his  fellow  servant,  was  brought  to  this  Hos- 
pital for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  He  was 
a  good-looking  man,  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  well  ))roportioned  in  every 
part  but  the  arms,  whicli  were  small ;  lie 
was  spare,  and  mtiscular,  but  not  to  such  a 
remarkable  degree  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented. 

The  culprit  was  executed  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  April,  and 
after  hanging  the  usual  period,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Hospital,  so  that  wlien  brought 
here  the  body  was  warm.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  take  a 
cast  of  all  the  superficial  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  with  this  view  it  was  placed  in 
the  attitude  of  the  dying  gladiator  ;  and  the 
parts  having  been  allowed  to  become  cold, 
and  conseqiieutly  fixed,  the  process  of  dis- 
section was  begun  on  the  following  day,  by 
JNIr.  South  and  assistants,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  about  thirty-six  hours,  JMr.  South 
bting  emploj'ed  during  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

All  the  external  muscles  being  exposed 
by  clean  dissection,  and  the  position  being 
so  admirably  calculatad  to  display  them,  the 
body  realh'  presented  a  most  beautiful  spec- 
tacle. We  particularly  noticed  one  of  the 
extremities,  dissected  in  a  masterly  manner. 
An  artist,  from  the  Royal  Academy,  suc- 
ceeded well  in  taking  a  cast  from  the  body, 
which  we  are  informed  is  unique,  at  least 
as  regards  this  country. 

The  sterno- mastoid  muscle,  on  tlie  left 
side,  was  nearly  severed  by  the  rope,  and  a 
portion  of  the  trapezius  also  was  lacerated  ;* 
the  blood,  as  -is  usual  in  cases  of  violent 
death,  was  fluid.  The  penis  was  in  a  state 
of  semi-erection,  and  there  had  evidently 
been  a  discharge  of  seminal  fluid.  There 
was  no  displacement  of  the  vertebra',  nor 
fracture  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  would  liave 
been  highly  interesting  to  asceitain  the 
state  of  the  brain,  but  the  skull  was  not 
opened.  J\Ir.  JJeville  took  a  cast  of  the 
cranium. 

OPERATIOX  OF  LITirOTOMY  BV  MR.THAVERS. 

John  Chaplain,  a  fine  healthy  labourer 
from  the  county  of  Essex,  Hb  yeajs  of  age, 
and  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  was  ad- 


•  AVe  have  been  informed  that  the  ex- 
ecutioner, on  this  occasion,  was  intoxicated, 
and  in  consequence  did  not  adjust  the  rope 
in  the  ordinary  method.  NVould  it  be  libel- 
loHs to  caricature  the  rascal! 
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mitted  into  Isaac's  ^Vard,  on  tlie  9th  of 
April,  under  tlie  care  of  Mr.  I'ravers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  patient's  description,  he  had 
been  suffering  witl>  symptoms  indicative 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  upwards  of  twelve 
years  ;  ten  years  ago  he  voided  several  small 
calculi.  He  further  stated,  tliat  during  the 
last  few  months  prior  to  admission,  he  had 
suffered  severe  pain  in  the  loins,  and  the 
distress  at  the  time  of,  and  after,  passing 
his  urine,  had  become  almost  intolerable. 

INIr.  Trovers  sounded  the  man  a  few  days 
after  admission,  and  readily  felt  a  calculus, 
wliich  he  remarked  was,  in  his  opinion,  of 
large  size.  The  operation  was  proposed 
and  assented  to,  and  some,  aperient  medi- 
cine having  been  previously  given,  it  was 
performed  on  Friday  last,  April  18tli. 

The  external  incision  was  effected  with 
a  common  scalpel,  and  the  groove  of  the 
staff  exposed  by  the  same  means  ;  a  cutting 
gorget  was  then  fitted  in  the  staff,  and  car- 
ried onwards,  into  the  bladder.  The  curved 
forceps  were  introduced  along  the  gorget, 
and  the  latter  instrument  was  then  with- 
drawn ;  the  stone  was  grasped  without 
much  difiicult}',  and  it  was  very  evident, 
from  the  wide  seiiaration  of  the  handles  of 
the  forceps,  that  it  was  of  considerable 
magnitude.  In  the  attempt  at  extraction, 
the  calculus  slipped,  and  Mr.Travers  now 
introduced  a  smaller  andjiat  pair  of  forceps, 
with  which  he  soon  succeeded  in  extracting 
the  stone.  The  curved  forceps,  it  was 
clearly  seen,  occupied  too  large  a  space  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  stone  through 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  There  was  very 
little  haemorrhage,  and  the  whole  of  the 
operation  occupied  about  twelve  minutes. 
The  stone  was  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg, 
and  it  had  a  rough  surface  :  its  composi- 
tion we  did  not  ascertain. 

A  few  honrs  after  the  operation  there  was 
considerable  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and 
it  was  tliought  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  pressure,  by  whicli  means  it  was  even- 
tually checked. 

On  the  19th,  we  found  that  the  rnan  had 
slept  but  little  during  the  night ;  his  pulse 
was  quick  and  skin  hot,  and  he  complained 
of  sickness ;  the  bowels  had  not  been  re- 
lieved ;  the  urine  passed  freely  through  the 
wound.  Ordered,  a  common  purgative  ene- 
ma, and  to  take  saline  draughts. 

no.  The  sickness  still  continues ;  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  tongue  slightly  furred ; 
there  is  no  pain  feit  on  jwessing  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  urine  flows  freely  by  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  bowels  are  open. 

"21.  Has  jiassed  a  tolerably  comfortable 
night ;  the  bowels  have  been  relieved  by 
an  enema ;  the  pulse  104,  and  compressi- 
ble, the  tongue  glazed  and  red  at  the  tip. 
He  complains  of  slight  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
doaiea  on  the  left  side,  and    a  feeling   of 


nausea.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men this  morning. 

V.",'.  Four,  P.M.  The  patient  obtained  no 
sleep  last  night ;  the  pulse  is  less  frequent 
tliaii  yesterday,  the  tongue  has  the  same  ap- 
pearance, and  tlie  bowels  have  been  moved 
several  times.  He  may  be  considered,  upoa 
the  whole,  to  be  going  on  well. 

2.3.  Not  so  well,  having  passed  a  very 
restless  night ;  delirious  ;  no  pain,  unless 
much  pressure  is  made  on  the  abdomen  ; 
tongue  the  same  ;  very  thirsty;  pulse  111  ; 
bowels  twice  discharged  ;  the  urine,  wliich 
looks  very  well,  continues  to  pass  tlirough 
the  wound.  An  effervescing  mixture  was 
ordered. 

24,  The  patient  passed  a  comfortable 
night,  and  is  going  on  very  favourably  ;  no 
delirium,  pain,  or  sickness  ;  bowels  have 
been  moved  once  ;  water  still  fl.ows  through 
the  wound ;  thirsty. 


WESTMIXSTEU    HOSPITAL. 


DISEASE    OF    THE    KNEE-JOINT. 

Samuel  Manlv,  aelat.  12  years,  of  a  scrofu« 
lous  habit ;  was  received  into  this  Hospital 
about  a  year  and  a  halfago,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  White.  When  admitted,  he  complained 
of  great  pain  in  the  knee-joint ;  which, upoa 
examination,  appeared  to  be  greatly  swollen, 
and  of  rather  a  reddish  hue.  The  pain  was 
greatly  increased  when  the  limb  was  moved, 
or  pressure  made  upon  it.  After  he  had 
been  in  the  Hospital  about  a  month,  several 
small  sinuses  appeared,  about  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  joint,  and  were  supposed 
to  lead  into  the  joint|itself ;  from  which 
discharged  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus. 
He  remained  in  this  state  for  several  months, 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  pains,  which 
always  became  worse  towards  night ;  sinuses 
formed  at  the  back  part  of  the  joint.  The 
discharge  had  now  become  of  a  thick  con- 
sistency ;  his  countenance  indicated  that 
his  health  was  materially  suffering.  He  re- 
mained in  this  state,  until  the  present  time; 
when,  after  a  consultation  among  the  sur- 
geons, it  was  agreed  that  his  limb  should  be 
amputated,  to  which  he  readily  consented. 
0/)eratitm.\ 
April  11.  Mr.  '^Vhite  removed  the  leg 
above  the  knee  to-day,  in  the  usual  manner, 
by  the  circular  incision  ;  there  was  very 
little  blood  lost  during  the  operation.  The 
stump  has  been  dressed  several  times,  and 
appears  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition  ; 
one  of  the  ligatures  came  away  on  Monday 
last.  The  health  of  the  boy  is  improving 
daily.  Upon  examining  the  limb,  the  joint 
was  found  to  have  become  very  nearly  an- 
chylosed,  and  the  sinuses  communicated 
between  the  condyles,  at  the  back  part  of 
the  joint. 
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ABUSES    IX    THE    LONDON    COLLEGE    OF 
SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  ],axcet. 

Sir, — While  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  were  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  appointed  at  the  general 
meeting,  and  before  the  petition  on  that 
subject  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  would  not,  perliaps,  have  been 
prudent  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  that  body,  which  now  appears  to 
have  acquired  two  properties  of  matter,  tlie 
attraction  of  cohesion,  and  tliat  of  gravita- 
tion. The  former  is  manifested  by  the  tirm 
adherence  of  the  Council  to  tlie  regulations 
first  complained  of,  and  to  the  charier  of  the 
College,  which,  it  is  evident,  they  con- 
sider, enables  them  to  promulgate  witli 
impunity,  "  that  the  only  schools  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  recognised 
by  this  court,  are  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Aberd^H-n  ;"  and  this, 
I  have  not  any  doubt,  vvill  be  admitted  by 
your  readers  to  be  for  tlie  advantage  of  the 
said  College.  Precedents,  however,  which 
are  supposed  by  some  persons  to  justify 
and  establish  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
ciples, can  be  referred  to  in  support  of 
such  measures.  If  an  example  be  required, 
the  following  might  be  afforded  :  "  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  when  the  wliole  power 
of  the  state  of  England  had  been  transferred 
to  twenty-four  barons,  they  ventured  to 
propose  an  oath  on  every  individual  of  the 
nation,  in  wliich  the  subjects  were  obliged 
to  swear,  under  the  penalty  of  being  de- 
clared public  enemies,  that  they  would  obey 
and  execute  all  the  regulations,  both  known 
and  unknown,  of  these  twenty-four  barons, 
and  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  the  church,  the  service  of  the 
ling,  and  the  advanla'^e  nf  the  kingdmn."  t 
The  manner  in  which  this  sovereign  power 
vras  emploj-ed,  would  furnish  many  analo- 
gies, if  the  opportunities  of  doing  mischief, 
in  both  cases,  were  commensurate.  1  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  observing 
further,  that  these  twenty-four  barons  did 
not  employ  their  power  for  the  reformation 
of  the  state,  which  was  their  first  pretence, 
but  for  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves 
and  of  their  families.  The  illustration  of 
the  other  property  of  matter,  that  of  gravi- 
tation, will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the 
minds  of  your  readers. 

But  what,  Sir,  are  we  to  understand,  by 
the  "  standing  orders  of  the  Cotu't  of 
Examiners'!"  Did  this  Court  order  them 
standing  1    and  are    these    orders    compre- 

t  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. 


hended  under  the  terms, — by-laws,  ordi- 
nances, rules,  and  constitutions'!  Again,  if  it 
is  intended,  that  it  should  be  believed,  that 
these  orders  have  received  the  sanction  of 
time,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  recent 
dale  ;  or,  if  by  standing,  are  to  be  under- 
stood lasting  orders,  I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  they  will  nut  last  long.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  however,  to  pretend  ignorance 
of  the  real  meaning  of  those  orders  ;  and  1 
will  proceed  to  show,  that  they  will  bear  a 
construction,  whicli  will  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  framers  of  them,  and  tend  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  ten  who  com- 
pose this  Court.  For,  upon  reference  to 
their  own  "  refutation  of  charges  publicly 
made,"  &c.,  may  be  seen  the  following  : 
"  It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  certificates  of  summer  courses  of  lec- 
tures are  not  indiscriminately  received 
by  the  Court  of  Examiners  ;  that  certifi- 
cates are  not  indiscriminately  received  from 
every  anatomical  teacher  ;  and  that  certifi- 
cates of  attendance  on  provincial  hospitals, 
are  not  admitted  by  the  Court;  and  such 
regulations  have  been  censured  as  unjust 
hylaws  of  the  College."  Tlie  answer  to 
these  complaints  is,  "  the  Council  have, 
in  tlie  first  instance,  to  correct  this  error:" 
"  There  are  no  by-laws  nn  these  subjects;  these 
are  the  regulations  nf  t^e  Court  of  Examiners." 
Your  readers  will  now  be  fully  prepared  to 
understand  the  true  signirication  of  the 
standing  orders,  and  also  of  the  regulations  of 
tliis  Court ;  a  mean  evasion  of  the  words  of 
their  charter,  whicli  does  not  recognise  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  as  the  legislative 
court  of  the  CoUoge. 

The  College  has  now,  upon  compulsion, 
favoured  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
returns  which  were  moved  for  by  I\lr.  War- 
burton,  on  the  29tli  of  June  last ;  and  by 
way,  perhaps,  of  adding  greater  weight  to 
the  orders  of  that  House,  we  observe,  in 
addition,  "  By  order  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London."  A 
slight  examination  of  these  returns  will  of 
course  be  most  gratefully  received  by  the 
Couucil  of  the  College,  as  it  will  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  deficie_n.r 
cies  ;  for  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  their 
being  fully  prepared,  to  render  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  particulars  of  their  steward- 
ship, which,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
afforded. 

After  having  informed  that  House,  that 
tlie  sum  granted  to  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  was  not  granted  to  the  College,  the 
House  is  next  informed  of  the  first  sum 
which  was  granted  to  the  College.  "  On 
t!ie  4th  of  July,  1800,  13,000/.,  for  enabling 
the  College  to  erect  a  proper  and  com- 
modious building,  for  preserving  and  extend- 
ing the  collection  of  the  late  jNIr.  Hunter, 
(not  of  making  additions  to  it,)  and  atheatre 
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for  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery."  Why  not  have  added,  and  for 
delivering  llunterian  orators  of  Hunterian 
orations.  Some  of  the  former,  1  consider, 
should  be  born  again,  in  order  to  learn  a 
little  of  midwifery,  before  they  examine  in 
this  brancli  of  our  profession,  and  many  of 
the  latter  should  not  be  delivered  at  all.  I 
will  not  complain,  however,  as  the  last  was 
stilled  in  its  hirth  !  But  more  on  midwifery 
Bubjects,  as  far  as  they  regard  this  College, 
hereafter. 

'1  he  next  sum,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
instructed,  was  also  not  granted  to  the  Col- 
lege, but  to  his  xAlajesty.  "  12,500/.  to  be 
paid  to  tlie  court  of  assistants  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  erection  of  a  museum 
and  theatre,  with  an  appropriate  front,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields."  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, as  his  Majesty  did  not  subscribe  any- 
thing towards  the  back-front  in  Portugal 
Street,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
very  inconvenient,  and  certainly  not  more 
appropriate,  than  Sir  William's  and  Sir 
Everard's  busts  in  the  portals  of  the 
museum.  And  here  1  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning', what  will  perhaps  surprise  many  of 
your  readers,  that  the  latter,  whom  the  bust 
represents,  is  not  yet  lost  to  all  sense  of 
propriety  ;  for  after  having  burned  the  Hun- 
terian manuscripts,  he  is  said  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  refutation  of  the  College. 

Not  content  with  a  museum  and  theatre, 
■with  an  appropriate  front  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  which  might  have  been  built  for 
27,300/.,  especially  as  the  ground  had  al- 
ready been  purchased,  the  College,  of  course, 
could  not  do  anything  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  its  character  ;  consequently,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  convince  his 
Majesty  and  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  munificence  so  liberally  granted,  was 
not  at  all  required.  And,  in  the  next  item, 
I  observe,  "  together  with  the  additional 
Bum  of  30,300/.,  and  upwards,  from  the 
fund  of  the  College  ;"  making,  in  the  whole, 
38,000/.  There  is  not  any  person  who 
would  object  to  the  expenditure,  provided 
the  money  thus  expended  had  not  been  ac- 
quired under  false  pretences.  With  the  sum 
of  30,300/.  in  hand,  and  an  immense  reve- 
nue constantly  coming  in,  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  College  by  begging  !  For  my 
own  part,  I  consider,  if  this  be  a  specimen 
of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Council  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Peel  must  produce  another 
memorial,  to  convince  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  is 
reported  of  Home  Tooke,  that  when  he  was 
required  by  the  commissioners  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,  to  show  how  he  contrived  to 
maintain  so  large  an  establishment,  with  so 
small  an  income  as  that  which  was  returned 
in  his  schedule,  his  answer  was,  that  there 


were  three  ways  by  which  it  might  he  done  ; 
hei^giiiir,  borrmving,  and  stealing  ;  but  he  had 
not  the  audacity  to  bring  forward  a  memo- 
rial to  show,  that  each  or  any  one  of  the 
three,  was  a  proof  of  good  and  honourable 
conduct ! 

X^IRCINIUS. 


THE     LdSr    PELVIS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — The  account  of  the  disappearance 
of  a  most  valuable  pelvis,  by  rats,  given  b^' 
Mr.  John  Davies  of  Hertford, in  The  Lancet, 
is  of  so  very  extraordinary  a  nature,  that,  in 
common  witli  every  one  I  have  heard  speak 
on  the  subject,  I  think  some  further  expla- 
nation necessary. 

Mr.  Davies'  statement  is,  that  he  took 
home  the  pelvis,  ("  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  moUities  ossium,")  to  clean  for  Dr. 
Diiiis ;  that  he  put  it  into  a  pan  to  macerate, 
and,  in  about  a  fortnight  after,  found  that 
the  rats  had  devoured  the  whole  of  it, 
"  except  iifeio  pieces  of  the  hardest  varts." 

The  particulars  of  this  case  have  been, 
for  a  long  time,  known  in  the  profession, 
and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  J\fr.  Davies's  own  statement.  1  hat 
such  a  rare  and  valuable  specimen  of  morbid 
anatomy,  intrusted  to  his  care,  as  a  pelvis 
with  mollities  ossium,  connected,  too,  with  a 
recent  midwifery  case,  which  must  have  been 
daily  the  subject  of  conversation,  should 
have  excited  so  little  interest  in  his  mind, 
as  to  be  thus  neglected  for  a  fortnight,  to  be 
devoured  by  the  rats,  must  appear  to  every 
one  most  surprising  ;  for  Mr.  Davies  does 
not  state  that  the  rats  devoured  it  at  one 
meal.  If,  from  such  negligence,  the  extra- 
ordinary catastrophe  (merely  for  sake  of 
argument)  be  allowed  to  have  occurred, 
what  is  more  natural  to  every  conscientious 
upright  man,  than  immediately  to  have  in- 
formed his  friend,  and  hsive  produced  the  "few 
pieces  of  the  hardest  parts''  remaining  of  the 
pelvis,  as  proof  and  confirmation!  I  have 
understood  that  conduct,  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Davies  ;  that 
after  repeated  applications  by  Dr.  Davis  for 
the  pelvis,  some  months  had  elapsed,  when 
this  wonderful  story  was  given  iu  explana- 
tion. As  Mr.  Davies  has  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  "  the  tribunal  of  the  pi'ofession,'' 
as  he  expresses  it,  it  is  evident  that  the 
above  observations  must  be  answered,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  before  any  true  judg- 
ment respecting  it  can  be  formed  ;  for,  if 
repeated  applications  were  made  in  vain  for 
this  valuable  pelvis — if  these  "  few  ])ieces 
of  the  hardest  parts"  of  it  remaining  were 
never  shown,  or  offered  to  he   shown,    then 
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tliere  was  cause  sufficient  for  the  manner  in 
wliich  Dr.  Davis  spoke  respecting  it. 
1  am,  Sir,  &:c. 

J.  L.  Fenneu. 
54,  Penton  Street,  April  7, 18ii8. 


BILL    FOR    THE    REGULATION    OF    Ll'NATICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Neither  the  profession  generally, 
nor  those  most  immediately  concerned, 
seem  at  all  aware  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
visions of  a  bill,  to  "  Regulate  the  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Insane  Persons,"  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sub  sitenlio,  and  having  passed  with 
some  amendments,  is  now  in  the  House  of 
Peers. 

At  a  period  when  applications  are  being 
made  to  Parliament,  to  provide  for  the 
means  of  pursuing  anatomical  dissections, 
the  profession  should  know  in  what  estima- 
tion they  stand. 

Since  the  Parliamentary  inquiry,  in 
1815-16,  into  the  state  of  lunatic  asylums 
and  private  houses,  a  great  many  of  the  most 
respectable  members  of  the  profession, 
have  entered  upon  the  study  of  insanity, 
and  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  insane. 
Some  have  expended  very  large  sums  of 
mone3%  even  as  higli  as  15,000/.,  in  render- 
ing their  establishments  what  the  legis- 
lature, in  the  debates  on  receiving  the  re- 
port of  that  inquiry,  seemed  to  desire  and 
encourage. 

Without  any  further  inquiry,  however, 
except  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Pauper 
Lunatics  of  three  parishes  in  one  of  Mr. 
■\Varburton*s  houses,  and  without  knowing 
whether  any  general  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  public  or  private  establishments, 
this  bill  was  framed.  The  Committee  also 
refer  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  tlie  years 
IBOr,  twenty-one  years  ago  !  !  and  1815, 
thirteen  j'cars  ago  !  (Vide  Pari.  Report, 
1827".)  The  original  bill  is  dated  March  3. 
Among  many  other  extraordinary  regula- 
tions, it  thus  provides  : — 

1.  The  executive  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
'2.  Fifteen  Commissioners  are  to  be  an- 
nually appointed,  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  London  district,  of  whom  one-third 
only  are  to  be  of  the  medical  profession. 
And  four  visitors  are  to  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  justices  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  eveiy  county  ;  three  to  be  jus- 
tices, and  only  o?ie  a  medical  man.  Neither 
commissioners  nor  visitors  can  act  for  two 
successive  years. 

3.  Every  certificate  of  lunacy  is  to  be 
signed  by  two  medical  men,  not  in  consulta- 
tion, but  on  separate  visits, 


4.  Every  medical  man,  whether  a  pro- 
prietor, or  merely  attending  tlie  lunatics  in 
a  liouse,  is  to  see  each  lunatic  daily,  ill  or 
well,  and  enter  such  visit  in  a  house  register, 
together  with  his  opinions  and  remedies, 
medical  and  moral  ;  and  why,  and  when,  and 
how  long,  coercion  is  used  in  every  case. 

5.  Every  lunatic  establishment,  public  or 
private,  except  Bethlem  Hospital  only,  may 
be  visited  night  or  day  ;  the  medical  attend- 
ant, servants,  &c.,  may  be  examined  on  oath 
on  the  spot;  and  if  they  refuse  to  answer 
any  questions,  thej'  are  liable,  on  con- 
viction before  one  magistrate,  to  a  fine  of  ,'■'0/. 

6.  A  Coroner's  Inquest  is  to  be  held  on 
every  patient  that  dies. 

7.  The  clergyman  of  the  parisli  is  to  have 
the  riglit  of  visiting  houses  at  any  hour 
between  eight  in  the  morning,  and  eight  in 
the  evening. 

8.  If  a  lunatic  desire  spiritual  consolation , 
the  physician  must  allow  it,  or  enter  in  the 
register  his  reasons  for  refusing. 

9.  Ever}'  discarded,  or  discontented,  ser- 
vant, is  invited  to  become  an  informer,  ibr 
wliich  purpose  he  may  be  acquitted  of  all 
liabilities,  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
guilty  participation  or  negligence,  and  is  to 
have  half  the  penalty. 

10.  All  prosecutions  against  a  proprie- 
tor, if  lie  chooses  to  appeal  from  the  justice, 
are  to  be  tried  at  the  County  Quarter 
Sessions,  from  which  court  he  is  to  have  no 
power  of  appealing;  but  the  plaintiff  may 
prosecute  in  any  way,  or  in  any  court  of 
England  he  pleases. 

11.  A  medical  man,  who  is  a  proprietor, 
is  exposed,  besides  forfeiture  of  license, 
and  pecuniary  fines,  to  be  accused  and  con- 
victed on  not  less  than  eight  misde- 
meanours, and  is  open  to  actions  for 
damages  as  heretofore. 

12.  Finally;  if  he  refuse,  or  is  unable,  to 
pay  tlie  fines  and  consequent  expenses  of 
prosecution,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  niontlis,  and  to  be 
kejjt  to  hard  labour  at  the  tread  mill !  !  ! 

This  bill,  I  have  said,  is  amended,  and 
some  of  the  penal  causes  modified.  The 
last  enactment  is  altered,  and  the  committal 
and  tread-mill  omitted.  But  enough  re- 
mains to  sliow,  that  no  confidence  in  the 
medical  character,  or  medical  skill,  exists  in 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  has 
passed  this  measure. 

In  fact,  if  it  pass  into  a  law,  no  medical 
gentleman,who  values  his  reputation,  can  be- 
come eitlierthe  proprietor  of,  or  professional 
attendant  on  any  lunatic  asylum,  cliaritable 
establishment,  or  private  house  ;  and  those 
who  now  are  thus  engaged,  must,  by  ne- 
cessity, soon  relinquish  the  charge. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

ExCUBITOR. 

April  14, 1028. 
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Lecture  XXVI. 

Of  the  Extraction  of  the  Fxtus  hy  Craniotomy. 

Of  all  the  operations  of  midwifery,  there 
is  none,  perhaps,  more  easily  performed, 
than  that  of  perforation  ;  and  many  a  life,  I 
fear,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  this  facility  of 
execution.  Of  all  the  operations  of  our  art, 
however,  there  is  none  more  dreadful,  not 
to  say  more  awful ;  for.  call  it  embryotomy, 
craniotomy,  or  by  whatever  elegant  term  you 
please,  in  this  operation  a  dagger  is  struck 
into  the  head  of  an  innocent  child,  often  still 
living,  and  the  brains  being  reduced  to  a  soft 
pulp,  are  suffered  to  escape  at  the  opening-. 
Much  evil,  and  some  good,  arises,  in  so- 
ciety, from  not  calling  things  by  their  riglit 
names.  This  practice,  however,!  am  aware, 
grows  out  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  cannot 
be  amended,  Hellenize  then,andLatinize,as 
much  as  you  please — "  suave  sonat,"  but 
never  suffer  a  polished  and  classical  appel- 
lation to  bring  before  your  minds  an  idea  of 
this  operation,  divested  of  that  salutary  hor- 
ror with  which  I  conceive  it  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  contemplated.  Dreadful,  how- 
ever, as  the  operation  is,  the  safety  of  the 
mother  sometimes  peremptorily  requires  its 
performance  ;  and  I  here  lay  before  you  the 
severe  and  formidable  instruments  by  which 
it  is  accomplislied — the  perforator,  the 
crotchet,  the  craniotomy  forceps,  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  have  two  pair,  and 
the  hiunt  hook,  on  all  which  I  now  proceed 
to  comment,  beginning  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  perforator. 

'I'he   instrument,  which   I  here  exhibit, 
the   perforator,  is   designed   to  be  passed 
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through  the  child's  head  by  a  sort  of  semi- 
rotatory  boring  action,  the  same  which  you 
would  adopt  iu  perforating  a  piece  of  board 
with  an  awl ;  the  aperture  being  enlarged 
afterwards  by  dilatation,  for  which  purpose 
tlie  blades,  while  lying  in  the  opening,  are 
separated  from  each  other.  Observe  the  sec- 
tion on  this  folded  paper.  One  of  the  first 
instruments  employed  for  embryotomic  per- 
foration, was  a  pair  of  large  scissois,  recom- 
mended by  Smellie,  and  after  all,  perhaps, 
if  armed  with  shoulders,  as  here  demon- 
strated, and  committed  to  cautious  and  dex- 
terous liands  only,  it  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
trivances we  can  employ,  for  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  scissors  has  its  advantages. 
Since  the  time  of  Smellie,  however,  the  form 
of  the  instrument  has  been  modified,  the 
scissory  edge  having  been  removed  ;  and  T 
here  show  you  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  in- 
strument now  received  into  British  practice. 

This  instrument  opens  and  shuts  like 
scissors,  and,  like  them,  is  generally  formed 
with  a  double  point.  But  Mr.  Lowdell,  of 
Stamford  Street,  has,  in  my  opinion,  made  a 
considerable  improvement  iu  the  instru- 
ment, and  this,  too,  very  simply,  by  giving 
it  a  single  point,  as  here  shown,  so  that  it 
enters  the  head  with  more  ease  and  expedi- 
tion, rendering  tlie  operation  safer  to  the 
mother,  and  more  speedily  extinguishing  the 
remains  of  life  in  the  child.  To  prevent  the 
blades  from  entering  the  cranium  too  far, 
about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  point, 
they  are  formed  with  a  check,  or  shoulder, 
beyond  which  they  cannot  be  pushed. 

Some  of  these  instruments  are  made  very 
light  and  elegant,  qualities  of  which  I  do  not 
myself  approve.  A  light  perforator  is  apt 
to  bend  in  the  shank,  or  break  hke  that  on 
the  table  ;  besides,  a  roughness  of  appear- 
ance well  becomes  the  austere  duties  which 
it  is  designed  to  discharge.  The  instrument 
I  now  exhibit,  for  example,  is  not  thick  and 
strong  enough  in  the  shanks,  for  sometimes 
you  have  to  open  heads  which  are  very 
firmly  ossified  ;  and  where  that  is  the  case, 
if  the  head  resists  mucii,  there  is  danger, 
lest  the  handles  should  give  way.  In  choos- 
ing a  perforator,  take  care  that  the  joint  is 
very  firm,  otherwise,  when  the  instrument  is 
iu  action,  disruption  and  dislocation  may  oc- 
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cur.  It  is  better,  too,  that  the  blades  at  the 
joint  should  not  touch  each  other  laterally, 
in  Older  that  no  part  of  the  vagina  may  bo 
inclosed  and  injured  there.  The  instrument 
exhibited  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  Ex- 
cept tlie  point,  all  other  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment should  be  smooth  and  rounded.  "  Thou 
shall  do  no  murder,"  might,  perliaps,  with 
great  propriety  be  engraved  on  the  one 
blade  of  the  instrument  ;  to  the  obstetric 
eulogist,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  I  commit  the 
choice  of  a  motto  for  the  other  blade  from 
the  same  decalogue. 

The  next  instrument,  and  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  is  the  craniotomy  forceps, 
of  great  use  in  the  operation  of  embriotomj. 
The  ancient  accoucheurs  were  possessed  of 
an  instrument  called  the  rostrum  anatis, 
which  was,  in  effect,  the  craniotomy  for- 
ceps. In  the  mutations  of  fashion,  this 
instrument  became  obsolete,  being  super- 
seded by  the  crotchet,  till  it  was  again  in- 
troduced by  my  valued  predecessor.  After 
laying  open  the  head,  Dr.  Haighton  was 
accustomed  sometimes  to  make  use  of  a  pair 
o{ stone  forceps,  armed  with  teeth.  Dr.  Davis, 
of  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  who  has 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  laudable  exertion 
on  the  subject  of  instrumental  midwifery, 
lias  very  much  improved  the  ruder  instru- 
ment of  H;ughton,  not  suflSciently  powerful 
in  less  skilful  hands  than  his  own.  Here  is 
a  very  stout  pair  of  forceps  of  his  con- 
trivance, which  has,  you  may  perceive,  a 
great  number  of  teeth  on  one  of  the  blades; 
these  teeth,  however,  being  faulty,  because 
tliey  are  too  short  and  delicate,  and  apt  of 
consequence  to  bend  and  wear  away  under 
corrosion,  becoming  thereby  unfit  to  pierce 
the  bones  as  intended.  Corresponding  with 
these  dental  processes,  you  have,  on  tlie 
other  blade,  apertures  into  which  tlie  teeth 
are  received,  as  in  sockets  ;  and  thus  when 
the  instrument  acts  as  intended,  they  pass 
through  the  bone,  giving  you  a  hold  suffi- 
ciently secure.  This  instrument,  contrived 
by  Haighton,  and  much  improved  by  Dr. 
Davis,  has  been  still  further  perfected  by 
Mr.  Holmes  of  Old  Fish  Street,  a  gentleman 
who,  to  omit  his  other  instruments,  has  pro- 
duced the  best  pair  of  craniotomy  forceps 
that  I  know  of,  and  which  I  now  always  use. 
You  see  in  his  instrument  there  is  no  display 
of  elegance,  but  it  is  a  large,  strong,  and  very 
powerful  implement,  notliable,  when  we  are 
using  it,  either  to  bend  or  break.  Of  this  in- 
strument, tlie  grand  perfection  lies  in  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  teeth.  On  one  blade 
there  are  three  large  dentiform  processes, 
very  like  the  incisor  of  a  rabbit,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  such  a  coin])arison  ;  and  in 
the  other  blade  are  three  cavities  iu  apposi- 
tion with  these,  into  which  they  pass,  after 
thoroughly  piercing  the  bones,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  lest  the  forceps  should  slip 


away.  Besides  these  chisel  or  scalpriform 
teeth,  there  are  several  which  are  smaller, 
designed  to  give  you  a  hold  of  the  scalp. 
To  me,  however,  these  smaller  teeth  appear 
to  be  unnecessary,  for  if  you  have  a  good 
hold  of  the  bone,  the  hold  of  the  scalp,  not 
of  much  importance,  will  also  be  secure. 
The  three  large  chisel  teeth  constitute,  in 
my  opinion,  the  great  excellence  of  Holmes's 
forceps. 

There  is  yet  a  third  instrument,  gene- 
rally used  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this 
country  too,  for  the  extraction  of  the  head 
after  perforation,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrivance  of  the  craniotomy  for- 
ceps, cannot,  perhaps,  be  rejected  from 
practice  altogether,  I  mean  the  crotchet. 
Ihis  instrument,  of  curved  shank,  furnished 
with  a  large  handle,  and  a  hooked  extre- 
mity, broad  and  bluntly  pointed,  is  designed 
to  be  employed  as  a  blunt  hook  externally,  or 
within  the  head,  in  the  way  I  shall  presently 
explain. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention,  while  treat- 
ing of  these  instruments,  another  imple 
ment,  not  frequently  required,  however;  the 
blunt  hook,  as  it  is  called,  now  lying  on  the 
table  before  you.  Of  this  instrument  I  have 
to  remark,  that  its  shank  ought  to  be  strong, 
its  handle  large,  its  shorter  arm  not  longer 
than  necessary,  to  give  a  secure  hold  of  the 
axilla  and  arm,  or  any  other  part  on  which  it 
may  be  applied.  Bluntness  is  another  de^ 
sirable  quality,  whence  its  name  ;  a  point  is 
useless,   and  therefore  to  be  condemned. 

Our  remarks  on  the  difft-rent  instru- 
ments of  embryotom}'  concluded,  we  will 
now,  if  you  please,  proceed  to  consider  the 
operation  itself,  dividing  it  for  the  conve- 
nience of  observation,  into  two  varieties, 
that,  I  mean,  in  whicli  the  want  of  room  is 
inconsiderable,  and  that  variety  in  which  we 
have  to  act  upon  a  pelvis  contracted  and 
distorted  in  high  degree  ;  and  first  of  crani- 
otomy, in  those  cases  in  which  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pelvis  is  less  considerable. 

If  the  contraction  of  the  pelvis  be  slight, 
and  craniotomy  be  required,  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  long  forceps  will 
probably  have  fitst  made  trial  of  this  power- 
ful instrument  before  they  have  recourse  to 
the  destruction  of  the  child  ;  and,  if  it  so 
happen  that  the  long  forceps  are  still  ap- 
plied to  the  head  at  a  time  when  craniotomy 
is  proposed,  it  will  be  better  still  to  leave 
thi;  instrument  on  the  cranium,  as  its  ope- 
ration may  afterwards  tend  to  facilitate  both 
the  operation  itself  and  the  subsequent  ab- 
straction of  the  foetus.  In  such  cases,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  close  the  blades 
of  the  forceps  as  forcibly  as  may  be,  so  as 
to  torpify  the  feelings  by  producing  a  sort 
of  coma,  the  handles  of  the  forceps  being 
afterwards  tied  very  firmly.  This  done,  ia 
commencing  the  operation,  you  take  tlie 
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jpci'fortitor  in  the  right  hand,  and  pass 
two  or  three  fingers  of  tlie  left  hand  up  to 
the  sagittal  suture,  feeling  the  suture,  if 
possible,  and  in  ordinary  cases  it  may  be 
readily  felt.  Well,  tlieii,  conducting  the 
instrument  along  the  fingers,  at  length  you 
reach  the  sagittal  suture,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  touch  any  other  part,  and  by 
a  semi-rotalory  motion  you  very  readily  en- 
ter the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  'J'he  cranium 
once  entered,  without  the  smallest  delay,  for 
the  sooner  the  operation  is  accomplished  the 
better,  lay  hold  of  the  two  handles  of  the 
instrument,  and  draw  them  apart  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  laceration,  a  free 
opening  facilitating  the  operation  greatly. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  instrument  from 
escaping  when  the  aperture  is  dilated,  you 
ought  to  be  very  careful,  on  entering  the 
cranium,  to  press  the  blades  onward  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  bring 
these  shoulders  into  contact  with  the  scalp 
and  cranial  bones,  when  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  its  becoming  displaced.  In  gene- 
ral (I  believe)  one  laceration  will  lay  the 
head  open  to  a  sufficient  extent  ;  if,  how- 
ever, you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  size  of 
the  aperture,  you  may  introduce  the  instru- 
ment a  second  time,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  first  opening  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
as  before,  enlarging  by  dilatation,  you  may 
lay  the  second  opening  into  the  first,  form- 
ing what  is  denominated  the  crucial  lacera- 
tion. The  great  object  which  you  seek  here 
is  a  free  opening  into  the  cranium,  and, 
in  using  the  perforator,  of  this  object  you 
should  never  be  forgetful.  The  head,  then, 
being  laid  open  in  this  manner  with  all 
practicable  promptitude,  carry  your  instru- 
ment into  the  brain,  and  demolish  its  struc- 
ture completely,  so  that  if,  unhappily,  there 
be  any  life  remaining  in  the  child,  all  feeling 
may  be  destroyed  at  once.  Let  the  demo- 
lition be  complete — let  the  brain  be  con- 
verted into  a  perfect  pulp.  Feel  what  re- 
luctance you  may  before  you  begin  this 
terrible  operation — the  more  the  better — 
but  when  you  have  once  begun  proceed 
promptly,  vrithout  flinching — it  is  too  late 
to  look  back.  In  demolishing  the  brain,  it 
is  desirable  that  you  should  break  up  the 
basis  as  early  as  practicable,  for  this  part,  I 
suspect,  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
vitality.  Cases  have  happened  in  which 
the  cranium  has  been  opened,  and  part  of 
its  contents  have  been  removed,  the  child 
coming  into  the  world  alive,  to  look,  as  it 
were,  into  the  face  of  the  operator,  and  re- 
proach him  with  his  cruel  ignorance,  or  neg- 
ligence. The  very  image  of  these  horrors  is 
enough  to  make  the  blood  curdle.  Never 
lay  the  head  open,  unless  there  be  an  abso- 
lute need  for  it ;  but  when  you  do,  when  you 
must  craniotomise,  let  all  your  operations 
be  effectually  performed. 


When  in  this  manner  yon  have  laid  open 
the  head  and  pulpified  the  brain,  it  next  be- 
comes your  duty  to  abstract  the  fcetus.  This 
you  may  sometimes  accomplish  with  the  long 
forceps ;  the  instrument,  however,  being- 
very  liable  to  become  displaced  in  conse- 
quence of  a  collapse  of  the  bones,  and  this 
more  especially  if  the  resistance  be  consi- 
derable. If,  however,  tiie  difficulty  be  small, 
the  foetal  head  may  be  extracted  in  this 
manner  without  much  difficulty;  but  if  the 
long  forceps  lose  their  place,  the  head  not 
d"scending,  you  must  then  have  recourse  to 
the  craniotoraic  forceps  already  described. 

Before  you  introduce  this  instrument,  I 
would  have  you  ascertain  with  care  what  is 
the  precise  obstacle  that  precludes  the  de- 
scent of  the  head.  Generally  there  is,  in 
these  cases,  a  small  distortion  of  the  pelvis  ; 
let  this  distortion,  then,  be  clearly  detected  ; 
commonly  it  lies  near  the  symphysis  pubis, 
or  the  acetabulum.  Frequently,  however, 
there  is  a  mere  want  of  room  from  before 
backwards,  the  symphysis  pubis  approaching 
the  back  of  the  pelvis,  no  distortion  accom- 
panying. Well,  having  ascertained  the 
difficulty,  slide  up  the  first  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  ;  and,  of  these  two  fingers, 
place  one  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
and  the  other  on  the  outside  ;  and  then 
adjusting  the  instrument  with  those  two 
fingers,  you  lay  one  blade  within  the  head, 
and  the  other  externally,  so  as  to  get  the 
cranial  bones  between  the  blades.  Before 
closing  the  instrument  examine  very  care- 
fully, for  you  should  not  proceed  with 
haste  here,  and  satisfy  yourselves  that  no 
portion  of  the  mother  is  included  between 
the  blades.  You  had  better  ask  the  woman 
if  you  occasion  pain,  for  in  these  easier 
cases  you  will  give  but  little  uneasiness  if 
you  operate  neatly ;  the  absence  of  pain 
being  a  further  evidence  that  you  are  not 
including  any  of  the  softer  parts.  Satisfied 
of  this,  you  then  close  the  blades  very 
firmly,  piercing  the  bones  with  the  denti- 
form processes  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to 
render  the  hold  secure.  This  step  of  the 
operation  effected,  you  then  draw  down, 
co-operating  during  the  pains,  if  there  be 
any,  as  these  will  be  found  of  powerful  co- 
operation. In  drawing,  too,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  tending  of  the  bearing  should  lie 
in  a  line  stretching  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  ))oint  of  the  coccyx  and  the  peiineum, 
(great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  this 
part,)  for,  when  you  are  bringing  the  head 
through  the  brim,  this  line  may  be  consider- 
ed, practically,  as  representing  the  axis  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  you  must 
direct  your  eflforts  accordingly.  'I'he  ordi- 
nary craniotomy  forceps  will  frequently  slip 
away  ;  I  should,  therefore,  recommend  you 
to  use  those  improved  by  Mr.  Holmes ;  even 
the  best  contrived    instrument  may    slip, 
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bringing  along  with  it  the  portion  of  bone 
to  which  it  is  fixed ;  a  grave  accident,  be- 
cause the  edges  and  points  of  this  piece  of 
bone,  if  you  are  off  your  guard,  may  lace- 
rate the  passage.  When,  therefore,  you  are 
drawing  with  the  craniotomy  forceps,  I 
would  further  recommend  you  to  lay  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand — all  the  four — in  the 
vagina,  in  apposition  with  tlie  instrument, 
so  that,  should  the  forceps  slip,  your  hand 
alone  may  suffer,  the  woman  being  protected, 
for  the  sake  of  the  patient,  and  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  hand  also,  I  would  advise  you 
to  abstract  with  caution,  always  prompt  and 
in  readiness  to  slop  short  in  your  efi'ort 
sliould  the  instrument,  or  hones,  seem  dis- 
posed to  give  way.     But,  to  proceed. 

You  will  now  and  then  find  the  head 
lying  so  liigh  in  the  pelvis,  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  apply  the  instrument  in  any  way 
over  the  bones  ;  or  if  you  do  obtain  a  hold, 
the  hold  is  marginal  and  imperfect,  and  the 
forceps  are  apt  to  slip  away.  Xow  your 
better  practice  here,  is  to  have  two  pair  of 
forceps,  and  this  number  I  generally  carry 
with  me  ;  and  applying  your  first  pair  some- 
what insecurely,  you  may  still  draw  the  head 
down  a  part  of  the  way,  though  you  may 
not  be  able  to  extract  it  altogether.  Having 
accomplished  this,  you  may  then  take  the 
second  pair  of  forceps,  and  drawing  the  bones 
down  with  the  first  instrument  you  may 
bring  the  bones  thoroughly  within  the  gripe 
of  the  second  pair,  obtaining,  in  this  man- 
ner, a  firmer  hold,  wliich  may  enable  you 
to  act  with  power  and  effect.  AVhen  the 
second  pair  of  forceps  lias  been  applied,  the 
first  may  be  taken  away. 

In  using  the  crauiotomic  forceps,  all 
these  minute  points  are  well  worth  your 
attention  :  get  a  secure  hold  of  the  head 
■with  the  instrument,  and  guard  against  its 
detachment  by  slipping ;  be  prepared  for 
the  escape  of  the  instrument,  whether  alone, 
or  with  a  portion  of  the  bones  ;  draw  down 
duriuEt  the  pains,  in  order  that  you  may 
have  "the  full  advantage  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  uterus ;  and,  above  all,  take  care 
when  voii  apply  the  instrument,  tliat  you 
include"  the  part;i  of  tlie  cranium  only,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  mother  also — a  nicety 
not  always  unattended  with  difficulty,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
what  parts  are  of  the  child,  and  what  are  of 
the  mother,  more  especially  when  the  head 
lies  high  up. 

The  craniotomy  forceps  failing,  you  may 
endeavour  to  abstract  the  head  with  another 
instrument  of  no  small  power  ;  and  this 
otlier  instrument  is  tlie  crotchet,  pretty  gene- 
rally luiovvn  to  accoucheurs.  Kow  this 
instrument,  the  crotchet,  may  be  applied 
as  formerly  demonstrated,  either  externally 
or  internally;  and  the  latter  being  the  safer, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  mode.    I  can- 


not designate,  or  mark  out  to  you,  any  one 
particular  part  of  the  head,  as  a  bearing 
point,  on  which  the  instrument  may  be 
placed  ;  but  1  may  observe,  that  jiassing  it 
into  the  cranial  aperture  with  the  right 
hand,  and  guiding  it  with  the  left,  you  may 
move  it  about  till  it  fastens  on  some  part 
either  of  the  basis  cranii,  or  of  those  bones 
which  form  the  other  parts  of  the  receptacle 
for  the  brain.  AVhen  you  have,  in  this 
manner,  secured  a  hold  with  your  crotchet, 
of  course  there  is  always  a  danger,  lest  the 
instrument  should  slip  away  either  alone,  or 
with  part  of  the  bones,  and  therefore  you 
are  to  jiass  your  fingers  into  the  vagina  be- 
fore you  draw,  placing  the  hand  so  as  receive 
the  point  of  the  instrument  if  it  slij),  being 
continually  upon  your  guard  against  its 
slipping,  and  careful  to  stop  promptly,  when 
you  find  it  disposed  to  give  way.  As  in 
using  the  craniotomy  forceps,  so  here  in 
drawing,  let  the  tendency  of  your  effort  be 
in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  ;  ascertain  what  is 
the  difficulty,  if  possible,  and  if  there  be  any 
uterine  pains,  take  advantage  of  their  co- 
operation. 

Further.  In  cases  where  the  crotchet 
does  not  succeed  in  withdrawing  the  bones, 
there  is  yet  a  third  expedient  to  be  adopt- 
ed ;  and  that  is,  the  abstraction  of  the  cra- 
nium with  the  fingers,  by  means  of  the  scalp 
and  bones.  If,  as  some  are,  you  chance  to 
be  strong  in  the  fingers,  lay  hold  of  the 
scalp  or  skin,  wliich  you  may  find  hanging 
through  the  pelvis,  and  by  this  exert  your 
extractive  force.  A\  hen  thus  drawn,  the 
scalp,  which  is  sometimes  pretty  firm,  may 
Jiave  the  effect  of  bringing  all  the  bones  to- 
getlier  ;  and  thus  getting  them  all  included 
within  a  small  compass,  you  draw  down  with 
better  success.  I  have  seen  an  operator 
succeed  in  this  way,  where  the  craniotomy 
forceps  had  been  previously  tried  with  little 
avail.  By  one  or  other  of  these  means,  then, 
by  the  forceps  or  the  crotchet,  or  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  fingers  ;  and  especially 
where  there  is  not  much  contraction  of  the 
pelvis,  the  head  may  generally  he  obstructed, 
and  this  frequently  with  little  difficulty.  Of 
these  means,  the  fingers  are  the  safest ;  and 
next  to  these,  the  forceps  ;  the  crotchet  is 
powerful,  but  not  without  its  dangers. 

In  these  cases  of  slighter  contraction  of 
the  pelvis,  1  would  advise  you,  as  your 
general  practice,  always  to  begin  the  ex- 
traction directly  after  you  have  laid  open 
the  head,  and  thoroughly  pulpified  the  brain. 
Sometimes,  however,  you  will  find,  on  trial 
of  all  these  modes  of  abstraction,  that  still 
the  liead  will  not  descend  ;  now  what  is  to 
be  done  here?  Bleed  your  patient,  if 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  according  to  her 
strength,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  sixteen 
ounces  ;  give  her  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops, 
not  minims,  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  and 
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let  her  first  repose  a  little,  afterwards  taking 
her  pains  for  a  few  Jiours ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  you  may  iind  tlie  head  much 
lower  in  the  pelvis,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
more  easily  brought  away.  Vou  are  not 
to  despair,  in  this  case,  as  if  the  delivery- 
were  impracticable.  Violence,  remember, 
lias  no  place  in  scientific  midwifery  ;  if 
you  cannot  succeed  with  gentle  efforts, 
wait  to  see  what  nature  may  accomplish. 
You  may  the  rather  wait  for  the  opera- 
tions of  our  common  preceptress  and  aux- 
iliary here  ;  because,  when  the  head  has 
been  opened,  and  the  brain  has  been  pul- 
pitied  and  discharged,  and  the  bones  are 
become  collapsed  ;  in  the  general,  a  iieavy 
and  dangerous  pressure  on  the  softer  parts 
of  the  mother  will  cease,  and  delay,  there- 
fore, is  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  their  fur- 
ther contusion  and  mortification. 

After  the  cranium  has  ])assed  the  pelvis 
with  ditficultj',  we  sometimes  meet  with  no 
small  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  should- 
ers, more  especially  if  the  })elvic  bones  be 
more  distorted  and  contracted  than  ordinary, 
or  if  the  shoulders  be  unusually  broad.  Now 
this  difficulty  vnay  be  surmounted  occasion- 
ally, by  first  laying  hold  of  the  remains  of  the 
head,  and  drawing  down  the  shoulders  as 
low  as  maybe,  and  then,  by  the  action  of 
the  fingers,  abstracting  the  arms,  a  fracture 
of  which  is  of  small  importance,  as  from  the 
previous  craniotomy,  the  child  is  utterly 
dead  ;  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  the  arms 
come  through  the  outlet  of  the  ]>elvis  be- 
fore tlie  shoulders  descend,  the  difficulty, 
from  the  great  size  of  the  slioulders,  being 
overcome.  If,  however,  you  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  an  operation  of  this  kind,  then  you 
maj'  take  the  hlimt  hoak  here  laid  on  the  table 
before  you,  (an  instrument  not  often  re- 
quired, though  sometimes  needful,)  and 
grasping  tlie  handle  in  the  right  hand, 
while,  with  the  left,  you  direct  it  into  the 
axilla,  you  then,  by  means  of  this  in- 
strument, draw  down  tlie  one  axilla  ;  after- 
wards in  like  manner,  fixing  it  upon  the 
other,  and  drawing  this  away,  considerable 
effort  being  also  sometimes  required  for  this 
purpose.  Should  you,  however,  fail  with  the 
blunt  liook,  the  only  further  eil'ective  expe- 
dient with  which  1  am  acquainted,  is  the 
detachment  of  the  arm  from  the  trunk,  or 
the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  tlie  chest, 
the  blunt  hook,  or  a  large  perforator,  being 
respectively  the  instrument  best  adapted  to 
these  operations.  In  dexterous  midwifery, 
liowever,  it  rarely  happens  that  measures 
of  this  kind  are  really  required. 

When  talking  of  craniotomy,  you  will 
liear  some  practitioners  speak  of  the  ab- 
straction of  the  brain,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
sort  of  scoop  has  been  contrived,  an  instru- 
ment, however,  which  I  have  not  hitherto  j 
mentioned.    The  tiuth  is,  that  if  you  follow  | 


the  two  rules  before  prescribed — In  other 
words,  if  you  are  careful  first  to  make  the 
cranial  opening  capacious — and,  secondly, 
to  jjulpify  the  brain  completely,  by  the, 
craniotomy  forceps  or  crotchet,  (tor  either 
of  these  instruments,  the  crotchet  more 
especially,  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose,) 
the  brain  will,  of  itself,  become  discharged 
at  the  aperture,  and  the  scoop  may  be  re- 
jected. It  is  the  great  glory  of  British  mid- 
wifery, that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  simple  ;  and, 
in  general,  in  obstetrics,  the  simpler  our 
modes  of  procedure,  the  better. 

Thus  much  then  respecting  that  variety  of 
craniotomy,  which  is  performed  in  ordinary 
cases,  where  there  is  .only  a  slighter  degree 
of  contraction  at  the  brim.  All  the  crani- 
otomic  cases,  however,  be  it  remembered, 
are  not  of  this  kind.  In  consultation  prac- 
tice, more  especially,  you  will  now  and  then 
be  called  upon  to  operate,  where  the  pelvis 
is  contracted  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  so  that 
when  the  head  is  laid  open,  the  abstraction 
may  still  be  attended  with  no  small  difficul- 
ties. Now  operating  in  these  cases,  in  which 
tlie  pelvis  is  contracted  and  distorted  in  the 
higher  degrees,  you  must  proceed  on  the 
general  principles  already  prescribed,  only 
with  some  little  modification.  If  it  is  ob- 
vious, as  it  generally  will  be  in  those  cases, 
that  you  must  lay  open  the  head  at  last,  T 
suppose  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  operation  should  be  early  performed,  ia 
order  that  you  yourself  may  be  fresh  and 
unexliausted  ;  in  order,  also,  that  your  pa- 
tient may  not  be  exhausted,  or  otherwise 
injured,  before  you  begin  to  operate,  so  as 
to  be  worn  out  with  the  unavailing  eflbrts  of 
delivery. 

Again,  when  it  is  clear  you  are  to  lay 
open  the  head,  you  should  be  careful  to 
open  the  head  very  fully,  and  to  pulpily  the 
brain  very  completely.  This  is  necessary 
even  in  ordinary  cases,  but  more  especially 
in  those  now  under  consideration,  where, 
unless  you  have  evidently  opened  the  head 
and  fully  pulpified  the  brain,  you  will  not 
have  that  complete  collapse  of  the  bones, 
so  essential  to  a  ready  delivery,  for  parts  of 
the  brain  will  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  and  room  must,  of  consequence, 
be  lost.  The  brain  then  pulpified  thoroughly, 
and  the  opening  into  the  cranium  being- 
made  as  capacious  as  may  be,  you  may  then 
proceed  directly  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
head,  taking  advantage  of  pains  if  there  be 
any.  Should  you  however  be  unsuccessful 
in  these  attempts,  then  wait  for  ten  or 
twenty  hours  if  no  dangerous  symptoms  for- 
bid, and  under  the  efforts  of  the  uterus,  the 
remains  of  the  head  may  be  pushed  into  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  pelvis,  more  within 
reach  of  your  extracting  instrument. 

In  all  cases,  but  more  especially  if  there 
be  unusual  difficulty,  when  you  are  bringing 
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away  the  head,  the  position  ia  which  you 
place  this  partis  of  no  small  importance  ; 
and  happily  it  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
but  rather  easy  to  place  it  in  the  position 
most  convenient  for  transmission. 

I  here  exhibit  to  you  the  basis  of  the 
cranium  with  its  facial  bones,  the  other 
bones  being  collapsed  in  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  the  brain.  To  this  condition 
the  head  is  reduced  when  the  cranium  is 
laid  open,  and  its  contents  are  taken  away. 
Now,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
cranial  texture  is  completely  destroyed,  you 
may  bring  down  the  basis  of  the  cranium 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  in  the  position  which  I  now  demon- 
strate ;  but  you  may  observe  here,  that,  in 
this  position,  the  remains  of  the  head,  though 
small  in  bulk,  still  occupy  much  space  in 
the  pelvis.  It  seems,  theiefore,  that  if  you 
bring  down  the  basis  of  the  scull  parallel 
with  the  plane  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  ad- 
vantage is  lost ;  a  position  of  the  head  more 
favourable,  and  very  important  it  is  that  this 
should  be  recollected  at  the  bed-side,  is  that 
which  I  now  show  you.  Place  the  basis  of 
the  scull  parallel  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  then,  as  you 
may  perceive,  much  less  room  will  be  occu- 
pied by  it.  Further,  when  you  place  the 
basis  of  the  scull  in  (his  manner,  parallel  with 
the  symphysis  pubis,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  inditference  which  part  you  draw 
down,  as  the  most  depending,  whether  the 
face  or  the  ear,  or  the  occiput  of  the  child, 
all  of  which  may  be  brought  down  into  the 
most  dependent  position,  the  basis  of  the 
cranium  still,  as  you  perceive,  retaining  its 
parallelism  with  the  symphysis  pubis.  If,  for 
example,  you  draw  down  the  face  as  the  most 
depending  part,  you  then,  of  course,  have  a 
simultaneous  descent  of  the  neck  and  occi- 
put;  observe  the  apparatus  ;  but  if  the  occi- 
put is  the  part  the  most  dependent,  you  will 
then  have  a  combined  descent  of  the  face 
and  neck  forming  together  a  mass  of  no  in- 
considerable bulk.  The  descent  of  the  ear 
produces  a  sort  of  intermediate  case,  into 
the  consideration  of  which  it  is  unnecessary' 
to  enter. 

Well,  then,  it  is  obvious  from  these 
demonstrations,  that  if  the  neck  and  face  of 
the  child  descend  together,  the  mass  trans- 
mitted will  be  larger  than  that  produced  by 
simultaneous  descent  of  the  face  and  occi- 
put, and  from  all  these  considerations  issues 
the  following  rule :  when  the  cranium  has 
been  opened,  and  the  brain  has  been  re- 
moved, let  the  basis  be  laid  against  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis,  the 
head  being  brought  down  under  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  face,  for,  in  tliis  position,  the  re- 
mains of  the  cranium  will  occupy  the  small- 
est space  in  their  descent.  On  the  pelvis  ex- 
hibited, we  will  illustrate  the  advantages  or 


evils  of  the  different  modes  of  descent.  In 
difficult  cases,  you  may  facilitate  the  de- 
scent, by  separately  detaching  the  bones,  as 
much  as  may  be,  before  you  bring  the  head 
away;  and  if  you  have  been  waiting  some 
ten  or  twelve  liours  after  the  operation  of 
craniotomy,  you  may  find  the  parts  softened 
a  little  by  putrescence,  and  their  connexions 
loosened,  so  that  a  detachment  may  be 
easily  effected,  and  with  the  help  of  the  for- 
ceps the  bones  may  be  very  easily  abstiacted. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  softer 
parts,  when  these  bones  are  taken  out. 

Such  then  are  the  nicer  points  of  this 
dreadful  operation  ;  few,  indeed,  but  of 
great  importance.  Though  craniotomy  must 
be  avoided  if  possible,  yet,  if  early  in  the 
labour,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  you  must 
open  the  head  ;  the  sooner  the  operation  is 
performed,  the  better.  After  the  cranium 
has  been  opened,  and  the  brain  has  been 
pulpified,  if  the  head  do  not  come  away 
easily,  wait  for  a  few  hours — ten  or  twelve 
for  example  ;  then  resuming  your  opera- 
tions, place  the  basis  of  the  scullparallel  wi  -h 
the  symph_vsis  pubis,  placing  the  face  below 
so  as  to  bring  forth  the  head  under  a  facial 
presentation  ;  and  then,  if  you  can  get  away 
the  hones  separately,  remove  carefully  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  ;  for,  in  doing 
this,  you  not  only  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
head,  but  facilitate  greatly  the  escape  of 
the  pulpified  brain. 

Of  the  signs  which  indicate  the  need  of 
Craniotomy. 

If  it  be  necessary,  with  caution,  to  decide 
in  what  cases  you  are  to  have  recourse  to 
the  forceps  or  lever,  it  is  still  more  neces- 
sary to  decide  with  caution,  what  are  the 
cases  in  which  you  may  be  justified  in. 
having  recourse  to  the  perforator  5  and  I  ad- 
vise you  always  duly  to  investigate  tlie  point 
before  you  come  to  your  determination,  so 
that,  upon  reflecting  afterwards,  you  may 
feel  perfectly  free  from  compunction  and 
self-reproach. 

By  some,  perhaps,  it  miglit  be  contended, 
that  we  are  never  justified  in  having  re- 
course to  craniotomy,  unless  the  foetus  be 
already  dead,  but  this  opinion  is,  I  con- 
ceive, erroneous.  With  the  dogmas  of  the 
divine,  it  is  not  in  my  province  to  interfere, 
and  1  am  glad  of  it ;  without,  therefore,  bab- 
bling about  theology  and  syringes,  I  maj'  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  in  British  mid- 
wifery, the  life,  nay,  the  preservation  of  the 
patient,  from  the  graver  lesions  of  her  per* 
son,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  paramount  to 
every  consideraticm  relating  to  the  falus  ; 
and  when  these  require  the  sacrifice,  cra- 
niotomy becomes  justifiable.  Before  this 
operation  is  adopted,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  thai  an  oveipower- 
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ing  and  peremptory  necessity,  grounded  on  I  Capuron  relates  the  story,  became  the  mo- 
these  conditions,  should  be  clearly  esta- 1  thers  of  living  children  ;  and,  from  the  whole 
blished  ;  fur  I  conceive,  before  the  tribunal  account,  we  may  draw  this  useful  informa- 
of  reason,  tiiis  alone  can  clear  the  opera-  tion — I  mean,  that  we  must  never  rashly 
tion  from  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mur-  condemn  the  fa;tus,  merely  because  the 
der;  and  we  will,  therefore,  if  you  ])lease,  !  pelvis  of  the  mother  is  contracted  ;  the  fact 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  iudica-  indeed  ought  to  influence  our  judgment,  but 
tions  by-  which  this  necessity  is  supposed  to  certainly  ought  not  alone  to  determine  it. 
be  demonstrcted. 


By  some,  perhaps,  it  may  he  contended,  i 
that  if  we  have  made  trial  of  the  forceps  or 
lever,  provided  we  have  been  unable,  with 
these  instruments,  to  abstract  the  head,  we 
ought  then,  without  delay,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  perforator.  To  this  principle,  how- 
ever, 1  can  by  no  means  accede,  for  if  the 
accoucheur  be  prompt,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  embryospastic  instruments,  he 
may  sometimes  find  himself  unable  to  ab- 
stract the  head  in  the  morning,  although,  in 
the  evening,  by  means  of  the  same  instru- 
ments, alivingfcetus  may  be  brought  away — 
a  fact,  of  which  1  have  myself  been  an  ocular 
witness  in  more  than  one  instiuice.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  when  the  tractor  or  forceps 
fail  you,  that  the  perforator  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  provided  immediate  delivery 
be  necessary. 

You  may  sometimes  hear  it  observed, 
that  the  perforator  should  be  used,  when 
the  pelvis  is  contracted  in  a  high  degree, 
and  that  you  ought  not  to  use  it,  if  the  aper- 
tures are  of  full  size  ;  nor  is  the  rule  to  be  al- 
together neglected.  If  the  pelvis  be  so  con- 
tracted, that  delivery ,  without  the  perfora- 
tor, is  clearly  impracticable,  then  the  sooner 
you  employ  the  instrument  the  better  ;  but 
unless  the  case  be  extreme,  so  that  tlie  need 
of  the  perforator  is  obvious  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  use  the  perforator,  merely  because  there 
is  a  want  of  room  among  the  bones,  would 
be  a  niost  criminal  rashness.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is 
contracted  in  slighter  degree  only,  you  can 
seldom  safely  decide  respecting  the  use  of 
the  perforator,  from  the  mere  measurement  I  certainty,  whether  the  child  is  dead  or  not 


Further,  you  are  not  justified  in  laying 
open  the  head  merely  because,  in  previous 
labours,  the  operation  has  been  performed, 
and  that  too  repeatedly.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, five  or  six  firtuses  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed in  previous  labours,  the  pelvis  being 
confessedly  narrow.  A  fact  of  this  kind 
constitutes,  no  doubt,  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence, that  the  operation  may  be  again 
necessary,  but  the  proof  is  not  decisive  ; 
nor  are  you,  therefore,  justified  in  making 
use  of  the  perforator,  unless  some  stronger 
reason  can  be  given.  Various  circum- 
stances, in  any  given  delivery  afterwards, 
may  facilitate  parturition.  The  labour  may 
be  premature,  or  though  of  full  age,  the 
foetus  may  be  softer,  or  much  smaller  than 
ordinary,  and  it  may  yield  of  consequence  to 
the  forceps  or  tractor,  or  even  to  the  unas- 
sisted effoits  of  the  uterus;  so  that,  on  all 
these  accounts,  it  would  be  highly  criminal 
to  perforate,  merely  because  the  operation 
had  been  performed  repeatedly  on  the  same 
woman  before. 

Some  practitioners,  with  laudable  huma- 
nity,have  maintained,  that  perforation  ought 
not  to  be  performed  unless  we  have  proof 
tliat  the  foetus  is  dead  in  utero  ;  and  I  do 
believe,  that  in  many  instances,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  the  head  open  till  the  foetus 
have  been  subjected  to  so  much  compres- 
sion from  the  action  of  the  uterus  that  its 
vitality  is  become  extinct.  Ihihappily,  how- 
ever, even  if  we  accede  to  tliis  rule,  it  will 
not  be  found  of  easy  application,  as  we  are 
not   always   able   to  decide,  with    absolute 


of  the  pelvis ;  first,  because  unless  much 
exercised  in  these  inquiries,  you  may  err  in 
the  measure  ;  and,  secondly,  because  if  the 
head  be  small  and  soft,  and  the  womb  be  ac- 
tive, the  foetus  may  come  away  unopened, 
notwithstanding  tlie  deficiency  of  room.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  although  1  would  not 
have  you  neglect  to  examine  tlie  capacity  of 
the  pelvis,  yet,  unless  the  contraction  be  ex- 
treme, I  would  recommend  you  not  to  rely 
on  this  measurement,  in  deciding  whether 
you  ought  or  not  to  have  recourse  to  the 
perforator.  In  his  work  upon  midwifery, 
Capuron  relates  tvi-o  cases,  in  one  of  which 
the  pelvis  measured  only  three  inches  be- 
tween the  front  and  back,  in  the  other,  not 
more  than  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  full  ca- 
pacity in  a  well  formed  pelvis  being  of  four 
inches.     Both  tliese  women,   liowever,    as 


From  the  symptoms  whicli- 1  shall  presently 
state,  we  may,  indeed,  sometimes  ascertain 
the  fact  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  ; 
but  it  often  happens,  that  the  child  is  dead 
without  our  knowledge,  and  frequently, 
when  the  fojtus  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
dead,  it  manifests  the  signs  of  vigorous  life, 
as  soon  as  it  has  quitted  the  vagina.  Should 
we,  therefore,  grant  to  the  speculator,  that 
the  indication  for  the  use  of  the  jierforator 
may  be  taken  from  the  death  of  the  child, 
we  must  still  maintain  that,  in  practice,  the 
rule  is  exceedingly  defective,  inasmuch  as 
it  necessarily  partakes  of  all  that  uncertainty 
which  belongs  to  those  symptoms  by  which 
the  death  of  the  fatus  is  supposed  to  be 
indicated.  Not,  however,  to  weary  you  with 
the  critical  enumerations  of  indications  for 
the  use  of  the  perforator,  of  which  I  do  not 
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approve,  1  will   now  lay  before  you  those 
which  I  employ  in  my  own  practice. 

Before  the  perforator  is  used,  I  endea\'our 
to  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  security  of  the 
life  or  person  of  the  patient  peremptorily 
requires  the  deliver^' ;  and  1  consider  that 
the  security  of  the  patient  demands  delivery, 
with  that  degree  of  certainty  wtncli  makes 
it  our  duty  to  operate,  provided  the  head 
have  made  little  or  no  advance,  althougli  the 
woman  have  been  in  active  labour  for  six- 
and-thirty  or  eight-and-forty  hours  after 
the  discharge  of  the  waters  ;  or  provided, 
moreover,  however  short  the  labour,  tlie 
symptoms  of  danger  or  damage,  enumerated 
in  a  former  lecture,  and  to  be  relieved  effec- 
tually by  delivery  only,  are  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance. 

Again  :  satisfied  that  the  perforator  is  ne- 
cessary, I  endeavour  further  to  ascertain 
that  the  delivery  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
either  by  the  embryospastic  instruments  or 
the  Caesarian  incisions.  If  the  delivery 
must  at  last  be  effected  by  the  Cresarian 
incisions,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  craniotomy  is  unjustifiable,  and  1  shall 
endeavour,  hereafter,  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  may  determine  tliis 
point.  If  the  delivery  may  be  safely  accom- 
plished without  our  embryotomic  operations, 
by  the  mere  use  of  the  embryospastic  instru- 
ments— the  tractor,  1  mean,  or  forceps — 
then  of  course,  although  the  foetus  in  these 
difficulties  is  frequently  still-born  after  all, 
to  craniotomise  would  be  unjustifiable.  The 
safety  and  practicability  of  delivery  by  the 
forceps  or  the  tractor,  in  any  given  case,  must 
depend,  not  only  on  the  conditions  of  the 
delivery,  but  the  dexterity  of  the  operator  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  certain  method  of 
determination  in  dubious  cases,  must  be 
taken  from  our  making  the  essay — gently, 
dexterously,  resolutely,  yet  cautiously,  and 
with  great  care,  lest  we  should  lacerate  or 
contuse.  Well,  then,  suppose  delivery  by 
the  Cffisariau  incisions  to  he  unnecessary, 
and  by  the  embryospastic  instruments  im- 
practicable— suppose,  moreover,  that  tlie 
safety  of  the  life,  or  person  of  the  patient, 
demand  immediate  delivery  with  that  degree 
of  certainty  on  which,  in  surgery,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  act.  Under  these  conditions,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  have  made  out  a  clear 
need  for  the  perforator,  and  however  revolt- 
ing the  operation  may  be,  craniotomy  be- 
comes justifiable.  Before  you  open  the 
head,  have  a  second  opinion — this  is  a  good 
check  upon  temerity  ;  the  former  need  of 
the  operation,  the  contraction  of  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  death  of  the  foetus,  may 
all  be  allowed  to  exert  some  influence  over 
your  decision  ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  that 
from  these  considerations  alone,  your  deter- 
mination must  not  in  general  be  taken. 
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Lkoture   XXXIX. 

On  Arsenic,  Molybdenum,  Chrome,  Tungsten, 
Colnmbium,  and  Nickel, 
It  happens,  Gentlemen,  with  araenic,  as 
with  most  other  poisons  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  that  it  occasions  vomiting,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  persons  killed 
by  arsenic,  and  yet  be  unable  to  detect  the 
smallest  portion  of  it  after  deatii  in  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels  ;  this  is  continually  hap- 
pening ;  and  as  you  cannot,  from  the  ap- 
pearances after  death,  or  from  the  symp- 
toms, certainly  determine  the  nature  of  the 
poison  used,  it  becomes  requisite  to  be  very 
careful  to  collect  these  portions  of  malt'  r 
thrown  off  by  tlie  stomach,  in  which  the 
arsenic  is  supposed  to  be  contained.  You 
find  that  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  burning: 
throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  are  com- 
plained of  by  persons  who  have  taken  arse- 
nic ;  but  these,  although  the  leading  symp- 
toms, would  not  enable  you  to  determine 
whether  arsenic  had  been  taken  or  not.  This 
buniing  sensation  throughout  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  is  followed  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  generally  there  is  a  quantity 
of  bloody  mucus  thrown  off  from  the  stomach, 
indicating  the  degree  of  irritation  going  on. 
Drinks  of  all  kinds  are  rejected  by  the  sto- 
mach, and  after  a  time  the  person  suffers 
from  faintingfits,  great  thirst,  and  intense 
heat  of  the  skin  ;  the  pulse  becomes  small 
and  irregular,  and  there  are  violent  palpita- 
tions and  cramps  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  extremities  ;  cold 
sweats  supervene,  and  an  eruption  of  red 
and  purple  spots  upon  the  skin  precedes  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  case.  Delirium  is 
not  an  usual  consequence  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  and  serves  as  one  of  the  distinctions 
from  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  and  other 
narcotic  poisons.  The  mind  is  usually  clear 
in  cases  where  arsenic  has  been  taken, 
almost  to  the  last.  After  death,  all  that  is 
found  is  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  sto- 
mach, red  patches  of  inflammation  being 
found  upon  its  inner  or  mucous  coat,  and  if 
you  pass  your  finger  over  them,  and  rub  off 
the  mucus  and  coagulable  lymph  effused, 
you  will  find  the  parts  beneath  intensely 
red,  usually  terminating  abruptly  at  a  given 
point ;  it  also  generally  happens,  I  believe, 
that  the  blood  in  the  large  vessels  is  found  in 
a  fluid  state,  not  coagulated,  as  it  commonly 
is,  after  death. 
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Wlien  examining  a  body  to  delennine  if 
nrsenic  has  been  taken,  upon  looking  into 
the  stomacli  and  intestines,  you  (ind  occa- 
sionally a  small  quantity  of  a  white  sub- 
stance, which  you  should  collect  very  care- 
fully and  examine,  and  this  will  generally 
prove  to  be  arsenic ;  but,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  unless  death  should  occur  at 
an  early  period,  the  ])oison  will  be  vomited 
oft",  and  there  is  no  chance  of  finding-  it  either 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  although  the  mis- 
chief done  may  have  been  sufficient  to  kill 
the  patient.  Under  these  circumstances, 
medical  men  and  chemists  are  in  the  habit 
of  instituting  a  great  variety  of  accurate,  and 
delicate  experiments,  as  they  conceive  them 
to  be,  upon  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  if  they  get  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  green  preci- 
pitate with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  they 
immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
arsenic  is  present  in  the  secretions  they 
have  examined.  But  you  may  be  easily  de- 
ceived in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  unless 
you  get  the  arsenic  and  exhibit  it  by  the 
most  unequivocal  of  all  tests,  its  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state,  you  never  ought  to 
make  up  your  minds  as  to  its  having  been 
exhibited.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  in  Corn- 
wall, it  was  shown  that  a  yellow  fluid,  such 
as  the  infusion  of  onions,  will  cause  copper 
to  be  precipitated  of  a  gi'een  colour,  which 
an  inexperienced  eye  might  mistake  for  the 
green  precipitate  of  the  arsenite  of  copper, 
and  hence  lead  to  the  decision  that  tiie 
person  had  been  destroyed  by  arsenic.  Some 
of  the  phosj)horic  salts  aft'ord  precipitates  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  mistakes  might  be 
made  in  this  way.  Supposing  that  you  have 
collected  a  quantity  of  matter,  which  you 
suspect  to  contain  arsenic,  you  will  proceed 
in  the  way  directed  iu  our  last  lecture  ; 
you  take  a  portion  of  it,  as  you  generally 
have  but  little  to  operate  on,  you  put  this 
into  a  watch  glass,  and  you  heat  it  with  a 
little  solution  of  potash  ;  supposing  that  you 
had  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  white  ar- 
senic, a  drop  of  the  solution  of  potash  would 
be  sufficient,  and  you  drop  into  this  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  you  will  have  a  green  precipi 
tate  if  there  be  arsenic  present.  Another 
portion  of  the  suspected  fluid  may  be  digest- 
ed with  a  little  ammonia,  wliicli  will  dis- 
solve it,  and  then  add  a  little  nitric  acid, 
which  neutralises  the  ammonia,  taking  care 
not  to  add  excess  of  acid,  then  dip  or  drop 
into  the  solution  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
observe  the  yellow  precipitate  which  is 
formed,  'lake  a  third  portion  and  mix  it 
with  a  little  blackjiux  ;*  put  it  into  the  hot 


*  Best  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  a  cru- 
cible a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two 


torn  of  a  small  glass  tube,  and  heat  it  care- 
fully ;  if  you  get  a  steel-grey  sublimate,  you 
may  be  certain,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  tests,  tliat  you  have  arsenic  before 
you  ;  but  ia  order  to  make  the  matter  still 
more  sure,  cut  off  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
with  a  file,  and  then  heat  it,  holding  the 
tube  at  about  an  angle  of  45°,  iu  the  flame  of 
a  spirit  lamp  ;  you  cause  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  the  tube,  and  if  you  perceive 
the  odour  of  garlic,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
arsenic.  If  you  choose  to  be  more  punc- 
tilious, hold  a  piece  of  copper  over  the 
tube,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  white  coating 
of  arsenic  upon  the  copper.  If  you  can 
thus  proceed  with  your  tests,  and  ultimately 
obtain  a  sublimation  of  metallic  arsenic, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  j>oison  ;  but  if  you  fail  to  get  this,  you 
should  place  no  manner  of  confidence  in 
the  precipitates  ;  and  it  would  be  best  to 
collect  the  precipitates,  to  heat  them  with 
black  flux,  and  you  will  get  tlie  smell  of 
garlic  and  metallic  arsenic,  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  you  have  an  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting the  precipitate  ;  but  in  this  way  you 
may  imagine,  that  you  can  only  get  the 
arsenic  in  very  small  quantity,  and  there- 
fore you  must  depend  upon  the  experiment 
I  liave  mentioned. 

I  have  here  precipitated  the  copper  from 
its  solution  by  potash  only,  to  show  vou  the 
contrast  between  the  appearance  of  this 
green  colour  produced  and  the  green  of  the 
arsenite  of  copper,  and  the  contrast  is  very 
evident;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must 
recollect,  that  if  you  mix  a  yellow  fluid  with 
the  green  obtained  by  the  potash,  you  may 
get  a  green  similar  to  the  arsenite,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  said,  that  there  may 
be  bile  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  intestines, 
and  that  you  may  thus  have  a  green  similar 
to  the  arsenical  green,  and  certainly  you 
may  ;  hut  if  ^-ou  heat  this,  and  reduce  it, 
you  do  not  get  the  steel-grey  sublimate, 
which  shows  the  presence  of  arsenic.  For 
my  own  part,  1  never  feel  satisfied  wlien 
1  read  long  accounts  of  boiling  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  water,  and  of  testing  these 
solutions,  and  of  the  appearances  which  they 
give  rise  to,  and  so  on,  because  all  this  is 
a  very  complex  affair,  and  must  be  done  in 
a  variety  of  vessels,  and  it  generally  hap- 
])ens,  that  those  who  proceed  in  this  way 
are  not  the  most  expert  experimenters.  In 
bhoit,  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  no- 
thing short  of  the  most  decided  and  irre- 
fragable proof,  which  is  the  production  of 
the  metallic  arsenic. 

iSiow,  arsenic  is  what  is  called  an  acidi- 


of  powdered  tartar  ;  it  remains  in  fusion  at 
a  red  heat,  and  thus  allows  the  particles  of 
metal  to  coalesce  into  a  button. 
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liable  metal ;  it  does  not  form  any  distinct 
class  of  salts  with  other  acids  ;  we  have  no 
nitrate  or  sulj)hate  of  arsenic  ;  but  you  may 
acidify  llie  metal  by  various  means,  and 
then  the  acid  thus  formed  enters  into  com- 
bination with  numerous  bases,  forming  arse- 
niates  and  arsenites.  JMoiybdenum,  chro- 
mium, tungsten,  and  columbium  are  also 
aciditiable  metals  ;  you  have  no  distinct 
salts  formed  with  them  and  other  acids,  but 
they  enter  into  various  combinations  with 
different  bases,  and  form  compounds  of  some 
interest  and  importance. 

First,  oi'  mnlifhdermm  ;  this  metal  was  dis- 
covered by  Sclieele,  existing  native  in  two 
or  three  combinations,  but  principally  in 
two  ;  the  mnlybdate  of  lead,  called  the  yellow 
ore  of  molybdenum,  and  the  siilphuiet  of 
Molyhdeyium.  Now,  you  may  obtain  the 
molxjhdic  acid  from  either  of  these  ores.  The 
molybdenum  itself  is  a  greyish  metal,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  fuse.  If  you  wish  to 
obtain  a  molybdate  of  lead,  you  mix  together 
a  molybdate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
you  have  almost  a  pure  molybdate  of  lead. 
If  you  treat  tlie  sulphuret  of  molybdenum 
with  nitric  acid,  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  the 
acid,  and  you  have  a  molybdotis  acid  formed, 
and,  if  you  carry  the  operation  still  further, 
you  obtain  the  molybdic  aeid.  As  regards 
its  combinations  with  oxygen,  it  appears 
capable  of  uniting  with  three  distinct  quan- 
tities, so  as  to  form  the  molybdic  and  mo- 
lybdous  acids,  and  the  oxide  of  molybde- 
num. It  is  represented  by  the  number  48  ; 
the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  is  composed  of 
48  metal  and  16  sulphur,  giving  64  as  its 
equivalent;  and  the  other  compounds  have 
never  been  applied  to  any  use. 

Chrome,  or  chromiiun,  is  also  an  acidiiiable 
metal  ;  it  is  obtained  in  the  metallic  state 
by  intensely  heating  the  oxide  of  chrome 
witii  charcoal  ;  it  is  a  grey  brittle  metal, 
but  of  no  particular  use,  or  possessing  any 
interest  in  this  state.  If  it  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  beat  and  air,  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  deep  green  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  acids,  which  is  the  oxide  of  chro- 
mium. The  ])roperties  of  chrome  liave  been 
described  by  Vauquelin,  and  he  gives  it  tlie 
name  of  chromic,  or  colouring  metal.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  tiie  incrustation  of  the 
oxide  u]ion  a  granite  rock,  occurring  native 
in  France,  and  this  preparation  is  now  pro- 
duced artificially  for  some  kinds  of  paints, 
especially  for  china  and  enamel  painting. 
It  is  a  permanent  colour,  and  useful  in 
oiving  various  tints  of  green  in  combination 
with  yellow,  thus  producing  colours  not  to 
be  derived  from  any  other  sources.  The 
solution  of  this  oxide  in  the  acid  is  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  Here  is  the  chloride  of 
chrome,  also  green  ;  the  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  chrome,  also  of  the  saine  colour  ; 
liere  you  see  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  and 


sulphate  of  chrome,  and  some  of  these  solu- 
tions exhibit  curious  phenomena  when  re- 
ceived in  transmitted  or  reflected  light,  ap- 
pearing of  a  deep  purple  m  transmitted 
light,  and  of  a  green  colourin  reflected  ;  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  green  oxide  of  chrome  is  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  emerald  ;  tiiis  fact  was  also 
discovered  by  Vauquelin.  Chromic  acid  com- 
bines with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  produces 
a  black  chromate  of  iron,  which  has  been 
found  native  ;  also  with  lead,  forming  a 
chromate  of  lead,  which  is  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  and  has  been  found  native  in 
Siberia.  If  you  take  these  and  fuse  them 
with  nitre,  you  find,  u])ou  the  fused  mass,  a 
fine  yellow  li(]uor,  which  is  chromate  of  potash  ; 
and  you  have,  in  fact,  a  great  variety  of 
soluble  chromates,  formed  by  adding  the 
chromate  of  potash  to  certain  soluble  saline 
compounds,  of  great  variety  and  importance. 
These  salts  are,  at  j)resent,  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  calico  printers,  as  mor- 
dants to  cause  a  preci])itation  of  the  various 
colouring  matters  upon  the  fibrin  of  ih-.^ 
calico.  Upon  the  table  there  is  a  number 
of  chromates,  but  only  one  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  chemist,  which  is,  the  chro- 
mate of  j)otas]i.  The  insoluble  metallic 
chromates  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  soluble  chromates,  namely,  by  adding 
the  chromate  of  potash  to  their  saline  solu- 
tions, and  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  often 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
metal  present,  and  we  sometimes  avail  our- 
selves of  the  chromate  of  potash  as  a  test 
for  the  metals.  From  a  solution  of  lead  is 
obtained  a  yellow  precipitate  ;  from  silver,  a 
deep  crimson,  becoming  black  on  exposure 
to  air  ;  from  copper,  a  dingy  green  ;  from 
iron,  brown  ;  and  so  on.  'I'hese  instances 
v.ill  be  sufficient  to  show  you  the  manner  of 
forming  the  insoluble  chromates,  and  the 
great  variety  of  colours  produceable  by  this 
metal.  It  is  found  in  great  quantity  in 
America,  and  latterly  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  as  I  before  mentioned,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  deflagrating  the  native  chro- 
mates of  lead  and  iron  with  nitre. 

'['ungsteit,  wolfram,  or  scheelium,  is  a  metal 
of  no  importance  or  interest  whatever  ;  it  is 
found  in  native  combination  with  two  mine- 
rals, crystallised  in  small  green  crystals, 
with  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  in  combination 
with  iron  and  manganese  in  the  massive 
state.  Tungsten  is  difficult  of  reduction  ; 
it  is  an  aciditiable  metal,  and  enters  into 
combination  with  certain  bases,  forming 
tungstates  of  iron,  manganese,  lime,  potash, 
and  so  on  ;  but  these  are  possessed  of  no 
interest. 

Columbium.  was  discovered  by  l\Ir.  Hat- 
chett,  in  a  mineral  substance  brought  from 
America,  and  he  called  it  columbium  from 
its  origin.    Afterwards  Ekeberg,  iu  Sweden, 
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discovered  tantalum,  or  tantalite,  which  he 
so  named,  from  the  trouble  he  liad  in  dis- 
covering its  combination  ;  hiit  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  showed,  that  colunibium  and  tantalum 
were  one  and  tlie  same  metal,  and  tliere- 
fore  the  original  name  of  columbium  lias 
been  retained.  Here  is  an  oxide  of  colum- 
bium, and  here  a  gallate,  but  it  is  very 
difficultly  reduceable,  and  I  have  nothing 
furtlier  to  remark,  than  the  curious  pro- 
perty of  its  protoxide,  to  whicli  the  infu- 
sion of  galls  gives  a  brown  colour.  'Jlie 
oxide  is  soluble  in  tartaric,  citric  and  oxalic 
acids.  The  oxide  is  a  very  intractable  sub- 
stance when  dry,  and  is  insoluble  in  any 
state  in  tlie  stronger  mineral  acids  ;  whereas, 
in  tlie  vegetable  acids,  it  dissolves  very 
readily  when  recently  precipitated. 

Nickfil. — Now  nickel  is  a  metal  which  has 
attracted  great  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
as  liaving  given  rise  to  some  beautifully 
coloured  salts,  and  next  as  existing  in  those 
singular  masses,  which  occasionally  fall 
from  above  ;  whence  they  come  nobody 
knows,  but  they  have  been  called  meteoric 
Stones. 

jV'ickel  occurs  native  in  a  variety  of  com- 
binations, but  its  arsenical  ore  is  most  com- 
mon. After  it  lias  been  reduced  and  fused, 
it  is  sold,  in  general,  under  the  name  of 
speiss  or  cured  nickel,  which  is  a  very  com- 
plex compound,  containing  arsenic,  iron, 
sulphur,  copper,  cobalt,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  but  the  procedure  for  obtaining 
the  pure  metal,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  a  very  simple  process.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  break  it  down,  and  heat  it  in  a 
muffle  or  reverberatory  furnace  ;  in  this  way 
you  get  rid  of  tiie  arsenic  and  sulphur  ; 
and  if  you  deflajirate  the  remainder  with 
excess  of  nitre,  you  further  get  rid  of 
arsenic ;  having  done  this,  you  wash  the 
residue,  which  is  an  impure  oxide  of  nickel, 
and  digest  it  in  nitric  acid  ;  and  if  you 
evaporate  and  redissolve  this  three  or  four 
times,  you  get  a  pure  crop  of  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  nickel;  yoii  liave  onlv  to  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  these  bjany  of  the  alkalies, 
and  you  get  oxide  of  nickel,  which,  heated 
intensely  with  a  proper  flux,  as  charcoal, 
gives  you  the  metal  nickel.  Here  is  a 
button  of  the  pure  metal,  which  I  obtained 
in  this  way;  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
Kagnetic,  acting  almost  as  mtenseiy  as  iron 
upon  the  needle. 

The  salts  of  nickel,  in  solution,  are  com- 
monly of  a  green  colour;  theie  are  several 
qf  these  upon  the  table,  which  you  can 
examine  after  lecture.  If  to  this  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  nickel,  you  add  au  alkali, 
it  throws  down  a  pale  green  precipitate, 
which  is  a  hijdrated  oiide  of  nickel ;  if  you 
collect  this  and  dry  it,  it  remains  of  a  green 
colour,  but  it  becomes  afterwards  of  a  resi- 


nous appearance,  and  brittle.  The  number 
representing  nickel  is  So,  and  its  various 
salts  are  constituted  of  the  protoxide  Sij, 
and  the  different  acids.  Some  of  the  pre- 
cipitates of  nickel  have  been  proposed  to  be 
used  as  paints,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
durable  or  permanent.  The  characters  of 
the  compounds,  which  the  oxide  forms  witli 
the  acids,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to 
show  you,  as  they  are  very  iiko  those  of 
cojiper.  If  you  add  to  a  solution  of  nickel 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  you  throw 
down  the  hydrated  oxiile  ;  but  if  you  add 
the  alkali  in  excess,  you  redissolve  it,  and  a 
beautiful  blue  fluid  is  produced,  which  is  a 
solution  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  and  am- 
monia. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  advert  to 
the  mode  of  separating  iron  from  nickel, 
which  is  a  step  you  will  be  required  to  per- 
form, in  the  analysis  of  metallic  substances. 
I  have,  ill  this  glass,  a  solution  of  iron  in 
muriatic  acid,  and,  in  another,  a  solution  of 
nickel  in  muriatic  acid.  Suppose  I  have  an 
alloy  of  nickel  and  iron,  and  I  digest  it  in 
muriatic  acid,  1  have  the  counterpart  of 
these  solutions  ;  if  I  add  ammonia  to  the 
solution,  I  shall  precipitate  the  iron  entirely ; 
It  will  fall  down,  and  the  nickel  will  be  re- 
tained in  solutiou.  On  the  other  hand  the 
nickel  will,  as  this  experiment  shows,  be 
redissoived  in  the  excess  of  ammonia, 
whilst  the  oxide  of  iron  is  insoluble  ;  and 
now,  if  I  pour  it  upon  a  filler,  the  oxide  of 
iron  will  remain  upon  the  filter,  and  the 
ammonioret  of  nickel  will  pass  through. 

With  respect  to  the  tests  of  nickel,  one  of 
the  best  is  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  which 
detects  tlie  nickel,  by  producing  a  greyish 
cloud  in  any  of  its  solutions.  Here  is  a  very 
dilute  sulphate  of  nickel :  the  evidence  of 
the  presence,  of  nickel  is  produced  by  a  pale 
grey  cloud,  which  falls  down,  ai;d  which  is 
a  ferrocyanate  of  nickel.  You  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  whether  nickel  be 
present  or  not,  because  you  have  precipi- 
tated the  iron  previously  by  the  ammonia  ; 
and  if  the  fluid  remaining  should  contain  any 
nickel,  you  will  liave  a  greyish  cloud  pro- 
duced upon  the  addition  of  the  ferrocyanate 
of  potash. 

I  before  mentioned  to  you  the  singular 
fact,  that  in  those  masses,  which  are  occa- 
sionally seen  to  descend  fioni  the  atmos- 
phere, nickel  is  present  with  iron  ;  how 
tbey  are  formed  we  do  not  know,  although 
a  variety  of  explanations  have  been  offered. 

This  brings  us  to  the  metal  merairy, 
which  we  shall  enter  upon  in  the  ne.\t 
lecture. 
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ON  TWO  CANALS  WHICH  FORM  A  MEDIUM  OF 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  PERITO- 
NEUM AND  THE  CORPORA  CAVERNOSA  IN 
THE    TORTOISE    AND    CROCODILE. 

The  authors  of  tliis  paper  (INI.  G.  St.  Hilaire 
and  M.  Martin,)  after  sliowiiig  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  organisation  of  reptiles,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  tortoise,  furnishes  a 
great  number  of  valuable  facts,  such  as  may 
throw  light  on  anatomy  and  physiology  ge- 
nerally, state  tliat  the  canal  called  by 
M.  GeofTroy,  sen.,  tirethro  sexual,  is  rather 
small,  but  very  distinct  in  the  tortoise. 
With  respect  to  the  cloaca,  there  appears  a 
great  analogy  between  the  land  tortoise  and 
the  ornithorynchus,  gieater  even  than  exists 
between  the  land  and  sea  tortoise.  A  de- 
tailed description  then  follows,  of  a  remark- 
able arrangement  of  the  sphincters  of  the 
rectum  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal,  and  of 
the  cloaca.  That  of  the  cloaca  is  circular, 
and  surrounds  the  two  others,  which  are 
united,  and  form  together  a  figure  of  8,  the 
orifice  of  the  rectum  being  the  superior, 
and  that  of  tlie  urethro-sexual  canal  the 
lower  opening  of  the  figure. 

The  Peritoneal  Canals. — These  canals  com- 
mence in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  the  oviduct,  by  round- 
ed openings,  which  have  no  valves  ;  they 
then  proceed  through  a  spongy  tissue, 
which  is  a  coutinualion  of  the  erectile  tissue 
of  the  clitoris,  then  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  and  open  into  their  ca- 
vity at  a  little  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
"land.  In  certain  species,  besides  the  prin- 
cipal orifice,  there  exist  two  smaller  open- 
ings in  the  parietes  of  the  canals,  by  which 
they  also  communicate  with  the  corpora 
cavernosa.  In  the  interior  of  these  canals, 
no  valves  are  to  he  found,  but  occasionally 
small  narrow  membranous  folds,  which  ad- 
mit of  being  easily  injected.  The  injection 
passes  with  facility,  either  from  the  corpora 
cavernosa  into  the  peritoneal  canals,  or  from 
these  canals  into  the  cavernous  bodies,  and, 
lastly,  from  either  one  or  the  other  into  the 
erectile  tissue  of  the  clitoris.  These  canals 
are  very  analogous  to  two  which  have  been 
described  by  i\I.  Cuvier  as  existing  in  the 
ray,  and  which  ojien  by  one  extremity  into 
the  peiitoneum,  and  by  the  other  near  the 
anus.  There  also  appears  some  analogy 
between  these  canals  and  tliose  described  b}^ 
M.  M.  Gartner  and  Blainville,  which  are 
found  in  many  mammalia,  keeping  uj)  a 
communication  between  the  vagina  and  the 
womb. 

The  existence  of  these  peritoneal  canals, 
i.  e.  of  tlie  canals  whicli,  as  iu  the  crocodile, 


form  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  cloaca, 
or  the  interior  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  as 
in  the  tortoise,  deprives  the  peritoneum  in 
reptiles,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  constant  varieties  of  serous  membranes, 
that  of  a  closed  or  shut  sac.  There  are  still 
a  few  other  exceptions  than  those  we  have 
already  mentioned. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE 
STRENGTH  OF  THR  RIGHT  AND  LEFT 
ARMS. 

M.  Lecomte  lately  read  before  the  Institute  of 
France,  a  paper  on  the  superiority  of  strength 
of  the  right  over  the  left  arm.  This  physician 
thinks  the  dift'erence  owing  to  the  position 
of  the  foetus  in  the  womb  during  the  latter 
mouths  of  pregnancy.  In  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  cases,  the  position  of  the  child  is 
such,  that  its  left  shoulder,  arm,  and  the 
whole  of  the  left  side,  are  pressed  against 
the  bones  of  the  ))elvis  ;  from  this  pressure, 
a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  (a  kind  of 
atrophy  of  the  left  sanguineous  system)  en- 
sues. The  weakness  of  the  left  side,  then, 
arises  from  this  congenital  disposition.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Lecomte,  it  is  the  right  side 
which  is  the  weakest,  when  the  child  is 
placed  in  the  uterus  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, which  accounts  for  those  who  are  left 
handed. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SOFT  PALATE. 

A  t  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine, jM.  Koux  stated,  that,  within  the 
last  three  years,  he  had  performed  the  ope- 
ration for  the  divided  palate  twenty-eight 
tiraes.  In  the  five  years  preceeding  these, 
he  had  only  performed  the  operation  twelve 
times,  making  in  the  whole,  since  he  first 
undertook  the  operation,  forty  times.  Nine- 
teen of  the  cases  were  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  the  operation,  and 
among  these  it  failed  only  in  six,  the  parts 
being  left  in  such  a  condition  as  to  allow  of 
the  operation  being  repeated.  In  the  re- 
maining twenty-one  cases,  there  was  a  se- 
paration of  the  hard  as  well  as  that  of  the 
soft  palate  ;  in  nine,  the  operation  succeed- 
ed -,  in  the  others,  considerable  relief,  though 
not  a  complete  cure,  was  afibided. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CUPPrNG-GLASS  ON  PUNC- 
TURES MADE  FOR  THE  INOCULATION  OF 
COW-POX. 

M.  Bousquet  read  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine,  an  account  of  experiments  which  he 
had  made  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cupping-glass  would  have  on 
the  fresh  punctures  made  for  the  inoculation 
of  the  cow-pox.  Dr.  Barry,  of  London, 
had  distinctly  shown,  that  a  cupping-glass, 
applied  over  a  poisoned  wound,  prevented 
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the  absorption  of  tlie  poison  ;  and  M.  Itard 
found,  tliat  the  cow-pox  did  not  make  ap- 
pearance after  tlie  glass  had  been  applied 
over  tiie  puncture.  J\I.  13.  made  the  experi- 
ment on  twenty-six  children  ;  in  seven,  the 
cow-pox  did  not  appear  on  either  of  the  punc- 
tures, not  even  on  those  wliere  tlie  cupping- 
glass  had  not  been  applied.  In  the  nineteen 
others,  on  the  contrary,  from  two  hundred 
punctures,  a  well  formed  pustule  appeared 
on  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  forty-three  of 
which  were  developed  and  matured  under 
tlie  action  of  the  glass.  I\I.  B.  does  not, 
however,  conclude  from  tliese  facts,  that 
the  cupping-s^lass  exercises  no  effect  on  the 
absorption  of  the  vaccine  virus ;  he  thinks, 
that  if  the  glass  is  kept  applied  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes,  the  development  of  the 
pustule  is  retarded  ;  but,  he  observes,  that 
tlie  action  is  only  kept  up  as  long  as  the 
glass  is  applied. 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  it  was 
properly  observed,  tiiat  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  poisons  and  virus,  for  in 
the  former,  the  quantity  absorbed  is  of  con- 
siderable, consequence,  whereas  in  the  lat- 
ter, quantity  has  little  to  do  with  the  etfects 
•which  follow. 
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To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

SrR, — It  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
that  1  take  up  my  pen  to  reply  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  your  calumny  on  Professor  Coleman, 
which  appeared  in  your  last  Number,  and  I 
am  emboldened  to  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
to  give  insertion  to  this,  as  you  have  been 
pleased  to  offer  the  pages  of  The  Lancet  to 
any  reply  the  friends  of  Mr.  Coleman  would 
have  to  make  on  the  observations  in  ques- 
tion ;  not ,  Sir,  that  I  can  at  all  boast  of  this 
honour,  nor  do  I  believe  he  is  a  friend  to  me 
more  than  any  pupil  at  the  College,  and  i  am 
persuaded  that  what  I  have  to  state  will  at 
once  convince  you,  and  the  enlightened  sub- 
scribers of  your  .Tourual,  that  tlie  article  in 
question  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  bot- 
tomed on  the  grossest  injustice,  unworthy  of 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  ideas  which  The 
Lancet  jirofesses  to  advocate. 

You  say.  Sir,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
^leterinary  Pupils,  held  on  the  6th  Feb., 
only  twenty-five  attended,  thougli  there  were 
at  the  College  nearly  one  hundred  ;  and  that 
Only  fifteen  of  the  said  twenty-five  signed 
the  paper  alluded  to.  This,  Sir,  is  altoge- 
ther untrue  ;  there  were  only  forty-five  re- 
gular attending  pupls  at  the  College,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  present,  and 
thirty-nine  signed  tlie  resolutions  which 
■were  sent  to  your  office,  and  inserted  inTni, 
Lancet  of  the  2S(1  ult. ;  and  I  am  sure  that 


every  pupil  at  the  College  would  liave  at- 
tended, but  the  meeting  was  (|uite  unexpect- 
ed, and  consequently  its  object  unknown,  as 
it  only  originated  amongst  the  pupils  at  nine 
o'clock  the  previous  night. 

^'ou  lidve  been  pleased  to  allude  to  the 
examinations  held  the  following  night  at  the 
Professor's  house  ;  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
the  cause  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
Namely,  the  lamented  and  continued  illness 
of  Mr.  Coleman.  Here,  again,  you  are 
wrong  in  your  assertions ;  for,  though  they 
were  held  there,  the  Professor  was  taken  so 
ill  that  he  could  not  attend  the  board  of  ex- 
a^niners,  of  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  was  Presi- 
dent; and,  as  a  proof  tl,  at  the  Committee 
was  not  influenced  by  favour,  and  that  the 
pupils  had  nothing  in  view  by  the  manly  and 
spirited  resolutions  which  they  adopted  but 
truth  and  justice,  and  to  refute  your  re- 
porter's calumnies,  it  turns  out  that  one  of 
tlie  most  active  at  the  meeting  was  rejected 
at  the  examination  the  following  night. 

As  to  the  attendance  of  the  Professor  at 
the  stables,  tlie  resolutions  of  the  6th  of 
Februry,  went  to  stale,  was  most  valuable 
and  regular  when  his  health  would  permit, 
which  is  well  known,  and  can  be  attested  by 
every  pupil  for  years  back  at  the  College, 
till  his  late  indisposition  obliged  him  to  seek 
for  a  short  time  that  indulgence  whicli  the 
most  humble  had  a  right  to  expeet.  After 
this,  Sir,  is  it  just  or  humane  to  haunt  the 
bed  side  of  a  sick  man,  with  such  unfounded 
assertions. 

Your  remarks  seem,  also,  directed  against 
ftlr.  Sewell ;  1  can  only  say  as  a  jjupil,  i  have, 
profited  much  by  his  clinical  instructions,  and 
have  always  found  him  willing  and  anxious 
to  give  every  information  required  of  him. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  a  long  time  to 
The  Lancet,  and  derived  much  valuable  in- 
formation from  it ;  but  1  could  wisli,  from 
my  heart,  that  that  space  devoted  to  untrue 
statements  relative  to  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege was  occupied  with  something  that 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  profession, 
and  1  think  it  a  pity  that  you  should  pollute 
your  pages bybeing  the  toolof  a  disajqiointed 
and  malicious  faction  :  thougli  your  banners 
may  be  mingled  for  a  time,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured they  must  soon  stand  upon  adverse 
sides. 

I  am,  Sir,  3''our  obedient  servant, 

A  Pupil. 
A'eterinary  College,  17  th  March,  18'J7. 

P.S.  The  resolutions  of  the  Pupils  signed 
respectively  by  thirty-nine,  are  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  may  be  seen  by  you. 

[As  this  letter  reached  us  previously  to 
the  "  refutation"  of  Messrs.  Griffiths  and 
Co.,  and  as  the  author  still  v/ishes  tliat  it 
should  be  published,  we  have  deemed  it 
right  to  com}ily  with  his  request. — Eo.] 
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ON    DISTOnTION'S    OF    THE    FEET    AND    CTHER 
PARTS. 

By  T.  SHELDRAKE,  ESQ. 

To  tlie  EiUtor  of  TiiF.  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  or 
are  not  aware,  that  I  have  employed  more 
than  forty  years  of  my  life  in  curing  mal- 
formations, distortions,  and  other  defects  in 
the  human  form,  and  am  entitled  to  say, 
with  more  success  than  any  other  person. 
In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have 
cured  more  than  a  thousand  patients,  in- 
cluding, perhaps,  every  variety  of  those 
defects  that  is  susceptible  of  being  cured, 
without  anv  person  having  discovered  the 
means  by  which  these  cures  were  eftVcted. 
The  secret  was  my  own,  and  I  should 
not  have  kept  it  so  long,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insignificant  persons  who, 
in  my  time,  fancied  themselves  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  surgery  of  that  day,  endeavouring 
to  force  it  from  me,  and  convert  it  to  their 
own  purposes,  compelling  me  to  act  as  their 
servant,  and  for  their  benefit. 

The  consequence  of  the  line  of  conduct 
most  steadily  practised  by  them  was,  that  I, 
like  the  traveller  in  .Esop's  fables,  who, 
when  Boreas  blew  with  all  his  power  to  force 
his  warm  cloak  from  him,  wrapped  it  more 
closelr  about  him,  and  set  the  storm  at  de- 
fiance ;  so  that  my  practice  still  remains  un- 
known ;  but  as  I  believe  that  all  these  in- 
triguers are  either  passed  into  another  state 
of  existence,  or,  at  least,  retired  from  active 
life,  and  the  time  cannot  be  very  distant 
when  J  must  follow  them  ;  and  as  1  think  my 
discovery  has  been  useful  so  long,  and  may 
be  useful  much  longer,  if  it  be  placed  in 
proper  hands,  I  have  determined  to  use  the 
most  effectual  means  that  1  can  devise,  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  well  qualified  to  practise  surgery,  and 
by  whom  only  this  practice  can  be  adopted 
with  success. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  this  informa- 
tion may  be  aareeable  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  be  so,  1  send  tliis  paper.  If  you  insert 
it,  I  shall  send  others  in  continuation  ;  if  you 
do  not,  I  have  only  to  apologise  for  having 
troubled  you  wltli  th.is. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'J'.  Sheldrake. 
No.  276,  Regent  Street. 

Those  distortions  which  have  been  the 
subjects  of  my  attention,  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds  ;  first,  spinal  curvature,  and 
whatever  malfoimations  are  connected  with 
those  parts  of  tlie  body  which  are  above  the 


pelvis;  ind,  second,  whatever  defects  are 
connected  with  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs.  Of 
the  first  class  no  notice  will  be  taken  at  pre- 
sent. 

I'he  second  class  may,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  explanation,  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.  such  as  take  place  before  th*"  birth  of 
the  cliild  ;  and,  second,  of  such  as  take  place 
at  uncertain  periods  during  future  life,  and 
are  produced  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

The  most  common  of  this  second  class, 
are  those  in  which  the  feet  turn  inwards  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  the  foot  appears  to 
be  misshapen,  and  lias  acquired,  in  commoTi 
languaoe,  the  name  of  club  foot;  it  has 
been  very  erroneously  believed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  malformaliou  of  bones  of  the  foot, 
and,  therefore,  has  been  held  to  be  incura- 
ble. When  I  come  to  treat  at  length  on  the 
cure  of  this  defect,  I  shall  state  what  the 
real  cause  is.  The  limits  to  which  I  am 
confined  in  the  present  communicatiofi,  re- 
strict me  to  show,  that  these  cases  may  be 
most  completely  and  permanently  cured. 

A  lady,  who  resided  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  son  born  with  two  distorted 
feet;  she  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  told  by  the  gentlemen  she  consulted 
there,  that  the  defect  was  quite  incurable  ; 
she,  therefore,  made  up  her  mind  to  bear 
her  misfortune  with  resignation  ;  but,  hav- 
ing- accidentally  heard  that  a  child  in  her 
neighbourhood  had  been  cured  of  a  similar 
defect  by  me,  she  wrote  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  at  that  time  a  physician  in 
London,  to  ascertain  from  me  whether  I 
could  cure  the  child,  what  time  it  would 
require  to  effect  tlie  cure,  and  whether  my 
personal  attention  was  necessary  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  cure)  was  going  on. 
In  consequence  of  what    passed    between 

Dr. and  me,  she  brought  the  child  to 

town,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  her  bro- 
ther's house,  but  afterwards  removed  into  a 
separate  lodging  of  her  own.  Tlie  child 
was  between  two  and  three  years  old  when 
1  first  saw  him,  and  it  was  two  years  before 
he  was  quite  well.  Upon  this  subject  it 
will  be  proper  to  say  at  once,  that  the  few 
who,  before  me,  condescended  to  suppose 
that  such  defects  might  be  cured,  advanced 
an  opinion  that  was  quite  errons'ous  ;  they 
said,  that  if  such  things  could  be  cured  at 
all,  tliose  cures  should  not  be  attempted  till 
(he  child  was  two,  three,  or  four  years  old, 
because  then  they  would  have  strength' 
enough  to  bear  the  treatment  that  must  be 
necessary  to  effect  tlie  cure.  The  very  re- 
verse of  tills  is  the  truth  :  I  have  invariably 
found,  that  when  these  cases  were  placed  in 
my  hands,  witiiin  a  few  days,  and  in  many 
cases  within  a  few  vv-eeks  of  the  birth,  they 
were  generally  quite  well  before  the  time 
that  cliildren  usually  walk  alone,  so  that  at 
or  after  that  period,  no  circumstance  re- 
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mained  to  show  that  the  feet  had  ever 
been  defective  ;  biit  if  tnonlli?,  or,  as  in  this 
case,  years  were  alloyed  to  jiass  before  I 
was  allowed  to  cure  hem,  years  were  ne- 
cessarily employed  in  etleciing  the  cure.  As 
this  fact  T/ill  be  made  intelligible  when  1 
come  to  explain  the  treatment,  i  shall  not 
pursue  it  further  at  present. 

It  wns  my  practice,  when  these  cases 
came  under  my  care,  to  have  casts  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris  from  tlie  feet  in  their  ori- 
ginal state,  and  other  casts  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  found  it  necessary  during  the 
progress  of  the  case  ;  by  following  this  plan, 
I  had  proofs  of  the  progress  that  I  made  in 
the  cure.  From  these  casts  the  annexed 
drawings  were  made  ;  tlie  feet  were  ecjually 
deformed.  The  figure  JSJo.  1  represents  tlie 
left  foot  as  it  appeared  when  looking  at  the 
outside  of  the  leg  ;  the  position  of  the  foot 
shows  Jiow  much  it  was  turned. 

No.  2  is  a  view  taken  when  looking  di- 
rectly at  the  front  of  the  tibia  ;  it  shows  the 
position  of  the  foot  better  than  the  preced- 
ing figure. 

No.  3  is  a  view  of  the  same  leg,  taken 
when  looking  at  the  inside  of  the  tibia  ;  it 
shows  the  position  and  form  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot. 

No.  4  is  a  view  taken  when  looking  at  the 
back  of  the  leg,  and  shows,  more  intelligi- 
bly than  any  of  the  others,  the  state  in 
which  he  stood  upon  his  legs. 

No.  5  is  a  front  view  of  the  same  leg  after 
it  was  restored  to  its  natural  shape ;  by 
comparing  it  with  No.  2,  the  extent  of  the 
alteration  that  was  produced  may  be  under- 
stood. 

No.  6  is  a  profile  view  of  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  taken  after  it  was  restored  to  its  natural 
state  ;  by  comparing  it  with  No.  ;3,  the  alte- 
ration that  was  produced  in  the  form  will  be 
clearly  understood. 

The  great  disadvantage  that,  in  these 
cases,  attends  procrastination  of  the  period 
of  beginning  the  cure,  is  the  great  occupa- 
tion of  time  tliat  is  necessary,  afterwards, 
to  complete  the  cure  ;  I  had  one  patient 
that  I  first  saw  when  the  child  was  not  six 
weeks  old.  The  family  were  of  that  rank 
whose  will  they  supposed  might  be  made 
law  upon  every  occasion  ;  they  lived  in  De- 
vonshire, and  disliked  to  live  in  London  ; 
therefore,  so  soon  as  they  thought  the 
patient  was  well,  but,  contrary  to  my 
opinion,  returned  home,  and  after  some 
months  the  patient's  foot  relapsed  again. 
They  returned  to  London,  as  ihey  believed, 
till  the  child  should  be  permanently  re- 
stored to  the  use  of  his  feet ;  but  their  pa- 
tience again  failed,  and  they  returned  home  : 
this  unwise  conduct  was  repeated,  so  that 
the  boy  was  twelve  years  old  before  he  was 
quite  well.  He  has  since  completed  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  in  the 


natural  society  of  his  family,  a  handsome 
well-made  man,  without  any  circumstances 
remaining  tliat  indicate  the  form  in  whicli 
he  was  born. 

The  case  was  different  with  respect  to 
the  patient  who  is  now  under  consideration. 
After  he  was  cured,  he  was  kept  in  or  near 
London,  so  that  I  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  him  :  1  saw  his  petticoats 
laid  aside,  and  replaced  by  the  clothes 
which  are  usually  worn  by  boys.  1  saw  liim 
playing  in  a  preparatory  school  till  he  was 
eight  years  old,  and  no  particular  of  the 
original  distortion  made  its  appearance  ;  he 
was  then  removed  into  the  north,  and  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  him  since. 

I  shall  add  to  this  another  case,  wliich 
will  more  strongly  coufirra  the  doctrines 
that  have  now  been  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1798,  a  gentleman,  who  lived  in 
Norwich,  came  to  me  about  his  son  who 
was  then  between  four  and  five  years  old  ; 
he  was  born  with  distorted  feet.  The  pa- 
rents being  told  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  remedj'  the  deformity,  submitted  to  their 
fate  ;  but  having  seen  the  child  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Yarmouth,  whose  son  1  had  cured  of 
a  similar  defect,  they  were  induced  to  inquire 
if  I  could  do  any  thing  to  assist  their  son. 
Both  feet  were  more  distorted  than  any  that 
I  had  then  seen  ;  and  as  an  opinion  prevailed 
from  the  first  that  they  were  irremediable, 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  assist  him. 
Half  boots  were  put  on,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  run  about  in  any  way  that  he 
could.  This  case,  according  to  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  comprised 
every  circumstance  which  could  render  it 
incurable.  The  distortion  was  originally  of 
the  worst  kind  ;  it  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  child  walking  upon  its  feet  for  three  or 
four  years,  which,  according  to  the  same 
opinions,  must  have  produced  malforma- 
tions in  some  of  the  bones  of  the  feet,  if 
they  did  not  exist  there  originally  ;  and 
according  to  another  erroneous  opinion,  the 
bones  were  "  completely  ossified,"  the  de- 
formities therefore  irremediable  then,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  child's  existence. 

All  these  denunciations  differed  from  the 
opinions  w-hich  I  then  entertained  :  but  not 
having  then  cured  a  case  so  bad  as  this,  I 
proposed  to  try  what  could  be  done  in  the 
limited  time  of  four  months,  in  which  so 
much  alteration  was  made  for  the  better, 
that  it  was  determined  to  continue  him  under 
my  care  so  much  longer,  as  it  was  found 
that  he  continued  to  improve  ;  but  as  a  resi- 
dence in  London  was  irksome  to  the  family, 
and  his  mother  would  not  sutler  her  sou  to 
be  away  from  her,  they  returned  to  Nor- 
wich, and  I  was  engaged  to  go  almost 
weekly  to  Norwich,  and  do  whatever  was 
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necessary,  or  could  be  useful  to  the  patient. 
This  continued  six  years,  at  the  end  of 
.which  time,  even  by  that  laborious  and  dis- 
advantageous mode  of  attendance,  every  ])ar- 
ticle  of  the  original  deformity  was  eradi- 
cated, and  lie  became  a  healthy  well-made 
youth,  capable  of  making  every  exertion 
whicli  could  be  made  by  any  other  person  of 
his  years.  Wlien  he  was  of  a  proper  age, 
he  engaged  in  a  banker's  concern  in  the 
city,  beginning,  as  it  is  usual  in  that  busi- 
ness, in  the  station  of  out-door  collecting- 
clerk  :  his  walk  was  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  he  went  through  that  very  great 
exertion  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
person  of  his  years,  and  nothing  in  his  form, 
appearance,  and  action,  indicated  that  his 


feet  had  ever  been  defective.  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  for  many  years, 
without  any  alteration  in  his  appearance  ; 
but  at  tlie  present  time  I  know  not  if  he  is 
still  living. 

AVhen  1  first  saw  him,  the  forms  of  his 
feet  were  so  like  the  figures  which  accom- 
pany this  paper,  that  I  have  not  thought  it 
neceEsar3''  to  give  any  other  representation 
of  them  ;  but  they  were  even  more  rigidly 
fixed  in  their  unnatural  state,  and  therefore 
much  more  difficult  to  cure. 

In  my  nest,  I  propose  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  this  defect  that  took  place  several 
years  after  the  birth,  and  was  likewise 
cured. 


ON  THE  GOVERNMEET  OF  HOSPITALS. 
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London,  Salurday,  Mtiif  o,  ISiiS. 

Hospitals  are  distinguishable  into  two 
great  classes  :  the  one  comprising  all  those 
supported  by  a  government,  the  other,  all 
those  which  have  been  founded  by  benevo- 
lent individuals.  Both  are  sometimes  of  a 
mixed  description,  being  partly  maintained 
by  bequest,  by  parliamentary  grant,  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  and,  occasionally,  by 
these  several  means  united  ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  priority  of  endowment  subjects  the 
institution  to  the  mode  of  management  pe- 
culiar to  its  origin,  and,  in  reference  to 
medical  education,  all  our  hospitals,  in  spirit, 
are  similarly  conducted.  The  first  class 
prevails  on  the  continent,  and  constitutes  tlie 
national  scliools  of  practical  medicine  and 
surgery  ;  the  second  predominates  in  this 
country,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
This  difference  between  the  directors  of 
hospitals  here  and  abroad,  has  been  followed 
by  very  opposite  results.  The  continental 
hospitals,  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
respective  governments,  besides  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  diseased,  have  been  made 
subservient  to  the  supplying  of  the  state 
■with  practitioners  for  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice. To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  the  officers  of  tljese  establishments 
are  paid  for  their  duties  ;  and  all  pretexts 
for  the  exaction  of  fees  from  pupils  are  thus 
removed.  The  reverse  of  this  system  holds 
in  this  country.  We  have  few  hospitals, 
exclusively  conducted  by  government,  in 
which  professional  information  may  be  ac- 
quired. Those  which  are  so  managed  have 
followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors 
on  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  in  all  the  rest  it 
is  a  matter  of  mere  option  with  the  govern- 
ors to  permit  students  to  attend  tliem  at  all ; 
and  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  these 
institutions  being  paid  but  nominal  salaries, 
and    invested    with    the   almost  exclusive 
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power  of  regulating  the  conditions  of  a  pu- 
pil's admission,  a  motive  and  a  privilege 
exist  in  this  arrangement  for  the  commis- 
sion of  severe  abuse.  We  are,  consequently, 
as  yet  entirely  destitute  of  what  can  be 
properly  called  national  schools  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  our  government  having  made 
no  provision  for  the  practical  tuition  of  these 
sciences,  while  the  institutions  which  might 
supply  this  deficiency,  are,  in  some  mea- 
sure, beyond  legislative  control,  and,  from 
many  causes,  rendered  useless  as  places  of 
professional  instruction.  The  injurious  con- 
sequences of  this  defect  in  our  policies  are 
numerous.  One  only  of  them,  the  exorbi- 
tant fees  exacted  from  pupils  for  attendance 
at  hospitals,  claims  our  attention  at  present. 
The  evil,  in  fact,  is  precisely  of  that  kind 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  neglect 
of  our  government,  and  the  nature  of  the 
establishments  in  which  it  is  manifested. 
The  founders  of  hospitals  neither  intended 
them  for  medical  education,  nor  could  they 
well  have  guarded,  even  if  they  wished, 
against  the  abuses  which  have  been  com- 
mitted in  their  conversion  to  this  purpose. 
The  primary  object  of  these  charitable  indi- 
viduals undoubtedly  was  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  medical  science  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor,  rather  than  its  tuition  to  students. 
In  bequeathing  their  property  for  this  end. 
Dr.  Stevens  of  Dublin,  or  Thomas  Guy  of 
London,  had  no  notion  whatever  of  the 
traffic  which  was  to  have  been  subsequently 
carried  on  in  the  wards  of  their  respective 
hospitals,  and  could  not  of  course  have 
made  any  provision  against  the  practice. 
The  circumstances  which  have  rendered 
this  traffic  practicable  and  profitable,  did 
not  exist  in  their  day.  There  were  no  by- 
laws confining  the  cultivation  of  pathology 
to  particular  places,  or  the  study  ©f  anatomy 
to  particular  times.  Family  influence  had 
not  yet  resolved  itself  into  the  monopolising 
and  detestable  system  of  Nepotism,  which 
has  since  taken  possession  of  our  public 
charities.   Of  such  ingenious  devices,  the 
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growth  of  modern  times,  these  good  men 
v.'ere  totally  ignorant;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  disposed  of  their  property,  at- 
tests their  ignorance  of  such  schemes.  Their 
testamentary  documents  are  extremely  sim- 
ple, providing  against  none  of  the  contin- 
gent abuses  which  have  since  occurred : 
they  merely  direct  certain  property  to  he 
disposed  of  in  a  particular  way  for  a  specific 
purpose.  To  give  force  to  these  orders,  ex- 
ecutors or  governors  were  necessary  ;  and  to 
qualify  the  latter  for  the  discharge  of  a  sa- 
cred duty,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  re- 
quired. The  spirit  both  of  the  wills  and 
legislative  enactments,  simply  empowers  the 
gorernors  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  tes- 
tators into  execution  in  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  manner.  By  the  former,  the 
medical  attendance,  and  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  it  in  the  endowed  establishments,  are 
specified;  by  the  latter,  no  discretionary 
power  is  conceded  to  the  governors  to  dis- 
pense with  these  directions.  Neither  has 
authority  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  treasurer  of  Guy's  Hospital,  to  erect 
theatres  and  museums  on  the  foundation  of 
that  institution,  for  the  private  advantage 
of  the  surgeons;  or  on  the  governors  of 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  erect  similar 
buildings  with  the  funds  of  that  charity,  for 
the  private  advantage  of  Mr.  Abernethy 
Nor  are  Messrs. Colles  and  Cusack  of  Dublin, 
empowered  to  convert  the  superfluous  apart- 
ments of  Stevens's  Hospital  into  a  medical 
baiTack  for  their  pupils  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  price  of  the  medical  attendance  is  fixed 
by  the  testators,  who,  from  the  low  rate  at 
which  they  settled  it,  were  obviously  of 
opinion,  that  an  appointment  to  one  of  their 
institutions,  like  virtue,  would  prove  its 
own  reward,  without  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  pathology.  Lest  this  should  not 
be  the  case,  and  that  the  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians might  be  at  a  loss  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  office,  they  considerately  allowed 
them  carriage  hire,  as  the  only  remunera- 
tion  which   they  weie  to  receive  directly 


from  the  charities.  This  they  considered 
quite  sufficient,  well  knowing  that  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  metropolitan  hospital  must, 
from  the  patronage  and  other  advantages 
which  the  situation  confers,  amply  recom- 
pense for  the  Services  of  its  officers.  Had 
the  founders  of  these  hospitals  been  aware 
that  thousands  might  be  annually  added  to 
their  incomes,  by  even  a  moderate  rate  of 
admission  into  their  wards,  how  the  pulse  of 
philanthropy  would  have  beaten  in  their 
bosoms  at  such  intelligence,  and  their  testa- 
ments secured  a  revenue  so  conducive  to  an 
extension  of  their  humane  intentions.  But 
of  this  secret  they  were  unfortunately  igno- 
rant, and  have  consequently  aflforded  an  op- 
portunity to  more  selfish  men  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  an  income  from  those  ends  to  which, 
injustice,  it  should  be  applied,  as  we  have 
shown,  from  the  spirit  of  the  wills  and  in- 
corporation of  the  governors.  The  latter, 
too,  in  the  commencement  of  the  custom, 
were,  in  all  probability,  unaware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  permission  of  receiving 
fees  would  be  carried.  They  conceived,  no 
doubt,  that  the  liberty  might  be  a  compen- 
sation to  the  officers  for  their  trouble,  and 
advantageous  to  the  hospitals,  as  supplying 
them  with  a  necessary  grade  of  subordinate 
attendants.  Though  their  motives  may  jus- 
tify their  conduct,  it  has  led  to  the  worst 
consequences  ;  and  had  they  only  consulted 
the  nature  of  their  office,  they  must  have 
perceived  that  they  possessed  no  right  to 
permit  surgeons  to  realise  fortunes  by  the 
profits  of  hospitals,  or  that  if  any  such  prac- 
tice was  permitted,  the  proceeds  of  it  should 
be  expended  on  the  institutions  in  which 
they  were  collected.  One  wrong  step,  how- 
ever, in  the  policies  of  a  public  body,  as  in 
the  conduct  of  an  individual,  often  leads  to 
a  series  of  errors.  The  surgeons  of  these 
establishments  being  "  given  a  yard,  took 
an  ell  ;"  and  circumstances  which  subse- 
quently occurred  favoured  their  extension 
of  power.  The  demand  for  medical  officers 
produced  by  the  late  war  and  the  increase  of 
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population,  sliowpd  tliem  liow  much  could 
be  made  by  a  well-organised  system  of  col- 
lege and  liosjiital  taxation.  No  artifice  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  fertile  field  was  con- 
sequently left  unattempted ;  nor  are  tlie 
public  capable  of  appreciating  the  vast  sums 
■which  Iiave  been  realised  by  tlie  success  of 
these  schemes.  I'he  examiners  of  colleg'es 
became  Inspital  surgeons  ;  their  sons,  ce- 
phews,  and  friends,  were  elected  to  similar 
offices  :  the  family  dynasties  thus  formed 
shot  their  branches  among  the  governors  of 
our  charities,  until  that  complicated  system, 
confining-  students  to  particular  times  and 
places  for  the  acquisition  of  professional 
knowledge  and  brooding  over  British  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  like  a  night-mare,  was 
produced.  Tlie  various  steps  in  the  process 
by  which  the  grievances,  to  which  we  have 
specially  directed  public  attention  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  gradually  evolved,  have 
been  thus  superficially  pointed  out;  and  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  observer, 
ithat  the  cause  of  the  evil  does  not  so  much 
He  in  the  nature  or  politioal  condition  of  our 
charities,  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries,  as  in  the  selfish  advantage  which 
was  taken  of  the  opportunities  which  they 
unfortunately  afforded  for  the  purposes  of 
misrule  and  oppression.  These  institutions 
might  undoubtedly,  and  with  much  advan- 
tage to  their  own  interests,  be  made  substi- 
tutes for  the  better  constituted  schools  of 
practical  medicine  and  surgery  on  the  Con- 
tinent, if  the  governors  of  them  only  per- 
formed their  duty  with  conscientious  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  charity  and  science. 
That  they  have  not  done  so,  we  do  not  refer 
them  for  proofs  to  the  foreign  precedents, 
the  facts,  or  the  arguments  here  adduced  ; 
our  own  country  supplies  ample  evidence 
of  the  errors  of  tlieir  conduct,  and  illus- 
tration of  the  truths  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced. We  allude  to  the  hospital  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun  in  Dublin,  and  the  Royal  In- 
firmary in  Edinburgh.  In  the  former,  by 
the  intervention  of  government,  the  fees  of 


admission  were  reduced  to  an  easily  avail- 
able standard,  and  are,  we  believe,  in  part 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  institution  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  governors,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  rendering  it  an  available 
school  of  medicine,  and  seeing  the  interests 
of  the  charity  in  a  just  light,  also  fixed  the 
price  of  attendance  at  five  pounds  ten  per 
annum,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  esta- 
blishment. Now  in  institutions  of  precisely 
a  similar  character,  designed  for  the  accom- 
plisliment  of  the  same  objects,  attended  by 
the  same  description  of  students,  and  super- 
intended by  medical  officers  in  the  same 
profession  and  rank  of  life,  we  conceive  that 
tlie  opposite  policies  pursued  in  these  hos- 
pitals, and  the  others  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  cannot  both,  unless  right  and 
wrong  can  co-exist  in  the  same  proposition, 
be  correct. 


The  report  of  a  contemplated  change,  in 
the  usual  period  of  graduation,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  this  season,  reminds 
us  of  noticing  some  absurd  and  mischievous 
regulations  connected  with  that  august  and 
unmeaning  ceremony.  We  allude  to  the 
custom,  and  its  consequences,  of  detaining 
students  there  three  months  after  the  course 
of  lectures  has  terminated,  and  after  most 
of  them  have  passed  their  examinations,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  doctorated  in  the  legiti- 
mate form.  It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  a 
single  remark  on  the  inutility  of  such  pa- 
geants ;  they  are,  in  every  respect,  un- 
worthy of  science  and  its  professors.  It  re- 
quires no  adventitious  aid,  from  the  hands  of 
an  undertaker  or  a  master  of  ceremonies,  to 
impress  its  votaries  with  a  sense  of  its  dig- 
nity ;  upon  those  who  are  most  capable  of 
appreciating  its  severe  and  simple  majesty, 
these  melodramatic  artifices  are  wasted  ;  to 
those  who  are  not,  they  have  much  the  same 
effect  as  that  produced  by  a  fancy-ball  or  a 
masquerade.  The  grounds,  upon  which  the 
idle  spectacle  under  consideration  iias  been 
L2 
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defended,  are,  that  there  may  be  time  for 
examining  the  candidates  a  second  time  in 
public,  for  their  composition  of  answers  to 
particular  cases  proposed  by  the  professors, 
for  impugning  theses,  and  for  that  portion 
of     the    inceptive    graduates    denominated 
"  non-botanists,"  to  attend  Dr.   Graham's 
prelections,  for  a  month  or  so,  on  botany. 
These  are  the  professed  objects  of  the  de- 
tention  of    students  for   three   months    in 
Edinburgh  (and  when  were  colleges  or  cor- 
porations without  feasible  reasons  for  their 
conduct?)  the  true  objects  of  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  patriotic  desire  of 
the  ])rofessors,  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
"  gude  toon,"  by  putting  some  extra  pounds 
in   the  pockets    of    its   shop    and  lodging 
keepers.     That  these  are  the  real  ends  pro- 
posed  in  enforcing  the  measure,  we  have 
the  indirect  testimony,  by  an  examination  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  its  support,  and  the 
direct    evidence  both  oral  and  written,  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  to  the 
same  effect,  in  his  now  forgotten  defence  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     As  to  time 
for  the  examination,  the  candidates,  no  mat- 
ter   what   their  number    might   be,    could 
readily  be  examined  in  a  fortnight,  and  each 
be  permitted  to   depart,  as  he  passed  the 
awful  tribunal.     The   second  examination  is 
proved  to  be  a  mere  pretext,  by  the  fact  of 
no  pupil  being  known  to  have  been  rejected 
at  this  mock  investigation.     To  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  composition  of 
cases  propounded  by  the   professors,   as   a 
criterion  of  the  writer's  capability  to  com- 
pose in  the  Latin  language,  or  to  practise 
his  profession,  is  but  to  trifle  with  the  dis- 
ceinment   of  every  observer,  who  happens 
to  be  aware  that  these  cases  are  often,  and 
may  always  be  made  up  by  a  grinder.     The 
impugning  and  defence  of  theses  are,    for 
similar  reasons,  mere  mockeries  ;  the  gradu- 
ate's  degree  being  actually  engrossed   and 
signed  by  the  various   authorities,    at    the 
time  that  these  sham-battles  are  in  progress 
in  the  class-rooms.    To  eave  appearances, 


can  be  the  only  motive  for  deferring    the 
examination  of  the  non-botanists,  until  they 
have  attended  one  month  on  Dr.  Graham's 
course,   and    even   this  end    is  but  poorly 
preserved   by  the   means   adopted.     Every 
one  knows  that  a  pupil  cannot  learn  botany 
in  a  month,  so  as  to   be  able  to  stand  an 
examination  in  that  science  ;  but  all  argu- 
ments on  this  head,  are  superseded  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  pupils  are  rarely 
examined  in  botany  to  any  extent,  and,  we 
may  say,  never  rejected  for  their  ignorance 
of  Linnaeus  or  Smith.     If,   therefore,  it  be 
necessary  to  take  out  Dr.  Graham's  ticket, 
as  ticket-taking  is  the  fashion,  why,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,   let  pupils  throw  him  his 
sop  ;  but  let  them  not  be  inconvenienced  by 
such  frivolous  pretences,  by  which  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the    public  cannot  be  longer 
deceived,  or  the  students  themselves  served. 
Admitting,    however,    that    the   presumed 
objects    of    the    arrangement    acted   upon, 
were   as  important   as   they   are    nugatory, 
they    are    far    outweighed    by  the    disad- 
vantages  consequent  on    the  present    sys- 
tem.    Many   pupils  ere  naturally  anxious, 
after     perhaps     a     confinement    of    some 
years     to    return    home,    and    others    on 
account  of  business,    at    the  earliest  mo- 
ment after  the  conclusion    of  their  acade- 
mical studies.     With  others,  the  expense  of 
residing  in  Edinburgh   is  a  consideration, 
and  one  certainly  of  a  rational  kind,  as  it 
obviously  serves  no   useful  purpose.     This 
sacrifice  of  time,  expense,  and  business,  is 
grounded,  as  we  have   shown,  upon  no  ar- 
guments of  just  or  necessary  expediency; 
and  concluded  by  a  ceremony  ludicrous  in 
itself,  and  also  adding  to  the  items  of  ex- 
pense.    The   affectation   of  compelling  the 
graduates  to  appear  in  gowns  one  day   of 
their  academic  existence,  and   that  the  last, 
is  the  more  ridiculous  in  the    University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  discipline  of  which  does  not 
require    its   students    "  penulam   portare," 
as  in  other  Colleges  ;  and  when  the  usage  is 
even  dispensed  with  by  many  of  the  profes- 
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sors,  while  ia  the  actual  exercise  of  their 
functions.  Yet  for  this  solitary  instance  of 
adhering  to  an  antiquated  usage,  the  gra- 
duates are  obliged  to  pay  one  guinea  for  the 
use  of  the  cloak  to  the  principal  porter, 
■who  keeps  a  sort  of  wardrobe  "  to  let"  for 
this  absurd  purpose.  We  notice  this  petty 
exaction,  not  so  much  on  account  of  tlie  sum 
paid  by  the  student,  as  to  protest  against 
the  practiceof  colleges  in  general  throwing 
the  support  of  their  servants  on  the  pupil. 
The  professors  are  the  party  benefited,  and 
they  should  consequently  pay  their  door  and 
ticket-keepers  ;  or  the  town  council,  patrons 
of  the  university,  and  representatives  of  the 
city,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Duncan,  jun, 
is  so  much  served  by  the  presence  of  a  me- 
dical school,  should  either  pay  these  indivi- 
duals,  or  at  least  see  that  the  imposition  did 
not  fall  on  the  students.  The  professors 
might,  in  fact,  as  well  demand  that  their 
butlers  and  coachmen  should  be  paid  by  the 
pupils.  Dr.  Allison,  we  are  happy  to  un- 
derstand, has  been  zealous  for  some  time  in 
his  endeavours  to  persuade  the  Senatus  to 
dispense  with  the  fooleries  which  have  just 
been  pointed  out ;  and  whether  owing  to  his 
just  remonstrances  or  not,  the  day  for  gra- 
duation is  stated  to  be  fixed  for  the  12th  of 
July  this  season,  instead  of  2d  of  August. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  Se- 
natus has  found  more  imperative  reasons  for 
a  gradual  concession  to  public  opinion,  than 
Dr.  Alison's,  in  the  number  of  their  gradu- 
ates for  this  year,  and  in  the  opposition  with 
which  they  are  threatened  by  the  London 
University,  or  the  impotent  attempt  of  the 
Irish  College  of  Physicians  to  realise,  by 
their  new  regulations,  the  plan  of  degrees 
being  granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin 
in  four  years,  as  proposed  last  summer  in 
this  Journal.  Adversity  is  a  stern  moni tress, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  discipline  of 
past  experience  will,  in  time,  work  a  salutary 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Senatus,  who 
have  so  long  rioted  in  the  abuses  of  njonopoly 


We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  valuable  communi- 
cation from  Dr.  Bushe,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  another  cure  of  carotid  aneurism 
has  been  effected  by  tying  the  vessel  on  the 
distal  side  of  ths  tumour. 

A  Case  where  the  Right  Carotid  Artery  was 
successf'ullii  Tied,  on  the  distal  side  of  a  large 
AneurismalTummw.  By  George  Bushe, 
M.D.,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Forces.* 

Mary  Covis,  set.  36,  in  ]\Iarch,  1826,  ob- 
served a  pulsating  tumour  about  the  size  of 
a  small  hen's  egg,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  third  of  tlie  right  side  of  the  neck, 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  tlie  carotid 
artery,  which,  to  the  present  period,  (Sept. 
2d,  1827)  has  progressively  enlarged.  A 
prominent  tumour  now  extends  from  the 
clavicle  on  the  right  side,  upwards  to  near 
the  OS  hyoides,  pressing  on  tlie  trachea, 
and  bearing  it  off  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
passing  uuder  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
(which  is  stretched  over  it)  to  nearly  aa 
inch  beyond  its  outer  border.  The  integu- 
ments of  this  side  of  the  neck,  particularly 
in  front  of  the  tumour,  are  thin,  shining, 
and  loaded  with  varicose  veins.  The  tumour 
is  firm  at  its  circumference,  but  soft  in  its 
centre,  and,  by  pressure,  its  size  can  be 
diminished  ;  it  pulsates  strongly,  the  throbs 
being  synchronous  with  those  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  stethoscope  in- 
dicates it  to  be  purely  aneurismal,  and,  by 
this  instrument,  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
appears  to  be  acting  on  an  increased  quan- 


*  Some  person,  signing  himself  "  A  Sur- 
geon of  Chatham,"  sent  a  superficial  account 
of  this  case  to  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet, 
written  ten  days  after  the  operation,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  he  was  induced  to  do 
so,  fearing  that  the  despotism  which  reigns 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army, 
might  prevent  my  tendering  it  to  the  public  ; 
therefore,  I  feel  compelled  to  inform  that 
Gentleman,  that  if  he  will  look  to  the  re- 
cords of  medicine  and  surgery,  he  will  find, 
that  some  of  our  military  medical  officers 
liave,  since  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Director  General,  by  the  publication  of 
tlieir  experience,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  improvement  of  our  art,  and  that  so  far 
from  there  being  a  wish  in  the  department 
to  crush  merit,  every  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed the  most  junior  officer  to  advance  him- 
self (as  far  as  military  regulations  will  per- 
mit) by  laudable  exertions. 
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tity  of  blood,  with  more  force  than  natural. 
The  poor  woman  is  much  emaciated,  and 
her  deglutition  and  respiration,  which  have 
been  much  impaired  for  some  months,  are 
now  almost  annihilated. 

6.  Dr.  Clarke,  physician  to  the  forces  ; 
staff-surgeons  Burton,  Clarke,  and  Daun, 
with  other  officers  of  the  medical  stafl',  and 
most  of  the  neighbouring  practitioners,  as- 
sembled this  day ;  and,  after  considering 
the  case,  were  of  opinion  that  an  operation 
would  be  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  more- 
over, from  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  the  carotid 
artery. 

11.  This  morning,  my  medical  friends 
wrote  tome  saying,  "  That  as  Covis  had  not 
swallowed  any  thing  for  the  last  nine  days, 
her  respiration  was  becoming  more  alarm- 
ing, and  her  voice  had  almost  failed  her, 
added  to  her  own  supplications  and  the  en- 
treaties of  her  friends,  they  wislied  that  I 
might  now  attempt  to  secure  the  carotid 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism."  Accord- 
ingly, at  three  o'clock,  v.m.,  I  proceeded 
as  follows  : — The  patient  beinjj  placed  on 
a  table,  with  her  head  and  shotilders  slightly 
elevated,  I  endeavoured  to  gaiu  as  much 
space  as  possible,  by  bending  her  neck  to 
the  opposite  side  ;  but  this  I  found  totally 
impracticable,  from  the  dreadful  suflfering 
and  sense  of  immediate  suffocation  she  ex- 
perienced on  the  slightest  attempt  to  accom- 
plish this  end  ;  therefore,  with  her  head  ra- 
ther inclined  to  the  diseased  side,  I  com- 
menced an  incision  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
(which  was  very  promiaent,)  and  carried  it 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  for  two 
inches,  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ; 
by  which  the  external  jugular  vein  was  ex- 
posed, crossing  the  centre  of  the  wound  ; 
and  fearing  troublesome  hiemorrhage  from  its 
division,  I  included  it  within  two  ligatures, 
and  then  cut  between  them;  the  cervical 
fascia  and  platy^ma  being  dissected  off,  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  was  rea- 
dily brought  into  view,  by  the  side  of  which 
lay  a  tortuous  plexus  of  dilated  veins  ;  these 
being  pushed  off  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife,  I  endeavoured  to  divaricate  the  lips 
of  the  wound  with  brass  retractors,  but  from 
the  tense  state  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mus- 
cle, I  found  it  almost  impossible,  and  the 
slightest  attempt  produced  much  pain  and 
more  laboured  respiration,  with  swelling  of 
the  cervical  veins,  and,  from  these  difficul- 
ties, added  to  the  great  depth  at  which  the 
carotid  lay,  in  consequence  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  tumour  forcing  all  the  parts  out 
of  their  natural  situation,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  integuments  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tumour  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
and  by  this  expedient  I  was  enabled  to  lace- 


rate the  cellular  tissue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  liyoides,  which  bone  1  at  length 
reached,  and  found  that  it  was  situated  be- 
tween one  and  a  half  and  two  inches  from 
the  surface  ;  then,  by  a  little  manipulation, 
I  succeeded  in  pushing  the  tumour  some- 
what downwards,  and  to  the  opposite  side  ; 
thus  exposing  the  sheath  of  the  vessels, 
which,  when  I  had  removed  the  descendens 
noni  to  the  outer  side,  was  opened  in  the 
usual  manner  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
in  the  deep  and  bloody  cavity,  with  the 
great  impediment  of  an  enormous  internal 
jugular  vein.  The  portion  of  the  artery  im- 
mediately above  the  aneurism  was  dilated, 
and  not  more  tlian  half  an  incli  of  its  extre- 
mity  appeared  sound,  on  which,  witli  a 
common  silver  probe,  I  placed  a  single  silk 
ligature.  The  wound  was  lightly  dressed, 
and  the  patient  put  to  bed,  not  having  been 
more  tlian  fifteen  minutes  on  tlie  table.  Be- 
fore I  tied  the  ligature,  I  allowed  many  of 
the  gentlemen  present  to  examine  if  the 
artery  was  really  included  ;  as  I  feared  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  my 
veracity,  a  short  time  before  having  read 
in  The  Lancet  a  lecture  of  Mr.  Liston's, 
in  wliich  he  scouted  the  idea  of  ftlr.  War- 
drop's  ever  having  placed  a  ligature  on  the 
carotid,  beyond  an  aneurismul  sac. 

Immediately  on  the  tightening  of  the  liga- 
ture. Dr.  Clark  observed  to  me,  that  the  tu- 
mour was  more  soft  and  less  prominent  thau 
before  the  operation  ;  and  this,  to  those  who 
heard  the  observation,  and  myself,  was  ob- 
vious enough;  but,  if  I  recollect  well,  a 
similar  change  was  observed  in  the  case 
operated  on  by  Mr.  Lambert.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case  it  may  be  read,  that 
the  poor  woman  had  not  swallowed  any 
thing  for  nine  days,  that  her  respiration  was 
particularly  distressing,  and  that  her  voice 
had  almost  failed  her ;  but  the  reader  will 
not  be  a  little  surprised  when  I  say,  that 
before  the  wound  was  dressed,  she  swal- 
lowed nearly  ten  ounces  of  wine  and  water, 
and  such  was  her  relief,  that  she  actually 
thanked  me  for  the  benefit  I  had  conferred 
on  her,  and,  if  allowed,  would  have  pro- 
longed the  conversation. 

So  far  I  have  copied  verbatim  from  notes 
taken  as  the  circumstances  occurred  ;  but 
the  operation  being  safely  executed,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  details,  after  this  manner, 
can  be  no  more  interesting,  and  as  long  nar- 
rations never  fail  to  exhaust  the  most  stu- 
dious, I  have  tlioughc  proper  to  condense 
the  remainder  of  this  case.  Until  the  14th 
day  she  required  four  small  bleedings,  to 
keep  down  arterial  action,  and  ease  pain  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  ;  gentle  enemata 
were  employed  to  regulate  lier  bowels  ;  her 
respiration  and  deglutition  rapidly  improved  ; 
her  food  consisted  of  strong  beef  tea  and 
jelly,  and  she  had  easy  nights,  without  the 
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slightest  tendency  tooitliopn<Ta,from  which 
she  had  suffVred  nuicii  previous  to  tlie  ope- 
ration ;  tlie  tuiijour  rapidly  decreased,  and 
its  pulsations  became  more  weak.  The  li- 
j,^ature  was  cast  oft"  on  the  19tliday,*  and 
the  wound  was  liealed  on  the  27tli,  at  which 
period  she  left  her  bed,  the  tumour  being 
reduced  to  one  half  its  bulk,  and  almost  free 
from  pulsatio;i. 

At  the  present  time,  April  19th,  she  is 
in  perfect  health  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  rem- 
nant of  the  tumour,  the  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart  has  ceased,  and  her  respiration 
and  deglutition  are  natural. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  brief  paper  with 
a  few  concise  observations,  which  perhaps 
may  not  be  useless. — Dilatation  of  the  ves- 
sel may  have  been  the  first  morbid  change 
in  the  above  case  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  wo- 
man, there  was  a  sac  communicating  with 
the  artery,  as  described  by  Scarpa.  The 
carotid  was  undoubtedly  secured  on  the  dis- 
tal side  of  the  tumour  ;  and  I  never  tied,  or 
saw  an  aitery  tied,  on  the  cardiac  side  of 
an  aneurism,  wliere  the  cure  was  more  per- 
fect. I  have  not  seen  any  of  Mr.  Wardrop's 
cases,  nor  that  of  ]Mr.  Lambert,  but  I  have 
read  of  them  all  in  The  Lancet  ;  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  Editor  of  Uiat  periodical 
lias  performed  a  public  good,  in  recommend- 
ing the  ligature  of  arteries  on  the  distal  side 
of  aneurisms,  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  the  jn-ecepts  of  J.  Hunter.  For 
the  last  six  months  I  have  kept  this  case 
from  the  public  eye,  that  I  might  S];eak 
firmly  and  without  contradiction  as  to  its 
termination  ;  and  though  it  is  foreign  to  my 
occupation  in  life,  and  my  desire  also,  to 
litigate  on  any  subject,  professional  or  other- 
wise, yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  tliat, 
in  ray  opinion.  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  not 
acted  judiciously  in  ridiculing  a  foreign 
journalist  because  he  had  ofl'ered  praise  to 
English  surgeons  for  the  advancement  they 
Lad  made  in  this  department  of  their  art  ; 
and  if  heretofore  Dr.  Johnson  could  find  no 
successful  operation  ou  the  jirinciple  of  Des- 
champs,  let  him  profit  by  this,  and  in  future 


*  This  period  will  no  doubt  appear  long, 
but  when  1  secure  vessels  for  aneurism,  1 
never  employ  the  force  recommended  by 
the  late  Dr.  Jones,  as  I  am  convinced  the 
division  of  the  two  inner  tunics  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  etl'usion  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  lymph  to  become  the  medium  of  adhe- 
sion ;  and  I  have  but  little  do  ;bt,  that  if 
surgeons  would  use  less  force  on  the  ap- 
plication of  these  ligatures  secondary  h?3- 
morrhage  would  he  a  less  uncommon  conse- 
quence of  operations  for  aneurisms.  The 
period  is  not  far  distant  when  1  may  submit 
this  subject  more  fully  to  the  public. 


learn  to  be  more  guarded  when  criticising 
matters  of  serioua  importance  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  professional  knowledge  and 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

As  every  fact  that  can  tend  to  prove  or 
disj)rove  an  unsettled  point  must  be  consi- 
dered more  or  less  valuable,  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  subjoin,  as  an  appendix  to  this 
case,  a  concise  account  of  a  patient  who,  in 
the  summer  of  1^23,  was  admitted  into  the 
VVhitworth  Medical  Hospital,  Dublin,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Cuming.  His  complaint, 
on  admission,  was  registered  as  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm  ;  but  a  large  tumour  being 
discovered  in  the  axilla,  the  late  Professor 
Todd  was  called  to  see  the  patient;  and, 
after  careful  examination,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  an  aneurism,  which, 
from  its  magnitude,  had  lost  its  pulsation  ; 
but,  to  settle  the  point,  he  punctured  it, 
and  florid  blood  followed  the  insertion  of  a 
probe.  VVhen  passed  inwards  for  about 
three  inches,  the  nature  of  the  case  being 
decided,  the  man  was  removed  to  the  Rich- 
mond Surgical  Hospital ;  where,  from  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  consequent  on  the 
puncture,  he  died  in  a  few  days.  I\Ir.  Todd 
requested  that  I  might  examine  the  body, 
and,  from  notes  made  after  the  dissection, 
I  abstract  the  following  : — "  The  aneurism, 
wliich  was  of  large  size,  occupied  the  right 
axilla  ;  the  sac,  in  many  places,  was  almost 
absorbed,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  this  cavity  ;  when  opened, 
it  contained  large  quantities  of  laminated 
tibrine,  and,  in  its  centre,  was  a  cavity  hold- 
ing about  eight  ounces  of  coagulated  blood  ; 
communicating  with  the  cavity,  there  was  an 

opening  of  this  size  (         \  in  the  axillary 

artery,  below  which  the  vessel  was  oblite- 
rated for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  corre- 
sponding to  the  situation  where  the  sac  so 
firmly  adhered." — Here,  then,  was  a  case 
where  the  aneurism  was  undergoing  a  spon- 
taneous cure,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour  having  obliterated  the  artery 
on  its  distal  side ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
valuable  fact,  towards  confirming  the  utility 
of  reviving  the  operation  of  Desciiamps  ; 
and  so  much  was  I  impressed  with  this 
opinion,  that  before  JMr.  Wardrop  published 
his  first  essay,  I  recommended  the  operation 
in  a  case  of  large  carotid  aneurism,  in  a 
public  hospital ;  but  my  chance  was  to  be 
laughed  at.  However,  when  I  again  meet 
the  two  surgeons  who  so  wantonly  ridiculed 
me,  it  will  be  my  turn  to  laugh  at  them. 

Chatham,  April  23d,  1828. 
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WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
^pril  26,  18'28. 

Last  Meeting  of  the  \9th  Session. 
Dr.  SoMERviLi.E  in  the  Chair. 

DISCUSSION  ON  PHTHISIS. 

Dr,  Milligan  introduced  the  subject  of 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  m  hich  he  defined  as 
consisting  of  certain  phenomena  refeirible 
to  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
which  tubercles  may  remain  quiescent  for  a 
long  period,  or  become  softened  and  coughed 
up,  leaving  a  cavity.  The  indications  of 
cure,  Dr.  JMilligan  considered,  v^ere,  to  pro- 
mote tlie  resolution  of  the  tubercles,  and  to 
allay  inflammation  ;  tlie  remedial  measures 
he  recommended  were,  a  combination  ot 
tincture  of  nux  vomica,  iodine,  and  digitalis, 
a  vegetable  and  milk  diet,  daily  exercise, 
warm  clothing,  a  temperature  of  60°  to  68°, 
a  residence  in  the  south  of  France  or  Italy 
during  the  winter  months.  If  the  patient 
have  pain  in  the  chest  or  hwmoptoe,  then. 
Dr.  M.  observed,  blood-letting  may  be  had 
recourse  to ;  but  it  should  be  used  cautiously, 
and  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  cup- 
ping or  leeches,  is  preferable  to  general 
blood-letting. 

Dr.  Milligan  next  proposed  the  following 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Soci- 
ety : — Is  phthisis  curable, — is  it  an  here- 
ditary disease  ;  and,  if  so,  can  we  avert  if! 
"When  tuberculous  matter  is  deposited,  can 
it  be  resolved,  or  can  we  prevent  its  further 
progress,  so  as  to  prolong  life  to  an  inde- 
finite period?  Is  haemoptoe  a  cause  or 
consequence  of  phthisis  1  Lastly,  Is  the 
expectoration  of  pus  necessarily  fatal  1  Tlie 
questions,  as  respects  the  sanability  of 
phthisis,  its  hereditary  nature,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  a  resolution  of  tuber- 
culous matter,  were  answered  by  Dr.  INI.  in 
the  affirmative.  Hsemoptoe  he  considered 
rather  as  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  phthisis, 
and  purulent  expectoration  as  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Several  cases  were  related  in 
confirmation  of  the  latter  opinion. 

Dr.  Bahry  remarked  that  phthisis,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  given,  does  not 
begin  until  the  softening  of  the  tubercle 
takes  place.  The  nature  of  tubercle,  and 
the  manner  of  its  formation,  were  important 
subjects  for  consideration  ;  he  believed  that 
the' greyish  granule  which  is  first  seen  is 
consequent  upon  inflammation.  Dr.  Bariy 
contended  that  there  are  no  facts  on  record 
which  prove  the  absorption  of  tuberculous 
matter  ;  believing  that  the  deposit  was  a 
consequence  of  inflammation,  he  would  de- 
pend on  a  cautious  use  of  the  lancet ;  in 


respect  to  local  blood-letting,  he  considered 
it  to  be,  in  many  cases,  decidedly  injurious  ; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Clark  of  Kome  (who  was  present),  whe- 
ther he  had  not  seen  haemoptoe  induced 
by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  chest. 

Mr.  Hunt  inquired  whether  pulmonary 
tubercles  are  not  found  to  be,  in  many  in- 
stances, congenital. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  combated  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Barry,  that  the  deposit  of  tuber- 
culous matter  is  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action  ;  asking  why,  if  it  really  were  so,  we 
did  not  see  tuberculous  matter  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  where  the  most  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  inflammation  have  prevailed. 
Dr.  T.  related  the  particulars  of  a  case  oc- 
curring in  a  member  of  his  own  family,  who 
had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  phthisis, 
but,  under  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  recovered. 

Mr.  Lambeut  thought  that  the  circum- 
stances of  tubercles  being  found  in  the  lungs 
of  the  fcetus,  and  also  of  their  presence  in 
numc-rous  instances  where  no  signs  of  inflam- 
matory' action  had  ever  existed,  were  in 
themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  doctrine  which  referred  them  to  in- 
flammation. Mr.  L.  wished  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  Society  on  the  contagiousness 
of  phthisis. 

Dr.  Gregory  denied  that  tubercles  had 
ever  been  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  fo:tus, 
or  in  any  instance  where  the  signs  of  in- 
flammation had  not  existed. 

Ur.  Johnstone  related  the  particulars  of 
a  case  of  tubercular  phthisis  occurring  in  a 
medical  man,  wliere,  after  death,  a  large  ca- 
vity was  found  in  the  lungs,  whicli  had  be- 
come lined,  and  the  disease  evidently  was 
in  the  progress  towards  cure. 

Dr.  Barry  now  mitigated  his  former  as- 
sertions, by  avowing  that  he  did  not  consi- 
der inflammation  to  be  essentially  necessary 
in  all  cases  to  the  production  of  tuberculous 
matter ;  but  he  thought  it  was  always  the 
cause  of  the  development  of  the  tubercles. 

Mr.  Bennett  argued  that  it  is  proved  tu- 
berculous matter  is  not  the  product  of  in- 
flammatisn,  by  its  being  found  in  the  foetus, 
by  its  not  being  met  with  at  the  latter 
periods  of  life,  by  the  lung  being  sound  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tubercle,  and  by  these 
bodies  being  found  in  animals  not  prone  to 
inflammation.  He  thouglit  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  tubercles  were  paiasitic  animals  ; 
that  they  had  an  animalcular  origin,  com- 
mencing as  hydatids,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Baron.  JMr.  B.  further  remark- 
ed, that  in  I'aris,  where  cows  and  horses 
are  often  badly  kept,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
these  animals  to  die  of  tubercular  phtliisis. 

There  were  a  few  other  observations, 
which  fell  from  members  in  different  parts 
of  tile  debate,  which  are  important,  and  we 
may  here  condense  them. — Dr.  Thompson 
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spoke  of  a  case  in  which,  as  he  believed, 
the  tincture  of  iodine  Iiad  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  tubercles  :  the  patient  was  a 
delicate  boy,  eijrhteen  years  of  age  ;  he  had 
8  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  many  of  liis  fa- 
mily had  died  of  tubercular  phthisis ;  tlie 
iodine  was  exhibited  in  consequence  of 
bronchocele  ;  and  although  the  patient  had 
previously  all  the  symptoms  wliich  had 
been  present  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  had  been  the  forerunners  of  fatal 
disease;  yet,  under  the  use  of  the  medicine, 
his  general  health  improved,  and  he  became 
a  stout  man.  The  tincture  of  iodine  was 
given,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-five  minims, 
three  times  a  day  ;  flnd  it  was  readily  de- 
lected in  the  urine,  by  means  of  starch.  Mr. 
Hunt,  having  seen  many  cases  of  threatened 
phthisis  yield  to  the  exhibition  of  tonics, 
regarded  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Barry  as  highly 
injurious.  Dr.  JNliiligan  said  he  had  not 
exhibited  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  any 
case  of  plitliisis,  but  had  given  it  in  one  case 
of  bronchial  affection  with  great  success  ; 
and  Mr.  Bingham,  on  this  point,  observed, 
that  as  the  medicine  in  question  is  almost  a 
specific  in  dysentery,  some  analogy  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  tlie  two  diseases, 
phthisis  and  dysentery,  which  would  serve 
to  explain  the  modus  agendi  of  the  nux 
vomica.  In  reference  to  Dr.  Barry's  asser- 
tion, that  leeches  applied  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  inflamed  organ,  acted  injuri- 
ously by  drawing  blood  to  the  part,  a  Mem- 
ber stated  that  he  was  in  tlie  constant  habit 
of  applying  leeches  to  the  inside  of  the  eye- 
lid in  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Dr.  So- 
MEnvii.LF,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  took 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  formation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Society  ;  commented,  in  terms 
of  congratulation,  on  its  present  flourishing 
condition,  and  tlie  amicable  manner  in  which 
the  debates  of  the  present  session  had  been 
conducted ;  and  concluded  by  announcing 
that  the  Society  had  now  closed  its  meet- 
ings until  next  October. 

Dr.  Somerville  left  the  chair  amidst  loud 
applause. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
April  28,  18^3. 

Dr.  Haslam,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

DISCUSSION    ON    THE     MEANS    OF    SUPPLYING 
SUBJECTS    FOR    ANATOMICAL    PURPOSES. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society,  it  was  announced  that  a  committee 
had  been  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  tlie 


House  of  Lords,  complaining  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  now  oppose  the  cultivation  of 
anatomical  science. 

This  evening,  a  petition  was  read,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Shearman  and  Dr.  Burue,  two  of 
the  committee  ;  it  was  nearly  similar  to  the 
one  agreed  upon  for  the  Commons,  of  which 
we  gave  a  copy  last  week.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  petitioning  the  Lords  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  supereiogatory,  inasmuch 
as  the  House  of  Commons  have  appointed  a 
Committee,  with  full  powers  to  investigate 
the  subject.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  was  argued  that  it  would  be 
better  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  then,  if  an  adequate  remedy 
were  not  proposed,  to  petition  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

It  was  eventually  determined,  that  the 
petition  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  an  animated  discussion  was  kept 
up,  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  on 
that  part  of  the  penal  law  which  consigns 
the  body  of  the  murderer  to  dissection.  It 
was  very  ably  argued  by  various  members, 
that  so  long  as  the  present  clause  remains, 
condemning  the  murderer  to  dissection,  the 
public  will  never  consent  to  the  appropria- 
tion even  of  unclaimed  bodies,  to  anatomical 
purposes  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  tliat  dissec- 
tion being  now  made  by  law  a  part  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  most  vile  offender 
against  God  or  man,  the  public  naturally 
regard  it  as  a  stigma,  which  they  will  not 
permit  to  be  affixed  to  the  unofi'ending  poor. 
My.  Kingdon  very  justly  remarked,  that  the 
clause  alluded  to,  is  the  "  pivot"  on  which 
all  our  grievances,  turn  ;  and,  that  it  is  im- 
peratively necessary  the  law  should  be  re- 
pealed as  a  preliminary  measure. 


MR.    ABERNETHV  S    CinCULAR. 

"  Jddressed  tn  the  Governors  of  St.  Dartkolo- 
mpw's  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Abernelhy. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

When  the  Governors  accepted  my  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  surgeon  at  their 
last  Midsummer  court,  they  did  ine  the 
honour  of  voting  me  their  thanks  for  my 
past  services,  and  expressed  their  desire, 
that  I  should  be  requested  to  continue  my 
lectures  as  heretofore,  and  also  that  I  should 
be  elected  a  governor.  'J'he  latter  subject 
was,  however,  in  conformity  to  custom,  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee, which  subsequently  declared,  that  it 
could  not  recommend  me  as  a  governor,  be- 
cause I  was  a  lecturer, 

'i'he  alleged  reason  must,  I  think,  appear 
invalid  to  every  unbiassed  person.    I  was  a 
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MK.  ABERNETHY'S  CIllCULAK. 


lecturer  before  any  theatre  was  built  in  your 
bospital,  and  continued  to  lecture  lor  nearly 
forty  years,  perfectly  free  and  independent 
of  the  governors.  In  the  year  lii-26,  the 
governors  thought  it  right  to  elect  the  lec- 
turer of  the  medical  school  at  their  annual 
midsummer  meeting  ;  and  the  Committee, 
on  that  occasion,  recommended,  "  that  JMr. 
Abemethy  be  continued  lecturer."  Surely 
this  cannot  be  deemed  an  election  ;  and, 
being  entirely  unsolicited  on  my  part,  it 
cannot  convert  my  former  freedom  into  pre- 
sent bondage.  In  the  following  year,  Aug, 
li!27,  the  Committee  consigned  the  appoint- 
ment of  lecturer  to  the  medical  officers,  and 
thereby  annulled  the  supposition  of  their 
deriving  such  appointment  from  the  gover- 
nors, and  consequently  of  the  lecturers 
being  accounted  officers  of  the  hospital. 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  hospital,  that  if  a 
governor  accept  an  office  belonging  to  tliat 
establishment,  and  receive  a  charge  and 
salary,  he  cannot  then  ))0sses3  and  exercise 
the  privileges  of  a  governor,  ihe  lecturers 
neither  receive  charge  nor  salary,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  accounted  officers  of  the 
hospital. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Committee 
for  not  recommending  mc  as  a  governor  ap- 
pearing invalid,  and  the  governors  having, 
at  their  last  Midsummer  court,  accepted  the 
usual  donation  which  has  hitherto  juocured 
for  the  retiring  medical  officers  the  honour 
of  being  elected  a  governor,  it  is  intended 
to  be  proposed  and  seconded,  by  governors 
of  the  highest  respectability,  that  1  should 
be  elected  a  governor  at  your  next  general 
court,  to  be  holden  on  the  23d  inst.,  at 
twelve  o'clock  precisely.  I  beg  leave  to 
solicit  your  suffrages  on  this  occasion,  assur- 
ing you  that  ray  only  view  in  wishing  to 
obtain  this  honour,  is  that  I  may  possess  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  my  endeavours  to 
promote  tire  prosperity  of  your  hospital, 
and  of  similar  institutions. 

The  assig-ned,and  apparently  invalid,  rea- 
son of  the  Committee  for  not  proposing  me 
as  a  governor,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
real  one.  The  Committee  first  took  upon 
itself  to  investigate  the  tiuth  of  calumnies 
published  against  me  in  a  most  scandalous 
periodical  pamphlet,  called  The  Lancet; 
it,  however,  neither  condemned  nor  acquit- 
ted me,  but  has  left  me  a  suspected  charac- 
ter. This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  your 
Committee,  gives  me,  1  think,  a  just  claim 
to  solicit  the  governors  to  hear  my  defence  ; 
and,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  I  have, 
in  any  instance,  acted  in  a  disingenuous  or 
self-interested  manner,  I  am  willing  to  be 
expelled  from  your  hospital  with  every  de- 
eree  of  insult  and  injury  that  indignation  or 
inger  could  inflict  ;  hut  if  it  should  appear 
that  1  have  steadily  pursued  a  directly  o\)- 
posite  line  of  conduct,  then,  i  trust,  that 


the  governors  will  not  deny  me  the  only 
reward  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow 
for  more  than  forty  years  of  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  your  hospital,  and  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  much  obliged  and  very 
obedient  servant, 

.ToHN  Abeiinetiiy. 
Bedford  Row,  21st  April,  1828." 


nOI-E    AND    CORNER    SURGERY    AT    CUV  S 
HOSPITAL. 

To  the  EcUtm-  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, — I  am  a  hosjjital  surgeon  who,  a 
few  days  since,  arrived  in  London  to  make  a 
short  stay,  and  as  private  business  unexpect- 
edly called  me  hither,  1  did  not  seek  intro- 
duction to  any  of  your  hospital  surgeons; 
hut  learning  that  to  day  v.'as  an  operating 
day  at  Guy's  Hospital,  1  repaired  there  this 
morning,  and  in  the  waiting  room  saw  a 
notice,  that  there  was  to  be  an  operation  at 
one  o'clock,  which  1  heard  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.  A.  Key  ;  when  the  hour  ap- 
proached, the  pupils  began  to  enter  the 
oi)eratiiig  theatre,  and  1  followed,  (I  should 
hope  with  that  modesty  which  becomes  a 
stranger),  but,  to  my  surprise,  my  steps  were 
suddenly  shortened  by  the  rude  interference 
of  a  sturdy  porter;  and  I  was  compelled  to 
withdraw.  Now,  i\lr.  Editor,  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  have  performed  almost  all  the  capi- 
tal operations  of  surgery;  as  those  for  stone, 
aneurism,  hernia,  &c.  in  a  public  hospital 
and  private  life,  and  I  have  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  invite  those  medical  gentlemen  whom 
I  knew,  and  admit  those  who  wished  to  see 
me  operate;  and,  Sir,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  it  becomes  every  hospital  surgeon  to 
allow  his  professional  brethren  the  gratifica- 
tion, (if  they  consider  it  in  that  light,)  of 
witnessing  his  skill  and  dexterity  ;  and  in 
London  and  other  lar^e  towns,  the  hospital 
SUV  'ons  should  recollect,  that  strangers  are 
oft^n  passing  through,  who  would  wish  to 
devote  an  hour  in  the  week  they  may  be 
enabled  to  remain,  in  contrasting  practice 
and  forming  opinions,  of  men  holding  high 
official  a]'ipointmeuts.  By  affording  this 
letter  a  place  in  your  journal,  you  will  oblige 
Your  humble  servant, 

G.  B. 
Tuesday,  April  29th,  1823. 

P.S.  Should  JMr.  Key,  Bransby  Cooper, 
or  ocher  officers  of  this  Hospital,  bend  their 
steps  at  any  period  towards  the  scene  of 
action  I  may  be  engaged  in,  they  shall  meet 
with  a  more  gentlemanly  reception  than  I 
received  in  their  hospital. 


DR.  FORBES  AND  MR.  GUTHRIE. 


Ibh 


Dn.    FonBT-S    AND    MR.    CUTJIIIIE. 

To  the  Editoi-  of  The  Lancf.t. 

Sin,— In  your  last  Number,  Dr.  Forbes 
Las  stated,  in  his  letter  of  the  l.nh  of"  April, 
that  the  I'acts  counecteil  witli  the  alteration 
of  the  admission  ticket  for  the  Westminster 
Eye  Infirmary,  "  might  possibly  be  known 
only  to  fllr.  Guthrie  and  himself,"  and  from 
this  infers,  that  the  resolution  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee attributing  incorrL-ctness  of  state- 
ment to  liimself,  may,  probably,  be  founded 
in  error  :  this  seems  plausible  enough,  but 
Dr.  Forbes  well  hwws  it  is  not  true,  as  was 
proved  by  the  following  affidavit,  wliich  was 
laid  before  the  Committee,  and  corroborated 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Forbes,  by  the  senior 
pupils  attending  the  Institution  at  the  period 
in  question. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  D.  Tedbs. 

April '29,  1828. 

(Copy.) 

5,  Slaflbrd  Place,  Pimlico, 
March  10,  1828. 
My  dear  Sir, — To  the  questions  you  have 
submitted  to  me,  I  beg  to  give  the  following 
answers : 

Qnes.  1st.  At  what  time  did  I  change  my 
hours  of  attendance  at  the  Infirmary'? 

^ns.  On  the  2d  of  .January,   1827. 

Ques.  2d.  Did  Dr.  Forbes  make  any  alte- 
ration in  the  hours  of  attendance  in  conse- 
qnence  ? 

^ns.  Yes,  from  the  same  date  he  always 
came  at  half  past  eleven. 

Ques.  3d.  Were  the  patients  regularly  in- 
formed of  the  change  1 

Ans.  For  at  least  a  fortnight,  (and  I  feel 
pretty  certain  duiing  the  whole  month  of 
December,)  I  mentioned  it  frequently  on 
each  Infirmary  morning  to  both  patients  and 
pupils,  requesting  them  to  disseminate  it 
also,  and  I  have  heard  you  do  the  same.  I 
likewise,  by  your  order,  wrote  notices  to  the 
same  effect,  which  were  pasted  on  the  doors 
of  the  waitiiig  rooms,  and  not  removed  for 
some  weeks  after  the  alteration. 

Ques.  4th.  Did  you  ask  me  whether  any 
change  should  be  made  in  the  admission 
letters  1 

Ans.  I  perfectly  remember  asking  you 
what  had  better  be  done  about  them,  as  we 
had  but  recently  had  a  fresh  supply  (about 
.500, 1  think)  printed.  You  replied,  "Those 
need  not  be  wasted  ;  they  will  do  if  the 
word  twelve  be  written  in  the  margin,  and 
ten  be  erased."  After  a  few  mornings, 
half  past  eleven  was  substituted  for  twelve, 
Dr.  Forbes  having  stated  that  he  could  not 
attend  at  the  latter  hour,  as  it  would  inter- 


fere with  his  other  engagements.  From  the 
commencement  of  .January  till  the  end  of 
iMay,  wlien  I  left  tlie  Infirmary,  I  never 
failed  to  make  the  written  alteration,  and 
scarcely  a  letter  was  written  during  that  pe- 
riod for  any  patient  but  by  myself,  as  the 
books  will  testify. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

•J.  D.  Tebds. 
To  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

2,  Berkeley  Street,  I'iccadilly. 

Middlesex. 

I  liereby  make  affidavit  that  the  whole  of 
this  letter  is  true. 

J.  D.  Tebbs. 

5,  Stafford  Place,  Pimlico. 

Sworn  at  the  Police  Office,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  this  11th  day  of  March, 
1823,  before  me. 


(Signed) 


J.  E.  Con  ANT. 


EDINBURGH     VETEP.lNAKy    SCJIOOr,. 

The  veterinary  lectures,  by  Mr.  Dick, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  Sa- 
ciety  of  Scotland,  being  concluded  for  this 
session,  seven  of  the  practical  students  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination,  on 
Wednesday  last.  Several  eminent  medical 
gentlemen  of  this  city  kindly  aflbrded  their 
aid,  in  superintending  and  conducting  the 
business  of  the  day,  and,  from  the  mode  of 
examination  adopted,  they  were  unani- 
mously enabled  to  express  their  high  satis- 
faction at  tlie  proficiency  of  the  students, 
and  to  recommend  them  strongly  to  public 
favour.  Besides  the  Committee,  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  Veterinary 
School,  witli  JNlr.  Macdonald  of  Staffa,  prin- 
cipal secretary,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  assistant- 
secretary,  the  following  directors  and  mem- 
bers were  present : — Sir  .John  Hope  of 
Pinkie,  Bart.  ;  Sir  R.  K.  Dick  of  Preston- 
field,  Bart. ;  Sir  David  Maxwell  of  Car- 
dones,  Bart. ;  the  very  reverend  Principal 
Baird  ;  G.  M.  Grant,  Esq.  of  Ballindalloch  ; 
J.  Corse  Scott,  F2sq.  of  Sinton ;  Commissioner 
Ferrier  ;  A.  Young,  Esii-  of  Ilarburn  ;  II.  C. 
Rattray,  Esq.;  and  A.  Fergusson,  Es(j.  of 
Woodhill.  Before  separating,  Mr.  'Wood, 
iu  the  name  of  his  professional  brethren 
and  himself,  took  occasion  to  notice,  in  very 
flattering  terms,  their  sense  of  ]\Ir.  Dick's 
exertions  and  success  in  imparting  know- 
ledge to  his  pupils,  and  their  conviction  of 
t!i(i  immense  advantage,  which  must  accrue 
from  such  an  establishment  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  School. 
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ON  VISION.— UTERINE  POLYPUS. 


ON    VISION,  BY  T.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — An  essay  appeared  in  the  last  Num- 
ber* of  The  Lancet,  on  the  subject  of  vi- 
sion,in  reference  to  wliich,  the  autlior  would 


ditions  on  which  the  higher  classes  of  ani- 
mals possess  the  power  of  extensive  vision. 
If  the  refractive  powers  of  the  human  eye 
had  been  equal  to  that  of  the  minor  animals, 
objects  might  have  been  seen  nearer,  which 
would  have  been  no  material  advantage, 
while  the  power  of  distant  vision  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished.  Again,  if  the 
refractive  powers  of  the  eyes  of  the  minor  ani- 


remark,  that  the  results  of  all  his  experi-  mals  were  identical  with  those  of  the  higher 
ments  are  evidently  accordant  with  optical  i  classes,  a  needless  power  of  distant  vision 
principles,   but  he    then  studiously  avoided  i  had  been  granted,  and  one  positively  essen- 


noticing  the  rationale  of  his  data,  it  being 
his  exclusive  intention  to  establish  positions 
on  decisive  experiments.  His  main  object 
was  to  deduce  pliysiological  arguments  from 
optical  facts — facts  demonstrable  to  the  illit- 
erate and  the  wise ;  and  arguments,  not 
more  calculated  to  bias  tbe  mind  of  the 
optician  than  that  of  the  student  unskilled 
in  the  science.  But,  if  a  theoretical  expla- 
nation be  not  deemed  superfluous,  it  will 
be  inserted,  when  required,  in  any  appro- 
priate publication.  The  operation  of  well 
known  scientific  principles  is  not  always 
detected,  and  therefore  not  always  adduced, 
in  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
following  quotation  from  Nicholson's  Jour- 
nal (quarto  series)  will  afford  a  striking 
example. 

"  Every  attentive  observer  must  have 
taken  notice,  that  light  is  of  as  much  con- 
sequence to  artificial  vision  as  magnifying 
power.  It  may,  therefore,  afford  matter  of 
surprise,  that  tlie  most  variable  of  all  ad- 
justments of  the  eye,  viz.,  that  of  aperture, 
should  never  be  introduced  into  our  artifi- 
cial combinations.  Distant  woods,  and  other 
land  objects,  are  invisible  to  a  higli  mag- 
nifying power  for  want  of  light,  when  tlie 
same  object  may  be  distinctl}'  seen  witli  a 
lower.  By  means  of  an  artificial  iris,  which 
an  ingenious  artist  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  contriving,  this  disadvantage  in  teles- 
copes might  be  obviated,"  &c.  &c. 

Now,  the  writer  of  this  ought  to  have 
known,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
correct  this  defect  in  the  powerful  telescope, 
for  tlie  very  cause  of  its  great  power  is  the 
cause  of  the  disadvantage  he  would  attempt 
to  obviate,  viz.,  the  low  refractive  power  of 
the  object-glass.  The  small  aperture  of  the 
instrument,  so  far  from  being  the  cause, 
Las  an  opposite  tendency,  and  no  degree 
of  light,  however  obtained,  would  effect  the 
desired  improvement.  This  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist ;  it  will 
enable  him  to  conceive  the  important  con- 


tial  denied,  viz.,  that  of  seeing  to  seize 
their  prey  or  eat  their  food,  which,  when 
sufficiently  near,  would  not  only  have  been 
but  dimly  seen,  but  also  such  approximat- 
ing objects  would  tend  to  confu.se  others 
more  remote.  Thus  defective  might  have 
been  the  structure  of  the  natural  camera  ob- 
scura,  had  it  been  possible  for  nature  to 
slight  her  own  laws,  and  such  is  the  im- 
portant default,  we  often  observe  in  those 
which  are  made  with  regard  to  the  rules  of 
art,  as  imposed  by  the  fallible  dictates  of 
reason. 

T.  Williams. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


*  In  the  article  by  the  same  author, 
p.  70,  of  Number  242,  the  following  errata 
occur  : — 

Second  paragragh,  for  "  usual,"  read  visual. 

Third ibr"  seem,"  read  sefm^d. 

Seventh  —  — —  for  "  bases,"  read  lenses. 


lauge    polypus,     growing     from     the 

WHOLE  circumference  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 

Sarah  Lloyd,  aged  41,  a  stout  healthy 
looking  woman,  was  admitted  into  the  Hos- 
pital, 5larch  12,  1828,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Six  months  ago,  she  was 
delivered  by  the  forceps  of  a  still  born,  full 
sized  child.  During  delivery,  the  accou- 
cheur, who  is  an  intelligent  practitioner  in 
the  country,  observed  for  the  first  time  a 
polypus  in  the  vagina,  so  large  that  he  at 
first  mistook  it  for  the  head  of  the  child. 

The  tumour  has  since  gradually  increased, 
being  attended  with  a  sensation  of  weight 
and  bearing  down,  and  with  mucous  dis- 
charge, sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  There 
has  not  been  much  pain,  and  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  but  little  affected.  The  cata- 
menial  discharge  lias  ceased. 

At  the  time  of  admission,  a  tumour  nearly 
as  large  as  a  child's  head,  protruded  from 
tlie  vagina,  into  which  it  could  be  com- 
pletely returned  by  moderate  pressure.  It 
was  a  firm  and  nearly  insensible  mass,  of  a 
somewhat  ])yriforra  shape,  with  a  surface 
for  tlie  most  part  smooth,  but  at  some  points 
a  little  knotted,  deep  red,  and  plentifully 
bedewed  with  mucus.  On  passing  the  finger 
up  the  vagina,  the  neck  of  the  tumour  was 
felt  as  large  as  the  wrist ;  its  texture  was 
firm,  and  the  patient  complained  of  pain 
when  it  was  pressed.  In  the  recumbent 
position,  the  tumour  remained  in  the  vagina ; 
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but  it  protruded  externally,  and  occasioned 
increased  paiu  when  tlie  patient  rose  and 
walked  about.  There  was  copious  discharge 
of  thin  mucus  from  the  vagina ;  but  no 
haemorrliage  had  ever  taken  place.  Tlie 
ffeces  and  urine  were  voided  without  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  general  health  was  not  im- 
paired. Mr.  Lawrence  requested  Dr.  Gooch 
to  see  the  j)atient,  and  after  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  neitlier  of  these  gentlemen 
could  feel  any  portion  oftheos  tincae.  They 
both  concurred  in  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  tumour  by  ligature. 

The  patient  was  ordered  to  confine  her- 
self to  the  horizontal  posture,  and  the  bowels 
were  kept  open  by  the  occasional  use  of  sa- 
line aperients.  On  the  2jth  of  March,  a 
strong  silk  ligature  was  passed  around  tlie 
root  of  the  tumour,  by  means  of  a  double 
canula,  and  drawn  tightly  ;  it  caused  a  little 
pain,  which  increased  towards  the  evening, 
when  a  dose  of  laudanum  was  given  with 
relief.  Tlie  ligature  was  drawn  tight  every 
day  ;  it  broke  on  the  28th,  and  was  imme- 
diately rejilaced  by  a  stronger  one.  The 
surface  of  the  tumour  assumed  a  dark  livid, 
and  then  a  black  slougliy  appearance,  and 
])roduced  a  copious  foetid  discharge.  Tliere 
was  severe  pain  shooting  up  the  loins,  heat 
of  skin,  thirst,  restlessness,  furred  tongue, 
and  nausea.  TJie  hypogastric  region  and 
abdomen  were  free  from  pain  and  tender- 
ness ;  the  bowels,  which  were  costive,  were 
freely  moved  by  the  use  of  mild  glysters, 
and  the  pain  was  much  alleviated  by  small 
and  repeated  doses  of  Dover's  powder.  A 
lotion  of  the  chloruret  of  soda  applied  to  tlie 
tumour  completely  corrected  the  foetor.  On 
the  seventh  day  after  tlie  application  of  the 
ligature,  violent  haemorrhage  suddenly  came 
on  from  the  vagina,  and  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  lost,  proving  nearly  fatal. 
Cold  cloths  were  applied  externally,  and  a 
solution  of  alum  was  tlirown  up  the  vagina. 
Brandy,  wine,  and  ammonia,  were  freely 
administered,  and  the  heat  of  body  was  re- 
stored. She  continued  in  an  extcemely 
feeble  state  for  about  48  liours  ;  she  then 
recovered  considerably.  The  pain  and  sense 
of  bearing  down,  which  she  likened  to  la- 
bour pains,  continued  ;  she  was  occasionally 
sick,  and  the  bowels  were  moved  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  there  was,  liowever,  no  tension, 
pain,  or  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  The 
tumour  grew  more  livid,  and  its  surface  pre- 
sented an  ash-coloured  gangrenous  aspect ; 
its  bulk  was  much  reduced,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  discharge  from  it. 

On  the  od  of  April,  Mr.  Lawrence  thouglit 
it  advisable  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  tu- 
mour, but  as  he  feared  it  was  not  com- 
pletely deprived  of  its  vitality,  he  first  made 
a  slight  incision  at  its  lower  part  ;  a  quan- 
tity of  dark  coloured  blood  immediately 
flowed  out,  and  confirmed  his  suspicious. 


Alum  lotion  was  applied,  and  tlie  bleeding 
soon  stopped.  The  poor  woman  grew  more 
feeble,  and  sank  at  last  on  tlie  8tli  of  April, 
fifteen  days  after  the  application  of  the  liga- 
ture. 

Examination  twenty  hours  after  death. 

On  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, not  the  least  evidence  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation could  be  discovered.  Tlie  sym- 
physis pubis  was  divided,  and  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages  taken  out.  Tlie  uterus  was 
of  its  natural  size  ;  its  neck  was  elongated, 
and  formed  a  continuous  surface  with  the 
root  of  the  tumour.  Viewed  externally,  no 
portion  of  the  os  tincae  could  be  discovered. 
The  ulceration  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  ligature  had  not  extended  very  deep 
through  the  dense  substance  composiug  the 
neck  of  the  tumour.  Through  the  perito- 
neum, which  is  reflected  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  uterus  to  the  rectum,  was  a 
ragged  opening,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  opposite  to  this,  and  in  the  back  part 
of  the  uterus,  was  a  small  superficial  ulcera- 
tion. The  surrounding  peritoneum,  and 
that  lining-  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  were 
healthy.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  found 
to  communicate  externally  by  a  small  ©pen- 
ing  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  tumour,  and 
on  making  a  perpendicular  incision  through 
the  centre  of  the  uterus  and  tumour,  tlie 
root  of  the  latter  was  found  attached  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
comjiletely  incorporated  with  its  cervix. 
J'he  tumour  consisted  of  a  hard  compact 
substance,  intersected  by  membranous  septa, 
presenting  a  whitish  coloured  aspect. 

On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Lawrence  per- 
formed the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  a  little 
boy  about  four  years  old.  Elizard's  knife 
was  used,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
passing  it  into  the  bladder,  in  consequence 
of  its  beak  being  too  long  for  the  small 
groove  of  tlie  staff.  The  stone  was  about 
the  size  of  a  bean,  very  friable,  and  in  ex- 
tracting, some  portions  of  it  were  broken  off 
in  the  bladder  ;  these  were  removed,  and  the 
bladder  washed  out  with  luke  warm  water. 
The  little  patient  is  doing  remarkably  well. 


EXmAORDINARY  CASE  OF  DEATH,  CAUSED 
liY  INANITION  THROUGH  SCIUKHUS  AND 
CONSTRICTION    OF    THE    OiSOPHAGUS. 

[Fri)»i  a  Ciirrsspondent  at  Colchester,'] 
Elizarkth  Chapman,  aetat.    38,   had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeons  of  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital*  for  some  time,  and  died  ia 


*  Our  reporter  informs  us,  that  this 
woman  was  in  the  Hospital  some  months 
since.    She  remained  there  about  six  weeks. 
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tliree  days  after  leaving.  She  was  inspected 
at  her  own  request,  for  satisfaction  to  her 
friends.  She  had  neither  passage  by  stool, 
nor  upwards,  for  fourteen  weeks  previous  to 
her  death. 

The  body  was  opened  by  Mr.  Smith, 
assistant-surgeon  to  J.  Barker,  P2sq.,  Col- 
chester, under  his  superintendence.  Upon 
laying  open  the  lliorax,  tlie  lungs  were 
found  much  slirunk  and  inflamed ;  they 
were  not  more  tlian  a  quarter  their  natural 
size  ;  a  little  coloured  fluid  was  found  in 
tlie  right  side  of  the  chest  ;  adhesions  had 
formed  between  the  pleura  costalis  and 
pulmonalis. 

The  ojsophagus  was  found  in  a  thickened, 
contracted,  and  schirrous  state,  for  about 
two  inches  in  lengtli,  at  a  distance  of  about 
an  inch  from  the  heart's  giving  olf  the 
descending  aorta  ;  the  passage,  at  this  place, 
would  scarcely  admit  of  the  smallest  silver 
probe. 

The  stomach  was  nearly  empty,  and 
pretty  much  inflamed  ;  the  gall-bladder  was 
full  of  dark  unhealthy  bile,  almost  pitch 
black;  the  liver,  in  general,  healthy,  except- 
ing about  two  inches  ;  on  the  right  side  of 
the  gall-bladder  were  found  several  gall- 
stones embedded  in  the  substance  of  tlie 
liver,  some  of  which  protruded  beyond  tlie 
external  surface  ;  the  largest  was  about  the 
size  of  a  bean. 

Tlie  intestines  exhibited  a  general  state  of 
inflammation,  with  several  gangrenous  spots  ; 
the  colon  contained  an  immense  number  of 
scybala,  some  of  them  entirely  blocking  up 
the  alvine  passage,  being  of  the  diameter  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  they  were  so  hard,  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  broken  down  by  the 
fingers. 


ST.  THOMAS'S   HOSPITAL. 


SINGULAR       INSTANCE       OF       VARICOSE      EN- 
LARGEMENT OF    THE    SUPERFICIAL    AEDO- 
•   MINAL    VEINS. 

John  Edwards,  aetat.  iil,  a  glazier,  of  sal- 
low complexion,  and  of  middle  stature,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  27tli  of 
IMarch,  under  the  care  of  the  junior  surgeon, 
on  account  of  an  ulcer  on  the  right  leg. 

Tlie  account  which  the  man  gave  was, 
that  he  had  typhus  fever  about  Ave  years 
previously,  aud  that  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 

and  was  undt- r  the  care  of  j\lr.  Earle.  Slie 
was  unable  to  swallow  either  solids  or 
li(iui(1s  ;  strong  broths  were  thrown  up  tlie 
rectum  ;  and  her  bowels,  wliich  were  very 
inactive,  were  moved  every  two  or  three 
days  by  injections. — Ed. 


valescent,  and  began  to  take  exercise,  his 
legs  swelled,  the  veins  became  much  dilated 
and  tortuous,  and  ulceration  soon  ensued. 
The  ulcer,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
admitted,  appears  to  liave  been  of  a  superfi- 
cial kind  ;  it  is  now,  April  28,  quite  healed, 
and  our  attention  was  only  directed  to  this 
case,  in  consequence  of  the  singularly  vari- 
cosed  condition  of  the  superficial  abdominal 
veins. 

The  veins  along  each  rectus  muscle  are  so 
rauch  enlarged  as  to  be  clearly  perceptible 
at  some  distance  ;  and  they  are  exceedingly 
tortuous.  In  each  inguinal  region,  the  veins 
are  so  much  distended  as  to  form  a  tumour 
of  considerable  size  ;  on  the  left  side  the 
swelling  is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  veins 
of  each  leg  and  thigh  are  in  a  similar  vari- 
cose condition  ;  the  left  leg  is  still  oedema- 
tous,  and  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  the  in- 
teguments are  evidentlj'  disposed  to  ulcerate. 
The  man's  health  is  tolerably  good,  but  the 
varices  become  so  much  enlarged  and  painful 
on  exercise  that  he  is  precluded  from  pur- 
suing Jiis  ordinary  employment. 

The  treatment  which  has  been  adopted 
since  the  patient's  admission,  has  con- 
sisted in  the  administration  of  Plummer's 
pill  at  night,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
"  Cherry  Brandy."*  The  ulcer,  as  we 
before  stated,  was  speedily  healed,  under 
the  use  of  poultice  and  simple  dressings,  and 
to  the  left  leg  a  saturnine  lotion  is  now  ap- 
plied. 

The  man  is  at  present  in  Edward's  ward, 
and  tlie  case  is  well  worthy  of  personal  in- 
spection. It  lias  been  proposed  to  take  a 
cast  of  the  abdominal  veins,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  eftected. 

amputation  of  the  thigh  by    sir.  GREEN. 

On  tlie  18th  of  April,  Mr.  J.  H.  Green 
amputated  the  thigh,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  knee-joint.  The  patient  was  a 
girl  of  florid  complexion,  17  years  of  age,  and 
the  aifection  was  of  many  years  standing  ;  the 
history  which  she  gave  was  that  of  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation  in  the  joint.  The 
leg  was  considerably  flexed,  and  partial  an- 
chylosis had  taken  place  ;  she  complained 
of  little  pain,  and  her  general  health  was 
not  mucli  disturbed  ;  but,  as  the  limb  was 
totally  useless,  in  consequence  ot'Iier  being 
unable  to  bring  the  foot  to  the  ground,  at 
her  own  earnest  solicitation  it  was  removed. 
The  common  circular  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  girl,  up  to  the  present 
period,  April  24;  is  doing  well. 


*  This  is  a  Hospital  cant  term  for  the 
Haust.  Sennse  Coinp.  as  "  Uarby  and  Joan" 
is  for  the  acid  and  alkaline  mixture,  given  in 
a  state  of  effervescence.  What  will  our 
married  readers  say  to  the  latter  simile? 
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AMPUTATION  OF  THE  AHM  BY  Mn.  TnAVERS. 

On  Friday  last,  April  2j,  Mr.  Travers  re- 
moved the  ana  above  th(>  elbow,  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  injury  to  the  elbow  joint, 
comprising  dislocation  oftlie  radius  and  ulna 
forwards,  and  fracture  of  the  olecianon  at  its 
base,  with  an  extensile  contused  wound. 
The  paiient  was  a  middle-aged  sailor  ;  the 
accident  occurred  on  the  9th  of  A])ril,  and  he 
was  admitted  into  the  l)Osj)ital  on  the  same 
day  :  attempts  were  made  to  save  the  limb, 
but  the  wound  eventually  presented  a  sloughy 
aspect,  and  the  constitutional  derangement 
became  so  considerable  that  an  operation  was 
rendered  imperative. 

In  the  performance  of  the  operation,  there 
was  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  it  was 
exceedingly  well  executed. 


GUY'S     HOSriTAL. 


CASE  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  FRACTURE  OF  BOTH 
PATELL.t;,  RESULTING  FROM  TUE  ACTION 
OF    THE    EXTENSOR    MUSCLES. 

James  IMansfield  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  on  Sunday,  April 'iOth,  182b,"  in 
consequence  of  his  having  received  the  in- 
juries in  question. 

The  patient  (of  middle  stature,  and  mus- 
cular) stated,  tliat  on  Wednesdaj^  April 
16th,  he  was  wheeling  a  loaded  barrow,  the 
■wheel  of  which  became  disengaged  from  its 
place,  and  he  was  suddenly  thrown  forwards. 
In  an  attempt  to  erect  liis  body,  to  prevent 
falling  upon  his  face,  his  knees  cracked, 
and  instantly  bent  under  him,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  He  was  found  to  be  incapable 
of  rising-,  or  of  standing  when  raised;  he  was, 
in  consequence,  taken  liome,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  at  Camberwell,  at 
which  place  the  accident  happened.  Con- 
siderable tumefaction  followed  the  injury,  and 
a  great  number  of  leeches  were  applied.  No 
attempt  was  made  at  the  time  to  reduce  the 
fractured  bones,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  accident  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Hos- 
pital. 'I'he  dresser  immediately  adjusted 
the  patella  straps,  and  under  the  use  of 
these,  the  fractured  portions  were  brought 
as  nearly  into  apposition  as  possible  ;-  the 
spirit  wash  was  constantly  applied.  The 
limbs  were  laid  on  straight  splints,  the  legs 
were  extended,  and  the  thighs  were  -very 
much  bent  upon  the  body.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  fractured  portions  of  the  left 
patella  was  very  trivial,  wliilst  of  the  right 
knee  it  it  was  very  considerable.  The  pa- 
tient is,  however,  doing  exceedingly  well. 

23d.  The  tumefaction  has  very  much  sub- 
sided, and  the  fractured  portions  of  the  left 


patella  are  in  apposition.  The  effusion  about 
the  right  knee  still  remains  to  such  tin 
extent,  that  the  separate  portions  are  about 
an  inch  asunder.  'I'he  use  of  the  spirit 
lotion  has  been  dispensed  with  in  the 
left  knee,  and  is  now  only  applied  to  the 
right.  The  thighs  were  a  little  more  bent 
upon  the  body,  and  the  shoulders  raised  witlj 
pillows  to  Hex  the  pelvis.  To  day  he  was 
visited  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  expressed 
himself  pleased  with  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  patient  had  been  treated  by  the  dresser.* 
28.  The  patient  is  going  on  perfectly  well. 


OPERATION      OF    LITHOTOMY    BY    MR.   KEi'— ■ 
THE    STRAIGHT    STAFF. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Key,  on  Tuesday  last,  upon  a  little 
boy  about  three  years  of  age,  whose  case 
was  briefly  adverted  to  in  our  last  Number. 

The  instruments  used  on  this  occasion 
were  but  three  in  number :  the  straight 
knife,  straight  staff,  and  straight  forceps. 
The  whole  of  the  operation,  however,  was 
not  quite  straight -forward  work  ;  the  exter- 
nal incision  was  very  fairly  made  ;  the  knife 
afterwards  carried  onward,  and  tlie  staff 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Key  then  passed  his  finger 
into  the  wound,  but  after  a  slight  and  gentle 
examination  withdrew  it,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  not  opened  the  bladder, 
he  reintroduced  the  staff,  and  again  putting 
his  finger  into  ths  wound,  carried  the  knife 
along-  it,  and  made  an  incision  downwards 
and  outwards.  The  forceps  were  introduced, 
and  a  calculus,  of  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
extracted  without  difficulty. 

The  operation  was  completed  in  about 
two  minutes;  Mr.  Key,  throughout,  mani- 
festing the  greatest  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session ;  we  observed,  however,  that  the 
blood  momentarily  forsook  liis  cheek,  when 
he  addressed  the  pujiils  after  the  operation, 
stating,  that  the  staff,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
had  slipped  from  the  calculus,  and  that,  in 
the  first  incision,  he  had  failed  to  open  the 
bladder. 

Mr.  Key  subsequently  remarked,  that  the 
staff  was  too  short. 


ST.   GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL. 

OPERATION    OF    LnilOTOMV,    BY    MR.  KEATE. 

Mn.  Keate  performed  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  on  Thursday  the  24th,  upon  a 
little  boy.  Tlie  bistouri  cachee  was  used  on 
this  occasion,  and  a   calculus,  of  about  the 

*  Although  it  was  the  seventh  day  from 
the  accident,  the  wortliy  baronet  did  not  re- 
comrc-.'ud  the  parts  to  he  fveelii  moved  ;  he 
has  probably  altered  his  views  since  the  ce- 
lebrated "  flint  case." 
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size  of  a  sparrow's  egg,  was  extracted  ;  the 
operation  was  very  dexterously  performed, 
not  more  than  one  minute  being  occupied  iu 
accomplishing  it. 


On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Brodie  "  did"  the 
operation  of  castration,  also  that  oFamputa- 
tion  of  the  thigh,  and  of  the  leg  ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  on  account  of  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  knee-joint,  and,  in  the  latter,  for  disease 
of  the  aucle. 

CASE    OF  MR,    ROBERT     KEATE. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  state 
that  phlebotomising  has  bad  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  reducing  the  "  constitutional  irri- 
tation "  of  this  little  patient.  The  fits  are 
less  violent,  and  of  shorter  duration  ;  the 
serum  of  the  blood  willidrawn  contained  a 
large  portion  of  bite — there  was  but  little 
firmness  or  solidity  in  tlie  mass. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


STUA>rOULATED  FEMORAL  HERNIA,  GAN- 
GRENE, AND  RUPTURE  OF  THE  INTES- 
TINES. 

Ann  Cooke,  astat.  55,  was  admitted  into 
this  hospital  on  Thursday  evening,  April  24. 
■with  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  which 
had  been  down  for  several  days.  Accord- 
ing to  her  statement,  she  has  been  subject 
to  hernia  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  and,  on 
Thursday  week,  she  was  seized  with  violent 
sickness,  coughing,  &c.,  which  continued 
for  upwards  of  four  hours,  during  which 
time  she  says,  that  she  perceived  the  hernia 
had  descended  into  her  left  groin,  and  was 
greatly  increased  in  size.  As  soon  as  she 
was  admitted,  Mr.  Smith,  the  house-sur- 
geon, had  her  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  which 
not  proving  of  any  avail,  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
sent  for,  and  before  his  arrival  another  bath 
was  used,  which  did  not  prove  more  effectual 
than  the  former.  Mr.  Guthrie  saw  her  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  made  use  of  the  taxis 
without  success  ;  considerable  pressure  hav- 
ing been  made  upon  the  tumour,  without 
producing  much  pain,  he  deferred  operating 
that  evening,  observing  that  the  symptoms 
were  not  very  urgent. 

April  25.  Mr.  Guthrie  saw  her  at  nine 
this  morning,  and  ordered  her  another  bath, 
which  did  not  prove  of  any  more  ett'ect  than 
the  former.  At  twelve  he  saw  her  again, 
and  performed  the 

OperatioJi, 

Mr.  Guthrie  divided  the  integuments  and 
coats  of  the  sac,  in  the  usual  manner;  there 
was  considerable  diflSculty,  however,  in  find- 
ing the  intestine ;  when  found,  it  was  ob- 
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served  to  be  of  a  very  dark  colour,  owing,  as 
tlie  operator  stated,  to  mortification  having 
taken  place.  After  some  careful,  though 
tedious  dissections,  the  stricture  was  di- 
vided, and  the  intestine  was  returned  ;  Mr. 
Guthrie  then  introduced  his  finger  through 
the  ring,  but  he  hastily  withdrew  it,  and  a 
large  quantity  ot  fiecat  matter  immediately 
escaped,  to  the  no  small  discomfiture  and 
amazement  of  the  operator,  who,  addressing 
the  pupils,  said  'f  He  tliought  thai  he  had 
used  too  much  force."  After  the  operation, 
the  patient  felt  herself  much  relieved. 

26.  She  has  slept  very  little,  and  has  had 
no  motion  per  auum.  A  small  quantity  of 
faecal  matter  has  escaped  from  the  wound  ; 
pulse  88.  She  was  ordered  an  enema,  com- 
posed of  gruel  and  oleum  ricini,  every  two 
hours.     Tongue  very  much  furred. 

27.  Abdomen  rather  swollen  and  painful ; 
hirudines  xviii.  ordered  to  be  applied  to  it ; 
her  pulse  to  day  is  82  ;  she  has  had  several 
other  motions  per  anum,  and  there  is  still  a 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  also  a  slight  dis- 
charge through  the  wound. 

28.  Much  the  same  as  yesterday.  Pulse 
about  90. 

29.  The  patient  continues  to  go  on  very 
well ;  her  pulse  to-day  is  about  86.  A  lo- 
tion to  be  applied  to  the  wound,  composed 
of  the  chloride  of  soda  jij . ;  water  half  a 
pint. 


EPIGRAM 

On  the  Patient  who  suddenly  decamped  from 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  passed  over  to  St. 
Thomas's* 

Rash,   thoughtless  man !    ah,  whither  dost 

thou  fly ! 
If  death  appal  thee,  why  such  haste  to  diel 


Bath,  April  28th,  1828. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  shall  insert  Dr.  Mackintosh's  com- 
munication "  On  the  cause  of  the  efrusion 
in  the  disease  termed  hydrocephalus,"  iii 
an  early  Number. 

The  uugentlemanly  and  brutal  conduct  of 
a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  towards  his  house- 
pupils,  deserves  exposure. 

Other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


*  Vide  Lancet,  No.  2-11,  p.'49. 
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LECTURES 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 

DELIVERED    AT    GUy's    HOSPITAI.    BY 

DR.    BLUNDELL. 

Lecture  XXVIL 
Of  the  Indication  of  the  Death  of  the  Fxtus. 

When  instruments  become  necessary,  the 
perforator  more  especiallv,  it  is  always  de- 
sirable to  know  whether  the  foatus  be  or  not 
alive,  and  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  re- 
mark a  little  on  the  diagnostics  by  which 
this  point  is  decided. 

You  will  sometimes  find  in  labours,  tliat 
the  cuticle  is  coming  away  from  the  head  in 
large  flakes,  an  occurrence,  however,  by  no 
means  frequent,  or  if  frequent,  not,  I  think, 
often  observed.  Now,  if  you  perceive  the 
cuticle  separating  from  the  scalp  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  desquamates  from  dead  bodies 
in  the  dissecting  room,  you  may  always  sus- 
pect tliat  the  fcetal  vitality  is  extinct.  Though 
the  descjuaraation  of  the  cuticle,  however,  is 
a  strong  presumptive  argument  in  affirmation 
of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  it  certainly  is  not 
demonstrative  ;  for  cases  have  been  related, 
and,  among  the  rest,  one  by  Dr.  Orme,  in 
■which  the  cuticle  has  separated,  in  conse- 
quence of  cutaneous  disease,  the  children 
being  alive  notwithstanding  ;  so  rare,  how- 
ever, are  these  cases,  that  1  should  feel  dis- 
posed in  practice  to  look  on  them  as  of  no 
account,  were  it  not  that  human  life  is  at 
stake.  Again,  when  the  child  is  dead,  I  find 
iu  general  that  this  may,  after  a  lime,  be  as- 
certained by  the  dislocation  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  and  their  complete  detachment 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  cranial  contex- 
ture seems  to  ha  thoroughly  broken  up.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  you  feel  all  the  bones  at 
liberty,  and  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  molli- 
fied brain.  Hunter  used  to  compare  tlie 
head  iu  this  condition  to  a  bag  of  shells. 
No  215. 


Mere  mobility  of  the  bones  without  dis- 
placement, and  solution  of  union,  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  death.  Children  on  this  evi- 
dence declared  to  be  still,  have,  to  my  know- 
ledge, begun  to  cry  lustily  immediately  on 
entering  the  world.  I  repeat  it,  therefore, 
to  demonstrate  death,  the  bones  must  be 
detached  and  afloat. 

By  laborious  and  other  labours,  it  some- 
times   happens,  that    the  umbilical  chord 
lies  within  reach  of  the  fingers,  descend- 
ing along  with  the  abdomen  in  the  crural 
presentation,  and,   in  presentations  of  the 
vertex,  occasionally  hanging  down  with  the 
head.  Well,  in  these  cases,  when  the  chord 
descends,  if  its  pulsations  are  distinguish- 
able, we  may  certainly  infer  that  the  tretus 
is  alive,  for' this  ptilsation  arises  from  the 
beat  of  the  heart ;  but  if  the  chord  be  cold, 
and  brown,  and  flaccid,  and  destitute  of  pul- 
sation, you  may  then,  I  think,  be  satisfied 
that  the  Ibnal  life  is  extinct.   Remember,  at 
the  same  time,  that  where  the  chord  comes 
down,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  pulsa- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  may  arise  from  syn- 
cope, and  that  such  temporary  suspension  is 
no  certain  proof  of  death  ;  no  certain  proof 
of  that  complete  extinction  of  vitality,  which 
renders  resuscitation  by  the  tracheal  pipe  or 
warm  bath  hopeless.     By  the  condition  of 
the  chord,  death  is  demonstrated  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  this  part  is  found  to  be 
soft,  and  cold,  and  brown,  or,  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  together,  totally  destitute  of 
pulsation.     These,  then,  are  the  three  prin- 
cipal evidences  on  which  I  rely,  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  decease  of  the  fwtus 
— adesquamation  of  the  cuticle,  a  complete 
solutionofthe  connexion  between  the  cranial 
bones,  and,  for  30  or  40  minutes  together,  a 
total  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the  umbilical 
chord  ;  and  of  the  three  indications  enume- 
rated, to  me  it  appears  that  the  second  will, 
in  practice,   be  found  of  greatest  value,  I 
mean  the    total   disruption   of  the  osseous 
structure  nf  the  cranium. 

Of  the  death  of  the  fa3tus,  there  are,  too, 
other  signs,  which  must  not  be  passed  with- 
out notice,  although  on  them  but  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed.  By  your  patient,  you 
may  sometimes  be  told  that  the  fo-tus  must 
be  dead ;  for,  "  I  have  not  felt  it  for  a  day  or 
M 
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two."  Now,  be  it  remembered  alwa3's,  that 
the  child  may  not  be  felt  for  hours,  or  days, 
or  even  for  weeks  together,  and  yet,  never 
theless,  it  may  be  vigorously  alive  when 
born  ;  certainly,  so  far  alive,  as  to  be  resus- 
citated by  the  tracheal  pipe  or  warm  bath 
Do  not  be  deceived,  therefore,  into  a  notion 
that  the  foetus  is  dead,  merely  because  it  has 
not  been  felt  spurning  or  cutting  the  uterus. 
By  some  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  the  child 
is  dead,  in  those  cases  in  which  you  cannot 
feel  the  pulsation  in  the  fontanel.  Thi 
might  be  made  a  very  pretty  subject  for  ob 
stetric  disputation  ;  but  when  you  are  be 
come  more  experienced  in  practice,  you  will 
not,  I  think,  feel  inclined  to  give  mucii 
attention  to  this  sign.  If  a  child  be  prone 
to  hydrocephalic,  or  affections  of  the  con 
vulsive  kind,  the  pulsations  of  the  fontanels 
may  sometimes  after  birth  be  felt  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  beat  of  the  radial  artery ; 
but,  in  health,  even  in  vigorous  children, 
the  cerebral  pulsation  may  not  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, and  how  can  we  then,  in  pru- 
dence, venture  to  infer  the  death  of  the 
fcEtus,  merely  because  the  pulsatioin  is  in- 
distinguishable at  a  time  when  the  head  is 
lying  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Again  :  a 
strong  proof  of  death  is  taken  from  the  issue 
of  a  fetid  discharge  from  the  uterus,  and  yet 
you  ought  not  to  consider  this  sign  as  deci- 
sive, for  these  discharges  are  now  and  then 
observed,  when  the  child  is  alive.  Nor  is  it 
a  certain  proof  that  the  child  is  dead,  when, 
under  the  vertex  presentation,  you  find  the 
meconium  is  making  its  escape,  the  dis- 
charge being  detected  by  the  stain  which  it 
imparts  to  the  fingers ;  for  although  this 
discharge,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  death 
and  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  yet,  in  two 
vertical  presentations,  I  bave  observed  a 
discharge  of  the  meconium,  though  the  foetus 
was  vigorously  alive. 

If  the  scalp  is  emphysematous,  or  the  abdo- 
men be  tympanitic,  this  is  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  child  is  dead  ;  and  peri- 
toneal  tympanitis,  easily  discovered  in  crural 
presentations,  is  not  very  uncommon  in  its 
occurrence.  So  that  it  is  not  from  the  em- 
physema of  the  scalp,  the  discharge  of  the 
meconium,  the  foetid  discharges  from  the 
uterus,  the  quiet  of  the  fontanel,  or  the  quiet 
of  the  child,  but  rather  from  the  desqua- 
mation of  the  uterus,  the  cessation  of  the 
pulsation  in  the  umbilical  chord,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  total  breaking  up  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  cranium,  that  the  death  of 
the  fcctusmay  be  most  certainlj'-  inferred. 

If  a  woman  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
livered by  the  use  of  the  lever,  the  forceps, 
or  the  perforator,  tlie  children  being  still- 
born, she  may  sometimes  ask  you  whether 
there  is  anything  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
preventing  a  repetition  of  this  mournful  ope- 
ration, so  as  to  facilitate  her  labour,  or  to  pre- 


serve the  life  of  some  few  of  her  children,  or 
even  of  a  single  child  1  To  this  interrogatory, 
you  may  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  there 
is  something  very  simple,  and  very  effec- 
tive, which  may  be  attempted,  and  not  with- 
out frequent  success.  And  this  something, 
consists  in  the  induction  of  premature  de- 
livery ;  before  the  woman  has  reached  the 
nine  months,  at  the  end  of  the  fiftli,  sixth, 
seventh,  or  eighth  months,  for  example,  or 
even  earlier  in  gestation.  If  our  object  in 
the  induction,  be  simply  to  facilitate  the 
parturition,  by  urging  the  labour  when  the 
child  is  small  in  its  size,  flexible,  and  of 
easy  compression,  the  sooner  we  perform 
the  operation  the  better.  But  if  our  object 
be,  as  generally,  to  obtain  a  living  child, 
then  we  ought  not  to  induce  premature  de- 
livery till  seven  months  and  a  fortnight  of 
the  frequency  are  completed  ;  fetuses  born 
at  this  age,  are  frequently  reared;  but 
foetuses  born  before  this  age  of  pregnancy, 
more  frequently  die  than  survive ;  their 
stomach  and  bowels  are  too  weak  to  bear  the 
milk  ;  and  with  gastric,  cephalic,  or  other 
aft'ections,  they  are  frequently  carried  off. 

The  difficulties  with  which  you  have  to 
contend,  in  endeavouring  to  save  children 
by  the  induction  of  premature  delivery,  are 
principally  the  following  :  when  labour 
occurs  before  the  full  term  of  nine  months, 
not  infrequently  the  children  lie  preternatu- 
rally ;  the  number  of  preternatural  pre- 
sentations, in  the  opinion  of  some,  exceed- 
ing the  natural.  These  preternatural  pre- 
sentations are  often  the  cause  of  still- 
birth ;  for  if  the  arm  present,  or  the  pre- 
sentation be  of  the  feet  or  breech,  or  of 
mixed  character,  the  contraction  of  the 
pelvis  delays  the  birth  of  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  the  foetus  perishes  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  on  the  chord,  at  a  time 
when  respiration  is  prevented,  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  risk  of  fractures  of  the  extremities, 
or  ruptures  and  dislocation  of  the  neck.  Nor 
is  the  preternatural  presentation  the  sole, 
though  a  principal,  difficulty.  A  woman 
may  be  wrong  in  her  reckoning ;  she  may 
suppose  that  she  is  seven  months  advanced 
in  her  pregnancy,  when,  in  truth,  she  is  not 
advanced  beyond  the  sixth ;  or,  it  may  be, 
that  she  may  think  her  pregnancy  is  of 
eight  months  only,  when,  in  reality,  it  is 
of  nine  ;  and  the  foetus,  of  conse(|uence, 
may  be  too  large  to  make  its  way  unopened 
through  the  pelvis.  When,  too,  the  labour 
lias  been  frequently  induced  prematurely, 
the  uterus  sometimes  forms  a  habit  of  spon- 
taneously expelling  the  fcetus,  and  thus 
labour  of  itself  supervening,  before  the  close 
of  seven  months  and  a  fortnight  ;  the  fcelus 
may  be  so  young  and  feeble,  that  it  has  not 
strength  for  tlie  rearing. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  induction  of 
prematura  delivery,  as  a  remedy  for  con- 
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trnctions  at  the  brim,  is  not  witliout  its  ilis- 
advantasjes  ;  for  remedies,  like  ourselves, 
Lave  their  defects  as  well  as  excelleucies  ; 
optimus  ille  qui  minimis  negetur,  but  still, 
with  all  its  faults  about  it,  the  practice 
is  of  great  value  ;  and  there  are  now  living 
in  society,  individuals  whose  heads  have, 
ill  this  manner,  been  preserved  from  the 
perforator. 

Of  the  Casarian  Incisions, 

In  British  practice  sometimes,  and  on  the 
continent  more  frecjuently,  delivery  being 
impracticable  by  the  natural  passages,  the 
abdomen  and  uterus  are  both  laidoptiiby 
extensive  incision,  and  the  ovum  is  ab- 
stracted through  tl'.e  aperture  ;  the  opera- 
tion being,  I  conceive,  denominated  the  in- 
cisor}' or  Cn?sarian,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  knife  which  it  requires. 

To  perform  the  Caesarian  incisions,  as 
indeed  most  of  the  higher  operations  of 
surgery,  some  intrepidity  is  necessary,  and 
some  little  share  of  intellect  is  required  ; 
hut,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  operation  are 
brouglit  fairly  under  the  eye,  their  execu- 
tion is  by  no  means  difficult.  Before  the 
incisions  are  made,  the  bladder  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  be  evacuated  ;  and  it  is  desirable, 
too,  that  the  bowels,  sometimes  loaded  in 
the  end  of  pregnancy,  be  thoroughly  cleared 
of  their  contents.  Women  possessing  per- 
haps a  larger  share  of  passive  courage  tlian 
men,  we  may,  I  believe,  generally  trust 
to  their  fortitude  ;  and  1  deem  it,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  alarm  by  the  use  of  ligatures, 
thouuh  a  steady  assistant,  of  firm  nerves, 
ought  to  stand  on  either  side  in  readiness 
to  secure  the  patient,  should  her  resolution 
fail. 

Different  operators  may  give  a  preference 
to  different  positions  of  tlie  body;  for  my- 
self, I  sliould  wish  the  patient  to  be  quietly 
transferred  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  to  rest 
there  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  a  little  elevated,  and  the 
legs  lying  forth  beyond  the  bedstead,  so  as 
to  hang  upon  the  floor.  The  body  then 
being  placed  in  the  most  commodious  po- 
sition, the  surgeon,  with  a  large  sharp- 
edged  scalpel,  may  make  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision of  six  inches,  through  the  abdominal 
coverings,  in  the  inferior  half  of  them  below 
the  navel  —  i  mean,  where  there  is  choice, 
to  the  left  of  the  linia  alba.  This  incision 
should  be  made  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
rectus,  the  parts  divided,  in  its  progress  to- 
wards the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  being 
tlie  integuments,  the  adipose  membrane,  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  iu  front,  the  flesh  of  the 
muscle,  tlie  slieath  of  the  rectus  behind, 
und  the  membrane  which  gives  a  lining  to 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  These  incisions 
completed,  the  uterus  i^  brouglit  fully  under 


view,  of  a  dusky  rosy  tint;  and  through  its 
substance  a  further  incision  of  six  inches  is 
made,  in  correspondence  with  the  former  ; 
the  peritoneum,  the  muscle,  and  the  mem- 
brane which  invests  the  womb  internally, 
and  secretes  the  catamenia,  being  the  part 
which  is  cut  through.  By  this  division  of 
the  uterus,  the  ovum  being  exposed,  the 
accoucheur  lays  open  the  membranes  bj'  rup- 
ture, and  reacliing  and  grasping  the  feet  of 
the  foetus,  he  abstracts  it  by  turning,  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  withdraw  the  other 
fcetuses,  should  there  chance  to  be  a  plu- 
rality, and  concluding  this  part  of  the  ope- 
ration, with  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
secundines.  When  the  muscularfibres  of  the 
uterus  are  divided  by  the  knife,  they  imme- 
diately retract.  When  the  ovum  is  abstract- 
ed, the  whole  of  the  uterus  collapses,  and  re- 
treats into  the  pelvis,  the  intestines,  under 
the  expiratory  movements,  bursting  forth  at 
the  opening ;  and  the  operator  now  completes 
the  process,  by  replacing  the  viscera,  re- 
moving the  clots,  closing  the  abdominal 
wound  by  gastroraphy,  and  afterwards  cover- 
ing the  parts  with  some  light  and  simple 
dressing.  Suture  of  the  uterus  has  not  been 
hitherto  in  general  employed.  Agreeably  to 
the  suggestion  of  Lizars,  a  dexterous  and 
intrepid  surgeon,  who  by  his  graphic  illus- 
trations of  anatomy  has  secured  longeval 
reputation,  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment should  be  about  90"  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  not  many  degrees  below  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
boHy. 

The  operations  of  Lizars  have  shown,  that 
extensive  divisions  of  the  abdominal  cover- 
ings are  not  necessarily  fatal.  In  the  hope 
of  unlocking  the  abdomen  for  surgical  ope- 
ration, I  have  myself  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  extensive  divisions  of  the  peritoneum 
are  not,  in  general,  followed  by  fatal  re- 
sults. A  record  of  the  facts  and  experi- 
ments on  which  this  opinion  is  grounded, 
you  will  find  in  my  physiological  Researches. 
Although,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  avoid 
an  unnecessary  division  of  integument  in 
performing  the  Cassariau  incisions,  I  advise 
you  to  make  them  of  the  full  length  of  six 
inches,  as  a  shorter  aperture  would  probably 
give  rise  to  difliculty  in  the  abstraction  of 
the  foetus,  without  securing  to  the  patient  a 
countervailing  advantage. 

By  some  practitioners,  we  have  been  ad- 
vised to  place  the  Caesarian  incisions  trans- 
versely, so  that  they  may  stretch  between 
the  liuea  alba  aud  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
To  omit,  however,  less  weighty  objections 
to  this  method  of  operating,  I  may  remark, 
that  the  transverse  incisions  must  lead  the 
scalpel  into  the  side  of  the  uteius,  where 
the  large  vessels  are  seated,  whence,  after 
the  completion  of  the  operation,  a  fatal  in- 
ternal hsemorrhage  is  to  be  apprehended  ; 
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nor  must  we  forget,  that  by  the  transverse 
operation,  the  epigastric  artery  would  be 
divided ;  so  that,  on  both  accounts,  the  longi- 
tudinal incision,  generally  adopted,  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 
Under  these  distortions  of  the  pelvis,  which 
create  a  need  for  the  Cresarian  incisions,  tlie 
uterus,  usually  thrown  from  its  natural  bear- 
ings, frequently  lies  so  much  to  the  right, or 
left,  side  of  the  linea  alba,  that  the  operator 
is  compelled  to  place  his  incisions  accord- 
ingly. It  lias  been  observed,  however,  that 
where  there  is  choice,  we  should  rather 
make  our  incisions  to  the  left  of  the  linea 
alba  than  the  right,  because,  by  so  doing, 
we  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  occasionally 
the  ligamentum  rotundum  pervious,  and  of 
hereby  perhaps  producing  a  troublesome 
venoTis  hajmorrhagy.  The  linea  alba  expand- 
ing, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  abdo- 
minal covering,  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  uterus,  may  become  dilated 
to  double  its  original  width ;  the  breadth, 
in  the  living  woman,  being  sometimes  very 
easily  ascertained  by  her  making  an  attempt 
to  rise  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sedentary 
position  ;  for  the  muscles  at  this  time  be- 
coming as  hard  as  a  piece  of  cartilage,  tlieir 
inner  margins,  and  the  interposed  space, 
may  be  examined  without  difficulty.  In 
operating  upon  dogs  and  rabbits,  I  have  fre- 
quently divided  the  linea  alba  with  impu- 
nity. After  the  operation  of  paracentesis, 
the  aperture,  throupfh  the  linea  alba,  usually 
heals  with  facility.  Surgeons,  however,are  not 
unreasonably  averse  from  tendinous  wounds 
prone  to  mortification,  and  we  are  advised, 
therefore,  not  to  place  our  incisions  in  the 
centre  of  the  abdomen,  but  over  the  rectus 
muscle,  near  its  inner  edge,  so  as  to  include 
the  muscular  flesh  in  the  wound  ;  and  thus 
bring  into  co-operation,  during  the  subse- 
quent liealing,  those  active  living  parts  of 
which  the  muscle  is  composed.  Remember, 
then,  the  breadth  of  tiie  linea  alba;  remem- 
ber, too,  the  situation  of  the  epigastric  ar- 
tery, and  the  large  capacity  of  those  arteries 
which  lie  in  the  sides  of  the  uterus;  and, 
in  your  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  the  linea, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  get  so  I'ar  from 
the  margin  of  the  rectus  tliat  you  incur 
tlie  risk  of  injuring  these  parts.  A  preg- 
nancy of  nine  months,  I  believe,  doubles 
the  breadth  of  the  rectus  ;  iu  determining 
the  situation  of  the  epigastric,  remember 
this. 

Some  might  think,  perhaps,  that  ia  re- 
moving the  fcctus  by  the  Cajsarian  incisions, 
we  ought  to  make  tlie  openings  above  the 
navel,  instead  of  below.  To  this  opinion, 
however,  I  can  by  no  means  accede  ;  for,  if 
we  make  the  incisions  above  the  navel,  the 
intestines  will  protrude  more  copiously  ;  the 
region  of  the  placenta  will  most  probably  be 
divided,  and,  ou  the  abstraction  of  the  ovum, 


the  womb,  collapsing  into  the  pelvis,  will 
sink  below  our  reach,  disappearing  beneath 
the  intestines,  whicli  fall  over  it.  Place 
the  incisions,  therefore,  below  the  navel ; 
by  this  collocation,  you  may  avoid  these  im- 
pediments. 

When  closing  the  abdomen  of  animals,  I 
have  generally  passed  the  suture  completely 
through  the  abdominal  coverings,  so  as  to 
include  the  peritoneum  ;  nor  have  I  been 
led  to  suspect,  that  any  ill  consequences 
have  necessarily  resulted  from  this  practice. 
In  operating  on  the  human  subject,  however, 
we  are  advised  not  to  include  the  perito- 
neu:n  in  the  stitches,  and  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  much  danger  would  result  from 
the  suture  of  this  membrane,  I  deem  it  safer, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
observe  the  precaution  recommended. 

One  observation  more,  and  I  conclude 
this  part  of  our  subject :  if  you  intercept 
the  contact  between  the  semen  and  the 
rudiments  you  ensure  sterility.  My  reasons 
for  this  opinion  you  will  find  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  ]Medico-Chirurgical  Society  for 
May,  1819.  On  the  Continent,  the  same  wo- 
man has  been  twice  subjected  to  the  C^sa- 
rian  operation.  J\Ir.  Barlow's  patient,  in 
this  country,  recovered,  and  might  have 
become  pregnant  again.  To  preclude  the 
possibility,  therefore,  of  a  second  need  for 
the  incisions,  before  closing  the  abdomen, 
the  operator,  I  conceive,  ought  to  remove  a 
portion,  say  one  line,  of  the  fallopian  tube, 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  intercept  its  calibre — 
the  larger  blood-vessels  being  avoided.  Mere 
division  of  the  tube  might  be  sufficient  to 
produce  sterility,  but  the  further  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  tube  appears  to  be  the 
surer  practice.  1  recommend  this  precau- 
tion, therefore,  as  an  improvement  of  the 
operation. 

To  the  foetus,  the  Cffisarian  incisions  are, 
it  should  seem,  unattended  with  danger  ; 
though,  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  British 
operations,  tlie  children  liave  been  ab- 
stracted still-born :  death,  liowever,  being 
rather  attributable  to  the  delay  of  the  ope- 
ration than  to  any  eflPects  produced  by  the 
operation  itself.  But  although,  in  these 
cases,  the  danger  to  the  fa'tus  is  small, 
if  any,  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
peril  to  tlie  mother  is  extreme  ;  and,  with- 
out staying  to  declaim  on  a  subject  so  well 
fitted  for  babbling  and  eloquence,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  wortli  our  while  to  consider, 
what  are  [the  causes  from  which  the  danger 
arises,  and  what  are  the  means  whereby 
they  may  be  superseded  or  alleviated.  Tliat 
the  British  surgeons  undeistand,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  the  use  of  their  hands  and 
fingers,  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted  by  all ; 
that  they  are,  further,  acquainted  with  those 
laws  of  the  injured  parts  which,  understood 
and  brought  into  operation,  constitute  the 
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best  instruments  in  the  armamentarium,  can 
scarcely  be  denied  ;  it  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever,  notwithstanding    these   qualifications 
ot"  our  countr3-men,  that  the  success  of  the 
continent  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  our 
own  islands  ;  and  as  we  may  not,  I  think, 
in  candour  im[)ute  this  to  superior  cliirur- 
gical    knowledge,   we   must   look   to   other 
causes  to  which  this  foreign  felicity  may  be 
ascribed.     From  the  masterly  work  of  a  man 
of  great  powers,  (Dr.  Hull  of  ^Manchester) 
it   appears,   that  although  but  few  women 
in  this   country  have   recovered    from    the 
operation,  jet  ia   those  continental   opera- 
tions which  have    been  put   upon    record, 
amounting  in  number  to  between  two  and 
three  huudred,  more  than  one-half  the  wo- 
men have  survived.     That  glorious  liberty 
of  the  press,  which   we  may  hope  will  be 
consummated  by  tlie  admission  of  reporters 
into   our  bed-chambers,  to  note  down   and 
publish  the  secrets  of  the  couch  and  pillow, 
may,  perhaps,  in  part,  account  for  this  ap- 
parent want  of  success  in  this  land  of  license 
and  Esau-like  fraternization.     In  England, 
should  an  operation    fail,   it    is    not    very 
likely    to    remain    concealed ;    but    during 
the  preceding  centuries,  on  the  continent, 
the  darkness  and  smallness  of  the  printing- 
house  afforded  facilities  lor  silence,  of  which 
the  unsuccessful  operator  was  very  likely  to 
avail  himself,  even  when  his  intentions  were 
by  no  means  dishonest;  and  thus,  without 
reproach  to  our  very  able  neighbours,  it  may 
be  presumed,  that   from    the  circumstances 
of  society,  the  failures  and  the  successes  of 
this  operation   may  not  have  been  recorded 
with  equal  fidelity  ;  not  to  add,  that  some 
of  these  operations,  so  called  Ca'sarian,  have 
perhaps,  after  all,  been  in  reality  of  other 
nature.     Nor  is  this  all. — Should  our  planet 
meanwhile  escape  some  of  its  former  catas- 
trophes, posterity  will,  probably,  leani  with 
surprise,  some  thousand  years  hence,  what 
have  been  the  opinions   relating   to    tliese 
points,  maintained   by  their    predecessors. 
They    may   learn  with    surprise,    not    un- 
mingled  with  indiscreet  levity,  that  a  large 
and  religious  body  of  their  civilised  fore- 
fathers  had  been  of  an  opinion,  not  to  be 
presumptuously  touched,  tliat  if  one  of  the 
children    of    our  great   Parent   were   per- 
mitted to  perish  in  utero,  without  the  ad- 
ministration of  water   and  words,   in   con- 
sequence of  an  original  and  unexpiated  moral 
taint,  derived  from   our  common   horticul- 
tural ancestor,  eternal  perdition  would  very 
probably  be  its  portion.     II:ippy,  however, 
as  ne  are  in  another  and  a  better  system  of 
opinions,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
that  by  many,  such  a  notion  has  been  deemed 
both   wholesome    and    tenable  ;    and  some 
tender  mothers,  who,  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, might  perhaps  have  been  delivered 
by    the    natural  passages,  in  this  hope  of 


securing  to  their  children  the  baptismal  ad- 
vantages, have,  with  constitution  ou  the 
whole  healthy  enough,  been  induced  to  sub- 
mit, in  preference,  to  an  extraction  of  the 
fcetus,  early  in  the  labour,  by  means  of  the 
Cffisarian  incisions. 

Of  British  midwifery,  however,  it  is  a  fixed 
rule  not  to  remove  the  foetus  by  the  Caesarian 
incisions,  provided  it  may  be  abstracted  by 
the  natural  passages  ;  and  hence  our  opera- 
tions have  usually  been   performed  on  wo- 
men of  broken   constitutions,  the    subjects 
of  malacosteon,  generally,  if  not  always,  of 
itself  a  fatal  disease.     An  able  and  resolute 
surgeon,   Mr,   Barlow,   of  Blackburn,  had 
occasion  to  operate  on  a  woman  of  vigorous 
habit,  obstructed  in  consequence  of  previous 
fracture  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  in  this  case,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  in  his  valuable 
essavs,   the   woman   resumed  her  domestic 
occupation  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  after- 
wards.    And  hence,  perhaps,  without  illibe- 
i  ral  derogation  from  continental  merit,  the 
I  greater  success  of  the  operation  beyond  our 
i  seas  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the  silence 
;  tlie  press,  and  to  the  misnomer  of  the  opera- 
j  tion  ;  it  may  be,  also,  to  the  better  condition 
'  of  the  patient,  on  whom  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  than  to  any  superior  surgi- 
cal skill  exerted  in  its  performance.     But  to 
proceed. 

The  dangers  which  attend  the  Caesarian. 
incisions,  so  frequently  destructive  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  submit  to  them,  are 
I  conceive,  of  various  kinds,  and  may  well 
deserve  a  little  consideration  from  us. 
And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  opera- 
tion being  alarming,  the  surgeon  feels  averse 
to  urge  its  adoption,  and  the  patient  her- 
self, terrified  perhaps,  can  scarcely  give  her 
unforced  consent  till  the  collapse  of  her 
strength,  and  the  protraction  of  the  labour 
convinces  her  that  there  is  no  other  hope. 
On  both  these  accounts,  the  first  especially, 
it  frequently  happens  that  contusion  and 
exhaustion  precede  the  operation  ;  the  ffftus, 
too,  being  already  dead,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  under 
the  action  of  the  uterus  ;  in  a  word,  such 
irreparable  mischief  is  sometimes  done  be- 
fore the  ojieration  can  be  adopted,  that  if,  by 
a  fiat,  as  it  were,  the  fcetus  might  be  ex- 
tricated, without  incision,  from  the  recep- 
tacle where  it  is  incarcerated,  it  would  then 
be  too  late  to  preserve  either  the  mother  or 
her  oflTspring.  Now  this  source  of  danger 
is  the  rather  deserving  of  our  consideration, 
because,  by  early  operation,  it  may  in  good 
measure  be  avoided;  and,  1  think,  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  operations  of 
this  kind,  that  if  to  be  performed  at  all,  they 
ought  to  be  executed  without  needless  de- 
lay, as  soon  as  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
patient  may  be  obtained.     Agaiu. 

If  in  the  full  Hush  and  petulance  of  health, 
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you  were  to  receive  a  severe  blow  upon  tlie 
abdomei),  or  if,  from  other  cause,  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines  were  to  become  ruptured, 
,  with  falling  counienance  and  fulling  limbs, 
you  woulu  immediately  take  your  stand  m  si- 
lence upon  tiie  brink  of  ihe  grave,  and  there 
begin  to  consider  of  wliat  clay  you  are  made. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  among  the  dangers  of 
the  Cffisarian  operation,  we  must  not  omit  to 
enumerate  the  narcotic  effects  resulting  from 
injuries  inflicted;  two  wounds,  eacli  of  six 
inches,  and  whicii  it  is  necessary  to  make, 
at  least  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  operat- 
ing. By  I^Ir.  Charles  ik-ll  we  have  been 
advised  to  make  a  small  opening  into  tlie 
uterine  cavitV;  afterwards  diluting  the  orifice 
by  the  action  of  th'>.  hngers,  iu  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  os  uteri  is  sometimes  laid 
opeu,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
tlie  ovum  from  the  womb.  This  dihilation, 
as  Bell  justly  observes,  is  likely  to  prove 
of  more  easy  accomplishment,  because  the 
substance  of  tlie  uterus  is,  perhaps,  naturally 
of  a  somewhat  obsequious  and  yielding  kind, 
and  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  this 
method  of  procedure  may  be  found  desirable, 
not  only  in  those  cases  iu  wiiicb  the  pla- 
centa chances  to  cohere  to  that  part  of  the 
womb  which  corresponds  with  the  abdomi- 
nal incision,  but  in  every  instance  iu  whicli 
the  Cfjsariau  delivery  is  requisite.  Tliis 
proposal,  however,  requires  reconsideration. 
Contusions  and  lacerations  might  not  with- 
out reasou  be  apprehended.  By  dilating  in 
this  manner,  we  should  diminish  the  ex- 
tent of  the  uterine  ijicision.  jl  pripii  it 
seems  probable  that  this  would  be  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  medicine,  as  in  Pyrrhonism, 
nothing  is  sure. 

For  large  bleedings  to  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Cissarian  operation,  it  is  not 
•  common;  yet  when  the  placenta  has  been 
deposited  on  tliat  part  of  the  uterus  which 
is  divided  by  the  knife,  as  the  uterine  ves- 
sels are  always  very  capacious  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  afterbirth,  much  internal  bleed- 
ing may  be  expected.  To  meet  this  dan- 
ger. Bell  lias  proposed  dilation  in  place  of 
uterine  incision  ;  and  I  may  observe  Jiere, 
by  the  way,  that  if  with  proper  ligatures 
we  could  remove  the  womb  altogether,  in 
the  manner  alreadv  mentioned,  this  risk  of 
.internal  bleeding  would  be  cleared  away  at 
once.     Further. 

Much  of  the  danger  of  the  Caesarian  in- 
cisions must,  I  fear,  bj  ascribed  to  a  cause, 
over  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  have  but  little  control ;  I  mean 
the  cachexy  of  malacosteon.  Mr.  iMarlow's 
patient,  of  fractured  pelvis  and  healthy 
habit,  recovered.  The  Cresarian  deliveries 
of  the  continent,  performed  on  healthier 
constitutions  than  those  of  our  own  patients, 
have  been  attended,  it  may  be,  with  corres- 
ponding   success ;    but    the   British    prac- 


titioner, pertinacious  of  his  rule,  using  the 
iucisory  delivering  in  those  cases  only ,  where, 
by  the  natural  passages,  delivery  is  impracti- 
cable, in  general  finds  himself  compelled  to 
operate  in  cases  already  desperate  from 
malacosteon,  as,  unless  there  be  fracture,  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  pelvis,  from  any 
other  cause  than  malacosteon,  is  contracted 
in  tliat  degree,  which  alone  justifies  the 
operation.  After  medicine  and  surgery  have 
accomplished  so  much,  however,  I  would 
fain  persuade  mysi;lf  that  they  will  not  ulti- 
mately fail  us  here  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  therefore,  that,  iu  the  further  jirogress 
of  our  knowledge,  this  cause  of  dauger,  iu  tlie 
operation,  may  admit  of  alleviation.    Agaiu. 

When  gentlemen  are  asked  what  is  the 
cause  of  death  after  the  Caisaiian  delivery, 
they  not  infrequently  tell  us,  that  it  is 
a  diffused  peritonitis ;  and  when  I  first 
turned  my  attention  to  the  profession,  1 
used  not  infrequently  to  hear,  tliat,  like 
wild-tire,  au  inilaiiimation  commencing  iu  a 
spot  of  the  jieritoneum,  might  be  e.^pe^ted 
to  spread  rapidly  over  its  whole  surface. 
When,  however,  we  have  not  the  good  sense 
and  jirudence  to  close  our  eyes  and  ears 
to  '.vhat  is  passing-  round  us — experience, 
troublesome  and  presumptuous  experience, 
has  sometimes  the  insolence  to  contradict, 
without  qualification,  our  most  favourite 
opinions;  and  I  suspect,  that  something  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  to  occur  in  the  cases 
under  consideration.  That  the  risk  of  diffused 
peritonitis,  from  local  injuries  of  the  peri- 
toneum, has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  a  small  paper, 
printed  in  the  Physiological  Researches, 
and  from  the  adverse  opinions  of  my  contem- 
poraries on  this  point,  I  confidently  appeal 
to  posterity.  In  some  future  age,  when  our 
hearts  and  their  petty  passions  are  quiet  iu 
the  dust,  this  opinion,  not  merely  the  play- 
thing of  a  medical  society,  but  whether  right 
or  wrong,  of  great  importance  to  our  race  in 
all  future  ages,  will  probably  be  decided  by 
accumulated  experience — may  I  not  add,  in 
the  affirmative.  To  this  dijudication,  I 
think  it  better  to  commit  it ;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  subjoin,  without  rudeness,  tlie  sug- 
gestion of  a  very  elegant  writer,  the  Ches- 
terfield of  his  day — contentinsi  del  giudizio 
del  tempo  il  quale  per  essere  padre  della 
veritil  e  giudice  senza  passione  suol  dare 
delle  scritture  giusta  senteuza. 

Knowing  but  little,  with  certainty,  re- 
specting the  Cffisarian  incisions,  I  do  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  this  peritoritis 
is,  or  not,  a  fre(|ucnt  cause  of  death  ,  but  I 
may  add,  that  .all  my  analogous  experience 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  nor  do 
1  think  that  it  ouglit  to  be  received  into 
your  medical  creed,  without  further  corrobo- 
ration. In  philosophy,  however,  doubt  is 
no  crime,  and  in  order  to  place  yourselves 
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on  the  safe  side,  after  the  abdominal  opera- 
tions, sedulously  watch  for  the  expected  pe- 
ritonitis ;  and  should  it  occur,  let  ic  be 
treated  upon  ordinary  principles. 

Mr.  Lizars,  rpcollecting  that  peritoneal 
inflamination,  when  the  abdomen  is  laid 
open,  may  be  produced  by  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere,  with  laudable  fore- 
thought, took  the  precaution  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  apartment,  in  which  he 
performed  his  operations,  to  an  elevation 
ranging  between  80  and  90°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ;  and  this  practice,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  seems  to  be  well- 
deserving  of  imitation.  That  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  may  operate  as  a  peritonitic 
stimulus,  was,  I  think,  maintained  by  IMonro; 
but  this  opinion,  thouijh  plausible,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  established. 

Dr.  Haighton,  inflating  through  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  the  peritoneal  sac  of  the  dog,  so 
as  to  produce  an  artificial  tymjianites,  found, 
in  more  than  one  experiment,  that  the  air 
was  gradually  absorbed,  not  one  symptom  of 
peritonitis  becoming  manifest.  Should  it 
be  proved  hereafter,  that  the  access  of  air 
contributes,  in  any  iinpovtant  degree,  to 
augment  the  risk  of  the  Caesarian  delivery, 
it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  disem- 
barrass it  of  this  danger,  for,  with  a  proper 
apparatus,  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  a 
proposition  made  by  a  geatlem.an,  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  me,  and  operate  be- 
neatli  the  surface  of  water,  the  heat  of 
which  might  be  brought  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  internal  part  of  the  body.  And 
thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  dangers  of 
this  operation.     But  to  proceed. 

In  speculative  moments  I  have  sometimes 
felt  inclined  to  jiersuade  mj-seU,  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Cajsarinn  operation  might,  per- 
haps, be  considerably  diminished  by  tlie 
total  removal  of  the  uterus.  Rabbits  are 
tender  animals,  and,  bearing  many  foe- 
tuses, have  wombs,  after  delivery,  of  great 
proportion  and  bulk,  indeed  nearly  large 
enough  to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  hand. — 
If  the  Cajsarian  operation  be  performed  on 
the  rabbit  in  the  ordinary  way,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
animal,  generally,  perishes  in  conse(juence. 
But  in  four  rabbits,  recently  delivered,  I 
made  an  opening  above  the  symphysis  pubis; 
and  raising  the  wombs  from  the  abdomen, 
1  elevated  them  above  the  aperture,  the 
animal  lying  in  the  recumbent  position, 
stretched  out  at  full  length.  This  accom- 
plished, I  took  a  ligature,  with  a  needle  on 
its  centre,  and  carrying  the  point  from  be- 
hind forwards,  I  passed  it  completely 
tlirough  the  vagina,  afterwards  cutting  the 
needle  away  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  leave 
two  strong  ligatures  hanging  forth  from  the 


aperture.  Having  applied  my  ligatures,  1 
tied  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the  otlier  on 
the  left,  respectively,  over  the  fallopian  tube, 
drawing  the  threads  very  firmly,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cut  off  all  communication  witii 
the  vagina;  and  this  part  of  the  operation 
carefully  performed,  I  took  a  knife  and  com* 
pletely  removed  the  wombs,  cutting,  for  this 
purpose,  Very  close  upon  the  ligatures,  after- 
wards replacing  the  parts  ;  this  done,  after 
closing  the  abdominal  wound  by  suture,  I 
drew  forward  the  ligatures  through  the 
wound,  till  I  brought  the  raw  surface,  left 
by  the  removal  of  the  wombs,  in  contact 
with  the  abdominal  incision  internally.  By 
means  of  the  ligature,  the  wound  of  the 
vagina,  and  adjacent  parts,  which  must 
othervv'ise  have  been  of  great  extent,  being 
drawn  together  into  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, became  not  broader  than  a  sixpence, 
and  I  trusted  that  this  might  promptly 
contract  adhesion  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  abdomen.  Beyond  my  hopes  the 
operation  succeeded  ;  of  the  four  rab- 
bits three  recovered,  the  fourth  dying  in 
consequence  of  the  ligatures  slipping  from 
their  place.  Experiments  of  this  kind, 
made  upon  different  animals,  are  much 
wanted,  for  the  importance  of  the  subject 
renders  multiplication  and  variety  desirable 
here.  Let  us  think  maturely  upon  facts 
like  these.  In  performing  the  Caesarian 
delivery  on  the  human  body,  perhaps  this 
method  of  operating  may  hereafter  prove 
an  eminent  and  valuable  improvemeat.  Be- 
ware, however,  of  temerity — see  what  may 
be  done  on  the  dead  body — gather  facts- 
form  inferences — write  little  —  meditate 
much.  Perhaps  you  may  do  something  for 
obstetric  surgery  here.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  securing  the  vagina  and  re- 
moving th;  uterus,  we  are  substituting  a 
wound,  well  secured  and  of  smaller  extent, 
for  one  that  is  larger  and  not  secured  by 
ligature  at  all.  Some  months  after  delivery, 
when  shrunk  in  bulk,  the  inverted  uterus 
has  been  repeatedly  extirpated  with  suc- 
cess— once  by  myself.  Webber,  of  Yar- 
mouth, successfully  extirpated  an  inverted 
puerperal  uterus,  within  a  few  days  after 
delivery.  All  this  is  encouraging.  Beware 
ofrashness— beware  of  pusillanimity — think. 
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Lectuke  XL. 
On  Mercury,  and  its  Compounds. 

The  next  metal  oa  our  list  is  mercury, 
vhicli  is  an  important  metal  in  many  re- 
spects, but  especially  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tensive use  as  a  medicine.  I  shall  occupy 
your  time  this  morning-  in  stating  to  you,  the 
native  sources  of  the  metal,  the  niode  of 
obtaining;  it  in  its  pure  state,  and  the  prin- 
cipal combinations  vrhich  it  forms  with  other 
substances. 

The  most  productive  source  of  tiie  metal 
is  the  sulphuret,  or  the  mineral  called  cin- 
nabar, but  it  does  also  occur  in  tlie  pure 
state  in  the  mines,  where  the  sulphuret  is 
found  in  small  globules ;  but  you  must  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
dealers  in  minerals,  who  pretend  to  sell  you 
specimens  of  the  native  metal,  since  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  sprinkle  u  little  mer- 
cury over  a  piece  of  cinnabar  and  to  collect 
it  in  the  crevices  of  the  stone.  You  may 
easily  understand,  however,  that  it  may  oc- 
cur native  in  this  state,  and  in  some  of  the 
mines  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  mer- 
cury is  collected,  by  placing  vessels  so  as 
to  catch  the  drippings  of  the  metal  from  the 
rocks-  The  native  sulphuret,  or  cinnabar, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  density  and  its 
state  of  high  aggregation,  is  frequently  crys- 
tallised and  transparent.  The  mercury  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  sulphuret  with 
iron,  or  lime,  or  by  a  careful  kind  of  roast- 
ing of  the  sulpliuret ;  and  if  it  be  roasted, 
with  exposure  to  air,  the  mercury  is  volatilis- 
ed and  condensed  in  long  pipes,  and  in  this 
■way  it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities.  There 
is  Only  one  other  native  compound  of  mer- 
cury, which  is  more  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  medical  man  than  the  chemist,  and  that 
is  the  native  calomel,  or  a  true  chloride  of 
mercury. 

With  the  metal  itself  you  are  already  fami- 
liarly acc|uainted  ;  it  is  of  a  brilliant  white 
colour,  having  much  of  the  appearance  of  sil- 
ver, and,  from  its  being  fluid  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, it  was  called  quicksilver,  argentur.i 
vivnrn,  and,  at  jiresent,  hydrarnyrum ;  it  is 
solid,  and  malleable  at  10°,  and,  at  about 
(J70°,  it  boils,  and  becomes  converted  into 
vapour.  The  weight  of  the  metal  is  ','00, 
and  it  eaters  into  combiuatiou  with  oxygen 


in  two  proportions,  forming  a  protoxide  tiXid  a 
peroxide. 

The  protoxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of 
one  proportional  and  one,  giving  'J()8  as  its 
equivalent ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  nitrate  of  mercury  with  an  alkali, 
or  from  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  lime  water ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  procure  the  black,  or  the 
protoxide,  in  a  pure  state,  and  it  is  singular 
in  this  respect,  that  it  holds  its  0X3-gen  by 
a  weaker  affinity  than  the  peroxide,  that 
coniainstwo  proportionals  of  oxygen,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the  acids, 
forming  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  and  this 
oxide  assumes  a  crystalline  form.  If  you 
digest  the  metal  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  you 
obtain  a  solution,  from  which,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali,  you  may  procure  the  per- 
oxide, which  will  be  thrown  down  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  will  become  red  on  exposure 
to  heat.  It  is  composed  of  one  proportional 
mercury  200,  and  two  proportionals  of  oxy- 
gen 16,  so  that  its  equivalent  is  216,  It 
enters  into  combination  with  various  acids, 
and  forms  a  class  of  salts  which  are  all  acid. 
If  you  take  either  of  these  acids,  and  apply 
heat  to  them,  the  ultimate  effect  is  to  reduce 
them  both  again  to  the  metallic  form  ;  and 
you  formerly  heard,  that  it  was  from  this 
substance  that  Dr.  Priestley  first  obtained 
oxygen. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  compounds 
which  mercury  forms  with  cldorine.  When 
mercury  is  exposed  to  chlorine  in  excess,  a 
perchloride  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  if  you 
triturate  the  perchloride  with  metallic  mer- 
cury, it  is  converted  into  a  protochloride  o( 
mercurj-.  Here  is  the  perchloride  made  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  mer- 
cury, and  here  is  the  protochloride  obtained 
by  triturating  it  with  the  perchloride,  and 
by  applying  heat. 

In  obtaining  the  prolochloride ,  or  calomel, 
for  medical  purposes,  the  ])harmacopoeia  di- 
rects, the  trituration  of  corrosive  sublimate 
with  fluid  mercury,  and  that  it  afterwards 
be  sublimed  three  times.  Formerly  the  sub- 
limation was  repeated  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times,  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  subli- 
mation gave  the  calomel  blandnegs,__or  rftild- 
ness,  and  hence  it  was  called  mercurius''dnl- 
cis  ;  at  one  part  of  the  operation  iCwas 
called  drucomitigatus,  giving  the  name  of  draco 
to  the  corrosive  sublimate  ;  it  was  also  called 
aqtiila  alba,  or  the  white  eagle,  but  calomel  is 
the  term  by  which  it  is  now  generally  dis- 
tinguished, and  it  is  a  very  unobjectionable 
one  for  common  purjjoses.  In  one  of  the 
pharmacopixias,  it  was  called  hydrargxjrum 
muriatiim  mitius,  and  corrosive  sublimate  was 
called  hydrargyrum  mnrialam  ;  so  that  if,  by 
any  chance,  you  left  out  the  word  mitius, 
the  one  substance  was  used  for  the  other, 
and  this  was  done  in  one  of  the  old  editions. 
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It  is  very  inconvenient  to  alter  pharmaceu- 
tical terms  according  to  the  changes  in  che- 
mical nomenclature,  and,  as  pliysicians  in 
practice  have  not  come  to  accord  on  this 
particular,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
termcaliwiel  for  the  one  substance,  and  cnr- 
ros-ve  suhlmate  for  the  other,  pharmaceuti- 
cally  speaking.  Chemically  speaking,  we 
call  the  latter,  the  perchloridum  hydriirgyri, 
and  the  former,  the  protochloridum  hydrar- 
gvn.  Instead  of  which,  some  persons  call 
tiiem  tlie  muriate  and  the  oxymuriatc,  wliicli 
is  decidedly  improper,  because  tliere  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  muriatic  acid  being 
contained  in  these  substances  ;  they  are  chlo- 
rides and  not  muriates  of  mercury. 

One  of  the  best  methods  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  for  obtaining  calomel,  con- 
sists, first,  in  forming  a  protosulphate  of 
mercury,  by  boiling  mercury  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  adding  excess  of  metal,  and  heat- 
ing the  protosulphate  with  common  salt. 
This  process  furnishes  calomel  in  consider- 
able i)uantity,  and,  if  properly  conducted, 
corrosive  sublimate  is  not  formed.  On  tliis 
table  you  see  I  have  set  down  the  sulphate 
of  mercury  248,  and  common  salt  60,  which 
are  their  equivalent  numbers,  to  show  you 
the  weights  of  the  materials  required.  Tlie 
consumption  of  calomel  in  this  country 
being  very  considerable,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it  being  exported  to  the  East  Indies, 
it  becomes  an  object  to  obtain  it  as  jinre  as 
possible.  Now,  if  we  take  these  materials 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  triturate  them  tho- 
roughlj'  together  until  the  globules  disap- 
pear, and  then  submit  the  mixture  to  heat, 
we  obtain  calomel,  which  should  be  washed 
in  large  quantities  of  distilled  water,  and 
afterwards  be  ground  to  a  fine  impalpable 
powder.  Now,  common  salt  contains  3f) 
parts  of  chlorine,  which  combines  with  200 
parts  of  mercury  to  form  TjG  of  calomel ; 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  sodium  to  form  sulphate  of  soda ; 
til  us,  you  see  the  importance  of  a  table  of 
this  kind,  of  proportionals  and  numbers,  to 
the  manufacturing  chemist ;  because  if  the 
manufacturer  finds,  that  from  200  parts  of 
mercury  and  60  of  common  salt,  he  gets 
less  than  236  parts  of  calomel,  he  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  something  faulty  in  the 
preparation.  It  is  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and,  by 
the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Hcnnell  for  sublim- 
ing it,  we  can  get  within  five  or  six  pounds 
of  the  proper  quantity.  If  you  sublime  in 
small  vessels  tliey  get  very  hot,  and  calomel 
is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  state  :  but  if 
you  use  spacious  subliming  vessels,  made 
of  good  conducting  materials,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  sheet  iron,  you  will  find 
tliat  the  calomel,  as  it  rises,  falls  down  in 
an  impalpable  jiowder,  like  a  shower  of 
snow,  and  it  then  requires  nothing  more 
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than  washing  it  and  levigating  it,  to  obtain  it 
in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  great  secrets  of  the  sublimation  to  have 
a  large  vessel.  Messrs.  Howard  and  Jewell, 
of  Stratford,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  sub- 
limation of  calomel  ;  in  their  process  the 
calomel  was  at  once  received  into  water. 
This  is  a  very  good  mode  of  obtaining  it, 
but  not  better  than  the  one  I  described  to 
you. 

Calomel,  when  recently  prepared,  is  per- 
fectly white  and  tasteless,  but  if  kept  some 
time  it  acquires  a  bull"  colour,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  any  importance,  as  far  as  its 
efficacy  is  concerned,  provided  always,  that 
it  bo  in  vary  fine  powder.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  7.2  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  poi- 
sonous, to  use  the  term  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation. With  regard  to  its  composition, 
that  is  evident,  from  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  ;  it  is  composed  of  oue  pro- 
portional metal  200,  and  one  proportional 
chlorine  36,  giving  236  as  its  equivalent,  or 
representative  number. 

Now  in  this  preparation  you  have  takea 
the  protosulphate  of  mercury,  and  common 
salt,  and  triturated  them  together,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  production  of  the  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury  ;  butif^^ou  substitute  for 
the  protosulphate,  the  ;)ei'sulphate,  or  oxy- 
sulphate  of  mercury,  you  will  then  obtain 
the  perchhride  of  mercury,  or  cnrrouve  siibli- 
mnlc.  \  ou  take  two  proportionals  of  com- 
mon salt,  or  150  parts  by  weight,  and  one 
proportional  of  the  o.xysulphate  of  mercury 
296,  to  produce  272  parts  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, so  that  mutatis  mutandis,  the  theory 
of  the  foriuatiou  is  the  same.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  chlorine  directly  to  the 
metal  with  heat,  as  you.  see  here.  [The 
experiment  was  made,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  obtained  in 
the  retort.]  This  substance  is  of  a  brilliant 
white  appearance  when  recently  made  ;  its 
taste  is  nauseously  acid  and  exceedingly 
poisonous  ;  it  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of 
water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weiglit  of  boiling 
water ;  but  chemical  authors  difi'er  on  this 
point.  It  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  but  de- 
composable by  alkalies  and  many  other  me- 
tals ;  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  readily  de- 
compose it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  decomposition  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, calomel  and  corrosive  sublinuite ;  in 
order  to  explain  to  you  the  manner  in  which 
the  decomposition  actually  takes  place,  to 
show  you  its  difference  from  the  manner  in 
whicli  it  was  formerly  suppaed  to  take  place. 
Before  the  discovery  of  chlorine,  it  was 
imagined  tliat  calomel  was  a  combination  of 
muriatic  acid  and  black  oxide  of  mercury, 
and  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  a  combina- 
tion of  muriatic  acid  with  the  red  oxide,  and 
nothing  seemed  clearer  thau  this.  Now  here 
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iu  this  glass  is  a  solution  of  corrosive  sulili- 
mate,  and  in  another  vessel  there  is  calomel. 
Potash,  soda,  or  lime,  may  be  taken  for  their 
decomposition,  and  you  observe  that  the 
one  throws  down  a  black  j)0wder,  and  the 
other  a  hydrated  peroxide  ot' mercury.  JN'ow 
it  has  been  said  here,  that  the  alkali  takes 
away  the  muriatic  acid  from  the  black  oxide, 
and  that  in  the  other  case  it  takes  it  from  the 
red  oxide,  sejiarating  the  oxides  in  their  pure 
or  free  state.  JNow  here  are  two  tables 
which  will  sliow  you  the  real  explanation  of 
this  decomposition.  Here  we  have  calomel 
and  potash  acting  upon  each  other,  and  the 
produce  is  black  oxide  of  mercury,  that  is  to 
say,  the  mercury  of  the  calomel  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  potash,  formin^j  a 
black  or  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  calomel  combines  with  the  potas- 
sium to  form  a  chloride  of  potassium. 

Wow  of  the  triple  salts  of  mercury  ;  there 
is  a  triple  salt  of  ammonia  and  mercury, 
■which  is  to  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  with  a  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  precipitating  the  inixture 
by  potash  ;  a  white  powder  falls  down,  which 
is  called  a  uhile  precipitate,  and  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia hydrargyrum  prccipitatum  album,  al- 
though, in  fact,  it  is  a  triple  salt,  a  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  mercury  ;  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  external  application.  These  two 
chlorides  of  mercury  are  im]iortant,  medical- 
ly speaking,  and  you  will  recollect,  that  iu 
the  protochloride,  or  calomel,  the  mercury  is 
combined  with  one  proportional  of  metal  and 
one  of  chlorine,  and  in  the  percliloride  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  with  one  proportion  of 
metal  and  two  of  chlorine  ;  and  that  you 
may  convert  the  corrosive  sublimate  into 
calomel,  by  adding  to  it  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  mercury. 

Iodine  and  mercury  combine,  and  form  a 
proto  and  j)eriodide  of  mercury.  Tlie  peri- 
odide  of  mercury  assumes  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  as 
0  paint,  but,  like  the  other  iodides,  it  is 
unfit  for  this  puipose,  since  it  does  not  re- 
tain its  colour.  They  are  compounds  of  one 
proportional  and  one,  and  of  one  and  two,  so 
that  their  equivalents  are  32h  and  4j0. 

Kespecting  the  action  of  acids  upon  mer- 
cury generally  ;  it  you  boil  mercury  in  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acids,  but  take  the  nitric 
especially;  if  you  boil  mercury  in  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  the  mercury  becomes  peroxi- 
dised,  and  you  get  a  dense  solution  of  per- 
oxide of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a 
pernitrate  of  mercury  ;  but  if  you  take  a  large 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
acid,  and  allow  them  to  act  slowly  upon  each 
other,  when  cold,  you  get  a  solution  of  the 
jjroioxlde  in  nitric  acid,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  protonitraie  of  mercury  ;  and  you  may  judge 
of  the  state  of  oxidisement  of  the  solutions, 
by   adding  potash  or  soda,  which  gives  a 


grey  precipitate  in  the  first  case,  and  a  red 
precipitate  in  the  other.  You  find  some 
chemists  not  content  with  two  oxides  of 
merr.ury,  but  describing  a  half  dozen  more, 
and  the  fact  is,  that  if  you  choose  to  mix  the 
two,  you  will  get  an  indefinite  number  of 
oxides.  These  are  of  no  great  importance, 
excepting  as  entering  into  combination  with 
other  preparations.  The  pernitrate  is  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  and  requires  some  nicety  in 
its  preparation ;  it  generally  retains  some 
traces  of  nitric  acid,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  entirely.  It  is  exceedingly  caustic, 
and  is  used  as  a  stimulating  ajjplication  to 
sores. 

Sulphur  and  mercuiy  combine,  and  pro- 
duce a  black  or  a  pbrsulphuret,  and  a  red,  or 
a  protosulphuret  of  mercury. 

With  regard  to  the  protosulphuret,  this  has 
long  been  known  iu  medicine  under  the 
name  of  j^ttiiop's  mineral ;  it  may  be  readily 
obtained,  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  dilute 
nitrate  of  mercury.  The  persulphuret ,  c:  ci?j- 
nahar,  is  found  native,  and  is  one  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  mercury  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  used  in  the  arts  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  good  sealing  wax,  to  give  it  the 
red  colour;  tlie  common  colouring  is  red 
lead  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  turns 
brown  or  black  when  heated.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  mercury  form,  when  boiled  to- 
gether, a  persulphate  nf  mercury,  and  by 
triturating  it  with  mercury,  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a,  protosidphate.  When  the  per-' 
sulphate  ofmercury  is  put  into  warm  water, 
it  is  divided  into  tv/o  parts  ;  the  one  part  is 
held  in  solution,  which  is  a  bipersulphate,  and 
the  other  falls  down  in  a  yellow  powder,  and 
is  a  subpersulphate  ;  this  I  mention  to  you, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  called  tuvpcth 
mineral,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that 
the  list  of  minerals  has  been  properly 
diminished ;  formerly,  they  abounded  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  It  is  violently  emetic  and 
purgative,  notwithstanding  it  was  called  by 
the  mild  name  of  tlie  mercurial  alterative. 
It  may  be  obtained,  by  pouring  some  water 
upon  the  jiersulphate,  and  this  sort  of  de- 
composition the  salts  of  mercury  are  very 
subject  to,  which  throws  considerable  diflS- 
culty  in  the  way  of  explaining  them,  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  intricacy  of  their 
chemical  history.  ^ 

The  remaining  combinations  of  mercury, 
need  not  to  detain  more  than  a  minute  or 
I  two.  Phosphorus  unites  with  mercury,  and 
forms  a  phospluiret ;  and  a  proto  and  per- 
phosphate  are  formed,  by  union  with  the 
phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphate  of  mer- 
cury became,  at  one  time,  a  fashionable  pre- 
paration, because  some  pliysicians  said  that 
phosphoric  acid  was  a  favourite  acid  em- 
ployed by  nature  in  the  composition  of  our 
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bodies  ;  and  tliey  became  very  fond  of  giving 
pbnspliate  of  merucry,  pliospliate  of  soda, 
and  others,  under  tlie  iinpressiou  of  jilios- 
jjlioric  acid  bein^'  pavticuliirly  favourable  lo 
tlie  system,  the  absurdity  of  wljich  I  need  not 
advert  to.  There  is  one  salt  still  to  advert 
to,  which  is  the  ]uiissi:Ue,  or  the  cyatmitt  oj 
mercui-y  ;  this  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
red  oxide  of  mercury  with  prussiau  blue, 
liltering  the  solution,  and  then  setting  it 
aside  to  cool.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  a 
ipiantity  of  white  crystals,  wiiichare  cyanuret 
of  mercurj^  composed  of  one  proportional  of 
mercury,  and  two  proportionals  of  cyanogen  ; 
ho  ihat  1  ought  rather  lo  have  said,  that  it 
is  a  bicyatinret  than  a  cyanuret.  When  this 
cyanuret  is  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  cyano- 
gen is  given  out,  and  from  this  substance 
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ON    THE    LATF.HAL    DEPRK8SION    Or    THE   I'A- 

K  I  tits  OK  THE  CHEST. 

BY      BAIION     DUPUYTHEN. 

[Report.  d'Anatoinie,  Tom,  v.,  p,  198.) 

I  puBLisHFD,  in  one  of  the  preceding 
Numbers  ofthe  Repertoire*  a  species  of  dis- 
placement of  the  ft-mur,  which  is  congenital, 
and  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  de- 
scribed by  any  other  surgeon,  t  I  am  now 
going  to  describe  a  deformity  of  the  chest, 


Gay  Lussac   obtained  the  singular  gas,  and  j  still  more  common  and  important  than  tlio 
his   investigations  of  which   terminated    in  i  otiier    malformation;    in    I'act,   scarcely    a 


the  very  important  discovery  of  cyanogen. 
Jfyou  distil  the  cyanuret  of  mercury  with 
muriatic  acid,  you  obtain  a  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  a  liydrucyauuret  of  mercury. 

J'here  is  an  exi;erimejit,  which  once  made 
a  great  noise  in  the  chemical  world — 
namely,  the    metaliisutio'i  of  ammonia  ;  it  was 


month  elapses  without  several  instances  of 
it  cotniug  under  my  notice.  This  deformity 
consists  in  a  depression  of  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  a  proportional  projection  of  the  ster- 
num and  abdomen  anteriorly,  and  the  ver- 
tebral column  posteriorly.  In  children  of 
scrofulous  ai:d  other  cacliectic  constitutions, 


imagined,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  j  affected  with  this  deformity,  the  sternum 
ammonia  was  capable  of  assuming  the  form  pj-oj  ects  like  a  keel;  the  virtebral  column 
of  a  metal ;  ammonia,  you  know,  is  a  com-  presents  quite  a  bump,  whilst  the  sides  are 
pound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  if  true  |  not  only  flattened,  but  depressed.     This  de- 


that  it  could  assume  the  metallic  form,  we 
should  have  some  insight  into  the  compo- 
position  of  metals  ;  as  it  might  then  be  said, 
that  they  were  either  compounds  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen,  or  oxides  of  these  bodies. 
The  experiment  was  made  by  electrifying  a 
globule  of  mercury  upon  a  piece  of  sal  am- 
moniac, or  hy  pouring  an  amalgam  of  potas- 
sium and  mercury  upon  a  piece  of  sal  am- 
moniac, and  rubbiag  the  mass  with  a  little 
solution  of  ammuaia.  You  will  observe 
what  will  happen;  the  ammonia  loses  its 
fluidity,  puffs  up,  assumes  the  consistence 
of  butter,  and  apjieais  to  take  on  the  crystal- 
line character.  i\ow  it  appears,  from  recent 
experiments,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than 
mercury  mechanically   mi.xed  with   ammo 


foriiiity  exists  to  such  a  degree,  sometimes, 
thiit  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  may  be  em- 
braced with  the  fingers  of  que  hand.  'J'he 
transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  is  thus 
considerably  diminished,  whilst  the  antero- 
posterior is  enlarged.  The  function  of  the 
organs  contained  in  the  chest  become  im« 


*  Vide  The  Lancet,  Yol.  xi.,  p.  441. 
t  I  have  been  astonished  on  re-perusing 
the  paper,  in  which  this  kind  of  dislocation 
is  mentioned,  to  observe  tlie  indication  of 
one  fact  overlooked,  viz.,  that  the  congeni- 
tal dislocation  of  the  femur,  which,  in  the 
reater  number  of  cases,  exists  on  both  sides 


uia,  that  they  are  puffed  up  together,  form-    at  one  time,  is  found,  in  some  individuals, 
iog  a  sort  of  soap-suds  of  ammonia  and  mer-   on  one  side  only.     Among  the  twenty  cases 


cuiy,  and  that  there  is  no  further  approacl: 
to  metiiliisation  on  the  ])art  ofthe  ammonia. 
If  you  collect  this  substance  aud  heat  it, 
the  ammonia  flies  off,  aud  the  mercury  re- 
assumes  its  liquid  form. 

In  the  next  lecture,  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  metals  silver  and 
gold. 


of  this  disease  which  I  observed,  the  dislo- 
cation existed  on  one  side  only  in  two  or 
three  individuals.  1  have,  at  this  moment, 
before  me,  a  young  child  witli  congenital 
dislocation  on  the  right  side  only,  and  what 
renders  the  case,  still  more  interesting  is, 
that  tlie  child  has  a  sister  affected  with  the 
same  disease  on  the  right  side.  I  will  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  since  the  publication  of  the  paper  on 
Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Femur,  I  have 
seen  five  or  six  other  instances  of  this  mal- 
formation. I  saw  one  with  Dr.  Louver  Vil- 
lermay,  where  the  exquisite  pain  pointed 
out  to  our  notice  the  seat  of  the  mischief. 
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paired,  manifested  by  oppression  and  catch- 
ing of  tlie  voice,  and  great  anxiety.  These 
symptoms  are  greatly  increased  on  taking 
the  slightest  exercise,  just  as  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  for  which  complaint 
this  affection  is  sometimes  taken.  During 
sleep  respiration,  impeded  by  the  malfor- 
mation of  the  chest  and  swelling  of  the 
tonsils,  is  performed  with  the  mouth  open, 
and  attended  with  considerable  noise.  Sleep 
is  frequently  disturbed  with  painful  dreams, 
all  relating  to  the  state  of  the  respiration, 
and  is  often  interrupted  by  cries  and  starts. 

The  above  symptoms  may  exist  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  development  of 
the  vital  functions,  and  produce  death  at  the 
time  of  birth.  If  death  do  not  take  jdace 
so  soon,  nutrition  will  he  disturbed,  and  the 
cliildreu  become  lean  and  emaciated.  A 
curious  circumstance  also  atlendiiig  this 
complaint  is,  that  new-born  cliildren  expe- 
rience great  difficulty  in  sucking  at  the 
breast. 

The  deformity''  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  tonsils, 
the  connexion  of  which,  with  tlie  depres- 
sion of  the  chest,  I  am  ignorant  of.  It  is 
evident  that  this  swelling  must  add  to  the 
difficulties  which  patients  experience  during 
respiration,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  tonsils. 

Pulmonary  catarrh  is  not  less  frequently  a 
complication  of  the  depression  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest  than  the  tumefaction  of 
the  tonsils.  The  catarrh  is,  in  fact,  always 
a  curious  complication  of  the  deformity, 
especially  when  the  araygdalse  are  much 
swollen.  But  of  all  the  complaints  whicli 
may  supervene  on  this  aftection,  croup  is 
the  most  dangerous. 

The  examination  of  the  bodies  of  several 
children  who  have  died  either  of  the  com- 
plaint itself,  or  of  some  other  whilst  they 
were  labouring  under  this,  induces  my  col- 
league, M.  Breschet,  to  think  that  there  is 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  skeleton, 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  being  separated  at 
the  period  when  they  ought  to  he  united, 
the  continuance  of  the  epiphyses,  a  swell- 
ing of  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  the 
different  distortions  of  the  bodies  of  the 
bones,  and  the  want  of  consistence  in  their 
tissue  like  bones  which  have  been  immersed 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  these  are  the  general 
appearances  which  the  osseous  system  pre- 
sents. The  lungs  of  course  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  size  of  the  chest. 

lu  these  cases,  as  in  all  the  deformities 
of  the  bone  dependent  on  scrofula  or 
rachitis,  a  generous  diet,  and  as  much 
exercise  as  the  jiatient  can  endure,  with- 
out j)roducing  difficulty  of  respiration,  aie 
essential  means  of  cure,    To   these  must 


be  added  local  means,  the  most  effica 
cious  of  which,  are  those  which  strengthen 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  arm  and 
shoulder,  and  also  pressure  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  sternum.  The  kind  of  exercise 
which  I  recommend,  is  the  lifting  of  a 
weight  for  many  haurs  a  day.  The  weight 
is  suspended  to  a  rope,  that  passes  through 
two  pulleys  ;  the  extremity  of  the  rope, 
which  is  to  be  laid  hold  of,  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  middle  of  a  lever,  which  is 
seized  by  the  two  hands,  whilst  the  other 
extremity  sujjports  a  weight  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  individual  about  to  raise 
it.  The  person  standing  upright,  and  even 
lifting  himself  on  the  point  of  his  feet  to 
reach  the  lever,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  rope,  seizes  it  with  both  hands,  and 
thus  employing  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arms, the  arms,  the  neck,  and  the  chest,  to 
bend  at  tlie  same  time  the  head,  the  chest, 
and  the  body,  and  to  incline  them  towards 
the  ground,  he  raises  the  weight  suspended 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  rope,  and 
employ's  alternately  the  flexors  to  raise  the 
weight  and  the  extensors  to  balance  the 
body.  If  it  be  true,  of  which  indeed  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  there  exist  between 
the  bones  and  muscles  relations  of  conforma- 
tion and  of  action,  so  that  the  latter  always 
tend  to  act  on  the  former,  and  to  keep  them 
to  their  primitive  and  constant  form,  it  is 
certain  that  the  exercise  which  we  have 
just  described,  by  directing  the  efforts  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  bones  of  the  chest 
must  gradually  improve  the  form  of  the 
parietes  of  this  cavity. 

To  this  kind  of  exercise  must  be  added 
pressure  on  the  chest,  from  before  to  behind  ; 
the  combination  of  these  two  means,  with 
proper  regimen  and  treatment,  have  been 
sufficient  to  cure  malformations  of  this  sort, 
which  have  been  before  judged  incurable. 
Machines,  for  the  exercise  of  this  pressure, 
have  uniformly  caused  great  pain,  and  I 
therefore  recommend  that  it  should  be 
made,  by  placing  the  back  of  the  child 
against  a  wall,  and  pressing  against  the 
sternum  with  tlie  palm  of  the  hand  as  often, 
and  with  as  great  a  degree  of  force,  as  the 
strength  of  the  person  admits  of.  I  have 
several  times  observed  with  much  curiosity, 
the  immediate  effects  of  this  plan  ;  they  are 
flattening  of  the  prominent  part  of  the  ster- 
num, jH'ojection  of  the  ribs  externally,  re- 
turn of  the  chest  to  the  natural  form,  stronger 
respiration.  This  pressure  ought  to  be  used 
10  times,  or  even  100  times,  a  day,  if  possi- 
ble, and  its  efficacy  is  proportioned  to  the 
continuance  of  the  pressure,  and  its  fre-' 
([uent  repetition. 


ON  RANULA.-AMAUROSiS. 
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SURGICAL    CLINIC    OF    THE    HOTEL     DIEU. 


BY    M.    BRESCHET. 


On  Ranula, 

M.  Diipuytren  tliinks  that  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining-  the  radical  cure  of  ranula,  would 
be  to  keep  the  aperture,  made  into  the  tu- 
mour, constantly  open,  by  means  of  a  foreign 
body  introduced  and  kept  in  the  cyst;  on 
the  same  principle  as  in  the  operation  for 
fistula  lachrymalis.  To  effect  this  object,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  small  silver  instru- 
ment, composed  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  which 
allows  off  the  escape  of  the  saliva.  The  cy- 
linder should  be  four  lines  in  length,  and 
about  two  in  breadth,  and  terminated  at  eacli 
extremity  by  a  small  ovoid  plate,  slightly 
concave  on  its  free  surface,  and  convex  on 
the  surface,  which  adheres  to  the  cylinder, 
and  looking  towards  that  of  the  other  extre- 
mity ;  one  of  these  small  plates  should  be 
placed  inside  the  sac,  and  the  other  sliould 
correspond  to  it  externally,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  M.  Dupuytren 
used  this  instrument  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu  on  a  young  soldier,  wlio  had 
been  troubled  for  some  months  with  a  small 
oblong  tumour  under  his  tongue,  which 
slowly  increased  in  size,  not  causing,  how- 
ever, any  pain,  but  which  greatly  impeded 
the  motions  of  the  tongue  and  deglutition. 

M.  Dupuytren  performed  the  operation  in 
the  following  manner  : — An  opening  was 
made  in  the  small  sac  with  a  curved  scissors; 
there  escaped  a  clear  viscid  fluid  ;  the  ope- 
rator then  introduced  the  instrument  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tumour  by  the  openino- 
which  he  had  made,  so  that  one  of  the  ])lates 
was  free  in  the  mouth.  From  this  time  the 
tumour  gradually  diminished,  and  fifteen 
days  after  the  operation  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  perfectly  cured.  He  could  speak, 
eat,  and,  in  fact,  could  execute  with  the 
tongue  every  possible  rantion  without  anv 
impediment.  M.  Dupuytren  conceiviniT 
that  this  instrument  presented  some  im- 
perfections, made  some  slight  modifica- 
tions in  its  construction.  He  saw  that 
the  canal  of  the  cylinder  was  useless,  be- 
cause the  saliva  might  escape  very  easily 
between  the  lips  of  the  opening  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder  ;  moreover,  food 
collecting  in  the  canal  of  the  cylinder,  ob- 
structed it  and  finally  obliterated  it.  The 
small  plate  situated  externally  was  too  large, 
its  raised  edge  irritated  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  tongue,  which  was  continually  placed 
at  the  upperpart  of  the  mouth.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  altered  the  instrument  in  the  follow- 


ing manner :— the  edges  of  the  plates  were 
curved  in  the  contrary  way,  so  that  the  con- 
cavities looked  towards  each  other  ;  their 
lengths  were  diminished,  and  they  were  made 
elliptical,  so  that  he  diminished  both  the 
tliickne.ss  and  the  extent  of  the  cylinder, 
which  made  its  dimensions  three  lines  in 
length,  and  one  or  one  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness. This  instrument  may  be  made  of  sil- 
ver, or  platinum  ;  and  this  last  metal  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  convenient,  because  it 
is  less  easily  altered  by  the  animal  fluids. 

M. Dupuytren  has  obtained,  with  this  sort 
of  instrument  uniform  success.  It  may  be 
conceived,  that  if  the  tumour  were  very  large, 
if  its  parietes  were  thick,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient, before  applying  the  instrument,  to 
make  a  large  opening  into  the  sac,  some- 
times even  of  excising  a  portion  of  it,  and  of 
not  passing  the  instrument  until  the  wound 
has  almost  cicatrised.  This  metliod,  which 
is  both  easy  and  ingenious,  does  not  at  all 
resemble  any  which  have  been  proposed  ; 
not  excepting  setons,  bougies,  or  canulas ; 
for  by  all  these  means,  the  use  of  which  is 
difficult,  embarrassing,  sometimes  even  in- 
supportable, the  only  object  is  to  make  a 
fistula  ;  and  experiment  shows,  that  as  soon 
as  the  foreign  bodies  are  withdrawn,  the 
fistula  is  obliterated,  and  the  complaint  again 
returns. 


EXAMINATION    OF     THE    EYES    OF 
AFFECTED   WITH  AMAUROSI 


A    PERSON 


Repertoire  General  d'Aiiatomie. 


Professor  Hen  singer  found,  on  examining 
the  eyes  of  a  person  affected  with  amauro- 
sis, that  both  optic  nerves  were  in  a  state 
of  atrophy,  and  that  the  eyes  were  well 
formed,  and  presented  the  natural  consis- 
tence. On  puncturing  the  sclerotic,  which 
was  done  with  care,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  yellow-coloured  humour  escaped  ;  it 
communicated  a  yellow  tint  to  the  water, 
and  coagulated  on  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
The  choroid  and  retina  were  nr.tural,  the 
vitreous  hamour  had  completely  disappear- 
ed ;  the  lens  was  yellow  and  opaque. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  exami- 
nation was,  the  discovery  of  three  trans- 
lucid  vesicles,  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  the 
size  of  a  pea,  adhering  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  retina.  These  contained  a  fluid  simi- 
lar to  that  which  escaped  on  opening  the 
sclerotic,  and  I\[.  Husinger  thinks,  that  the 
fluid,  which  first  escaped,  was  contained 
in  similar  vesicles.  According  to  M.  H., 
they  were  formed  by  .Jacob's  membrane. 
Both  eyes  presented  exactly  the  same  ap- 
pearances. 


*  Hflusinger's  Zeitschrift,  filr  die  Piiy- 
sik.    Tom.  i. 
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DR.  HORSLFA'  ON  DIABETES. 


DIABETES. 
"  Experto  ciede." 

To  the  Editor  o/'The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  your  admirable  columns,  (Lan- 
cet, vol.  vi.  p.  408,)  a  case  of  liiabetes  is 
detailed,  from  Magendie's  Journal  de  Pliy- 
siologie,  illustrative  of  the  efficacy  of  vene- 
section. 

More  recent  discussions  on  that  interest- 
ing and  vitally  important  subject,  by  i)rs. 
Ayre  and  Barry,  of  London  ;  the  former  ad- 
vocating its  local  abstraction,  (cupping-,) 
and  the  latter  an  exclusively  animal  diet, 
induce  me,  at  this  distance,  to  take  up  my 
pen,  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  and  ob- 
servations, on  the  pathology  and  therapeutics 
of  diabetes. 

That  diabetes,  generally  speaking,  is  a 
functional,  (constitutional,)  and  by  no  means 
an  organic  alfection  of  the  kidneys,  is  toler- 
ably obvious,  from  the  deranged,  not  to  say 
vitiated,  state  of  the  alimentary  passages, 
which  both  precede  and  accompany  it ;  the 
emaciation  and  debility  consequent  thereon, 
and  the  dissections,  such  at  least  as  I  have 
myself  witnessed  after  death.  Chylitication, 
it  is  well  known,  is  the  comnirncement, 
and  excretion  (intestinal,  urinary,  and  cu- 
ticular)  the  completion  of  digestion  ;  the 
latter  proving  defective  or  redundant,  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  valued  excre- 
tions fails  to  perform  its  proper  function  in 
the  economy.  Heightened  by  predisposition 
or  habit,  perchance  the  kidneys,  fromasym- 
pathy  peculiar  to  them,  are  prone  to  de- 
ficient or  excessive  secretion,  as  dysuria 
and  diabetes  amply  testify.  The  intestines 
and  skin  also  have  these  predispositions — 
as  constipation  and  diarrhoea,  (dysentery 
being  somewhat  of  an  organic  affection,) 
and  a  parched  skin  and  profuse  sweatings, 
no  less  testify.  These  important  passages, 
neitiier  elegantly  nor  classically  expressed, 
"  outlets"  (bearing  organic  affection)  prove 
obedient  to  the  mighty  work  of  digestion  ; 
hence  an  imperfect  chylification  is  wont,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  derange  and  vitiate 
them.  Fermentation,  depravity  of  secre- 
tion, and  a  want  of  tone,  constituting  dys- 
pepsia, are  common  to  the  alimentary  pas- 
sages, and  a  fertile  source,  primarily,  of 
diabetes.  In  con  junction  with  my  friend, 
the  late  amiable  and  scientific  Dr.  ^Vatt  of 
Glasgow,  mimy  years  ago,  I  first  wituessed 
the  effects  of  venesection,  to  any  extent  at 
least,  in  diabetes  ;  !inil  it  is  but  due  to  sci- 
ence to  say,  that  1  remarlseil  at  the  time, 
and  have  liad  it  amply  eonfiinu-d  since,  that 
without  marked  attention  to  the  digestive 
org'nos,  and  fircal  excretion  afterwards,  t)ie 
patients  weie  addicted  to  relapse  ;  tvhich, 


ultimately,  in  some  instances,  proved  fa- 
tal. The  human  fabric,  be  it  impressed 
upon  tlie  practitioner's  mind,  will  seem  to 
rally,  at  times,  under  venesection,  when 
its  powers  manifestly  are  verging  to  de- 
struction. In  the  diabetes  of  extreme  youth, 
or  old  age,  little  benefit,  if  any,  will  be  de- 
rived from  local  or  general  bloodletting  ; 
for  the  vital  powers,  in  the  one  case,  are  not 
established,  and,  in  the  other,  perhaps  are 
too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  great  business  of 
circulation.  Nor  have  I  found  "  exclusively 
a  diet  of  animal  food"  at  all  suitable,  on 
such  occasions,  from  its  acknowledged  dis- 
position to  generate  a  species  of  repletion, 
(both  sanguineous  and  e>;crementitious,) 
fertile  of  cerebral,  and  hepatic  affection 
in  the  aged  (as  apoplexy  and  palsy)  ;  and 
of  pulmonary  affection,  on  ai)proaches  to 
manhood,  which  phthisis  confirms  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  In  the  cases  of 
diabetes  alluded  to,  a  want  of  tone  is  appa- 
rent in  the  kidneys,  and  alimentary  pas- 
sages throughout,  which  the  undue  dis- 
tension of,  by  fermentation,  has  tended  not 
a  little  to  establish.  From  no  inconsiderable 
experience,  I  can  affirm,  that  here  the  cor- 
tex cinciioniE  lancifoliaj,  fresh,  and  finely 
powdered,  will  be  found  to  prove  most 
eminently  efficacious.  In  confirmed  cases, 
however,  it  is  needful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
blister  the  sacrum,  with  a  vievrto  counteract 
the  morbid  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  even 
essential  to  correct  and  secure  a  regulai; 
action  of  the  intestinal  passages.  The  ([uan- 
tity  of  bark  should  not  exceed  jSS.  or  3ij.  in 
a  sufficiency  of  any  simple  vehicle,  (say 
water  or  skim-milk,)  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  the  subsequent  form  of  j)ill,  I 
iiave  found  to  prove  the  best  accompani- 
ment. 

]^     Pil.  colocynth.  c. 
— —  hyilr(:rg. 

Pulv.  Jacob,  iiii  gr.  xv.  ad  3i.  M.  ft.  pil. 
duodecim  :  one.two,  or  tlireeof  which, 
may  be  had  recourse  to  at  bed  time 
daily. 

Regard  must  be  had  to  terajierate  regi- 
men, thorough  ventilation,  cold  ablutions, 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily.  If  mor- 
bid secretion  (rather  than  mere  fermenta- 
tion, and  want  of  tone  in  the  stiraach  and 
alimentary  passages)  prove  a  chief  source  of 
diabetes,  which  a  bad  digestion  and  vitiated 
intestinal  excretion  had  long  foretold,  cha- 
racterised, as  they  had  been,  by  a  foul  coated 
tongue,  pyrosis,  gastrcdynia,  constipation, 
or  occasional  diarrhoea  ;  we  must  be  careful, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  prepare  the 
patient  for  the  specific  (i.  e.  tonic)  operation 
of  tlie  cinchona.  The  preparation  to  which 
I  allude,  is  to  correct  a  morbid  state  of 
secretion,  whether  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or 
alimentary  passages,  by  mild  mercurial,  an> 
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timonial,  aperient  remedies  (such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  pil.  hydrarg.,  pulv.  Jacob.,  raagnes. 
sulph.,  soda  carbouat.  &c.)  ;  aided,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remarli,  by  judicious  regimen,  a 
tranquil  tone  of  miud,  (tor  mind  proves  a 
fertile  source,  primarily,  of  dyspepsia,)  fre- 
quent cold  spongings  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, suthcient  ventilation,  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  daily.  Heat  being-  a  power- 
fully exciting  cause  of  fermentation  throujjh- 
out  the  alimentary  passages,  and  fermenta- 
tion a  fertile  source  of  indigestion,  I  have 
ever  found  these  cold  ablutions  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  beneficial,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  under  dyspepsia.  I  am  moreover 
firmly  of  belief,  that  a  deteriorated  atmos- 
phere, the  result  of  insufficient  ventilation, 
tends  greatly  to  derange  and  vitiate  the 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  body,  on 
the  perfection  of  which,  we  depend  for 
health  and  longevity. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
consideration  in  diabetes,  and  I  conclude. 
I  allude  to  the  temperature, — heat,  more 
properly  speaking,  of  tlie  patient.  Such 
patients,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
kept  warm,  when,  in  fact,  night  or  day, 
they  can  scarcely  be  kept  too  cool,  if  we 
study  at  all  their  convalescence.  Reposing 
on  beds  of  down,  and  wrapping  in  flannels, 
have  proved  most  prejudicial,  not  to  say  fatal, 
to  them.  The  same  might  be  said  of  warm 
bathiogs,  of  tepid  spirituous  potations,  and 
of  forced,  as  I  would  define  it,  rather  than 
excessive,  venery.  That  inordinate  thirst, 
■which  prevails  in  diabetes  and  dropsy  under 
opposite  states  of  the  kidneys,  is  fostered 
greatly  by  habit,  and  ought  not  to  be  given 
way  to,  if  we  expect  to  restore  either 
healthy  action  or  secretion  of  the  alimentary 
passages,  the  skin,  or  the  kidneys.  Our 
errors  in  practice  arise,  very  many  of 
them  at  least,  from  insufficiently  distinguish- 
ing ill  our  modes  of  treatment,  at  any  rate, 
between  functional  and  organic  atfection, 
which  require,  not  unfrequently,  a  marked  j 
and  opposite  mode  of  practice,  and  this  1 
would  impress  upon  the  practitioner's  mind, 
in  his  treatment  of  diabetes. 

In  a  word,  it  is  plain  that  venesection, 
cupping,  and  "  an  exclusively  animal  diet," 
are  but  ill-adapted,  either  for  the  prevention 
or  cure  of  diabetes  ;  consequently,  for  mere 
relief's  sake,  we  must  not  wield  such  doubt- 
ful, not  to  say  dangerous,  weapons — seeing 
that  we  have  at  command  more  temperate, 
efficacious,  and  permanent  measures. 

Had  leisure  and  space,  Mr.  liditor,  per- 
mitted, 1  meant,  briefly  and  practically,  to 
liave  taken  a  review  of  the  pathology  and 
therapeutics  of  erysipelas,*   in   my    mind, 


generally  speaking,  a  functionnl  and  consti- 
tutional affection  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
so  admirably  under  the  influence  of  judicious 
internal  treatment,  and  cool  temperature. 
1  remain.  Sir, 

respectfully  yours, 

W.  HORSLEY,  M.  D. 
North  Shields,  April  lb,  13i'8. 


*  In  Number  211,  p.  7.^9,  of  The  Lan- 
cet, you  have  very  properly  and  reasonably 
made  a  distinction    between  phlegmonous 


A    NEW    METHOD    OF    TREATING    BURNS    AND 
SCALDS. 


BY    MICHAEL    WARD,    M.D.,   S.R.C.C.I..    MAN- 
CHESTER. 


" si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidus  imperti ;  si  nun,  his  utere  mf  cam.' 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Being  anxious  to  publish  an  account  of  a 
new  method  of  treating  burns  and  scalds  as 
extensively  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, for  which  purposes  your  plan  of  pub- 
lishing weekly  seems  well  adapted,  1  beg 
leave  to  transmit  it  to  you,  and  to  request  it 
may  appear  in  your  next  number  if  conve- 
nient. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  its  adop- 
tion, together  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  practised,  with 
the  effect  in  every  instance  of  immediately 
(I  had  almost  said  instantly)  removing  the 
intolerable  pain  and  smarting  which  are  in- 
variably experienced  by  this  miserable  class 
of  patients,  will  be  sent,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  be  inserted  in  a  future  number.  In 
the  mean  time  it  might  probably  be  the 
means  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  many 
who  are  thus  afflicted,  considering  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, (which  of  all  others,  perhaps,  are  most 
calculated  to  excite  horror  and  commisera- 
tion,) if  the  editors  of  the  different  medical 
journals,  and  other  periodical  publications, 
would  insert  a  copy  of  this  paper  in  theit 
respective  works  and  papers,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

The  preparation  to  be  used,  and  the  me- 
thod of  using  it,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  fortunate  where 
the  quantity  required  in  many  of  the  worst 


inflammation  and  erysipelas,  and  supported 
the  efficacy  of  incisions  in  the  former  severe 
cases,  recommended  upon  such  high  autho- 
rity as  that  of  a  Lawrence,  with  which  I 
cordially  agree,  having  witnessed  myself, 
in  my  surgical  experience,  decisive  benefits 
from'  the  judicious  use  of  them — "  verilaa 
vincit." 
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and  most  distressing  cases  will  necessarily 
be  considerable,  and  where  every  moment 
is  so  precious,  that  it  possesses  the  proper- 
ties of  being  cheap,  always  at  hand,  and  as 
easily  applied  by  any  person  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, as  by  the  most  skilful  surgeon  ;  cir- 
cumstances wJiich  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, on  account  of  the  rapid  progress 
wliich  the  inflammation  thus  excited  con- 
stantly makes.     But  to  proceed. 

We  will  suppose  the  clothes  of  some  per- 
son, no  matter  how  old  or  young,  to  have 
taken  fire,  and  to  have  continued  burning 
sometime  before  the  lire  could  be  extin- 
guished ;  or,  secondly,  that  one  or  more  hu- 
man beings  have  escaped  or  been  rescued 
from  a  house,  a  factory,  or  other  building  in 
flames,  but  not  until  they  had  sustained 
considerable,  perhaps  irreparable  injury 
from  the  tire  ;  or,  thirdly,  that  one  or  more 
persons  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
lire  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  inllam- 
mable  air  in  a  coal  mine,  or  any  other  cause  ; 
or,  lastly,  that  some  unfortunate  individual 
has  fallen  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  liciuor  in  a 
brewbouse  or  distillery  ;  accidents  which 
are  well  known  to  be  as  frequent  as  they 
are  dreadful.  In  all  these  cases,  (and  of 
course  in  all  those  of  the  same  nature,  but 
of  less  extent  and  magnitude,)  the  iirst  ob- 
ject will  be,  (after  having  laid  the  patient 
upon  a  bed  or  sofa,)  without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time  to  take  off  the  clothes  and  apply 
bread  flour,  by  means  of  a  common  kitchen 
dredger,  plentifully,  and  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  to  the  whole  of  the  burned  or 
scalded  surface,  and  this  being  properly  and 
sufiiciently  done,  carefully  applying  clean 
dty  linen  cloths  immediately  over  the  flour, 
and  such  bed  clothes  or  other  coverings  as 
may  be  required  to  keep  the  patient  com^ 
fortably  waim,  but  not  too  hot.  And  in  all 
cases  of  either  burns  or  scalds  studiously 
avoiding  the  application  of  liquids  of  every 
kind  whatever,  including  oil ;  and  liniments, 
ointments,  and  salves,  containing  oils  ;  all 
of  which  are  extremely  pernicious,  and,  in 
effect,  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  must,  there- 
fore, I  repeat,  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
totally  discarded  from  practice  in  every  in- 
stance of  this  nature. 

'J'hese  are  the  directions  to  be  observed  at 
the  first  dredging  or  sprinkling  with  flour, 
so  far  as  regards  the  external  treatment  of 
the  case  ;  and  supposing  it  to  ])roduce  the 
effect  of  instantly  removing  the  pain,  which  , 
has  hitherto  been  the  uniform  result  of  its 
application,  the  next  or  second  object  will 
be,  if  the  patient  feel  inclined  to  sleep,  and 
has  no  immediate  occasion  for  food,  for  him 
to  endeavour  to  do  so,  either  until  the  pain 
return,  or  an  inclination  for  nourisliment  be 
expressed  ;  that  emergency  which  occurs 
tirst  is  of  course  to  be  first  attended  to.    If 


the  former,  (i.  e.  the  return  of  pain,)  we 
must  commence  by  carefully  removing  tlie 
linen  coverings  or  bandages  from  those  parts 
where  the  pain  is  the  most  considerable, 
without  attempting  to  remove  any  of  the 
flour  previously  applied,  (except  such  por- 
tions of  it,  if  any,  as  do  not  adhere  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  which  will  be  easily  done, 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  copious,  were  applied  in  the 
first  instance,)  and  then  proceed  as  before 
to  apply  flour  equably  and  copiously  to  the 
painful  parts,  by  means  of  the  dredger, 
which  is  the  easiest  and  best  method  of 
effecting  it,  if  the  holes  in  the  lid  be  suf- 
ficiently numerous  and  large  to  allow  the 
flour  to  pass  with  the  requisite  facility.  It 
would  also  be  a  good  general  rule,  particu- 
larly at  the  first  and  several  of  the  succeed- 
ing dredgings  or  sjirinklings,  to  continue 
the  process  for  a  certain  time,  (longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  extent  of  the  vio- 
lence, and  the  degree  of  pain  complained 
of,)  after  the  parts  become  easy,  ('••ith  a 
view  to  keep  them  in  that  state  as  long  as 
possible,)  and  steadily  to  persevere  in  it 
either  until  the  last  mentioned  object  be 
attained,  or  the  parts  affected  shall  have 
received  a  coating  or  covering  of  this  inva- 
luable article  of  from  a  quarter,  to  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  apjdy  the 
bandages,  ice.  as  before  ;  and,  secondly,  not 
to  disturb  those  places  which  still  continue 
easy  in  consequence  of  having  undergone 
one  or  more  sprinklings  or  dustings,  until 
the  return  of  pain  or  uneasiness  shall  indi- 
cate the  necessity  of  repeating  it.  And  in 
this  manner  we  must  proceed  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  until  that  period  shall 
arrive  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  addition  to  the  flour.  The  plan  which 
I  have  adopted,  and  have  found  to  answer, 
is  this  ;  to  begin  by  adding  one  part  of  the 
calamina  prejiarata  to  three  of  flour,  (inti- 
mately united,)  gradually  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  calamine,  according  to  the 
effect  produced,  until  equal  parts,  and  at 
length  towards  the  close  of  the  healing  pro- 
cess, the  prepared  calamine  alone,  was  the 
only  preparation  employed,  excepting  a  little 
of  the  ceratiira  calamine  (brown  cerat,  with 
which  an  additional  quantity  of  the  prepared 
calamine,  to  that  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copo:ia  had  been  mixed,)  spread  very  thin 
upon  linen  and  laid  over  the  powder,  to  pre- 
vent the  relaxing  properties  of  the  oil  from 
retarding  the  healing  of  the  ulcers,  which 
are  usually  formed  in  bad  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  sometimes  are  very  tedious  and  diflicult 
to  heal,  though  less  so,  T  believe,  under 
this  management  than  any  other. 

Having  now  described  the  external  or 
local  treatment  with  a  minuteness  which 
niiiy  appear  to  some  unnecessary,  unless  the 
distress  and  anguish  to  which  this  unfortu- 
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Date  class  of  patients  are  exposed,  and  the 
novelty,  utility,  and  iaiportance  of  the  prac- 
tice inculcated,  (which  is  partly  intended 
for  general  and  popular  use,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  delay  which  is  so  often  fatal  in 
these  cases,)  prove  a  justification,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
internal  treatment  with  regard  to  diet  and 
medicines,  should  any  of  the  latter  be  re- 
quired, which,  1  trust,  will  be  found  to  be 
equally  consistent  with  sound  theory  and 
ratiocination,  as  the  former  have  been  proved 
to  be  simple,  3'et  beneficial  and  salutary  in 
practice.  At  present,  however,  1  am  com- 
pelled to  defer  my  remarks  upon  these  and 
otlier  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  to 
a  future,  yet  1  hope  an  early  number  of  your 
journal ;  only  observing,  that  with  regard  to 
diet,  every  reasonable  indulgence  should  be 
granted  consistent  with  propriety,  to  the 
wislies  of  the  patient,  so  long  as  the  tongue 
be  clean,  and  the  natural  and  vital  functions 
are  properly  performed  ;  avoiding,  of  course, 
the  heavier  and  stronger  kinds  of  animal 
food,  pie  crust,  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors,  spices,  &c.  for  some  time  at  first, 
and  substituting  milk  diet  and  puddings, 
witli  broth,  soup,  &c.,  and  occasionally  a 
little  chicken  or  fish  at  dinner.  Witli  re- 
gard to  medicines,  they  should,  I  think, 
generally  speaking,  be  given  very  sparingly, 
and  with  great  caution,  particularly  ano- 
dynes and  opiates,  which  cau  seldom,  I 
conceive,  be  useful,  even  in  severe  cases, 
supposing  them  to  be  doing  well  under  the 
local  treatment  here  recommended.  If  sleep 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  especially  if 
the  case  be  liopeless,  opiates,  (Dover's  pow- 
der, pulvis  ipecac,  comp.  would,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  be  preferable  to  tlie  tinctura 
opii,)  given  in  proper  doses  every  four  or 
six  hours,  rather  than  in  one  large  dose  at 
bed  time,  until  sleep  be  procured,  might 
probably  have  a  good  eftect.  Or  if  the  skin 
of  one  or  both  arms,  or  legs,  or  thighs,  or  of 
a  sufficiently  large  surface  of  some  otlicr 
convenient  part  of  the  body  should  have 
escaped  being  injured,  tlie  use  of  the  opiate 
friction  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
might  probably  be  efficacious  in  procuring 
sleep,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  usual  means*. 

As  aperients,  those  that  operate   gently 
are  the  best,  such  as  a  little  castor  oil,  or  a 


*  See  "  Facts  establishing  the  Efficacy  of 
the  Opiate  Friction  in  Spasmodic  aud  Fe- 
brile Diseases,"  Also  "  Outlines  of  a  Plan 
to  investigate  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  ^le- 
thod  of  Cure  of  Hydropliobia  and  Tetanus. 
By  Michael  Ward,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  late 
Surgeon  to  the  Alanchester  Infirmary,  Dis- 
pensary, &c."  Sold  by  Burgess  and  IIjll, 
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'  tea-spoonfull  or  two  of  the  electuary  of 
senna,  with  a  little  rhubarb  or  jalap  and 
supenarlrate  of  potash ;  with  either  of 
whicli,  a  draught  of  the  imperial  drink  niav 
be  taken  occasionally  to  prevent  costive- 
ness. 

HEM  ARKS. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  say  something  ia 
vindication  of  the  strong  terms  which  have 
been  employed  in  recommending  tlie  freo 
and  plentiful  use  of  flour  as  being  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  otliers,  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  from 
wliatever  cause,  or  in  whatever  way  arising. 
Indeed,  supposing  its  effects  to  be  similar 
in  the  hands  of  otliers,  to  those  whicli  ac- 
companied its  use  in  the  three  cases  (one 
burn  and  two  scalds)  in  which  it  has  been 
employed  by  myself,  (and  I  see  no  reason  to 
the  contrary,)  they  will  be  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  gratif3'ing  description  imagin- 
able; a  just  idea  of  which,  will  be  best  con- 
veyed in  the  words  of  the  patients  them- 
selves ;  (accompanied  by  corresponding 
actions,  which  must  have  been  seen  to  be 
duly  appreciated.) 

"  oil !  how  cool  and  comfortable  it  is," 
"  I  have  no  pain  now,"  "  it  is  quite  gone,'' 
were  tlie  immediate  and  spontaneous  ex- 
pressions of  my  first  patient,  (whose  arm 
was  scalded  from  above  the  elbow  to  tlie 
finger's  ends,)  which  were  often  repeated  in 
a  loud  and  rapturous  tone  of  voice  and  man- 
ner, the  instant  (almost  before)  the  flour 
could  be  said  to  be  fairly  in  contact  with  the 
parts  affected.  Nor  did  the  pain  return  till 
several  hours  had  elapsed,  and  was  then  only 
slight,  and  was  speedily  removed  by  repeat- 
ing the  use  of  tlie  flour  dredger  (first  re- 
moving the  linen  roller)  ;  which  method  of 
treatment  was  continued,  at  first  three  times, 
and  afterwards,  twice  a  day  for  three  days, 
when  scarcely  any  appearance  of  the  acci- 
dent remained,  and  the  patient  returned  to 
her  usual  business. 

lu  this  manner  was  an  accident,  which  if 
it  had  been  treated  in  the  usual  way,  would 
have  been  attended  with  great  pain  and  in- 
convenience for  several  weeks,  completely 
cured  in  three  days. 

In  the  other  two  cases,  the  one  a  burn,  the 
other  a  scald  ;  both  of  which  happened  to 
Mrs.  D ,  the  effects  were  equally  favour- 
able and  decisive  in  demonstMting  the 
happy  consequences  resulting  from  tlie 
practice  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  com- 
munication to  inculcate.  It  is  also  remark- 
able, that   the  expressions  of  Mrs.  D 

were  exactly  similar  to  tliose  already  quoted 
as  'having  been  used  by  Hannah  Pearson, 
(who  was  the  subject  of  the  first  case,)  with 
this  addition,  frequently  repeated  at  the  first 
and  subsequent  sprinklings  or  dustings,  viz. 
that  the  powder  (she  did  not  know  it  was 
flour)  which  was  applied  to  her   foot   and 
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instep  which  were  severelj'  scalded,  (more 
so  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  re- 
moving the  shoe  and  stocking,)  and  after- 
wards to  her  thumb,  which  was  burnt,  was 
worth  a  guinea  a  grain ;  so  instantaneous 
were  its  effects  in  removing  the  pain.* 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  incredible  or  mys- 
terious in  this,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  upon 
the  modus  operandi,  which  is,  I  conceive, 
equally  simple  and  intelligible  ;  viz.  that  by 
its  instantaneous  operation  as  an  absorbent 
powder,  in  allaying  the  irritation,  and  partly 
by  its  coldness,  diminishing  the  temperuture 
of  the  inflamed  parts,  it  immediately  arrests 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  inflammation,  and 
forms  a  fit  medium  or  covering  to  prevent 
the  access  of  tlie  atmospheric  air  to  a  part 
of  tlie  body,  which  is,  at  all  times,  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  its  action,  (especially 
upon  a  large  and  extended  surface  of  it,) 
but  which  is  now  rendered  a  thousand  times 
more  susceptible  than  before,  by  causes 
which  are  too  obvious  to  mention,  ffence 
arises  that  distressing  tremour,  (or  rather 
rigor,)  which  so  often  occurs  even  in  slight 
cases  of  this  kind,  but  infinitely  more  so 
where  the  injury  sustained  is  severe  and  i 
extensive.  From  hence  also  1  infer,  that 
even  in  cases  where  all  hope,  or,  at  least, 
expectation  of  the  patient's  recovery  must 
be  futile;  the  speedy,  free,  and  plentiful 
application  of  flour  to  the  burnt  or  scalded 
parts,  will,  I  trust,  indeed  I  have  no  doubt, 
smooth  the  passage  of  these  unfortunate  and 
miserable  objects  to  the  grave. 

Now,  if  this  lepresentation  be  just,  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  prove  its  accuracy,  I  should 
be  unpardonable  were  I  to  withhold  the 
facts,  which  have  occurred  to  me,  from  the 
public.  Nay,  more,  I  should  be  inex- 
cusable, if  I  did  not,  by  every  proper  and 
justifiable  method  in  my  power,  endeavour 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  as  speedily 
as  possible,  to  the  inhabitants  generally,  and 
the  faculty  in  particular,  (whose  attendance 
on  all  occasions  of  this  kind — the  experi- 
enced and  judicious  part  of  them  I  mean — 
will  be  desirable,  and  on  many  indispensa- 
ble,) not  merely  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  to  those  residing  in  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

Nor  will  this  be  deemed  enthusiasm  by 

*  Another  curious  coincidence  was,  that 
the  three  cases  which  afforded  me  so  many 
opportunities  of  submitting  this  method  of 
treating  burns  and  scalds  to  the  test,  took 
place  in  two  different  families,  with  whom 
1  resided  at  the  times  when  the  accidents 
liappened,  otherwise  (though  I  wish  not  to 
enhance  the  benefits  which  may  result  from 
the  discovery,  if  so  it  maybe  called)  having 
declined  the  practice  of  surgery,  except  in 
consultations,  no  such  opportunity  might,  in 
all  probability,  have  occurred  to  me. 


any  humane  person,  who  has  heard  in  a 
single  instance,  as  I  have  in  many,  the 
groans,  and  witnessed  the  misery  and  anguish 
wliich  are  endured  in  bad  cases  of  the  kind 
here  treated  of;  on  the  contrary,  1  am 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  do  not  coincide  witli 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  whatever  has  a 
tendency  even  to  alleviate,  much  more  to 
remove,  the  sufferings  of  this  pitiable  class 
of  patients,  (no  matter  by  what  means  ;  in- 
deed, the  more  sim[)le  and  easily  attainable 
the  better,)  is  justly  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  the  profession,  but  of  the 
community  at  large.  How  far  the  sciieme 
now  proposed  can  be  considered  as  coming 
under  this  denomination,  experience  must 
decide  ;  and  to  this  I  think  I  may,  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  appeal.  At  all 
events,  should  its  merit  be  such  as  to  stand 
this  test,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if 
it  do  not,  the  remedy  being  cheap,  always 
at  hand,  and  as  easily  applied  by  any  per- 
son who  may  happen  to  he  present  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  as  by  the  most  skilful 
surgeon,  will  have  a  corresponding  and 
l>owerful  influence  in  favour  of  its  adoption. 

I  shall  conclude  this  hasty  sketch,  by 
observing  that,  on  no  occasion,  can  the 
maxim,  "  non  progredi  est  regredi,"  be 
more  appropriate.  Indeed,  the  success 
would  be  greatly  promoted,  by  the  influence 
which  such  a  sentiment  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, in  hastening  the  prompt  and  effectual 
application  of  the  remedy,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  accident. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Yours  obediently, 
Michael  Ward,  M.D.S.R.C.C.L^&c.&c. 

Manchester,  April  1828. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  steadily  advancing  towards 
the  full  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted.  Both  the  managerie  and 
the  museum  have  received  almost  daily  im- 
portant accessions  from  the  liberality  of 
friends  and  supporters.  A  collection  of  the 
skins  of  mammalia  and  birds,  from  Singapore, 
has  been  presented  by  IMr.  Colebrooke ; 
another  assemblage  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  from  Madagascar  and  New  Holland, 
by  Mr.  Telfair ;  a  collection  formed  in 
Mexico,  by  Capt.  Lyon  ;  and  another,  con- 
taining much  of  the  zoological  produce  of 
the  late  overland  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
Regions,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Frank- 
lin, has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Richardson. 
Capt.  Percy  has  furnished  the  Society  with 
a  specimen  of  that  very  rare  and  curious 
animal,  the  chlamyphorus  tritncatas,  which  was 
pieviously  unknown  to  European  natura- 
lists. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Salurdai/,  May  10,  I8i!8. 

If  reason  had  as  much  influence  as  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  men  in  determining 
tlieir  conduct  and  opinions,  the  expediency 
of  facilitating-,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  impolicy 
of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Iniman 
dissections,  would  long  ago  have  been  a 
conceded  question.  But  it  is  a  mistake  very 
commonly  committed  by  men  who  are  bet- 
ter dialecticians  than  observers  of  human 
nature,  to  suppose  that  general  assent  to  a 
proposition  is  a  necessary,  or  even  an  ob- 
vious corollary  from  the  proof  of  its  reason- 
ableness. All  the  steps  in  such  a  proof  may 
be  undeniably  correct ;  the  inferences  may 
be  most  accurately  deduced  from  these  steps, 
and  yet  the  public,  however  unable  to  refute 
or  gainsay  the  truth  of  the  premises,  may 
doggedly  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  conclusion.  It  is  undeniable, 
and  nobody  attempts  to  deny,  that  the  health 
and  lives  of  individuals  are  frequently  pre- 
served by  the  application  of  medical  science. 
It  is  undeniable,  and  no  one  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject  denies, 
that  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  medical  science, 
and  that  a  man  who  attempts  to  practise 
medicine  or  surgery  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  is  a  scourge,  instead 
of  a  benefactor,  to  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is 
equally  undeniable,  and  it  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  less  universally  admitted,  that  dis- 
section of  the  human  body  furnishes  the 
sole  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy. What  is  the  reasonable  inference 
fiom  these  propositions  1  That  dissection 
of  the  human  body  should  by  all  practicable 
means  be  encouraged.  But  the  feelings  and 
seniiraents  of  tlie  community  are  so  strongly 
opposed  to  tliis  reasonable  inference,  that  I  far  as  possible  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
dissection  has  not  only  not  been  encouraged  '  but  his  surviving  relatives  may  not  be  equally 
in  this  country,  but  is  viewed  with  aversion  indilFerent,  or  equally  philosophical,  and  he 
by  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and  ap-  ^  has  no  more  right,  morally,  to  violate  the 
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pears,  from  a  recent  decision,  to  be  even 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanour  in  all  cases, 
except  those  in  which  the  law  inflicts  it  as 
a  mark  of  infamy. 

Upon  the  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  that 
provision  of  our  law,  which  has  created  an 
artificial  prejudice  against  dissection  in  this 
country,  we  have  already  submitted  some  ob- 
servations to  our  readers,  and  we  repeat,  that 
unless  this  provision  be  repealed,  little  be- 
nefit is  likely  to  arise  from  any  attempts  that 
may  be  made  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
impede  the  acquisition  of  anatomical  knovp- 
ledge.  But  how  are  we  to  deal  with  the 
natural  feeling,  or,  if  it  deserve  to  be  so 
termed,  with  the  natural  prejudice,  against 
dissection,  which  is  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  common  with  other 
nations  ]  It  would  be  as  useless  as  it  would 
be  impolitic,  to  attempt  to  legislate,  against 
this  feeling,  and  therefore  we  say,  respect 
it.  We  would  lay  it  down  as  the  basis  of 
any  legislative  measuie  that  maybe  adopted 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  anatomical  stu- 
dies, that,  however  desirable  the  frequency 
of  human  dissections  maj-^  be  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science,  no  attempt  should  in  any 
case  be  made  to  promote  them  in  opposi- 
tion to,  or  in  violation  of,  the  feelings  of 
surviving  relatives  and  friends.  Taking  this 
principle  as  a  basis  of  legislation  on  the 
subject,  it  will  follow  that  we  should  deem  it 
inexpedient  to  encourage  individuals,  or  any 
set  of  individuals,  in  leaving  their  own  bo- 
dies for  dissection.  The  ground  upon  which 
we  object  to  such  a  practice  is,  that  it  tends 
to  violate  the  feelings  of  survivors  ;  and  it  is 
the  feelings  of  survivors,  and  of  survivors 
only,  which  the  legislature  is  called  upon  to 
respect.  A  man  may  himself  be  totally  in- 
different as  to  the  way  in  which  his  body 
may  be  disposed  of  after  death,  or  he  may  be 
desirous  that  his  body  should  contribute  as 
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feelings  of  those  relatives,  than  the  legisla- 
ture lias,  politically,  to  violate  the  feelings  of 
the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever averse  an  individual  may  be  in  his  life 
time  to  the  dissection  of  his  body  after 
death,  if  he  has  no  surviving  relatives  to 
respect  this  prejudice,  and  give  effect  to  his 
wislies,  no  reason  can  he  urged  against'the 
dissection  of  such  a  person's  bod}',  nor  could 
public  feeling  possibly  be  outraged  by  it, 
when  dissection  shall  cease,  as  we  trust  it 
soon  will  cease,  to  be  regarded  in  any  case 
as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

But,  though  the  legislature  is  bound  to 
respect  the  natural  aversion  to  dissection  in 
the  breasts  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  this 
feeling  has  been  exasperated  in  this  coun- 
try hy  adventitious  causes.  There  are  two 
circumstances  which  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  increase  the  aversion  to  dissection  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  and  to  give  to  it 
much  of  the  same  artificial  character  which 
belongs  to  the  prejudice  against  dissection, 
arising  from  its  association  with  crime.  The 
circumstances  to  which  we  allude  are,  first, 
the  exhumation  of  bodies,  which  may  be 
regarded  at  present  as  the  principal  source 
of  supply  ;  and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  in  cases  where  bodies  are 
dissected,  which  have  not  been  previously 
interred.  Body-snatching-,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law,  and  is 
in  itself  an  offence  so  disgusting  and  so  re- 
volting to  the  feelings  of  the  surviving  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  that  nothing  can  be 
Baid  in  palliation  of  it,  even  by  those  who 
are  compelled  to  encourage  and  screen  the 
offenders.  Let  the  legitimate  source  of  sup- 
ply for  our  dissecting-rooms,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  application  of  unclaimed  bo- 
dies, be  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and 
this  offence  will  cease  witli  the  temptation 
to  commit  it.  lu  that  case  it  might  even 
be  expedient  to  subject  body-snatchers  and 
all  their  aiders  and  abettors  to  transporta- 
tion  for  fourteen  years.     Such  a  measure 
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would  tend  to  allay  any  apprehension  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  consequences  which 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  liltely  to  fol- 
low from  a  direct  legislative  sanction  to  hu- 
man dissections.  It  should  also  be  dis- 
tinctly provided,  that  all  unclaimed  bodies 
should  be  decently  interred  at  the  expense 
of  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  they  have 
undergone  dissection.  Tliis  provision  would 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  temporary  ap- 
propriation of  such  bodies  to  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  would  remove  the  only  objection 
which  could  be  urged  against  the  measure 
upon  religious  grounds.  It  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  those  wlio  might  entertain  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  a  remedial  measure  of 
this  kind,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  in- 
terference with  the  ordinances  of  tlie  churcii, 
to  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  right  reve- 
rend prelate,  who  was  recently  applied  to 
by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, there  exist  no  objections  of  a  religious 
nature  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan. 
The  right  reverend  prelate  went  so  far  as  to 
express  his  belief,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  would  be  ready,  with  a  view  of  facili- 
tating so  desirable  a  measure,  to  wave  their 
ordinary  fees  on  the  interment  of  unclaimed 
bodies,  which  had  been  previously  dissected, 
and  he  declared  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  direct  that  his 
body  might,  before  burial,  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  anatomical  dissection. 

To  what  extent  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee intend  to  carry  tlieir  inquiries,  we 
have,  at  presei^t,  no  means  of  ascertaining  ; 
hut  we  should  augur  little  good  from  tlie 
re  suit  of  their  investigations,  if  they  content 
themselves  with  such  evidence,  as  may  be 
given  by  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  The  junta  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  are  so  far  from  really  partici- 
pating in  the  desire  of  the  great  body  of  the 
profession,  to  obtain  facilities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  anatomical  knowledge,  that  they 
have  uniformly  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
contracting  those  facilities  to  a   scale  ap- 
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portioned  to  tbeii*  own  greediness  and  cu- 
pidity. It  is  not  the  wish  of  this  body  tliat 
subjects  should  be  cheap,  because  they  are 
sensible,  that  when  the  present  disgusting 
mode  of  supplying  dissecting-rooms  shall  be 
got  rid  of,  and  other  obstacles  to  free  com- 
petition in  the  teacliing  of  anatomy  shall 
be  effectually  removed,  their  own  monopoly 
must  cease.  The  mockery  of  petitioning 
Parliament  to  adopt  measures  for  facili- 
tating the  study  of  anatomy,  may  impose 
upon  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  the  Council,  and  of 
the  machinery  by  which  their  proceedings 
are  directed  and  controlled,  but  it  is  well 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  pro- 
fession. Great  as  are  tlie  difficulties  op- 
posed to  the  study  of  anatomy  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  they  fall  short  of  those  which  have  been 
created  by  the  corrupt  cupidity  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  With  what 
pretence,  we  will  ask,  can  these  men  ap- 
proach the  legislature,  wiih  assurances  of 
their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  anatomical 
science,  when  lucre,  filthy  lucre,  is  the 
pivot  of  all  their  deliberations,  and  the  sole 
object  they  have  had  in  view  in  framing  all 
iheir  regulations  1  They  refused  to  receive 
the  certificates  of  any  teachers  of  anatomy 
in  the  metropolis,  except  themselves,  until 
they  were  compelled  bj'  tiie  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  profession  to  accept 
them.  They  still  refuse  to  receive  the  cer- 
tificates of  provincial  teachers  of  anatomy, 
or  certificates  of  attendance  on  any  course 
of  anatomical  lectures  delivered  in  the  sum- 
mer. Our  own  lectures,  exclaim  these  dis- 
interested votaries  of  science,  are  delivered 
in  the  winter  ;  and  when  the  thermometer 
stands  at  above  50°  Fahrenheit,  we  cannot 
admit  the  possibility  of  acquiring  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  anatomy  at  such  a  tem- 
perature. 

When  the  Committee,  moved  for  by  Mr- 
Warburton,  was  appointed,  it  was  strongly 
recommended   by    the   Secretary    for    the 


Home  Department,  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  conducted  with  extreme  delicacy  and 
caution.  That  a  good  deal  of  caution  might 
be  necesiary,  in  framing  a  bill  for  facili- 
tating human  dissections,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand, but  we  do  not  exactly  see  the 
expediency  of  recommending  extreme  deli- 
cacy and  caution  to  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
The  object  of  the  Committee  is,  we  pre- 
sume, to  ascertain  the  truth  ;  and  tliis  object 
cannot  be  attained,  if  they  forbear  to  in- 
quire. Extreme  delicacy,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
might  well  be  dispensed  with  in  a  parlia- 
mentary committee.  Truth  is  a  coy  mis- 
tress, and  is  not  to  be  won  without  patient 
assiduity,  but  she  never  yields  to  a  lover, 
who  is  too  shy  to  look  her  in  the  face. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Mayo,  1828. 

Dr.  Haslam,  President,  ia  the  Chair. 

SINGULAR  instance  OF  WOUND  OF  THE  AB- 
DOMEN—  FRACTURE  OF  THE  CERVIX  FE- 
MORIS. 

After  some  ordinary  business  had  been 
transacted,  Mr.  Shearly  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  Society  a  man  who  had  suffered 
severe  injury  to  the  abdomen  and  loss  of  the 
penis,  from  an  incised  wound.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  on  board  a  whaler,  the  man 
slipping,  owing  to  the  greasy  state  of  the 
deck,  and  falling  forward  with  great  force 
upon  a  large  knife,  used  for  tlie  purpose  of 
cutting  up  the  blubber.  According  to  the 
man's  statement,  the  penis  was  completely 
amputated,  and  a  wound  was  inflicted  upon 
the  abdomen,  through  wliich  the  intestines 
protruded.  Surgical  aid  was  immediately 
procured,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
he  was  restored  to  health. 

Having  stripped  himself  for  examination, 
it  was  observed,  that  there  was  a  cicatrix 
extending  entirely  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  ;  the  penis  was  closely  shorn 
off.  Several  questions  were  proposed  to  the 
man  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  he 
had  the  power  of  retaining  his  urine,  and 
also  whether  lie  experienced  any  venereal 
desire  ;  to  the  former  questions  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  latter, 
he  said,  that  when  in  the  company  of  fe- 
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males  he  felt  a  desire,  and  was  conscious  of 
a  turgescence  of  the  small  "  relic  of  former 
greatness;"  further,  that  he  often  had  noc- 
turnal emissions. 

'i'he  President  remarked,  that  a  man,  who 
some  years  ago  fell  under  his  notice,  had 
entirely  lost  the  penis,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence supplied  with  an  ivory  succeda- 
neum  ;  the  fellow,  however,  with  this  in- 
strument, was  so  lihidinous  amongst  the 
females,  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
him  from  a  workhouse  of  which  he  was  an 
inmate. 

Mr.  Amesbury  now  requested  that  the 
minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  should 
be  read,  which  having  been  complied  willi, 
Mr.  Amesbury  entered  at  once,  in  medius  res, 
at  this  favourite  (and  we  fear  our  readers  will 
deem,  hackneyed  and  almost  threadbare,) 
subject — fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone. It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to 
state,  that  on  a  former  evening,  Mr.  Ames- 
bury brought  two  preparations,  taken  from 
the  same  subject,  an  old  woman,  who  was 
reported  to  have  had  fracture  of  the  cervix 
femoris  on  each  side.  The  first  accident 
occurred  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the 
woman  was  then  in  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ;  with 
the  second  injury,  she  was  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse,  as  a  patient  of  Mr.  field,  and 
fell  under  tlie  observation  of  Mr.  Amesbury 
shortly  after  the  injury,  which  proved  fatal 
at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks. 

It  was  contended  by  various  members  on 
the  former  evening  of  discussion,  that  the 
thigh  bone  which  had  sustained  the  first 
injury,  exhibited  no  signs  of  fracture  ever 
having  occurred,  and  that  the  depression  of 
the  head  was  attributable  to  the  absorption 
of  the  neck,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  old 
subjects.  It  was  further  held  as  a  fatal  ob- 
jection, that  the  history  of  the  case  was  alto- 
gether imperfect.  Mr.  Amesbury  this  even- 
ing in  some  measure  supplied  the  necessary 
information,  by  stating  he  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  patient  was  under 
liis  care,  and  as  far  as  he  (Mr.  Lawrence,) 
could  recollect,  she  had  fracture  of  the  cer- 
vix femoris.  Mr.  Amesbury  stated,  tl^it  his 
object  in  bringing  the  preparation  before 
the  Society,  was  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility and  occasional  occurrence  of  bony 
union  within  the  capsule,  even  under  the 
ordinary  plans  of  treatment,  and  if  this  were 
admitted,  then  he  considered  that  he  had  a 
right  to  infer,  these  fractures  would  unite  by 
bone  much  more  frequently,  if  proper  mea- 
sures were  pursued.  What  he  principally 
insisted  upon  as  essentially  necessary  in  the 
cure  of  a  fracture,  was  preserving  the  frac- 
tured ends  from  motion  ;  although  he  was 
willing  to  admit,  that  in  the  case  of  frac 
ture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  some  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  fact  of  the  pelvic 


portion  of  bone  receiving  but  a  small  sLare 
of  the  pabulum  vitae,  the  blood. 

I\Ir.  GossKrT,  Mr.  T.  Briant,  and  other 
members  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at 
the  want  of  clear  evidence  of  the  symptoms 
of  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  having 
been  present  in  the  case  under  considcratioa 
ia  respect  to  the  first  injury. 

Mr.  LAMBERr  said,  although  he  admitted 
that  in  fractures  of  the  cervix  femoris,  union 
by  bone  did  not  usually  take  place,  yet  he 
would  not  allow  that  it  could  not  take  |)lace  ; 
he  considered  the  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced  as  reasons  of  non- union  by  hone, 
were  extremely  fallacious  ;  proper  means 
were  never  had  recourse  to,  and  then  sur- 
geons had  turned  round  and  taxed  Nature 
with  the  blame.  He  (Mr.  Lambert)  hoped 
the  time  was  gone  by  when  the  profession 
paid  an  implicit  and  blind  reverence  to 
the  dogmatic  assertions  of  men  in  great 
repute.  At  the  risk  of  being  denounced 
as  "  a  blockhead,"  and  one  who  "  de- 
served to  be  whipped  out  of  the  profes- 
sion," he  would  maintain  the  possibility  of 
ossific  union  in  the  fracture  of  the  cervix 
femoris,  and  assert  his  belief,  that  the  cause 
of  its  not  being  accomplislied  was  in  the 
defect  of  the  mechanical  means  hitherto 
employed.  He  believed,  that  INlr,  Ames- 
bury had  supplied  the  import;int  desidera- 
tum, and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
verv  many  specimens  of  perfect  bony  union 
would  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 


SINGULAR  EFFECT  OF  LIGHTNING  IN  CURING 
PARALYSIS.* 

Upon  what  principle  the  following  extra- 
ordinary cure  was  effected  may  be  matter 
of  disputation  ;  whether  the  electric  fluid 
acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  thus  induced  a  return  of  sen- 
sorial power,  or,  whether  the  cure  may  be 
referred  to  the  agency  o(  fear,  which  we 
have  seen  in  many  instances  a  perfect  mira- 
cle-worker, are  two  of  the  most  obvious 
questions  which  present  themselves.  'I'he 
facts  are  these  : — A  ship,  called  the  JVeio 
York,  was  on  her  passage  from  London  to 
New  York,  a  voyage  generally  performed  in 
about  a  month,  when  a  stroke  of  lightning 
overturned  the  partitions,  but  no  person  was 
hurt.  The  vessel  wj\s  deprived  of  its  con- 
ductor, but,  on  the  following  day,  the  cap- 
tain, dreading  another  storm,  placed  a  con- 
ductor upon  the  main-mast.  The  lightning 
struck  the  rod  on  tlie  same  day,  and  melted 
it  entirely ;    the   iron    conductor    was   also 
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melted,  and  fell  in  drops  into  the  sea.  Al- 
most all  tlie  passengers  observed  the  water 
of  tlie  sea  sink  down  in  a  distinct  manner, 
in  a  certain  space  round  where  the  electric 
Huid  had  entered  the  ocean.  Tlio  rod  of 
the  conductor,  wliich  was  melted,  was  four 
feet  long  by  five  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meler,  and  the  iron  conductor  was  three- 
tentlis  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  second  stroke  of  lightning,  like  the 
first,  killed  no  one,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  it 
performed  a  very  remarkable  cure.  A  pas- 
setiger,  very  old  and  overgrown  with  fat, 
was  so  much  palsied  in  bis  limbs,  that  for 
tliree  years  he  had  never  been  able  to  walk 
above  half  a  mile,  and,  after  his  embark- 
ment,  had  never  been  seen  to  stand  up  for 
a  single  instant.  However,  soon  after  the 
second  discharge  of  electric  fluid,  which 
took  place  near  to  where  the  poor  invalid 
was  lying,  he  was  observed,  with  astonish- 
ihent,  parading  the  deck,  which  he  continued 
to  do  for  some  time,  as  if  he  hud  never  been 
ill.  At  first  he  loss  his  senses,  but  this  did 
not  last  long,  and  the  cure  was  complete  ; 
he  walked  with  ease  all  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  had  the  entire  use  of  his  limbs  when 
tlie  vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  and  tra- 
velled on  foot  thence  to  his  own  residence. 

'J'he  knives  and  forks  of  iron,  in  the  sliip, 
were  melted,  and  had  act|uired  magnetic 
power.  The  eifects  produced  upon  the  mag- 
netic needles  were  very  remarkable,  for, 
although  they  were  all  in  the  same  room, 
the  results  were  diversified  ;  in  some  the 
magnetic  action  was  augmented,  in  others 
it  was  diminished  ;  in  some  it  was  destroy- 
ed, and  in  others  the  poles  were  reversed. 
An  excellent  chronometer,  whose  error 
never  exceeded  the  tenth  of  a  second  in 
twenty-four  hours,  was  so  much  deranged 
by  the  stroke  of  lightning,  that  it  was  acce- 
lerated thirty-four  minutes.  The  cause  of 
this  error  was  perceived  in  London,  where 
it  was  ascertained,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
instrument  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
magnetism,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
general  motion  depended  very  sensibly  upon 
the  position  in  which  the  chronometer  was 
placed. 


by  one  broad  ;  an  air  balloon,  four  feet  high; 
and  a  woman's  complete  robe,  with  the 
sleeves,  but  without  seams.  In  order  to 
give  the  tissue  a  regular  form,  the  cater- 
pillars are  limited  in  their  motions,  and  in- 
terdicted from  particular  parts  b^-  oil,  which 
they  dislike,  and  upon  whicli  they  never 
will  work.  One  or  two  insects  can  weave 
a  scjuare  inch  of  cloth  ;  it  exceeds  in  fine- 
ness the  lightest  gauze,  and  a  specimen  of 
it,  sent  by  ]M.  Paret,  of  Stockholm,  was 
exhibited  by  M.  Lenomard  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  at  Paris.  'I'he  air-balloon 
above-mentioned,  weighed  only  five  grains, 
and  yet  it  was  impervious  to  air.  A  sliawl, 
an  ell  square,  was,  when  extended,  blown 
into  the  air  by  a  slight  puff,  when  it  was 
like  a  light  vapour  gently  agitated  by  the 
wind.  The  fibres  of  this  fabric,  of  which 
the  caterpillars  form  their  cocoons,  are  not 
interlaced,  but  merely  superposed,  and  this 
act  takes  place  the  moment  the  insect  se- 
cretes the  matter  of  the  fibre.  Increased 
solidity  is  given,  by  compelling  the  insects 
to  labour  several  times  over  the  same  sur- 
face. 

M.  Lenomard,  from  whose  memoirs  the 
preceding  facts  are  taken,  suggests,  that  .ts 
the  caterpillar,  which  forms  the  fusaire, 
(Eunomimus  Eurflpizus,)  and  which  is  com- 
mon in  France,  spins  its  threads  and  forms 
its  tents  in  a  similar  manner,  its  labours 
might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 


ACCOUNT   OF    A  NEW  KIND  OF  CI,0TH,   FAnUI- 
CATED  BY  INSECTS. 

M.  Habensbreet,  of  Munich,  has  ob- 
tained a  curious  fabric,  by  directing  the 
efforts  of  the  larva  of  a  buttei-fly,  called 
tinea  punctata,  or  tinea  padilla.  As  these  in- 
sects construct  over  themselves  a  tent  of 
extreme  firmness,  and  impervious  to  air, 
M.  H,  contrived  to  make  the  insects  work 
on  a  paper  models  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing, to  which  he  gave  any  form  and  dimen- 
sions he  pleased.  He  thus  obtained  square 
shawls  an  ell  wide,  and  some  two  ells  long 
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Boberts  and  Langeois,  versus  lioyton,  Morgan, 
Wilson,  Chennside,  and  Maciaughlin. 

This  cause,  which  was  tried  on  the  lOtli 
of  April,  in  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  In- 
stance, excited  much  interest  amongst  th6 
faculty  at  Paris.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as 
we  glean  from  the  Gazette  des  Tribiinaux,  are 
as  follow  : — 

An  establishment  for  dispensing  medi- 
cines, according  to  British  prescriptions, 
was  opened  under  the  sanction  of  the  Am- 
bassador, Lord  Granville,  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
one  of  the  plaintiff's  ;  and  having  obtained 
the  appointment  of  surgeon  and  apothecary 
to  the  Embassy,  his  affairs  became  very 
prosperous,  the  greater  number  of  the  En- 
glish, resident  in  Paris,  having  recourse  ti 
Mr.  Robert's  establishment  for  their  medi- 
cines. A  M.  Beral,  a  French  apothecary, 
seeing  the  reputation  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  ftlr.  Roberta  and  his  partner,  M. 
Langeois,  placed  upon  his  door  the  title  of 
Loudon  Dispensary,  which,  it  seems,  had 
previously  been  adopted  by  the  plaintiffs. 
After  a  time,  it  was  found  that  the  ])hysi- 
cians  to  the  Embassy  recommended  M. 
Beral's  establishment  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Roberts'.     This  led   to  a  publication  of  a 
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letter  in  Galigiianis  Messenger,  charging  the 
physicians  with  having  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  sending  their  prescriptions  to 
M,  Beral.  From  this  time  there  was  open 
war  between  the  parties,  and  in  June,  1827, 
a  letter,  signed  by  tiiirteen  physicians,  was 
addressed  to  the  British  Ambassador,  in 
Tvhicli  ISIr.  Roberts  was  styled  a  retail  drug- 
gist, and  was  charged  with  having  calum- 
niated the  physiriuns,  by  rejiresenting  that 
they  received  a  ])er-centage  upon  medicines. 
Tbis  denunciation  of  Blr.  Roberts  being  cre- 
dited by  Lord  Granville,  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  his  official  employment,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  experienced  a  considerable 
loss  of  business  generalh'.  These  circum- 
stances induced  Mr.  Roberts  to  commence 
an  action,  and  he  therefore  selected  five  of 
the  pliysicians,  who  had  been  most  active 
in  the  proceedings  against  him.  At  a  i'or- 
mer  sitting,  the  detendanta  had  pleaded  the 
incompetency  of  the  tribunal  appointed  to 
try  the  cause,  as  the  party  was  a  foreigner  ; 
but  this  objection  was  overruled,  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Roberts'  partner,  a  plaintiff 
in  the  action,  being  a  Frenchman. 

^L  Laterrade,  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, in  opening  the  case,  spoke  to  the  fore- 
going effect,  and  further  stated,  that  the 
injury  sustained  by  Rlr.  Roberts  was  10,000 
francs  a  year  ;  he  therefore  demanded 
^0,000  francs  as  damages. 

M .  Dupin,  the  counsel  for  tlie  defendants, 
rested  his  defence  principally  upon  the  fact 
of  the  publication  of  ati  advertisement  in 
Galis^iiani's  Messenger,  and  also  an  article  iu  I 
the  //^i/^'c/e  which  stated,  that  the  physicians, 
for  the  consideration  of  a  certain  annual  j 
sum,  secured  the  supply  of  medicines  to  tlie 
apotliecary. 

M.  Barthe  made  a  very  ingenious  and 
humorous  speech  in  reply  to  M.  Dupin.  He 
remarked,  that  England  certainly  does  pos- 
sess many  eminent  physicians,  but  she  is 
not  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  keep  them  at  home 
by  recompenses  of  every  kind — reputation 
and  fortune  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  he  would  contend,  that  persons 
do  not  a/iiv/i/s  quit  their  country  for  the  pure 
love  of  science  ;  he  would  appeal  to  Dnc'cr 
Boytoii  if  siicli  were  the  case?  In  England, 
said  tlie  learned  counsel,  diplomas,  unless 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  but  of  little 
value  ;  those  obtained  from  Edinburgh  are 
but  very  lightly  estimated.  One  of  Scotch 
or  Irish  origin  may  be  had  for  forty  guineas, 
upon  the  ap])lication  being  accompanied  with 
a  certificate  of  a  physician  of  London,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Oxford,  attesting  that  the  party 
had  attended  medical  lectures.  A  diploma 
from  Scotland  had  been  obtained  for  the 
liorse  of  a  nobleman,  under  the  title  of  INIr. 
Coodfriend,  a  certificate  having  previously 
been  given  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
cellent disposition  and  great  erudition.    No 


matter  as  to  the  origin,  continued  M.  Barthe; 
but  wliere  are  the  diplomas  of  the  defen- 
dants ^  (Here  M.  Dupin  held  up  two  sheets 
of  parchment,  to  each  of  which  was  affixed 
a  seal.)  M.  Barthe  then  said,  that  these 
were  the  only  diplomas  possessed  by  the 
thirteen  who  signed  the  letter  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville. Upon  application  made  at  the  office 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  had  learn- 
ed that  only  one  of  the  pretended  physi- 
cians was  authorised  to  practise  the  healing 
art  in  France,  and  this  one  possessed  au 
Edinburgh  diploma!  Such  are  the  rfocfors, 
said  he,  that  Great  Britain  sends  to  France. 
After  a  short  deliberation,  the  Tribunal 
pronounced  judgment,  condemning  the  Phy- 
sicians to  pay  5,000  francs  damages,  with 
costs,  and  to  have  twenty-five  copies  of  the 
judgment  posted  up  in  the  capital. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


EXTENSIVE  LACERATED  WOUND  OF  THE  AB- 
DOMEN, WITH  PROTRUSION  OF  THE  IN- 
TESTINES. 

J.  Ci.'ippERFiELD,  aetat.  14,  was  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  March  28, 
under  the  care  of  IMr.  Vincent.  He  had 
fallen  from  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and 
pitched  on  the  rail  of  a  cart ;  his  abdomen 
received  the  force  of  the  fall.  There  was  a 
large  lacerated  wound  in  front  of  the  abdo- 
men, about  two  inches  below  the  navel,  and 
extending  in  a  straight  line,  nearly  five 
inches  iu  length  ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  small  intestines  protruded,  but  none  of 
them  were  wounded.  Shortly  after  the  ac- 
cident he  was  seen  by  a  surgeon,  whore- 
turned  the  protruded  bowel  without  much 
difficulty ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  together,  and  united  by  means  of 
four  or  five  sutures,  assisted  by  adhesive 
straps,  and  covered  with  a  bandage.  Very 
little  blood  was  lost.  His  pulse  was  feeble, 
but  he  did  not  complain  of  much  pain. 

29.  Has  j)assed  a  comfortable  night,  and 
has  had  some  sleep  ;  there  is  a  circumscribed 
swelling  above  the  wound,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion there  is  pain  and  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure. The  abdomen  generally  is  not  tense, 
nor  painful  ;  tongue  natural ;  pulse  120,  and 
very  feeble  ;.  no  heat  of  skin  ;  bowels  not 
open.  Eighteen  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the 
swelling  ;  the  following  draught  to  be  taken 
directly,  and  repeated  every  six  hours. 

Magnes.  Sulphat.  ^ij. ; 

Alist.  Saliii.  5j.     M. 
:V)   Tliere  are  increased  tenderness  and 
pain  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men ;    pulse  frequent   and  sharp  ;    heat  of 
skin  and  flushed  countenaace  ;  tongue  coat- 
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ed  and  red  at  its  edges.  An  injection  was 
administered  last  evening,  but  the  bowels 
Lave  not  been  moved;  he  discliarges  his 
urine  freely.  Leeches  were  again  applied 
to  tlie  abdomen,  and  an  enema  given,  which 
produced  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

31.  Has  passed  a  comfortable  night ;  the 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  are 
much  diminished  ;  pulse  less  frequent  and 
sharp  ;  skin  cool.  Bowels  have  been  freely 
opened  ;  he  has  continued  the  aperient  sa- 
line. 

April  12.  Since  the  last  report,  the  pa- 
tient lias  been  gradually  recovering.  There 
Las  been  no  inllanimaiion  surrounding  the 
wound  ;  tlie  sutures  Iiave  been  removed, 
and  bread  and  water  poultices  applied  to  it, 
and  it  is  now  united  in  its  whole  lengtli  by 
Lealthy  granulations.  There  has  been  no 
return  of  j)ain  or  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  bowels  have  been  kept  open  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  aperients. 

IMay  1.  The  wound  is  perfectly  healed  ; 
a  small  abscess  Las  formed  just  below  the 
navel,  and  now  discharges  some  j)us.  The 
patient's  appetite  has  returned,  and  his 
health  is  much  improved. 


TOTAL    AMAUROSIS     CONSEQUENT     ON     CON- 
CUSSION   OF    THE    RETINA. 

Pratt,  astat.  -12,  a  robust  man,  was 

admitted  into  the  Hospital  under  the  cnre  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  JMarch  13th.  Whilst  clean- 
ing a  window,  he  had  fallen  about  twenty 
feet,  and  was  taken  up  insensible  ;  he  had 
received  a  severe  contusion  of  the  arm,  and 
there  was  a  small  lacerated  wound  over  the 
external  angle  of  the  left  eye-brow.  On  the 
following- day  the  left  eye  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  amaurotic,  so  that  lie  was  unable- 
to  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  Blood 
was  effused  beneath  the  conjunctiva  cover- 
ing the  sclerotic  ;  the  iris  was  of  its  natural 
colour,  and  in  the  mid  state  of  contraction  ; 
it  was  not  influenced  by  the  strongest  light 
when  the  other  eye  was  covered,  but  it 
retained  its  associated  action.  lie  com- 
plained of  no  pain  ill  the  eye,  nor  had  he 
headacli.  Mr.  Lawrence  remarked,  that 
when  the  functions  of  the  retina  have  been 
so  impaired  as  to  produce  complete  amau- 
rosis, the  prognosis  was  at  all  times  unfa- 
vourable ;  it  was  particularly  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  where  it  had  been  consequent  on 
an  accident,  and  when  total  insensibility  of 
the  retina  had  immediately  followed  the  in- 
jury. The  patient  remained  in  the  Hospital 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  he  was  bled 
three  or  four  times,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  leeches  freely  to  tiie  arm.  'J'he  eye 
remained  in  the  same  state  ;  there  was  no 
pain  nor  increased  redness,  but  vision  was 
ccnpletely  lost. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  FnACTURE,  MMTH  DISLOCATION  OP 
TIIE  FOURTH  CERVICAL  VERTEBRA,  WHICH 
TERMINATED  FATALLY,         FORTY-EIGHT 

HOURS    AFTER    THE    ACCIDENT. 

William  Thomson,  aetat.  44,  a  stout  mus- 
cular man,  was  admitted  on  the  evening  of 
the  13tb  of  April,  under  the  care  of  i\Ir. 
J.  H.  Green,  on  account  of  severe  injury  to 
the  spine.  The  accident  had  occurred  a 
short  time  previously,  and  was  occasioned 
by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  the  man,  at  the  time, 
being  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

When  admitted,  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities were  found  to  be  completely  para- 
lysed, deprived  both  of  sensation  and  vo- 
lition ;  the  abdomen  was  slightly  tumid,  the 
breathing  laborious,  and  the  pulse  scarcely 
perceptible.  It  was  supposed,  that  some 
injury  had  taken  place  about  the  fifth  or 
sixili  cervical  vertebra,  but  neitlier  the  pre- 
cise nature,  nor  situation  of  the  injury,  was 
determined.  Tlie  treatment  consisted  in 
the  use  of  the  catheter;  and  the  application 
of  warm  clothing,  with  a  view  of  inducing 
reaction. 

When  seen  by  us  on  the  following  dar, 
we  found  the  patient  labouring  under  the 
following  symptoms  :  the  pulse  moderate  ; 
much  pain  produced  on  the  slightest  mo- 
tion ;  countenance  anxious  ;  breathing  labo- 
rious, and  performed  entirely  without  the 
aid  of  the  costal  muscles.  Both  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  were  perfectly  para- 
lytic; the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  and 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chest,  were 
devoid  of  sensation.  The  bowels  had  been 
acted  upon  once,  the  urine  drawn  off,  and 
leeches  applied  to  the  back. 

15.  Morning.  The  breathing  very  labo- 
rious ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  rapid  ;  the 
man  complains  of  thirst,  and  lie  has  also  a 
remarkable  craving  for  food.  'J'he  exertion 
of  the  muscles,  necessary  to  the  action  of 
speaking,  produces  much  pain.  The  cathe- 
ter is  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

Koon.  The  man  is  evidently  sinking,  tlie 
surface  of  the  body  being  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat,  and  the  pulse  is  very  weak  ;  he 
is  however  perfectly  rational.  About  two 
hours  after  the  foregoing  note  was  made, 
he  earnestly  desired  that  he  might  be  moved, 
and  the  sister  was  in  the  act  of  complying 
with  his  request,  when  he  expired. 

Inspectio  Cadaveris, 

Tlie  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  cervical 
veilebra  was  severed  longitudinally,  the 
fracture  extending  into  the  arch  :  both  the 
superior,  and  also  the  inferior,  articulatory 
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processes  were  dislocated  ;  the  left  superior 
oblique  process  was  completely  isolated. 
The  intervertebral  substance  was  much  lace- 
rated ;  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood  upon 
the  tlieca,  to  some  extent  along  the  si>ine, 
Uj)on  slitting  open  tlie  membranes,  there 
was  found  to  be  an  effusion  of  serum  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  tunic  and  pia  mater. 
There  was  no  manifest  injury  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  marrow,  altliough  it  liad 
undoubtedly  suiFeied  much  compression  from 
the  displaced  bone. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  urine, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  had  not 
acquired  an  ammoniacal  smell  ;  one  of  the 
kidneys  after  death  bad  a  strong  odour,  but 
there  were  no  palpable  signs  of  disease. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 

FATAL     TERMINATION      OF     MR.    KEy's    CASE 
OF    LITHOTOMY.* 

Tjie  case  of  lithotomy,  operated  upon  last 
Tuesday  by  IMr.  Key ,  lias  proved  fatal,  from 
the  supervention  of  peritoneal  inflammation, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  ac- 
count, pursued  a  most  rapidly  destructive 
progress. 

On  the  morning  after  the  operation,  we 
found  the  child  quite  comfortable  ;  he  had 
passed  a  good  night ;  the  bowels  liad  been 
gently  moved ;  the  urine  had  flowed  freely 
through  the  wound,  and  there  was  no  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen.  In  the  evening,  how- 
ever, great  pain  came  on  in  the  abdomen 
with  exquisite  tenderness,  and  there  was,  at 
the  same  time,  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance ;  leeches  and  fomentations  were  ap- 
plied, but  with  little  effect.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  convulsions  supervened,  and 
the  child  expired  at  two  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  being  about  thirty-seven  hours 
after  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

Post  Mortem  Examination. 

In  the  abdomen,  there  were  the  most  evi- 
dent traces  of  acute  peritoneal  inflammation 
having  prevailed  generally  ;  the  peritoneum 
liad  formed  numerous  adhesions  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and,  in  the  whole  track  of 
the  small  intestines,  they  were  coherent. 
The  glandulae  aggregata;  were  not  healthy 
in  structure,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  behind  the  peritoneum  ;  in  the 
right  kidney,  there  was  a  considerable 
deposition  of  white  (scrofulous!)  matter, 
and  the  ureter  was  somewhat  dilated.  The 
left  kidney  was  sound:  t)ie  bladder  ex- 
hibited signs  of  inflammatory  action. 


*  Will  Mr.  Key  still  persist  in  the  use  of 
the  straight  staff] 


CASE  01'  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN,  FOL- 
LOWID  BY  A  HIGH  DEGREE  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL   DERANGEMENT. 

Richard  Young,  set.  32,  a  baker,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital  on  'i'hursday, 
April  9,  1828,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
fall  he  had  received  on  tlie  preceding  even- 
ing, on  the  back  part  of  his  head.  His 
friends  stated  that  he  stumbled  over  a  pail, 
and  was  precipitated  from  the  bakehouse 
door  upon  a  paved  yard,  a  lieight  of  about 
fourteen  feet.  He  was  taken  up  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  medical  advice  was  pro- 
cured, and  he  was  immediately  bled.  Be- 
fore tlie  operation  was  finished,  he  became 
sensible,  and  vomited;  he  was  afterwards 
brought  to  the  hospital.  When  we  visited 
him,  he  was  delirious  ;  the  skin  was  hot 
and  dry  ;  tongue  furred  ;  pulse  exceedingly 
jerky  and  irregular.  He  was  very  much 
exasperated  by  any  one  sptaking  to  him  ; 
and,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  his  liaving 
pain  in  the  head,  no  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  obtained.  The  pupils  were  di- 
lated, and  did  not  readily  contract  on  expo- 
sure to  liglit.  His  countenance  was  sunk 
and  anxious,  and  there  was  a  great  expression 
of  heaviness  al)out  the  eyes.  The  scalp  was 
hot,  and  excessively  tender  to  the  touch. 
On  examining  the  head,  a  small  bruise  was 
detected  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
riglit  parietal  bone.  There  was  also,  some 
extravasation  of  blood  under  the  right  eye. 
Tlie  poor  fellow  seemed  to  experience  severe 
pain,  whenever  the  bruise  on  the  scalp  was 
handled  ;  but,  on  being  left  alone,  soon  be- 
came comatose ;  his  breathing,  however, 
was  perfectly  natural. 

The  head  was  immediately  shaved,  and 
tlie  spirit  wash  ordered  to  be  constantly  ap- 
plied. Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn 
from  the  neck  by  cupping,  and  eight  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  temples.  A  five  grain 
calomel  pill  was  administered. 

April  10.  He  has-  passed  a  restless  night ; 
he  got  out  of  bed  twice  during  the  night, 
and  walked  to  the  water-closet.  The  pulse 
is  quick  and  irritable.  Skin  hot  and  dry. 
The  scalp,  though  still  hot,  is  not  so  much 
so  as  yesterday,  but  is  equally  tender  when 
touched.  The  teeth  are  encrusted  with 
brown  sordes.  He  is  excessively  peevish 
and  irritable,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
jactation  about  him. 

He  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Key  to  take  two 
grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium  immedi- 
ately, and  to  be  repeated  in  six  liours,  if  sleep 
was  not  procured  by  it.  Before  Mr.  Key 
quitted  the  Hospital,  he  again  visited  the 
patient  to  see  the  effect  produced,  and  it 
was  found,  through  some  gross  inadvertency 
or  mistake,  the  medicine  liad  been  repeated 
in  two  hours  instead  of  six  hours,  and  the 
symptoms  were  rather  aggravated  than  di- 
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niinislied  by  its  use.  A  careful  examinn- 
tion  of  the  liead  was  nindo  by  lAIr.  Key,  but 
no  material  injury  could  be  detected. 

11.  Tlie  jiatieut  lias  been  very  delirious 
during  the  night,  but  got  up  several  times 
and  walked  to  the  water-closet.  He  is  con- 
stantly muttering.  His  bead,  however,  is 
nut  so  hot,  and  his  febrile  symptoms  not 
(juite  so  high  as  yesterday.  (Jrdered  to  be 
kept  (piiet,  and  on  a  strictly  spare  diet,  and 
the  light  to  be  as  much  as  possible  ex- 
cluded. 

I'J.  'J'he  pain  on  the  bruised  part  has 
become  more  intense,  and  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  aggravated.  'I'he  scalp  is  exces- 
sively tender,  which  is  manifested  by  his 
violent  ciforts  of  rosLstaiice  when  touched. 
JMr.  Callaway  made  a  free  incision  of  the 
scalp  through  tiie  bruised  part,  and  evacu- 
ated a  little  coagula  and  bloody  serujn.  A 
poultice  was  applied  to  the  part. 

16.  Duiing  the  last  three  days  the  pa- 
tient has  greatly  improved  ;  a  very  striking 
amendment  was  observed  the  day  after  tlie 
incision  was  made,  and  the  febrile  excite- 
ment from  that  time  gradually  diminished. 
A  slight  degree  of  squinting  was  observed 
in  the  right  eye  today.  He  was  ordered  to 
take  two  grains  of  calomel  every  six  liours, 
and  30  drojis  of  laudanum  nt  bed  time. 

'i().  .Since  the  foregoing  plan  of  treat- 
ment has  been  had  recourse  to,  he  has  been 
much  better  ;  his  nights  have  been  passed 
tranquilly  ;  the  skin  and  bowels  perform 
their  functions  jiroperly,  and  he  is  more 
calm,  l^ast  evening  the  use  of  the  lauda- 
num was  discontinued,  but  the  calomel  is 
continued.  He  is  now  perfectly  sensible, 
but  still  manifests  great  petulancy  and  irri- 
tation when  spoker.  to. 

'i3.  He  is  much  improved  in  every  re- 
spect. The  calomel  has  produced  gentle 
ptyalism,  and  was  ordered  to  be  disconti- 
nued. 

28.  He  is  quite  convalescent,  and  will 
soon  leave  the  Hospital. 


ON  PirRENOLOGY  :     DV  JOHN  FPPS,    M.n. 

To  ths  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

4(5,  South  Audley  Street, 
April  29,  1828. 
Dear  Sir, — You  have  kindly  taken  no- 
lice  of  a  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
an  P-ssay  that  I  had  the  honour  to  present 
to  the  notice  of  the  Westminster  ]\Iedical 
Society.  The  interest  excited  thereby  has 
been  sufficiently  apparent,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  subject  would  have 
claimed  so  much  attention  had  not  phreno- 


logy been  associated  with  the  same.  The 
Kssay  had  nothing  essentially  to  do  with 
that  science,  the  proposition,  which  it  was 
essayed  to  establish,  being,  that  in  a  cer- 
tain species  of  monomania,  a  jiarticuhir  jiart 
of  the  cerebral  system  was  affected.  As  a 
corollary  from  this,  no  doubt,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  the  different  parts  of  the  bruin  are 
endowed  with  diverse  functions  ;  but  then 
this  inference  did  not  form  any  part  of  the 
subject  before  the  Society.  However,  jsiire- 
nology  was  altacked,  and  of  the  attack  I 
have  no  remembrance  but  that  of  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  dispute,  that 
discussion  is  one  of  the  most  useful  means 
in  investigating  the  truth  or  erroneousncss 
of  opinions  ;  and  as  it  seems  likely,  that 
the  combiiied  effect  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence will  be  to  lead  many  to  investigate 
a  subject,  upon  which  all  the  exercise  of 
mind  they  bestowed  previously  was  to  stir 
their  muscles  to  form  a  sneer.  If  the  de- 
fence were  insufficient,  those  who  made  the 
attack  will  have  an  opportunity,  next  sea- 
son, to  overwhelm  the  phrenological  science 
with  a  destruction  as  complete  as  that  which 
has  destroyed  many  errors,  such  as  they 
imsgine  phicnology  to  be  :  I  wait  till  (hen. 
But,  Sir,  you  mentioned  one  circumstance 
which  requires  a  present  refutation,  I  allude 
to  that  mentioned  by  our  respected  mem- 
ber, Dr.  Somerville.  As  a  critic,  you  must 
be  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering all  the  peculiarities  of  the  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  mention. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  discussion,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Baker,  and  had  the  pleasuie 
of  meeting  him  and  Dr.  Somerville,  ati^St. 
George's  Workhouse.  Dr.  S,  stated,  lie 
had  a  curiosity  to  show  me.  I  stated  my 
obligation  to  him,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
was  led  up  stairs  to  a  dissecting-room.  In 
a  corner  of  that  room  was  a  body,  lying  with 
the  legs  uncovered,  upon  some  boxes,  with 
the  head  quite  concealed  between  a  cup- 
board,  reaeiiing  to  the  ceiling  on  one  side 
and  the  wall  of  the  room  on  the  other.  From 
the  position  of  the  body.  I  could  not  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  head,  when  Dr.  Somer- 
ville asked  me  to  give  the  character  of  the, 
individual  before  us.  I  leaned  over,  put 
my  hand  under  the  head,  and,  after  a  slight 
examination,  stated,  that  the  organ  of  sexual 
love  is  vevij  large  ;  that  of  love  of  offspring  is 
large  ;  and  that  of  love  of  approbation  is  im- 
mense :  and  that  of  destructiveness  mnJejafe. 
Dr.  Somerville  then  mentioned,  that  the 
lady  had  been  liimg  on  a  preceding  day  for 
murdering  her  child.  This  did  not  fail,  at 
first  sight,  to  seem  in  opposition  to  what 
was  stated,  and  not  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  individual,  or  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  act,  I  predicated,  that  it  was  sex- 
ual love  for  some  individual  that  had  made, 
her  act  contrary  to  the  dictations  of  the  or- 
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gan  of  love  of  offspring.  This  I  find  to  be 
the  case  ;  and  since  I  have  read  some  of  the 
particulars  of  the  trial,  &c.,  which  I  knew 
iiotliing  of  before,  this  view  is  completely 
verified.  On  going  down  into  the  JMuseuni, 
Dr.  Somerville  showed  me  a  cast  of  this 
female,  and  I  perceived  that  destnictiveness 
was  larger  than  I  had  imagined.  I  now 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  examination,  for 
the  real  head  was  not  only  in  an  inconvenipnt 
siiuatiou,  but  the  bones  of  tlie  skull  having 
been  sawn  through,  tliere  was  a  continual 
motion,  which  impeded  observation. 

I  had  not  the  smallest  idea,  that  my  ob- 
servations would  have  been  brought  for- 
ward at  a  public  society:*  had  I  imagined 
this,  I  should  have  been  more  minute, 
though  I  still  assert,  that  the  female  re- 
ferred to,  had  the  organ  of  the  love  of  oft'- 
spring  large,  and  that  of  destructiveness 
full ;  and  I  further  maintain,  that  these 
existing  are  (luite  in  accoidauce  with  the 
character  of  the  female  referred  to,  which  I 
shall  briefly  show. 

Maria  Edgeworth  says,  "  man  is  a  bundle 
of  inconsistencies."  This  is  quite  true ; 
we  see,  in  human  nature,  the  greatest  con- 
trarieties :  a  passionate  man  is  often  benevo- 
lent ;  and  an  uiijust  man  is  often  charitable. 
Look  at  Turpin  and  Thurtell.  Tliis,  as  a 
general  principle,  is  admitted  by  all  :  and 
phrenology  merely  carries  the  matter  a  little 
further,  by  showing  on  ivhat  peculiar  consti- 
tution these  realities  are  dependent.  I'hre- 
nology  shows  that  one  faculty  may  be  called 
into  such  activity,  as  to  overpower  the 
activity'  of  the  other  faculties,  and  then  the 
individual  acts  from  the  predominating  feel- 
ing. Thus,  suppose  a  dog  passing  by  a 
butcher's  shop,  and  feeling  very  hungry, 
snatches  at  some  meat ;  the  butcher  catches 
the  thief,  and  gives  him  a  severe  punish- 
ment. The  same  dog  passes  by  the  same 
shop,  when  he  is  again  hungry,  but  he  does 
not  toucli  the  meat ;  and  the  reason  evi- 
dently is,  that  the  beating  has  excited  his 
cautiousness,  which  now  becomes  the  pre- 
dominating feeling,  and  wliicli,  tliough  the 
liunger  is  still  in  activity,  keeps  tlie  cravino- 
appetite  in  obedience.  Let  tliis  illustration 
be  applied  to  the  female  referred  to,  and  we 
shall  find  how  correctly  her  mental  exhi- 
bitions correspond  to  her  mental  constitu- 
tion. Under  the  influence  of  the  love  of 
offspring,  she  would  be  fond  of  her  child, 
and  as  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  pre- 
dominating feeling,  so  long  would  she  pre- 


*  I  am  Iiappy  to  state,  that  Dr.  S. 
hod  the  politeness,  at  the  Society,  to  ask 
my  permission  to  state  the  i)articulars  re- 
ferred to,  wliich  [  readily  granted,  because 
truth,  and  the  friend  of  truth,  need  never 
be  ashamed. 


serve  that  child.  But  she  has  other  organs 
larger,  that  of  sexual  love,  and  that  of  love 
of  approbation,  and  tiiese  are  appealed  to  in 
tlie  strongest  possible  way.  An  individual, 
to  whom  amativeness  and  adhesiveness  have 
attached  her,  deserts  her ;  she  loses  his 
apjirobation,  and  has  to  dread  the  scorn  of 
the  world,  from  being  the  mother  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child  ;  this  also  appealing  to  her 
love  of  approbation.  Under  tlie  powerful 
excitement  of  these  two  faculties,  her  love 
of  oflTspring  is  overcome  ;  destructiveness 
becomes  the  minister  of  ill,  and  slie  murders 
her  child.  The  particulars  of  the  case 
every  one  can  bring,  to  illustrate  this  view 
of  the  matter.  Hoping  that  this  explana- 
tion will  not  be  so  long  as  to  prevent  its 
insertion, 

I  am,  with  mucli  respect. 

Yours,  Sir,  well-wishing, 

.ToHNEprs. 

N.  B. — A  paper  will  shortly  be  presented 
to  the  Phrenological  Society,  on  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to  above,  when  all  the  par- 
ticulars will  be  stated.  I  may  here  mention, 
that  the  late  overseer  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  female  lived,  and  who  had  a  frequent 
necessity  of  seeing  her,  states,  that  he  is 
sure,  from  her  conduct  at  times  to  a  child 
belonging  to  her,  brought  to  the  parish,  that 
she  was  fond  of  children. — J.  E. 


ON' PALS  V  ;    BYG.  MACDON  A  LD,  ESQ.  BRISTOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Observing  three  cases  of  local  palsy 
in  your  Number  for  Saturday  last,*  I  have 
thought  that  the  following,  which  lately  oc- 
curred in  my  practice,  might  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  your  readers,  more  particularly 
as  the  general  treatment  proved  completely 
successful  in  my  case,  and  the  local  treatment 
seems  to  have  failed  in  tlie  two  former  of 
those  which  you  have  recorded. 

That  cases  of  paralysis,  arising  from  au 
affection  of  the  extreme  branches  of  nerves 
distributed  to  muscles,  do  sometimes  occur, 
1  very  readil}'  admit,  (indeed  I  have  met 
with  such  in  my  own  practice,)  but  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  majority  of 
those  which  have  all  the  appearances  of 
being  only  local,  depend  on  a  cerebral,  or 
spinal  affection,  and  are  to  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  the  loth  March  last,  a  gentleman, 
about  ^S  3'ears  of  age,  married,  and  of  very 
temperate  habits,  consulted  me  for  an  affec- 
tion of  the  face  ;  he  had  no  power  over  the 
integuments  of  the  forehead  ;  the  muscles  of 
the  left  side  were  completely  paralysed,  us 
to  their  motion,  but  sensation  remained  per- 
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feet ;  the  eyelid  reraaineil  open,  so  that  his  I 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  cojuiilaint 
from  «n  inability  to  read  for  any  time,  from  | 
an  uneasiness  and  slii^lit  inlianimation  of| 
tlie  eye,  evidently  caused  by  the  want  of 
notion  in  the  pal]iebra.  When  he  laughed, 
the  mouth  was  drawn  violently  and  spas- 
modically to  the  right ;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  drink,  he  had  no  power  on  the  I 
left  side  to  close  the  lips  on  the  vessel,  and 
the  liquid  consequently  flowed  out  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  left  nostril  was  motionless,  and  i 
the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face  ajrpeared 
swollen  from  the  relaxed  state  of  the  mus- 
cles, hut,  on  accurate  examination,  no  swel- 
ling existed.  The  case  was  clear  enouoh, 
the  7tli  pair  of  nerves,  on  the  left  side, 
were  affected  ;  the  branches  of  the  5th  con- 
tained their  healthy  action,  for  the  power 
of  motion  only  was  lost,  sensation  remained 
unimpaired.  I  examined  the  course  of  the 
7th  from  its  exit  from  the  temporal  bone, 
but  could  discover  no  tumour  which  would 
interrupt  its  action  and  account  for  the 
symptoms  ;  neither  had  he  received  any 
injiiry,  or  suffered  any  pain  at  all  in  that 
situation  ;  yet  the  paralysis  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  no  immediate  pain  in  the  head,  and, 
in  short,  appeared  completely  local. 

Upon  inquiry,  however,  I  found  that,  at 
intervals,  some  time  hack,  he  had  felt  what 
he  called  a  "  fullness  of  the  head,"  -which 
sensation  had  always  been  relieved  by  ape- 
rient doses  of  calomel  and  senna.  When 
the  paralysis  liad  existed  a  day  or  two,  he 
felt  a  degree  of  warmth  on  the  scalp  of  the 
affected  side,  apparent  on  the  application 
of  the  hand,  but  the  relative  degree  above 
that  of  the  other  not  considerable. 

It  seemed  evident,  that  the  cause  of  para- 
lysis was  either  in  Fallopius'  aqueduct,  or 
in  the  brain  at  the  origin  of  the  7th,  and  I 
inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  by  reason  of 
the  total  absence  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  temporal  bone,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  case  if  any  arterial  action  had  ex- 
isted there  sufficient  to  have  caused  pres- 
sure on  the  nerve  in  its  passage  through 
the  bone.  My  practice  was,  therefore, 
general.  He  was  bled  by  the  arm,  and 
leeches,  2-1  at  a  time,  were  applied  to  the 
head,  at  repeated  intervals  ;  he  was  desired 
to  abstain  from  meat,  and  he  lived  chiefly 
on  farinaceous  vegetables  ;  and  took,  for  the 
first  few  days,  viij.  grains  of  calomel  at 
night,  with  a  solution  of  niagnes.  sulph.  and 
antim.  tart.,  once  or  twice  in  the  day  ;  blis- 
ters were  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
and  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  heat,  above 
referred  to,  was  completely  relieved  by 
sponging  the  part  affected  with  cold  water. 
Under  this  treatment  he  "radiially  recover- 
ed. I  should  say,  though,  that  after  the 
first  two  days  the  dose  of  calomel  was  al- 
tered to  three   grains,  which  he  coutiaued 


to  take  every  night,  witli  the  design  to 
excite  a  gentle  mercurial  action  in  the  sys- 
tem. He  is  now  perfectly  well ;  the  great- 
est evident  degree  of  amendment  was  after 
the  application  of  a  blister,  when  the  mer- 
cury was  just  coming  into  action. 

I  have  been  told,  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  depending  on  an  affec- 
tion of  the  7th  pair  of  nerves,  are  by  no 
means  rare  ;  but  I  must  confess,  the  result 
of  my  own  experience  does  not  make  it  ap- 
pear so.  I  was  attached  for  a  long  period 
(very  nearly  ten  years)  to  the  Bristol  Dis- 
pensary, where  from  1,100  to  1,'JOO  patients 
were  annually  under  my  immediate  care, 
and  I  never  saw  a  case  precisely  similar. 

I  know  not,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  you  will 
think  this  case  worth  publication;  if  not, 
suppress  it  by  all  means  ;  I  send  it,  because 
I  think,  with  those  you  have  already  re- 
corded in  your  Number  of  Saturday  last,  it 
mav  be  of  some  practical  use,  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  junior  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion, by  whom  your  periodical  is  very  gene- 
rally read,  and  not  at  all  under  the  idea  that 
any  degree  of  merit  attaches  to  me  for  the 
mode  of  treatment  1  adopted. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
George  RI'Donai^d, 
Member  of  the  College. 

St.  iNIichael's  Uectory, 
Bristol,  April  15. 


CASE    OF    POPLITEAL    ANEVTRISM, 

In   which   the    Operation   was  successful    on   a 
Fatient  upwards  of  Ninety  Years  of  age. 

BY    F.    D.    STEPHENSON,   ESQ.,  SURGEON, 
WOnCESTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet 

Sir, — The  great  age  of  the  patient,  and 
the  success  attending  an  operation  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  popliteal  aneurism,  may 
induce  you  to  give  the  following  case  a  page 
in  your  valuable  and  widely  circulated  pub- 
lication. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
F.  D.  STEPnr.NsoN,  Surgeon. 
Worcester,  Hig-h-st.,  April  27,  18'J8. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1824,  I  was  re- 
quested to  visit  Mrs.  F. ;  she  was  ninety 

years  of  age,  and  stated  that  she  had  always 
enjoyed  excellent  health  till  within  the  last 
six  months,  during  which  period  she  was 
afflicted  with  erysipelas  in  her  hand  and 
legs  :  for  two  months  past,  she  had  observed 
a  tumour  in  the  left  ham,  which  had,  ef 
late,  increased    iu  size  cousiderablv,    and 
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become  painful.  On  examination,  I  found 
it  enveloping  the  sides  and  upper  part  of 
tlie  knee.  The  base  of  the  tumour  pre- 
sented an  inflamed  surface,  the  size  of  half 
a  crown  ;  at  this  point,  the  pulsation  was 
alarmingly  strong.  The  constitution  seemed 
little  disturbed  ;  pulse  70,  and  full  ;  tongue 
clean  ;  bowels  regular.  From  the  above 
circumstances,  I  recommended  an  imme- 
diate operation,  which  was  readily  granted 
by  the  patient.  Previous  to  securing  the 
femoral  artery,  I  examined  the  arteries  at 
the  wrist,  and  found  them  yielding,  and  ap- 
parently free  from  osseous  deposit.  The 
operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  way, 
tying  the  artery  (which  was  healthy)  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  On 
tying  it,  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased 
entirely.  The  wound  was  brought  together 
by  a  few  straps  of  adhesive  plaister,  and  the 
leg  and  thigh  covered  in  a  flannel  bandage, 
from  the  toes  to  the  hip ;  bottles  of  warm 
water  were  continually  kept  to  the  foot.  On 
visiting  my  patient  two  hours  after  the 
operation,  I  was  pleased  to  find  her  in  n  pro- 
found sleep. 

Five  o'clock,  p.m.  Considerable  pain  in 
the  leg,  with  numbness.  Limb  warm  ; 
pulse  80.     Sumat  tinct.  opii.  gutt.  xxx. 

19.  Passed  a  good  night  ;  less  pain  ;  skin 
cool.  Limb  warm  ;  pulse  75.  In  the  even- 
ing she  had  an  increase  of  pain  in  the  limb, 
attended  with  heat  of  skin  and  thirst ;  she 
took  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil. 

20.  Restless  night ;  bowels  freely  evacu- 
ated ;  considerable  discharge  through  the 
bandage,  of  a  fo2lid  nature.  I  therefore  re- 
moved the  outer  covering,  and  applied  a 
poultice  over  the  plasters. 

21.  The  whole  of  the  dressings  removed  ; 
the  wound  bad  united  in  its  upper  part,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  lower  part.  Repeat  the  poultice. 
So  little  variation  took  place  in  the  case,  till 
the  18th  day  from  the  operation,  that  I  shall 
continue  the  case  briefly  from  that  time. 
The  ligature  came  away  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  on  that  daj',  she  complained  of 
great  pain  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  which 
was  accounted  for,  b}'  two  discoloured 
patches  the  size  of  a  shilling  each.  A  gene- 
rous diet  was  prescribed,  and  poultices  ap- 
plied to  the  foot.  In  a  few  days  a  separa- 
tion of  the  dead  integument  took  place,  and 
three  weeks  from  the  operation,  my  patiemt 
was  free  from  uneasiness.  The  tumour  in 
the  ham  was  greatly  diminished  ;  and,  in 
conse(|uence  of  Mrs.  F leaving  Worces- 
ter for  Herefordshire,  I  did  not  see  her  for 
six  months,  when  she  much  astonished  me, 
by  .saying  tiiat  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
walking  lialf  a  mile  fre(|uently,  without  in- 
convenience. On  inquiry,  1  was  hajipy  to 
find  she  is  still  in  good  health.  She  is  uow 
93  yeara  of  age. 


PETITION  TO  PARLUMENT  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
OF    TUINITY     COLLEGE,    DUBLIN. 


To  the  Right  Honouiable  and  Honourable 
the  Knights,  Burgesses,  and  Citizens  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  as- 
sembled. 
The  Petition  of  the  Students  in  Anatomy 
of  Trmity  College,  Dublin,  humbly  showeth, 
that  your  petitioners  are  much  gratified  to 
learn,  that  the  subject  of  anatomical  instruc- 
tion lias  attracted  the  attention  of  your  ho- 
nourable House  ;  but  they  look  with  serious 
apprehension  to  the  chance  of  your  adopt- 
ing the  measure  of  attempting  to  procure 
the  necessary  number  of  subjects,  by  con- 
signing the  bodies  of  malefactors  to  dissec- 
tion ;  they  are  persuaded  that  this  measure 
would  be  quite  inadequate  to  supply  any 
one  of  the  principal  anatomical  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  while  it  would  greatly  in- 
crease, and  almost  justify  the  repugnance 
which  is  so  generally  felt  to  dissection 
throughout  England  and  Scotland.  Hitherto 
no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  procuring 
bodies  in  Ireland,  the  anatomical  schools  in 
Dublin  (of  which  there  are  many)  having 
been  abundantly  supplied,  and  at  as  low  a 
price  as  in  France,  or  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  they  anticipate  that  strong  pre- 
judices against  the  practice  of  anatomy 
would  be  excited  in  this  country,  if  by  any 
new  act  of  the  legislature,  dissection  were 
made  a  mark  of  dishonour.  If  the  present 
law  respecting  dissection  after  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  criminals  were  repealed,  they 
are  convinced  that  every  enlightened  man 
would  wish  that  his  body  might  be  employed 
for  yielding  useful  knowledge,  rather  than  it 
should  be  deposited  in  the  earth,  where  it 
undergoes  the  most  disgusting  changes ; 
they  therefore  beg  leave  to  recommend  your 
honourable  House  to  institute  regulations 
vvliich  would  encourage  and  legalize  the  vo- 
luntary appropriation  of  the  body  to  the  only 
honourable  use  to  which  it  can  be  applied  ; 
under  such  regulations  they  believe  that  po- 
pular prejudices  would  soon  subside,  and 
the  exhumation  of  the  dead  become  unne- 
cessary ;  and  your  petitioners  will  ever 
pi  ay. 

Sig-ned  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Class, 

J.  Nolan,  jM.D. 

The  following  has  been  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  persons,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  profession,  and  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing new  names  :  — 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  afSxed, 
being  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy is  of  the  utmost  value  to  mankind,  in- 
asmuch as  it  illustrates  various  branches  of 
natural  and  moral  science,  and  constitutes 
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the  very  foundation  of  the  hcnlino;  art ;  and 
believing  that  the  erroneous  opinions  and 
vulgar  prejudices  v.hicli  prevail  with  regard 
to  dissection,  will  be  most  eHectuall}'  re- 
moved by  j)ractical  examples,  we  hereby 
deliberately  and  solemnly  express  our  de- 
sire, that  at  the  usual  period  after  death,  our 
bodies,  instead  of  being  interred,  should  be 
devoted  by  our  surviving  friends  to  tlie  more 
rational,  benevolent,  and  honourable  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  structure,  functions, 
aud  diseases  of  the  human  being. 


CEnTIFICATE    TR  A  DE— EX  ACTIONS    FROM 
STl' DENTS. 

Sin, — As  your  valuable  and  independent 
journal  has  lately  contained  some  useful  and 
just  remarks  respecting  the  certificate  trade, 
the  following,  perhap?,  will  not  be  altoge- 
ther uninteresting.  I  must  first  do  justice 
to  a  fellow  student  in  saying,  that  Mr. 
Postlethwaite,  of  Webb  Street  School,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  having  abolished  a 
custom  merely  sanctioned  by  time.  I  can 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  following  : 

yii.  p.,  accompanied  by  a  pupil  from  the 
above  schnot,  went  lo  the  Steward's  Office 
at  Guy's  Hospital  last  week,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  certificate  of  having  attended  tlie 
physician's  practice,  and  it  was  accordingly 
handed  to  him,  saying,  there  was  2s.  bd.  to 
pay  ;  had  tliey  not  mentioned  the  fee,  he 
might  have  given  it,  but  as  he  did  not 
conceive  it  a  just  demand,  so  he  would  not 
be  compelled  to  pay  it.  We  then  desired  to 
know  why  there  was  any  more  to  pay,  as 
the  account  he  received  on  entering,  was 
physician's  practice  so  much,  and  fees  in- 
cluded ?  The  reply  from  the  old  and  young 
steward  (as  there  are  father  and  son)  was, 
"  It  didn't  signify,  he  had  not  paid  them.  " 
This  did  not  satisfy  ^Ir.  P.,  so  he  and  his 
friend  turned  towards  the  door  and  were 
marching  out,  taking  his  certificate  ;  but  lo  ! 
I  was  in  the  next  room  in  company  with  two 
or  three  more,  and  glad  we  were  to  escape, 
for  out  comes  the  old  steward  first,  with  the 
young  one  at  his  heels  ;  the  former  ran  to 
the  door  and  fastened  it.  But,  as  Mr.  P. 
informed  me  after,  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  well  if  he  were  detained,  to  allow  his 
friend  to  be  in  custody,  so  he  delivered  the 
certificate  ovfr  to  the  steward,  at  the  same 
time  telling  him  not  to  irritate  himself,  but 
take  the  certificate,  and  he  would  do  his 
best  in  compelling  some  of  them  to  give  him 
a  certificate  without  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's fee. 

A  couple  of  days  after,  Mr.  P.  mentioned 
it  to  one  of  the  physicians,  and  desired  he 
would  inquire  respecting  the  same.  The 
Doctor  accordingly  did,  and  the  next  day 
gave  it  out  thai  a  part  went  to  a  physician, 
another  to  a  door  keeper,  and  the  rest  to 


lighting  tlie  theatre,  but  tliat  the  arbitrary 
custom  had  expired  ;  and  1  am  now  happy 
to  say  we  obtain  our  certificates  without  any 
extorticm.  Paul  Pry. 

Borough,  April  23d,  1828. 


LECTVRES    AT    BARTHOLOMEW  S. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tar.  Lancet. 
No.  1,  King  Square,  Goswell  Street 
Koad,  April  26th,    1828. 

Sir, — From  the  year  1817  to  the  autumn 
of  1821,  when  Ur.  Gooch  resigned  the  situ- 
ation of  lecturer  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, I  was  closely  connected  with  his 
class  in  supplying  the  pupils  with  midwifery 
cases,  and  taking  the  charge  of  those  iu 
which  there  occurred  any  matter  of  difli- 
culty ;  his  residence  being  at  too  great 
a  distance,  and  his  professional  avocations 
numerous,  he  did  not  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  the  superintendence  of  their  edu- 
cation further  than  as  a  lecturer.  We  form- 
ed an  institution  at  my  late  residence,  159, 
Aldersgate  Street,  under  the  name  of  the 
London  Lying-in  Charity  ;  upon  that  he 
built  his  student's  practical  knowledge,  and 
as  such,  gave  certificates  to  pupils  of  hav- 
ing attended  "  labours  in  the  London  Lying- 
in  Charity  by  his  direction  ;"  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  on  the 
Continent.  I  received  a  letter  the  other 
day  from  one  of  them  now  settled  near  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  thanking  me  for  the  instruction 
he  received  when  attending  the  institution, 
and  relating  his  progress  in  life,  with  some 
interesting  details  of  the  place. 

To  fill  up  some  of  my  leisure  hours,  I  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Conquest 
on  the  12th  of  this  month,  upon  the  subject 
of  assistant  lecturer  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Greening,  fll.D. 

April  12th,  1828. 

A  lecturer  on  midwifery  is  desirous  to  be 
informed,  if  Dr.  Conquest  is  disposed  to 
take  an  assistant  at  St.  Bartholomew's  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1823,  He  is  well  known 
to  Dr.  Gooch. 

A  letter  addressed  for  A.  B.  at  the  Lancet 
Office,  or  by  advertisement  through  that 
journal,  will  meet  attention. 

April  14th,  1828. 

Dr.  Conquest  will  be  happy  to  see  A.  B, 
any  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Finsbury  Square. 

April  20th,  1828. 

A.B.  begs  to  inclose  his  card,  he  will  call 
upon  Dr.  Conquest. 

1,  King  Square,  Goswell  street. 

13,  Finsbury  Square,  April  21st,  1828. 

Dr.  Conquest  begs  to  inform  Dr.  Green- 
ing, that  he  has  no  intention  of  taking-  any 
assistant  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 


THE  LOST  PELVIS.— CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE    LOST    PELVIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Your  impartiality  will,  peradven- 
ture,  induce  you  to  yield  a  corner  of  your 
"  useful,  very  useful  publication,"  to  a  few 
observations  on  the  precious  list  of  "  com- 
mon nonsense,"  which  the  pen,  tliat  mighty 
instrument  of  little  men,  and  "  ceteris  pari- 
bus "  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Fenner,  has  obtruded  on 
his  professional  brethren. 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  farcical 
and  funny,  could  have  induced  the  said 
Mr.  Fenner  to  undertake  the  defence  of  one 
who  "  bid  bis  diminished  bead,"  and  who, 
tbougli  tolerably  supplied  with  self-com- 
placency, and  "  the  gift  of  the  gab,"  had  not 
a  sentence  to  plead  in  mitigation  of  public 
disapprobation.  Really,  friend  Fenner,  thou 
art  ?^  dear  good  soul,  thus  to  attempt,  with  thy 
"  o^^y  goose  quill,"  the  white  washing  of  a 
Blackamoor.  Really,  thou  must  be  a 
"  queer  little  man,"  thus  to  attempt  the 
teaching  of  the  profession,  that  black  is 
white  ;  but  take  the  advice  of  an  humble 
individual ;  desist,  thy  exertions  only  create 
contempt. 
''  Loose  thy  neck  from  this  ignoble  chain. 
And  boldly  say  ihon'rt  free." 

With  these  admonitions,  I  leave  you,  friend' 
to  your  own  reflections  ;  and,  in  rubbing  the 
surface  of  your  bantling,  I  shall,  of  course, 
address  myself  to  the  tribunal,  at  the  bar  of 
which  you  have  thrust  j'ourself  ;  and  first,  if 
I)r.  Davis's  repeated  applications,  during  some 
months,  bad  really  failed  to  elicit  any  in- 
formation of  and  concerning  the  pelvis — if 
the  "  wonderful  story"  really  was  offered 
after  those  repeated  applications,  it  is  "  pass- 
ing strange,"  but  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  the  Doctor  did  not  condescend  to  state 
such  to  bis  class,  notwithstanding  Darwin's 
lines  must  have  rung  in  liis  ears — 

"  To  hear  an  open  slander  is  a  curse. 

But  not  to  find  an  answer  is  much  worse.'' 
He  "  quietly  pocketed  the  affair,"  affording 
his  pupils  a  tolerable  specimen  of  candour 
and  honesty  ;  and  the  only  observation  in 
Mr.  Fanner's  letter,  worthy  of  aught  save 
contempt,  is,  that  he  "  thinks  some  further 
explanation  necessary." 

Tiie  twaddle  and  tomfoolery  about  Mr.  Da- 
vies's  negligence,  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 
Had  the  pelvis  been  jilaced  in  his  bed-roomi 
in  lieu  of  his  cellar,  the  Doctor  and  his  dis- 
ciple would  have  just  cause  for  complaint, 
but  the  latter  was  tlie  proper  place  for  the 
maceration  of  "  this  most  perfect  specimen." 
And  1  take  it,  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, save  iVIr.  Fenner,  would  have  some- 
what else  to  occupy  bis  time  and  attention, 
than  the  daily  visit  to  a  putrifying  mass. 
•'  Neglected    for    a    fortnight,"    forsooth  ! 


Really,  Mr.  Fenner,  "  inliis  sagacity,"  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  process  of  maceration 
is  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
same  wonder-working  sagacity  led  him  to 
believe,  mayhap,  that  every  member  of  the 
profession  is  possessed  of  the  information, 
that  he  has  "  rats  in  his  house." 

Mr.  Fenner  says,  that  Mr.  Davies  should 
have  immediately  informed  his  friend  of  the 
"  extraordinary  catastrophe,"  and  we  have 
not  one  tittle  of  evidence,  to  prove  that  the 
said  information  was  not  afforded  ;  but 
"  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument"  we  will 
suppose  the  reverse,  and  I  affirm  that  the 
value  of  the  pelvis  is  quite  sufiicient  to  ex- 
plain Mr.  Davies's  reluctance. 

Mr.  Davies's  non- exhibition  of  "  the  few 
hard  pieces,"  proves  nothing.  Was  it  for 
him,  or  any  other  member  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, (again  excepting  Mr.  Fenner,)  to 
anticipate  the  Doctor's  Jewish  disbelief] 
Was  it  for  a  gentleman,  in  his  dealings  with 
a  gentleman  and  "  a  friend,"  to  bear  in  his 
hand  the  proofs  of  his  statement!  But  I 
incline  to  flunk,  that  Mr.  Fenner  '•  mea- 
sures others'  corn  by  his  own  bushel" 

1st.  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Davies  would 
act  dishonestly  and  infamously,  in  retaining 
the  preparation  ;  and,  2dly,  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Davies  would  unblushingly  and 
PUBLICLY  utter  afoul  falsehood. 

1  am  no  friend,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  object 
of  Mr.  Fenner's  slander  and  buffoonery, 
acting  only  on  the  principle,  "  that  I  do 
unto  others,"  &c.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  6cc. 

April  28.  J.  G.  E. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  papers  of — "  A  Constant  Reader" — 
"  An  Enemy  to  all  Humbug" — and  Mr. 
J.  H.  B.,  are  under  consideration. 

A  perfect  Number  shall  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Ross  in  the  course  of  next  week. 
The  fault  was  not  with  the  printer,  but  with 
the  stitcher. 

The  letter  of  "  Testator"  will  appear  with 
better  elfect  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  Session,  than  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present. 

If"  Anti-Humbug"  will  authenticate  his 
letter,  it  shall  be  inserted. 

For  exposures  of  the  "  ineflSciency"  of 
a  certain  person,  "  Chirurgical  lleforraer" 
is  referred  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reports, 
in  wLicli  the  name  of  that  individual  has 
been  mentioned.  Many  of  his  performances 
have,  indeed,  been  bad  enough,  but  the  last 
was  "  too  bad." 

We  will  speak  to  our  reporter  respecting 
the  case  alluded  to  by  A.  H, 
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LECTURES 

(3N    THE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 

DELIVERED    AT    GUY's    HOSPITAL    By 

DR.    BLUNDELL. 

Lectuk  XXVIII. 

Of  the  means  of  superseding  the  Ccesarian 
Operation. 

The  CKsarian  incisions,  it  seems,  from 
the  remarks  of  a  former  lecture,  are  attend- 
ed with  much  danger,  and  lience  it  has  been 
asked,  wliether  we  have  not  the  means  of 
superseding"  it  ?  Rlay  not  an  operation,  so 
formidable  in  its  nature,  be  rendered  alto- 
gether unnecessary  by  measures  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind  ? 

If  the  pelvis  be  contracted  in  so  high 
a  degree,  that  parturition,  by  the  natural 
passages,  is  impossible,  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you,  that  the  shortest  way  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  operation,  would  be  by  ab- 
stinence altogether  from  intercourse  with 
the  otliev  sex.  The  most  solid  resolution, 
however,  may  sometimes  thaw  ;  and  when 
a  woman  is  married,  she  may  be  placed 
under  those  circumstances,  in  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  adhere  to  tliis  advice ; 
her  life  perhaps  falling  a  sacrifice  to  her 
neglect.  My  friend  Dr.  Hull,  of  Manches- 
ter, once  transmitted  me  the  case  of  a 
woman  whose  pelvis  was  contracted  in  a 
high  degree ;  she  knew  her  situation,  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  abstinence  for  many 
years,  but  afterwards  became  pregnant,  and 
died.  Now  is  there  any  other  mode  in 
which,  when  the  obstruction  of  the  pelvis  is 
insuperable,  the  formation  of  a  foetus  may 
be  prevented  1  In  my  opinion  there  js  : 
for  if  a  woman  were  in  that  condition,  in 
which  delivery  could  not  take  place  by  the 
natural  passage,  provided  slie  distrusted  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  Y'^af^^d,  I 
would  advise    au    incision    of  an    inch  ii) 
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length  in  the  linea  alba  above  the  sym- 
physis pubis ;  I  would  'advise  further,  that 
the  fallopian  tube  on  either  side  should  be. 
drawn  up  to  this  aperture  ;  and,  lastly,  1 
would  advise,  that  a  portion  of  the  tube 
should  be  removed,  an  operation  easily  per- 
formed, when  the  woman  would,  for  ever 
afterward,  be  sterile.  All  this,  after  due 
consideration,  circumstances  not  forbidding. 
But  the  abdominal  incision — that  is  bad. 
True  ;  but  the  Cresarian  incision,  that  is 
worse.     Is  not  that  true  also.     Again. 

If  a  woman,  in  the  earlier  months  of  preg- 
nancy, is  known  to  have  a  pelvis  contracted 
in  a  high  degree  ;  is  there  nothing  which 
you  may  then  do  to  prevent  an  ultimate  need 
of  the  Cajsarian  operation  1  Why,  yes; 
abortive  medicines  might,  in  this  case,  be 
thought  of:  or  these  failing  or  rejected,  if 
you  could  feel  the  os  uteri,  you  might  intro- 
duce a  female  sound,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment of  that  kind  ;  and  passing  this  sound 
into  the  uterine  cavity,  you  might  com- 
pletely break  up  the  structure  of  the  ovum, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  progress  of  generation. 
In  doing  this,  there  would  always  be  a  risk 
of  haemorrhage ;  but  where  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  the  necessity  of  tl>e 
Ca-sarian  incisions,  this  risk  would  be  justi- 
fiable. The  substitution  of  the  smaller  evil 
for  the  greater,  is  fre(iuently  the  principle 
of  the  healing  art.  15ut  what,  if  the  os  uteri 
be  inaccessible,  is  there,  in  euch  case,  any 
other  expedient  to  which  we  may  have  re- 
course ?  In  a  case  like  this,  were  my 
opinion  consulted,  I  should  incline  to  reply — 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Ctesarian  operation, 
let  an  incision  be  made  as  before  above  the 
symphysis  pubis,  then  let  some  small  in- 
strument, a  trocar  or  canula,  be  carried 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  let  this  in- 
strument be  sufficiently  stiff  to  enter  the 
cavity,  and  retain  its  form  there  under  pres- 
sure ;  and  then,  let  it  be  resolutely  moved 
about  in  the  uterus,  so  as  to  break  up  com- 
pletely the  texture  of  the  ovum.  The  v.-hole 
instrument  need  not  be  much  thicker  than' a 
btU-wire  ;  the  process  is  allied  to  that  of 
acupuncture  :  tlie  point  of  the  trocar,  ou 
entering  the  uterus,  should  be  withdrawn 
within  die  canula  ;  a  finger  should  be  care- 
fully placed  on  the  uterus,  so  as  to  guide 
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the  instrument,  and  guard  against  injury  of 
the  intestines  or  the  bladder.  Scribblers 
bad  better  content  themselves  with  sneer- 
ing at  the  operation — surgeons  had  better 
jjerfornri  it — artemquisr[uei(uam.  To  produce 
future  sterility,  the  tubes  might  be  rendered 
impervious. 

But  suppose  the  gestation  hasreached  the 
end  of  nine  months,   is  there  then  nothinsf 
whicli  may  then  be  done,   to  supersede  the 
Cwsarian  operation  ?    Why,  if  the  patient  can 
bedelirered  by  having- recourse  to  peafora- 
tion,  by  all  means  this  should  be  adopted. 
Observe,  it  is  a  rule — an  axiom  ia  British 
midwifery,  that  we  are  never  to  deliver  by  the 
Ceesariau  operation,  provided  we  may,  in  any 
way,  deliver  by  the  natural  passages.    Diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  as  the  delivery  is,  in  some 
cases,  when  eflected  by  the  natural  passages, 
I  feel  persuaded  that  women  might  some- 
times be  more  safely  and  more  easily  deliver- 
ed by  the  Casariau  incisions,  than  by  the 
passages  of  the  pelvis  ;  but  if,  acting  on  this 
persuasion,  we  were  once  to  establish  the 
principle,  that  the  Csesarian  delivery  may  ie 
•used  as  a  substitute  for  delivery  by  the  per- 
forator, there  would,  1  fear,  be  too  many  case  s 
in  which  it  would  be  needlessly  adopted,  and 
men  would  now  and  then,  not  to  say  fre- 
quently, perform  this  operation  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  ought  never  to  hav.e 
been    dreamed   of.     Where,  therefore,    the 
embryotomic  delivery  is  practicable,  let  thi;s 
be  preferred.    But  then,  you  may  reasonably- 
ask  here,  how  are  we,  in  any  case,  to  decide 
clinically — at  the  bed-side  1  mean,  whether 
the  delivery  be  practicable  or  not  1     To  this 
query  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  return  a 
satisfactory  reply.  Much  must  depend  on  the 
dexterity,  and  other  qualities,  of  the  opera-^ 
tor;  for  one  man  may  be  able  to  succeed  in. 
the  delivery,  when  another  may  not.    Much.; 
again   must  depend   upon   the    instruments 
which  we  employ  ;    to  the  operative  mid- 
wifery of  Dr.  Davis,  I  must  refer  you  for  an 
exposition  'of  these  different  contrivances, 
logether  with  a  description  of  his  own  in- 
ventions  and    improvements.     Much  must 
depend,  too,  u])on  the  size  of  the  aperture  ; 
aad  it  sesms,  from  the  researches  of  Hull  i 
ami    Burns,     that    the    smallest    aperture  : 
thrffiagh  whicli   a  full  grown  fa2tus  may  be  \ 
abstracted  by  the  embryotomic  operations, 
■under  circumstances  the  most  advantageous,, 
inust  be,  at  least,  three  inches  in  its  length, 
tmd  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  its  breadth.. 
To  justify  embryotomy,  therefore,  there,  must. 
be   a  clear  passage   through   the   ]>elvis,  oi*" 
these    diameters   at    the   least.      From   the 
consideration  of  all   tJiese  particuhirs   must 
emanate    the    determination,    whether   you.  i 
will,    or    not,   embryotomize.     Before  you.  i 
come  to  a  decision,  procure  the  best  advice  I 
■within   reach.      With  these    suggestions,  I] 
must  commit  you  to  the  waters  ;  i  wioL  the  i 


compass  were  less  perplexing  in  its  indical 
tions.     Happily,  these  difficulties  are  rare. 

Section  of  the  Si/mpkiisis  Pubis. — Laborious 
Labours. 

Witli  a  view  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of 
the  pelvis,  in  cases  of  labour  more  or  less 
laborious,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a 
division  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  an  operation 
which  is  easily  performed.  In  executing 
this  operation,  the  surgeon  or  accoucheur 
cuts  down  upon  the  joint,  and  carries  the 
scalpel  between  the  extremities  of  the  ossa 
innominata,  so  as  completeh'  to  detach  from 
each  other,  taking  care  that  no  injury  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  urethra  or  bladder. 

The  simple  divisionof  the  symphysis  pubis, 
however,  enlarges  the  pelvis  but  little  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit 
of  the  operation,  it  is  proposed  further, 
that  the  surgeon  should  separate  the  ossa 
innominata  from  each  other,  to  the  extent 
of  one,  two,  perhaps  I  may  say  of  three 
or  four  inches.  It  seems  to  bo  ascertained 
pretty  clearly,  by  observation  made  on  the 
Continent,  that  in  the  mere  division  of 
the  symphysis,  pain,  not  very  intense,  and 
no  incurable  injuries  of  the  part  are  to  be 
expected;  but  if  the  joint  be  not  merely 
divided,  but  if,  moreover,  the  bones  be 
separated  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  inches,  then  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  sacro  iliac  synchon- 
drosis, and  the  lesion  of  the  sciatic  nerves, 
and  the  straining  of  the  softer  viscera, 
which  are  connected  with  the  pelvis,  the 
operation  becomes  one  of  considerable  pain, 
and  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  less  dangerous  than 
the  Cajsarian  incisions  themselves,  even 
in  the  present  condition  of  that  mode  of 
delivery. 

The  section  of  the  symphysis  pubis  was 
pjsoposed  originally  as  a  substitute  for  the 
use  of  the  perforator  and  the  Cresariau 
operations.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Caasarian  incisions,  this  operation  is 
exceedingly  inadequate  ;  for  the  pelvis,  be- 
ing distorted  in  a  high  degree,  if  you  were 
not  merely  lo  divide  the  symphysis  pubis., 
but  to  separate  the  bones  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  inches  from  each  other,  you 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  get- 
ting away  the  child ;  very  probably  you 
would  be  compelled  to  lay  open  the  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  would  inflict  great 
injury  ou  the  pelvis,  and  the  softer  parts 
generally,  more  especially  the  bladder,  so 
that  I  conceive  the  operation  would  be  as 
dangerous  and  painful  to  the  mother,  and 
I'ar  more  dangerous  to  the  child,  than  the 
CiPsariau  delivery  itself.  Add  to  this,  tlie 
difficulty  of  performing  the  operation  at  nil 
uuder  tJie  iiigher  disstoriion  of  the  pelvis. 
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But  altliough  the  operation  is  not  a  siibsii- 
tute  tor  the  Caesarian,  some  may  think,  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  section  of  the  symphysis 
might  sii])ersede  the  necessity  of  the  perfo- 
rator, and  tills  I  believe  to  be  true.  Uene- 
rallv,  where  there  is  a  narrowing  of  tlie 
])elvis  requiring  the  use  of  the  ti  actor  for- 
ceps or  i)erforator,  the  contraction  lies  be- 
tween the  promontory  of  tiie  sacrum  and 
tlie  S3'mphysis.  There  is  a  want  of  room 
between  the  front  and  back,  which  a  divi- 
sion of  tlie  symphysis  pubis  is  calculated  in 
a  measure  to  remove.  In  common  and  ordi- 
nary contraction  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  then 
be  said,  why  is  not  the  section  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis  substituted  for  the  operation 
of  embryotomy'!  Why  !  for  tliis  valid  rea- 
son, because  it  is  an  axiom  in  British  mid- 
wifery to  sacrifice  the  child  to  the  safety  of 
the  mother,  and,  in  these  cases,  without 
injury  to  the  parent,  the  child  may  be 
brought  away  by  laying  open  the  head. 
Ivemember  ton,  what  has  been  stated  al- 
ready, that  in  narrowings  of  the  brim,  the 
ftetus  may  often  be  saved  with  little  risk  to 
the  motlier,  by  the  induction  of  delivery  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month.  On  both  these 
accounts,  therefore,  because  we  may  deliver 
by  the  perforator,  and  because,  too,  we  may 
altogether  sujiersede  the  need  of  this  instru- 
ment by  the  indication  of  premature  deli- 
very ;  the  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
is  unjustifiable  as  a  general  practice,  when 
the  pelvis  is  slightly  contracted.  Not  to  add 
to  these  objections,  that  if  we  were  to  allow 
of  the  division  of  the  symphysis,  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  merely  a  narrowing  of 
the  pelvis  between  the  front  and  the  back, 
such  is  the  present  imperfection  of  obstetjic 
diagnostics  in  general,  tliat  there  would  be 
many  cases  in  which  it  could  be  performed, 
wJiere  it  was  not  at  all  necessary. 

One  case  there  is  in  which  I  conceive 
the  section  of  the  symphysis  pubis  might 
be  justifiable,  that  I  mean  in  which  the  per- 
petuation of  a  dynasty  or but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  further  into  this  topic. 

And  thus  much,  then,  respecting  laborious 
delivery  in  the  general ;  we  will  now,  if  you 
please,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
different  varieties  of  laborious  jiarturition, 
together  with  those  modifications  of  the 
general  practices  which  these  varieties  re- 
quire. 

The  laborious  labours  whicli  are  giving 
rise  to  the  more  formidable  difficulties  dur- 
in<j  parturition,  may  be  divided  into  three 
species  or  varieties  ;  those  laliours,  1  mean, 
in  which  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  softer  parts  ;  those  in  which  the 
difficulty  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  room 
between  the  bones,  and  those  in  which  the 
(litHculty  is  produced  by  an  unfavourable 
position  of  the  fa?tus,  and  more  especially  of 


the  cranium  ;  not  to  add,  that  we  sometimes 
meet  with  cases  in  which  the  difficulty  may 
be  ascribed  from  these  causes  mixed. 

And  first,  then,  with  respect  to  the  labo- 
rious labours  lesulting  from  an  unfavourable 
position  of  the  cranium.  ^Vhere  a  labour 
proceeds  naturally,  the  presentation  is  of 
the  vertex,  the  face  in  the  beginning  of  the 
delivery  lying  towards  the  one,  and  the  oc- 
ciput towards  the  other  side,  in  the  way  here 
demonstrated;  but  as  parturition  advances, 
the  head  descends,  and  the  face  takes  place, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  the  sagittal 
suture  lies  along  the  perineum,  and  thus  the 
head  emerges.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
that  the  foetal  bead,  in  passing,  assumes 
these  favourable  positions  ;  for  sometimes 
when  the  presentation  is  vertical,  the  face, 
is  lying  forward  throughout  the  labour  ;  and 
sometimes,  instead  of  a  vertex  presentation, 
we  have  a  presentation  of  the  forehead,  or 
of  the  face  ;  difficulties  being  in  this  way 
produced,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ajipara- 
tus  here  exhibited.  Thus,  then,  it  appears, 
that  there  are  three  varieties  of  the  labo- 
rious labours  produced  by  unfavourable  po- 
sitions of  the  fiTtal  head  ;  that,  I  mean,  in 
which  the  vertex  presenting  the  face  lies 
forward  on  the  symphysis  pubis  all  through 
the  labour  ;  that  variety  again  in  which  the 
face  is  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  position  of  the  head,  not 
without  its  difficulties,  though  less  import- 
ant than  the  former,  in  which  the  presenta- 
tion, instead  of  being  vertical,  is  frontal. 

When  it  is  found,  by  examination,  that 
the  child's  head  is  lying  unfavourably  for 
transmission,  an  accident,  understand,  which 
is  by  no  means  very  uncommon  in  its  occur- 
rence, the  accoucheur  begins  to  consider 
what  steps  become  proper,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  delivery.  Now,  there  seem  tt> 
be  four  different  ways  in  which  the  dif- 
culty  may  be  alleviated  ;  by  turning  I 
mean,  by  "rectification  of  the  position  of  the- 
head,  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  by  the- 
natural  efforts.  And  here  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand clearly  at  the  outset,  that  when  the 
child  is  lying  unfavourably,  it  does  aot, 
therefore,  necessarily  follow,  that  you  must 
immediately  have  recourse  to  artificial  means 
of  delivery  ;  for,  under  presentations  of  the 
face  or  foreiiead,  or  in  vertical  presenta- 
tions, with  the  face  lying  forward  on  the' 
symphisis  pubis,  by  the  mere  efforts  of  the- 
uterus,  if  the  pelvis  be  large  and  the  head' 
small,  the  child  will  not  unfrequently  be  ex- 
pelled. It  sometimes  happens,  however,, 
that  the  natural  efforts  fail  us,  more  »spe- 
cially  if  the  pelvis  be  contracted  or  tWhead 
be  large,  and,  in  such  cases,  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  some  of  those 
instruments,  which  I  laid  before  you  on  a 
foiraer  occasion.  The  tractor  or  forceps  be- 
O  2 
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ing  first  tried,  and  tbese  failing,  the  per- 
foratov. 

By  some  it  has  been  observed,  tliat  where 
the  cliild  lies  unfavourably,  it  may  very 
readily  be  brought  away  by  the  operation  of 
turning.  Now,  iu  some  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  pelvis  is  large  and  the 
softer  parts  are  lax,  and  the  band  of  the  ac- 
coucheur is  dexterous,  so  that  the  feet  may 
be  seized  without  difficult}',  the  operation 
of  turning  might,  perluips,  be  desirable.  I 
must  entreat  you,  liowever,  to  look  upon 
this  method  of  delivery  turning  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  ;  for  although 
now  and  then,  perhaps,  the  child  may  be 
vith  advantage  withdrawn  by  the  feet, 
when  the  head  lies  unfavourably,  yet,  as 
a  general  practice,  turning  is  improper,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  uterus  — because  that  opera- 
tion should  never  be  performed  without 
there  exist  an  absolute  need  for  it — and  be- 
cause, by  the  natural  efforts,  or  the  use  of 
instruments,  abstraction  of  the  child  may 
be  very  generally  accomplished.  The  more 
I  see  of  midwifery,  the  more  I  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  evading  the  operation  of  turning-  ; 
wherever  to  avoid  it  is  practicable.     Speak  ! 


But  here,  perhaps,  you  ma}'  nek,  how  are 
we  to  decide  whether,  in  any  given  case,  we. 
ought  to  resort  to  the  employment  of  instru- 
ments, or  to  confide  in  the  natural  powers  of 
the  system.  Let  me  remind  you  then  of 
the  rule  which  has  been  already  so  often 
prescribed  ;  if  the  woman  have  not  been  in 
strong  labour  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
if  no  dangerous  symptoms  are  apparent, 
then  you  are  not  to  interfere  ;  but  if  dan- 
gerous symptoms  are  manifesting  them- 
selves, referable  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
delivery,  or,  if  the  woman  have  been  in 
strong  labour  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  the 
head  making  little  or  no  progress,  then  the 
embryospastic  instruments  become  justifi- 
able. Further,  if  the  embryospastic  instru- 
ments have  been  fairly  tried  without  suc- 
cess, and  if  dan  gerous  symptoms  are  manifest, 
or  if  the  woman  have  been  in  labour  for 
six-aud-thirty  or  eight-and-forty  hours,  the 
head  not  descending — notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  operation,  you  are 
justified  in  embryotomisin^. 

Face  presentations  may,  sometimes,  be 
rectified  by  the  fingers,  or  the  tractor,  as 
now  shown.  Forehead  presentations  may 
spontaneously   become   facial,    or   vertical ; 


you  who  have  witnessed  the  ruptures  of  the    by  the  fingers,  or  the  tractor,  rectification 


uterus,  is  this  caution  necessary  or  not"! 

In  some  cases,  again,  where  the  head  is 
lying  unfavourably,  its  position  may  be  rec- 
tified. I'lie  pelvis  is  large,  the  parts  are 
lax,  the  hand  may  be  easily  introduced, 
and,  with  the  action  of  the  hand,  the  po- 
sition of  the  head  may  be  altered.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  child  present  by  the 
face,  you  may  insinuate  the  hand  into  the 
pelvis  without  violence,  and  bring  down  the 
vertex.  Sup])Ose,  again,  I  make  an  exami- 
nation, and,  discovering  a  frontal  presenta- 
tion, I  pass  my  finger  over  the  occiput ; 
by  the  mere  action  of  the  finger,  or  by 
the  play  of  the  lever,  I  may,  in  Ibis  man- 
ner, rectify  the  presentation  of  the  cra- 
nium. Nevertheless,  though  this  rectifica- 
tion is,  in  itself,  highly  desirable,  yet,  as  a 
general  practice  in  these  cases,  it  is  scarcely 
proper  ;  for  it  cannot  be  easily  accomplished 
v/ithout  carrying  the  hand  along  the  vagina, 
and  some  little  way  into  the  uterus,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  risk  of  rupture  consti- 
tutes a  valid  objection  to  this  method  of 
operation.     To  an  adjustment  of  the  head 


may  be  accomplished  in  this  manner.  The 
face,  when  lying  on  the  symphysis  pubis, 
may  be,  in  three  different  ways,  thrown  into 
the  side  of  the  pelvis:  by  grasping  the  cra- 
nium, when  above  the  brim  ;  by  the  action 
of  the  short  forceps,  when  it  is  below  the 
brim ;  or,  when  the  head  is  in  the  cavity, 
by  making  pressure,  during  pain,  with  two 
fingers,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  cranium 
near  the  face,  the  face  being  carried,  by 
little  and  little,  first  into  the  side  of  the 
pelvis,  and  then  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  behind.  Observe  the  demonstration. 

Of  Laborious  Labours,  arising  from  deficiency  of 
room  in  the  Cavity  or  Apertures  of  the  Pelvis, 

supei-ior  and  inferior. 

In  the  preliminary  lectures,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  observe  to  you,  that  from  fractures, 
moUities  ossiura,  or  rickets,  more  or  less  of 
distortion  and  contraction  of  the  pelvis  may 
be  produced  ;  and,  in  a  view  to  practice,  we 
may  divide  these  distortions  into  two  kinds, 
namely,  those  of  slighter  degree,  and  which 


by  the  lever  I  have  less  objection,  and  this    are   more  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  and 


maj"-    be  sometimes  accomplished  as  here 
shown. 

Instead  of  rectifying  or  turning,  there- 
fore, in  these  cases  of  unfavourable  posi- 
tion, unless  circumstances  are  highly  favour- 
able, the  more  wholesome  practice  is,  either 
to  commit  the  woman  to  the  natural  efforts, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  the  lever,  forceps,  or 
perforator,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
emergency. 


those  contractions  in  whicli  the  coarctation 
is  very  considerable,  specimens  of  both 
kinds  of  contraction  are  laid  on  the  table 
before  you.     Again. 

Contractions  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  higher 
dcfrrees,  are  divisible  into  two  varieties — the 
elliptical  and  angular,  here  shown.  For  a 
description  of  these  two  varieties,  I  must 
refer  you  to  my  former  observations  on  the 
deviations  from  the  standard  pelvis;  for  these 
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greater  distortions  are  so  rare,  in  ordinary 
practice,  ihat  1  deem  it  uniiecessarv  to  treat 
respecting  tliem  a;j;aiii.  WJien  you  meet 
with  the  slii^hter  cuntractioiis  of  the  pelvi.s, 
(in  tlieir  occurrence  not  uncommon,)  these 
contractions  may  lie  in  any  part  of  it — brim, 
cavity,  or  outlet ;  but,  in  that  degree,  which 
gives  rise  to  laborious  labours,  they  are  most 
Ireijaently  met  v.itli  at  the  brim,  between 
the  front  and  back  of  the  pehis,  interposed 
sometimes  between  the  promontoiy  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  and  some- 
times between  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
nnd  acetabulum.  In  the  specimen  here  ex- 
hibited, the  contraction  lies  between  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  ;  and  here  is  another  specimen  of 
coarctation,  in  wliich  the  contraction  is 
seated  between  the  acetabulum  and  the 
promontory. 

JBy  different  practitioners  and  operators, 
those  contractions  of  the  pelvis,  in  a  slighter 
degree,  mny  be  differently  ascertained  ;  my 
own  method,  I  formerly  explained  to  vou. 
If  a  woman  have  liad  a  number  of  children 
with  difficulty,  all  still-born,  for  example,  or 
all  requiring  the  use  of  instruments ;  if,  on 
making  examination,  you  feel  tlie  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  with  unusual  facility  ;  if 
your  patient  have  been  in  labour  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  waters  being  discharged,  and  the 
pai'ts  relaxed,  and  the  head  not  descending  ; 
if  tlie  cranium,  on  examination,  be  found  to 
be  intumescent,  the  margin  of  the  one  parie- 
tal bone  lying  over  the  margin  of  the  other, 
you  may  then  be  pretty  well  satisfied,  that 
the  pelvis  is  too  small.  By  the  difficulty  of 
previous  labours  ;  then,  by  the  unusual 
facility  with  which  the  promontory  may  be 
felt ;  by  the  failure  of  tlie  descent  of  the 
cranium  after  strong  efforts,  and  by  the 
swelling  of  the  scalp,  and  the  overlapping  of 
the  parietal  bones,  coarctations  may,  in 
fi;eneral,  be  detected,  without  the  help  of 
those  pelvimeters  which  were  formerly  ex- 
liibited,  though  these  instruments  are  not 
to  be  despised. 

The  laborious  labours,  which  thus  result 
from  deliciency  of  room  among  the  bones  of 
tlie  pelvis,  are  usually  divided,  in  my  own 
practice,  into  three  varieties  ;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  those  cases  in  which  the  jielvis  is 
so  highly  contracted  and  distorted,  tiiat  the 
Jiead  does  not  descend  into  the  pelvis  at  all  : 
the  second,  conii^rising  those  more  frequent 
cases,  in  which  the  head  comes  down  amono- 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  there  incar- 
cerated, so  as  neither  to  advance  nor  re- 
cede ;  the  third,  comprehending  tliose  cases 
which  are  of  all  the  most  common,  and  where 
there  is  just  that  degree  of  contraction, 
which  prevents  the  descent  of  the  head  into 
the  pelvis,  the  cranium  dipping  down  but 
a  little  way  within  the  superior  aperture. 


[  Yon  may  be  in  practice  for  a  lengtli  of 
time  without  nueting  with  a  sini^le  instance 
I  ot  the  first  variety  of  laborious  labour; 
j  namely,  that  case  in  which  you  have  the 
I  highest  degrees  of  contraction,  so  that  tlie 
I  head  cannot  enter  the  pelvis  at  all ;  now 
I  and  then,  however,  such  cases  must  occur 
'  to  you,  and  one  or  two  have  fallen  under 
'  my  own  notice.  In  the  extremer  difficulties, 
I  the  i)elvis  may  he  so  much  contracted,  that 
j  even  the  os  uteri  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
finger.  Should  it  fall  to  your  lot  to  operate 
in  laborious  labours  of  this  kind,  in  order 
that  you  may  decide  rightly,  1  would  advise 
you,  by  all  means,  to  procure  the  best  advice 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  should  it  ap- 
pear on  consultation,  that  delivery  by  the 
natural  passages  is  impracticable,  and  that 
the  Cajsarian  delivery  is  required,  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  already  explained,  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  sooner  the  operation  is 
performed,  the  better  :  for  where  it  is  per- 
formed early,  there  is  a  fairer  chance  of 
saving  the  child,  and  for  the  woman  herself, 
there  are  better  hopes  of  recovery. 

Again,  in  those  casesof  higher  distortion, 
provided  embryotomy  be  thought  of,  and  the 
child  is  to  be  abstracted  by  the  use  of  the 
perforator,  averse  as  I  am  to  an  operation  so 
dreadful,  Imuststillmaintain,  that  the  sooner 
we  perforate  the  better  ;  nay,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  labour,  if  it  be  per- 
fectly obvious  that  embryotomy  must  at 
last  be  adopted,  the  operation  becomes 
justifiable.  13y  embryotomising  early,  you 
secure  the  advantage  of  operating,  while  you 
are  yourselves  fresh,  and  not  exhausted  from 
long  attendance,  the  woman  herself  being 
in  full  spirits  and  vigour;  besides  which, 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  leave  the  head 
in  the  pelvis  for  hours  after  it  has  been  laid 
open  by  the  perforator,  so  that  it  softens  and 
putrifies,  and  readily  separates  into  different 
pieces  ;  a  condition  which  materially  facili- 
tates the  delivery. 

Buthere  it  may  be  asked,  "  In  these  cases 
of  extreme  difficulty,  how  is  it  that  we  are  to 
decide  whether  the  Caesarian  operation,  or 
[  the  operation  of  embryotomy  should  have 
I  the  preference,  far  the  two  practices  are 
I  very  different  1"  Recollect  yourselves,  and 
you  will  remember,  that  I  have  already  met 
j  this  interrogatory,  and  to  these  remarks, 
comprised  in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  must 
again  refer  you. 

'  There  is  yet  a  second  variety  of  laborious 
;  labours  which  you  must  now  and  then  meet 
I  witli  m  your  practice,  I  mean  that  variety  in 
I  which  the  head,  pushed  down  among  the 
1  bones  of  the  pelvis,  becomes  impacted  there, 
so  as  to  constitute  that  kind  of  case  wliich 
is  fiimiliarly  denominated  the  locked  head. 
;  In  these  cases  where  the  head  is  incarce- 
'  rated,  great  danger  arises  in  consequence  of 
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the  strong  and  permanent  pressure  which  it 
makes  on  the  softer  parts,  and  contusions, 
intiammations,  suppurations,  and  slougbings 
of  the  mother,  not  to  mention  the  death  of 
tlie  cliild,  may  all  of  them  he  the  result. 
Here,  too,  I  may  notice  especiall}'',  that 
owing  to  this  pressure  on  the  pelvis  in  front, 
the  bladder  may  be  injured,  great  accumu- 
lations and  disruption  ensuing;,  a  specimen 
of  which  accident  is  on  the  table  before  me. 
Under  these  accumulations  of  uiine,  too, 
even  where  no  rupture  occurs,  acute  inflam- 
mation, or  chronic  disease,  may  be  the  re- 
sult, and  the  patient  may  be  irrevocably  in- 
jured, or  perish  in  consei|uence.  Left  to 
themselves,  therefore,  I  look  upon  these 
incarcerations  as  properly  ranging  among 
the  most  dangerous  deliveries  with  which 
■we  have  to  contend,  and  yet  (diough  dan- 
gerous) when  tl>oroughly  understood,  they 
may  be  managed  with  perfect  facility. 

If  you  find  the  liead  among  tlie  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  and  firmly  impacted  there,  you 
will  be  led  to  consider  what  are  the  steps  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  render  the  delivery 
secure.  Now,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  women 
are  sometimes  delivered  by  the  natural  ef- 
forts, and  sometimes  by  the  operation  of  the 
tractor,  forceps,  or  perforator.  So  that  it 
comes  to  be  a  point  of  consideration  whether 
we  ought  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  the 
instruments,  or  whether  we  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  natural  efl'orts'!  In  deciding  this 
question,  1  should  myself  be  guided  princi- 
})ally  by  that  general  rule,  or  canon,  which  I 
have  already  so  often  prescribed  ;  and  if  the 
woman  had  not  been  in  labour  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  and  if  no  dangerous  symptoms 
were  manifesting  themselves,  I  should  then 
commit  her  to  the  natural  efforts — for  a 
meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  found  that  dangerous 
symptoms  were  appearing,  or,  indepen- 
dently of  these  symptoms,  if  the  patient  had 
been  four  and  twenty  hours  in  strong  la- 
bour, the  head  making  no  progress,  I  should 
then  make  trial  of  my  tractor  and  forceps  ; 
if,  lastly,  these  instruments  failed,  or  if  dan- 
gerous symptoms  were  appearing,  or  if,  ^^^  perforator, 
independently  of  these  syn^ptoms.  the  pa-  j^  ^hese  cases,  by  some  practitioners, 
t.ent  had  been  in  labour  six  and  thirty  or  I  j^^.^j  -^  recommende.l_a  practice  which 
eight  and  lorlv  hours,   I  should  then  deem  It  -  i,  ..     •  i     •  i    i  ix 

",...,,■{.,'.  ,     1 1  must  reprobate  ma  decided  manner,     it 

myseli   lustifieu  in  haviusr  recourse  to  the  i  •    .  .i    »      i        ^i         •  ... 

■',.■'  o  '  ^"  '■'''  "-"   "•  ^    IS  true,  that  where  there  is  a  narrowing  at 

perlorator.  .i       i.  •         i-  .i  i   •  i   li-  i  . 

*  I  the    brim   of   tlie   pelvis,  a  skilful  operator 

There  are  some  practitioners,  'who  are  j  might,  now  and  then,  introduce  his  hand,  and 
guided  by  a  very  different  principle,  too  I  bring  away  the  fiutus  by  tiiis  undesirable  ope- 
valuable  to  be  neglected;  I  mean,  the  do- I  ration  ;  but  to  me,  as  a  general  practice,  it 
gree  of  compression  which  the  head  is  mak-  j  seejus  to  be  highly  improper  ;  first,  because 
ing  on  the  softer  parts  :  and  if  the  head  is  I  in  performing  it,  you  must  carry  your  hand 
among  the  hones,  and  if,  upon  examination,  i  into  the  uterus,  an  operation  always  to  be  de- 
it  appears  tJiatitis  very  firmly  locked  there,  precated,  and,  secondly,  because  when  you 
so  that  the  finger  may  not  be  insinuated  have  turned  and  brought  down  the  fretus, 
between  the  cranium  and  the  symphysis  as  to  its  limbs  and  trunk,  the  abstraction  of 
pubis,  a  prompt  delivery  is  recommended  ;   the  head  and  shoulders  must  still  be  attend- 


but,  on  the  other  liand,  if,  on  examination, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  fingers,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  may  be  passed  be- 
tween the  bones  and  the  cranium,  they 
wait  for  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  a  longer  or 
shorter  term,  according  to  the  degree  of 
pressuie.  Now,  I  could  wish  this  rule  to 
operate  influentially  upon  your  practice, 
though  you  may  still  adhere,  in  the  main,  to 
the  general  maxim  prescribed.  If  you  find 
that  the  head  is  but  loosely  incarcerated, 
you  may  wait  with  more  confidence  ;  hut  if 
it  so  happen,  that  the  head  is  more  firmly 
impacted  between  the  front  and  back  of  the 
pelvis,  you  must  watch  more  vigilantly  fof 
the  symptoms  indicative  of  contusion  ;  and 
you  must,  too,  promptly  have  recourse  to 
delivery,  as  soon  as  the  first  marks  of  injury 
appear.  There  is,  I  suspect,  little  ground 
for  apprehension,  vi'hile  the  pulse  remains 
below  100 ;  a  pulse  more  fretpieut,  though 
not  necessarily  dangerous,  ought,  in  all  cases, 
to  avi'aken  and  alarm.  Beware  of  over- 
looking the  indications  of  injury  from  com- 
pression ;  beware  of  delaying  the  delivery 
too  long. 

There  is  yet  a  third  variety  of  laborious 
labour,  arising  from  want  of  room,  of  all 
others  the  most  common  in  its  occurrence, 
and  which  requires  some  little  dexterity  in 
its  management  ;  the  case,  I  mean,  in  which 
you  have  a  slight  narrowing  of  the  brim,  and 
where  the  head  is  prevented  from  thoroughly 
entering  the  cavity,  being  pushed  a  little 
way  only  into  the  superior  aperture.  Now, 
in  deliveries  of  this  kind,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  the  child  is  expelled 
by  the  natural  efforts,  notwithstanding  the 
coarctation,  and  therefore  these  efforts  ought 
to  be  fairly  tried  ;  for  it  does  not  follow^ 
because  you  have  a  narrow  pelvis,  that  you 
are  ofificiously  to  interfere  with  instruments, 
without  further  consideration.  But  it  not 
infrequently  happens,  when  the  natural 
efforts  are  fully  and  fairly  tried,  that  these 
efforts  are  inadequate  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  and  in  such  cases  the  tractor  or  for- 
ceps become   necessary,  or,   these  failing. 
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eil  wit]»  difficulty,  for  the  narrowing  of 
the  brim  remains,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
extract  the  cranium  in  this  manner,  you 
may  detach  tlie  head  from  the  body. — 
Turning,  therefore,  1  cannot  approve.  In 
narrowings  at  the  brim,  it  is  better,  as  a 
general  practice,  either  to  suffer  the  woman 
to  be  delivered  by  the  natural  efforts,  or  to 
liave  recourse  to  the  instruments  already 
enumerated — the  tractor,  forceps,  or  perfo- 
rator. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  granting  that 
these  two  modes  of  delivery  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, how  are  we  to  decide  whether  we 
ought  to  commit  the  delivery  to  the  natural 
efforts,  or  have  recourse  to  tlie  embryospas- 
tic  instruments  7  W  liy,  to  this>  as  to  many 
other  emergencies,  the  general  rule  will  ap- 
ply ;  and,  if  the  woman  have  not  been  in 
labour  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  no  dan- 
gerous symptoms  are  appearing,  it  is  better 
not  10  interfere  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  woman  have  been  in  labour  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  if  dangerous  symptoms  are 
mauil'esting  themselves — the  pulse  rising, 
the  bladder  closing,  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
domen appearing — then  we  may,  properly, 
have  recourse  to  the  lever  or  the  forceps  i 
and  further,  if  these  instruments  fail,  or  if 
dangerous  symptoms  appear,  or,  indepen- 
dently of  any  dangerous  symptoms,  if  the 
woman  have  been  six-and-thirty,  or,  at  any 
rate,  eight-and- forty  hours  in  labour,  we 
are  again  justified,  though  unwillingly,  in 
having  recourse  to  the  perforator. 

What  I  stated  to  you  in  a  former  lecture 
is  well  worth  remarking  here,  namely,  that 
in  those  instances  where  you  have  laborious 
labour,  from  a  nanowing  of  the  brim,  the 
head  will  sometimes  mould  itself,  and  thus 
come  away.  In  the  morning  you  apply  your 
forceps,  but  cannot  extract  the  cranium. 
Well!  no  dangerous  symptoms  manifesting 
themselves,  you  wait  till  evening,  and  then 
try  the  forceps  again  ;  and  now  the  head 
moulded  by  compression  and  the  pains,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  passage,  on  this  second 
application  of  the  forceps,  a  living  foetus  is 
abstracted.  Thus  much,  then,  witli  respect 
to  those  laborious  labours  which  arise  from 
the  second  cause,  namely,  a  want  of  room 
among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Of  the  la- 
bours with  rigidity,  we  will  treat  at  our  next 
meeting:. 
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Lecture  XLI. 
On  Silver  and  its  Compounds,  and  Cold. 

With  the  general  properties  of  silver, 
and  its  numerous  applications  in  the  arts,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  already  acquainted. 
It  is  found  native  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions, sometimes  massive,  and  sometimes 
crystallised,  in  cubes  and  octoedra.  The 
native  silver,  however,  is  seldom  pure  ;  and, 
therefore,  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  dissolve  it  in  pure  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  precipi- 
tate it  upon  clean  copper  dipped  into  the 
solution  ;  or  it  maybe  obtained,  by  adding  a 
solution  of  common  salt  to  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate,  made  as  I  have  just  described, 
the  precipitate  being  first  washed  and  dried^ 
and  then  fused  with  its  own  w^eight  of  car-: 
bonate  of  potash. 

The  specific  gravity  of  silver  is  60.5,  and 
it  is  so  ductile,  that  it  may  be  drawn  into 
wire  liner  than  the  human  hair,  and  may 
be  extended  into  leaves  not  exceeding  the 
tew  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  silver  leaf;  which, 
as  you  see,  on  exposure  to  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, burns  readily  with  a  green  light,  and 
throws  off  abundant  fumes,  whicli  are  the 
oxide  of  silver.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  and  appears  very  brilliant  when  in 
fusion  ;  if  the  heat  be  pushed  to  great  in- 
tensity, it  boils  and  evaporates.  It  crystal- 
lises, if  suddenly  cooled.  It  is  procured  ia 
considerable  quantities  from  the  native  sul- 
phurets,  which  are  reduced  by  amalgama- 
tion ;  and,  in  this  country,  it  is  most  gene- 
rally found  combined  with  galena,  the  sul- 
phuret  of  lead. 

Silver  unites  with  oxygen,  and  forms  an 
oxide,  which  consists  of  one  proportional  of 
metal,  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  but,  from  some 
experiments  of  Air.  Faraday,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  another  combination  of  silver 
and  oxygen,  containing  a  smaller  proportion 
of  oxygen,  but  which  is  not  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  acids.  The  oxide  may  be 
easily  obtained,  by  adding  lime-water  to  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  washing 
the  precipitate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  of 
a  dark-green  colour,  and  when  heated,  the 
oxygen  is  driven  off,  and  metallic  silver  is 
obtuined.    The   couipositiou  of   the  oxide 
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has  been  a  matler  of  some  dispute  ;  but  that 
■^vbich  I  have  inentioned,  is  pretty  nearly 
correct.  Ey  dissolving  it  in  ammonia,  a 
fulminating  powder  is  obtained,  and  the 
best  mode  of  making-  it,  is  to  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  ammonia  upon  tlie  oxide, 
by  which  means  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is 
dissolved,  and  a  black  powder  remains, 
wliicli  is  the  powder  in  question.  It  ex- 
plodes when  gently  heated  ;  nitrogen  and 
water  are  given  oat,  and  the  silver  is  reduced. 
It  should  be  handled  with  great  cauiion, 
and  made  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
as  it  sometimes  explodes  while  wet. 

Chlorine  and  silver  combine  to  form  a 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  combination  is 
easily  eft'ected  by  adding  a  solution  of 
chlorine,  or  common  salt,  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  a  heavy  wliite  powder  is 
precipitated,  which,  on  exposure  to  light, 
becomes  brown,  and  ultimately  black.  If 
Jieated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  it  melts  ; 
and,  on  cooling,  concretes  into  a  semi- 
transparent  grey  substance,  which  has  been 
«alled  hma  cornea,  or  horn  silver ;  but  if 
heated  to  a  white  heat  in  an  open  vessel,  it 
is  volatilised.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia, by  which  circumstance  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  otlier  chlorides ;  but  you 
should  be  cautious  how  you  apply  beat  to 
this  solution,  as  a  j^recipitate  of  fulminating 
silver  is  sometimes  formed.  If  the  fused 
chloride  be  exposed  to  ammoniacal  gas,  it 
absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  it ;  and  if 
this  substance  be  thrown  into  chlorine,  the 
ammonia  spontaneously  inflames.  From 
several  experiments,  which  have  been  made 
on  its  composition,  we  may  state,  that  it  is 
a  compound  of  one  proportional  of  silver, 
and  of  one  of  chlorine.  If  you  digest  oxide 
of  silver  in  chloric  acid,  you  obtain  small 
rhomboid  crystals,  which  are  chlorate  of  sil- 
ver. If  you  attach  a  slip  of  silver  to  one  of 
zinc,  and  put  them  into  muriatic  acid,  the 
silver  instantly  accjuires  a  crust  of  chloride 
in  consequence  of  the  negative  energy  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  zinc,  and  the  zinc  be- 
comes rapidly  dissolved  ;  a  fact  which  seems 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  electricity  on 
chemical  action  in  a  very  beautiful  way. 

'I'he  iodide  of  silver  is  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  insoluble,  and  decomposed  when 
heated  with  potasli ;  it  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  precipitate,  by  adding  hy- 
driodic  acid  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  formed  by  dissolving 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  witli  three  parts 
of  water ;  and  there  is,  at  tlie  same  time, 
an  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas.  The 
solution  should  be  perfi-ctly  clear  and 
colourless  ;  but  if  any  copper  be  mixed  with 
the  silver,  it  will  always  have  a  ^'reenish 
tint;  and  if  any  muriatic  acid  should  bo 
present,  the  solution  will   be   turbid,   and 


will  deposit  a  white  powder.  It  is  highly 
caustic,  tinging  animal  substances  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which,  by  exposure  to  light,  becomes 
purple,  and  ultimately  black.  It  is  soluble 
in  about  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  but 
the  solution  blackens  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  is  then  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, owing  to  the  separation  of  a  portion  of 
metallic  silver.  When  fused,  and  cast  into 
small  cylinders,  it  is  called  the  lunar  caustic, 
or  the  argenti  iiitras,  of  the  jiresent  Phar- 
macopoeia. If  a  few  grains  ot  the  nitrate  be 
mixed  with  a  little  sulphur,  and  struck 
smartly  with  a  hammer,  a  detonation  takes 
place  ;  or  if  a  small  bit  of  phosphorus  be 
mixed  with  a  bit  of  the  nitrate,  and  struck 
in  the  same  way,  it  produces  a  very  violent 
explosion.  A  stick  of  phosphorus  intro- 
duced into  a  solution  of  t!ie  nitrate,  soon 
becomes  beautifully  incrusted  with  the 
metal.  A  plate  of  copper  occasions  a  bril- 
liant precipitation  of  silver,  and  the  copper 
is  dissolved  in  the  acid.  If  yoii  make  an 
amalgam  of  one  part  of  silver,  and  seven  of 
mercury,  then  introduce  a  portion  of  this 
into  a  solution,  composed  of  six  drachms  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
four  drachms  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mer- 
cury, diluted  with  five  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  made  be 
kept  perfectly  at  rest,  you  will  find  that  in  a 
few  minutes  small  filaments  of  silver  darken 
the  surface  of  the  amalgam,  and,  in  ibrty- 
eiglit  hours,  the  whole  will  have  separated 
in  an  arborescent  form. 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  ink,  with  which  to 
mark  linen  ;  the  mark  is  produced  by  a  pre- 
cipitation of  the  oxide  of  silver  upon  the 
fibre  of  the  linen.  The  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  thickened  with 
a  little  gum,  and  coloured  with  a  little  sap 
green,  or  Indian  ink  ;  and  then,  by  way  of 
precaution,  the  linen  is  previously  })repared, 
by  wetting  the  place,  on  which  you  intend 
to  write,  with  a  weak  solution  of  subcarbo- 
nate  of  soda,  and  a  little  gum ;  the  alkali 
prevents  the  acid,  if  there  be  any  in  excess, 
from  acting  upon  the  linen,  and  the  oxide 
of  silver  is  precipitated,  giving,  when  dry, 
a  dark-coloured  cipher  on  the  part.  This 
salt  is  ridiculously  enough  resorted  to  for 
the  manufacture  of  those  com|)ounds  em- 
ployed to  change  the  colour  of  the  liair 
black,  and  when  applied  recently  to  grey 
hair,  certainly  does  render  it  black;  but  the 
glory  only  lasts  for  a  day  or  two,  the  grey 
roots  of  the  hair  again  appear,  giving  tlie 
person  the  odd  appearance  of  having  liair 
half  grey  and  half  black  ;  and  sometimes 
you  see  it  all  become  ])urple ;  at  other 
limes  there  are  patches  of  purple  and  grey, 
giving  such  victims  of  vanity  a  very  whim- 
sical appearance. 

The  sulphate  of  silver  is  usually  obtained 
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aitificinlly,  although  itexistsnative,  ofwhich 
tliis  is  a  specimen.  There  is  another  bcau- 
tii'cil  ore  of  silver,  which  I  can  merely  men- 
tion to  you,  namely,  a  compound  of  anti- 
mony and  silver ;  it  is  a  triple  sulphurH  of 
anlimoitij  and  silrer;  it  is  called  the  red,  or 
riihy  silver  ore.  The  sulphur  is  with  difllcul- 
ty  soluble,  and  tlierefore  is  easily  obtained 
by  precipitation  ;  the  salt  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  deposits,  on  cooling,  fila- 
mentous crystals  ;  it  requires  90  parts  of 
water  for  its  solution,  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  is  composed  of  one  proportional  of 
oxide  of  silver  and  one  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  occasionally  employed  in  the 
laboratory  as  a  test  for  muriatic  acid. 

Phosphorus  combines  with  silver,  and 
produces  a  phosphuret  of  silvei-,  a  brittle  me- 
tallic compound  of  no  use  or  importance  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  borate 
and  carbonate. 

I  need  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  modes 
of  distinguishing- the  salts  of  silver,  as  from 
wliat  has  been  shown  you,  you  must  be 
already  acquainted  with  their  properties, 
namely,  their  attbrding  a  white  precipitate, 
with  muriatic  acid,  which  becomes  black 
on  exposure  to  air,  and  the  precipitation  of 
metallic  silver  upon  a  plate  of  capper. 

Amon'ji;  the  alloys  of  silver  there  are  some 
of  considerable  importance.  The  standard 
silver  of  this  country  is  a  metal  too  soft  to 
be  used  in  its  pure  state  lor  general  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  it  is  customary  to  add 
to  it  a  small  proportion  of  copper,  by  which 
its  hardness  is  much  increased,  and  its  co- 
lour not  materially  impaired.  A\'liat  is  called 
silver  plate,  the  silver  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plate,  and  that  used  for  coin,  is 
composed  of  11  -^^  parts  of  pure  silver  and 
and  •!§  of  copper.  Eleven  ounces  and  two 
pennyweights  of  pure  silver,  and  eighteen 
pennyweights  of  copper,  form  a  pound  troy 
of  standard  silver;  and  this  is  coined  into 
sixty-six  shillings.  Other  alloys,  but  not 
of  mucli  importance,  are  formed  with 
lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  bismuth,  by 
which  the  metal  is  rendered  brittle,  and  it 
may  be  made  so  brittle  as  to  be  entirely 
useless.  It  enters  iuto  combination  readily 
with  mercury,  and  forms  an  amalgam  used 
for  plating.  The  amalgam  being  heated  on 
a  sheet  of  cleau  copper,  the  quicksilver  is 
driven  oft"byheat,  and  the  silver  is  left ;  but 
this  is  a  very  imperfect  mode.  The  best  way 
is  to  roll  out  the  two  metals  togetlier,  which 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  silver  at  a  less 
expense.  The  manufacture  of  plated  goods 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  this 
country,  especially  in  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field ;  the  edges  should  he  made  of  standard 
silver,  especially^  wlien  worked  or  orna- 
mented, and  goods  thus  manufactured  an- 
swer exceedingly  well. 

As  silver  is  a  very  important  article  in 


the  commercial  world,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  be  in  possession  of  Srouie  mode  of  deter- 
mining its  purity,  and  this  process,  wliich 
is  a  very  important  one,  is  almost  constantly 
performed  by  the  refiners  of  silver,  and  by 
assayers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  real  standard  nature  of  the  coin;  and, 
as  you  know  probably,  every  jiiece  of  silver 
mjuiufactured  into  plate  must  he  subjected 
to  analysis,  at  the  Mint,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  standard  silver.  It  might 
be  ilone  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  the 
humid  process,  as  ic  is  called,  or  solution  ; 
supposing  that  you  have  a  button  of  silver, 
containing  a  certain  weight  of  copper,  you 
weigh  the  button  and  dissolve  it  in  nitric 
acid,  and  then  precipitate  the  silver  by 
means  of  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine  ;  the  sil- 
ver falls  down  in  combination  with  the 
chlorine,  and  the  copper  is  left  in  solution  ; 
the  chlorine,  you  know,  combines  witli  the 
silver  in  a  definite  proportion,  and  therefore, 
by  taking  the  weight  of  the  chloride  preci- 
pitated, you  obtain  the  quantity  of  fine  silver 
contained  in  the  solution.  This  process, 
however,  takes  up  too  much  time,  and  the 
shortest  and  best  mode  is  that  of  cnpellaiion, 
a  mode  of  assaying  which  I  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  describe  to  you  ;  and  here  I  must 
observe,  that  1  have  frequently  endeavoured 
to  show  it  within  the  limits  of  a  lecture, 
hut  never  with  much  success. 

In  the  first  place,  you  employ  a  muffied 
furnace,  so  contrived  that  a  crucible  can  be. 
introduced  into  it,  heated  red  hot,  leaving 
convenient  access  to  the  mouth  of  the  cru- 
cible. Having  a  strong  red  heat  in  the 
muffle,  we  take  the  silver  which  we  are  to 
analyse,  and  weigh  a  portion  of  it  very  care- 
fully, about  20  grains,  we  will  say  ;  and  this 
having  been  done,  you  then  roll  it  up  in 
about  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  lead, 
which  must  also  be  carefully  weiglied,  and 
the  lead  must  be  very  pure  for  this  purpose. 
Well,  you  roll  the  silver  up  in  the  lead,  and 
put  it  upon  what  is  called  a  cupel,  a  little 
crucible  made  of  bone  earth.  As  soon  as 
the  lead  begins  to  feel  the  heat,  it  melts, 
the  silver  melts  also,  and  you  get  an 
alloy  of  the  two  metals.  You  then  intro- 
duce the  alloy  further  into  the  muffle,  where 
the  heat  is  greater,  and  where  the  lead  is 
converted  into  an  oxide,  which,  during  its 
oxidisation,  oxidises  also  the  copper,  which 
was  previously  in  combination  with  the  sil- 
ver. At  a  red  heat,  the  lead  and  copper  are 
readily  oxidised,  and  tl'.e  oxides  are  burned 
away  in  the  cupel,  which  being  done,  ulti- 
mately the  globule  of  silver  becomes  appa- 
rent, and  when  no  longer  any  oxide  is  visi- 
ble upon  its  surface,  and  the  motion  of  tlie 
globule  ceases  and  it  assumes  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, you  withdraw  it  and  weigh  it ; 
the  loss  of  weight  gives  you  the  quantity  of 
copper  burnt  out  of  it  by  the  lead.     Know- 
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ing  tJiat  silver  is  not  oxidisable  in  the  com- 
mon furnace,  and  that  copper  is  so,  you 
might  think  that  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  expose  it  to  a  white  heat  to  get  rid  of 
the  copper  ;  but  the  oxide  of  copper  is  not 
verj'  fusible,  and  the  lead  is,  so  that  lead 
is  usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  Tliis 
process  was  called,  formerly,  the  balneum 
metatlorum,  or  batli  of  the  noble  metals. 
Now,  you  may  have  fifty  or  sixty  little 
cupels  in  a  muflie  at  ouce,  and  you  may, 
therefore,  be  trying  as  many  bars  of  silver 
at  the  same  time.  In  tlie  process  of  coin- 
age, this  operation  is  conducted  with  great 
Caution  ;  the  first  experiment  is  made  upon 
the  bars  as  they  are  imported  ;  they  are 
then  melted  into  smaller  bars,  to  fit  the 
machinery  of  coinage,  and  are  again  assaj'ed, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  operation  of  rol- 
ling and  coinage.  After  coinage,  a  sample 
is  taken  from  the  bulk  of  coin  and  assayed 
a  third  time,  and  if  the  two  last  assays 
agree,  there  is  evidence  that  the  true  stand- 
ard has  been  adhered  to.  There  is  then  a 
third  operation,  namely,  the  examinatiou  of 
the.  ])icks,  whicli  is  tliis  :  a  piece  of  coin  is 
picked  out  of  every  seven  hundred,  both  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  and  put  into  a  box  and 
locked  up,  which,  in  due  time,  is  examined 
by  a  comniitlee,  composed  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  state,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
I\lint  and  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

lu  the  process  of  cupellatioa  upon  u  large 
scale,  when  the  object  is  to  act  upon  large 
quantities  of  silver,  exacily  the  same  opera- 
tion is  resorted  to  ;  instead  of  using  a  furnace 
of  this  kind,  tliey  employ  a  large  reverhera- 
tory  furnace,  by  which  tliey  can  refine  several 
hundred  weigLt  of  the  metal.  The  oxide  of 
lead,  which  is  necessarily  formed  in  large 
quantities,  is  raked  oft"  as  it  forms,  and  the 
silver  gradually  makes  its  appearance  ;  the 
oxide  of  lead  or  litharge  thus  collected,  is 
afterwards  reduced,  and  thus  the  lead  is 
saved. 

Among  tlie  other  alloys  of  silver,  there  are 
none,  perhajis,  deserving  notice,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  with  steel,  which  the  experiments 
of  IMessrs.  Faraday  and  Stodart  have  taught 
us  to  be  very  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  cutting  instruments.  The  quantity  of 
silver  mixed  with  the  steel  was  very  minute, 
only  one  part  of  silver  to  aOO  of  steel,  and 
yet  this  small  quantity  materially  altered 
the  quality  of  the  steel ;  it  seems  to  give  the 
steel  a  very  peculiar  toughness,  and  if  you 
once  get  a  razor  made  of  this  alloy  which 
cuts  well,  it  will  retain  its  sharpness  for  a 
long  time. 

Gold. — Gold,  like  silver,  is  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
give  you  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  collected.  It  is  found  in  mines 
associated  with  other  metals,  and  sometimes 
in  tlie   metallic  state,  occasionally  in  such 


quantities  that  it  may  be  scraped  oflf  in. 
masses  ;  but  generally  the  gold  is  found 
diftused  through  the  stoue,  and  is  separated 
by  various  processes,  but  piincipally  by  amal- 
gamation, triturating  the  rock  with  mercury, 
and  then  washing  away  the  earthy  matter  and 
distilling  the  mercury.  There  have  been  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  found  massive  in 
alluvial  deposits  ;  many  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Asia  and  America  are  celebrated  for  the 
quantities  of  gold  they  have  produced.  This 
gold  is  brought  into  the  market  under  the 
name  of  alluvial,  river,  or  grain  gold.  In 
some  alluvial  soils,  masses  of  gold  have  been 
found  of  considerable  size,  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist;  and  some  of  the  first  visitors  of 
America  who  followed  Columbus,  discovered 
masses  of  gold,  of  large  dimensions,  and  of 
great  purity,  and  in  such  quantities,  that 
they  thought  they  had  discovered  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  the  metal.  Here  are 
some  specimens  of  gold  found  in  Cornwall, 
in  the  tin-stream  works,  the  product  af 
some  alluvial  rock.  When  gold  is  found  in 
rivers  and  torrents  pretty  near  to  the  sources 
or  falls,  we  may, in  such  cases,  generally  con- 
clude, that  it  is  derived  from  the  adjacent 
hills  or  mountains,  and  that  it  has  been 
washed  down  iu  consetjuence  of  its  great 
specific  gravity  towards  the  valleys.  But 
occasionally  it  seems  to  have  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  soil  in  which  it  is  found  in  ano- 
ther way,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
gold  found  in  the  Rhine  at  Strasburgh;  the 
river  had  perhaps  penetrated  some  veins 
containing  gold,  or  it  had,  perhaps,  set 
through  a  stream  containing  gold,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  finding  of  gold  iu  the 
plains  and  on  the  bunks  of  the  river. 

Gold  is  remarkable  for  its  immutability 
on  exposure  to  air,  lor  its  fine  rich  yellow 
colour,  and  for  its  exceeding  ductility  and' 
malleability.  You  may  easily  extend  gold 
wire  infinitely  finer  than  a  human  hair,  so 
as  not  to  be  visible  witliout  a  magnifier  ;  and 
a  piece  of  gold  leaf  shows  you  to  what  an 
extreme  tenuity  it  may  be  reduced.  It  may 
be  made  so  light  as  to  float  in  the  air,  Iu 
Dr.  Lewis's  Philosophical  Commerce  of  the  Arts^ 
there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  wire 
drawing  and  gold  beating.  Now  tlie  ex- 
ceeding extensibility  of  gold  is  seen  in  what 
is  called  ff//£  wire,  which  is  silver  wire  gilded. 
A  single  grainof  gold  may  be  extended  upon 
more  thau  30,000  feet  of  silver  wire,  and 
this  will  seem  to  give  you  a  notion  of  the 
extensibility  of  gold,  and  the  divisibility  of 
matter. 

li  you  were  to  take  a  piece  of  gold  wire 
and  heat  it  by  the  voltaic  pile,  the  effect 
uould  be  the  melting  of  the  gold,  and  it 
would  put  on  the  appearance  of  boiling,  and 
by  holding  a  piece  of  coin  immediately 
above  it,  you  would  obtain  a  film  of  metal, 
s!iowiu'4   you  that  it  is  submitted  to  the 
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Jii;j;hest  temperature  ;  but  it  dors  not  ap- 
yi'&r  to  be  oxidised  by  tJiis  process.  I'rom 
what  lias  been  s;iid,  you  are  couversant  with 
itH  chemical  properties,  and  you  are  also 
aware,  that  ic  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
important  purposes,  useful  and  ornamental. 

'I'he  salts  of  gold  will  not  detain  us  long  ; 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  them 
in  the  next  Lecture,  and  the  combinations 
of  platinum. 


that  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  one  may 
correspond  to  the  inferior  of  the  other,  and 
lice  iiersa,  and  in  this  case  also  uniou  takes 
place. 

Lastly,  if  the  divided  extremity  of  the 
eightli  pair  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  cer- 
vical nerve,   union  takes  place. 

An  to  the  return  of  the  functions,  I  have 
not  been  able  accurately  lo  determine  this 
point  in  some  of  my  experiments  ;  the  func- 
tions have,  in  others,  not  been  restored. 
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EXPERIIIENTS  OM  THR  RE-irXIOX  OB  CICA- 
TRIZATIOX  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SPINAL 
.MAKHOW    AND    THE    NEHVES. 

BV    M.    P.    FLOURENS.* 

In  my  former  experiments  it  has  been 
seen,  that  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  completely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  still  present  a 
certain  degree  of  life  or  action,  so  that  thev 
are  susceptible  of  being  united  to  parts  from 
wJiich  they  have  been  separated,  and  reco- 
ver in  certain  cases  the  full  exercise  of  their 
functions.  One  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  for  instance,  on  being  divided,  in- 
stantly loses  its  functions  ;  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time  the  incision  cicatrizes,  and 
the  functions  of  the  part  return,  'i'his,  in- 
deed, is  the  case  with  all  the  parts  of  the 
Lraiu  and  spinal  marrow. 

The  experiments  of  Fortana  on  the  re- 
union of  the  nerves  are  well  known  ;  they 
have  been  repeated  by  a  great  nuiuber  of 
physiologists  and  by  myself  also.  J  divided 
the  eighth  pair  on  a  cock.  Two  months  after- 
wards, the  wound  being  cicatrized,  I  again 
exposed  the  nerve  on  which  I  had  operated, 
and  found  it  a  little  enlarged,  but  the  ends 
completely  united.  I  thought  it  important 
to  ascertain  whether  the  inferior  extremity 
had  acquired,  by  its  union  with  the  superior, 
the  power  of  again  uniting  if  divided,  which 
1  found,  by  a  repetition  of  the  ex2>eriment, 
that  it  had. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  my  expe- 
riment, which  contain  some  points  that  do 
not  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  noticed  : — 

The  ends  of  a  nerve  that  has  been  com- 
pletely divided,  can  again  nnite. 

A  nerve  that  lias  been  divided  unites,  and 
re-union  also  takes  place  if  the  nerve  be 
again  divided  below  the  ])oints  at  which  the 
experiment  was  originally  tried. 

'I'wo  different  nerves  may  be  crossed  so, 

*  Annales  des  Scienee*  Nat.    Feb.  i»28. 


SPONTANEOrS    CO.M  BUSTION. 

In  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  there  is  a 
case  recorded  by  Professor  Kudolphi,  of  a 
man  who  suddenly  felt  a  pain  in  the  arm, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  blow  of  a 
stick,  and  immediately  perceived  in  the 
same  spot  a  small  tiame,  which  burnt  his 
shirt.  There  is  also  the  case  of  a  girl  men- 
tioned, seventeen  years  of  age,  in  whom  a 
kind  of  blueish  sulphureous  flarae  appeared 
around  the  finger  ;  the  flame  could  not  be 
extinguished  by  water;  it  burnt  the  cloth- 
ing brought  in  contact  with  it,  but  could 
only  be  distinguished  in  the  dark.  The 
best  electrometers  placed  in  contact  with 
the  patient,  presented  no  sign  of  electricity. 


CONGENITAL    DISLOCATION    OF  THE    FEMURS, 

A  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  was  affected 
with  retention  of  urine,  for  which  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Hotel  ])ieu  ;  the  water 
was  withdrawn,  but  the  patient  soon  ex- 
pired. He  also  appeared  to  have  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  femurs,  on  which  account 
2*1.  Dupuytren  wished  to  examine  the  body 
with  great  care. 

The  thighs  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  body,  without  describing  with  the  feet  a 
segment  of  a  circle  ;  tlie  trochanters  were 
more  closely  approximated  to  the  ilia,  and 
much  more  elevated  than  in  the  natural 
state  ;  the  heads  of  the  ossa  femorum  were 
situated  higher,  the  knees  carried  more  in- 
wards, and  the  thigh  shorter  than  usual  ;  in 
fine,  there  was  a  total  change  of  relations,  and 
a  marked  ditierence  in  direction  and  lenglh. 
From  this  change  of  the  relations  of  the 
bone,  it  results,  says  M.  Dupuytren,  that 
the  cavity  destined  by  nature  for  the  bone, 
either  does  not  exist,  or  is  more  or  less  ob- 
literated. From  the  change  in  length  and  di->, 
rectiou,  the  points  of  insertion  of  some  of  the 
muscles  are  also  changed.  Some  of  the  mus- 
cles being  relaxed,  others  ])Ut  on  the  stretch. 
The  superior  partof  the  thighs  was  enlarged, 
the  trunk  bent  backwards,  and  the  abdomen 
carried  forwards ;  the  pelvis,  instead  of 
being  oblique,  was  nearly  transverse  ;  the 
buttocks  soft  and  flabby',  which  mu^t  have 
been  owing  to  the  a])proximation  of  the  in- 
sertion of  tlie  iiluta;i  ma^ni.     Passing  then 
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to  the  examination  of  tbis  region,  it  was 
found  that  the  glutoeus  raagnus  was  relaxed, 
wliilst  the  medius  was  put  on  the  stretch. 
The  glutreus  minimus  was  destroyed  ;  and 
the  pyriformis,  instead  of  being  placed  ob- 
liquelj',  as  in  the  natural  state,  was  on  a 
liorizontal  plane  ;  the  gemelli  and  quadratus 
were  extended,  the  adductors  shortened. 
All  the  arteries  (even  tliose  of  smallest 
calibre)  were  ossified.  'The  ligamentum 
teres  was  wauling  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
situation  of  the  acetabulum  ;  there  was  a 
small  triangular  cavity  filled  with  adipose 
cellular  tissue,  on  the  left  side  ;  there  was 
no  trace  whatever  of  this  cavity  on  the 
right  side  ;  the  head  of  the  femur,  which 
was  rough,  and  considerably  diminished  in 
size,  was  situated  in  a  superficial  cavity, 
surrounded  by  a  fibro -cartilaginous  capsule, 
which  was  the  only  impediment  to  tlie  still 
further  ascent  of  the  bone.  On  the  left 
side,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  of  the  femur 
was  more  developed  than  in  the  natural 
state,  and  situated  in  a  deep  bony  cavity. 
The  left  os  ilii  was  as  thin  as  a  piece  of 
writing  paper,  and  perforated  in  some  points. 
There  was  great  power  of  motion  between 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  tlie  sacrum  ; 
but,  on  examining-  this  articulation,  the  only 
cause  which  could  be  discovered,  was  the 
relaxation  of  the  cartilages. 


SOFTEN'ING   OF  THE  WOME. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Repertoire 
d'Anatomie,  (torn.  v.  p.  32,)  there  is  a  valu- 
able commmunication  on  softening  (ramol- 
lissement)  of  the  womb,  by  Dr.  Luroth. — 
The  following  are  the  principal  points  allud- 
ed to  in  the  paper  :  — 

1.  By  softening,  when  applied  to  patho- 
logical anatomy,  is  generally  understood  the 
diminution  of  cohesion  in  organic  tissues. 

'2.  This  alteratiftu  lias  been  observed,  with 
{ew  exceptions  only,  in  all  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body. 

;>.  Softening  of  the  uterus  seldom  takes 
place  but  in  the  pregnant  and  puerpeial 
states. 

4.  This  complaint  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages ;  the  first,  wliere  the  organ  is 
only  very  flaccid,  relaxed,  soft,  and  often 
infiltrated  with  serum,  but  without  any  very 
remarkable  alteration  of  structure  ;  the  se- 
cond, where  tlie  uterus  is  very  friable,  and 
its  structure  altered  to  such  a  degiee  that 
its  tissue  presents  but  very  weak  traces  of 
organisation  ;  and  tlie  third,  in  whicli  there 
is  a  liquefaction  of  the  part,  or  reduction  of 
it,  into  an  inorganic  ])ul|). 

.).  If  the  softened  parietes  of  tlie  uterus 
are  also  thinner,  the  complaiuc  may  be 
termed  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

6.  The  symjUoms  to  which  softening  of 
the  womb  gives  rise   are  vague  and  uncer- 


tain ;  additional  cases  are  wanting  before 
they  can  be  determined  with  precision. 

7.  Softening  of  the  uterus,  and  even  the 
disposition^ to  this  alteration,  may  cause  dif- 
ficult or  unnatural  labour. 

H.  llupture  of  the  womb  may  occur  with 
this  alteration,  particularly  if  the  parietes 
are  thin  as  well  as  softened. 

9.  In  most  cases,  this  affection  is  pro- 
duced or  favoured  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
organ  ;  it  is  more  rarely  a  primitive  altera- 
tion, dependent  on  diminution  of  the  vita- 
lity, and  an  anomaly  in  the  nutritive  action 
of  the  affected  part. 

10.  The  inflammation  which  precedes  the 
softening  has  a  tendency  to  effect  a  prompt 
disorganisation,  and  belongs  to  that  class 
which  has  been  termed  by  some  authors 
asthenic,  putrid,  &c. 

11.  Putridity  of  the  uterus  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  kind  of  softening,  and  is  generally 
seated  in  the  neck  of  this  organ. 

12.  Termination  by  resolution  in  putri- 
dity, as  indeed  in  softening  generally,  is  rare. 

io.  The  diagnosis  of  these  affections  is 
difficult ;  an  examination  per  vaginam,  how- 
ever, affords  material  assistance.  The  pro- 
gnosis is  always  unfavourable,  and  the  result 
generally  fatal.  No  curative  measures 
which  have  been  devised  appear  to  have  any 
effect. 


AMPUTATIONS, 

Some  Ohservatioiis  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of 
the  different  Methods  of  performing  Amputa- 
lions.  By  GEORGii  Busiie,  M.D.,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  " 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  his- 
torical inquiry  of  the  progress  and  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  surgery,  or  to  mention  the  accidents  and 
diseases  which  require  amputation ;  it  is 
merely  my  desire  to  show  the  comparative 
merits  of  circular  and  flap  operations,  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
different  nietliods  of  executing  tliem,  which, 
as  1  shall  hereafter  explain,  will  principally 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  limb,  and  nature 
of  the  malady  requiring  amputation.* 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  empirical,  than 
making  disease  subservient  to  remedies  ; 
but  though  truly  unscientific,  we  every  day- 
see  men  who  should  know  better,  degrade 
themselves  by  following  this  line  of  prac- 
tice, for  example  :  one  oculist  will  bleed, 
&c.,  in  all  cases  of  ophtiialniia  ;  form  all  arti- 
ficial pupils  on  the  principle  of  Gibson,  and, 
in  every  case   of  cataract,  operate  with  a 
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If  we  vifw  nmputation  in  a  proper  light, 
we  shall  soon  learn  that  it  is  an  operation 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  patient,  in- 
volving him  in  dreadful  sutlering,  and  if  not 
well  executed,  consigning  him  to  certain 
misery  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Although 
these  are  facts  well-known  to  the  most 
humble  practitioner,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  see  a  man,  who  cannot  decently 
dispatch  the  most  trivial  surgical  operation,  I 
undertake  the  performance  of  amputation. 
His  first  object  is  to  girt  the  limb  firmly  with  a 
tourniquet,  (by  which  immediate  death  from 
Irx-morrhage  is  avoided,)  and  the  next,  to 
dismember  tlie  unfortunate  patient,  well 
bearing  in  mind,  that  anatomical  knowledge 
can  no  more  serve  him  than  the  best  opera- 
tor, as  his  great  object  is  to  divide  every 
tissue.  The  vessels  being  secured,  and  the 
wound  dressed,  it  matters  not  whetlier  the 
patient  has  suffered  from  an  ill-conducted 
and  protracted  operation,  or  whether  he  re- 
covers with  a  sadly  formed  stump  ;  at  all 
events,  the  surgeon,  who  may  have  thus 
tampered  with  human  blood,  and  deserves 
the  scorn  of  all  honest  men,  obtains  amongst 
liis  patients  a  celebrity  of  the  very  first  rank, 
for  having  achieved  what  to  them  appears 
the  most  serious  of  all  surgical  operations. 
Hence  it  is,  that  we  every  day  see  men  desti- 
tute of  the  slightest  surgical  dexterity, 
anxiously  looking  out  for  cases  upon  which 
they  may  work  a  character,  thus  sacrificing 
ever}^  honourable  feeling,  and  violating  all 
the  bonds  of  humanity  ;  nay,  becoming  the 
very  workers  of  cruelty,  and  stigmatising  a 
most  laudable  profession,  for  what?  nothing 
else  than  sordid  ambition.  This  picture  is 
but  too  truly  delineated,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  such  men  would  rather  employ 
themselves  in  obtaining  information,  which 
could  not  fail  to  excite  emulation  amongst 
their  cotemporaries,  lead  the  better  informed 
part  of  the  profession  to  respect  them,  and 
compel  the  public  to  seek  at  their  hands, 
that  aid  v.-hich  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
well-informed  practitioner. 

The  circulation  in  the  limb  about  to  be 


needle  ;  on  the  contrary,  another  man  will 
use  solutions,  and  ointments,  as  tlie  only 
remedies  for  conjunctival  ophthalmia  ;  make 
pupils  as  recommended  by  Cheselden,  and 
even  attempt  to  extract  membranous  cata- 
racts. In  like  manner,  one  surgeon  is  so 
devoted  to  the  double  circular  incision,  that 
lie  performs  no  other,  though  his  coadjutor, 
in  the  same  hospital,  is  bigoted  to  the  double 
flap  operation,  and  never  amputates  but  after 
this  manner.  But,  the  unprejudiced  prac- 
titioner will  look  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  adjust  means  accordingly  ;  for  only  by 
thus  acting  can  he  be  of  public  utility,  and 
honestly  beneficial  to  himself. 


removed  is  commonly  restrained  by  the 
tourniquet ;  and  to  whatever  slight  deviation 
has  taken  place  from  this  established  custom, 
we  are  principally  indebted  to  IMr.  Listen 
of  Edinburgh,  who  has  written  a  concise  and 
useful  paper  on  amputation  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal ;  and  although  1  cannot  alto- 
gether agree  with  that  justly  celebrated 
operator,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  lourni- 
{[uet,  writes  as  follows  :  "  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  no  use,  and,  in  many  cases,  worse 
than  useless  ;"  still  I  wish  to  give  him  every 
credit  for  vest  improvements  in  this  depart- 
of  surgery  ;  however,  to  the  former  part 
of  his  statement  I  cannot  at  all  acquiesce, 
but  the  latter  is  C(msonant  with  my  own 
views.  It  was  inculcated  by  Mr.  J.  Bell, 
that  it  required  considerable  pressure  to  re- 
strain the  current  of  blood  through  arteries 
of  any  considerable  magnitude  ;  but  this 
opinion  has  met  with  its  desert,  and  has 
been  totally  annihilated,  particularly  by 
those  armj^  surgeons,  who  had  the  most 
abundant  opportunities  of  putting  it  to  the 
test  of  experiment ;  and  Mr.  Liston  has  not 
failed  to  prove  to  us,  that  the  pressure  of  an 
assistant's  finger  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
column  of  blood  passing  through  an  artery, 
no  matter  what  calibre  it  may  possess.  But 
whilst  in  hospital  practice,  or  private  life, 
we  can  procure  proper  assistants,  and  per- 
sonal safety,  during  the  operation,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  army  surgeon  on 
the  field  of  battle,  can  frequently  neither 
obtain  a  proper  assistant,  nor  personal 
safety,  during  the  execution  of  many  hazard- 
ous operations,  therefore  to  him  the  tourni- 
quet becomes  absolutely  necessary  ;  and,  on 
the  same  principle,  I  think  Larrey  acted 
judiciously,  in  securing  the  inguinal  artery 
with  a  ligature,  before  he  proceeded  to 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  In  this  light, 
therefore,  I  look  upon  the  tourniquet  as  a 
most  useful  instrument  to  the  military  sur- 
geon ;  but  thoHgh  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
where  it  is  employed,  more  blood  is  lost 
during  the  operation,  than  when  the  vessel  is 
compressed  by  an  assistant ;  this,  instead  of 
being  detrimental  to  the  soldier  in  rude 
health,  must  rather  serve  to  prevent  that  ex- 
citement, which  often  succeeds  to  primary 
amputation  ;  so  that,  on  this  score,  the  naval 
or  army  surgeon  can  raise  no  objection  to  it. 
But,  as  I  before  stated,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Liston,  when  he  says,  "  that  in  many 
cases,  it  is  worse  than  useless,"  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  returning  blood  is  lost ;  and 
as  many  patients  upon  whom  secondary  am- 
putation becomes  necessary,  are  greatly  ex- 
hausted by  suflfering,  and  the  duration  of 
disease ;  the  loss  of  even  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  is  an  object  that  should  be  at- 
tended to,  and  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
Luckily,  such  cases  are  the  subjects  of  opera- 
tion in  hospitals  and   private    life,   where 
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suitable  assistants  can  be  procured,  tbere- 
fore,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that, 
save  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  loiirnitiuet 
should  be  dispensed  witli  in  all  cases  of 
amputation.  It  may  not  be  useless  here,  to 
caution  those  to  whose  lot  the  compression 
of  the  greater  aiteries  may  fall,  not  to  be 
over  desirous  to  use  great  force  ;  for  it  is 
well  understood,  that  a  moderate  degree  of 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  check  the  sanguin- 
eus current ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
painful  to  the  patient,  or  tiresome  to  the 
assistant,  than  strong;  force  long  continued  ;  : 
and  further,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
moderate  pressure  will  more  certainly  curb 
the  arteiial  circulation  ;  for,  fiom  tlie  great 
elasticity  of  the  larger  vessels,  they  have  a 
tendencj'  to  elude  force,  though  direct- 
1\'  applied  ;  this  fact  was  fully  demon- 
strated to  me  two  years  since,  when  the 
brachial  artery  was  consigned  to  an  over 
anxious  assistant,  whilst  I  amputated  the 
arm.  In  this  case  the  vessel  rolled  from 
beneath  his  fingers,  so  that  1  found  it  neces- 
sary to  desist,  until  he  again  (with  more 
caution)  resumed  his  duty.  Finally,  the 
operator  should  not  only  be  satisfied  that  his 
assistant  perfectly  understands  how  to  com- 
press the  vessel,  but  also  that  he  possesses 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  continue  his 
calling  during  the  operation.  I  am  particu- 
lar in  this  statement,  from  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  some  time   since  in  mv  own 


incision.  The  natural  feelings  of  man  lead 
him  to  form  prejudiced  opinions  on  matters 
to  which  liabit  has  long  accustomed  him  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  rising  race  of 
surgeons  will,  in  some  degree,  deviate  from 
tiie  precepts  of  their  fathers,  and,  by  strict 
experimental  inquiry,  seek  improvement  in 
this  most  essential  branch  of  operative  sur- 
gery. Thus  actuated,  1  commenced  ;  audit 
has  since  been  ray  lot  to  have  performed 
many  flap  opeiations  in  j>ublic  hospitals  and 
jirivate  life,  in  the  presence  of  men  fully 
com])etent  to  judge  of  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  ;  and  the  very  favourable  ter- 
mination of  the  majority  of  these  cases  in- 
duces me  now  to  say,  that  the  double  flap 
operation  appears  possessed  of  the  important 
advantages  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Liston  and 
Syme,  and  that  it  is'  adaptive  to  the  greater 
number  of  cases.  So  deeply  am  1  impressed 
with  tliese  sentiments,  that  it  seems  to  me 
a  matter  of  surprise,  that  before  now  it  has 
not  broken  the  chains  of  prejudice,  and 
taken  its  proper  place. 

As  above  stated,  the  advantages  of  dou- 
ble flap  amputations  have  been  clearly  and 
fully  explained  by  Liston  and  Syme,  there- 
fore I  consider  it  (piite  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  them  in  this  place  ;  save 
that  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  refute  aa 
objection  that  has  been  started,  since  the 
jiapers  above  alluded  to  were  published, 
viz.,  that  from  the  great  extent  of  surface 


practice  ;  viz.  when  about  to  remove  a  lower  exposed,  union,  by  the  first  intention,  is  not 
extremity,  above  the  knee,  I  chargt-d  a  per- 
son with  the  femoral  artery,  whom  1  sup- 
posed equal  to  the  task  ;  but  when  I  trans- 
fixed the  limb,  he  suddenly  let  go  his  hold, 
and  the  consequence  was,  an  alarming  flow 
of  arterial  blood  ;  so  that  the  expedition  and 
evenness  of  the  O])eration  were  considerably 
retarded,  by  want  of  capacity  in  my  coad- 
jutor, to  assist  in  a  commoa  amputation  of 
the  thigh. 

The  double  circular  insection  is  that  now 
generally  adopted  hy  European  surgeons  ; 
and  though  a  few  years  since,  considerable 
exertions  were  made  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  still  more  lately  in  Edinburgh, 
by  Messrs.  Liston  and  Syme,  to  establish 
the  double  flap  operation,  yet,  with  a  very 


so  likely  to  take  place  as  after  the  double 
circular  insection  ;  and  hence  sinuses  and 
tedious  suppuration  more  commonly  Ibllow 
it.  To  me  this  objection  appears  so  ill 
founded,  and  to  be  the  oflTspring  of  such 
sliallow  reasoning,  that  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  occupy  more  time  in  opposing  it 
than  whilst  I  write, — that  the  surface  of  a 
well-foiined  flap  stump,  is  less  than  that  of 
a  circular  one  equally  well  performed ;  bj' 
the  diameter  of  the  angles  above  and  below 
(or  before  and  behind)  sacrificed  for  the 
rounding  of  the  flaps;  however,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  tedious  suppuration, 
and  even  sinuses,  too  frequently  follow 
flap  amputations  ;  but  these  couseciuences 
are  only  apt  to  ensue    when  the  operator, 


few  exceptions,   a  strong   prejudice   exists  i  desirous  of  making  a  good  stump,  has  made 


against  it,  and  it  is  not  common,  even  now, 
to  see  hospital  surgeons  adopt  this  line  of 
proceeding.*  This,  at  first,  might  lead  the 
inexperienced  to  entertain  but  a  low  idea 
of  its  utility,  and  to  j>ractise  the  circular 
operatiim  ;  but  1  firmly  assert,  that  tiiis 
jMrejuclice  has  not  arisen  from  the  defects  of 
the  flap  operation,  but  an  unheeding  attach- 
ment to   the  established  mode,  or  circular 


*  At  Guy's  Hospital,  it  is  most  com- 
monly adopted  in  respect  to  the  thigh. — 
Ed.  L. 


the  flaps  too  long  and  pendulous,  an  error 
of  serious  magnitude,  but  of  very  common 
occurrence,*  and  it  is  my  belief,  that  adhe- 


*  When  1  perform  the  double  flap  opera- 
tion, I  make  the  flajis  shorter  than  I  liave 
observed  in  the  operations  of  others  ;  but  I 
always  retract  the  soft  parts  at  their  bases, 
as  fai'  as  possible,  by  which  expedient  the 
extent  of  surface  is  diminished,  the  stump 
rendered  more  plumj),  and  the  cut  extre- 
mity of  the  bone,  or  bones,  more  completely 
imbedded  in  muscle. 
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slon  will  more  frequently  follow  well-ex- 1  the  bulk  of  the  extremity  iy  not  gieut,  nor, 
ecuted  flni>  thnii  circular  operations,  for  the  j  on  the  contrary,  emaciated  or  flaccid,  (which 
cut  surfaces  can  l)e  kept  more  easily  in  con-  ]  is  oftentimes  the  case  in  old  worn  out  per- 
tact,  wlwreas,  after  the  circular  incision,  j  sons.)  and  the  parts  to  be  divided  are  in  a 
(no  matter  how  well  jiorfonned,)  the  soft  i  healthy  condition,  transfixing  has,  in  uiy 
parts  must  be  more  or  less  stretched,  and  a  I  hands,  been  most  successful-,  and,  on  looMu^' 
cavity  must  necessarily  exist  anterior  to  tlie  I  to  my  notes,  1  find  that  L  have  performed 
extreraitv  of  the  sawn  bone,  which  will  eight  amputations  after  this  manner, 
become  a  reservoir  for  exuded  fluids,  that  I  I  iiave  now  said  much  concerning  flap 
can  obtain  no  depending'  outlet.  !  operations,  but  1  would  not  wish  to  be   un- 

V^  ith  respect  to  the  best  method  of  per-  derstood  as  appearing  altogether  to  cou- 
forming' flap  amputations,  there  has  been  a  i  demn  the  circular  incision;  for  within  the 
considerable  variety  of  opinion,  but  the  d if- !  last  month  I  have  amputated  the  arm  of  a 
ferences  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  |  delicate  female,  after  the  manner  of  JJupuy- 
viz.,  the  propriety  of  cutting  from  within  !  tren,  viz.  with  a  single  circular  incision,  be- 
outwards,  or  from  without  inwards  ;  the  i  cause  it  was  much  emaciated,  and  very 
former  being  principally  advocated  by  some  |  flaccid.  x\nd  from  the  success  of  this  and 
French  surgeons,  especially  Lisfranc  ;  and  i  another  case,  that  I  operated  on  in  the  same 
in  this  country  it  has  met  with  strenuous  i  way,  1  have  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  supe- 
snpporters  in  Messrs.  Liston  and  Syme. —  '  riority  of  this  method  in  flaccid  and  spent 
The  latter  method  has  had  its  advocates  ;  members  ;  for  when  the  soft  parts  have  thus 
chiefly  in  Germany,  amongst  whom  may  be  [  degenerated,  union  by  the  first  intention 
mentioned  the  celebrated  Langenbeck,  but  i  rarely  takes  place.  The  double  circular  in- 
it  has  also  been  practised  by  some  of  our  |  cision  is  generally  abortive  ;  I  have  seen 
military  surgeons  in  the  Peninsular  war.  [more  than  one  case  vi'here  bad  suppuratioa 
These  differences  require  much  considera- ,  has  followed  it,  the  stump  open,  and  the  bone 
tion,  and,  in  opposition  to  high  authority, '  protrude,  though  there  has  been  abundance 
I  fearlessly  say,  that  there  are  cases  where  I  of  skin,  hanging  loosely  over  the  sup. 
one  plan  is  preferable  to  the  other  ;  and  I  |  purating  surface.  After  the  double  flap 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  their  raisapplica- ;  operation,  the  conseciuences  are  nearly  as 
tion,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  their  per- j  unfavourable,  and  should  the  wound  heal, 
formance,  constitute  the  chief  and  true  ob- j  the  stump  will  be  pendulous  and  flabby, 
jections  to  their  more  frequent  adoption.  |  When  this  operation  by  the  single  incision 
In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  do  not  hesitate  lis  determined  on,  an  assistant  should  re- 
to  say,  that  those  who  have  witnessed  am-  |  tract  the  soft  parts  to  their  greatest  extent, 
putation  at  the  hip-joint,  performed  in  both  i  before  the  knife  is  applied  ;  and  after  the 
ways,  will  side  with  me,  when  I  write,  that '  bone  is  exposed,  the  muscles  should  be  ra- 
the limb  can  be  removed  with  less  danger  >  tracted  still  farther,  before  the  saw  is  em- 
of  haemorrhage,  where  the  incisions  are  made  I  ployed.  After  the  removal  of  the  limb,  the 
from  without  inwards,  as  then  the  operator !  operator  will  find  it  almost  im])ossible  to 
has  it  in  his  power  to  secure  the  vessels  '  bring  the  edges  of  the  divided  integuments 
before  the  arapntfition  is  performed,  should  j  into  coaptation  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  loss  of  blood  demand  it.  Again,  I  assert,  |  necessary  ;  "it  is  directly  hurtful,"  and, 
that  the  advocates  for  Langenbeck's  method,  j  indeed  in  general  it  will  be  found  suf- 
in  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh,  have  pre-lficient,  through  the  medium  of  one  or  rnore 
ferred  it,  because,  where    they  have   seen  |  adhesive    straps,    to   give    the   lips  of  th« 


Lisfranc's  mode  adopted,  the  integuments 
have  been  too  short  to  cover  the  divided 
muscles,  and  this  consequence  of  trans- 
fixing, I  have  observed  myself  in  primary 
amputations,  especially  where  the  limb  has 
been  muscular.  I  have  also  witnessed  a  still 
greater  defect  in  this  respect  ia  two  cases, 
(one  of  which  occurred  to  myself,)  where, 
from  untoward  circumstances,  primary  am- 
putation had  been  postponed  beyond  the 
nsual  time,  so  that  the  tissues  had  become 
tumefied  from  serous  and  lymphatic  effu- 
sions ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  by  first  dividing 
the  integuments  and  fascia  with  a  scalpel, 
they  can  easily  be  retracted  bv  an  assistant 


wound  a  proper  direction  for  future  cog 
tation,  which,  as  the  tension  is  reduced  by 
moderate  suppuration,  and  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  bone  begin  to  decrease  in  bulk, 
will  be  ra|)idly  effected. 

With  respect  to  the  method  of  amputating 
by  the  double  circular  incision,  there  is  but 
one  part  where  I  would  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  any  other  ;  and  this  is  below 
the  knee,  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  for 
here  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  full  cushion 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  I  can 
fairly  say,  that  1  never  saw  a  case  where  a 
flap  was  formed  from  the  calf  of  the  leg,  in 
which  considerable  retraction  of  the  remuin- 


for  the  extent'of  an  inch  or  more  ;  then  the  |ing  muscles  did  not  ensue,  attended  with 
transfixing  knife  may  be  employed  for  the  i  great  induration  of  the  flap,  separation  of  its 
division  of  the  muscles,  &c.,  with  safety,  j  edge  from  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  libia, 
e.'speditiou,  and  success  ;  but  in  cases  where   sonuiiraes  exfoliation  of  the  bone,  and  ge- 
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Tierally  tedious  suppuration.  Nor  can  I 
spealc  much  in  favour  of  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Syme,  viz.  of  forming  an 
anterior  and  posterior  flap  ;  for  before  I  saw 
his  paper,  I  once  performed  this  operation 
in  the  presence  of  statF-surgeon  Hume,  and 
regret  to  say,  that  my  success  was  so  indif- 
ferent, that  I  have  not  since  repeated  it. 

After  saying  so  mucli  on  amputation,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  offer  a  few  concise 
remarks  ou  the  dressing-  of  stumps. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  even  now,  in 
some  of  the  first  hospitals  in  Europe,  sur- 
geons should  continue  to  envelop  stumps 
in  weighty  bandages,  compresses,  dressings, 
&c. ;  however  it  is  gratifying  to  observe, 
that  this  practice  is  on  the  decline,  and 
that  a  new  light  dawns  on  the  treatment  of 
•wounds  after  operation  ;  for  it  is  known  to 
every  pathologist,  that  a  high  degree  of  in- 
flammation has  a  tendency  to  prevent  adhe- 
sion ;  and  those  dressings  which  must  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  evaporation,  cannot 
J'ail  to  excite  a  high  degree  of  inflammation, 
thus  directly  operating  against  union  by 
the  first  intention.  In  former  times,  sutures 
were  employed  after  amputations,  but  they 
are  now,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  aban- 
doned ;  and  indeed  most  practitioners  dis- 
pense with  them  in  all  wounds  where  they 
find  it  possible,  asserting  that  they  produce 
■  tension,  erythema,  and  ulceration.  This 
opinion  is,  in  part,  correct,  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief, that  when  sutures  are  employed  to  bring 
parts  into  contact,  they  generally  operate  as 
above  described  ;  but  when  used  only  to 
keep  parts  in  coaptation  which  easily  adjust 
themselves  (as  flaps  after  amputation,)  they 
-create  much  less  irritation,  and  by  their  re- 
taining the  parts  more  accurately  in  posi- 
tion, answer  the  intended  end  better  than 
adhesive  straps,  which  but  too  frequently 
give  way  in  consequence  of  the  exudation 
from  the  wound,  by  their  bulk  prevent 
evaporation,  and,  from  the  resin  they  con- 
tain, produce  cutaneous  irritation.  Moreover 
the  very  act  of  applying  these  straps,  bears 
the  soft  parts  back  against  the  bone  ;  and  I 
■will  venture  to  say,  that  those  surgeons  who 
may  form  good  stumps,  aud  instead  of  adhe- 
sive straps,  employ  three  or  four  points  of 
suture,  will  find  the  statement  I  have  made 
in  their  favour,  correct.  After  amputation, 
1  merely  place  a  broad  strap  of  adhesive 
plaister  round  the  limb,  above  the  wound, 
■with  a  view  of  supporting  the  muscles,  and 
preventing  their  retraction  ;  theu  I  insert  a 
few  points  of  suture,  and  place  a  fold  of 
old  linen,  moistened  with  cold  water,  on  the 
face  of  the  stump.  INIany  surgeous  who 
lave  seen  me  thus  act,  have  remarked  that 
the  lips  of  the  wound  between  the  sutures 
■were  not  sufliciently  in  contact ;  hut  by 
exposure  of  the  stump  alter  ten  hours,  I  have 
proved  to  them,  that  the  succeeding  inflam- 


mation produces  the  perfect  apposition  of 
the  intermediate  edges,  so  that,  should  the 
number  of  sutures  at  first  appear  insufficient, 
the  experience  of  one  case  will  convince  any 
one  to  the  contrary.  From  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day,  I  generally  remove  the  sutures,  and 
in  their  place  apply  a  few  narrow  adhesive 
straps ;  and  if  any  considerable  degree  of 
suppmation  should  ensue,  a  light  compress 
and  roller,  wetted  witli  a  lotion  of  campho- 
rated spirit,  have  appeared  to  me  very  desir- 
able. 

Chatham,  March  10th,  1828. 


ON    IHE    NATURE    AND    TREATMENT    OF 
DIABETES. 

BY    J.    PENKIVIL,    M.D.  SOC.    REG.    MED. 
ED.   SOC. 


The  pages  of  your  highly  useful  journal 
have  lately  been  so  much  taken  up  by  va- 
rious discussions  on  that  very  singular  and 
interesting  disease.  Diabetes,  that  I  am  ra- 
ther unwilling  to  occupy  that  space  which 
might  give  room  for  more  valuable  matter. 
However,  with  your  permission,  I  will  ven- 
ture a  little.  The  zeal  with  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  their  various  theories  espouse 
their  cause,  however  fanciful  and  amusing, 
is  still  productive  of  good  ;  for  bj'  collision 
the  truth  is  elicited.  I  will  not,  therefore, 
say  with  your  correspondent  Dr.  Alexan- 
der, that  the  late  discussion  in  the  West- 
minster Society  has  been  conducted  "  with 
so  little  credit  to  itself  or  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bers," but  will  say,  at  least,  it  has  given 
rise  to  many  useful  animadversions  on  a  very 
obscure  disease.  I  do  not  consider  that 
practice  "  empirical"  which  is  founded  on 
the  best  reasoning,  on  what  is  best  known 
on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  proxi- 
mate cause  may  not  be  clearly  understood. 
Whether  we  are,  with  the  celebrated  Gre- 
gory, to  consider  the  proximate  cause  as 
tiiat  which,  when  present,  constitutes  the 
disease,  and  which,  when  removed,  at  the 
same  time  removes  the  disease  ;  or,  with 
the  more  modern,  define  it  to  be  that  state 
of  constitution  which  gives  rise  to  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  which,  in  fact,  ex'plains 
nothing,  as  we  have  then  to  learn  what  this 
state  or  condition  is.  These  things  are  of  lit- 
tle consequence  to  the  useful  and  active  prac- 
titioner, who,  in  spite  of  the  charge  of  being 
"  empirical,"  must  attack  his  foe  by  the 
best  means  in  his  power,  nor  bewilder  Jiim- 
self  with  the  conflicting  theories  about  the 
proximate  cause  ;  for  if  he  attends  to  Mead, 
the  proximate  cause  arises  from  the  state  of 
the  luugsj  if  to  C'uUen,  it  arises  from  spasm; 
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if  to  Rollo,  from  depraved  assimilation  ;  if 
to  Darwin,  retrograde  absorjition  ;  if  to 
Monro,  from  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ; 
if  to  Hope,  from  deficient  nitrogen.  The 
latter  may  be  tlie  most  rational  in  his  theor^^ 
since  that  kind  of  diet,  and  those  remedies 
which  contain  the  most  nitrogen,  seem  to  he 
the  most  beneficial.  Yet  after  all,  admit- 
ting this,  may  it  not  be  asked  again,  what  is 
the  caose  of  this  deficiency  of  nitrogen"! 
And  if  we  could  trace  this  cause,  it  would 
then  turn  out,  that  this  deficiency  of  nitro- 
gen, was,  in  fact,  an  effect  only  of  the 
newly  discovered  cause.  So  much  for  the 
proximate  cause.  The  treatment  is  what  is 
of  most  consequence  to  ourselves  and  our 
patients.  This  disease  is  comparatively  so 
rare,  that  our  *' incerta  ars"  has  really  not 
fair  chance.  Though  I  am  an  old  practi- 
tioner of  nearly  .'>()  years  standing,  and  was 
a  general  praccitioner  in  the  neighbouring 
county  about  28  years,  yet  not  above  three 
or  four  cases  have  come  under  my  cogni- 
sance ;  one  of  which  had  been  treated  after 
Rollo's  plan,  before  it  was  subjected  to  my 
care,  and  tlie  cure  was  completed  by  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuants  in  conjunction.  So 
that,  notwithstanding  the  vituperation  of 
Dr.  Alexander,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Dr. 
Ayre  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  way  in 
combining  both  modes  of  treatment.  What 
inconsistency  istltere  in  lessening  increased 
action  or  excitement,  whether  local  or  gene- 
ral, by  abstraction  of  blood,  and  then  sup- 
plying by  diet  and  medicine  that  deficiency 
of  nitrogen,  whicli  IS  supposed  to  occasion, 
or  be  occasioned,  by  this  disease!  If  Dr. 
Alexander  will  not  allow  Dr.  Ayre's  theory, 
that  there  "  exists  an  exaltation  of  the  vital 
action  of  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  kid- 
neys, analogous  to  inflammation  in  other 
structures,''  which  he  is  pleased  to  term  an 
unhappy  definition,  but  whicli  to  me  seems 
to  express  facts,  or  what  Dr.  Ayre  deems  lo 
be  facts,  in  as  happy,  significant,  and  ap- 
propriate terms  as  can  be  selected  ;  still  he 
must  allow  there  is  increased  action,  whether 
it  be  inilammatory  or  not,  and  where  there  is 
increased  action,  there  must  be  a  greater 
determination  to  the  organ  affected,  and 
consequently  a  congested  state  of  its  ves- 
sels. JVow  what  so  likely  to  relieve  this 
congestion  as  abstraction  of  bloods  J^ay, 
does  it  not  seem  called  for  !  Having  thus 
relieved  the  organ  itself,  it  is  most  rational 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  system  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  as  that  grand  emunctory,  the  skin, 
seems  to  he  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  being 
generally  arid,  and  sometimes  even  scaly, 
every  means  calculated  to  rouse  its  vessels 
into  action  should  be  had  recourse  to,  such  as 
the  w.arm  batii,  frictions,  and  internal  sudo- 
rifics.  Other  evacuants  too,  will  prove  use- 
ful auxiliaries  ;  but  as  the  skin  sympathises 
so  much  with  the  kidneys,  or  latber,  per- 
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haps,  the  kidneys  with  the  skin,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  cold,  terror,  and  other  affections 
of  the  mind,  &:c.,  we  shall  be  most  likely 
to  remedy  the  disease  by  restoring  the  ba- 
lance to  the  skin,  preponderating  in  this 
instance,  to  the  kidneys.  Having  done  tliis, 
can  there  be  any  tiling  more  rational  than  to 
throw  in  the  nitrogen,  which  su]>plies  the 
deficiency  occasioned  by  diseased  action, 
and,  at  the  same  time, affords  nutrition  to  the 
system,  previously  debilitated  by  the  dis- 
ease in  question,  and  the  remedies  necessa- 
rily used  for  its  cure?  I  will  not  go  the 
length  of  Dr.  Ayre's  theory,  which  maiii- 
tains  the  disease  to  be  purely  local ;  though, 
the  local  affection  is  what  1  think  we  have 
first  to  deal  with.  Whether  Dr.  Ayre  be  one 
of  the  "  cane  carrying"  gentlemen  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell  ;  but  his  douhle- headed  treatment 
appears  to  me  jierfectly  rational.  For  I  con- 
tend, that  unless  the  organ  affected  be  first 
relieved,  there  will  be  little  probability  of 
the  complaint  being  removed.  And  is  it  not 
owing  to  this  not  being  attended  to,  that 
comparatively  few  in  this  disorder  have  beea 
cured  "!  By  practitioners  attending  merely  to 
constitutional  symptoms,  the  diseased  actioa 
in  the  kidneys  has  been  allowed  to  be  per- 
petuated, till  what  was  first  functional  be- 
came structural  ;  till  not  merely  the  kid- 
neys, but  other  viscera  take  on  diseased, 
action,  the  whole  system  becomes  engaged, 
in  it,  and  the  jiatient  becoming  hectic„ 
sinks  into  the  grave.  I  make  no  particular- 
allusion  to  the  case  of  Mr.  S.,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  dispute  between  Dr.  Ayre 
and  Dr.  Barrv,  because  the  patient  sef;m3  to 
have  got  well  in  the  order  I  propose  the 
disease  should  always  be  treated ;  that  is. 
Dr.  Ayre  relieved  the  organs  oppressed,  and! 
Dr.  Barry  seems  to  have  supplied  the  sys- 
tem with  nitrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  com- 
pleted what  tlie  other  had  so  judiciously 
begun.  So  that  the  patient  is  equally  in- 
debted to  both.  But  one  word  more  with 
Dr.  Alexander,  whicli  will  be  taken,  I  hope, 
as  I  intend,  courteously.  This  gentleman 
having  liandled  Dr.  Ayre  pretty  roughly, 
and  setting  aside  other  theories  proposed  by 
other  great  men,  jiresents  us  with  his  owa 
opinion  respecting  diabetes  ;  and  here  the 
bugbear  debility  is  brought  into  the  field, 
which  has  so  long  been  the  scarecrow  of  the 
profession,  and  which  I  had  hoped  never  to 
have  seen  introduced  again,  to  frighten  the 
young  and  the  timid.  Debility  is  the  basis 
of  his  theory,  and  whilst  the  learned  are 
puzzled  to  this  day  to  discover  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  he  has  readily  found  it  in  the 
"  depraved  condition  of  the  whole  body  !" 
Thus  when  a  man's  constitution  has  beea 
wor:i  out  by  the  long  continuance  of  this 
disease,  this  debility,  the  result  or  effect 
probably  of  many  year's  suffering,  is  con- 
verted into  a  cause'-     That  is,  the   disease 
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's  its  own  cause.  Is  this  not  a  transpo- 
sition of  cause  and  effect  1  If  debility  were 
really  the  cause,  since  tliere  are  such  innu- 
merable sources  of  debility,  which  so  fre- 
quently and  constantly  spring  up  in  the  hu- 
man constitution,  should  we  not  as  con- 
stantly meet  with  this  disease  ?  Whereas  it 
IS  confessedly  a  rare  disease.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der having  laid  debility  as  the  foundation, 
the  superstructure  raised  thereon,  namely, 
his  opinion,  is  ornamented  with  three  divi- 
sions or  compartments,  1st,  he  says,  "  I 
believe  the  complaint  to  be  essentially  a 
constitutional  and  not  a  local  one."  'J'hat 
the  constitution  in  the  progress  of  disease  be- 
comes affected,  cannot  be  denied;  but  were 
it  only  constitutional,  why  is  it  one  organ 
alone  becomes  involved,  which  circumstance 
is  necessary  to  constitute  the  disease,  and 
without  which  it  could  not  be  recognised  1 
Were  it  like  gout  or  any  other  constitutional 
disorder,  it  would  be  manifested,  not  in  one 
organ  alone.  That  other  tissues  become 
affected  afterwards,  is  another  matter,  and 
does  not  relate  to  the  present  argument. 
'^d.  The  Doctor  proceeds,  "  Hook  upon  the 
mellitic  urine  as  a  mere  effect  of  the  gene- 
ral disorder."  That  this  peculiar  state  of 
the  urine  is  the  consequence  or  effect  of 
diseased  secretion,  must  be  admitted,  but 
not,  I  imagine,  tlie  effect  of  the  cause  al- 
leged ;  for  if  debility  were  the  cause,  or  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  a  depraved  condition 
of  the  whole  body,"  what  manufactories  of 
sugar  should  we  not  find  in  the  innumer- 
able squalid,  depraved  habits,  constantly 
stalking  in  our  streets  !  Surely  in  this  case 
we  need  not  be  indebted  to  our  colonies  for 
our  supply  of  saccharine  matter,  since  every 
retreat  in  the  vaiious  avenues  of  the  "  great 
city"  would  yield  its  hogsheads!  3d.  Dr. 
Alexander  lastly  says,  "  I  deem  all  local 
remedies,  such  as  cupping,  blistering,  &c. 
in  the  same  light  that  I  should  regard  opium 
being  applied  to  relieve  cramp  in  the  legs  of 
a  person  sufl'ering  under  cholera  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  as  treating  effects,  and  not 
the  causes,  which  produce  them."  Now  if 
the  kidneys  in  this  complaint  be  the  pecu- 
liar seat  of  the  disease,  surely  remedies  to 
relieve  these  particular  organs,  are  not  to 
be  viewed  in  so  insignificant  a  light ;  not  as 
opium  in  cholera,  however  important  its 
use,  merely  to  relieve  spasms,  which  are 
amongst  the  urgent  symptoms,  but  to  re- 
move the  congested  state  of  a  highly  ex- 
cited organ,  without  which,  I  think,  "gene- 
ral remedies  would  be  less  likely  to  take 
effect.  Every  one.  Sir,  in  occupying  the 
pages  of  your  useful  journal,  or  the  atten- 
tion ofj^our  professional  readers,  should  ask 
himself,  what  benefit  do  you  propose  by 
your  observations  ;  or  citi  bono?  My  object 
in  addressing  you,  is  to  show  how  unsatisfac- 
tory Dr.  Aleiander'.'i  tlieory  is,  at  least  to 


my  mind,  but  more  particularly  the  treat- 
ment it  would  lead  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced practitioner  to  follow.  I  do  not 
pretend,  nor  is  it  necessary  at  this  time,  to 
enter  into  a  particular  history  or  treatment 
of  this  disease,  but  merely  as  an  outline  of 
practice,  beg  to  offer  my  opinion,  that  the 
organs  affected  call  for  first  and  prompt  re- 
lief by  local  and  general  evacuants,  and  then 
the  constitutional  remedies  already  alluded 
to,  will  be  judiciously,  and,  most  probably, 
successfully  administered. 
Yeoril,  April  s;4th,  1328. 


THE    LOST    PELVIS. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sin, — In  answer  to  a  letter,  signed 
J.  L.  Fenner,  published  in  No.  243  of  The 
Lancet,  I  have  only  to  remark  that,  as  I 
cannot  doubt  Mr.  Tenner's  statement,  of  his 
having  been  told  that  "  repeated  applica- 
tions were  made  in  vain"  to  me,  for  the  pel- 
vis which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  while 
in  my  possession,  he  has  been  very  much 
misinformed.  I  never  saw  Dr.  Davis  but 
07ice,  from  the  time  I  examined  the  body,  to 
the  time  he  was  told  that  the  preparation 
was  destro^'ed,  and  that  occurred  a  day  or 
two  alter  I  took  the  pelvis  home.  So  far  as 
I  can  remember,  I  met  him  then  at  his  own 
house,  at  one  of  his  morning  lectures,  when 
he  was  told  that  the  pelvis  was  macerating. 
If  I  am  wrong,  with  respect  to  the  place. 
Dr.  Davis  is  quite  at  liberty  to  set  me 
right;  but,  as  for  any  applications  having 
been  made  to  me  for  the  preparation.  Dr. 
Davis  must  know  very  well,  that  there  were 
none  made.  Mr.  Fenner  has  been  equally 
misinformed,  that  "  some  months  had 
elapsed,  when  this  wonderful  story  was 
given  in  explanation."  I  informed  Dr. 
Davis  of  the  circumstance  the  first  time  I 
met  him,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  my  recol' 
lection,  occurred  within  the  period  men- 
tioned in  my  former  letter.  If  there  was  any 
neglect,  on  my  part,  in  not  acquainting  him 
sooner  witli  the  circumstance,  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  my  time  being  too  much  occu- 
pied about  other  business.  Mr.  Fenner  may 
rest  assured,  that  had  1  known  the  charac- 
ter I  had  to  deal  with,  I  should  have  acted 
very  differently  ;  for  I  would  never  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  either  Dr.  Davis 
or  his  pelvis.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Fenner's 
other  remarks,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  my 
former  letter,  wherein  is  stated  everything 
I  know  about  the  pelvis  in  question.  If  ho 
disbelieves  my  own  statement,  I  then  refer 
him  to  a  disinterested  witness  ;  and  should 
he  doubt  his  veracity,  too,  he  must  remain 
an  unbeliever,  for  I  have  no  stronger  proof 
to  adduce.  Yours,  &c. 

Hertford  May  4.  John  Davies. 
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London,  Salurdai/y  May  17,  18^8. 

The  remarks  wliicli  we  have  made  from 
time  to  time  on  the  false  or  exaggerated 
livetensions  of  Scotch  Medical  Graduates, 
have  excited  no  slight  degree  of  irritation  in 
the  quarter  where  such  remarks  could  not 
fail  to  prove  unpalatable.  There  are  few 
people  under  the  sun,  or  the  clouds,  who 
have  more  exalted  notions  of  their  own  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  intellectual  pre-eminence 
than  the  Scotch,  and  it  follows,  naturally 
enough,  from  the  predilection  which  they 
entertain  for  themselves,  that  there  are  few 
people  more  impatient  of  animadversion  on 
their  national  failings,  or  even  on  such  pe- 
culiarities, in  point  of  education,  manners,  or 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  of  which 
the  merit  may  appear  questionable  to  their 
neighbours.  No/t  me  tangere,  is  the  Scotch- 
man's motto  ;  not  in  that  sense  wherein  it 
might  be  taken  to  communicate  a  friendly 
warning,  but  in  that  hostile,  uncompromising 
spirit  which  breathes  defiance  to  all  who 
venture  to  call  in  question  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  his  country  to  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  civilised  world.     In  the  eyes  of 


on  their  own  perfections.  Edinburgh  was 
uniformly  represented  as  a  school  of  medi- 
cine par  excellence,  and  a  discreet  silence  was 
observed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  medical 
degrees  were  obtained  in  the  less  distin- 
guished and  more  venal  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.  The  Lancet 
is  the  first  and  only  medical  journal  which 
showed  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Scotch 
doctors  to  superior  attainments  were  founded 
in  delusion,  and  that  the  public  have  in 
reality  no  security  whatever  for  the  compe- 
tency of  Scotch  medical  graduates,  as  such, 
because  The  Lancet  is  the  only  English 
medical  journal  free  from  Scotch  influence, 
and  not  subjected  to  Scotch  control. 

The  wrath  of  the  Scotch  graduates,  at  the 
exposure  of  their  empirical  pretensions,  is 
proportionate  to  their  inability  to  gainsay 
the  facts  on  which  that  exposure  was 
founded.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  up 
to  a  very  recent  period,  any  man  could,  by 
transmitting  the  sum  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  to  the  proper  functionaries 
at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  or  St.  An- 
drew's, obtain,  by  return  of  post,  a  diploma, 
wherein  those  conscientious  functionaries 
solemnly  certified  the  ability  of  their  corres- 
pondent to  practise  surgery  and  medicine. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  a  large  pro- 


a  true  Scotchman,  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  portion  of  the  Scotch  doctors  practising  ia 
science,  in  literature,  in  the  arts,  in  manners,   England,  who  affix  the  initials  M.D.  to  their 


in  language,  and  in  civil  instituions  is  cen- 
tered in  that  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
where  he  has  had  the  singular  distinction  to 


names,  and  who  affect  to  look  down  upon 
English  surgeons  as  an  inferior  class  of 
practitioners,   have,  in   point  of  fact,  ob- 


be  begotten.  The  Scotch  doctors  have  not  tained  their  diplomas  in  this  manner.  Nei- 
been  backward  in  appropriating  a  due  share  ther  can  it  be  denied  that,  even  as  regards 
of  that  superiority  to  which  men  of  all  call-   the  system  of  medical  education    at   the 


ings  and  professions,  who  have  been  bred  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  are  wont  to 
lay  claim.  For  a  long  period  they  possessed 
exclusively  the  control  of  the  medical  press 
in  this  country,  and,  where  interest  as  well 
as  national  predilection  prompted  them  to 
be  energetic  in  the  praise  of  Scotch  practi- 
tioners, it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  descanting 


universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  up 
to  a  very  recent  period,  human  dissections 
formed  no  part  of  the  course  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  those  institutions  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  opportunities  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  sole  basis  of 
medical  science,  were  inferior  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  medical  students  in  this  country. 
The  Scotch  graduates  do  not  attempt  to 
r  i2 
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deny  these  facts,  but  they  vehemently  ex- 
press their  indignation,  at  the  inference 
which  lias  been  drawn  from  them.  It  is  an 
insult,  they  say,  to  the  Scotch  nation,  and  a 
violation  of  the  articles  of  Union,  to  question 
the  ability  of  Scotch  medical  graduates,  no 
matter  how  their  degrees  are  obtained — or 
to  subject  such  persons  to  examination,  he- 
fore  they  are  permitted  to  practise  within 
certain  limits  of  the  metropolis. 

This  is  the  main  argument  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  been  recently  put  forth  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Blast  from  the  North,  in 
vindication  of  tiie  Medical  Graduates  of 
Edinburgh,  against  the  invidious  and  calum- 
nious aspersions  cast  upon  their  Literary 
and  Professional  Education."  As  the  pam- 
phlet is  said  to  be  regarded  by  the  Scotch 
graduates  as  a  production  of  great  ability, 
exhibiting  all  the  strong  points  of  their  sup- 
posed case  against  the  Londoa  College  of 
Physicians,  we  may,  perhaps,  on  a  future 
occasion,  bestow  upon  it  rather  a  detailed 
examination. 


Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  admit 
tliat  we  have  been  loud  and  frequent  in  cur 
denunciations  of  the  "  Apothecaries'  Act ;  " 
a  document  indicative  of  nothing  but  the 
ignorance  and  cupidity  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  framed.  The  following  report  of  a  short 
discussion,  which  took  place  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  on  Wednesday  last,  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  riglits  of  British  sur- 
geons have  been  sacrificed.  So,  amember  of 
the  College  cannot  legally  recover  payment 
ibr  medicines  and  attendance,  because  it  was 
a  case  of  Typhus  Fevek  !  This  is  the 
march  of  intellect  truly. 

We  shall  institute  an  inquiry  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, resume  the  subject  in  our  next  number. 

COUUT    OF    COMMON     PI.EAS,     SVF.DNESOA  V. 

[Sittings  in  Banco.] 
Elmsok  v.  Addex. — This  was  au  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiif,  who  i.3  an  apothe- 


cary, to  recover  the  amount  of  his  bill  from 
the  defendant,  for  certain  attendance  as  an 
apothecary. 

The  cause  was  tried  at  Westminster,  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Burrough.  It  was  then  ob- 
jected, that  the  plaintill'  could  not  recover 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  53th 
Geo.  3,  which  were,  "  that  no  apothecary 
should  he  allowed  to  recover  any  charges 
claimed  by  him  in  a  Court  of  Law,  unless 
such  apothecary  should  prove  at  the  trial 
that  he  was  in  practice  as  an  apothecary 
prior  to  the  5th  of  August,  1815,  or  that  he 
had  obtained  a  certificate  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary  from  the  INIaster  or  Warden  of 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries."  It  appear- 
ed, that  the  plaintiff  had  not  practised  as  an 
apothecary  prior  to  August,  1815,  nor  ob- 
tained a  certificate  from  the  Apothecaries' 
Company.  The  Leained  Judge  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  words  of  the  statute  were  im- 
perative, and  therefore  nonsuited  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Taddy  in  the  next  Term 
obtained  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new 
trial  should  not  be  had,  on  the  29  section  of 
the  above  Statute,  which  made  an  exceptioa 
in  favour  of  members  of  tlie  lloyal  College 
of  Surgeons.     Cause  having  been  shown. 

The  Chief  Justice  now  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Learned  Judge  who 
tried  the  cause  had  acted  properly.  The 
defendant's  illness  in  this  case  was  such  as 
would  not  require  the  attendance  of  a  sur- 
geon, as  it  was  a  typhus  fever.  It  was  ex- 
clusively in  the  practice  of  an  apothecary. 
The  rule  for  setting  aside  the  nonsuit  must 
therefore  be  discharged.  Could  it  have  been 
proved  that  the  medicines  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  accelerate  some  surgical  case,  he 
might  have  entertained  a  different  opinion. 

The  other  Judges  concurred  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice. — Rule  dis- 
charged. 


An  advertisement  will  be  found,  on  the 
cover  of  our  present  Number,  announcing  a 
subscription  for  the  protection  of  persons 
already  convicted  of  having  had  disinterred 
subjects  in  their  possession  ;  and,  of  course, 
for  the  protection  of  those  individuals,  who 
may  henceforth  be  ioaad  guilty  o{  the  same 
offence.  This  project  is  most  absurd  and 
impolitic,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  legislature, 
and  to  common  sense.  Is  not  jiarhament  at 
this  moment,  through  the  medium  of  a  most 
intelligent  and  active  committee,  investi- 
gating the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  dis- 
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sections  ?  Surely  it  is  not  prudent,  then, 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  legislature,  by  uphold- 
ing those  who  violate  the  law.  If  the  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  be  unobjectionable,  why 
apply  to  parliament  1  On  the  other  hand,  if 
if  the  law  really  be  objectionable,  and 
goes  to  the  extent  of  entirely  prohibiting 
dissections,  why  attempt  to  lessen  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  severity,  by  endeavouring-  to 
prove  that  it  is  legal  to  dissect  a  body  which 
had  been  illegally  disinterred.  Let  the 
decision,  therefore,  of  Baron  Hullock  stand  ; 
a  decision,  we  believe  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect ;  dissection  is  prohibited,  and  therefore 
the  interference  of  parliament  becomes  in- 
dispensable. Rescind  or  palliate  that  deci- 
sion, and  'the  legislature  may  deem  its  in 
terference  to  be  unnecessary. 


Transactions  of  the  Association  of  t}^  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  Vol.  V.  pp.576; 
Dublin,   1828. 

The  present  volume  contains  twenty  arti- 
cles, some  of  them  of  great  length.  We 
shall  commence  with  Dr.  JMills's  commu- 
nication on  the  nature  of  hydrocephalus. 
The  author  of  the  paper  makes  some  brief 
remarks  on  the  imporiance  of  the  study 
of  morbid  anatomy  to  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  disease  ;  truly  observing,  it  is  only 
by  'comparing  the  symptoms  'wliich  occur 
during  life  with  the  morbid  appearances 
discovered  on  dissection,  that  we  can  ever 
arrive  at  certainty  in  medical  investigations. 
Hydrocephalus  is  a  disease  of  verj-  frequent 
occurrence,  and  extremely'  fatal.  Dr.  Coin- 
det  states,  that  20,000  childrea  die  annu- 
ally in  France  of  this  disorder ;  and  from 
the  Annals  of  the  Universal  Dispensary  of 
London,  published  by  Dr.  Davis,  it  appears 
that  8  out  of  45  died  from  h3^drocephalus. 
Dr.  INIills  relates  several  cases  with  dis- 
sections ;  but  we  have  not  space  for  more 
than  three. 


"  Case  of  Acute  Hydrocephalus — Post-mortem 
Eiaminatinn, 

"  Jan.  7,  1815.  A.  S.,  five  months  old, 
labours  under  the  following  symptoms — 
strabismus,  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil, 
coatraction  of  the  left  pupil,  whicli  is  "in- 
sensible to  the  application  of  liglit,  but  the 
right  seems  still  to  possess  sensibility  ;  tlie 
head  and  neck  are  bent  backwards.  The 
child  is  unable  to  raise  its  head,  which  to 
the  assistant  feels  extremely  heavy  ;  sigh  ■ 
ing  and  moaning  ;  spasms  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  ;  skin  cool  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  hot  in  the  evening,  when  the  face 
is  flushed,  and  the  pulse  accelerated  ;  bowels 
free,  and  easily-  opened  by  cathartics  ;  fteces 
yellowish.  The  child  sucks,  and  often  pushes 
the  nipple  with  great  anxiety' ;  also  presses 
the  gums  together,  as  children  do  whilst 
teething.  Vesic.  vertici.  pulv.  ex  cal.  et  P. 
Jacobi.  This  child  has  been  ill  about  a  fort- 
night; the  first  symptoms  were,  a  screaming 
in  the  night,  heaviness,  and  some  uneasy  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  followed  by  a  grinding  of  the 
gums,  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  left 
hand  and  arm,  next  of  the  right  hand  and 
arm,  and  finally  of  the  lower  extremities. 
In  the  first  instance  two  or  three  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  temples,  and  ol.  ricini 
was  administered.  Calomel  and  James's 
powder,  the  tepid  bath,  and  frequent  inci- 
sions of  the  gums  have  been  prescribed  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  by  the  physician  in  at- 
teudauce. — 8th.  Nearly  as  yesterday ;  little 
effect  from  the  blister  :  bowels  free  ;  spasms 
frequent,  they  are  abated  by  the  bath. 
Vesic.  occipiti  repet.  pulv. — 9th.  Both  pu- 
pils considerably  contracted,  vision  lost, 
eyelids  paralytic ;  pulse  150,  and  hard  ; 
difficult  deglutition  ;  gums  again  lanced, 
but  no  tooth  is  discoverable. —  10th.  About 
two  hours  after  yesterdaj^'s  visit,  the  child 
died. 

Dissection. — Considerable  dilatation  of  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium.  Dura  and  pia  mater 
more  vascular  than  usual.  Plexus  choroides 
highly  vascular,  and  loaded  with  blood  of  a 
florid  hue.  On  cutting  into  the  ventricles, 
there  was  a  gush  of  limpid  fluid  ;  this  fluid 
amounted  to  six  ounces.  The  walls  of  the 
ventricles  were  more  pulpy  than  natural;  with 
this  exception  the  brain  was  found  sound. 
Gall-bladder  contain  about  ^ii.  of  green- 
ish bile,  of  a  natural  viscidity.  Pericardium 
contained  about  jii.  of  seroiis|fluid.  On  cut- 
ting the  gum,  no  toolh  was  discoverable." 

"  Case  of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus — Post-mortem 
Ejiamination, 

"  April  2Sth,  1816.  Mr.  W.'s  child,  aged 
seven  months,  labours  under  the  following 
symptoms: — frequent  vomiting  and  scream- 
ing, thirst,  tossing  of  the  arms,  bodj',  and 
head,  restlessness,  and  emaciation.    Tulsa 
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102,  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  foul ;  coun- 
tenance pnle  and  sallow  ;  left  eyelid  half 
closed  ;  abdomen  tense  ;  contraction  of  the 
pupils  on  the  application  of  li^ht ;  scabies  of 
the  head.  This  child  has  been  ailing  for 
three  montlis  ;  tlie  illness  being  supposed  to 
proceed  from  a  want  of  breast  milk  in  the 
nurse,  a  second  i\as  procured.  I'our  chil- 
dren of  this  family  died  during  infancy; 
two  were  supposed  to  liave  been  carried  oil 
by  bilious  complaints,  one  by  convulsions, 
and  one  by  the  effects  of  teething-,  Haht. 
pulv.  ex  cal.  et  scammon.  fotus  abdominis. 
•J9th.  Three  dejections  of  a  yellow  colour; 
vomiting  less  irequent ;  restlessness,  toss- 
ing of  the  arms  and  head  ;  refuses  the 
breast ;  drinks  gruel  ;  moaning  and  r^cream- 
ing.  Yesicat.  Vertici. — 30th.  Eyes  fixed  ; 
film  over  the  sight ;  vision  impaired  ;  pupil 
of  the  left  eye  more  dilated  than  that  of  the 
right;  skin  cool;  pulse  106;  screaming; 
feces  greenish  ;  abdomen  soft ;  thirsty,  and 
drinks  with  eagerness  ;  no  vomiting.  Ye- 
sicat. occipiti ;  cal.  gr.  i.,  tertiis  horis  en. 
purg. — jNIay  1.  Symptoms  much  as  yester- 
day. Cr.  cal.  et  en.  purg. — 2d.  Died  early 
this  morning. 

Dmectiofi.— Bones  of  tlie  skull  unusually 
vascular  ;  dura  mater  highly  vascular  ;  lon- 
gitudinal sinus  turgid  with  blood.  On  cut- 
ting into  the  cerebrinn,  a  great  number  of 
])oints  are  observable.  The  parieties  of  both 
lateral  ventricles,  and  those  of  the  third 
ventricle,  are  in  a  state  of  great  turgescence 
from  venous  blood.  Plexus  choroides  isniore 
vascular  than  natural.  About  three  drachms 
of  a  serous  fluid  are  discovered  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  ;  cerebellum  and  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow  are  preternaturally  vascular. 
About  half  an  ounce  of  a  watery  fluid  is 
found  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  in  the 
theca  spinalis.  Liver  of  a  natural  appear- 
ance ;  gall  bladder  nearly  filled  with  a  light 
greenish  bile.  Intus-susceptio  in  three  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  small  intestines. 

Case  of  recovery  from  supposed  Hydroce2)halus. 

"  In  the  month  of  September,  1813,  I 
visited  a  fine  boy,  six  years  old,  who  com- 
plained of  shooting  pains  in  the  forehead 
and  occiput,  of  sickness,  retching,  and  want 
of  appetite  ;  his  temples  throbbed  ;  his  face 
■was  alternately  pale  and  flushed  ;  the  heat 
of  the  forehead,  often  bedewed  with  perspi- 
ration, was  intense  ;  the  bowels  were  con- 
fined, and  the  urine  high  coloured  ;  there  was 
(were)  restlessness,  sighing,  and  moaning; 
the  pupils  were  dilated  and  very  sensible  to 
the  application  of  light  ;  the  e^'es  were  suf- 
fused, and  the  countenance  was  expressive 
of  pain  and  distress.  The  pulse  varied  in 
strength  and  regularity,  and  in  frequency, 
from  about  120  to  130.  This  state  of  ex- 
citement had  existed  for  six  or  eight  days, 


and  was  preceded  by  a  fortnight's  indisposi- 
tion, which  was  ascribed  to  cold  and  indi- 
gestion. Six  ounces  of  blood  were  imme- 
diately taken  from  the  arm;  three  grains  of 
calomel,  mixed  with  eight  of  jalap,  were 
given  every  fourtli  hour  until  they  operated, 
and  in  the  evening  twelve  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  temples.  On  the  mornings  of 
the  three  successive  days,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
every  evening  the  same  number  of  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  temples  ;  a  cathartic 
was  daily  exhibited,  and  the  tepid  bath  was 
employed  morning  and  evening.  By  these 
measures  a  considerable  remission  of  the 
urgent  symptom  was  produced  ;  and  for  four 
days  the  parents  of  the  little  boy  supposed 
the  danger  to  be  past;  the  com[)laint,  how- 
ever, then  recurred  with  violence,  and  it 
became  necessary  twice  again  to  have  re- 
course to  general  and  local  bloodletting,  and 
to  repeat  the  cathartic  and  the  tepid  bath, 
Tliree  grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  watery  extract  of 
opium,  were  given  every  sixth  hour  until 
tlie  gums  became  affected,  and  ipecacuauha 
was  ordered  in  order  to  determine  to  the 
surface  ;  the  fasces  varied  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, being  dark,  hardened,  greenish, 
yellow,  and  slimy  ;  and  while  the  cathartic 
was  ojierating,  considerable  uneasiness  was 
felt  in  the  abdomen,  augmented  by  pres- 
sure, and  always  mitigated  by  fomentation 
or  the  tepid  bath.  As  the  child  was  sub- 
ject to  eruptions  of  the  head,  and  watery 
discharge  from  behind  the  ears,  a  drain  was 
established  in  the  vertex  by  means  of  lunar 
caustic,  and  kept  open  for  nearly  seven 
months.  A  fit  regimen  and  country  air  were 
recommended,  and  these  have  prevented  a 
return  of  the  complaint. 

History  of  Hydivcephalvs, 

"  Hydrocephalus  may  take  place  without 
any  apparent  cause,  but  it  is  frequently 
occasioned  by  blows,  falls,  wet,  cold,  sud- 
den changes  of  weather  ;  or  it  may  be 
traced  to  abscesses  in  the  brain,  obstruction 
in  the  thoraic  or  abdominal  viscera,  a  stru- 
mous diathesis,  &c.  Some  of  these  causes 
operate  directlj^  by  stimulating  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  ;  others  indirectly,  by  destroy- 
ing the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  It 
attacks  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  but  may, 
perha[)s,  with  propriety  be  considered  a  dis- 
ease of  infancy  and  childhood.  Hydroce- 
phalus j)resents  itself  under  two  forms  ;  the 
acute  and  chronic.  In  the  acute,  which  is 
the  more  frequent,  it  commonly  lasts  from 
seven  to  twenty-eight  days  ;  in  the  chronic, 
from  one  to  six  months." 

Dr,  Mills  details  the  cases  and  dissections 
of  twenty  patients,  who  fell  victims  to  acute 
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liydroceplialus  ;  of  these,  twelve  died  before 
they  attained  the  age  of  six  ;  seven  between 
tlie  third,  sixth,  and  eighth  j-ears  ;  and  one 
aged  twelve.  'J'lie  cases  and  dissections  of 
fourteen  jjalients,  who  died  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, are  also  detailed,  of  whom  seven 
died  before  the  age  of  four  ;  three  between 
seven  and  eiglit ;  and  four  between  eight 
and  sixteen  ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  of  thirty-four  patients  nearly  two-thirds 
died  before  they  had  completed  their  sixth 
year.  The  above  numbers  show  a  majority 
of  six  in  favour  of  the  greater  prevalence  of 
the  aciite  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  recove- 
ries, seven  out  of  ten  laboured  under  the 
disease  in  its  acute  form.  lie  divides  the 
acute  hydrocephalus  into  two  stages,  one  of 
excitement,  the  other  of  efi'usion,  and  con- 
siders the  disease  in  tlie  former  stage  as 
curable,  in  the  latter  mostly  incurable. — 
'I'here  were  appearances  of  scrofula  in 
twenty-two  of  the  patients  examined  ;  in 
two  the  brain  appeared  scrofulous ;  in  three, 
the  lungs  ;  the  liver,  in  four  ;  the  mesente- 
ric glands,  in  eight ;  the  spleen,  in  four  ; 
and  in  five,  the  cervical  glands.  Of  the 
patients  who  recovered,  six  had  no  visible 
marks  of  scrofula,  and  the  parents  of  twenty- 
six  were,  in  appearance,  free  from  any  affec- 
tion of  this  kind. 

"  Acute  hydrocephalus  is  ushered  in  with 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  disturbance  in  tL^ 
cerebral  functions.  There  is  (are)  uneasiness, 
pain  in  the  vertigo,  sense  of  weight,  heat,  or 
fulhiess  of  the  head,  attended  by  languor, 
chilhness,  lassitude  on  slight  exertion,  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  a  feehug  of  uneasiness, 
as  if  arising  from  a  long  journey;  the  pain 
of  the  head  varies ;  ut  one  time  dull,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  the  vertex  or  occiput; 
at  another,  acute,  and  sealed  in  the  forehead 
and  temples.  In  some  rare  instances,  pain 
is  not  complained  of;  the  head  is  often 
bent  forward  upon  the  chest,  or  reclined 
upon  whatever  may  give  it  support  ;  there 
is  throbbing  of  temporal  or  carotid  arteries ; 
sometimes  the  pain  assumes  the  intermit- 
tent type  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  mis- 
lead the  practitioner,  and  deserves  particular 
notice.  In  the  second  stage,  the  head  is 
often  thrown  backwards,  and  appears  stiff 
and  immoveable,  indicating  a  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  occiput.    The  tem- 


perature of  the  body,  in  llio  first  stage,  is 
raised  considerably  above  the  natural  stan- 
dard ;  that  of  the  head  varies,  especially  tii:^ 
forepart,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  dry,  and 
of  a  pungent  heat ;  in  others,  it  is  alter- 
nately hot  and  cold,  or  liot  and  moist;  the 
eye-balls  and  forehead  are  frequently  rub- 
bed and  pressed  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  re- 
lieve pain;  the  eye  is  dull  and  cloudy,  and 
frequently  suffused;  a  sensation  of  sand  in 
the  eyes  is  a  common  symptom ;  there  is 
strabismus,  with  intolerance  of  light ;  red  or 
black  specks  are  often  observed  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  there  is  frequent  pul- 
ling of  the  e_velashes.  These  symptoms  are 
succeeded,  in  the  second  stage,  by  a  fixed 
and  vacant  stare  ;  the  pupils  are  preterna- 
turally  contracted  or  dilated,  sometimes  al- 
ternately ;  there  is  a  slow  rolling  of  the 
eyeballs  observed  through  the  eyelids,  par- 
tially paralysed,  when  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  "only  the  lower  portion  of  the  tunica 
conjunctiva  of  one  eye  and  a  part  of  the 
pupil  of  the  other  ;  one  or  both  eyelids  are 
occasionally  swelled,  and  in  some  instances 
there  is  a  puriform,  or  watery,  discharge  from 
both  eyes;  strabismus  is  more  apparent; 
there  is  imperfect  vision,  objects  are  seen 
double,  out  of  place,  or  of  a  colour  different 
from  what  they  really  are  ;  total  blindness 
generally  precedes  the  fatal  termination  ; 
picking  of  the  nose  is  a  common  symptom, 
and  the  fingers  are  not  unusually  thrust  up 
the  nostrils  with  violence.  The  features 
are  generally  constricted  ;  in  a  few  instances 
they  have  a  bloated  appearance,  the  com- 
plexion changes  from  a  rosy  to  a  pale,  or 
sallow  hue,  occasionally  a  red  or  purplisli 
circumscribed  flush  suffuses  one  or  both 
cheeks  ;  the  lips  are  pale,  contracted,  and 
often  surrounded  by  a  dark  or  bluish  circle, 
and  the  same  is  observed  under  the  eyelids. 
The  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  are  too 
acute  ;  those  of  taste"  and  feeling  vitiated  or 
imperfect ;  in  the  second  stage  these  senses 
are  blunted  or  lost.  The  voice,  at  the  com- 
mencement, is  commonly  hoarse,  and  words 
are  delivered  slov.dy,  and  in  a  low  tone  ;  as 
the  disease  advances,  it  becomes  shrill  and 
high,  and  sentences  are  expressed  rapidly 
and  incoherently  ;  towards  the  close  it  is 
low,  muttering,  and  indistinct.  In  the  first 
stage  the  temper  is  fretful  and  wayward, 
easily  excited  ;  the  patient  is  subject,  on 
slight  occasions,  to  violent  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, which  are  quickly  followed  by  a  state 
of  collapse  and  lowness  of  spirits.  In  those 
whose  minds  are  still  capable  of  some  de- 
gree of  application,  the  usual  studies  and 
amusements  are  no  longer  pursued  with  any 
pleasure  ;  there  is  a  disposition  to  retire- 
ment ;  the  intellect  is  clouded,  yet  occa- 
sionally in  the  delirium,  which  soon  suc- 
ceeds to  this  state, the  imagination  brightens, 
and  a  lively  or  sensible  idea  is  expressed 
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in  language  flowing  and  perspicuous  ;  and 
though  the  memory  be  impaired,  yet  lessons, 
formerly  learned,  will  occasionally  be  re- 
peated with  facility  ;  and  early  ideas,  sup- 
posed to  be  long  forgotten,  will  be  received 
and  dwelt  on  with  satisfaction.  In  the 
second  stage  the  balance  of  the  mind  is 
completely  lost,  and  all  is  chaos  and  stupor. 
In  tlie  first  stage,  tlie  general  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  that  of  pain  of  body  and 
despondency  of  mind.  In  the  second,  until 
stupor  comes  on,  the  expression  of  pain  is 
lar  more  intense ;  this  appears  from  the 
knitting  of  the  eyebrows,  the  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  the  agitation  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  body,  the  moaning  and  scieam- 
ing,  the  sudden  closing  and  opening  of  the 
eyelids,  and  occasionally  their  unusual  dis- 
tension. An  irritative  cough  is  a  common 
symptom  in  the  first  stage  ;  the  breathing 
is  hurried  ;  there  is  precordial  oppression, 
palpitation,  and  frequent  sighing.  In  the 
stage  of  effusion  tiie  respiration  becomes 
more  laborious,  and  the  sighing  more  deep 
and  frequent.  In  the  first  stage,  the  pulse 
varies  in  strength  and  frequency  ;  at  one 
time  full  and  strong  ;  at  another  weak  ; 
again  irregular,  communicating  to  the  finger 
an  impression  as  though  the  volume  of  the 
artery  were  diminished  in  diameter.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  variations  in  strength,  re- 
gularity, and  frequency  are  still  more  re- 
markable ;  it  becomes,  moreover,  intermit- 
ting, and  in  some  instances  preteruaturally 
slow.  Ill  the  first  stage  there  is  nausea, 
frequent  retching,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  retching  and  vomit- 
ing become  more  urgent;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  stomach  rejects  every  liquid  as 
soon  as  it  is  swallowed  ;  the  appetite  is 
diminished,  perhaps  lost  for  several  days, 
then  it  becomes  voracious,  and  sometimes 
animal  food  is  anxiously  called  for.  This 
morbid  condition  of  appetite  occurs  in  the 
stage  of  effusion  in  patients  under  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  what  is  remarkable,  with 
regard  to  infants  in  the  same  stage,  they 
snap  at  the  breast  with  frantic  violence. 
There  is  generally  obstinate  constipation, 
and  this  is  often  accompanied  with  Aetid 
eructations,  coiumunicatiug  to  the  breath  an 
cifensive  odour.  Diarrhcca  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. The  fasces  assume  a  great  variety 
of  appearance,  being  dark,  pale,  yellow, 
brown,  slimy,  curdly,  chorous,  and  green- 
ish, resembling  chopped  spinage  or  parsley  ; 
at  one  time  they  are  free  from  smell ;  at 
another  the  smell  is  acrid,  or  peculiarly 
heavy  and  offensive,  like  that  of  hepatic 
gas.  The  urine  varies  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity ;  when  passed  during  a  fit  of  chilliness, 
or  when  there  is  great  cerebral  oppression, 
it  is  usually  copious,  light-coloured,  or 
limpid  ;  during  a  period  of  excitement,  or 
■when  perspiration  is  present,  it  is  commonly 


high-coloured  and  scantj',  depositing  a  sedi- 
ment resembling  the  lees  of  wiue,  or  grounds 
of  porter.  This  appearance  of  the  urine 
depends  very  much  on  the  condition  and 
quantity  of  bile  floating  in  the  circulation, 
and  thiown  oft"  by  the  kidneys;  sometimes 
the  sediment  is  thick  and  slimy,  resembling 
whites  of  eggs,  and  devoid  of  bile.  The 
tongue,  in  the  first  stage,  is  inoist  and 
clammy,  sometimes  dry  and  parched  ;  in  the 
second,  mostly  yellowish  on  the  edges,  and 
red  and  parched  in  tlie  centre.  Tugitive 
pains  are  occasionally  felt  in  the  stomach, 
the  hypochondria,  throughout  the  abdo- 
men, and  they  are  generally  augmented  by 
pressure.  There  is  considerable  difference 
in  the  colour  and  temperature  of  the  skin. 
In  the  first  stage  it  is  sometimes  hot,  dry, 
and  reddish,  often  constricted,  sallow  and 
cool ;  on  pressure,  however,  it  communi- 
cates to  the  finger  a  pungent  lieat.  In  the 
stage  of  effusion  it  is  often  hot,  but  more 
frequently  cool  or  cold,  clammy  and  relaxed. 
In  some  cases  I  have  found  it  endowed  witn 
so  high  a  degree  of  sensibility,  that  the 
slightest  pressure  upon  any  part  of  the 
body  Las  given  pain  or  uneasiness.  This 
morbid  sensibility  seems  greatest  during  the 
stage  of  excitement  ;  sometimes  it  appears 
exquisite,  even  in  the  second  stage.  The 
muscles  of  the  body  and  extremities  are 
seldom  affected  in  the  first  stage.  In  the 
second,  we  find  knitting  of  the  eyebrows 
and  forehead,  tossing  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
spasms  of  different  purls,  and  general  con- 
vulsions of  the  whole  frame.  VVitli  regard 
to  the  sphincters,  they  are,  in  the  second 
stage,  for  the  most  part  parulised,  and  the 
faeces  and  urine  pass  off  involuntarily  ;  yet 
it  happens,  in  some  instances,  that  there  is 
an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  arising 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder." 

Dr.  Mills  here  enters  into  an  argumen- 
tative inquiry  into  the  nature  of  hydroce- 
phalus, and  concludes,  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  primarily  engaged  in  this  disease,  and 
that  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  thora- 
cic and  abdominal  viscera  are  accidental 
circumstances,  and  not  exciting  causes ; 
but  we  cannot  fully  agree  wiih  the  author 
in  his  conclusions,  being  convinced  that 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  jaw  during 
the  period  of  dentition,  are  frequent  excit- 
ing causes  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus  may  be 
collected  from  the  following.   First  stage. 


"  A  peculiar  exprpssion  of  countenance, 
indicative  of  oppression,  pain,  and  despon- 
dency ;  frequent  sij,'hini;:  ;  a  disposition  to 
retirement;  a  heat,  weight,  pain,  or  lieavi- 
ness  of  the  liead,  or  all  these  combined ; 
intolerance  of  light ;  waywardness  and  fret- 
fulness  ;  a  low,  irregular  fever;  frequent 
nausea  or  retching  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  disease,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  aperients  and  the  remedies  usually 
prescribed  in  disorders  of  children." 

The  second  stage  is  well  marked  : — 

'*  The  heavy  sigh,  the  deep  moan,  the 
wild  scream,  the  preternatural  dilatation  or 
contraction  of  the  jjupils,  imperfect  or  lost 
vision,  delirium,  difficult  deglutition,  para- 
lysis of  one  hand,  arm,  or  leg,  of  the  eyelids, 
and  of  the  sphincters  ;  the  head  and  neck 
permanently  bent  back  ;  a  slow  interinit- 
tiug,  or  a  rapid  pulse  ;  frequent  vomiting 
and  convulsions." 


Treatment  of  Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

The   remedies  most  useful   in  the    first 

stage  are  bloodletting,   cathartics,  antimo- 

nials,   and  calomel  combined  with  opium, 

in  the  order  in  which  they  are  related. 

"  I  have  mentioned  that  blood  may  be 
abstracted  from  the  temporal  artery,  the 
jugular,  or  from  the  bracliial  vein,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  blood  cannot  be 
taken  from  any  of  these  vessels ;  and,  in 
that  case,  our  cliief  dependence  is  on  cup- 
ping, or  what  I  generally  prefer  to  it,  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  the 
vertex  and  occiput,  or  behind  tlie  ears  ; 
they  should  be  applied  in  large  numbers, 
and  the  flow  of  blood  encouraged,  until  the 
morbid  actions  in  the  brain  are  arrested  or 
removed  ;  and  we  may  infer,  that  some  im- 
pression has  been  made  upon  the  complaint, 
if  we  find  a  tendency  to  deliquium,  a  weak- 
ness or  fluttering  of  the  pulse,  and  a  shrink- 
ing of  the  features  ;  symptoms  often  observed 
to  follow  the  application  of  leeches,  and 
which  show  the  power  of  local  bloodletting 
over  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  same  method  of  depletion  should  be 
bad  recourse  to,  on  every  return  of  excite- 
ment." 

As  soon  as  a  check  lias  been  given  to  the 
disorder  of  the  bead  by  bloodletting,  Dr. 
Mills  recommends  brisk  cathartics,  and  the 
judicious  administration  of  calomel,  with 
the  "  watery  extract  of  opium,"  a  prepara- 
tion which  he  has  found  to  procure  rest 
without  causing  vertigo,  pain,  or  sense  of 
fullness  in   the  head,   symptoms   so  often 
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observed  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  the 
Thebaic  extract,  or  the  common  tincture. 
Among  the  auxiliary  remedies,  the  tepid 
bath  holds  the  first  place ;  tlie  period  of 
immersion,  is  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes ; 
about  an  hour  before  which,  the  patient 
should  take  a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium, 
and  while  in  the  bath,  small  repeated 
draughts  of  tepid  whey,  or  barley  water,  in 
which  is  dissolved  tartrate  of  ammonia,  in 
doses  so  minute,  as  not  to  excite  nausea  or 
vomiting  ;  and  during  this  period,  friction 
must  be  constantly  applied  to  the  bady  and 
extremities  with  the  hand,  or  a  soft  brush. 
Blisters  should  never  be  applied  previously 
to  depletion,  or  while  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  excitement ;  for,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  tend  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
With  this  precaution,  they  may  be  applied 
to  the  head  or  its  vicinity,  or  between  the 
shoulders,  or  along  the  spine,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  advantage  to  the  extremi- 
ties. Dr.  JMills  has  occasionally  seen  the 
happiest  effects  arise  from  the  application 
of  tlie  anfimonial  ointment  to  the  vertex 
or  occiput,  especially  iu  cases  which  super- 
vene to  repelled  scabies  of  the  hairy  scalpt 
He  lias  never  witnessed  any  beneficial  re- 
sult in  acute  hydrocephalus,  from  establish- 
ing  a  caustic  issue  iu  the  vertex,  as  recom' 
mended  by  some  practitioners. 


Diagnnsis  and   Treatment  of   Chronic  Hydro- 
cepliahis. 

The  diagnosis  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  Chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  its  mode  of 
attack,  is  more  insidious  than  tlie  acute, 
and  is  slower  in  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment. A'ertrgo,  confusion  of  ideas,  heavi- 
ness, or  a  dull  pain  in  the  head,  and  stupor, 
attended  by  a  pallid  countenance  and 
shrunk  features,  usually  usher  in  this  form 
of  the  complaint  ;  whereas,  in  tlie  first 
stage  of  the  acuta  hydrocephalus,  we  find 
lancinating  pains  of  the  head,  throbbing  of 
the  temples,  suS'usion  of  the  eyes,  or  in- 
tense heat  of  forehead.  In  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus the  intellect  is  more  disordered, 
and  the  expression  of  countenance  is  gene- 
rally bewildered,  fatuitous,  or  like  that  of  a 
person  half  intoxicated.    In  the  ncute,  on 
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the  contrary,  tlie  countenance  is  often  ex- 
pressive of  ciuickness  and  intelUgence  ;  tlie 
voluntary  powers  are  more  enfeebled,  and 
the  viial  functions  more  oppressed.  ^Ve 
may  likewise  notice  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  tlie  temperature  of  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  the  forehead  and  extremities 
being,  in  tlie  chronic,  often  cold  or  damp, 
while  the  trunk  is  little,  if  at  all,  above  the 
natural  standard  ;  whereas,  in  the  acute, 
the  heat  is  more  intense,  and  more  equally 
diffused,  iurther,  we  find  on  dissection, 
tlie  turgescence  of  the  veius,  and  sinuses  of 
the  brain,  much  greater,  and  the  effusion 
between  the  arachnoid  ^membrane  and  pic 
mater  in  larger  ijuantity  in  the  chronic  tban 
in  the  acute.  The  chronic,  moreover,  is 
oftener  fouud  accompanied  by  disorgauisa- 
tiou  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes." 

I'he  curative  process  is  to  be  governed 

thus  :  — 

"  Bloodletting,  general  and  topical,  ca- 
tliartics,  mercurials,  opiates,  &cr.,  are  the 
principal  means  to  be  employed  in  chronic, 
as  well  as  in  acute  hydrocci'lialiis  ;  but  as, 
in  the  latter,  the  danger  is  more  imminent, 
from  the  high  degree  of  excitement  witli 
which  it  is  usually  accompanied,  the  most 
efficient  remedies  are  to  be  emplo^-ed  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  In  the  chronic, 
on  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  slower  in  its 
progress  and  development ;  and  as  the 
symptoms  are  less  urgent,  measures  of  a 
milder  nature  are  commonly  required." 

Dr.  Mills  is  of  opinion,  "  that  permanent 
benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  early 
establishment  of  a  drain  in  the  neck  or  its 
neighbourhood,  and  that  mercury  should  be 
administered  more  largely,  but  opium  more 
sparingly,  than  in  the  acute  form," 

Prophylaxis. 
Dr.  Mills  enters  on  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment calculated  to  obviate  the  occurrence  of 
liydrocephalus,  and  thinks  that  our  great 
objects  are  "  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
the  circulation,  and  preserve  the  viscera  in 
a  healthy  condition  ;  this  is  to  be  done  by 
supporting  the  actions  of  the  cutaneous  ves« 
sels,  and  presenting  a  healthy  state  of  the 
secretion  by  the  establishment  of  issues,  the 
use  of  cold  and  tepid  baths,  exercise,  warm 
clothing,  proper  diet  and  medicines,  and 
living  in  a  pure  air."  On  each  of  tliese 
points,  Dr.  ]Mills  enters    at   considerable 


length,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  iis  to 
follow  him  ;  and  we  find  nothing  in  his  re- 
marks, wliich  are,  for  the  most  part,  ju- 
dicious,hut  what  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  best  authors  wlio  have  written  on 
this  subject. 

Internal  Ivjiawmalion  of  the  "Eye. 

Dr.  Jacob  has  described  a  particular  kind 
of  iritis,  or  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
as  one  of  the  sequela;  or  consequences  of 
typh  us  fever;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of 
importance,  not  only  to  ophthalmic  surgerj-, 
but  to  pathology  generally.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  disease  may  be  judged  of, 
from  his  having  met  with  seventy  or  eighty 
examples  of  it  within  the  last  year. 

The  following  liistory  of  one  well-marked 
case,  affords  a  summary  of  the  symptoms  : — 

"  The  patient  states  that  he  recovered 
from  fever  two  months  ago,  and  returned  to 
work  at  his  trade  as  usual ;  that  about  three 
weeks  ago  his  sight  became  dim,  his  work- 
confused  by  motes  or  files  floating  before 
liis  eyes,  and  that  a  few  days  ago  the  eye 
became  red  and  sore.  He  complains  of  pain 
in  the  eyeball,  extending  to  the  temple,  and 
suffers  from  exposure  to  sunshine,  fire,  or 
candle,  lie  cannot  read  small  print,  or  tell 
the  hour  by  a  watch.  His  eye  feels  hot, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  discharge  of 
scalding  tears.  The  sclerotic  is  highly  vas- 
cular, and  the  larger  vessels  converge  to  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pink  zone.  The  corneals  slightly 
clouded,  the  margin  forming  a  whitish  cir- 
cle resembling  the  arcus  senilis.  The  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye  appears  clouded, 
independent  of  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea. 
The  iris  is  altered  in  colour  ;  the  pupil  is 
slightly  irregular,  acts  sluggishly,  or  is 
nearly  immoveable.  The  crystalline  lens 
appears  clouded,  of  an  amber  tint,  and 
ojialiue  appearance ;  and  vision  is  perma- 
nently impaired,  or  totally  lost,  with  di- 
lated pupil,  and  other  symptoms  of  perfect 
amaurosis.  When  the  inihimmation  sub- 
sides, and  the  disease  terminates  favourably, 
the  symptoms  gradually  disappear ;  the  pu- 
rulent mutter,  if  secreted,  is  absorbed,  and 
the  iris  recovers  its  colour;  the  pupil  be- 
comes regular  and  active,  and  vision  is  per- 
fectly restored.  An  imperfect  recovery  is 
sometimes  obtained,  leaving  defective  vision 
muscie  volitaates,  and  other  amaurotic, 
symptoms." 
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Tlie  treatment  may  he  learned  from  the 
following:  bleedinj^  locally  or  generally,  in 
proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  ; 
blistering,  where  there  is  much  pain  or  in- 
tolerance of  liijlit ;  pur_^atives,  antimoniiil 
medicines,  opiate  fomentations,  belladonna 
as  recommended  b}'  Beer,  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment,  rubbed  in  upon  the  temple,  (half 
a  drachm  of  the  extract,  with  unequal  quan- 
tity of  mercurial  ointment  every  night,}  and 
calomel  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains,  with 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  three  times  a 
day,  till  the  gums  are  affected. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
May  12,  18i>3. 

Dr.  Wxi.r,i.\.Ms,  in  the  Chair. 

DISCUSSION    ON    THE    USE    OF    SPUKUEU   UYE, 
AND    O^    DIGITALIS. 

A  conversation  of  considerable  length 
took  place  this  evening  on  the  subject  of 
the  seed",  cormdiim,  ]\lr.  Waller  stated,  as 
I  the  result  of  his  jiractice  with  the  remedy  in 
question,  that  he  liad  employed  it  in  ten 
cases  of  liiigering  labour,  and  in  eight  of  the 
cases  it  proved  successful;  in  tlie  two  in- 
stances where  it  failed,  it  was  employed  in 
the  form  of  infusion,  prepared  with  two 
drachms  of  the  rye  to  six  ounces  of  water, 
according  to  Dr.  iNIerriman's  formula.  'J'he 
proportion  used  in  the  successful  cases  was, 
eight  scruples  infused  for  twenty  minutes  ia 
six  ounces  of  boiling  water.  i\Ir.  Vv'aller 
^  .  .  thinks  that  the  ergot  will  accelerate  or  in- 

Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  body  of  James  |  crease  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  if  pre- 
SpringHeld,  aged  :;o.  The  deceased  wa-  g^nt  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  but  if  the  organ 
employed  with  several  other  men  on  baard  i,uve  entirely  ceased  to  act,  he  considers 
a  vessel  in  Black v.-all  basin,  when  the  ban-  j  that  its  results  are  doubtful.  In  respect  to  its 
die  of  a  windlass,  at  which  he  was  at  work,  alleged  ill  efiects  on  the  child,  IMr.  Waller 
broke,  and  fractured  the  deceased's  arm  and  ■  said  that  lie  had  seen  no  such  results.  He 
elbow.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  ^yould  not  recommend  its  administration  in 
Hospital,  but  it  appeared  that  he  remained  ]  cases  where  labour  was  obstructed  from  de- 
there  for  M/ward's  (/ toe/re /(oius  without  re- 1  foiuiity  of  the  pelvis;  he  had  once  given 
ceiving  any  assistance,  in  consequence   of  it   in    such    a   case,  and   so   powerful   was 


SURGLRY    AT    ST.    TIIOJIAS  S    HOSTITAL  I 

{From  the  3forniiig  Chnmicle.) 
On  iMonday   an    inqtiest  was  held  at  St. 


the  absence  of  the  medical  men  ;  his  arm, 
at  last,  was  attended  to  by  the  dresser.  The 
('oroner  (Mr.  Shelton)  said,  that  tlie  man 
ought  to  have  received  medical  assistance 
when  he  entered  the  Hospital,  and  imputed 
the  inattention  to  the  want  of  proper  expe- 
rienced persons  being  appointed  to  fill  the 
situation  of  assistant  surgeons.  A  verdict 
of  accidental  death  was  returned. 


ON  THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  HEJILOCK. 

The  bestmethod  of  obtaining  this  vegeta- 
ble alkali  consists  in  digesting  the  plant  for 
several  days  in  alcohol,  filtering  and  evapo- 
rating the  fluid,  mixing  the  residue  with 
water,  and  acting  either  by  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, or  the  oxide  of  lead  ;  the  whole  is 
then  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
substance  obtained  acted  upon  >)y  a  mixture 
of  alcoliol  and  ether;  the  solution  being 
evaporated,  yields  the  principle  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  couin  (coyiia).  This 
principle  is  said  to  possess  decided  alkaline 
properties ;  its  aqueous  solution  forms  an 
abundant  red  precipitate,  with  the  tincture 
of  iodine.  Half  a  grain  of  this  substance  will 
kill  a  rabbit ;  the  symptoms  being  the  same 
as  those  produced  by  the  strychnia. 


the  effect  on  the  uterus,  that  fears  were  en- 
tertained of  tjiat  organ  becoming  ruptured 
by  its  own  inordinate  action. 

Dr.  Stewart  proposed  some  questions 
in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  ergot  on  the 
uterus  exclusively,  which  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  deny,  alluding  to  t!ie  deleterious 
effects  resulting  from  the  eating  of  damaged 
rye. 

It  having  been  remarked  by  J\lr.  AValler, 
that  in  one  instance  abortion  had  been  j)ro- 
duced  under  the  use  of  the  ergot,  some  ob- 
servations were  made  on  the  value  of  the 
remedy  in  cases  where  it  might  be  judged 
necessary  to  induce  premature  labour.  1'he 
defective  state  of  the  English  criminal  law 
in  respect  to  abortion  was  alluded  to  :  that 
which  is  with  much  difficulty  attainable 
under  the  use  of  medicine,  being  punish- 
able with  much  severity,  wliilst  the  readiest 
and  most  easily  accomplished  method,  by 
mechanical  means,  is  not  a  cognizable  of- 
fence.* 


*  In  a  trial  which  took  place  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  in  1808,  Pizzy,  a  farrier, 
and  another  person,  were  indicted  for  ad- 
ministering medicines  with  an  intent  to 
produce   abortion.     It  was  proved  on  the 
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Dr.  Williams  informed  the  Society,  tliat 
he  had  within  a  few  days  been  informed  by 
a  northern  medical  professor,  that  lie  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  prescribing  draclim 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  that 
in  one  instance  he  had  known  of  one  fluid 
ounce  having;  been  taken,  without  produc- 
ing any  unpleasant  effect. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  C'LUTiEnBuCK  re- 
marked, tliat  the  effects  of  digitalis  are 
very  uncertain  ;  he  himself  had  often  pre- 
scribed drachm  doses  of  the  tincture  ;  in 
some  instances  they  had  failed  in  producing 
any  effect,  whilst  in  other  cases,  very  un- 
pleasant symptoms  ensued.  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck  further  said,  that  the  tartar  emetic  was 
equally  uncertain  in  its  effects  on  the  animal 
economy  ;  in  some  cases,  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  producing  much  sickness,  whilst  in 
others  he  had  given  four  or  five  grains,  with 
no  sensible  effect. 

[It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Lambert  would, 
at  the  ensuing  meeting,  submit  some  obser- 
vations to  the  Society,  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  dividing  the  vas  deferens,  as  a 
substitute  for  castration.] 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Being  assured  that  any  suggestions, 
however  simple,  so  far  as  they  are  well 
meant  towards  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
humanity,  will  not  be  deemed  altogether 
unworthy  the  notice  of  your  professional 
readers,  I  am  encouraged  to  lay  before 
them  a  few  remarks  on  the  curative  treat- 
ment of  that  most  dreadful  disease,  hydro- 
phobia, 'i'hougli  it  is  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  the  attentive  consideration  of  many 
of  the  intelligent  members  of  the  profession 
in  all  ages,  and  none  more  especially  than 
those  of  the  present  age,  yet  we  have  to  la- 
ment our  total  inadequacy  to  avert  its  awful 
fatality  ;  and,  hence,  I  feel  some  degree  of 
diffidence  in  entering  upon  it  the  subject. 

It  is  true  that  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, when  timel}'  and  properly  practised. 


trial,  that  the  medicines  failed  in  effecting 
the  intended  object,  and  that  it  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  mechanical  violence.  lu 
consequence  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
law,  which  has  made  no]irovision  in  respect 
to  manual  operations,  the  criminal  was  tried 
for  giving  medicine  which  had  no  efiect, 
whilst  the  means  by  which  the  crime  had 
actually  been  perpetrated,  were  only  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  as  proof  of  the  intention 
with  which  the  medicines  were  given  ! 


has  generally  been  successful;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  a  cure 
being  performed  when  the  disease  has  evi- 
dently arisen  from  the  bite  of  a  truly  rabid 
animal, and  the  constitutional  symptoms  have 
become  unequivocally  formed.  Respecting 
the  nature  of  hydrophobia,  I  would  define 
it  to  be  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system,  occasioned  by  the  application  of  the 
saliva  (or  the  specific  virus  mixed  with  it) 
of  a  rabid  animal  directly  to  the  nerits  of  the 
injured  part,  producing,  by  its  continuance, 
more  or  less  inflammation  in  some  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body. 

The  dread  of  water  which  is  said,  though 
erroneously,  to  be  peculiar  to  hydrophobic 
patients,  appears  to  depend  upon  the  mor- 
bid excitement  of  the  nerves  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  larynx ;  giving  rise,  at  each  at- 
tempt to  swallow,  to  the  most  violent  con- 
tractions of  those  parts,  and,  sympathetically, 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  a-sophagus  and  car- 
diac extremity  of  the  stomach ;  thereby 
producing  a  distressing  sense  of  suffocation 
and  consequent  convulsive  action  of  the 
whole  system. 

That  the  dread  expressed  is  of  the  act  of 
swallowing,  and  not  of  the  water,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  sight  or  noise  of  any 
liquid  with  which  the  idea  of  deglutition  is 
associated  is  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to 
excite  a  paroxysm,  whereas  the  rattling  of 
the  urine  produces  not  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness. Again,  some  patients  will  carry  a 
cup  of  water  to  the  lips  with  tolerable  com- 
posure, but  as  soon  as  the  muscles  of  deglu- 
tition are  called  into  action  by  an  attempt 
to  drink,  the  whole  system  is  threatened 
with  convulsions,  and  the  resolution  fails. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  up  your 
time  in  speaking  of  the  remedies  now  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  cure  of  this  disease ; 
but,  in  addition  to  them,  I  propose  the  an- 
timonium  tartarizatum  as  a  medicine  which 
I  think,  from  an  a  priori  consideration  of  its 
properties,  very  likely  to  be  useful.  I  would 
give  it  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms were  anticipated,  in  such  doses  as  to 
produce  complete  nausea,  and  consequent  re- 
laxation of  the  system  ;  during  which  stale 
the  operations  of  the  mind  are  in  some  degi'ee 
suspended,  a  circumstance  much  tobe  wished 
for.  How  long  this  state  should  be  kept  up, 
I  am  not  prepared  exactly  to  say  ;  but  I 
should  suppose  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  after  an 
interval  of  from  12  to  24  hours.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  if  the  treatment  proved 
successful  so  far,  I  would  diminish  the  dose 
of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  combine  with  it, 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  so  as  to 
promote  its  action  more  especially  on  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  submu- 
rias  hydrargyri  might  be  continued,  in  this 
way,  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  slight  sa- 
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livntion,  which  might  be  kept  up  for  a  few 
days  with  advantage.  It  hns  been  snid 
tliat  if  salivation  would  answer,  the  dis- 
ease would  cure  itself,  since  a  pretty  co- 
pious flow  of  saliva  is  almost  a  constant  symp- 
tom ;  this,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
does  not  depend  ujion  any  great  increases  of 
saliva ;  but,  rather,  upon  the  patient's  ina- 
bilit}'  to  swallow  it  as  ordinarily.  The  de- 
pressing plan  having  been  pursued  as  far 
as  was  deemed  sufficient,  the  tone  of  t!ie 
system  might  be  restored  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  spts.  ammon.  arom.,  with  small 
doses  of  the  tinctura  opii ;  and,  subse- 
quently, full  dosesof  the  sulphate  of  (juiniue. 
The  bowels  should,  of  course,  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  the  whole  course  of  tlie 
disease.  Should  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms have  so  far  advanced,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  medical  attendant,  that  the  patient 
could  not  swallow,  might  not  the  emetic 
tartar,  dissolved  in  some  bland  liquid,  as 
barley  water,  be  injected  into  the  bowels, 
by  means  of  Reed's  syringe  ;  or,  in  solution 
in  warm  water,  into  the  veins,  by  means  of 
Anel's,  with  advantage  ;  allowing,  in  the 
latter  case,  as  much  blood  to  flow  from  a  vein 
in  one  arm,  as  warm  solution  was  injected 
into  one  of  the  other. 

Or,  if  the  patient  was  of  a  strong  full 
habit,  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm 
to  syncope,  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  would  probably  give  us  a  chance  of 
administering  the  medicine  by  the  mouth. 

With  regard  to  the  local  treatment,  I  think 
the  excision,  or  cauterization  of  the  bitten 
part  might  be  practised  with  advantage, 
even  after  the  constitutional  sj'raptoms 
have  commenced  ;  for,  since  it  is  a  fact  that 
weeks,  or  even  months  may  elapse,  between 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  the  constitu- 
tion becoming  affected,  may  not  the  poison 
remain  during  that  time  in  the  bitten  part, 
and  then  generate  matter  equally  deadly  in 
its  effects,  from  which  the  disease  is  after- 
wards fed  f  That  the  poison  enters  the 
system  immediately  and  there  remains  in- 
active, even  for  months,  appears  to  me 
exceedingly  improbable  ;  and,  hence,  1 
should  have  great  hopes  of  rescuing  the  pa- 
tient by  a  careful  excision  and  cauterization 
of  the  injured  parts,  at  any  period  between 
tiieir  receipt  and  the  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cicatrix,  which  is  the  first 
symptom  of  the  constitution  becoming 
aft'ected.  jNIay  not  this  treatment  be  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  extent  in  tetanus,  between 
which  and  the  disease  in  question  there  is  a 
very  striking  analogy  ;  each  appearing  to 
be  seated  principally  in  the  nervous  system. 

By  giving-  place  to  these  hints,  in  an  early 

Number  of  your  very  useful  and  widelycir- 

cutaled  Journal,      You  will  much  oblige,  &c. 

John  Medd,  Surgeon. 

Leyburn,  Yorkshire,  March  -^7,  i8-^y. 


ON    THE   AGEKCV    OF    PRESSUBE    IN    t'TF.niNE 
IIVMORnilAGE. 


lY    n.    LANYON,    JtlN.,    ESQ.,    SURGEON, 
LOSTWITHIEL. 


I  HAVE  been  much  amused,  by  meet- 
ing with  occasional  papers  in  The  Lan- 
cet, respecting  pressure  as  an  invention  in 
uterine  liwmorrhage.  I\Ir.  Hill  also  smiles 
at  "  the  tug  of  war  "  between  those  modem 
combatants  for  immortality;  and  I,  in  my 
turn,  may  be  allowed  to  dispute  the  ground, 
inch  by  inch,  in  favour  of  Ambrose  Parey, 
unless  j\lr."  Hill  is  prepared  to  prove  that 
Dr.  Dennison  lectured  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital prior  to  his  time  !  Pressure,  whe- 
ther by  books  or  bandage,  is  pressure  still ; 
it  matteis  but  little,  in  the  investigation, 
how  the  principle  be  applied.  The  ques- 
tion is,  who  fast  recommended  pressure  in 
any  form,  to  arrest  or  prevent  the  accession 
of  uterine  haemorrhage!  Clearly,  neither 
Mr.  Searle  nor  Dr.  W.  Dennison,  nor  in- 
deed do  I  claim  it  for  Ambrose  Parey,  but 
certainly  he  says  of  the  woman,  after  de- 
livery has  been  accomplished,  "  let  her 
bellie  bee  also  bound  or  rowled  with  a  liga- 
ture of  an  indifferent  breadth  and  length, 
which  may  keep  the  cold  air  from  the  womb, 
and  also  press  the  biood  out  that  is  con- 
tained in  all  the  substance  thereof."*  I  am 
not  angry  tiiat  Dr.  W.  Dennison  taught  the 
propriety  of  using  pressure  "  inoU  labours.i" 
but  am  only  desirous  of  recording,  that 
Ambrose  Parey  inculcated  the  same  thing, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  He 
certainly  does  not  say  positively  that  he 
applied  it  with  that  intention,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  he  who  would  recommend  a 
bandage  immediately  after  delivery,  to  press 
liliiod  from  the  womb,  could  never  be  ignorant 
of'  its  utility  m  arresting  uterine  hamor- 
rhage,  any  more  tlian  he  who  grasps  the 
abdomen  for  tiie  puipose  of  inducing  sepa- 
tion  of  the  placenta,  would  neglect  the  use 
of  the  same  means  in  Hooding;  or,  that  he 
who  from  necessity  introduces  his  hand  into 
the  uterus  to  detach  the  placenta,  should  be 
so  far  ignorant  of  the  priucijde,  as  not  to  do 
so  in  cases  of  uterine  hieraorrhage.  For  when 
the  accoucheur  grasps  the  abdomen,  his  in- 
dication is  to  overcome  torjadity  of  the  ute- 
rus,and  it  is  done  with  the  view  of  exciting 
contraction  of  its  fibres.     The  extension  of 


*  The  workes  of  thfit  famous  chirurgeon 
Ambrose  Parey,  translated  by  .Tohnson, 
p.  Olj. 

t  See  Lancet  for  Nov.  17,  1827,  p.  26','. 
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fhe  same  princiijle  leads  him  to  adopt  a 
similar  plan  of  treatment  in  minor  degrees 
of  lochial  discharge,  with  success.  So, 
wlien  he  discovers  flooding  is  produced  by 
partial  detachment  of  tlie  placenta,  and  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  remove  tlie  secuu- 
dines,  by  introducing  his  hand  into  the 
uterus,  he  knovi-s  that  if  the  hxnnorrhage 
still  continue,  he  may  ^\-itli  propriety  at- 
tempt the  corrugation  of  the  uterine  mass, 
arte  non  vi,  as  Dr.  Blundell  has  it,  by  a 
second  introduction.  Xow,  in  what  respect 
does  this,  scientifcally,  diffor  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  Ambrose  Parey  ;  who,  knowing  the 
liability  of  fearful  haemorrhagic  discharge, 
advises  the  precaution,  in  every  parturient 
Case,  of  binding  "  the  hellie,"  for  the  purpose 
of  pressing  the  blood  out,  which  is  con- 
tained in  all  the  substance  of  the  uterus? 
For  it  is  evident,  that  if  Ambrose  Parey 
conceived  that  "  rouling"  the  abdomen 
"  with  a  ligature,"  could  be  effectual  in  re- 
moving all  the  blood  from  the  uterus,  it 
amounts  to  an  impossibility,  that  be  should 
not  have  considered  it  as  powerfully  effica- 
cious, in  rendering  the  mouths  of  the  bleed- 
ing vessels  impervious,  in  cases  of  impe- 
rious necessity.  Conlirmatory  of  tlie  above 
quotation,  and  more  to  the  purpose  per- 
haps, is  another  passage  in  Ambrose  Parey's 
work.  In  his  56th  chapter,  entitled,  "  Of 
stopping  the  immoderate  flowing  of  the 
flowers  or  courses,"  he  writes,  "  the  open- 
ing a  vein  in  the  arm,  cupping  glasses  fast- 
ened on  the  breasts,  bands,  and  painful 
frictions  of  the  upper  parts,  are  greatly 
recommended  in  this  maladie." 

I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  claim  the  discovery 
for  Ambrose  Parey  ;  the  discussion  of  this 
point,  I  willingly  concede  to  those  more 
conversant  with  ancient  medical  literature 
than  myself ;  but,  certain  it  is,  the  bays  can- 
not be  allowed  to  grace  the  cbaplets  of 
those,  for  whose  sakes  so  many  lances  have 
been  broken. 

Viewing  the  substance  theoretically,  for 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it, 
the  ergot  promises  considerable  benefit  in 
uterine  hjemorrhage  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
rather  extraordinary,  that  none  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  contended  so  strenuously 
about  pressure,  should  have  put  its  utility 
to  the  test.  Dr.  Ilossack  advises  its  use  in 
ten  grain  doses  three  times  a  day  ;  and,  in 
a  pajier  subsequently  published  by  him,  he 
is  said   to  have  administered  it  successfully. 

Lostwithiel,  April  7,  1828. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


CASE    OF    TIC    DOL'LOUREUX. 

Elizabeth  Poucher,  aetatis  26",  was  ad- 
mitted into  this  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Sir  A.  Carlisle,  about  ten  years  ago,  with 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  and  dislocation  of 
the  thigh.  According  to  her  statement,  it 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  window. 
She  remained  in  the  Hospital  about  six 
months  ;  she  then  left  the  ward,  but  had 
always  a  lameness  from  the  accident.  About 
five  years  afterwards  she  was  re-admitted, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  ^Vhite,  on  account  of 
the  hip  being  very  troublesome  to  her,  and 
she  has  remained  under  his  care  ever  since, 
but  without  being  much  relieved.  She  was 
removed  into  the  incurable  ward  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  About  eight  weeks 
since,  she  complained  of  a  great  pain  in  her 
right  cheek,  a  little  below  the  temple  ;  she 
stated  that  the  pain  appeared  to  spread  in 
various  directions  from  a  small  spot  or  point 
in  her  face  ;  sometimes  towards  her  nose, 
temples,  and  fore  part  of  her  lower  jaw.  The 
pain  leturned  on  some  days  many  times  in 
an  hour,  and  continued  for  several  minutes  ; 
she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  opium, 
which  afiforded  her  some  little  relief.  Tlie 
complaint  began  gradually  to  grow  worse; 
the  pain  is  now  (April  22)  intolerably  acute, 
and  almost  unremitting  ;  opiates  afford  her 
little  or  no  relief,  although  taken  in  consi- 
derable quantities ;  her  appetite  is  very 
bad  ;  she  lives  chiefly  upon  bread  and  milk, 
kc, 

April  24.  ?.Ir,  White  saw  her  to  day,  and 
proposed  trying  the  influence  of  mercury,  as 
lie  had  already  tried  several  other  plans  be- 
fore, without  success.  He  ordered  her  to 
rub  in  every  night  and  morning,  Ung.  hyd. 
fort.  5i.,  also  the  following  pill : 

]^     PuIl'.  opii,  gr.  i. ; 

Hiid.sul/mur.  gr,  ij.;  fiat  pilula  ter 
die  sumenda. 

2.5,  She  has  neglected  to  rub  in  the  mer- 
curial ointment ;  the  pain  is  very  acute,  and 
complains  that  she  cannot  sleep  at  night. 

26,  Mr.  White  saw  her  again  to  day; 
says  she  finds  no  relief  from  the  opium  ;  he. 
ordered  her  one  grain  to  be  added  to  the 
former  pill,  and  to  take  one  every  four 
hours,  also  to  continue  to  rub  iu  the  oint- 
ment. 

28.  Finds  herself  a  little  relieved  ;  she 
took  a  pill  every  two  hours  j  her  mouth  is 
not  in  the  least  affected. 

29.  She  finds  herself  much  better  ;  com- 
plaius  that  lier  mouth  is  becoming  sore. 
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May  1.  Says  that  she  cannot  eatan^*  thing 
on  account  of  liei-  mouth  being;  so  very  sore  ; 
ordered  to  discontiuue  the  pills  and  tlie 
ointment. 

;>.  Ordered  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  com- 
posed of  alum  and  water  ;  the  pain  is  very 
much  relieved. 

5.  The  patient  complains  of  as  much  pnin 
as  she  was  in  before  she  began  to  take  t!ie 
mercury,  and  slie  says  that  it  is  shooting  in 
every  direction. 

7.  Continues  much  ia  the  same  state. 

H.  Continues  in  very  great  pain  ;  she  v«'as 
again  ordered  to  rub  in  31.  of  the  mercurial 
ointment  night  and  morning,  also  to  take  a 
table  spoonful  of  the  following  mixture  every 
four  hours. 

Tincture  nf  opium,  j\j, ; 
Water,    -iv. 

9.  She  finds  relief  from  the  mixture, 
which  procures  her  a  little  sleep,  but  she 
still  continues  in  very  great  pain. 

10.  Complains  that  her  gums  are  very 
sore,  but  she  still  perseveres  in  the  use  of 
the  ointment. 


FATAL     TERMINATION      OF     THE      CASE      OF 
STKANGULATED    FEMORAL    HERNIA. 

(^Continued  from  page  160.) 

April  30.  Faeces  still  pass  through  the 
wound  ;  pulse  about  BO. 

]\Iay  3.  The  pulse  to  day  is  quite  natural ; 
to  all  appearances  the  woman  is  going  on 
well ;  the  incision  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
clean  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda 
5iij .  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 

5.  She  was  very  sick  tliis  morning  ;  her 
abdomen  very  painful  upon  pressure;  no 
motion  since  yesterday  ;  she  was  ordered  a 
common  glyster  directly,  and  to  be  repeated 
in  the  evening;  leeches  were  also  ordered 
to  be  applied. 

7.  The  abdomen  is  not  so  painful  upon 
pressure  ;  tlie  sickness  has  subsided  ;  she 
had  several  motions  per  anuni  yesterday  and 
to  day  ;  wound  continues  to  discharge. 

8.  Slept  very  well  for  several  hours  ;  does 
not  complain  of  much  pain,  but  she  evident- 
ly appears  to  be  in  a  sinking  state. 

9.  She  died  this  morning  about  one 
o'clock  ;  her  body  was  opened  about  fif- 
teen hours  after  death  ;  upon  examination 
it  appeared,  that  the  strangulated  intestine 
was  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  which  was  com- 
pletely mortified  to  some  extent  above  and 
below  the  place  where  it  had  burst. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 

SEVERE  CONTUSION  OK  THE  PELVIS, 

Followed  by  a  diacharge  of  Urine  per  Rectum, 
Subsequent  formation  of  Abscesses  and  Urinary 
Fistula:  in  the  Perineum  and  Groin, 

TREATED    UY     MR.    KEV. 

William  Toweks,  int. -18,  of  middle  stature, 
and  muscular,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  Aug.  23,  18'27,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Key,  on  account  of  severe  injury  to  tlif> 
pelvis.  He  stated,  that  lie  was  riding  upon 
the  beam  of  a  timber  carriage,  the  horses  of 
which  became  intractable,  and,  in  turning  a 
corner,  the  fol•ev^•heels  of  tlie  carriage  came 
in  contact  with  a  post,  and  he  was,  in  con- 
sequence, propelled  from  his  seat,  and 
thrown  with  considerable  force,  with  his 
face  downwards.  Before  he  could  extricate 
himself,  the  hind-wlieel  of  the  vehicle  passed, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  across  the  pelvis 
and  right  thigh.  He  was  immediately  picked 
up,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital  ;  where, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  that  tliere  was 
much  contusion  and  extravasation  of  blood 
under  the  glutaei  muscles  of  the  right  thigh, 
and  also  in  the  perineum  and  scrotum.  It 
was  also  thought,  that  there  was  a  separa- 
tion of  the  ileum  from  the  sacrum  of  the 
same  side.  This,  however,  was  not  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  The  man  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  standing  or  sitting  at  this  time. 
The  vital  powers  were  all  very  feeble.  He 
was  sick  and  faint ;  his  face  was  pallid  and 
anxious,  his  pulse  small  and  thready,  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  was  universally  cold, 
and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  (Jn  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  diffusible  stimulus,  re- 
action was  induced.  After  a  few  hours,  we 
found  him  complaining  of  great  pain  in  the 
pubic  region,  and  the  pelvis  was  again  care- 
fully examined,  but  no  fracture  could  be 
detected.  A  catheter  was  now  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
urine,  mingled  with  clots  of  blood,  drawn 
oft",  which  relieved  the  patient  much. 
Twenty  leeches  v,'ere  applied  above  the 
pubes  ;  and  a  lotion,  composed  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  spirit  of  wine,  and  water, 
was  subsequently  ordered  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly apjiiied  to  the  thigh  and  pelvis.  The 
patient  was  put  upon  low  diet,  and  his 
bowels  were  relieved  by  the  occasional  ad- 
ministration of  purgatives. 

The  catheter  vras  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  bladder  for  some  days,  during  which 
time  tlie  urine  (tliough  fre(]uently  bloody) 
flowed  freely  through  it.  At  the  end  of 
nine  days,  however,  the  instrument  pro- 
duced so  much  irritation,  that  the  man  could 
no  longer  bear  it.  It  was  therefore  with- 
drawn. He  was  ordered  simply  to  be  kept 
quiet,  and  Jiis  position  was  made  as  easy  to 
him  as  possible. 

Sept.  8.   Since   the   catheter   has   been 
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withdrawn,  the  febrile  excitement  has  much 
abated.  He  has  passed  his  urine  through 
his  penis,  and  is,  in  fact,  much  better. 

l!f.  This  man  has  gone  on  well  since  our 
last  report,  but  to-day  he  complains  of  much 
pain  in  his  bladder  and  rectum,  with  con- 
stant and  painful  bearing  down  sensations. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  fever.  A  poultice 
was  applied  over  the  region  of  his  bladder, 
and  in  perineo,  but  no  other  means  were 
had  recourse  to. 

2d.  This  morning  Mr.  Key  saw  the  pa- 
tient, and  lie  now  stated  that  the  urine 
escaped  from  him  involuntarily  through  the 
rectum,  clearly  showing  that  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  A  catheter  was  again  introduced, 
but  with  no  beneficial  effect.  Scarcely  any 
urine  flowed  through  it ;  and,  in  three  days, 
it  produced  so  much  irritation  and  fever, 
that  it  was  a  second  time  obliged  to  be 
withdrawn. 

After  a  short  time  the  febrile  excitement 
subsided,  he  again  became  much  better  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  some  weeks,  was  able  to 
walk  about  tlie  ward.  The  urine  still 
passed  oft"  tlirough  the  rectum,  being  a 
source  of  much  inconvenience  and  distress. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  was  done  for 
this  patient  for  nearly  four  moiiths,  and  he 
appeared  to  suft'er  only  from  the  disagree- 
able inconvenience  just  mentioned.  About 
two  months  since,  however,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  diffuse  inflammation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  bladder.  This  inflamma- 
tion rapidly  extended  itself  down  into  the 
perineum,  and  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
rigl)t  thigh.  It  was  treated  with  anti- 
phlogistic means,  butwithout  success  ;  sup- 
puration ensued,  was  attended  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  constitutional  derangement, 
and  the  matter  burrowed  down  into  the 
thigh  and  perineum.  The  abscess  burst 
near  the  groin,  and  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  ;  and  a  dependent  opening  was 
made  in  the  ])erineam.  One  of  these  open- 
ings has  subsequently  liealed,  but  that  in 
the  groin  and  perineum  still  remain  fistu- 
lous ;  and  when  the  patient  strains  or 
coughs,  the  urine  flows  through  them. 
Scarcely  any  urine  flows  through  the  penis, 
except  when  the  bowels  are  constipated ; 
and  then,  when  it  passes  by  the  urethra, 
the  most  excruciating  pain  is  produced. 
Since  suppuration  took  place,  the  patient 
lias  been  ordered  to  take  two  draciims  of 
Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  and  two  ounces 
of  the  decoction  twice  a  day.  He  was  also 
allowed  a  generous  diet. 

Under  the  extensive  suppuration,  and 
consequent  protracted  irritation,  the  pa- 
tient's sufferings  have  been  very  great.  He 
is  now  very  much  emaciated,  and  his  powers 
of  constitution  are  evideutly  upon  the 
decline. 
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AMPUTATION     OF    TUE     LEG,   IV     A     CASE    OF 
NECUOSIS. 

On  Friday,  May  9tli,  Mr.  Travers  am- 
putated below  the  knee  for  extensive  necro- 
sis of  the  tibia,  the  disease  having  existed 
18  months. 

The  patient  is  a  boy  of  about  It!  years  of 
age.  He  stated  that  about  two  years  ago 
he  received  a  blow  upon  tlie  leg,  and  that 
he  had  felt  pain  for  some  time  previously  to 
its  ulcerating,  and  was  incapable  of  walk- 
ing upon  it.  The  whole  of  the  tibia  was 
much  enlarged,  and  extensively  diseased. 
Upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  there 
were  several  large,  unhealthy,  fcctid  ulcers, 
of  a  circular  form.  In  most  of  them  the 
bone  was  denuded,  and  apparently  dead. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

A  long  catlin  was  'pushed  through  'the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  about  two  inches  be- 
low the  femoro-tibial  articulation,  and  car- 
ried downwards.  A  flap,  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  was  thus  cut  out  of 
the  gastrocnemii  muscles.  An  incision, 
with  an  amputating  knife,  was  then  com- 
menced upon  one  side  of  the  flap,  carried 
round  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  to  the 
other  side  of  it.  A  smaller  catlin  was 
pushed  between  the  bones,  and  these  were 
sawn  off'  just  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 
The  head  of  the  fibula  was  afterwards  re- 
moved with  a  scalpel.  The  operation  was 
finished  in  the  usual  manner,  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  very  well  performed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from 
Satirist — A  Phrenologist — Mr.  Sheldrake — 
Mr.  Girtiu — Mr.  Wausbrougli — Dr.  Alex- 
ander— IMedicus — A  Subscriber — Dr.Green- 
ing — Westmonachus  —  A  ^Vell  VVislier  to 
Assistants — Mr.  Maclure — A  Bachelor — An 
Enemy  to  all  Humbug — Mr.  J.  H.  Beau- 
mont—  Dr.  Hare — Dr.  Mackintosh — L. — 
iMr.  F.  Dunne — Mr.  Bedingfield — A  Gene- 
ral Practitioner,  and  a  Perpetual  Pupil  to 
Guy's  Hospital — R.  J. — An  Unavoidable — 
Xon  Medicus. 

"  A  Bartholomew  Pupil,"  complains  of 
one  of  the  class  whom  he  designates  a 
"Swindler."  As  the  letter  relates  to  a  private 
transaction,  of  course  we  cannot  publisli  it. 

A  Student  is  not  entitled  to  an  examina- 
tion before  the  lloyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
of  Dublin,  unless  he  have  served  an  Appren- 
ticeship to  a  Member  of  that  College. 

•'  An  Enemy  to  a  Corrupt  System"  will 
obligeusby  writing,  as  he  lias  promised.  This 
notice  was  accidentally  omitted  last  week. 
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Lecture  XXIX. 
Of  Laborious  Labour  from  Rigidity. 

Laeohious  labours  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  cause  very  different  from  a  mere 
deficiencv  of  room  among  tbe  bones  of  tbe 
pelvis,  or  an  unfavourable  position  of  tbe 
bead,  I  mean,  the  rigidity  of  tbe  softer  parts  ; 
and  of  all  tbe  laborious  labours  v^'bicb  bave 
fallen  under  my  care,  these  labours  of  rigi- 
dity are,  I  tbink,  by  far  tbe  most  unmanage- 
able, and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
very  undesirable  undertakings  for  those  who 
are  commencing  their  obstetric  career. 

Even  when  women  bear  their  first  child, 
early  in  life,  tlie  labour  of  rigidity  may  now 
and  then  happen ;  but  such  rigidities  are 
more  especially  likely  to  occur  in  those 
cases  where  women  marry  at  a  later  period, 
say  about  tbe  age  of  forty,  and  where,  too, 
they  have  enjoyed,  a  vigorous  health,  pre- 
viously undisturbed  by  those  floodings,  or  leu- 
corrhcEas,  by  which  tbe  softer  parts  are  so 
effectually  relaxed.  When  rigidity  exists, 
provided  we  are  habituated  to  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind,  it  may,  by  examina- 
tion, be  very  easily  detected,  for,  instead 
of  yielding-  as  in  ordinary  cases,  ihe  va- 
gina feels  firm,  and  dry,  and  contracted, 
insomuch  that  you  bave  no  small  difficulty 
in  passing  the  finger  to  the  mouth  of  tbe 
uterus,  also,  on  examination,  found  to  be 
firm  and  in  good  measure  closed.  In  these 
cases  of  rigidity,  under  tbe  best  manage- 
ment, contusions,  inflammations,  slougbings, 
suppurations,  and  lacerations  of  tbe  perae- 
neum,  more  especially,  are  liable  to  occur  ; 
and  sometimes  there  are  convulsions,  and 
sometimes  retentions  of  urine.  Almost  in- 
variably the  child  ia  born  dead,  and  not 
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very  uncommonly  tbe  woman  herself  is  ul- 
timately lost,  so  that  in  the  commencement 
of  your  obstetric  practice,  more  especially, 
I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  not  need- 
lessly to  expose  yourselves  to  difficulties  so 
unmanageable. 

In  tbe  labours  of  rigidity,  it  should  be 
our  first  indication  to  produce,  if  possible, 
a  laxity  of  tbe  softer  parts ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, we  are  in  possession  of  no  very  effec- 
tual means  by  wliich  an  indication  of  this 
kind  may  be  accomplished.  When  women 
bave  large  uterine  bleedings,  these  generally 
produce  much  relaxation  of  the  passages  j 
hence,  in  these  labours  of  rigidity,  we  are 
advised  by  some  to  take  a  bint  from  this 
observation,  and  to  make  free  use  of  the 
lancet.  By  some  it  has  been  recommended, 
that  a  month  before  deliverj'  ten,  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  away  ; 
that  a  fortnight  before  delivery,  we  should 
take  ten  or  twelve  ounces  more  ;  and,  more 
especially  when  the  delivery  itself  com- 
mences, if  the  woman  is  robust,  we  are 
advised  to  bleed  more  copiously,  abstract- 
ing twenty-five  ounces,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  case.  Some- 
times thirty,  sometimes  even  forty  ounces 
have  been  drawn,  a  bold  practice  in  these 
cases,  however,  the  more  safely  admissible, 
because  tbe  patients  are  frequently  firm  and 
robust.  To  obtain  tbe  full  effect  from  the 
relaxing  powers  of  depletion,  you  ought,  by 
all  means,  to  perform  your  bleedings  in  the 
commencement  of  the  labour  ;  and  this 
promptitude  clearly  becomes  justifiable,  pro- 
vided it  is  obvious,  from  tbe  degree  of  rigi- 
dity, that  to  this  venesection  we  must  ulti- 
mately have  recourse. 

The  softening  power  of  fomentations  ia 
these  cases  is  unhappily  but  small ;  relax- 
ation of  the  OS  uteri  and  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  vagina  cannot,  perhaps,  in  any  degree 
be  produced  in  this  manner  ;  but  relaxation 
of  the  external  parts,  the  labia  pudendi  and 
perineum,  for  example,  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
celerated somewhat  ;  and  these  relaxants, 
therefore,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglect- 
ed. To  take  a  seat  over  steaming  water  can, 
I  conceive,  be  productive  of  but  small 
benefit,  though  it  may  amuse  tbe  mind  some- 
what;  ia  some  cases,  perhaps,    inspiring 
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confidence,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  inflicts 
no  injury  on  the  patient.  'I'o  use  tliese  emol- 
lient relasaiits  with  full  eiiect,  lio\\  ever,  you 
ouglit  to  he  sup])lied  with  a  large  (juantity 
of  warm  water  and  flannels,  and  for  fl^^e  or 
sis  hours  together  the  vulva  should  be  fo- 
mented, so  as  to  mollify,  as  much  as  may  be, 
before  the  head  descends  upon  the  external 
parts.  For  applying  these  fomentations, 
the  most  obvious  season  is  the  close  of  the 
labour,  when  the  child,  approaching  the 
outlet,  lies  near  the  perineum  and  tlie  labia 
pudendi.  It  is  well,  however,  to  begin  the 
fomentations  before  the  head  is  descended, 
in  order  tliat  the  parts,  softened  by  your  ope- 
rations, may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  rea- 
diness before  the  cranium  begins  to  emerge. 

In  the  laborious  labours  of  rigidity,  tlie 
warm  bath  has  been  recommended,  a  re- 
medy more  commodious  in  the  practice  of 
the  hospital  than  of  the  private  chamber ; 
but,  really,  as  those  parts  are  not  constricted 
by  muscular  spasm,  and  as  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  relaxed  in  consequence  of 
faintness,  I  do  not  think  that  much  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath,  though,  should  circumstances 
conduce,  it  may  be  tried.  Tobacco  injectwm 
are  scarcely  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty,  and  they  are  not  without  their 
dangers.  Very  powerful  they  certainly  are 
iu  relaxing  the  muscular  fibres,  but  not 
equally  powerful  in  producing  that  relaxa- 
tion which  laborious  labours,  arising  from 
rigidity,  require.  For  myself,  in  endea- 
vouring to  eflect  the  relaxation  of  the  softer 
parts,  fomentations  and  bleedings  are  the 
remedies  on  which  I  principally  confide. 

In  these  laborious  labours,  you  must  not 
forget,  that  not  infrequently  women  are 
ultimately  delivered  by  their  natural  efforts, 
and  perhaps  by  their  natural  eft'orts  most 
safely,  although  they  may  have  been  one  or 
two  days  in  labour,  the  pains,  during  the 
whole  of  this  term,  having  been  more  or  less 
severe.  In  these  cases,  it  is  the  ofiice  of  the 
accoucheur  to  watch  his  patient  diligently,  in 
order  that  if  any  bad  symptoms  should  mani- 
fest themselves,  and  those  symptoms  should 
become  alarming,  he  may  immediately  have 
recourse  to  his  obstetric  instruments,  before 
any  serious  injury  have  been  inflicted.  One 
point  I  particularly  recommend  to  your  re- 
collection, and  that  is,  the  numeration  of  the 
pulse;  if  it  is  not  above  one  hundred  and 
ten,  all  is  safe,  as  far  as  the  mother  is  con- 
cerned ;  if  it  rise  to  I'iO  or  130,  or  140  in 
the  minute,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  mother  must  therefore  do  ill,  hut  there 
certainly  is  much  ground  for  apprehension. 

In  those  cases  of  laborious  labour,  re- 
sulting from  rigidity  of  the  softer  parts, 
you  must,  too,  be  very  cautious  of  the  peri- 
neum, for  wheu  the  cranium  emerges,  this 
part  is  much  e.^tposed  to  coutusiou  and  luce- 


ration,  and  verj' extensive  slough  or  rupture 
may  be  produced.  To  prepare  the  peri- 
neum, you  may  bleed  and  foment,  as  before 
recommended  ;  and,  to  prevent  laceration, 
you  may  proceed  as  follows  : — The  woman, 
Ij'ing  on  her  left  side  near  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  with  the  right  hand  you  bear  upon 
the  cranium,  supporting  the  perineum  with 
the  left,  and  wait  in  expectation  of  the 
uterine  action.  Now,  if  the  parts  are  lax, 
and  the  head  advances,  and,  examined  by 
the  touch,  the  perineum  seems  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  disruption  or  contusion,  though 
the  hands  may  still  be  kept  in  readiness,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  interfere  ;  but  if  the  head, 
bearing  too  rapidly  forwards,  a  rending  of 
the  perineum  is  to  be  apprehended,  you 
may  tlien,  with  the  light  hand,  resist  the 
advance  of  the  head,  while  you  effectively 
restrain  the  perineum  by  the  counter  pres- 
sure of  the  left.  During  the  emersion  of 
the  head,  voluntary  hearing  is  frequently 
recommended  ;  but  in  tliese  cases  it  is  ob- 
viously improper.  It  is  unwise  to  resist 
the  passage  of  the  head  longer  than  the 
security  of  the  perineum  retpires  ;  for  I  am 
not  sure,  that  in  preserving  the  perineum 
we  are  not  at  the  same  time  endangering 
a  rupture  of  the  uterus.  On  these  occasions 
you  are,  as  frequently  happens,  interposed 
between  two  dangers,  and  it  requires  some 
little  nicety  to  determine  when  you  ought  to 
admit  or  resist  the  passage. 

If  the  natural  efforts  fail  in  laborious  la- 
bours, obstetric  instruments  must  obviously 
become  your  next  resource  ;  but  in  these 
labours  of  rigidit}',  I  should  by  all  means 
dissuade  you  from  the  use  of  the  embryos- 
pasties,  the  tractor  for  exani]>le,  or  the  for- 
ceps. That  a  gentle  trial  of  them  may  now 
and  then  be  justifiable,  I  do  not  venture  to 
deny  ;  such  trials  I  have  myself  ventured  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  distrust  the  practice. 
Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  softer  parts, 
use  the  tractor  or  forceps  as  gently  as  you 
may,  there  is  almost  always  a  tendency  to 
sloughing  and  bruising  of  the  passages  ;  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Aetus,  after  all, 
is  generally  still-born.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, if  you  must  have  recourse  to  in- 
struments at  all,  you  had  better,  at  once, 
have  recourse  to  the  perforator.  Now, 
in  deciding  whether  instruments  are  or  not 
required,  you  may  be  guided  by  that  gene- 
ral rule  to  which  I  have  so  often  adverted. 
If  there  are  no  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
if  the  woman  have  not  been  in  labour  for 
twenty-four  iiours,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  waters,  instruments  are  not  justifiable  ; 
hut  if  dangerous  symptoms  are  apparent,  or 
if  tlie  woman  have  been  in  strong  labour 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  longer  term,  the 
perforator  may  he  necessary,  and  therefore 
justifiable. 

Do  not  administer  ergot  or  other  stimuli 
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in  tliese  cases,  tliey  are  injurious ;  in  tlie 
laborious  labours  of  rigidily,  stimulants  are 
not  required.  Pains  you  clo  not  want,  but 
relaxation.  Do  not  suiler  your  patient  to 
be  in  labour  too  long  ;  a  great  and  fatal 
error  ;  tbe  issue  aTttT  all  is  a  dead  child, 
and  contusions,  inHaminations,  and  slough- 
ings  of  the  maternal  parts  are  apt  to  ensue. 
Do  not  forget  the  caution  which  I  have 
given  j'ou  respecting  the  use  of  embryo- 
spastics  :  contusion,  laceration,  influmnia- 
tion,  suppuiatiou,  collapse,  may  all  be  tlie 
results  of  forgetl'ulness  here.  Let  your  tra- 
cheal pipe  be  in  readiness.  After-iloodings 
are  profaabL^.     Beware. 

Such,  then,  are  the  leading  causes  from 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  laborious  labours  are 
arising, — from  rigidity,  from  disproportion, 
or  from  the  incommodious  position  of  the  cra- 
nium; these  causes  operating  separately,  or 
in  combination  with  each  other.  It  is  not, 
liowever,  to  these  agents  only  that  the  dif- 
ficulties and  prolongations  of  these  labours 
are  to  be  ascribed  ;  of  laborious  labours 
there  are,  moreover,  other  causes,  real  or 
reputed,  and  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these 
■we  will  now  proceed. 

Sometimes  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  are 
extraordinarily  unyielding;  firm,  for  example, 
as  the  bullock's  bladder,  so  that  though  the 
OS  uteri  is  wide  open,  and  the  bag  of  water  is 
bearing  forth  into  the  vagina,  the  membranes, 
notwithstanding,  remain  uubroken,  and  in 
some  rarer  cases  the  labour  is  prolonged  for 
one  or  two  days  in  consequence.  A  case 
of  this  kind  never  fell  to  my  own  lot,  and  I 
suspect  its  occurrence  to  be  rare.  Dr.  Orme, 
known  and  respected  as  an  obstetric  teacher, 
seemed,  according  to  his  own  showing,  to 
have  encountered  the  difficulty  under  consi- 
deration ;  the  OS  uteri  had  been  long  dilated, 
and  the  membranes  had  been  forced  into  the 
vagina,  but  the  delivery  being  delayed,  his 
assistance  was  requested  ;  on  entering  the 
chamber,  said  he,  I  heard  the  membranes 
give  way  with  report,  and  immediately  the 
foetus  and  the  water  escaped  together.  Ex- 
amination after  the  birth  of  the  placenta 
proved  the  toughness  of  the  membranes,  and 
demonstrated  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  to 
rupture  the  membranes  must  be  easy.  If 
more  gentle  measures  fail,  you  may  lay  open 
the  membranes  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
would  craniotomise  ;  but  before  you  have  re- 
course to  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  never, 
without  necessity,  to  be  introduced  into  tlie 
vagina,  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to 
break  through  the  membranes,  if  practicable, 
by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  f.nger.  Pains 
supervening,  the  bag  descends  and  becomes 
tense,  and  the  womb  bearing  down  in  one 
direction,  you  mav  cany  one  or  two  fingers 
into  the  vagina,  and  bear  against  the  mem- 
braaes  iu  tke  other  diiection,  and  under  this 


action  and  counteraction,  the  rupture  will 
seldom  fail  to  be  accomplished.  Should  this 
expedient  fail,  you  may  take  a  penknife,  (not 
to  introduce  it  into  the  vagina,)  but  to  notch 
your  nail,  and  comnmnicating  in  this  manner 
a  serrated  edge  to  the  finger,  you  bring  it 
to  bear  on  the  unyielding  membranes,  and, 
under  gentle  laceration,  they  readily  give 
way. 

Be  pleased,  however,  to  recollect  here, 
that  the  bladder  becomes  overcharged  with 
urine,  and  may  be  pushed  down  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis  below,  and  before  the 
child's  head,  or  it  may,  perhaps,  sometimes 
be  forced  into  the  same  position  by  the 
action  of  the  membranes,  where  they  are 
firmer  than  ordinary.  Be  careful,  therefore, 
not  to  lay  open  the  bladder  in  mistake  for 
tlie  membranes.  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat 
Homerus,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  you 
may  mistake  the  protruding  bladder  for  the 
membranes,  and,  in  such  a  case,  if  you  have 
recourse  to  the  perforator,  you  may  lay  the 
bladder  open  instead  of  the  involuera  ;  hence 
one  among  other  reasons  why,  in  this  ope- 
ration, the  perforator  ought  not  to  be  heed- 
lessly employed.  Disruption  of  the  mem- 
branes can  never,  perhaps,  be  required  in 
these  cases  of  unyielding  involuera,  unless 
the  OS  uteri  be  fully  expanded  previously, 
and  tho  bag  be  forced  down  into  the  upper 
half  of  the  vaginal  cavity. 

The  umbilical  chord  is  sometimes  unusually 
long,  of  three  or  four  feet,  for  example,  and 
sometimes  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  its 
brevity.  Dr.  Haightou  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  chord's  length,  on  measurement, 
was  not  found  to  exceed  seven  inches. 
Brevity  of  the  chord  is  said  to  give  rise  to 
laborious  labours,  but  of  this  I  much  doubt. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
foetus,  not  expelled  by  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  made  its  way  into  the  world  by  its 
own  eiforts.  Holding  this  opinion,  they 
were  led  to  infer,  that  where  the  umbilical 
chord  was  short,  the  fcetus  would  be  re- 
tained ;  being  tethered,  as  it  were  to  the 
sides  of  the  uterine  cavity.  From  the  an- 
cients, then,  1  apprehend,  has  been  derived 
this  opinion  of  impeded  labour,  produced  by 
brevity  of  the  chord,  but  the  foundation 
of  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous.  In 
modern  times  it  has  been  proved  demon- 
stratively, that  it  is  not  by  its  own  efforts 
that  the  fcetus  makes  its  escape.  The  dead 
foetus  ceteris  paribus,  is  born  as  easily  as  the 
living.  The  child  is  expelled  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  womb,  and  these  contractions 
of  the  uterus,  I  have  myself  had  frequent 
occasion  to  feel,  when  the  hand  has  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
fcecus  by  turning.  Hence,  when  the  child 
descends,  the  uterus  descends  also,  as  it  is 
the  movement  of  the  one  that  gives  motion 
to  the  other  ;  therefore  the  distance  between 
Q  2 
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the  uterus  nnd  tbe  umbilicus,  as  the  labour 
advances,  must  always  remain  pretty  equal  ; 
nor  will  the  shortness  of  the  chord,  I  con- 
ceive, make  itself  felt  in  the  labour,  till  the 
body  of  the  foetus  have  escaped  from  the 
vagina.  Be  it  remembered  also,  that  if  the 
chord  resisted  the  progress  of  the  foetus, 
the  placenta  must  become  detached  under 
the  strong  action  of  the  uterus,  a  large 
flooding  ensuing  in  consequence. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  frequently,  that  the 
sacro-coccygeal  joint  is  unchybsed,  yet  this 
accident,  now  and  then  occurs  ;  and,  in  the 
obstetric  museum,  I  Lave  a  very  beautiful 
si^ecimen  of  this  anchylosis,  the  sacrum  and 
cocc}"-.^  being  consolidated  into  one  bono. 
Wlieu  the  coccyx  is  anchylosed  at  right 
angles  with  the  sacrum,  encroaching  on  the 
outlet  of  the  jielvis,  it  may  materially  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  the  head  ;  and,  in 
some  rarer  cases,  laborious  labour,  demand- 
ing the  administration  of  instruments,  may 
be  produced  in  consequence.  That  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  you  are  led  to 
surmise,  by  finding,  when  the  head  is  at  the 
outlet,  and  cannot  be  transmitted,  that  it 
bears  very  forcibly  in  the  coccyx  and  pubes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  case  once  suspected, 
you  pass  your  finger  internally  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  coccyx,  and  externally  laying 
the  thumb  in  apposition  with  tiie  finger, 
you  feel  the  bone  through  the  softer  parts, 
and  easily  perceive  its  immobility.  A  case 
of  this  kind,  I  should  be  inclined  to  treat  on 
the  general  principles  already  so  often  re- 
iterated. And,  first,  I  should  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  natural  eiTorts  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  if  no  dangerous  symptoms  ap- 
peared ;  and  if  twenty-four  hours  passed 
away  without  delivery — or  if  dangerous 
symptoms  occurred,  I  should  then  have  re- 
course to  the  tractor  or  the  forceps ;  or 
should  dangerous  symptoms  become  mani- 
fest, or  witliout  the  occurrence  of  these 
symptoms,  should  the  labour  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  six-and-thirty,  or  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
"Waters.  I  sliould  then  have  recourse  to  the 
embryotomic  instruments,  provided  the  em- 
hryospastic  had  been  fairly  tried  without 
success. 

Again.  When  women  bear  their  first 
child  late  in  life,  labour,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  becomes  more  or  less  laborious  in 
consequence.  In  women,  however,  who  are 
advanced  to  the  middle  period  of  life — the 
fortieth  year,  for  example,  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
liave  recourse  to  instruments.  8hoidd  no 
symptoms  of  danger  become  manifest,  give 
a  fair  trial  to  the  natural  etforts  for  four-and- 
twenty,  or  six-and-thirty  hours  after  the 
discharge  of  theliijuor  amnii,  and  the  fcctus 
Tvill,  I  think,  not  infrequently  be  expelled. 

Like  the  adult,  the  foetus,  too,  at  full  age. 


may  be  unusually  large,  and  this  extraordi- 
nary bulk  may  become  a  cause  of  laborious 
labour.  Instead  of  weighing  about  seven 
poun'ils  only,  the  fo:tus,  at  birth,  may  weigh 
twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  pounds,  or  more 
than  this.  I  have  myself  seen  a  woman  of 
middle  stature,  who  produced  remarkably 
large  children — one  of  which,  without 
clothes,  was  found,  as  I  was  assured,  to 
weigh  seventeen  pounds  at  birth.  NoWj  in 
these  cases,  generally  when  the  children  are 
extraordinarily  large,  the  head  being  large 
also,  imless  the  pelvis  be  of  more  than  com- 
mon capacity,  difficulty  of  parturition  ensues ; 
but  this  difficulty,  be  it  observed,  is  to  be 
managed  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
difficulties  which  result  from  coarctation  of 
tile  pelvis.  Essentially,  indeed,  the  two 
cases  are  the  same  ;  in  both  disproportion 
is  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  ;  but,  in  the 
one  case,  this  disproportion  arises  from  the 
contraction  of  the  passages,  and,  in  the 
other,  from  the  overbulk  of  the  cranium. 

You  will  meet  with  cases,  though  rarely , 
in  which  the  head  is  hydrocephalic,  half  a 
pint,  or  more,  of  water  accumulating  within 
thecranium.  Now, in  these  difficulties,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  turn  the  child,  an  operation 
of  whicli,  as  you  may  infer  from  cautions  al- 
ready given,  I  can  by  no  means  cordially 
approve.  In  the  very  last  case  of  bydro- 
cejihalic  labour,  which  has  fallen  under  my 
notice,  the  practitioner,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, carried  his  hand  into  the  uterus, 
but  a  fatal  rupture  of  the  genitals  was  the 
consequence.  To  the  exclusion  of  this 
formidable  operation,  therefore,  I  would 
advise  you  to  adopt,  what  to  me  appears  to 
be  a  safer  practice — confiding  the  birth  to 
the  embryospastic,  the  embryotomic,  instru- 
ments, or  the  unassisted  eftorts  of  nature. 

The  head,  when  hydrocephalic,  readily 
yields  under  ]iressure  ;  and  sometimes  by 
disruption,  and  sometimes  by  an  accommo- 
dation of  its  form  and  bulk,  it  will  be  found, 
without  the  aid  of  instruments,  to  make  its 
way  into  the  world.  Should  no  dangerous 
symptoms  be  observed,  therefore,  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  natural  efiorts,  applying  the 
lever,  or  the  forceps,  should  these  efforts 
fail  you  ;  but  should  the  softness  of  the  head 
unfit  it  for  the  action  of  tliese  instruments, 
then,  if  delivery  be  necessary,  betake  your- 
selves to  perforation  ;  a  large  opening  would 
not  be  required,  a  small  puncture  would  dis- 
charge the  waters.  With  this  disease,  life 
is  scarcely  desirable.  J.ycurgus  would  have 
condemned  the  foetus  ;  but  we  are  Britons 
and  not  Spartans  ;  and  it  is  of  our  pro- 
fession not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  save  it. 

In  labours  laborious  or  not,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  arm  and  chord  descend 
togetlier  into  the  pelvis  ;  the  simultaneous 
descent  of  these  parts  being,  on  the  whole, 
not  uncommon.     When  the  chord   is  in 
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the  pelvis,  together  with  the  head  of  the 
fnctus,  not  infrequently  the  child  perishes, 
Btifled  in  consequence  of  the  compression 
of  the  funis,  and  the  interception  of  the 
placentar  chanj,'es  at  a  time  when  re- 
spiration cannot  he  performed ;  and  this 
more  certainly  if  the  hihour  be  retarded  by 
tlie  ripfidity  of  the  purts,  the  jiosition  of  tlie 
ftctus,  the  bulk  of  the  cranium,  the  coarc- 
tation of  the  passages,  or  any  of  the  other 
causes  already  enumerated.  Now,  it  is  de- 
sirable, if  possible,  to  secure  the  child 
against  these  dangers  ;  and  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  me,  by  one  of  my  own  pupils,  that  a 
piece  of  s])onge,  about  the  size  offour  fingers, 
very  soft  and  fine,  should  be  insinuated  into 
the  uterus,  and  left  there,  in  sucli  a  manner 
as  to  carry  back  the  descending  loop  of 
chord  and  preclude  its  return  into  the  va- 
gina. Should  much  chord  descend,  it  could 
hardly  be  replaced  in  this  way.  A  smaller 
descent  may  be  remedied.  1  have  myself 
tried  the  practice  witli  success.  If  it  can 
he  accomplished  without  violence,  it  is,  I 
think,  to  be  recommended.  'I'he  inexpe- 
rienced, however,  and  the  awkward,  had 
hotter  refrain.  In  some  rare  cases,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  anomahes,  should  the  pains 
remit,  you  may  carry  the  chord  and  the  hand 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  provided  the 
pans  make  no  resistance  ;  and  looping  the 
chord  upon  some  ])art  of  the  futus,  you 
may  thus  prevent  its  reiterated  descent. 
As  a  general  practice,  liowever,  this  is  not 
to  be  advised,  as  tlie  introduction  of  the 
hand  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
risk  of  laceration.  Should  these  measures 
fail  us,  we  must  then,  I  believe,  be  contented 
to  place  the  chord  in  the  most  capacious 
part  of  the  pelvis,  directing  the  patient  to 
make  the  most  of  her  pains  by  co-operative 
voluntary  urging,  the  birth  of  the  head  being 
accelerated  cautiously,  by  the  tractor  or  the 
forceps,  provided  we  are  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  these  instruments. 

With  the  chord  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  arm  descends,  the  birth  becoming  ob- 
structed, more  especially  if  there  is  a  large 
liead,  or  a  contracted  pelvis.  By  the  hand 
or  the  sponge,  as  before  explained,  the  arm 
may  sometimes  be  replaced  ;  but,  should 
these  attempts  fail,  the  delivery  may  be 
completed  by  instruments,  the  embryospas- 
tic,  or  the  embryotoniic  ;  or  the  birth  may 
he  contided  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
uterus  ;  and  in  deteimining  in  which  of  the 
three  modes  the  birth  should  be  completed, 
■we  must,  I  conceive,  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples already  prescribed. 

And  thus  much  then  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  this  important  class  of  labours — 
the  laborious  labours,  as  they  are  called, — 
occasionally  met  with  in  country  practice, 
still  more  frequently  in  that  part  of  practice, 
which  lies  iu  the  midst  of  our  latiis  manu- 


facturing to^v^ls,  those  nurseries  of  feehlo 
bodies  and  fretful  minds.  Dreadful  expe- 
dients, the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  theso 
cases  may  require — the  destruction  of  the 
ovum,  the  sacrilice  of  the  f(etus,  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  of  the  most  formidable 
instruments,  and  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  most  perilous  operations,  with  which 
the  healing  art  is  jjrovided.  Tvvo  lives  are 
always  in  jeopardy.  Every  thing  conduces  to 
inspire  an  interest  for  their  safety.  How 
then  must  England,  how  must  Europe,  ad- 
mire the  dignity  of  a  medical  body,  which 
sinks  a  part  of  tlie  profession  to  which,  ia 
the  realities  of  life,  such  trusts  are  contided, 
into  a  mere  vocation,  undeserving  its  atten- 
tion. Sucli  loftiness  is  trul}^  regal.  Si  j' 
etois  lieutenant  do  police,  je  defendrois  ces 
cabriolets,"  said  Louis  Quinze.  Perish  our 
wives — perish  our  daughters — let  every  pre- 
tender have  the  right  to  lay  open  the  head  of 
our  living  infants,  but  let  i:ot  men  of  en- 
larged academical  education  be  defiled  by  a 
condescending  and  gracious  inquiry  into  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  devote  a  part  of 
their  minds  to  such  abject  pursuits.  Absite 
di  meliora.  Pr;ctor  non  curat  de  minimis. 
This  is  dignity  indeed  ;  but  then  what  is 
arrogance?  what  is  insolence  ?  Homo  sum 
huinani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Ah,  how 
easy  was  it  for  the  orchestra — the  equites — 
I  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people  to  ap- 
Iplaud  the  sentiment;  hut  throughout  the 
I  whole  of  the  multitudinous  assembly,  was 
j  there  one  who  found  it  easy,  to  act  under 
I  the  vijinence  o{  the  sentiment  of  the  benevo- 
i  lent  Chremes  1  I  presume  there  was  not. 
Of  the  past  we  must  form  our  opinion  from 
the  present.  Granite  is  unchang-eable,  and 
so  is  human  clay. 
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ANOMALY    OF    VISION.      BY    M.   J.  GODMAN.* 

The  inversion  of  images  formed  on  the 
retina,  by  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  result- 
ing from  the  laws  of  optics,  is  constant,  and 
does  not  produce  any  uncertainty  in  the 
judgment  relative  to  the  position  of  the 
objects,  provided  the  other  senses  be  in  their 
natural  condition.  The  follov/ing  case  pre- 
sents an  extremely  interesting  exception  : — ■ 
A  child,  seven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  artist,  commenced  taking  les- 
sons in  drawing  irom  liis  father  ;  but  it  may 
be  imagined  how  great  the  parent's  surprise 
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was,  at  finding  all  the  oLjects  which  the 
child  represented,  drawn  jjjiside  down.  It 
was  first  supposed  tliat  the  child  might  be 
practising  this  inversion  of  objects  in  joke, 
but  he  affirmed  tliat  he  drew  the  objects  as 
they  appeared  to  him  ;  and  as  tlie  drawings 
were,  in  other  respects,  ver3'-  accurate,  there 
was  no  reason  for  doubting  die  child's  word. 
Everj'  time  that  the  object  was  turned  be- 
fore he  took  a  sketch  of  it,  he  represented 
it  in  the  natural  position,  showing  that  the 
sensation  received  by  the  eye  corresponded 
perfectly  witli  the  inversion  formed  on  the 
retina.  This  state  of  vision  continued  more 
than  a  year ;  after  whicli  time  the  child 
began  to  see  objects  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. 

Many  analogous  cases  have  been  observed ; 
a  very  distinguished  lawyer,  for  instance, 
saw,  for  some  time,  objects  inverted;  the 
houses  appeared  to  liim  to  rest  on  the  roofs 
■ — men,  to  walk  on  their  heads,  &c.  This 
aberration  of  vision  depended  on  a  disturbed 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  disappear- 
ed with  the  cause  which  gave  it  origin.  Dr. 
Wollaston,  after  considerable  exercise  of 
body  and  mind,  suddenly  found  that  he  could 
see  but  half  of  the  figures  of  persons  whom 
be  met,  as  well  as  other  objects  which  came 
before  him.  Dr.  Crawford  relates  the  his- 
tory of  a  woman  who  was  attacked  with  a 
slight  liemiplegia  of  the  left  side,  who, 
from  that  period,  could  see  but  half  an  ob- 
ject, not  even  after  that  the  power  of  motion 
had  been  restored  to  the  paralysed  side. 
Another  person  had,  for  several  years,  a 
derangement  in  the  vision  of  the  right  eye, 
to  which  every  single  object  was  represent- 
ed multiplied  seven  or  eiglit  times. 


CIRCULAR  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  RECTUM.' 

Madam  M.,  Ktat.  40,  of  a  full  habit  and 
strong  constitution,  liad  experienced,  for 
the  last  three  years,  (since  the  time  of  her 
accouchement,)  a  great  difficulty  on  going 
to  stool.  Frequently  fifteen  days  would 
elapse  without  an  evacuation  taking  place; 
then  violent  pains,  which  the  patient  com- 
pared to  those  of  labour,  came  on,  and  were 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  liquid,  or  solid  f;ecal  matter.  The 
patient  was  in  this  state  when  she  con- 
sulted, on  the  30th  of  August,  18ii7,  Dr. 
Longueville.  This  gentleman,  suspecting 
some  afl'ection  of  the  oigans  contained  in 
the  pelvis,  submitted  them  to  an  examina- 
tion. The  womb,  although  large,  did  not 
appear  diseased  ;  but  on  the  finger  being 
introduced  up  the  rectum,  it  met,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  with  an 
obstruction  which  ap])eared  like  a  circular 
contraction  of  the  gut.     Dr.  L.  attempted 
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to  pass  the  finger  beyond  this  point,  which 
he  did  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
found  that  the  rectum,  above  the  structure, 
was  dilated,  or  rather  distended,  witli  faecal 
matter.  Tiie  daily  use  of  injections  was 
prescribed,  and  the  introduction,  up  the 
rectum,  of  a  tent  covered  with  opium  cerate. 
On  the  11th  of  December  following.  Dr.  L. 
again  saw  the  patient,  wlio  confessed  that 
she  had  neglected,  or  but  imperfectly  fol- 
lowed up  the  directions ;  two  days  before 
she  had  a  very  copious  stool,  since  which 
she  ex]ierienced  greater  pain  than  usual. 
The  abdomen  was  swollen,  and  painful  on 
pressure  ;  frequent  liquid  motions,  and 
nausea,  small  pulse,  great  anxiety,  and  cold 
extremities;  these  were  the  symptoms,  in 
addition,  wliich  presented  themselves,  and  in 
two  dnys  afterwards  the  patient  expired. 

The  body  was  examined  fourteen  hours 
after  death.  There  was  considerable  effu- 
sion, of  a  sero-purulent  iluid,  in  the  abdo- 
meTi  ;  the  peritoneum  was  thickened,  <ind 
inflamed  ;  the  intestines  were  distended  with 
gas,  and  covered  with  a  yellowish  soft,  ad- 
ventitious membrane.  The  muscidar  coatj 
and  the  layer  of  cellular  membrane,  which 
unites  it  to  the  raucous  tunic,  was  converted 
into  a  fibro-cartilaginous  structure.  Towards 
the  anus  there  were  a  great  number  of  va- 
ricose veins,  and,  about  four  inches  up  the 
gut,  there  was  a  circular  contraction,  scarce- 
ly admitting  of  the  passage  of  a  quill,  and 
which  must  have  considerably  increased 
since  the  30th  of  August.  The  mucous 
membrane  in  this  point  was  healthy,  but 
thin  ;  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  two  layers 
of  cellular  membrane,  uniting  it  to  the  peri- 
toneal and  mucous  tunics  were  changed  into 
a  thick,  grey,  hard  tissue. 


PENETRATING    WOUND    OP   THE    CHEST.* 

A  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  inflicted 
on  himself  a  wound  with  a  knife,  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  left  nbs  near  the  edge  of 
the  sternum.  From  the  mark  of  the  blood 
left  on  the  knife,  it  was  evident  that  it  had 
entered  two  inches  ;  the  wound  was  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  admit  of  the  little  finger. 
At  each  inspiration,  a  stream  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood  escaped  with  a  whistling  noise ; 
and  this  h»morrhage  was  rapidly  exhaustiug 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  the  extremities 
were  cold,  the  pulse  imperce])tihle  at  the 
wrist,  and  the  respiration  very  feeble.  The 
wound  was  hermetically  sealed,  and  kept  in 
this  state  by  a  graduated  compress,  which 
was  fastened  by  a  bandage.  In  three  days 
afterwards  the  compress  was  removed,  and 
the  wound  found  nearly  cicatrized.  In  fif- 
teen days  from  the  accident,  the  cure  was 
completely  eftected. 


*  Gratife's  Jnhresbericht. 
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In  order  to  show  tlie  course  which  Nature 
adopts  in  tlie  cure  of  penetrating!;  wounds  of 
the  chest,  i)rofessor  Graeffl  performed  some 
experiments  on  dogs,  dividin;;  the  intercos- 
tal artery  in  each,  and  siiperlicialiy  wound- 
ing' the  hnigs.  Immediately  after  the  ex- 
periment, a  great  quantity  of  blood  esca))ed, 
the  aninrals  beyau  to  vacillate  in  walking-, 
and  to  hear  against  the  wounded  side,  and 
api)eared  easy  only  when  tliey  were  resting 
the  injured  part  against  some  hard  body.  In 
all,  the  bleeding  gradually  stopped,  and  tlie 
dogs  were  quite  recovered  in  fifteen  days, 
without  any  otiier  assistance,  remaining  in 
the  situation  just  mentioned,  eating  scarcely 
nothing',  but  drinking  a  good  deal  of  water. 
Several  of  the  animals  were  afterwards 
killed,  the  eft'used  blood  was  completely 
absorbed,  and  there  were  only  partial  ad- 
hesions of  the  lungs  and  pleura  in  those 
dogs  ia  which  the  lungs  had  been  inten- 
tionally wounded. 

AMPUTATIOX     OF    THE    EXTREMITIES    WITH- 
OUT   LIGATURES    ON    TUE    VESSELS.* 

Dr.  Koch,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Hospital 
of  Munich  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
never  employed  ligatures  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels.  An  as- 
sistant compresses  the  main  trunk  with  his 
liand  during  the  operation,  and  until  the 
dressings  have  been  applied;  then,  instead 
of  this  pressure,  the  surgeon  applies  a  gra- 
duated compress,  fastened  by  a  bandage 
along  the  course  of  the  artery.  The  patient 
is  then  taken  to  bed,  and  watched  by  an 
"assistant,  who  exercises  a  slight  pressure 
with  his  hand  on  the  stump,  as  long  as 
strong  pulsations  are  felt  in  the  part.  This 
plan  Dr.  Koch  has  always  found  successful. 

COMMUNICATION    BETWEEN    THE  VESSELS    OF 
THE    UTERUS    AND    PLACENTA. 

M.  Biancini  has  recently  communicated 
to  the  Medico-Physical  Society  of  Florence, 
an  account  of  some  experiments  which  he 
has  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  dt-mon- 
stratiiig  the  immediate  and  direct  connex- 
ion between  the  vessels  of  the  mother  and 
those  of  the  foetus.  Having  injected  tlie 
vascular  system  of  a  woman  who  had  died  in 
labour,  the  placenta  being  attached  to  the 
uterus,  M.  Biancini  found  that  the  injec- 
tion had  run  into  the  chorion  and  amnion. 
On  examining  the  tortuous  vessels  of  the 
■woTub,  he  saw  that  they  penetrated  the  tis- 
sue of  the  placenta,  and  were  spread  out  on 
tlie  membranes,  and  that  they  had  deposed 
the  injected  matter  in  the  cells  described 
by  Hunter  and  Meckel.     Several    similar 


*  Graiife's  and  Walther's  Journal,  lom.  ix. 
Tart  4. 


experiments  convinced  our  autlior  of  the 
direct  passage  of  the  l)lood  from  the  mother 
to  the  embryo,  but  he  was  also  anxious  to 
show  the  immediate  return  of  tlie  blood  from 
the  embryo  to  the  mother.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose he  injected  with  mercury  tlie  umbilical 
arteries  of  a  calf,  and  found  that  the  metal, 
after  passing  through  the  placenta  and  the 
other  coverings  of  the  foetus,  entered  imme- 
diately into  the  uterus  by  some  short 
briinches,  and  thus  tilled  the  veins  of  this 
organ.  M.  Biancini  terms  these  vessels 
placsnto-uteriue  veins.  _ 


1828;   on,  a  glance  at  dr.  .toiinstone's 

"  annus  MIRABILIS." 

"  Woe  unto  the  fnolish  prophets,  that  follow  their 
own  spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing." — Ezekiel. 

To  James  Johnstone,  Esq,  M.D,,  S)C.  S^c. 

My  dear  Doctor, — Having  made  the 
acute  discovery,  that  hospital  reporters  are 
now  paid  by  the  acre  for  their  letter-press, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  that  one  of  that 
class  of  hirelings  should  again  select;  so  fer- 
tile a  theme  as  j-ourself  for  the  subject  of 
an  essay,  having,  on  a  former  occasion,  spun 
you  out  to  the  profitable  length  of  six  mor- 
tal pages.  A  more  humane  and  disinterest- 
ed motive,  however,  than  the  profits  of  my 
vocation  induces  me  to  address  you  now  : 
the  "  Fasciculi"  for  the  last  quarter  are 
flaring  before  me  in  their  scarlet  jackets, 
and  I  feel  a  friendly  impulse  from  their 
presence  to  communicate  my  opinions  on 
their  merits  and  success,  while  the  tone  of 
the  last  two  or  three  numbers  convinces 
me  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  mind  favour- 
able to  the  adoption  of  advice.  The  meta- 
morphose unquestionably  reflects  infinite 
credit  on  your  taste  in  costume,  and  skill  in 
tactics,  for  bringing  into  the  field  so  many 
forces,  arrayed,  too,  in  such  splendid  uni- 
form, out  of  the  routed  remains  of  the  late 
Meuico-Chirurgical  Review.  Their  sangui- 
nary apparel  is  now,  indeed,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  their  truculent  intent;  but 
having  thus  unfurled  the  banner  of  blood, 
why  not  inscribe  it  with  the  dagger  ?  Were 
the  arms  assorted  in  tliis  manner  to  the  tint 
of  the  scutcheon,  the  heraldry  of  the  under- 
taking would  then  be  consistently  enable- 
matic  of  that  literary  assassination  to  which  it 
aspires.  Their  appearance  in  separate  parts, 
and  at  shorter  intervals,  is  also  an  obvious 
improvement.  One  review  from  the  "  great 
unpaid"  of  the  "  Quarterly"  at  a  time  is 
quite  sufficient  to  compose  ordinary  readers 
to  the  precise  ^oint  of  agreeable  somno- 
lency ;  the  former  quantity,  of  eight  or  ten 
administered  in  one  dose,  was  in  danger  of 
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frequently  producing  actual  lethargy.  All 
these  amendments,  however,  fall  far  short 
of  the  alteration  effected  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  "  Periscope,"  for  by  this  invention 
alone  posterity  will  decide  on  your  genius. 
Though  tlie  adaptation  of  the  object-glass  to 
a  wider  horizon  must  necessarily  diminish 
its  precision,  in  the  representation  cf  images, 
in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity,  yet  the 
miniature  picture  of  medical  intelligence, 
which  is  thus  presented,  will  serve  as  an 
admirable  "  catalogue  raisonne"  to  the 
twenty  or  thirty  journals  upon  which  the 
instrument  is  to  be  employed.  But  perfec- 
tion is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  most  subtle 
contrivances  of  man  ;  and  failing  only  in  a 
comparison  with  itself,  the  "  Periscope"  will 
doubtless  exhibit  the  best  index  to  the  cur- 
rent medical  literature  of  the  day,  with  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  a  perio- 
dical form.  Could  it,  indeed,  as  perspi- 
cuously reflect  the  contents  of  these  several 
journals  in  a  space  less  than  many  of  them 
occupy,  as  its  promises  are  feasible,  the 
"  camera  obscura"  would  cease  to  be  a  phi- 
losophic wouder,  and  the  deglutive  powers 
of  the  "boa  constrictor,"  which  contrives 
to  accommodate  in  its  stomach  a  butfalo 
larger  than  itself,  would  be  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt  or  of  amazement  among  na- 
tural historians.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, however,  that  the  ingenuity  of  these 
various  designs  should  have  been  wasted  on 
an  ungrateful  profession,  insensible  to  the 
talent  which  they  display  ;  and,  in  passing 
from  their  consideration  to  the  reception 
•which  they  have  already  experienced,  I 
almost  tremble  to  lead  you  across  that  awful 
gulph  of  blasted  anticipations  which  divides 
the  commencement  from  the  termination  of 
the  enterprise.  Making  every  allowance, 
however,  ibr  the  provocation  given,  and  the 
excellence  of  some  of  the  means  taken  to 
raise  yourself  and  your  party  from  the  abyss 
into  which  you  had  been  plunged,  my  con- 
viction of  the  imprudence  of  the  entire 
scheme,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  certain 
parts  of  it,  compels  me  to  recapitulate  the 
whole  circumstances  connected  with  the 
attempt,  thougli  the  task  may  seem  ungra- 
cious. But  it  would  be  in  vain,  nay,  in- 
consistent, my  dear  Johnstone,  witli  my 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  to  conceal  from 
your  view  a  picture,  by  the  attentive  inspec- 
tion of  which,  you  can  alone  be  brought  to 
a  just  perception  of  your  late  conduct,  and 
preserved  from  a  similar  fate  in  future  ;  as 
the  gambler,  or  the  prodigal,  who  hazards 
Lis  all  on  the  cast  of  a  die  may  sometimes 
be  reformed  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
folly  of  his  life  in  the  mirror  of  description. 
Besides,  that  false  delicacy  which  might 
tempt  me  to  spare  your  feelings  the  painful 
recital  of  the  following  facts,  is  entirely  su- 


perseded by  the  superior  motive  of  serving* 
you,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  their  being 
already  present  to  your  mind,  for  of  his  er- 
rors in  this  world,  unfortunately,  man  can- 
not be  forgetful,  Lethe  being  truly,  though 
poetically,  a  river  of  another  clime,  whose 
oblivious  waters  flow  for  those  only  who 
liave  [expiated  their  offences  by  passing- 
through  the  tomb.  You  will,  therefore,  re- 
collect, that  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
pointing  out  to  your  notice  the  grave  which 
3'ou  were  preparing  for  your  wild  specula' 
tions,  you  were  totally  inaccessible  to  the 
influence  of  reason  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  that  events  have  more  than  rea- 
lised my  admonitory  predictions.  Like  the 
Pythoness  placed  on  the  tripod  over  the 
intoxicating  fumes  of  the  cavern  of  Elis,  you 
were  then  inebriated  by  a  riotous  indul- 
gence in  visionary  projects ;  like  the  same 
being,  exhausted  by  her  raptures  and  phy- 
sical exertions,  you  are  now  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  calm,  tjuiet,  and  subdued  by  the 
very  excesses  of  speculative  dissipation  : 

"  But  not  even  pleasure  to  excess  is  good 
What  most  elates  then  sinks  tlie  soul  as  low, 
^Vhen  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious 

flood. 
The  higher  still  the  exulting  billows  flow. 
The  farther  back  again  they  flagging  go, 
And  leave  us  grovelling  on  the  dreary  shore.' ' 

^'ou,  of  course,  remember  the  fantasies 
which  floated  in  your  mind  during  that  pa- 
roxysm of  prophetic  excitation,  and  the. 
awful  announcements  with  wliich  you  irf- 
troduced  the  glorious  milleuium  of  1828. 
While  the  old  worn-out  pens  were  pointing 
for  the  conflict,  the  calumnies  against  pri- 
vate character  compounding,  the  lawyers 
feeing  for  the  prosecutions,  the  mail  coaches 
and  the  stamp  office  were  hiring  for  carrying 
on  the  war  in  the  provinces,  while  these  pre- 
liminaries were  in  progress,  no  wonder  that 
revenge,  awakened  from  its  deadly  reveries 
by  the  prospect  of  immediate  gratilication, 
should  have  assumed  the  tone  of  triumph  by 
anticipation,  and  inspired  its  deluded  vic- 
tims with  the  drunken,  frantic  courage  of  a 
company  of  bacchanals  celebrating  their  mad 
orgies  during  a  Roman  saturnalia.  O,  my 
dear  Johnstone,  what  delicious  dreams  were 
these  !  when  the  circle  of  afhliation  was 
forming,  and  the  apostles  of  tlie  new  era 
saw,  as  they  danced  around  the  magic  ring, 
the  annihilation  of  the  enemy  in  the  sorcery 
of  uniting  artection.  No  wonder  that  the 
mental  clouds,  generated  by  these  mad  fes- 
tivities, should  have  excluded  every  ray  of 
reason  from  the  Christmas  rites  ;  and  that, 
in  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  the  liour,  you 
should  have  suffered  yourself  to  become  the 
"  Peter  the  Hermit "  of  the  new  crusade, 
and  scatter,  with  fanatical  profusion,  indul- 
gences of  praise,  and  of  cicmption  from  all 
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responsibilitj'  fov  past,  present,  and  future 
oftV'iices,  to  those  who  enlisted  themselves 
in  the  sacred  cause.  But  great,  it  must  he 
admitted,  were  the  objects  of  the  under- 
taking, and  commensurate  were  the  means 
adopted  for  their  consummation.  Reviews 
were  to  have  been  written,  more  valuable 
than  the  very  works  out  of  which  they  were 
composed ;  quartos  of  some  four  hundred 
pages,  priced  four  pounds,  were  to  liave 
been  reduced  into  a  few  pages  by  a  novel 
S])ecies  of  condensation,  and  sold  for  "  four- 
I)ence  sterling  ;"  hospital  reporters,  by  the 
assistance  of  improved  chronometers,  were 
to  teach  time  itself  more  accurate  move- 
ments during  the  performance  of  operations, 
to  measure  every  incision  by  a  scale  of  equal 
parts,  and  instead  of  describing  the  opera- 
tor's motions  in  words,  to  represent  them  in 
papyroplastics.  The  articles  on  medical 
politics  were  to  have  silenced  for  ever  the 
declamations  of  the  radical  press,  and  all 
that  it  had  ever  done  in  exposing  error,  re- 
forming abuse,  and  diffusing  professional 
information,  was  to  have  been  proved  false, 
■worthless,  and  injurious  to  society ;  while 
"  periscopes,"  constructed  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, were  to  catch  the  phases  of  the 
medical  world  long  before  they  became  visi- 
ble to  ordinary  mortals,  and,  by  a  species 
of  optical  condensation,  to  realise  the  pro- 
perties ascribed  to  the  "  mirror  of  vanity  " 
in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  of  whose  listless 
tenants— 

"  One  great  amusement  of  their  liousehold 

was, 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Still  as  they  turned  it,  all  things  that  do  pass, 
Upon  this  ant-hill,  earth !  " 

The  writers  in  The  Lancet  were  to  have 
been  demonstrated  dunces,  hirelings,  vil- 
lains, fitter  to  figure  in  the  pillory  than 
in  the  pages  of  a  scientific  journal,  minis- 
tering to  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  the  profession.  By  a  similar  process 
of  reasonini,^,  its  friends  were  to  abjure 
their  own  principles  recorded  in  its  columns, 
the  moment  the  sun  of  the  new  system 
ascended  the  literary  horizon  ;  or,  in  default 
of  this  act  of  self-desertion,  that  genius,  for 
which  they  had  hitherto  obtained  credit 
with  the  public,  was  to  have  been  at  once 
dissipated  in  the  torrid  zone  of  threatened 
talent,  like  the  diamond  in  the  focus  of  the 
burning  glass  ;  and  those  springs  of  know- 
ledge, from  which  a  grateful  and  admiring- 
world  had  so  long  drank,  to  be  instantly 
dried  up  in  the  simoom,  issuing  from  the 
premises  of  Longman  and  Highley.  Atheists, 
infidels,  materialists,  septembrisers,  were 
the  tender  appellations,  by  which  those 
men  were  to  have  been  pointed  out  to  the 
odium  of  a  class  of  society,  which  unfortu- 
nately but  requires  a  glance  at  its  game,  to 


run  it  down  with  the  keen  perseverance  of 
the  blood-hound.  The  anomalous  state  of 
medical  economy,  and  its  disastrous  conse- 
(juenccs  to  the  best  and  most  useful  depart- 
ment of  the  profession,  were  now  to  be 
held  as  the  perfections  of  an  infallible  and 
allwise  scheme  of  government,  in  which 
"  whatever  is,  is  right,"  though  its  mis- 
chievous tendencies  and  inconsistency  were 
for  years  the  subjects  of  demonstration,  and 
the  themes  of  unremitting  complaint.  ]'u- 
pils,  who  had  been  exalted  from  slaves  into 
freemen,  by  being  taught  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  to  consult  their  own  interests, 
were  again  to  be  subjected  to  the  birch  of 
masters  who  doled  out  their  patronage,  not 
according  to  desert,  but  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  basest  truckler  to  their 
despotic  and  corrupt  schemes  of  monopoly. 
The  tactics,  in  short,  of  the  "  Beacons, 
Blackwoods,  and  Bulls,"  were  to  have 
been  transferred  from  these  sinks  of  British 
politics,  to  the  purer  and  more  philan- 
thropic pursuits  of  science  ;  and  with,  it 
was  hoped,  some  portion  of  that  baneful 
influence,  which  these  vile  advocates  of 
negro  slaverj',  have  hitherto  exercised  over 
the  destinies  of  their  country.  The  most 
amusing  part  of  this  extraordinary  under- 
taking was,  that  while  in  the  progress  of 
accomplishment,  it  was  really  taken  for 
granted,  that  The  Lancet — no,  the  Lior*-, 
was  to  lie  down  in  his  lair,  and  suffer  him- 
self to  have  been  devoured  by  the  very  ver- 
min generated  in  his  offal,  and  cherished  by 
his  lieat.  The  small  snarling  curs,  whom. 
he  liad  scared  into  obscurity  by  his  first 
roar,  becoming  accustomed  to  his  voice,  and 
instructed  by  his  habits,  imagined  they  might 
make  up  by  union  of  numbers  for  individual 
insignificancy,  and  thus  overcome  the  lord 
of  the  forest,  by  clubbing  their  might,  and 
mimicking  his  plans  of  war.  With  a  magna- 
nimity characteristic  of  his  strength,  he  did 
permit,  for  a  while,  these  diminutive  ag- 
gressors to  indulge  in  their  vanity,  and  even 
to  yelp  a  j'ell  of  triumjdj,  mistaking  his  pa- 
tience for  want  of  courage  and  power,  well 
knowing  that  he  had  merely  to  raise  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  that  the 
whole  fry  would  fall  around  him  "  like  dew- 
drops"  from  his  own  mane.  Well,  the 
grand  assault  has  been  made — the  one-sided 
combat  in  which,  "  si  rixa  ubi  tu  pulsas, 
ego  vapiilo  tantum,"  was  to  have  been  the 
motto  of  the  contest — and  what,  my  dear 
Johnstone,  have  been  the  results  'i  Tlie 
recital  is  a  bitter  medicine  ;  but,  as  it  may 
save  3'ou  a  visit  to  Anticyra,  or  a  sojourn  in 
the  lonely  isle  of  Loch  Lomond,  it  must  be 
swallowed.  You  will,  therefore,  be  so 
good  as  to  bring  to  mind  here,  the  pre- 
dictions and  puffing  with  which  you  ushered 
in  the  birth  of  the  first  champion  in  the 
conflict — Longmaa's  Cameleon,  which,  after 
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changing  its  hue  each  day  of  its  appearance, 
at  lengtli  settled  into  its  present  chlorotic 
tint,  emblematic  of  its  tendency  tea  decline. 
No  one  less  than  a  Laker  and  a  Poet- 
laureate,  it  appears,  was  considered  worthy 
of  putting  forward  its  pretensions;  and  its 
friends  and  parents, 

"  Like  that  deep-mouthed  Bceotian'  Savage 
Landor,* 
Rlistaking   for   a  swan,  rogue  Southey's 
gander," 

accordingly,  had  the  prodigy  prefaced  by 
that  elegant  inditer  of  liexameters,  birlli- 
day  odes,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  I  need  scarcely 
acquaint  you  with  the  iurtlier  history  of 
this  greatest  abortion  of  modern  literature. 
After  exhausting  the  bankrupt  portfolios  of 
]\lr,  Charles  .I3ell  and  the  Bats,  becoming, 
for  awhile,  the  congenial  conduit  of  their 
drivel,  and  receiving  one  gash  from  the 
catlin  of  jNIr,  Samuel  Cooper,  the  "  old 
liack  of  a  journalist,"  who  was  ashamed  to 
reappear,  "  pro])ria  per.sona,"  before  the 
]iwblic,  has  slirunk  into  the  contempt  and 
obscurity  from  wiiich  he  attempted  to  creep 
under  false  colours.  Pitied  by  its  oppo- 
uenls,  and  despised  by  its  very  supporters 
as  unworthy  even  of  them,  it  is  lingering  out 
the  most  loathsome  of  all  literary  existence, 
the  very  personification  of  squalid  authorism 
and  decay,  without  the  ]iower  of  wounding 
the  enemies  ofits  principles,  or  advancing  the 
cause  of  its  friends,  'ihe  "fasciculi"  follow- 
ed, but,  alas  !  they  too  have  experienced  a 
similar  fate.  The  attempt  to  compress  into  so 
marrow  a  receptacle  the  property  of  authors, 
was  viewed  with  much  the  same  feeling  by 
the  public,  as  they  would  look  on  the  clown 
in  Mother  Goose,  attempting  to  transfer  to 
his  pockets  every  moveable  article  within 
his  reach.  The  notes  of  admiration,  italics, 
and  Roman  capitals,  for  which  a  type- 
founder must  have  been  exclusively  era- 
ployed,  and  set  up  in  your  pages  to  point 
out  a  meaning  otherwise  unintelligible,  as 
milestones  are  set  up  to  direct  a  traveller, 
and  all  t!ie  other  typographical  artifices,  by 
which  dulness  was  masqueraded  in  the  garb 
of  wit,  have  but  excited  pity  for  the  poverly 
of  intellect,  which  could  stoop  to  such  me- 
chanical efforts  at  eil'ect.  You  took  im- 
proper liberties  with  the  classics,  until 
syntax  and  jirosody,  as  if  to  avenge  the  in- 
sult, "  wrote  you  down  an  ass."  To  give 
an  air  of  independence  to  your  political 
twattle,  you  took  a  similar  license  in  dealing 
with  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  you 
soon  found  your  mistake  ;  for,  no  sooner  did 
that  venerable  old  lady  put  on  her  specta- 
cles, and  draw  up  her  wrinkles  into  a  frown 
of  disapprobation,  than,  scared  by  the  looks 
of  the  harridan,  you  fell  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
and,  in  the  lowest  wliine  of  penitential  j 
servility,  declared  that  you  had  no  design  i 


on  }ier  immaculate  virtue.  No,  no.  Doctor, 
it  requires  some  tiesh,  blood,  and  courage,  to 
tame  shrews  of  that  description  :  had  Petni- 
chio  been  a  dyspeptic,  Catherine  had  re- 
mained untamed.  You  also  gave  free  scojie 
to  your  talerit  for  jier.sonal  abuse,  and  wliat 
a  specimen  of  mental  imbecility  iias  it  dis- 
closed "J  No  doubt  you  coirimenced  on  a 
lofty  key,  among  the  very  treble  stops  of 
the  organ  of  vituperation  ;  but,  from  the 
first  frantic  scream  of  attack,  down  to  your 
expiring  groan,  you  have  been  descending 
an  octave  lower  iu  each  "  fasciculus," 

"Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast 
profound !" 

until,  in  your  last  effort,  you  appear  like  aa 
exliausted  iiymjdi  of  Billingsgate,  your  arms 
a-kimbo,  your  hands  clenched,  eyes  immove- 
ably  fixed  in  their  sockets,  teeth  gaping 
furiously  but  harmlessly  through  your  re- 
tracted lips,  aud  exclaiming  tliat  ultimate 
monosyllabic  concentration  of  baiHed  rage, 
"  lie,  lie,  lie!"  Not  one  word,  ray  dear 
Doctor,  more,  are  you  able  to  utter.  Next 
came  the  lawsuits,  and  how  they  ended,  3'ou 
need  scarcely  be  informed.  The  hero  of 
one  of  these  jdots,  valuing  his  reputation  at 
t)ie  modest  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
though  he  had  to  conceal  his  nam^e  in  be- 
coming Longman's  hireling,  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  a  jury,  who,  with  a 
more  moderate  notion  of  his  talents  and 
fame,  estimated  both  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  five  pounds  steiling  !  It  was  really  top 
bad  ;  an  editor  set  up  soul  and  body  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  auction,  and  only  to  bring- 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  ]Mr. 
Guthrie  followed  his  unfortunate  friend 
Roderick,  and  with,  a  still  more  ludicrous 
result.  Like  Sir  Vt'illiam  Draper,  he  stands 
forward  t!ie  liero  of  del'eat.  ^Vitnesses 
would  not  suppress  the  truth,  or  perjure 
themselves  in  his  defence,  so  he  took  to  his 
heels.  But,  in  mercy  to  human  nature,  let 
his  case  rest  in  peace  ;  for  though  the  duty 
which  I  owe  to  you,  demands  the  truth  to 
be  told,  yet  there  are  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  transaction,  which  had 
better  be  concealed  from  view.  The  friends 
of  The  Lancet,  and  its  writers,  had  next  to 
stand  the  fierce  assault  of  Longman's  legion. 
Among  these,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Dr.  Haslara 
were  selected  as  the  subjects  of  especial  at- 
tack. You  recollect  ali  the  pains  and  spe- 
cial pleading  with  wliich  you  sought  to  con- 
vince tlie  world,  that  the  former  was  iiot  an 
original  genius.  But  if  he  be  not  an  origi- 
nal genius,  iu  what  part,  my  dear  Doctor,  of 
the  scale  of  mind,  is  his  assailant  to  find 
his  proportional  place"?  If  Lavvrence  does 
not  stand  at  th3  pc^int  of  genius  on  the  scale 
of  intellect,  will  his  calumniator  ])resumo 
even  to  include  himself  witiiin  the  zero  of 
the  same  standard  !    To  measure  the  dis- 
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tance  between  both,  tlie  critical  thermome- 
ter shoiiUt  be  griidiiated  anew,  anil  some 
term  more  expressive  of  dulness  than  con- 
gelation, invented  to  define  tlie  difference. 
By  some  such  contrivance,  could  Dr.  Has- 
1am  be  discriminated  in  a  proper  manner 
from  his  commentator,  who  is  literally  un- 
wortliy  of  manufacturing-  tlie  ink  with  which 
the  "  Lectures  on  the  intellectual  composi- 
tion of  man"  were  written.  The  provincial 
correspondents  were  considered  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  neglected  in  the  general 
assault  ;  but  in  what  relation  do  they  now 
stand  witli  respect  to  tlieir  assailants  1 
Kriuensis,  "  the  Irish  vagabond,  tlie  half 
rebel,  half  surgeon,"  as  he  had  been  called 
hv  the  pious  Dr.  Copland  some  twelve 
niontlis  ago,  is  showing  in  intellectual  ver- 
dure, "  the  might  that  slumbers  in  a 
Paddy's  arm  ;"  while  his  calumniator  lies 
entombed  in  his  own  mausoleum,  seared, 
withered,  ceasing,  like  a  skeleton  desiccated 
in  the  desert,  even  to  annoy  the  public  by 
the  pestilent  fumes  of  decomposing  author- 
ism.  His  servile  imitator,  as  you  have  in  i 
your  critical  discernment  been  pleaiod  to ' 
designate  Scotus,  was  also  to  Iiave  been  cut  I 
up,  his  cases  anal vsed,  and  the  subjects  of 
his  criticism  implored  to  contradict  his 
statements.  The  retort  has  been  broken  ; 
the  cases  liave  stood  the  test,  and  the  olhcers 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  his  charges  in  tlieir  reports.  Justice,  of 
course,  he  could  not  expect  at  your  liands  ; 
and  "  well  might  you  rage,  he  gave  you  but 
rour  due."  Should  you  only  survive  as 
editor  for  a  little  longer,  you  may  expect, 
in  a  small  account  to  be  settled  between 
you  and  him,  tliat  he  will  extend  his  cour- 
tesy to  your  claims,  for  he  has  a  taste  for 
acting  up  to  his  country's  motto,  "  Nemo 
me  impane  lacessit."  To  these  editorial 
exertions,  the  assistance  of  that  beautiful 
race,  the  "  Bats"  was  added,  wlionosooner 
found  an  emunctory  fur  their  peccant  hu- 
mours, than  tliey  attempted  to  purify  them- 
selves from  the  stains  affixed  to  their  cha- 
racter. ]\Ir.  Earle's  chin-up,  Mr.  Keate's 
twitter,  Mr.  Brodie's  "  pins  and  needles," 
yir  Anthony's  resuscitation  of  the  humoral 
pathology,  all  joined  in  one  liarmonious  din, 
which  died  away,  unheeded  and  harmless 
as  the  hissing-  of  the  sea-surf  against  the 
rock.  !\Iore  than  half  of  tlie  magic  era, 
18-J8,  has  been  spent  in  these  idle  s)>ecula- 
tions,  without  accomplishing  one  object  for 
which  the  crusade  was  undertaken.  There, 
ray  dear  Johnstone,  istlie  enemy  stilHn  pos- 
session of  the  field;  his  colours  flying  tri- 
umphantly over  your  head  ;  as  pleasant,  po- 
pular, and  instructive  as  ever,  and  without 
bringing  one  of  his  reserves  into  action. 
Look  at  him,  inspect  him  closely,  and  can 
you  discern  one  tint  of  disease  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;    feel  his  pulse,  and  do  you  not 


perceive  a  promise  of  patriarchal  old  a<2;e  in 
every  beat?  Just  ajiply  the  stfthoscope  to 
his  cliest,  and  can  you  discover  a  single 
consumptive  rale  to  interrujjt  the  melodious 
nmrmur  of  healthy  respiration  that  issues 
from  his  breast  1  On  tlie  contrary,  instead  of 
being  injured  by  the  late  assault,  tlie  gentle 
exercise  which  !;e  has tnkeninlaughing  down 
the  assailants,  has  but  improved  his  lualth, 
and  has  made  him  anxious  for  a  more  dig- 
nified o])portunity  of  showing  his  strength, 
and  drawing  out  his  resources.  Should  such 
an  occasion  arise,  auxiliaries,  of  whom,  in 
your  lamentable  ignorance  of  all  that  is 
passin^;  aiound  you  here,  you  know  nothing, 
would  instantly  start  up  at  his  beck.  There 
is  not  a  county  hospital  in  England  which 
would  not  send  its  volunteers  to  the  war  ;  a 
Royal  Infirmary  in  all  Scotland,  from  whicli 
lialf  a  dozen  of  pathological  "  warlocks" 
would  not  march  across  the  "  border"  with 
their  amputating  knives  turned  into  clay- 
mores ;  nor  a  disjiensary  in  the  whole  of 
tJiatloyal  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland,  from  which  you  would  not  have  a 
"  shelelah"  flourished  over  your  head.  But 
you  are  really  asleep  with  your  eyes  open  ; 
in  a  sort  of  waking  drcnni,  in  which,  though 
conscious  of  surrounding  objects,  you  ara 
yet  unable  to  comprehend  their  nature  and 
relations,  or  3-ou  could  never  have  been 
g-uilty  of  the  egregious  folly  of  solemnising 
the  Christmas  festivals  by  such  mad  predic- 
tions. To  expect  that  the  scattered  forces 
of  your  little  band,  debilitated  by  years, 
enervated  by  a  long  servitude  in  the  cause 
of  corruption,  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant  by 
tlie  desertion  of  all  who  had  an)-  respect  for 
their  character,  and  with,  for  their  sujiport, 
but  one  or  two  out  of  the  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  surgeons,  physicians,  medical  stu- 
dents, gentlemen-amateurs,  apothecaries, 
aurists,  chiropodists,  cuppers,  shamjiooers, 
oculists,  accoucheurs,  empirics,  who  com- 
pose the  medical  profession  ;  to  expect  that 
such  a  band  of  blockheads,  and  with  such 
trifling  support,  could  compete  with  The 
Lancet,  patronised  by  the  whole  preceding 
multitude,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  read 
it,  was,  to  say  tlie  least  of  the  matter,  be- 
yond all  calculation,  ridiculous.  Not  to 
speak  of  our  readers  in  tlie  neighbourl;ood 
of  John  o'  Groat,  in  the  loneliest  wilds  of 
Wales,  on  the  margins  of  all  the  bogs  in 
Ireland,  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Colonies, 
and  in  America,  The  Laxcet  is  now  the 
standard  of  medical  science  in  tlie  caintal  of 
the  '■  celestial  empire  ;"  while  from  a  letter 
lately  received  from  a  brotiier  reporter, 
whose  cases  of  Cossacks  and  JMoslem  in  the 
impending  campaign,  will  constitute  a  new 
era  in  military  surgerj-,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you,  that,  next  to  the  liihle  and  Koran, 
it  is  held  in  the  greatest  estimation  at  Mos- 
cow and  Constantinople.     To  such  an  uni- 
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versal  opposition,  "  extending  through  all 
extent,"  what  had  you  to  offer  in  tlie  way  of 
circulation'?  To  convince  you  of  your  error, 
to  throw  some  light  on  disputed  points  of 
geography,  and  as  a  curiosity  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  human  laci-,  we  must  cer- 
tainly have  a  list  of  subscribers, — I  mean  a 
volume  of  990  pages,  such  as  tlie  last  of 
The  Lancet  ;  not  some  half  dozen  of  names, 
such  as  figure  at  the  end  of  a  "  fasciculus" 
once  a  quarter.  Only  tiiink,  tlierefore,  of 
your  fatuity  to  propose  a  contest  with  an 
enemy  spreading  from  pole  to  pole,  while 
your  name  v/as  strictly  confined  to  places 
accessible  by  steamboats  and  stage  coaches. 
To  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  a  few 
copies  of  the  Bat  Journals  may  liave  been 
carried  by  these  conveyances,  to  complete 
the  collections  of  a  few  medical  Dibdins 
residing  in  these  vulgar  places,  and  curious 
in  the  literary  monstrosities  of  the  age  ;  but 
beyond  Poolaphooka,  where  the  Liffey  leaps 
from  its  mountain  cradle  into  the  plains  of 
Kildare,  did  "  Roderick"  or  "  fasciculus'' 
ever  yet  pass,  nor  ever  slumber  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  Nevis.  Into  such  re- 
spectable localities,  not  one  of  the  Highleys, 
thel'nderwoods,  tlie  Longman's,  or  any  other 
of  the  non-medical  proprietors'  jieriodicals 
ever  yet  entered.  Here,  my  dear  John- 
stone, are  "  materials  for  thinking"  beyond 
what  Burton  ever  thought  of.  The  results 
of  the  contest  have  been  placed  before  you; 
and  the  inutility  of  contending  with  ;;ucli 
an  opposition  must  be  apparent.  The  moral 
of  the  conversation  which  I  have  been  hold- 
ing with  you  for  the  last  Iralf  hour,  and  in 
which  I  have  perhaps  been  more  familiar 
than  polite,  as  I  am  always  in  my  letters  to 
particular  friends,  is  equally  obvious,  and 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  lost  on  your  better 
sense  in  the  moments  of  cooler  reflection. 
Beaten,  undoubtedly  you  must  admit,  you 
liave  been,  and  without  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  retrieving  your  shattered  for- 
tunes. If,  therefore,  there  be  a  publisher 
of  a  medical  magazine  of  any  kind,  who  has 
been  seduced  by  your  advice,  and  that  of 
your  routed  party  into  the  ruinous  specu- 
lation of  printing  journals,  and  puffing  tliem 
off  in  ingenious  advertisements,  but  which 
journals  it  is  utterly  impossible  can  ever  be 
sold,  advise  him  without  one  hour's  delay,  to 
set  the  copy-right  up  to  auction,  and  we  will 
"  help  to  bury  whom  we  helped  to  starve," 
giving  him  the  price  of  a  coffin,  lest  the  de- 
ceased should  go  to  the  grave  without  the 
usual  forms  of  a  Christian  burial.  Pope, 'you 
are  aware,  was  offered  ten  pounds  by  Swift  to 
turn  Protestant ;  I  will  imitate  his  generous 
conduct,  and  give  you  the  same  sum  for  the 
"  fasciculi ;"  but  on  condition,  however, 
that  you  do  not  become  a  political  penitent, 
and  attempt  to  injure  the  cause  of  justice, 
by  assuming  the  piiuciples,  aad  entering  the 


ranks  of  its  advocates.  Should  this  offer 
be  taken,  there  must,  of  course,  be  some 
hands  thrown  out  of  employment,  perhaps 
on  the  ])arish,  and  for  whom  it  is  but  cha- 
rity^ to  make  some  provision.  If,  then,  there 
be  an  editor  paid  one  hundred  a  year  for  the 
performance  of  duties,  which,  along  with 
his  sterility  of  talent,  have  entailed  on  him 
the  intolerable  evils  of  poverty  and  dyspep- 
sia, let  him  not  despond  ;  we  will  use  our 
utmost  exertion  to  provide  for  him  as  visit- 
ing assistant  to  some  respectable  apothe- 
cary, with  a  comfortable  salary,  and  a  per- 
centage on  collecting  the  bills.  There  is 
another  class  of  persons  still  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  tliis  arrangement,  and  for  whom 
a  similarity  of  pursuits  renders  me  interested 
in  their  fate ;  I  of  course  allude  to  hospital 
reporters.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  young 
gentleman  connected  with  these  intellec- 
tual bankrupt  establishments,  who  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  ejected  from  his  garret  or  his 
cellar,  through  the  stoppage  of  payment,  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  se- 
curing him  a  situation  in  the  navy  at  thirty 
seven  pounds  a  year,  and  the  full  allowance 
of  salt  junks  and  rusk  biscuits.  The  alter- 
native is  no  doubt  a  severe  one  ;  but  after 
all,  the  prospect  of  promotion  even  in  the 
naval  service,  is  preferable,  and  the  occu- 
pation much  more  respectable  than  that  of 
being  a  hanger-on  in  the  wards  of  a  public 
hospital,  the  scoff"  of  students,  and  the  obe- 
dient tool  of  power  in  palliating  its  deeds  of 
blood.  If  a  spaik  of  philanthrojiy  yet 
glows  in  your  bosom,  you  will,  my  dear 
Doctor,  co-operate  with  us  in  carrying  these 
humane  designs  into  immediate  execution. 
But  should  you  still  persist  in  clinging  to  a 
desperate  cause,  and  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
martyrdom,  I  would  by  all  means  advise  you, 
before  you  suffer  more  for  its  sake,  to  col- 
lect into  some  suitable  place  the  unsold 
copies  of  tlie  Bat  Press  for  the  last  half  year, 
"  redeemed  from  tapers  and  defrauded  tires" 
out  of  the  metropolitan  shop  windows,  where 
their  beautiful  tints  have  been  bleached  out 
and  buzzed  upon  by  blue  flies  since  their 
publication,  to  form  them  into  a  funereal 
pile  of  your  disappointed  hopes — to  cast 
3-ourself  lieroically  en  this  altar  of  ill-fated 
ambition — and  throwing  one  last  lingering 
glance  on  your  triumphant  rival,  while  some 
sympathising  hand  applies  the  fatal  torch, 
exclaim  with  Dido,  in  the  language  of  re- 
vengeful desperation : — 

"  Hauriat  hunc  oculis  ignem  crudelis  ab 
alto 
Dardanus  et  nostroe  secura  ferat  omina 
mortis  Y' 

A  Hospital  Reporter. 
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DR.    MACKINTOSH    ON    II YDnOCEPHALUa. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — If  you  consider  the  enclosed  paper 
worthy  of  going  hefore  tlie  profession,  I 
beg  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  the  Lancet. 
I  am  induced  to  make  this  request  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  my  pupils,  and  1  have 
made  choice  of  the  Lancet,  myself,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

1.  To  test  your  liberality,  as  you  must  be 
aware  of  having  given  a  favourable  notice  of 
Dr.  Monro's  work. 

2.  Because  I  feel  convinced  your  publi- 
cation has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  suf- 
fering liumanity,  and  will  ultimately  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  profession.  The  re- 
medies  employed  have  been,  in  my  opinion, 
too  severe  ;  but  vou  may  have  found,  in 
the  course  of  your  own  experience,  tliat 
severe  diseases,  which  have  become  deeply 
rooted,  requite  the  application  of  the  actual 
cauterie. 

o.  Because  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
your  Journal  is  the  one,  in  most  extensive 
circulation,  botli  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  I 
believe  you  to  be  as  honest  and  impartial 
as  any  of  your  contemporaries. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Mackintosh. 
31,  Albany  Street, 
Edinburgh,  26  April,  1828. 

Inquiry  iiito  the  Causes  of  the  Effusion  in  the 
Disease  denominated  H ydroccphulus  Aculus, 
being  the  Sulject  of  two  Lectures,  delivered  to 
his  Pupils,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1828, 
by  John  Mackintosh,  M. I).,  acting  Sur- 
geon to  the  Ordnance,  in  Nortli  Britain, 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
&c.  in  Edinburgh. 

Gentlemen, — Having  described  to  you, 
yesterday,  the  morbid  changes  produced 
within  the  skull  by  inflammation  of  tlie 
meninges  of  the  brain,  and  having  exhi- 
bited drawings  and  preparations,  represent- 
ing these  changes  ;  I  have  now  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  waterj^  exuda- 
tion whicli  is  so  often  found  on  dissections. 
But  before  entering  into  this  investigation, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  two  works 
on  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  have  lately 
come  from  the  press.  One  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie  ;  the  other  from  that  of 
Dr.  Monro — names  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession in  all  parts  of  tlie  universe  where 
medicine  is  cultivated.  The  first  is  a  zealous 
and  useful  pathologist,  and  a  practical  writer 
on  various  subjects,  and  the  first  physician 
in   Scotland.    The  second  is  professor  of 


anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgli, 
author  of  several  anatomical  works;  and 
more  jiarticulaily  of  one  on  the  morbid  ana- 
tcmiy  of  the  gullet,  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  is  now  justly  considered  as  a  valua- 
ble publication.  1  deem  it  my  duty,  how- 
ever, to  state,  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
that  Dr.  Monro  is  not  known  in  Edinburgh 
as  a  practical  man,  daily  in  the  habit  of  in- 
terrogating diseases  at  the  bed-side,  wliich 
a  stranger  would  su])pose  liini  to  be  from  the 
style  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  work  on 
hydrocephalus.  It  is  also  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  these  works  have  undergone  va- 
rious criticisms  by  different  reviewers;  and 
it  ap])ears  to  me,  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  books  themselves,  as  well  as  the  re- 
views that  there  has  been  some  unac- 
countable secret  influence  at  work.  It  grieves 
me  to  think  of  the  venality  which  pervades 
tlie  medical  periodical  press  ;  and  in  making 
this  remark,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  my 
feelings  if  1  could,  in  truth  and  justice,  ex- 
clude that  of  Scotland  from  the  charge.  The 
press  would  be  a  powerful  and  useful  en- 
gine in  medicine,  were  it  properly  directed, 
if  it  actually  exposed  the  nakedness  of  false 
and  erroneous  views,  and  applauded  onli/ 
those  which  were  good  and  true.  Instead 
of  this  line  of  conduct,  the  editors  will,  ge- 
nerally, be  found  to  look  at  the  names  of  the 
authors,  and  if  they  prove  to  be  friends  and 
partisans,  and  still  more  particularly  if  pa- 
trons, the  work  is  praised.  If  tlie  authors 
are  not  friends,  if  they  are  independent- 
minded,  men;  and  still  more  particularly, 
if  the}'  are  not  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
editors,  then  an  opposite  course  is  too  gene- 
rally adopted.  You,  who  are  as  yet  un- 
acquainted with  the  wicked  ways  of  this 
world,  and  more  particularly  witli  the  sel- 
fish conduct  of  reviewers,  will  naturally  ex- 
claim, how  can  these  things  be.  Listen, 
gentlemen,  to  the  following  statement,  for 
the  truth  of  winch  I  pledge  myself.  A 
higldy  accomplished  gentleman,  wlio  had 
finished  liis  studies,  and  graduated  many 
years  before,  did  ine  the  honour  of  attending 
my  lectures  during  a  temporary  residence 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  my  views  on  the  jmtlio- 
logy  of  erysipelas,  and  the  practical  con- 
clusions wliich  were  deduced,  that  having 
an  ojiportunity  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
put  tlieiu  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
with  the  best  possible  results.  He  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  was 
pleased  to  speak  in  perhaps  too  flattering 
terms,  of  mo  as  a  pathologist.  It  was  sent 
to  a  journalist,  but  returned,  and  was  not 
finally  accepted,  till  all  notice  of  my  name 
was  erased  from  its  pages  by  the  express 
desire  of  one  of  the  editors. 

The  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  have 
given  a  favourable  review  of  Dr.  Monro's 
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book,  in  tlieir  last  number,  wliilst  that 
of  Dr.  Abercroiiibie,  which  was  published 
before  the  otbpr,  has  passed  unnoticed,  even,  1 
am  told,  in  the  list  of  books  received  by  the  edi- 
tors ;  but  tlie  reasons  are  too  evident;  Dr. 
Aberciorabie  is  not  a  jnvjessor !  He  was 
chosen  by  the  public  and  by  the  profession, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  to  fill  the 
high  rank  of  cnnsulling;  physician,  from  tliat 
of  surgeon  apotliecury,  while  many  hungry 
physicians,  who  were  waiting  in  their  closets 
for  employment,  were  passed  over  !  But  as 
soon  as  this  review  appeared,  a  very  un- 
pleasant sensation  took  place  among  former 
editors  and  supporters  of  this  Journal  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  youngeredi- 
tors  have  more  than  once  found  it  conve- 
nient to  favour  particular  friends,  they  will 
be  compelled  on  this  occasion  to  make  the 
amende  honorable,  to  one  who  formerly 
raised  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal as  high,  as  their  own  long,  stupid,  re- 
views, and  original  articles,  have  since  sunk 
it  in  public  estimation.* 

As  to  the  London  reviewers,  I  do  not 
know  them  so  vs'ell ;  but  one  circumstance 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  from  a  respect- 
able source,  which  I  shall  also  mention  to 
you.  A  favourable  notice  of  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie's  work  a])peared  in  the  Lancet. 
A  contemporary  journalist  had  an  article  en 
the  same  subject  which  was  actually  printed, 
or  printing  ;  but  because  it  was  cast  much  in 
the  same  mould,  the  liberal-minded  editor 
suppressed  it ;  merely,  it  is  said,  because 
he  would  not  praise  that,  which  had  been 
commended  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet  !  ! 

I  shall  now  ])roceed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  watery  fluid  which  is  so  fre- 
<]uently  found  in  the  heads  of  children  who 
have  died  of  the  disease  denominated  hydro- 
cephalus acutus. 

It  is  believed,  by  most  of  the  best  patlio- 
logists  of  the  present  day,  that  the  effusion 
depends,  in  general,  on  j)revious  inflamma- 
tory action.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Dr. 
Monro's  book  is  directed  to  prove  that  it  is 
almost  always,  if  not  altogether,  the  efl'ect 
of  debility.  'I'hus  attempting  to  revive  the 
ancient  pathology  of  hydrocephalus  acutus, 
(which  hapjtily  was  not  only  neglected,  but 
nearly  forgotten,)  and  of  course  tending  to 
throw  disrepute  upon  the  dejjlfting  plan  of 
treatment,  which,  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed in  the  ])ropor  stage  of  the  disease, 
lias  been  found  to  be  so  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults. 


*  Since  this  lecture  was  delivered,  a  re- 
riew  of  Dr.  Abercromhie's  book  has  ap- 
peared in  the  I'^diiiburgh  Journal.  It  is 
evidently  the  ])roduction  of  an  old  fish,  as 
the  young  fry,  it  ia  aaid,  could  not  be  trusted 
on  the  occasion. 


I  shall  conduct  this  inquiry  by  following 
Dr.  Monro's  facts  and  arguments,  and  com- 
menting upon  them,  as  they  aie  detailed  in 
tlie  chapter  which  treats  "  of  the  cause  of 
t!ie  effusion  in  acute  hj'drocepjialus,"  at 
page  100. 

Every  individual  in  the  profession  will 
agree  with  the  author,  that  "  this  point 
merits  the  inost  particular  attention,  as  it  re- 
gulates  the  mode  of  averting  and  of  curing 
the  disease."  After  noticing  tlie  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  the  effusion  ia 
owing  to  some  degree  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, he  states,  at  page  101,  that  "before 
subscribing  to  such  an  hypothesis,"  "  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  disease 
usually  occurs  in  persons  Avho  are  disposed 
to  inflammatory  disorders  at  or  near  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  when  the  human  body  is  most 
liable  to  suffer  from  inflammatory  diseases." 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  hydrocephalus  is  so 
rare  after  puberty,  when  the  constitution 
is  most  liable  to  inflammatory  disorders, 
tliatCullen,  and  other  writers  of  eminence, 
have  described  it  as  being  peculiar  only  to 
infancy."  On  referring  to  the  work  of  Cul- 
len,  I  find  only  two  pages,  and  seven  lines  on 
a  third  page,  devoted  to  inflammatory  afl'ec- 
lions  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  mem- 
branes, and  nothing  is  said  there  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  in  the  other  volume,  page  2,  he 
mentions  hydrocephalus  in  the  chapter  on 
apojjlexy,  and  all  he  says  upon  this  vast  and 
important  subject,  is  compressed  into  three 
lines,  in  the  shape  of  an  erroneous  defini- 
tion. I  am  not  certain  that  watery  effu- 
sion in  the  brain  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  children  than  in  adults.  But  grant- 
ing that  is  the  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  consider,  1st.  The  wonderful 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  circulation  ; 
2dly.  The  rapid  growth  of  every  part  ; 
3dly.  The  large  size  of  the  head,  the  change 
the  brain  undergoes  in  appearance  and  con- 
sistence ;  4thly.  The  great  activity  of  the 
circulation  and  increased  nervous  irritability 
at  that  period  of  life  ;  othly.  Diflicult  den- 
tition, which  favours  a  determination  to- 
wards the  head  ;  and  6thly  and  lastly,  the 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  nurses  and  parents 
of  distinguishing  diseases  which  are  slight 
at  first,  insidious  in  their  attack  and  pro- 
gress, and  deceitful  in  appearance.  Ordi- 
nary attendants  cannot  detect  giddiness  in  a 
child  ;  "  it  is  fretful,  but  then  it  has  «o  fever  ; 
and  as  it  lias  been  often  worse  before,  and 
got  well  without  the  Doctor,  we  shall  not 
send  for  him  now,  particularly  as  we  can 
never  get  rid  qf  him,  and  then  he  sends  us  so 
many  drugs,  and  runs  up  such  a  bill."  This 
is  the  kind  of  language  too  generally  used  ; 
and  when  the  Doctor  is  called,  he  finds  the. 
acute  stage  over,  the  effusion  has  taken 
place,  aud  the  child  ia  labouring  under  all 
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tlie  effects  of  pressure  of  the  brain,  and  per- 
lnjps  (lies  next  day.  It  is  from  occasionally 
seeinj;  cases  of  iliis  descri[iuon,  that  some 
medical  men  form  the  opinion,  that  there 
lias  been  no  acute  stage,  and  that  the  eflusion 
is  the  effect  of  debility  ;  whereas,  if  an  adult 
feels  headach,  particularly  attended  with 
giddiness,  he  takes  fright ;  still  more  so  if  he 
is  also  affected  with  tinnitus  auriuin,  disor- 
der of  vision,  numbness  in  the  extremi- 
ties ;  medical  advice  is  quickly  sought, 
wliile  tlie  patient  can  yet  tell  his  own  com- 
plaints. We  certainly  do  not  see  such  large 
collections  of  water  in  adults,  but  1  imagine 
this  can  be  well  explained  by  the  difference 
of  structure,  not  only  of  the  brain  itself, 
but  in  that  of  the  bones.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  brain  of  a  foetus  can  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  pressure  without  producing  deatii, 
than  tliat  of  a  child  after  l)irth  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve a  child's  can  bear  it  with  less  danger 
than  the  brain  of  an  adult.  Uut  Dr.  Monro 
believes  the  disease  is  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  debility,  and  one  of  the  reasons  he  brings 
forward  in  support  of  this  opinion  is,  that, 
forsooth,  "  hydrocephalus  is  often  a  disease  of 
thefcelns  in  utero." 

This  is  no  ]noof  of  its  non-inflammatory 
nature,  Gentlemen,  for  I  have  often  seen 
children  born  with  pleuritis  and  peritonitis. 

He  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  hydrocepha- 
lus were  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  ought, 
like  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  other  in- 
flammatory complaints,  to  be  most  prevalent 
amongst  robust  men  during  the  period  of 
life,  when  the  human  frame  is  most  prone 
to  other  infiamraatioiis.  Every  one  in  prac- 
tice could  tell  Dr.  Monro,  thatif  there  is  any 
one  period  of  life  more  liable  to  complaints 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  particularly  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes generally,  as  well  as  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  it  is  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
lie  ought  to  -know,  that  ibr  one  inflamma- 
tory fever  in  "  robust  men  during  the  prime 
of  life,''  we  meet  with  ten  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  "  Whereas,"  continues  he,  "  it 
is  a  disease  of  infancy,  of  dehility,  and  very 
often  connected  with  a  scrofulous  habit  of 
body." 

"  If  it  be  supposed,"  says  he,  at  page  102, 
*'  that  hydrocephalus  is  always  connected 
with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  that  in- 
flammation gives  rise  to  the  softening  of 
that  organ,  which  is  the  favourite  opinion 
of  Lallemand,  Kostan,  and  others,  iu  that 
case  the  braiu  should  be  i'ound  invariably  in 
a  softened  state,  which  is  not  consonaut  to 
my  observations  ;"  and  he  (juotes  a  case  at 
]»age  44,  in  which  "  the  liraiii  to  the  touch  ivas 
eiidently  harder  than  in  the  soundslate." 

IModern  pathologists  do  not  assert,  that 
the  effusiion  is  uhvays  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion ;  they  know  it  is  sometimes  produced 
by  venous  congestion,  or  by  any  mechanical 


cause  impeding  the  circulation.  But  no 
pathologist,  certainly  ncitlier  Lallemand  nor 
Kostan,  attribute  the  ramollissement,  which 
takes  place  in  central  jiarts  of  the  brain,  to 
inflammation  of  the  membranes.  'I'he  brain  is 
sometimes  found  disorganised,  in  the  jr.u'ts 
which  come  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
branes, in  chronic  inflammations,  and  it  is 
suj)posed  it  partakes  of  the  same  action  by 
contiguity.  But  Dr.  Monro  must  have 
overlooked  what  Rostan  has  said  ;  not  so 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  for  at  page  '2'.i  of  his  pa- 
tliology,  he  will  be  found  rather  complaining 
of  Rostan  entertaining  a  contrary  opinion 
to  that  which  Dr.  ]\lonro  has,  I  hope,  in- 
advertently attributed  to  him.  "  Rostan," 
says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  "  and  other  French 
pathologists,  hat  Rostan  in  particular,  consi- 
der ramollissement  as  an  allection  of  the 
brain,  entirely  sui  generis.  Rostan  says  it  is 
a  peculiar  and  primary  disease  of  the  brain, 
though  he  admits  it  is  sometimes  caused  by 
inflammation.  To  place  the  jioint  beyond 
all  doubt,  I  shall  quote  a  short  passage  fi-om 
the  original  work,  page  104.  "  11  faut  done 
admettre  uii  ramollissement  inflammatoire, 
et  un  ramollissement  non-infiammatoire ,  une 
degencrescence  particidi^re  qui  a  ses  signes,  ses 
caracliires  propres."'  So  much  for  special 
pleading,  and  random  quotation. 

On  perusing  the  case  to  which  Dr. 
JMonro  has  alluded,  in  proof  of  his  opinion, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  diseased  heart, 
which  every  one  knows  produces  frequently 
effusion  in  the  brain.  *'  He  was  seized  last 
Christmas  with  oppression  at  Ids  breast,  which 
has  increased  ;  and  which,  he  says,  resembles  a 
knock  in  the  breast,  when  hegoes  upstairs."  The 
state  of  the  heart  had  escaped  observation  ; 
at  least,  it  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  we  are 
told,  "  that  the  coats  of  both  vertebral,  and 
both  internal  carotid  arteries,  were,  for  the 
space  of  an  inch,  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour, 
very  thick,  and  tougher  than  usual."  The 
patient  was  seventy  years  of  age.  The  case 
speaks  for  itself. 

At  page  103,  he  says,  that  "  if  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  had  given  rise  to  this  spe- 
cies of  hydrocephalus,  (acute,)  the  attack 
of  the  disease  should  be  sudden  and  well 
marked,  and  its  course  rapid,  like  to  that  of 
phrenitis ;  whereas,  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  not  well-marked  ;  indeed, 
so  much  so,  as  often  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  parent,  and  even  that  of  tlie  experienced 
physician." 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  treating  of  this  affec- 
tion in  infancy,  and  the  symptoms  which 
announce  its  existence,  says,  "  these  will  be 
easily  recognised  by  a  man  who  is  a  minute 
observer  of  nature,  but  never  by  a  super- 
ficial observer,  or  by  one  wliose  head  is 
burdened  with  black-lettered  books."  (See 
his  lectures  iu  The  L.a>'cet.) 
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It  is  doubtful  to  me,  if  Dr.  Monro  is  even 
so  well  acfjuainted  withCullen's  work  as  he 
ought  to  be,  otherwise  he  never  could  have 
written  this  paragraph,  and  another,  in  the 
same  page.  "  It  is  admitted,  even  by  those 
■who  impute  liydrocephalus  to  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,'  that  the  symptoms  of 
phrenitis  are  well-marked,  ichereas  those  of' 
hydrocephalus  are  often  very  obscure." 

CuUen  says,  at  page  103,  "  many  of  the 
symptoms  by  which  this  disease  (phrenitis) 
is  most  commonly  judged  to  be  present, 
have^appeared,  when  from  certain  considera- 
tions it  was  presumed,  and  even  from  dis- 
section it  appeared,  that  there  had  been  no 
internal  intlammation  ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  dissections  have  shown,  that  the  brain 
had  been  inflamed,  when  few  of  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  phrensy  had  before  appeared." 

It  is  admitted  by  Dr.  jMonro,  that  dis- 
eases of  the  "  cliest  and  belly''  are  better 
understood,  and  have  been  more  success- 
fully cultivated  than  those  of  the  brain.  In 
fact,  the  profession  at  large  admits,  that  we 
know  comparatively  little  of  the  pathology 
of  the  latter,  while  we  are  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  diseased  action  in  the  other 
parts.  Dr.  JMonro,  who  is  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  and  watching  diseases,  may 
not  liave  seen  it,  but  I  have  seen  it  often, 
and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Abercrombie  will  notsaj' 
he  has  not  seen  it — a  great  portion  of  the 
lungs  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  stage  of 
intlammation,  and  yet  the  symptoms  did  not 
correspond  in  severity  M'ith  the  extent  of 
the  disease.  Nay,  are  not  medical  men, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  immortal  discovery  ofLaennec, 
astounded  by  observing  the  ravages  of  most 
extensive  diseased  action  in  the  lungs,  in 
cases  where  the  symptoms  were  so  slight 
as  not  to  attract  attention  to  the  part 
actually  diseased  t  I  have  seen,  and  every 
one  extensively  engaged  in  practice,  must 
liave  seen  the  ravages  from  pericarditis, 
peritonitis,  and  pleuritis,  in  c«ses  where  the 
symptoms  were  as  oljscure  as  in  any  case  of 
acute  hydrocephalus,  which  Dr.  JMonro  can 
bring  forward.  \  ery  lately  I  saw  the  dis- 
section of  a  woman,  who  died  suddenlj^ 
without  much  jirevious  complaint,  and  who 
attended  to  her  usual  domestic  employment, 
till  the  instant  of  her  death.  There  was  a 
large  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the 
abdomen  ;  the  intestines  were  slightly  glued 
together  by  the  interposition  of  thick  layers 
of  newly  ed'used  lynipli,  and  the  bowels  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  I  was  also 
present  at  a  dissection  of  a  young  man,  in 
the  left  side  of  whose  chest,  about  twenty 
pounds  of  matter  were  found,  partly  fluid, 
and  partly  composed  of  large  masses  of 
lymph,  with  thickening  of  the  pleura  ;  and 
the  attending  jdiysician  attributed  the  symp- 
toms to  disease  of  llie  heart,  because  there 


had  been  none  of  the  symptoms  of  pleuritis, 
such  as  quickness  of  pulse,  fever,  pain,  and 
rigors.  Among  others,  who  were  conver- 
sant with  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  and 
who  saw  this  case,  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
deciding,  before  the  death  of  the  man,  that 
he  laboured  under  empyema  in  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax. 

i5ut  then.  Dr.  Monro  says,  "  I  have  met 
with  four  cases,  in  which  a  watery  fluid  was 
collected  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
and,  in  all  of  these,  there  were  none  of  the 
symptoms  during  life,  which  led  to  the  most 
distant  suspicion  of  water  being  lodged 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain."  1  shall 
not  quote  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Armstrong 
again,  but  I  may  allude  to  Dr.  Cheyne's 
opinion  on  this  point  of  diagnosis.  "  The 
disease  certainly  wants,  in  these  cases, 
much  of  the  decided  character  which  it 
assumes  in  childhood  or  youth  ;  but  even  ia 
infancy,  1  believe,  hydrocephalus  may,  in 
general,  be  easily  detected  by  the  attentive 
observer."  Because  Dr.  IMonro  could  not 
detect  any  symptoms  in  these  four  cases, 
are  we  entitled  to  conclude  that  there  were 
no  synijjtoms  existing?  or,  is  he  himself 
entitled  to  conclude,  that  "  if  this  species  of 
hydrocephalus  (the  acute)  be  owing  to  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  brain,  there  ought 
to  be  no  distinction  as  to  the  symptoms, 
origin,  progress,  and  consequences  of  phre- 
nitis and  hydrocephalus  1"  And  to  make  the 
statement  still  stronger,  he  quotes  Cullen'a 
definition  of  phrenitis.  "  I'yrexia  vehe- 
mens  ;  dolor  capitis  ;  rubor  faciei  et  oculo- 
rum  ;  lucis  et  soniintolerantia ;  pervigilium; 
delirium  ferox  vel  typhomania."  And 
after  doing  so,  he  states  with  all  the  dogma- 
tism of  a  true  Cullenian,  "  the  symptoms  of 
this  species  of  hydrocephalus  do  not  corres- 
pond with  the  above  definition." 

If  Dr.  Monro  has  never  seen  inflammation 
of  the  brain  in  adults  without  violent  fever  ; 
without  much  complaint  of  pain  of  head ; 
presenting  striking  -paleness  of  the  face,  in- 
stead of  redness ;  without  intolerance  of 
light  and  sound  ;  and  without  all  the  other 
items  mentioned  by  CuUen  in  his  definition  : 
I  repeat,  if  Dr.  Monro  has  not  observed 
these  circumstances,  be  may  depend  upon  it 
that  he  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  men 
of  experience  will  be  inclined  to  call  him 
a  brain  pathologist.  And,  at  all  events,  be- 
fore he  writes  a  second  edition  of  his  work 
on  hydrocephalus,  he  ought,  at  least,  to  read 
with  care  and  attention  the  two  pages 
wliicli  Cullen  has  written  upon  phrenitis. 
And  above  all,  let  him  not  overlook  this 
short  statement  of  Hippocrates  :  "  Ifaperson 
suffers  and  does  not  complain,  the  bruin  is 
diseased." 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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London,  Saturday^  May  24,  1828. 

The  author  of  the  "  Blast  from  the  North," 
to  whose  production  wo  alluded  last  week, 
has  favoured  his  countrymen  with  the  result 
of  his  researches   respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  Fellows  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  obtain  their  degrees  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Most  of 
them,   he   assures  his  readers,  have  been 
apothecaries,  or  apprentices  to  apotheca- 
ries, when  that  class  of  medical  men  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  point  of  education ; 
and  having  afterwards  walked  the  London 
Hospitals,  while  their  names  were  put  down 
at  the  university,   they  thereby,  in  time, 
acquired  its  routine  degree.     Such,  we  are 
told,  is  the  contemptible  character  of  the 
body  from  which  the  Scotch  graduates  com- 
plain of  the  degradation  of  being  excluded  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we   are   presented 
with  a  glowing  picture  of  the  course  of 
studies,  pursued  by  candidates  for  a  medical 
degree  at  Edinburgh.    The  author  exhibits 
considerable  skill  in  dealing  with  the  ten- 
derest  pait  of  the  case  against  Scotch  prac- 
titioners ;  to  wit,  the  selling  of  diplomas  at 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.     He   admits 
that  some  unworthy  and  imj)roper  persons 
have  obtained  a  title  from  the  universities 
of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's,  but  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  functionaries  of  these 
universities  are  entirely  free  from  the  guilt 
and  scandal  of  their  admission.     True  it  is, 
quoth  he,  that  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  was  too  considerable  to  be  resisted 
by  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrew's  ;  true  it  is,  that  those  distin- 
guished personages  took  the  siller  from  all 
who  offered  it,  and  gave,  or  sent  by  the 
post,  in  return  for  it,  their  certificates  of  the 
medical  ability  of  the  applicant ;  but  how 
can   blame   be   fairly  imputed   to   them,  if 
they  were  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  im- 
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proper  and  unworthy  individuals?     This  is 

the  spirit  of  the  author's  observations  on 

this  subject,  and  our  readers  will  see  from 

the  following  passage  how  far  the  letter 

dilfers  from  the  spirit. 

"  The  College  of  Physicians  should  not 
so  decidedly  pronounce  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  Scots'  graduates  as  a  body, 
because  some  unworthy  and  improper  indi- 
viduals have,  by  clandestine  means,  imposed 
themselves  upon,  and  obtained  a  title  from 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's." 

And  this  is  the  defence  set  up  for  the  two 
Scotch  Universities,  whose  sale  of  their 
medical  degrees,  at  the  small  price  of  fif- 
teen pounds  sterling,  was  "  as  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day."  Some  unworthy  and 
improper  individuals  imposed  themselves 
upon  the  Universities,  insidiously  conceal- 
ing their  want  of  qualification,  and  obtained 
a  title  from  men  too  primitive  and  unsus- 
pecting to  doubt  the  competency  of  any  cor- 
respondent, who  could  inclose  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  in  proof  of  his  medical  ability. 
After  this  explanation,  the  author  would  no 
doubt  deem  it  uncandid  to  call  in  question, 
the  purity  of  the  two  Scotch  Universities* 
but  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  expedient  to 
resort  to  some  measures,  with  a  view  of  as- 
certaining the  precise  number  of  Scotch 
graduates  practising  in  this  country,  who 
have  obtained  their  degrees  from  men  so 
easily  imposed  upon. 

The  following  is  the  article  of  Union, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  gives 
to  the  medical  graduates  of  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, the  right  of  being  admitted  eo  nomine, 
without  further  question  or  qualification,  as 
Fellows  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians: 

"  Art.  IV.  That  all  the  subjects  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  shall, 
from  and  after  the  union,  have  full  freedom 
and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation  to 
and  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  said 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  dominions  or 
plantations  hereunto  belonging,  and  that 
tliere  be  a  communication  of  all  other  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages  which  do  or  may 
belong  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom, 
except  where  it  is  otherwise  expressly 
agreed  iu  these  articles." 
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"  The  articles,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Blast,  ''make  no  mention  of,  nor  notice  in 
any  way  the  Universities  or  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  consequently,  they  fall  within  the 
scope  of  Art.  1\^" 

The  author  does  not  perceive,  that  a  com- 
munication of  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages between  two  parties,  supposes  that 
neither  party  shall  be  deprived  of  rights 
previously  enjoyed.  The  clause  enables 
Scotchmen  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges possessed  by  Englishmen  before  the 
Union,  but  it  does  not  take  away  any  rights 
and  privileges  previously  enjoyed  by  Eng- 
lishmen ;  consequently,  it  does  not  take 
away  from  English  corporations  the  legal 
right  of  making  and  observing  by-laws,  by 
which  their  corporate  privileges  may  be  pro- 
tected. We  are  not  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency,  but  the  question  of  right. 
It  may,  or  may  not,  be  expedient,  that  the 
by-laws  of  the  College  of  Physicians  should 
be  enforced ;  it  may,  or  may  not  be  expe- 
dient, that  such  a  corporation  as  that  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  should  exist, 
or  that  any  corporation  should  exist ;  but  so 
long  as  corporations  continue  to  be  part  of 
the  legal  institutions  of  this  country,  it  is 
absurd  to  argue  that  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges were  affected  by  the  articles  of  Union. 
Besides,  the  inference  drawn  by  the  writer 
of  this  pamphlet  from  the  fourth  article  of 
Union,  cannot  be  supported  even  by  the 
most  liberal  construction  that  can  be  put 
upon  that  article.  The  clause  admits  Scotch- 
men to  a  community  of  privileges  with 
Englishmen  ;  and  what  are  the  privileges  of 
Englishmen,  with  respect  to  their  admissi- 
bility as  Fellows  into  the  corporation  of  the 
College  of  Physicians'!  They  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  that  body  on  certain  conditions  ; 
but  the  argument  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Blast"  is,  that  Scotchmen  have  a  right  to  be 
received  into  the  corporation,  without  any 
conditions  at  all.  The  mere  fact  of  having 
obtained  a  Scotclx  diploma,  purchasable 
witli,  or  without  qualifications,  for  the  sum 
(if  fifteen  pounds,  ^ives  a  man,  according  to 


the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  the  right  of 
entering  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
taking  his  place  among  the  fellows  of  that 
Corporation.  The  only  legitimate  use  that 
could  be  made  of  the  fourth  article  of  Union, 
would  be  to  show,  that  it  places  the  natives 
of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  respect  to  civil  rights ;  and  that, 
therefore,  if  a  Scotchman  comply  with  the 
conditions  which  would  entitle  an  English- 
man to  any  civil  privileges  or  immunities,  he 
has  aright  to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  those 
privileges  and  immunities.  If  the  College  of 
Physicians  had  imitated  the  example  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
closed  their  doors  altogether  against  Scotch- 
men, there  might  be  some  pretence  for  com- 
plaint ;  but  the  Fellowships  of  the  College  are 
equally  accessible  to  the  natives  of  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  compliance  with 
the  conditions  which  the  Corporation  has  a 
legal  right  to  prescribe.  Piincipiis  obsta  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  Corporatioa  of 
the  Bank  of  England  has  acted.  They  were 
aware  that  when  Scotchmen  once  obtained 
an  ascendancy  in  any  concern.  Englishmen 
would  soon  be  ousted  from  all  participation 
in  the  control  of  it,  and,  therefore,  they 
expressly  provided  against  the  admission  of 
a  single  Scotchman  into  their  corporation. 
Such  a  provision  might,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  be  complained  of  as  a  hardship, 
because,  without  bringing  the  articles  of 
union  into  the  argument,  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  one  Scotchman  could  no  more 
overcome  a  corporation,  than  one  grenadier 
could  surround  a  battalion.  But  admitting 
that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  able 
to  cope  witli  a  single  Scotchman,  though 
that  body  has  provided  against  the  risk 
of  exposing  its  corporate  privileges  to 
such  an  encounter,  wliat  sliall  we  say  to 
the  proposition  of  five  hundred  Scotch  doc- 
tors, who  modestly  say  to  about  eighty  Eng- 
lish physicians,  "  We  claim  the  right  of 
being  severally  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Corporation  from 
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wlilcli  j'ou  now  unjustly  cud  contumeliously 
exclude  us."  If  such  be  the  modesty  of  the 
Scotch  outs,  how  meek  would  be  their  de- 
meanour, if  they  once  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  the  English  Corporation.  Verily  the 
Bank  showed  foresiglit  in  refusing  to  con- 
cede a  irov  crrw  to  our  brethren  of  the  north. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  "  Blast 
from  the  North"  is  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Scotch  are  distinguished 
for  their  classical  attainments.  The  author 
cites  the  name  of  Buchanan  in  proof  of  his 
position,  and  he  tells  us  with  an  air  of  won- 
derment, which  furnishes  a  clue  to  his  own 
erudition,  that  Buchanan's  "  capacity  as  a 
scholar  was  so  great,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  languages  so  profound  and 
masterly,  that  he  translated  the  Medea  and 
Alcestes  of  Euripides,  from  Greek  iambics, 
into  the  same  measure  in  Latin  !  !  "  Buchanan 
was,  no  doubt,  an  elegant  writer,  but  one 
swallow  maketh  not  a  summer,  neither  can 
one  Scotch  scholar  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  prove  the  Scots  to  be  a  nation 
distinguished  for  their  classical  attainments. 
The  author  tells  us,  indeed,  "  that  from  the 
days  of  Buchanan  he  could  easily  enume- 
rate the  names  of  scholars,  equal,  at  least, 
to  those  of  England ;  but  he  adds,  with 
laudable  discretion,  that  he  should  merely 
quote  those  of  Ruddiman  and  Adam,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  most  splendid  Latin  scholar 
that  ever  appeared,  the  rival  of  Livy  in  ele- 
gance of  diction."  Ruddiman  and  Adam, 
he  also  tells  us,  "  are  well  known  by  their 
works  to  every  well-educated  man."  We 
candidly  confess  that  we  are  in  the  category 
of  persons,  whom  the  works  of  these  Scotch 
rivals  of  Livy,  (Numbers  II.  and  III.)  have 
never  reached.  Ruddiman  and  Adam  rivals 
of  Livy  ! 

"  Mention  the  force  of  learn'd  Corelli's  notes, 
Some  squeaking  fiddler  of  the  ball  he  quotes  ; 
Talk  of  the  force  which  Raphael's   pencil 

gives, 
Where  warm  with  life  the  speaking  picture 

lives  ; 
Yes,  Sir,  quoth  he,  in  colour  and  design, 
Macscab  and  Raphael  are  extremely  fine." 


The  author  is,  luoteover,  exceedingly  in- 
dignant at  certain  bold  assertions,  which,  as 
he  tells  us,  have  been  hazarded  with  respect 
to  the  proficiency  of  Scotch  medical  gra- 
duates in  the  English  language.  "  If," 
says  he,  "  the  partisans  of  the  College  hod 
received  the  common  education  of  a  regu- 
larly educated  Scot's  graduate,  however 
strongly  embued  with  dislike  or  prejudice 
against  us,  they  would  carefully  have  avoid- 
ed stirring  that  question.  Do  these  erudite 
philosophers  mean  to  say,  that  Hume's  His- 
tory, or  his  Essays,  are  not  written  strictly 
in  the  language  of  the  country  ?  I  may 
perhaps  be  objected  to  as  a  judge  in  this 
matter,  when  I  say  that  these  works  are 
written  in  the  most  correct  and  pure  Eng- 
lish style." 

We  certainly  object  to  the  judicial  com- 
petency of  the  author  of  the  "  Blast"  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  question,  and  we  have 
not  far  to  seek  for  a  ground  of  objection,  for 
his  very  next  paragraph  supplies  us  with 
one. 

"  As  historians  and  eloquent  writers,  I 
also  quote  the  names  of  Robertson  and 
VVatson  ;  and  who  has  England  to  place 
in  competition  as  a  writer  on  Belles  Lettres 
to  Dr.  Blair  1  " 

We  have  no  great  veneration  for  the  ag- 
gregate ability  and  erudition  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  though  the  voice  ef 
all  Europe  acknowledges  the  pre-eminent 
talents  of  some  few  of  its  members  ;  but  if 
it  were  so  contemptible  a  body  as  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet  represents,  what 
pretence,  we  repeat,  have  the  Scotch  gra- 
duates for  complaining  of  their  exclusion? 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary 
College,  is  advertised  to  take  place  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  on  Wednesday  next, 
the  28th  inst.  The  chair  to  be  taken  at  two 
o'clock  precisely.  We  trust  that  the  iWe- 
pendent  governors  will  require  from  the 
executive  department  an  account  of  the  funds 
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of  the  institution — in  whom  the  property  is 
vested — an  account  of  all  monies  advanced 
by  government — and,  further,  an  explana- 
tion of  what  the  officers  of  the  College  have 
accomplished,  either  in  veterinary  surgery, 
or  in  comparative  anatomy. 


EXHUMA  TION—DISSECTIO  N. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH. 

Westminster,  May  I7th. 

(^Sittings  in  Banco.) 

THE  KING  i;.  DAVIS  AND  BLUNDELL, 

Mn.  Serjeant  Jones  prayed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  on  the  defendants,  John 
Davis  and  William  Blundell,  who  had  been 
convicted  at  the  last  Lancaster  assizes,  be- 
fore Mr.  Baron  HuUock,  of  unlawfully  tak- 
ing into  their  possession  the  dead  body  of 
a  female,  with  intent  that  it  should  be  un- 
lawfully dissected. 

The  defendants  having  appeared  on  the 
floor  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Littledale 
proceeded  to  read  the  learned  judge's  report 
of  the  trial,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
defendants  were  indicted,  jointly  with  three 
other  persons  named  Hall,  Box,  and  Ashton, 
for  a  conspiracy  to  procure  the  body  to  be 
disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  All 
the  defendants  were  acquitted  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  Davis  and  Blundell  only  were 
found  guilty  of  the  minor  offence  above 
stated.  The  body  in  question,  which  was 
that  of  JaneFairclough,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Tliomas  Fairclough,  of  Warrington,  was  in- 
tered  on  the  28th  of  September  last,  in  the 
burial  ground  of  the  Baptist  chapel,  at  Hill- 
cliff,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cheshire  ;  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  it  was  disinterred  and 
conveyed  to  the  premises  of  Dr.  Moss,  a 
physician  of  eminence  at  Warrington.  It 
appeared  that  the  body  had  been  sold  by  a 
stranger  for  four  guineas  ;  that  the  defendant 
Davis,  who  was  a  pupil  at  the  Warrington 
Dispensary,  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  of 
the  disinterment,  but  that  Blundell,  who  was 
an  apprentice  of  a  stationer  at  Warrington, 
was  concerned  in  the  transaction  no  farther 
than  in  assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  body 
by  night,  from  the  place  where  it  was  depo- 
sited to  that  where  it  was  intended  to  be 
dissected,  and  that  he  had  done  so  at  the 
request  of  the  surgeon. 

Affidavits  were  now  put  in  on  the  part  of 
tlie  defendants,  inipunging  the  motives  of 
tlie  prosecutor  ;  and  stating,  that  the  prose- 
cution had  been  carried  on  with  funds  col- 


lected by  subscriptions  among  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  town  of  Warrington,  and  by 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  Baptist  Society  in 
that  place.  Some  of  the  affidavits  also 
stated,  that  proposals  of  compromise  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  on 
payment  by  the  defendants  of  a  sum  of  100/. 
The  affidavit,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
Davis,  stated,  that  he  was  under  apprentice- 
ship in  the  Warrington  Dispensary,  and  had 
been  greatly  harassed  and  disturbed  in  hia 
mind  by  this  prosecution.  Blundell's  affida- 
vit, which  was  confirmed  by  that  of  hia 
master,  and  a  medical  man  of  Warrington, 
stated  that  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
not  yet  out  of  his  apprenticeship — that  he 
was  one  of  five  children,  and  entirely  de- 
pendant on  his  father  for  support — that  he 
had  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  this  pro- 
secution— that  his  mind  had  become  un- 
settled, and  he  was  now  in  a  very  delicate 
state  of  health.  The  affidavit  of  his  medi- 
cal adviser  stated,  that  he  was  suffering 
under  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
threatening  consumption,  and  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and  debility. 
The  appearance  of  tlie  young  man  (whom 
the  Court  allowed  to  sit  during  the  proceed- 
ings) fully  confirmed  this  statement. 

Mr.  Brougham  addressed  the  Court  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  Davis ;  and  Mr. 
Courtenay  addressed  the  Court  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  Blundell.  INIr.  Serjeant 
Jones  in  support  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  in  passing  sentence, 
observed,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  an  offence  calculated  in  the  highest 
degree  to  distress  the  feelings  of  the  surviv- 
ing friends  of  persons  whose  bodies  were 
thus  disinterred,  and  the  Court  could  not, 
therefore,  consider  it  a  light  offence  ;  but 
there  were  degrees  of  guilt,  and  in  this  case 
the  defendants  were  not  the  most  criminal 
parties.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  the  Court  sentenced  the  de- 
fendant Davis  to  the  pa3'ment  of  a  fine  of 
20;..  and  the  defendant  Blundell  to  a  fine 
of  51. 

The  defendants  paid  the  money  imme- 
diately, and  were  discharged. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  view 
taken  of  this  question  in  our  last  Number, 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  foregoing 
proceedings.  No  attempt  was  made  to  set 
aside  the  decision  of  Mr.  Baron  HuUock^ 
because,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Brougham  is  fully  aware  that  no  such 
attempt  could  be  successful. — As  it  has 
now  been  decided  by  the  best  of  our 
Judges,  that  it  is  illegal  for  an  anatomist  to 
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have  in  Ills  possession,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection,  a  body  whicli  liad  been  illegally 
disinterred  ;  and,  further,  that  he  is  liable  to 
indictment,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  for  such 
possession  ;  it  becomes  evident  that  an  im- 
mediate alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law 
must  be  eifected,  or  that  dissection  is  at  an 
end.  We  hail  this  state  of  things  with  much 
satisfaction,  because  we  are  assured  that  it 
Ts'ill  lead  to  good.  John  Bull  is  but  a  poor 
philosopher,  unless  he  be  in  want ;  in  fact, 
he  does  not  reason,  unless  pressed  or  ex- 
cited by  extremes.  Convince  John  that  he 
is  placed  in  great  danger  by  the  disconti- 
nuance of  dissection,  and  he  will  not  only 
cause  it  to  be  quickly  resumed,  but  will  also 
provide  abundant  materials  for  its  execution. 
We  should  hope  that  the  impolicy  of  the 
subscription,  announced  in  our  last,  is  now 
sufficiently  apparent ;  and  we  trust  that  its 
promoters  will,  at  once,  abandon  a  scheme, 
which  can  only  be  attended  with  pernicious 
consequences. 


A  Practical  Treathc  oil  the  Typhus  or 
Adynamic  Fever.  By  John  Bdrne,  M.D. 
Longman  and  Co.  1828. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject 

there  is  none,  an  accurate  knowledge   of 

which  is  of  so  much  importance,  as  fever  ; 

there  is  no  disease  so  general,  none  more 

fatal,    and,    consequently,    none    that   has 

excited  more  attention.     Dr.   Burne   has, 

in  the  little  volume  now  before  us,  given  a 

good  summary  of  all  the  information  we  are 

in  possession  of,  regarding  the  nature  and 

treatment    of  typhus    fever.    The    author 

divides  continued  fever  into  two  species ; 

one,  (the  adynamic,)  where  the  energy  of 

the  nervous  system  is  prostrate  ;  the  other, 

(inflammatory,)    where   its  energy  is  not 

materially  aftected. 

"  By  the  term  fever,  is  to  be  understood 
a  certain  state  of  body,  in  whicli  there  is 
preternatural  heat  of  skin,  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  with  more  or  less  derangement  of 
the  functions  generally  ;  so  that,  wlienever 
these  signs  co-exist  in  the  same    person, 


that  person  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  fever. 
Considering  fever,  then,  as  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease, I  shall  here  propose  to  divide  it  into 
two  species,  tlie  inflammatory  and  the 
adynamic,  and  each  of  these  species  again 
into  two  varieties  ;  that  is,  the  first  species, 
the  inflammatory  fever,  into  the  simple  in- 
flammatory fever,  and  the  inflammatory 
fever,  accompanied  with  local  inflammation  ; 
the  second  species,  the  adynamic  fever,  into 
the  simple  adynamic  fever,  and  the  adynamic 
fever  accompanied  with  local  inflammation. 
Continued  Fever. 

Inflammatory  Fever  : — Simple  inflamma- 
tory fever ;  inflammatory  fever  accompanied 
witii  local  inflammation. 

Adynamic  Fever: — Simple  adynamic  fe- 
ver ;  adynamic  fever  accompanied  with  local 
inflammation. 

'J'he  simple  inflammatory  fever  is  a  very 
mild  disorder,  and  of  very  short  duration, 
lasting  seldom  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
It  comes  on  at  the  decline  of  the  day,  with 
lassitude  and  chilliness,  which,  in  two  or 
three,  or  more  hours,  is  succceeded  by  a 
preternatural  heat  of  skin,  and  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  causing  an 
accelerated  and  full  pulse,  with  slight  dis- 
order of  the  functions  generally.  The  heat 
lasts  through  the  night,  giving  rise  to  a 
degree  of  restlessness,  and  preventing  sleep. 
Towards  the  morning,  the  skin  begins  to  per- 
spire, the  patient  then  falls  asleep,  and 
awakes  much  relieved  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  day,  finds  himself  recovered. 
The  usual  cause  of  this  fever  is  a  slight 
cold.  The  nature  of  it  is  an  inflammatory 
excitement  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  san- 
guiferous system,  and  borne  equally  by  it, 
so  that  no  particular  part  or  organ  is  aflfected 
more  than  another.  This  constitutes  the 
most  simple  form  of  fever.  Now,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  inflammatory  fever  is 
questioned  by  many,  and  teachers  of  medi- 
cine, because  it  has  never  happened  to  them 
to  see  an  example.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  for  the  mildness  of  the  disorder 
renders  the  assistance  of  the  physician  un- 
necessary, and,  therefore,  it  can  very  rarely 
come  under  his  cognizance.  It  has  occurred 
to  me,  to  see  a  very  well-marked  case,  and 
being  the  most  simple  form  of  fever,  I  have 
felt  warranted  in  making  it  the  basis  of  the 
above  arrangement.  If  to  this  simple  in- 
flammatory fever,  there  is  superadded  in- 
flammation of  any  determinate  part,  then  we 
have  a  state  of  inflammatory  fever,  accom- 
panied with  local  inflammation  ;  and  of  this 
all  the  organic  inflammations  ;  as  pneu- 
monia, enteritis,  hepatitis,  and  so  on,  are 
familiar  examples.  Such  I  hold  to  be  the 
simple  and  natural  division  of  this  first 
sjjecies  of  fever,  and  in  it  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  not  materially  afiected." 
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The  second  species,  the  adynamic,  forms 
the  subject  of  the  treatise,  and  is  intended  to 
include  the  putrid  or  malignant  fever  of 
Sj'denham,  the  slow  nervous  fever  of  IIux- 
ham,  the  nervous  fever  of  common  language, 
the  synochus,  typhus  niitior,  and  gravior  of 
Cullen ;  the  jail  and  hospital  fevers,  the 
fievres  essentielles  of  the  French,  the  epi- 
demic of  the  Irish  writers,  tlie  contagious 
ofBateman,  the  typhus  of  Dr.  Armstrong, 
and  the  proper,  idiopathic,  or  essential 
fever  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck. 

Dr.  Burne  considers,  in  order  to  the  pi-o- 
duction  of  the  adynamic  fever,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  a  certain  state  of  the  system, 
which  state  depends,  in  most  instances,  on  a 
continued  exposure  to  a  poisoned  or  con- 
taminated atmosphere.  This  state  then  ex- 
isting, it  will  be  found  that  the  adynamic 
fever  attacks  in  two  ways  :  1st.  .Spontane- 
ously, when  the  development  is  slow  and 
progressive,  and  when  it  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  organic  inflammation  ;  2d]y.  From 
an  accidental  cause,  as  severe  cold  from  ex- 
posure to  rain,  wind,  &c.,  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  continued  fever  is 
fully  formed,  and  organic  inflammations 
usually  accompany  it  from  the  beginning-. 

The  author  divides  the  adynamic  fever 
into  four  degrees.     The  first  degree  is  mild. 

"  The  complaints  being  merely  slight 
headach,  sometimes,  indeed,  none  at  all ; 
some  increased  heat  of  skin,  and  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries.  The  appetite  is  im- 
paired, tlie  tongue  is  covered  with  a  dirty 
white  coating,  except  at  the  end,  where  it  is 
red,  and  red  points  of  the  prominent  pa- 
pillae are  here  seen  interspersed,  making  this 
part  of  the  tongue  maculated  ;  the  surface 
is  moist  all  over.  The  cheeks  are  flushed, 
and  the  eyes  rather  suft'used  ;  there  is  a 
slight  duskiness  of  tlie  skin,  and  all  the 
senses  are  somevi-hatmore  dull  than  natural ; 
and  there  is  a  gieat  prostration  of  strength, 
accompanied  with  otiier  signs.  The  urine 
is  scanty,  and  high-coloured;  and  the 
bowels  are  sluggish  ;  there  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, delirium,  and  the  patient  has  refresh- 
ing sleep  during  the  night." 

Of  the  second  degree. 

"  In  this  degree,  the  pain  in  the  head  is 
considerable  j  and  although  the  sight  and 


hearing  are  less  acute  than  usual,  light  and 
noise  are  disagreeable.  There  is  general 
sufl'usion  and  fullness  of  the  face,  and  a 
bluish  flush  upon  the  cheek.  There  is  con- 
siderable action  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
the  pulse  is  frequent,  rather  full,  and  ratlier 
strong,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  compressible 
by  moderate  force  ;  its  stroke  is  not  very 
firm,  and  the  artery  is  open  and  yielding. 
This  pulse  is  exceedingly  deceptive;  tlie 
openness  results  from  a  want  of  tonicity,  and 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  great  fullness. 
The  character  of  the  tongue  is  the  same  as 
in  the  first  degree,  excejit  that  the  coating 
is  thicker,  and  of  a  more  dirty  shade.  The 
skin  is  hot,  and  somewhat  tight,  but  not 
harsh  nor  contracted  ;  there  is  more  or  less 
suft'usion  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  body, 
accompanied  with  the  dusky  shade.  The 
bowels  are  disposed  to  constipation,  and  the 
belly  often  distended  with  flatus.  The  urine 
is  higli-coloured,  and  scanty,  'i'he  prostra- 
tion of  strength  is  great ;  and  the  patient 
lies,  at  one  time,  on  the  side,  at  another  on 
the  back.  Through  the  day  he  remains  in  a 
(juiet,  dull,  half-sleeijing  state  ;  through  the 
night  he  is  delirious." 

The  third  degree  is  severe. 

"  There  is  great  prostration  of  strength  ; 
the  patient  lies  stretched  upon  his  back, 
breathing  slowly  and  deeply,  as  one  in  a 
lethargic  sleep;  he  is  unable  to  turn  on  his 
side,  and  not  only  unable,  but  indisposed  to 
the  slightest  exertion  ;  the  want  of  power  in 
the  muscles  of  respiration  is  so  great,  that 
he  can  speak  only  in  interrupted  and  broken 
sentences.  There  are  tremors  and  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  ;  he  trembles  when  taken 
out  of  bed,  and  cannot  stand.  There  is 
torpor  and  dulness  of  all  the  senses,  so  that 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  repeat  a  ques- 
tion, before  an  answer  can  be  obtained ; 
when  roused,  he  complains  of  a  dull  pain  in 
the  head,  and  great  tliiist.  His  face  is  void 
of  all  expression  ;  every  feature  is  relaxed  ; 
the  skin  is  dusky,  and  there  is  a  circum- 
scribed flush  on  the  cheeks,  of  a  hue  more 
purple  than  red.  The  eyes  are  suffused  and 
glassy,  with  shreds  of  tenacious  matter  float- 
ing in  them,  or  oozing  out  of  the  corners; 
and  the  upper  eyelids  are  relaxed,  and  de- 
pending. The  lips  are  blue,  the  teeth  dry 
and  shining,  and,  in  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  is  a  viscid  mucus,  which  is  drawn 
out  in  fihiments,  when  the  tongue  is  pro- 
truded ;  this  mucus  becomes  dry,  and  covers 
the  lips  and  teeth  with  blackish  sordes. 
The  breath  is  peculiarly  oftensive.  The 
tongue  is  very  thickly  coated  ;  is  brown 
and  dry  in  the  middle,  red  and  dry  at  the  tip, 
and  wliitish  and  moist  at  the  sides.  The 
pulse  is  not  much  accelerated,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 90  ;  and,  now  and  then,  is  not 
above  the  natural  standard ;   it  is  fuUisk, 
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sometimes  rather  firm,  but  always  more  or 
less  compressible.  The  skin  is  dr>',  and 
rather  harsh ;  its  temperature  varies ;  at 
one  lime  it  is  higli,  at  aiiotlier  not  much  in- 
creased. The  urine  is  always  scanty  and 
high-coloured,  and  becomes  turbid  ou  cool- 
ing. 'J'he  bell}'  is  full,  and  tender  on  heavy 
pressure.  The  bowels  are  commonly  slug- 
i^ish,  sometimes  relaxed  ;  and  the  de- 
jections, at  this  period,  are  dark-coloured 
and  oftensive.  There  is  restlessness,  and 
constant  delirium  through  the  night,  with 
frequent  eftbrts  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  and  the 
delirium  will  sometimes  be  present  through 
the  day.  In  a  i'ew  days,  the  symptoms  un- 
dergo a  gradual  change  for  the  better,  or  far 
the  worse.  If  for  the  better,  the  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  the  lethargy,  and  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  senses,  diminish  ;  the  patient 
quits  the  supine  posture,  and  turns  ou  his 
side,  which  muse  be  regarded  as  a  most 
favourable  symptom.  There  is  less  viscid 
mucus  about  the  mouth  ;  the  tongue  gets 
Bioist,  and  begins  to  throw  oft"  the  thick  coat- 
ing; spontaneous  diarrhoea,  of  ochre-colour- 
ed dejections,  now  supervenes,  and  the 
belly  is  no  longer  full.  The  stroke  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  become  natural;  the 
skin  becomes  soft,  and  gently  perspiring  ; 
the  eyes  begin  to  recover  their  brightness, 
the  skin  its  clearness,  and  the  countenance 
its  wonted  animation;  and  the  delirium  is 
changed  into  sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 
la  this  way  amendment  gradually  goes  on  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  eight,  or  ten,  or  more 
days,  the  patient  becomes  convalescent.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  in  this  degree  of 
fever,  for  a  favourable  crisis  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  spontaneous  haemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  or  by  a  long  deep  sleep.  If  a  fatal 
change  takes  place,  the  delirium  is  un- 
ceasing through  the  day  as  well  as  night, 
and  is  attended  with  continual  tossing,  with 
muttering  incoherent  talk,  and  sometimes 
violent  and  frequent  screaming,  which  sub- 
sides only  as  the  powers  of  life  fail  ;  then 
the  lethargy  increases,  the  dusky  skin  grows 
purple,  the  temperature  of  the  body  sinks, 
the  extremities  grow  cold,  and  the  vital 
functions  cease,  and  close  the  scene.  If 
patients  afllicted  with  this  third  degree  of 
the  adynamic  fever,  have  not  the  advantage 
of  medical  attendance  during  the  early 
stages,  they  sink  into  a  state  of  extreme 
prostration  of  strength  and  insensibility. 
'1  hey  lie  helpless  on  the  back,  with  very  low 
muttering  delirium,  and  weak  respiration. 
The  face  is  very  dusky,  the  lips  purple,  and 
the  lips  and  mouth  are  loaded  with  sordes. 
'i"he  belly  is  highly  tympanitic,  tlie  excre- 
tions involuntary,  the  sphincter  ani  entirely 
relaxed,  the  dejections  very  offensive,  and 
resembling  black  dirty  water,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  is  low." 


The  fourth  degree  is  imminently  danger- 
ous. 

"  Immediately  the  fever  is  formed,  the 
symptoms  become  grave.  The  patient  lies 
on  his  back  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation, 
constantly  picking  the  bed-clothes;  the 
countenance  is  haggard,  and  the  visage 
sharp  ;  the  carotids  vibrate  ;  the  respiration 
is  quick,  and  the  breath  exhales  a  strong- 
odour  peculiar  to  the  adynamic  fever.  The 
eyes  are  suffused,  often  convulsed,  moving; 
from  side  to  side  ;  the  upper  eyelids  de- 
scend, and  there  is  a  ghastly  stare.  The 
mouth  is  parched  ;  the  tongue  has  a  fuligi- 
nous coating,  dry,  and  hard ;  and  the  lips 
and  teeth  are  covered  with  black  sordes. 
The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  tight  and  harsh; 
and  is  frequently  spotted  with  petechias. 
The  pulse  varies  from  100  to  1^20  ;  its  stroke 
is  unsteady,  is  open,  but  very  compressible  ; 
the  belly  is  full,  and  tender  on  heavy  pres. 
sure  ;  the  bowels  are  relaxed ;  the  dejec- 
tions are  black  and  highly  offensive,  and, 
together  with  the  urine,  are  passed  in  bed 
without  consciousness.  The  voice  is  husky, 
and  articulation  unintelligible  ;  and  ema- 
ciation goes  on  rapidl}'.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  disease  runs  on  fre(|uently 
to  a  rapid  and  fatal  termination.  If  the  pa- 
tient survives,  the  recovery  is  slow,  and  he 
is  very  many  weeks  before  he  regains  his 
usual  strength.  The  favourable  change  is 
denoted  by  an  improved  aspect  of  counte- 
nrince  ;  by  an  abatement  in  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  ;  and  by  the  return  of  tran- 
quil sleep  and  consciousness.  The  secre- 
tions begin  to  establish  themselves ;  the 
tongue  to  cast  oft'  its  fuliginous  coat ;  and 
now  a  diarrhaa  of  ochre-coloured  frothy 
dejections  supervenes,  and  relieves  the  full 
belly.  The  urine  gets  more  abundant,  but 
continues  dark  for  some  days,  and  throws 
down  a  copious  sediment  as  it  cools  ;  it 
afterwards  assumes  a  more  healthy  colour, 
and  deposits  the  lateritious  sediment.  The 
frequency  of  the  pulse  diminishes,  and  its 
stroke  becomes  comparatively  firm  and 
steady  ;  and  in  this  way,  from  day  to  day, 
the  diseased  actions  cease,  the  healthy 
functions  are  gradually  restored,  and  conva- 
lescence is  established.  When  the  secre- 
tions are  re-established,  and  the  tongue  has 
cast  oft'  its  fuliginous  coat,  the  lips  and 
tongue  are  left  red,  tender,  and  sore,  and, 
as  it  were,  raw.  And  this  condition  extends 
throughout  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  causing  great  soreness  of  the  belly, 
and  keeping  up  the  diarrhoea,  and  rendering- 
the  stomach  and  bowels  highly  sensible  to 
the  operation  of  medicines  ;  or  to  the  pre- 
sence of  undigested  food,  which  makes  it 
important  to  pay  strict  attention  to  this 
condition,  in  the  treatment  of  persons  re- 
covering from  the  adynamic  fever.    When 
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the  disease  goes  onto  a  fatal  termination, 
all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated.  Tlie 
prostration  of  strength  increases ;  the  pa- 
tient continues  supine,  with  the  body  mo- 
tionless, and  the  arms  stretched  at  length 
by  either  side,  or  folded  across  the  cliest ; 
the  visage  grows  sharper;  the  face  sweaty 
and  cadaverous  ;  the  eyes  fixed,  and  the 
eyelids  nearly  closed  ;  tlie  lower  jaw  drops 
from  the  relaxation  of  its  muscles  ;  the  belly 
becomes  liighly  tympanitic  ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  diminishes  ;  the  extremi- 
ties grow  cold;  the  pulse  rapid,  small,  and 
weak,  in  a  sliort  time  falteiing,  and  life 
is  gradual!}'  extinguished." 

Besides  the  manners  of  attack  and  pro- 
gress of  adynamic  fever  now  described,  Dr. 
Burne  mentions  some  peculiarities  which 
differ  from  the  usual  combinations  of  symp- 
toms ;  and  these  are  met  with  in  the  milder 
cases  of  the  adynamic  fever  ;  consisting  in 
an  unequal  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
the  different  organs,  the  derangement  in  one 
case  being  chiefly  in  the  functions  of  the 
brain  ;  in  another,  in  the  functions  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  Passing  over  the  author's 
observations  on  the  peculiar  manner  of  at- 
tack from  mental  distress,  &c.,  and  of  tlie 
adynamic  fever,  accompanied  with  local  in- 
flammation, we  arrive  at  the  fourth  chapter, 
where  he  treats  of  the  pulse,  tongue,  tympa- 
nitic belly,  diarrhoea,  retention  of  the  urine, 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  deafness,  under 
the  different  heads,  on  ■which  there  are 
many  judicious  observations.  The  5th 
chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  causes  which 
retard  convalescence,  or  prevent  recovery. 
In  the  sixth  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  the 
accidental  or  exciting  causes,  and  of  the  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis. 

Of  the  distinguishing  signs. — 

"  There  is  something  so  remarkable,  so 
characteristic,  about  the  adynamic  fever, 
that  where  it  has  been  once  well  observed, 
it  is  never  afterwards  difficult  to  recognise  ; 
a  diagnosis, therefore,  may  always  be  formed 
Avithout  the  fear  of  mistake.  The  peculiar 
dingy  and  dusky  colour  of  the  face  ;  the 
bluish  flush  upon  the  cheek ;  the  stupid 
countenance ;  the  unobservant,  drooping, 
and  often  glassy  eye  ;  the  dulness  of  hear- 
ing ;  tlie  slow  interrupted  speech  ;  the  di- 
minislied  sensibility  to  external  impres- 
8ion>s;  and,  indeed,  the  blunted  state  of  all 


the  senses ;  together  with  the  red-tipped 
and  dirty-coated  tongue,  and  tlie  very  great 
prostration  of  strength,  are  all  distinctive 
signs,  and  point  out  unequivocally  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  to  one.  To  one  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  physiognomy  of 
patients  aiHicted  witli  the  adynamic  fever, 
the  disease  is  recognised  at  a  single  glance; 
tlie  want  of  animation  and  expression,  in- 
deed the  lifelessness,  as  it  were,  combined 
with  the  dusky  colour  of  the  face,  being,  in 
themselves,  signs  diagnostic.  There  are 
only  two  aflections  with  which  the  adynamic 
fever  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  namely, 
delirium  tremens,  and  a  febrile  state  which 
accompanies  the  latter  stages  of  some  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs.  And  there  is 
so  much  similarity  in  the  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  in  all  these  dis- 
eases, that  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show,  that  they  are  only  modifications  of 
the  same  thing,  produced  by  different  causes. 
They  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily  distin- 
guished. Delirium  tremens  is  known  by 
the  peculiar  and  excessive  tremor  of  the 
muscles,  from  which  its  name  is,  in  part,  de- 
rived ;  by  the  very  short  and  breathless  in- 
spiration, caused  by  the  tremor  affecting  the 
diaphragm,  and,  also,  by  the  vacant,  un- 
steady, and  staring  roll  of  the  eye  ;  by  the 
constant  and  extreme  agitation,  and  by  the 
history  of  the  patient's  habits.  The  febrile 
state  which  accompanies  aflections  of  the 
urinary  organs,  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  the  local  disease.  There  is 
an  aspect  of  the  face  attending  some  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  which,  at  tlie  first  view, 
may  give  the  inexperienced  the  impression 
of  the  adynamic  fever  ;  but  a  second  glance 
will  rectify  the  mistake  ;  for,  although  the 
colour  of  the  skin  corresponds  very  nearly 
witli  that  in  the  adynamic  fever,  the  eye 
has  not  lost  its  lustre,  nor  the  face  its  ani- 
mation." ' 

Dr.  Burne  has  described  a  sudden  manner 
of  attack,  in  which  there  is  an  alarming- 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the  state  of  the 
patient  very  much  resembles  a  state  of  apo- 
plexy ;  but  he  thinks  it  may  be  distingiushed 
by  referring 

-  -  -  '  "  To  the  history  of  the  patient 
prior  to  the  attack  ;  the  signs  of  the  adyna- 
mic fever,  the  prostration  of  strength,  the 
dirty-coated  tongue,  and  dusky  colour  of  the 
body,  with  a  quick  and  feeble,  instead  of  a 
slow  labouring  pulse,  will  show  that  it  is  a 
congestion  of  the  brain  from  an  attack  of 
the  adj-namic  fever,  not  from  an  ordinary 
apoplexy.  The  age  of  the  patient,  too,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  signs,  is  distinc- 
tive ;  tlie  adynamic  fever,  generally  attack- 
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ing  young  persons,  and  apoplexy  those  past 
the  middle  period  of  life." 

The  prognosis  may  be  collected  from  the 

following : — 

"The  prognosis  in  most  cases,  wliere 
there  is  no  serious  local  affection,  is  favour- 
able throughout  the  disease.  The  following 
signs  may  be  considered  almost  critical,  and 
always  portend  well :  ihey  are,  first,  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  secretions,  wliich  is 
soon  evident  about  the  lips,  teeth,  and 
tongue  ;  the  sordes  are  replaced  by  healtby 
mucus,  the  coating  of  the  tongue  loosens, 
and  the  skin  grows  less  harsh.  Secondly, 
the  lowering  of  the  pulse,  if  it  has  been 
quick,  and  an  increased  tonicity  of  the  artery 
by  a  diminution  of  its  calibre  ;  a  diminution 
or  cessation  of  the  delirium  and  restless- 
ness, tranquil,  continued  sleep,  and  also  a 
profound,  or,  in  vulgar  language,  '  a  dead 
sleep,'  which  will,  at  times,  last  2-t  hours, 
to  the  alarm  of  the  friends  ;  the  voluntary 
change  of  posture  from  the  back  to  the  side  ; 
the  return  of  taste  and  desire  for  food  ;  diai- 
rhcea  of  ochre-coloured  dejections,  followed 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  flatulent  distended 
belly;  and  voluntary  succeeding  to  invo- 
luntary dejections  ;  and  all  these  favourable 
signs  succeed  each  other,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  above 
set  down.  The  dangerous  signs  are,  great 
restlessness,  great  and  continued  muscular 
exertion,  with,  excited  circulation,  heat  of 
liead,  and  haggard  countenance  ;  and  if 
succeeded  by  coma,  they  are  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  fatal.  When  the  disease  of  the 
lungs  indicates  danger,  it  is  generally  at  the 
decline  of  the  fever;  and  the  diseased  con- 
dition is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  quickly, 
but  to  prevent,  the  patient  in  his  weakened 
state  becoming  convalescent,  and  so  gradu- 
ally to  wear  him  out.  The  signs  are,  short 
respiration,  cough,  blueness  of  the  face  and 
countenance,  loss  of  strength,  notwithstand- 
ing the  capability  to  take  considerable  sup- 
port. When  there  is  danger  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  happens  at 
two  periods,  and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one, 
after  the  fever  has  existed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  is  still  urgent;  the  otLier, 
after  all  febrile  signs  have  subsided,  and 
the  patient  approaches  to  convalescence. 
The  affection  which  happens  at  the  first  pe- 
riod is  indicated  by  voluntary,  black,  offen- 
sive dejections,  and  a  tii-mpauitic  belly  ;  by 
the  supine  position,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
lower  jaw  ;  by  the  eyes  being  imperfectly 
closed,  and  the  temperature  preternaturally 
decreased  ;  and  these,  together  with  ex- 
treme prostration  of  strength,  mostly  prove 
fatal  ;  the  affection  which  happens  at  the 
second  period,  is  indicated  by  unrestrained 
diarrlura  of  ochre-coloured  dejections ;  by 


tenderness  of  the  belly,  and  sometimes 
sickness;  and  by  continued  emaciation  and 
loss  of  strength  ;  all  which  exhaust,  and 
eventually  destroy  the  patient.  There  is 
here  no  affection  of  the  sensorium,  nor  any 
sign  whatever,  of  the  adynamic  fever  ;  the 
diarrhrea  prevents  convalescence,  and  wears 
the  patient  out.  The  ochre-coloured  diar- 
rhcea  is  in  no  way  dangerous  in  itself,  but  is 
highly  so  if  kept  up  and  aggravated  by  an 
unsuitable  treatment.  When  there  is  dan- 
ger from  obstinate  general  functional  disor- 
der, M-ithout  any  prominent  organic  affec- 
tion, it  is  indicated  by  a  protracted  inter- 
ruption to  the  secretions  ;  by  continued  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength;  by  low  temperature 
and  feeble  pulse,  succeeding  to  hot  skin  and 
excited  circulation,  and  continuing  in  de- 
s}iite  of  remedies.  Tliis  last  condition  oc- 
curs mostly  in  old  people,  and  frequently 
carries  them  off.  An  attack  of  inflammation 
of  any  organ  during  convalescence,  is  very 
apt  to  prove  fatal,  on  account  of  the  already 
debilitated  state  of  the  patient." 

In  the  7th  chapter,  Dr.  Burne  gives  the 
pathology  of  the  adynamic  fever,  for  which 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  it- 
self; but  we  may  observe,  that  we  were 
much  surprised  to  find  him  altogether  over- 
looking the  moibid  alterations  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  those  found  in  the  intestines 
are  ascribed  to  the  freces  and  secretions 
lodging  in  the  most  depending  portions  of 
the  canal  : 

"  And  are  said  to  grow  out  of  the  adv- 
namic  fever,  and  therefore,  are  an  effect, 
not  a  cause  of  that  disease." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  Dr.  Burne  adopts 
for  accounting  for  the  morbid  appearances 
formed  in  this  part  of  the  body  ;  but  this 
mechanical  explanation  is  so  absurd  as  to 
require  no  refutation.  The  8th  chapter  'is 
taken  up  with  the  rationale  of  the  signs  of 
the  adynamic  fever ;  the  9th  chapter,  the 
state  of  the  brain,  as  compared  with 
Phrenitis  ;  in  which  we  think  the  author 
has  combated  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  and  his  followers.  In  the  10th 
chapter.  Dr.  Burne  enters  on  the  seat  and 
nature  of  the  adynamic  fever ;  and  ob- 
serves : 

"  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  a  local 
seat  to  all  disorders  and   diseases ;    than 
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which,  nothing  can  be  more  subject  to  error. 
'J'lie  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  how- 
ever, goes  to  show  that  the  adynamic  fever 
is  a  disease  of  tlie  whole  system,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  lias  no  local  seat  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  organic  afl'ections,  which  have 
been  set  ibrth  as  secondary  causes,  esta- 
blish themselves  at  the  commencement,  or 
during  the  course  of  the  fever,  and  are  pro- 
duccii  and  modilied  by  it :  consequently,  that 
the  adynamic  fever  does  not  arise  out  of  the 
organic  affections,  but  is  accompanied  by 
them." 

The  11th  and  I'ith  chapters  comprise 
the  treatment.  The  author  first  comments 
shortly  on  the  remedial  agents  usually  em- 
ployed, and  afterwards,  speaks  of  the  treat- 
ment which  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
various  stages,  the  different  degrees,  and 
the  peculiar  states,  and  phenomena,  and 
comi)lications,  which  have  been  described 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  treatment  of  the  adynamic  fever  re- 
solves itself  into  four  principal  objects, 
namely : 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  its  development. 

To  cure  the  disease  when  fully  esta- 
blished. 

To  subdue  any  organic  inflammation  which 
may  accompany  it. 

To  conduct  the  patient  from  convales- 
cence to  health. 

And  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are 
to  be  accomplished,  are  emetics,  aperients, 
bark,  cold  afl'usion,  ventilation,  febrifuges, 
blood-letting,  mercury,  hyosciaraus,  and 
opium,  stimulants,  and  regimen.  Each  of 
these  remedial  agents  is  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  the  author.  Trom  the  extensive  re- 
view we  have  given  of  the  tvork,  our  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  oi 
its  merits  ;  but  we  may,  in  conclusion,  state, 
that  the  book  is  well  deserving  of  attentive 
perusal,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
talents  and  industry  of  the  autlior. 
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Dr.  Haslam,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

KlIICACY     OF    ANTIMONY. — OPERATIONS    ON 
THE  VAS  UEFEUENS. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  former 
evening,  led  to  a  conversation  ou  the  eff.cacy 
of  antimony  as  a  medicine  generally.  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  had  stated,  that  from  the  un- 
certainty of  this  medicine,  he  scarcely  knew 
in  what  diseases  it  could  be  regarded  as  ap- 
plicable ;  on  this,  ]Mr.  Kingdon  remarked, 
that  he  had  found  the  tartar  emetic  ex- 
tremely useful  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  ad- 
ministered in  small  doses,  and  iu  combina- 
tion with  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. Dr.  Walshman  said  that  he  had  em- 
ployed antimony  most  extensively  for  many 
years,  and  believed  it  to  be  a  medicine  pos- 
sessing high  remedial  powers.  The  Doc- 
tor indulged  in  a  "  poke,"  as  the  Yankees 
term  it,  at  long  incisions  in  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas, and  advocated  the  stimulating  plaa 
of  treatment.  Mr.  Callaway  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  use  of  antimony  ;  he  said  that  he 
had  entirely  relinquished  the  employment  of 
the  pulvis  antimouialis  of  the  j)harmacopceia, 
believing  it  to  be  vei-y  uncertain  in  its  ef- 
fects, but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
tartar  emetic.  These  remarks  being  con- 
cluded, 

IMr.  LAMBEnr  made  some  observations  on 
diseases  of  the  testicle.  In  speaking  of  the 
most  common  form  of  disease  affecting  this 
organ,  simple  chronic  enlargement,  he  re- 
marked, that  the  disease  essentially  con- 
sists in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle,  the  result  of  which  is 
a  deposit  of  lymph  in  the  cellular  tissue 
connecting  tiie  tubular  substance.  In  such 
cases,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  cure, 
that  mercury  should  be  administered  so  as 
to  produce  a  most  decided  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  alterative  system  was  of  no  avail, 
he  had  seen  numerous  instances  where  it 
!iad  failed.  In  the  affection  termed  lipoma, 
or  superficial  fungus  of  the  testicle,  Ibllow- 
ing  an  abscess,  Mr.  Lambert  thought,  that 
the  opening  in  the  tunica  albnginea  should 
be  enlarged,  being  of  opinion  that  the  fun- 
gus arises  from  a  forcible  constriction  of  the 
enlarged  gland,  by  the  unyielding  tunic. 

Having  alluded  to  scrofulous  enlargement 
of  the  testicle,  where  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion is  of  a  specilic  kind,  and  scrofulous 
matter  is  deposited  in  lieu  of  lymph;  and 
recommended  the  administration  of  iodine 
in  such  cases,  Mr.  Lambert  spoke  of  the 
o[)inion  of  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden,  in  respect 
to  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  being 
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frequently  n  consPfjuence  of  disease  iu  the 
urethra.  Mr.  Lambert  had  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
which  he  liad  carefully  noted. 

In  conckision,  JMr.  Lambert  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  ihe  proposition 
of  dividing  tlie  vas  deferens,  in  lieu  of  cas- 
tration, i'rom  exi)eriments  which  he  had 
instituted  on  dogs,  he  had  found,  that  by 
tying  the  duct,  by  simply  dividing  it,  or  re- 
moving a  portion,  tlr.u  absorption  of  the 
testicle  ensued  ;  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
in  what  diseases  of  the  human  testicle  this 
particular  operation  was  applicable,  but  it 
might  certainly  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  castration  on  ttie  horse,  a  most  dangerous 
operation.  J\[r.  Lambert  said,  that  his  at- 
tention l!ad  been  directed  to  the  subject  by 
Mr.  J.  JMorgan,  subsei(uently  to  which,  he 
found  that  the  operadon  of  dividing  the 
seminal  duct  had  once  been  performed  on 
the  human  subject,  iu  a  case  of  disease  of 
the  testicle,  and  that  absorption  of  the  gland 
had  ensued,  lla  was  not  aware  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  wliule  of 
the  cliord,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  was  di- 
vided. It  had  been  stat-^d  iliat  a  division  of 
the  arteries  of  the  chord  was  suiiicieut  to 
jiroduce  absorption  of  the  testes  ;  on  this 
point,  however,  he  liad  made  no  experiments. 

Mr.  Holmes  said,  that  he  had,  with  a 
pair  of  scissars,  cut  through  each  sper- 
matic chord  of  a  male  cat,  and  the  conse- 
quence liad  been,  that  the  testicles  were 
nearly  wasted  away,  and  the  animal  was 
entirely  deprived  of  generative  powers,  and 
of  sexual  appetency. 

Mr.  KiNGDON  remarked,  that  he  could 
not  see  in  what  cases  of  disease  the  operation 
would  be  beneficial;  as  a  substitute  tor  cas- 
tration in  animals,  he  thought  the  idea 
highly^  ingenious,  and,  if  substantiated  by 
further  experiments,  worthy  of  general 
adoption. 

Mr.  Cai.lav.'ay  inquired  whether  excru- 
ciating pain  was  not  produced  iu  tyiug  the 
vas  deferens  of  the  dog  ;  he  had  remarked, 
tliat  during  the  operation  of  castration,  in 
laying  hold  of  the  vas  deferens,  in  order  to 
secure  its  artery,  the  patient  always  exjie- 
rieuced  great  pain,  and  this  apparently  in- 
dependent of  the  nerves  by  wliicli  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

The  President  observed,  that  the  musical 
world  would  be  highly  indebted  to  jMr. 
Lambert,  for  having  drawn  attention  to  this 
mode  of  eunuch-making. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Holmes  (of  Old  iTsh  Street)  submitted  to 
the  notice  of  the  Society,'  a  set  of  midwifery 
instruments,  tor  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  lately  awarded  their  gold  medal.  They 
consist  of  imjuoved  forceps  fur  ordinary 
extraction,  craniotomy  forceps,  a  perforator, 
and  a  stilette  for  the  purpose  of  rupturing 


the  membranes.  We  shall  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  these  instruments,  which  ap- 
pear to  us  highly  ingenious,  especially  the 
craniotomy  forceps. 


ON    MINER.\L    WATERS,    NATt'HAL    AND 
ARTIFICIAt,." 

NoTwn  HSTANDiNG  that  many  ascribe  the 
cures  performed  under  tlie  administration  of 
mineral  w.'<ters,  to  the  conjoint  intiuince  of 
a  strictly  regulated  diet,  change  of  air,  and 
relaxation  I'rom  business,  yet  experience  has 
amply  confirmed  the  opinion  of  their  intrin- 
sic value  as  important  remedial  agents  in 
various  ch.ronic  diseases.  Hence  arises  the 
question,  whether  we  are  enabled,  by  means 
of  art,  to  provide  adequate  substitutes  for 
these  salutary  remedies,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  their  use  to  persons 
whose  occupations,  or  wiiose  pecuniary  cir- 
j  cumstanccs  preclude  a  visit  to  the  natural 
sjjrir.gs. 

This  higlily  important  subject  is  well 
argued  in  a  paper  by  ]\lr.  Vv'alcker,  contaiu- 
I  ed  in  tlie  la.st  number  of  J'rnnde's  Quarterly 
'.'ournal.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  an 
artificial  mineral  water,  professing  to  be  a 
perfect  substitute  for  a  natural  cue,  must 
contain  all  the  ingredients  of  the  latter; 
and  in  the  proportions  established  by  accu- 
rate chemical  analysis.  Secondly,  it  must 
coincide  with  the  original  in  all  physical 
phenomena,  as  well  as  in  its  impression  on 
the  external  senses.  A  fallacious  notion 
has  been  entertained,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  a  mineral  water  was  deduci- 
ble  from  the  ingredients,  as  they  are  enu- 
nierated  in  the  tables  of  analysis.  Again, 
imitations  have  been  considered  satisfactory, 
if  they  but  contained  those  few  substances 
that  preponderate  in  the  originals,  and 
which  are  known  in  themselves  as  possess- 
ed of  medical  power  ;  whilst  others,  either 
existing  in  smaller  portions,  or  whose  cura- 
tive virtues,  under  th9  form  the  analytical 
tables  gave  to  them,  were  less  striking,  were 
either  entirely  omitted,  or  added  in  incorrect 
proportions.  A  mineral  water  cannot  be 
re^jarded  as  a  mere  solution  of  the  various 
salts  enumerated  in  the  tables  of  analysis  ; 
for  instance,  the  earthy  carbonates  which, 
as  such,  are  of  little  medical  value,  exist  in 
mineral  waters  iu  the  form  of  sulphates, 
muriate.-,  and  bi-caibonates,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable efficacy. 

The  carbonate  of  iron,  however  minute 
its  ])ortiou  may  be,  powerfully  modifies  the 
effect  of  mineral  waters.  It  has  been 
j)roved,  repeatedly,  that  with  the  artificial 
Carlsbad  waters,  if  the  small  quantity  of 
iron  be  omitted,  they  become  possessed  of 
the  debilitating  tendency  which  saline  ape- 
rients generally  acquire  when  used  for  too 
great  a  length  of  time.   This  instance  shows 
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the  propriety  of  a  very  strict  adherence  to 
tlie  priucijile,  tliat  the  artificial  mineral  water 
should  contain  all  the  ingredients  (no  matter 
liow  small  their  proportion)  found  in  the 
natural  water. 

It  lias  been  said,  that  art  can  never  suc- 
ceed in  closely  following  up  nature,  in  tlie 
reproduction  of  a  mineral  water,  because, 
with  many  of  the  natural  waters,  the  virtue 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the 
agency  of  imponderable  bodies,  especially 
electricity.  The  experiments  of  Sir  Ji. 
Davy  and  Mr.  Walcker  on  this  point  are 
totally  subversive  of  this  doctrine,  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  the  mineral  waters  of 
Germany  evinced  no  signs  of  electrical  ac- 
tion whatever.  Further,  it  has  been  argued, 
that  the  warmth  of  therinal  si)rings  is  diffe- 
rent from  that  obtained  by  artificial  means  ; 
it  has  been  said,  they  produce  a  dift'erent 
sensation  on  the  frame,  and  require  a  longer 
period  for  the  reduction  of  their  tempera- 
ture, than  common  water  heated  to  the 
same  degree.  This  assumption,  however, 
lias  been  amply  refuted  by  the  numerous 
experiments  of  J^ongcliamp,  Steinmann,  and 
ethers  ;  tlie  results  proved,  that  the  water 
of  naturally  warm  springs,  and  water  arti- 
ficially heated,  ceteris  paribus,  require  the 
same  time  to  cool. 

'i'he  imitation  of  natural  springs  has  one 
more  obstacle  to  encounter  in  the  argument, 
that  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  our 
analyses  have  lately  arrived,  rather  encou- 
rages than  precludes  tlie  hopes  of  their  fur- 
ther improvement.  Jiut  the  fact  is,  that  if 
we  compare  the  recent  elaborate  analyses, 
■we  shall  find  them  to  correspond  with  for- 
mer analyses  in  all  the  essential  points  ;  the 
improvement  consists  in  the  detection  of  a 
few  ingredients  in  very  minute  portions. 

Thus  we  must  admit,  that  mineral  waters, 
prepared  on  scientific  principles,  afford  us 
remedies  as  valuable  as  the  original  springs. 
Indeed,  it  might  fairly  be  argued,  that  the 
artificial  waters  jiromise  even  more  uniform 
efficacy  than  can  be  looked  for  in  many  of 
the  native  springs,  whose  constituent  pro- 
portions are  found  to  vary  from  atmosphe- 
rical influences.  Variations  of  this  nature 
liave  been  experienced  in  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad*  and  Ems,  and  the  baths  of  TJip- 


*  These  celebrated  springs  are  situated 
in  Bohemia,  and,  it  is  said,  were  discovered 
by  the  i.mperor  Charles  l\.,  who,  whilst 
engaged  in  hunting,  was  attracted  into  the 
rocky  glen,  where  the  waters  rise,  by  the 
howling  of  one  of  his  hounds  :  he  found  tiie 
animal  struggling  in  a  hot  well,  into  which 
it  had  fallen  whilst  in  pursuit  of  a  stag.  The 
Emperor  was  subsecpiently  induced  liy  his 
physician,  Peter  Baler,  to  use  the  waters, 
on  account  of  a  wound  received  at  the  hat- 
ilc  k,i  Cresse. 


litz,  in  Bohemia,  have,  within  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  gradually  been  deprived 
of  one-half  of  their  solid  contents. 

Since  the  year  1821,  Dr.  Struve,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject,  has 
erected  establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  artificial  mineral  waters,  at  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  Leipsic,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow  ; 
and  the  public,  who  formerly  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  the  natural  springs,  now 
entirely  rely  on  the  imitations.  In  this 
country,  at  Brighton,  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  under  the  superintendence  of  scien- 
tific men,  to  form  an  establishment  for  the 
supply  of  artificial  mineral  waters — those  of 
Carlsbad  and  Ems,  of  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Eger,  ' 
&c.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  attempt  has  been  highly  success- 
ful ;  and  it  must,  undoubtedly,  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  many  invalids,  to  reflect, 
that  they  can  now  obtain,  in  their  own 
country,  remedies  which  they  formerly  were 
compelled  to  seek  by  travelling  many  hun- 
dred miles.  It  has  been  already  sliowr, 
that  artificial  mineral  waters,  if  carefully 
prepared,  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  natu- 
ral springs  ;  hence  a  most  important  desi- 
deratum is  supplied  at  the  German  Spa, 
Brighton,  provided  that  (which  we  believe 
to  be  the  case)  the  waters  are  prepared  with 
accuracy. 


Tlit  INQUESr  AI  ST.  THOMAS  S  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of'  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  you  have  thought  proper  to 
insert,  in  this  week's  "  Lancet,"  an  ac- 
count of  an  inquest  held  at  this  Hospital, 
as  reported  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
[lerhaps  you  will  not  object  to  correct  the 
statement  that  is  there  made,  upon  the  as- 
surance of  one  who  was  present  at  the  in- 
quest.— The  fact  is,  that  the  man  was  seen 
by  the  dresser  as  soon  as  he  was  brought 
to  the  Surgery  ;  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to 
bed,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  put  to  bed  he 
was  attended  to,  and  soothing  applications 
were  applied  to  liis  arm. 

The  surgeon  of  the  Hospital  also  saw  him 
between  three  and  four  hours  after  his  ad- 
mission ;  whereas  it  is  stated  that  he  re- 
mained twelve  hours  without  any  assistance. 
It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  the  woman  who  gave 
lier  evidence,  was  obliged  materially  to  alter 
It  alter  the  dresser  had  given  his. — Mr. 
Sheltoa,  the  coroner,  was  not  satisfied  be- 
cause splints  were  not  applied  immediately, 
not  being  convinced  that  it  is  highly  im- 
proper to  do  so  at  first,  in  many  instances. 
1  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  LoOKER-ON. 

St.  Tliomas's  Hospital,  May  17, 1B'>8. 
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ANEURISM  OE  THE  AORTA,  PERFORATING 
THE  STERNUM,  BURSTING  EXTERNALLY 
SOME  WEEKS  BEFORE  DEATH,  AND  THEN 
NEARLV  CLOSING. 

Anne  Leedham,  ictat.  53,  a  woman  of  dark 
complexion  and  spare  habit,  was  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Excepting  a  cough, 
to  which  she  has  been  subject  for  13  years, 
she  lias  always  enjoyed  good  health.  Five 
months  ago  she  perceived  a  pulsating  tu- 
mour, the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sternum,  just  below  the 
clavicle.  She  had  previously  experienced 
great  pain  in  those  bones,  extending-  along 
the  side  of  the  neck,  and  becoming  more 
severe  after  using  the  right  arm.  The  swel- 
ling gradual!)''  enlarged,  and  became  painful, 
particularly  when  she  coughed  :  the  cough 
since  December  last,  has  been  accompanied 
with  "spitting  of  blood. 

Below  the  right  sterno-clavicu- 


and  he  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  aneu- 
rism of  that  vessel  causing  absorption  of 
the  stenium.  He  observed,  that  the  only 
object  of  treatment  could  be  to  moderate 
the  force  of  the  circulation  by  occasional 
venesection,  purgatives,  low  diet,  and  rest; 
and  tliat  these  means  would  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint,  and  lessen  suffering, 
although  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
cure. 

Feb.  18.  Since  the  last  report,  the  patient 
has  experienced  less  pain  ;  for  the  last  three 
or  four  days  the  pulsation  has  much  dimi- 
nished, and  can  now  scarcely  be  felt ;  the 
cough  and  spitting  of  blood  are  lessened, 
but  she  complains  of  occasional  throbbing 
pain  in  the  head. 

23.  The  tumour  is  increased  in  size,  and 
the  skin  covering  its  middle  part  is  thin, 
shining,  livid,  and  soft.  No  pulsation  can 
be  felt,  but  on  applying  the  ear  or  the  ste- 
thoscope it  is  very  audible.  She  complains 
of  great  pain  in  the  shoulder  and  clavicle  : 
the  pulse  is  natural. 

j\Iarch3.  The  central  projection  of  the 
tumour  is  increased  and  become   softer.     It 


Jan.  31. 
lar  articulation  is  a  circumscribed  prominent  I  seems  to  consist  of  coagulated  blood,  covered 


swelling,  with  a  circular  basis,  about  thre 
inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  elevated  at  its 
centre  into  a  conical  protuberance.  The 
base  occupies  the  right  half  of  the  sternum, 
the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  ribs 
with  that  bone,  and  the  sternal  articulation 
of  the  right  clavicle.  The  swelling  is  elas- 
tic, soft  at  the  conical  projection,  where 
the  skin  is  tense,  thin,  and  shining,  firmer 
in  the  circumference,  and  it  pulsates  through- 
out, the  beating  being  sensible  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  touch.  A  powerful  throbbing, 
like  the  beating  of  the  heart,  is  heard  when 
the  ear  is  applied  immediately  to  the  sur- 
face, or  through  the  intervention  of  the  ste- 
thoscope. No  pulsation  is  felt  above  the 
sternum.  The  heart,  the  carotids,  and  the 
arteries  of  both  upper  extremities  beat 
naturally  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent ;  she  has 
occasionally  a  troublesome  cough,  and  ex- 
pectorates a  viscid  mucus  streaked  with 
blood.  She  can  distend  the  chest  fully  with 
air  ;  it  sounds  well  on  percussion,  and  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope  detects  no  deviation 
from  the  healtliy  state.  She  has  pain  in  the 
head  when  she  lies  on  the  right  side. 

In  explaining  the  case  to  the  pupils,  Mr. 
Lawrence  expressed  his  decided  opinion 
that  it  was  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which 
had  made  its  way  through  the  sternum,  lie 
considered  that  the  position,  form,  and  other 
characters  of  the  tumour,  clearly  shewed  it 
to  be  aneurism,  while  the  aorta,  at  its  arch, 
was  the  only  point  from  which  it  could  be 
supposed  to  proceed.  The  uninterrupted 
state  of  circulation  in  the  right  carotid  and 
subclavian,  was  irreconcilable  with  the  sup- 
position of   aaeurism  of   the  iauominata ; 


by  a  thin  pellicle.     Throbbing  pain  is  felt  in 
the  swelling.     Tlie  pulse  is  feeble. 

5.  The  tumour  has  suddenly  increased  in 
size,  and  become  firm  ;  she  suffers  severe 
pain  in  it,  with  a  sense  of  tension,  as  if  it 
were  going  to  burst.  The  pulse  is  accele- 
rated, and  great  distress  is  expressed  in  the 
countenance.  Seventy  drops  of  laudanum 
were  given,  with  great  relief;  she  slept, 
and  was  much  better  the  following  morning. 
Tlie  tumour  had  lost  its  firm  feel,  and  again 
become  soft. 

14.  The  projecting  part  of  the  swelling, 
which  had  become  quite  black,  gave  way  ; 
a  portion  of  skin,  as  large  as  a  half-crown, 
separated,  together  with  a  mass  of  soft  coa- 
gulum,  leaving  an  ulcerated  opening  with 
ragged  edges.  There  was  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  bloody  fluid,  which  continued  two 
days,  when  the  swelling  was  much  reduced, 
and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
parts.  A  ragged  opening  was  exposed,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  seen  a  small  depres- 
sion of  dirty  brown  colour,  as  if  formed  by 
a  coagulum  of  blood :  this  was  raised  at  each 
contraction  of  the  heart. 

17.  The  daik  coloured  central  spot  dis- 
tinctly pulsates  :  tlie  surrounding  surface  is 
granulating  like  a  common  ulcer.  The 
bloody-coloured  discharge  has  ceased,  and 
the  swelling  has  nearlj'  subsided.  The 
cough  and  expectoration  continues,  with 
occasional  severe  pain  about  the  sternum 
and  shoulder.  The  healing  jirocess  went 
on  favourably  ;  the  part  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  tumour  now  exhibited  a  de- 
pression ;  the  opening  was  nearly  closed, 
and  the  pulsation  iu  the  centre  could  no 
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longer  be  seen.  Still  a  powerful  beating- 
could  be  distinguished  b}'  the  ear  or  with  the 
stethoscope,  and  tlie  upper  half  of  the  ster- 
num afforded  a  dull  sound  on  percussion. 
Some  gentlemen,  who  had  not  seen  this 
case  until  after  the  pulsation  of  the  tu- 
mour had  ceased,  had  doubted  whether  it 
was  aneurism  ;  and  now  that  the  external 
opening  was  on  the  point  of  closinj^,  they 
expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  aneurism.  Mr.  Lawrence  said,  that 
he  knew  of  no  instance  of  an  aneurismal 
tumour  coming  through  the  sternunrij  burst- 
ing and  then  healing;  that  the  case  was, 
in  this  respect,  quite  novel  to  him  ;  he 
thought,  however,  the  circumstances  might 
be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  opening  in 
the  bone  being  small,  and  closed  by  the 
formation  of  coagnlum  within  ;  and  he 
therefore  entertained  not  the  slighest  doubt 
that  the  disease  was  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  a  fiim  pul- 
sating swelling  was  felt  immediately  behind 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  the  left 
sterno  clavicular  articulation,  showing 
clearly  that  the  aneurism  was  extending 
above  the  sternum.  The  ulcer  bad  increased 
in  size,  and  secreted  some  purulent  fluid  ; 
the  granulations  were  pale.  i\Ir.  Lawrence 
found,  by  passing  a  probe,  that  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  right  side  of  the  sternum, 
but  he  did  not  feel  any  bare  bone. 

April  23.  She  comidainsof  increased  pain 
about  the  sternum,  extending  to  the  right 
shoulder  and  upper  arm  ;  the  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration are  much  increased  ;  the  veins 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest  are  much  distended  ;  the  pul- 
sation and  swelling  above  the  sternum  are 
more  distinct;  pulse  frequent  and  sharp. 
She  was  bled  to  ten  ounces,  and  hot  fo- 
mentations applied  to  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
and  opium  was  given  at  night. 

:24.  Has  passed  a  comfortable  night ;  the 
pain  is  lessened  ;  her  pulse  is  very  frequent, 
skin  hot,  tongue  coated. 

25.  The  swelling  above  the  sternum  is 
very  much  increased,  and  extends  in  front 
of  the  trachea  ;  it  feels  soft  and  putty  ;  the 
pulsation  is  less  distinct ;  the  right  jugular, 
and  other  veins  are  very  much  distended  ; 
the  skin  is  hot  and  red  ;  the  ulcer  discharges 
a  thin  sanies  ;  the  pain  of  the  arm  is  less, 
but  she  complains  of  great  pain  in  the  swell- 
ing, increased  in  breathing. 

26.  The  pain  and  numbness  of  the  arm 
have  nearly  subsided  :  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  and  bloody  fluid  has  been  discharged 
from  an  opening  at  the  edge  of  the  skin  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  swel- 
ling has  marly  disajipeared.  Tliere  is  au- 
dible pulsation  over  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
sternum  ;  the  ]iu!se  is  very  feeble  ;  the 
pain   and  difficulty  of  the  breathing  are  so 


great  that  she  is  obliged  to  take  opium  to 
procure  rest.     (Vini  rub.  '^[v.  quotidie"). 

30.  Sudden  and  violent  haemorrhage  came 
on,  and  she  lost  about  a  pound  of  arterial 
blood.  The  bleeding  was  arrested  by  com- 
presses, but  left  her  extremely  feeble  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  pulse.  She  rallied  a 
little,  but  haemorrhage  to  a  slight  extent 
came  on  the  next  day,  and  she  expired  on 
the  2nd  of  May.  (During  the  time  the  pa- 
tient was  in  the  Hospital,  she  had  been  re* 
peatedly  bled  ;  and  the  bowels,  which  were 
liabitually  constipated,  were  kept  open  by 
saline  aperients  ;  and  low  diet  and  absolute 
rest  were  strictly  observed.) 

Eramiiiation. — An  aneurismal  tumor,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  fist,  filled  the 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  from 
the  basis  of  the  heart  to  the  root  of  the 
neck  :  it  adhered  to  the  back  of  the  ster- 
num, clavicular  articulation  in  front,  and 
pressed  on  the  trachea  beiiind.  It  arose 
from  the  convexity  of  the  aortic  arch,  in 
which  situation,  when  the  vessel  was  'aid 
open,  a  large  regularly  oval  aperture  was 
seen,  about  three  inches  in  its  ring,  and 
rather  more  than  an  inch  in  its  short  dia- 
meter, with  a  smooth  prominent  edge.  The 
aorta  was  not  generally  dilated,  but  its  in- 
ternal tunic  was  raised  into  slight  elevations 
by  numerous  yellow  depositions  of  various 
size ;  these  had  not  proceeded  to  ossifica- 
tion. This  membrane  wascontinvxed  througii 
the  oval  opening  into  the  aneurism,  in  which 
it  could  be  traced  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  ending  in  an  irregular  ragged 
margin,  which  became  visible  on  removing 
the  coagnlum.  The  arteriainnominata  was 
involved  in  the  right  and  anterior  part  of 
the  tumor ;  it  was  dilated  and  formed  part 
of  the  aneurism,  retaining  its  smooth  in- 
ternal coat:  the  right  carotid  and  subcla- 
vian arose  close  together  from  this  part  of 
the  sac.  The  left  carotid  and  subclavian 
had  tlieir  origin  from  ihe  smooth  part  of  the 
aneurism,  and  were  separated  fully  three 
inches  from  the  right  vessels.  Fi-om  the 
part,  where  the  dilated  internal  coat  of  the 
artery  ended,  the  aneurismal  sac  was  formed 
by  a  condensation  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  involved  the  various  surrounding  parts. 
A  large  mass  of  firm  laminated  coagulum 
was  deposited  upon  it  internally  ;  it  was  at 
least  two  inches  thick  in  some  situations, 
and  gave  to  the  swelling,  before  it  was  laid 
open,  the  feel  of  a  solid  body.  The  entrance 
of  the  large  vessels  was  not  interrupted  by 
this  de])osition,  which  was  partially  ossi- 
fied. 'I'he  anterior  surface  of  tlie  aneurism 
adhered  closely  to  the  back  of  the  sternum 
throughout  the  upper  half  of  the  bone.  The 
sac,  however,  as  well  as  the  sternum,  had 
been  ulcerated  at  two  points;  that  is,  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  bone  and  at  its 
broadest  part,  sa  as  to  form  two  excava- 
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tions,  in  wlilcli  the  bone  was  bare,  equal 
in  size  to  the  end  of  the  little  tinger.  I'he 
sternum  was  pevfonited  iu  the  right  of  these 
b}"-  an  opening  equal  to  the  large  end  of  a 
blow-pipe,  and  correspondinj.!;  to  the  centre 
of  the  ulcer.  It  was  nearly,  hut  not  quite, 
perforated  in  the  left.  The  upper  part  of 
the  sac  lay  behind  the  sterno-clavicular  ar- 
ticulations, ascended  a  little  above  tlie  left, 
and  coramuuicated  over  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sternum,  with  an  irregular  cavity  that  ended 
in  the  external  ulcer.  This  was  the  part 
from  which  the  bleeding  had  occurred. 

The  back  of  the  tumor  bad  become  firmly 
adherent  to  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and 
bad  pressed  on  the  tube  so  as  to  flatten  it 
slightly. 

The  superior  cava  was  considerably  elon- 
gated and  incorporated  with  the  swelling  ; 
its  lining  was  furred  by  a  deposition  of 
fibrine  at  one  spot.  The  root  of  the  aneu- 
rism was  first  visible,  at  its  lower  and  ante- 
rior part,  within  tlie  pericardium.  This 
cavity  contained  about  three  ounces  of  tur- 
bid, and   completely  opaque,  fluid. 

The  lungs  were  healtliy,  but  connected 
throughout  by  adhesions,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  recent.  A  very  firm  con- 
nexion existed  at  one  point  between  the 
aneurismal  sac  and  the  left  lung.  This  was 
probably  the  source  of  the  blood  discharged 
by  expectoration. 

As  the  sternum  was  already  absorbed 
■when  this  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital,  no  hope  was  entertained  that  any 
kind  of  treatment  would  avert  the  fatal  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.  Yet,  the  firm  strata 
of  laminated  coagulum,  which  filled  so  much 
of  the  sac,  and  the  eft'ectual  plugging  of  the 
sternal  perforation  by  the  same  process  show 
that  the  means  adopted  were  not  without 
effect,  and  bold  out  encouragement  to  a  trial 
of  the  same  plan  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 

FATAL    CASE    OF    CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BEAIN. 

Mary  jMohris,  aet.  22,  was  admitted  into 
Chapel  Ward,  Monday,  May  12,  under  the 
care  of  INIr.  ]Morgan. 

The  friends  of  the  patient  stated,  that  on 
the  preceding  evening,  she  fell  down  a 
three  pair  staircase,  a  height  of  about  thirty 
feet.  She  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, medical  assistance  was  procured, 
she  was  immediately  bled,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  (jonveyed  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  time  of  her  admission  she  was 
perfectly  insensible,  and  could  not  be  roused 
to  answer  when  spoken  to.  The  bead  was 
immediately  shaved,  and  carefully  examined. 


but  no  material  injury  ConlJ  be  detected. 
I'he  arms  and  legs  displayed  several  bruises. 
The  pupils  were  partially  dilated,  and  there 
was  strabismus  of  the  left  eye  ;  the  pupil  of 
wliich  was  more  dilated  tlian  that  of  the 
right.  The  scalp  was  hot  and  tender;  the 
pulse  120,  sharj)  and  rpiick  ;  the  counte- 
nance flushed  and  anxious;  the  breathing 
slightly  stertorous;  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
The  powers  of  motion,  however,  were  not 
much  impaired  ;  for,  in  a  short  time  after 
her  admission,  she  threw  her  arms  and  legs 
about  the  bed  so  violently,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  confine  them. 

Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from 
the  arm,  and  the  spirit  wash  was  ordered  to 
be  constantly  applied  to  the  scalp.  A  colo- 
cvnth  and  calomel  pill  was  administered, 
and  a  common  enema  was  injected. 

The  bleeding  lowered  the  pulse,  but  there 
was  no  return  of  sensibility.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  bowels  were  relieved.  In  the 
evening,  the  pulse  bad  again  attained  its 
former  quickness  and  fullness,  and  the  vene- 
section, to  the  same  quantity  as  in  the 
morning,  was  repeated. 

13.  She  has  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
has  been  frequently  muttering  incoherently. 
The  skin  is  hot  and  dry  ;  the  pulse  130, 
small,  qiiick,  and  jerky  ;  the  scalp  is  ex- 
cessively tender,  manifested  by  her  efforts 
of  resistance  when  touched  ;  the  bowels  have 
been  relieved  during  the  night  rather  copi- 
ously. Ordered  to  take  a  five-grain  calomel 
pill,  and  to  have  a  castor  oil  enema  injected. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  catheter  was 
passed  into  the  bladder,  and  the  urine 
evacuated;  and,  in  the  evening,  a  blister 
was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

l-l.  Since  last  evening,  the  woman  has 
become  gradually  worse  ;  she  passed  a  very 
restless  night,  and  has  been  constantly  mut- 
tering. The  breathing  is  very  laborious  and 
stertorous  ;  the  pupils  are  still  but  partially 
dilated,  and  are  insensible  to  the  stimulus 
of  light ;  the  countenance  is  sunk,  flushed, 
and  anxious  ;  the  jni'se  140,  and  small. 

She  lingered  until  seven  o'clock  on  the 
following  evening,  when  she  expired. 

Inspeciio  Cadaveris. 

On  removing  the  calvaria,  and  the  dura 
mater,  no  inttamoiatory  appearances  were 
detected  iu  eitlier  the  arachnoid,  or  the 
pia  mater.  Between  the  pia  mater  and 
the  aracimoid,  there  was  slight  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  I'here  were  a  few  traces 
of  lesion  seen  in  the  cortical  part  of  the 
brain,  and  one  or  two  in  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  and  there  were  numerous  bloody  points 
arising  from  the  rupture  of  small  vessels, 
clearly  indicative  of  the  severe  concussion 
which  the  substance  of  the  brain  had  under- 
gone. No  other  morbid  ajipearance  was 
detected. 
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CASE  OF  CHOnEA,  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED 
WITH  THE  SUBCAEBONATE  OF  IRON. 

The  subjoined  case  is  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  remedial  powers  of  the  carbonate 
of  iron,  in  the  disease  in  question.  It  lias 
been  often  said,  and  is  generally  believed, 
that  chorea  may  always  be  cured  by  pur- 
gatives;  we  have,  however,  seen  many 
cases  "  rebellious"  (as  Dr.Elliotson  would 
say)  to  a  long-continued  system  of  purga- 
tion. 

Ann  Matthews,  setat.  6,  was  "dmitted  on 
the  14th  of  February,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  EUiotson.  She  could  not  walk  or  stand  ; 
slie  had  constant  motion  of  the  arms,  and 
indeed  of  the  body  generally,  the  right  side 
appearing  to  be  more  aftected  than  the  left. 
The  girl's  appearance  was  tolerably  healthy; 
'  her  pulse  was  natural,  and  bowels  regular  ; 
she  liad  had  two  evacuations  on  the  morn- 
ing of  admission,  and  the}^  were  observed 
to  be  natural.  1'he  disease,  according  to 
the  mother's  statement,  came  on  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  patient's  admission,  and  she 
was,  in  the  commencement,  affected  with 
pain  at  the  back  part  of  the  liead,  and 
a  sense  of  stupor.*  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  purgatives,,  these  symptoms  were 
removed,  but  the  chorea,  on  the  contrary, 
became  .worse. 

Dr.  EUiotson  directed  ttvn  diachms  of  the 
subcarbonale  of  iirm  to  be  taken  three  times 
a-day. 

■  19.  Much  better  ;  the  medicine  has  been 
continued  regularly,  and  tlie  evacuations 
from-  tlie  bowels,  one  of  wliich  takes  place 
daily,  are  much  impregnated  with  the  iron. 

26.  I'he  girl  is  mending  rapidlj' ;  tliere  is 
much  less  motion  of  the  arms,  and  she  is 
■now  able  to  stand  by  herself.  'J'he  medicine 
is  continued. 

March  4.  The  affection  is  now  very  slight. 
The  bowels  are  open  daily  j  the  iron  is  re- 
gularly administered. 

Shortly  after  the  last  report,  the  child  left 
the  Hospital  quite  well. 


CASE  OF  POPLITEAL  ANEURISM. — OPERATION. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery 
was  performed  by  the  Junior  Surgeon  on 
Friday  last,  May  16,  in  a  case  of  popliteal 


*  Dr.  EUiotson  says,  tliat  iron  may  some- 
times be  safely  given,  even  wlien  there  are 
headach,  a  foul  tongue,  and  torpid  bowels  ; 
hut  that  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the 
use  of  purgatives,  may  sometimes  be  the 
correct  plan  of  treatment,  at  least  ia  the  first 
instance. 


aneurism.  The  patient,  a  labourer  of  mid- 
dle stature,  and  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  about  a 
month  since,  on  account  of  fracture  of  the 
sternum.  He  recovered  from  this  accident 
under  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  and  in  his 
convalescence  directed  the  surgeon's  atten- 
tion to  a  swelling  in  the  left  ham.  A  pul- 
sating tumour  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  was 
found  at  this  part,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  might  be  said  to  be  femero-popliteal 
aneurism,  the  swelling  commencing  before 
the  artery  had  fairly  reached  the  ham. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  was  very  appa- 
rent ;  pressure  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
stayed  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour.  In  the 
performance  of  the  operation  nothing  re- 
markable occurred  ;  one  silk  ligature  wa-i 
used. 

It  is  right  to  mention,  that  the  swelling 
had  existed,  according  to  the  man's  state- 
ment, upwards  of  two  years,  and  he  attri- 
buted its  formation  to  an  injury  of  the 
leg,  which  he  had  received  from  a  cart-load 
of  lime  falling  upon  it.  The  tumour  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  about  three 
months  after  tliis  accident ;  subsequently  it 
lessened,  and  until  within  six  months  of  his 
admission,  produced  no  inconvenience  ;  but, 
at  that  time,  it  began  to  enlarge,  and  be- 
came painful. 

On  the  21st,  the  patient  was  doing  well ; 
blood  was  abstracted  from  the  arm  on  the 
18th,  in  consequence  of  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen. 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

Dr.  EUiotson  reports,  as  the  result  of  hia 
further  experience  with  this  medicine,  that 
it  is  highly  useful  when  administered  with 
medicines  which  have  a  tendency  in  them- 
selves to  induce  nausea  and  sickness.  For 
instance,  when  given  in  conjunction  with 
colchicum,  the  latter  will  not  irritate  the 
stomach,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
its  full  remedial  powers.  The  importance 
of  such  an  adjuvant  we  scarcely  need  dwell 
upon. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  letter  of  "  L."  has  been  accidentally 
mislaid,  or  it  should  have  been  inserted  in 
this  Number. 

Thanks  for  the  letter  of  "  Fag."  The 
affair  shall  be  noticed  in  our  next. 

Other  Correspondents  must  stand  over. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 

DELIVERED    AT    GUy's    HOSPITAL    By 

DR.    BLUNDELL, 

Lecture   XXX. 

Retention  of  the  Placenta. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  subject  of  our 
inquiries  tliis  morning,  I  mean  the  reten- 
tion of  the  placenta,  it  may  be  well  to  pre- 
mise an  observation  omitted  yesterday,  and 
which,  though  brief,  is  not  without  its  im- 
portance. Of  laborious  labours  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  though  they  sometimes 
arise  from  one  cause  only,  yff>  however, 
they  are  oc(ftsionally  referiible  to  the  co- 
operation of  several  ;  thus,  rigidity  of  the 
parts  may  concur  with  unfavourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Actus,  or  botli  may  be  met  with 
where  there  is  a  coarctation  of  the  apertures 
of  the  pelvis. 

In  tlie  earlier,  as  in  the  latter  months,  in 
tbe  laborious  and  flooding  cases,  and  in  na- 
tural labours,  the  placenta  does  not  always 
escape  with  the  usual  facility  ;  difficulties 
sometimes  impede  its  abstraction,  and  it  may 
be  retained  for  days,  weeks,  not  to  say  one 
or  two  months. 

Where  the  placenta  in  this  manner  re- 
mains in  the  uterus  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus,  occasionally  for  days  together, 
not  a  single  alarming  symptom  occurs,  so 
that  if  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  you  would  scarcely 
suspect  that  the  placenta  was  still  lodged 
in  the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  imagine,  because  the  placenta  is 
lying  in  the  uterine  cavity,  that  tlie  woman 
must  necessarily  do  ill ;  and  from  this  erro- 
neous impression  I  would  wish  your  minds 
to  be  liberated.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterine  cavity,  so 
long  the  patient  is  liable  to  various  symp- 
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toms  more  or  less  alarming,  of  which  the 
principal  are  pains,  bleedings,  uterine  dis- 
charges, and  constitutional  irritation. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the 
uterus,  it  will  sometimes  give  rise  to 
cutting,  grinding,  sawing  pains,  felt  in 
the  back  or  the  front  of  the  abdomen 
near  the  symphysis  pubis,  not  to  men- 
tion the  hips  and  thighs,  the  pains  being 
very  like  the  first  pains  of  labour,  or  those 
latter  pains  felt  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus, 
and  which  are  usually  denominated  the  after 
pains.  These  pains  it  is  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult to  alleviate  by  the  use  of  opium,  but 
they  are  rather  to  be  sought  than  deprecat- 
ed, for  by  these  pains  it  is,  or  rather  by  the 
contractions  which  produce  them,  that  the 
placenta  is  ultimately  expected.     Again. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the 
uterus,  whether  in  the  earlier  or  the  latter 
months,  and  in  the  latter  months,  more  fre- 
quentlv,  the  patient  is  always  liable  to  flood- 
ings  more  or  less  copious  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
is  the  most  dangerous  symptom  to  which  she 
is  obnoxious.  From  my  own  ))ersonal  ob- 
servation, 1  am  prepared  to  state,  that  the 
placenta  may  lie  quiet — innocuous  iu  the 
uterus — for  one  or  tw  o  weeks  together,  large 
eruptions  of  blood  ultimately  occurring  not- 
withstanding ;  and  you  may,  therefore,  set 
down,  among  the  dangers  to  which  women  are 
always  exposed,  whether  in  the  earlier  or  the 
latter  months,  but  in  the  latter  months  more 
especially,  these  copious  eruptions  of  blood 
from  the  uterine  cavity.  After  what  has  been 
said  so  largely  on  the  subject  of  floodings, 
you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  discharges  of  this  kind.  For  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  method  of  treatment,  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  principles  before  laid 
down  ;  suffice  it  to  remark  here,  that  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  putting  a  stop  to 
tlie  discharge,  is  the  removal  of  the  placenta, 
and,  therefore,  if  a  woman  is  liable,  not 
merely  to  small  shows  of  blood,  but  to  the 
larger  eruptions,  the  sooner  the  placenta, 
whether  by  manual  operations  or  otherwise, 
is,  in  an  easy  manner,  extricated  from  the 
uterus,  the  better. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the 
uterus,  you  will  sometimes  find  that  the 
patient  remains,  in  good  measure,  or  eu- 
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tirely,  free  from  any  offensive  or  foetid  dis- 
charge ;  but  so  long  as  tlie  placenta  is  lying 
in  the  uterine  cavity,  so  long  is  she  liable  to 
all  the  effects  of  its  putrescence  there  ;  and 
sometimes  the  discharges  become  offensive 
in  a  high  degree,  the  chamber,  thougli  spa- 
cious, becoming  infected  witli  the  offensive 
odour,  which  may,  by  a  delicate  sense,  be 
DOW  and  then  perceived  in  the  adjoining 
apartments. 

Why  it  is  in  some  cases,  that  the  pla- 
centa putrifies  rapidly,  while,  in  others,  it 
remains  unchanged,  I  am  not  able,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  to  explain,  though  the 
subject  is  well  worth  investigation  ;  I  strong- 
ly suspect,  however,  that  the  placenta  will 
be  found  to  putrily  much  more  readily,  if 
it  is  completely  detached  from  the  uterus, 
than  in  those  cases  in  which  it  continues 
to  adhere  to  the  uterine  surface  ;  for  detach- 
ment from  the  uterus,  seems  to  imply  a 
consequent  extinction  of  vitality. 

Lotions  may  be  found  of  service  here, 
provided,  by  means  of  a  long  tube  syringe, 
they  are  thoroughly  injected  into  the 
uterine  cavity.  For  the  performance  of  this 
injection,  the  accoucheur  will  be  found  the 
best  operator  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  that  the 
fluid  be  injected  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  unless  bleeding,  or  other  symp- 
toms, forbid.  Warm  water,  decoction  of 
bark,  or  other  injections,  diluent  or  anti- 
septic, may  be  recommended  in  these  cases. 
The  fluid  being  absorbed,  you  bear  the 
syringe  in  the  right  hand,  carrying  the 
fingers  of  the  left,  in  the  way  of  a  director,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  then  the  tube 
being  passed  along  the  finger  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  by  the  action  of  the  syringe,  it  may  be 
very  completely  washed  out.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  only  effectual  mode  ot'arrestingthese 
discharges  so  offensive,  is  the  abstraction  of 
the  placenta,  either  by  manual  operation,  or 
the  deobstruent  remedies,  of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  treat ;  and  to  this  remedy  we 
must  ultimately  have  recourse,  should  symp- 
toms become  pressing,  and  should  other 
means  fail  us. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the 
uterus,  we  sometimes  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  no  active  symptoms  of  consti- 
tutional irritation  occur,  but  the  woman  lies 
perfectly  quiet,  her  appetite  good,  her  bowels 
regular,  and  her  general  health  undisturbed  ; 
so  long,  however,  as  the  placenta  remains,  so 
long  constitutional  symptoms,  of  the  most 
alarming  kind,  are  liable,  sooner  or  later,  to 
supervene;  purgings,  vomitings,  sweatings, 
a  pulse  of  140,  a  cheek  of  typhoid  tint,  and  a 
tongue  that  is  brown.  Now,  I  once  imagined 
that  these  constitutional  symptoms  might 
rather  be  ascribed  to  violence,  used  to  get 
away  the  placenta — occasioning  contusions 
and  lacerations  of  the  genitals,  than  to  the 
mere  action  of  the  placenta  itself  j  and  the 


rather,  because,  having  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  this  subject,  I  had  noted  more 
than  one  case,  in  which  the  placenta  had  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  in  the  uterus,  with- 
out a  single  conspicuous  symptom  of  irrita- 
tion becoming  manifest ;  but  from  observa- 
tions since  made,  I  have  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  independently  of  all  manual 
practice,  these  irritations  may  be  produced. 
A  girl,  in  St.  Thomas's,  aborting  about  the 
fourth  month,  I  was  requested  to  see  her, 
wlien  I  found  that  the  placenta  could  not  be 
got  away  without  force  and  danger ;  and  I 
deemed  it  wise,  therefore,  not  to  make  the 
attempt.  On  the  fifth  day  putrid  discharges 
appeared,  and,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  constitutional  irritation  :  a  cheek 
flushed,  a  countenance  anxious,  a  pulse  of 
140,  vomiting,  purging,  and  copious  perspi- 
rations. Urged  by  the  symptoms,  I  removed 
the  placenta  at  this  time,  for  it  appeared  to 
be  pushed  some  little  way  into  the  vagina  ; 
all  the  symptoms  giving  way  very  rapidly 
afterwards,  and  the  girl  ultimately  recover- 
ing. Is  tlie  putrid  placenta  alone  liablo  to 
occasion  these  irritations'!  I  doubt;  for  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  not 
only  in  midwifery,  but  in  surgical  science 
also,  that  substances  may  become  very 
putrid,  and  yet  they  may  lie  in  the  vagina 
for  a  length  of  time,  without  occasioning 
much  constitutional  irritation.  And  thus 
much  then  respecting  the  various  symptoms, 
more  or  less  alarming,  which  may  result 
from  a  failure  in  the  abstraction  of  the  pla- 
centa— pains,  floodings,  putrid  discharges, 
and  violent  constitutional  irritation.  Let  us 
now  consider  what  these  cases  require. 

It  is,  I  believe,  agreed  on  all  hands, 
among  practical  men,  that  as  the  woman  is 
always  obnoxious  to  these  symptoms,  so  long 
as  the  placenta  is  retained,  it  is  always  de- 
sirable that  the  placenta  should  be  got  away. 
Now  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  divisible  into  two  kinds  ;  the  de- 
obstruents,  as  they  are  called,  and  those 
which  require  active  manual  operation. 

Wlien  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the 
uterus,  independent  of  any  very  active  ma- 
nual operation,  we  may,  sometimes,  obtain 
its  expulsion,  merely  by  laying  the  hand  on 
the  womb  externally,  feeling  it  through  the 
abdominal  coverings,  grasping  it,  and  thus 
stimulating  its  fibres  to  contract,  the  pla- 
centa being  expelled,  or,  to  use  a  coarse 
but  significaTit  expression,  this  viscus  being 
squeezed  forth  by  the  action  of  the  hand. 
Tliis  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  ridding  the 
uterus  of  its  contents,  proper,  more  especial- 
ly, where  it  is  retained  in  the  later  months  ; 
nor  is  much  active  manual  exertion  required 
for  the  purpose. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  ute- 
rus, whether  in  the  earlier  or  latter  months, 
we  may  sometimes  ensure  its  expulsion  hy 
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the  use  of  some  remed}'  which  may  stimu- 
late the  bowels,  as  purgatives,  for  example. 
]Mr.  Fagg,  a  practitioner  of  experience,  in- 
forms me,  tliat  he  has  found  tlie  injection 
of  senna  and  salts  into  the  rectum  to  be  of 
no  small  use  ;  six  or  eight  ounces  of  the 
infusion  of  senna,  with  an  ounce  of  salts, 
formed  into  an  injection,  and  thrown  into 
the  rectum,  have,  a]iparently,  had  the  effect 
of  exciting  tjie  jiaitis,  and  tliereby  accele- 
rating the  expulsion  of  tlie  fictus  ;  aud,  on 
liis  authority,  I  recommend  the  remedy  to 
your  attention.  The  action  of  the  womb 
may  be  brought  on  by  the  applicatioa  of 
cold;  not  that  I  should  recommend  you  to 
adv^ise  vour  patient  to  plunge  her  hips  into 
cold  water,  but  you  may  venture  to  admi- 
nister the  cold  as  if  you  were  ajiplying  it  in 
tiooding  cases,  sprinkling  the  napkin,  and  sud- 
denly and  smartly  dashing  up  on  the  abdomen 
and  thighs  ;  and  perhaps  the  stimulus  of  this 
sudden  impulse  may  cause  the  womb  to  con- 
tract. I  think  it  proper  to  mention  this,  as 
one  of  the  deobstruents  which  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  these  cases  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
one  that  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Coughing, 
sneezing,  blowing  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
not  to  mention  voluntary  bearing,  may  bring 
on  the  action  of  the  womb,  and  these,  there- 
fore, may  be  recommended  where  deobstru- 
ents are  required  ;  but  of  all  deobstruents  of 
this  kind,  the  most  efficient  is  retching; 
the  placenta  sometimes  speedily  escaping 
when  the  patient  begins  to  vomit.  In  the 
commencement  of  practice,  jo\i  may  occa- 
sionally be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  the 
placenta  away,  not  because  there  really  is 
difficulty,  but  because  you  are  timid,  and 
very  properly  so,  while  yet  unexperienced. 
In  these  difficulties  you  very  unwisely  leave 
the  patient,  instead  of  writing  to  procure 
further  assistance,  and  while  you  are  away, 
perhaps  an  old  woman  comes  into  the  room, 
puts  a  candle  into  the  throat,  excites  retch- 
ing, and  liberates  the  placenta  at  once.  Nor 
is  retching  to  be  despised  as  a  deobstruent 
— not  that  I  would  advise  you  to  nauseate 
the  patient  with  a  candle,  but  you  may  in- 
sert a  feather  into  the  back  of  the  throat,  as 
the  emetic  is,  perhaps,  no  less  efficacious, 
and  is  certainly  more  elegant. 

In  cases  where  the  placenta  is  retained, 
if  the  ergot  is  at  hand,  1  would  recommend 
you  to  make  a  trial  of  this  ;  not  that  I  have 
such  experience  of  it  in  these  difficulties, 
as  enables  me  to  state  positively  that  it  has 
much  etfect ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  iu  many  cases,  it  lias  been  used  with 
advantage.  The  ergot,  or  secale  cornutum, 
you  may  now  purchase  in  any  quantity  at 
Butler's,  in  Covent  Garden,  and,  1  believe, 
at  most  of  the  respectable  drujigists.  A 
drachm  of  this  ergot,  coarsely  powdered,  may 
be  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
lo  be  poured  upon  it  ;  and  this  being  de- 


cocted to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  you  may  give 
the  patient  a  table  spoonful  as  a  dose,  re- 
peating it  every  twenty  minutes,  unless  you 
perceive  that  the  action  of  the  womb  has 
been  previously  brouj;ht  on.  15esides  these 
deobstruent  remedies,  and  which  require 
but  little  manual  operation,  the  hand  or  fin- 
gers of  the  accoucheur  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  removal  of  the  ])lacenta.  In 
the  earlier  months,  perhaps,  we  may  remove 
the  remains  of  the  ovum,  by  passing  two 
lingers  into  the  vagina  ;  or,  if  it  lie  too  high 
to  admit  of  abstraction  in  this  manner,  then, 
if  the  hand  be  small,  the  vagina  large,  and 
the  parts  relaxed,  we  may  introduce  the 
whole  hand  into  the  vagina  without  the 
risk  of  tearing,  and  the  two  fingers  being 
carried  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  secur- 
ing a  hold  of  the  ovum  in  this  manner  by 
the  action  of  the  fingers,  you  may  often  at 
once  bring  it  away.  In  the  later  months, 
also,  independently  of  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  uterus,  the  placenta  may  some- 
times be  abstracted,  as  it  often  lies  down  in 
the  vagina  ;  and  when  it  lies  there  you  may 
lay  hold  of  it,  careful  not  to  tear  any  part.  The 
whole  may  then  be  abstracted  at  once  ;  the 
mass  being  diligently  inspected  afterwards, 
so  as  to  ascertain  that  no  part  have  been  left 
behind  in  the  uterus.  It  very  frequently 
happens,  however,  in  difficult  cases,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  after-birth  is  lying  in  the  womb, 
and  you  must  then,  though  unwillingly,  carry 
the  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  where 
you  may  first  detach  it  by  passing  the  fingers 
between  the  womb  and  the  viscus,  and  hav- 
ing detached  it,  j^ou  may  lay  hold  of  its  sub- 
stance, and  cautiously  bring  it  away.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  perform  this  operation,  where 
the  accoucheur  has  been  long  in  practice, 
and  has  the  perfect  use  of  his  fingers. 

Wlien  the  placenta  is  retained,  it  some- 
times becomes  a  point  of  great  nicety  to 
decide  when  you  are  to  operate  manually 
and  when  you  are  not.  And  sometimes 
my  obstetric  friends  come  to  me  in  great 
perplexity,  asking  what  they  are  to  do ; 
whether  they  are  to  leave  the  patient  to 
her  natural  powers  to  trust  to  deobstruent 
remedies,  or  to  interfere  manually  1  I  think 
it  may  be  observed  with  truth,  that  it  is 
always  highly  desirable  the  placenta  should 
be  got  awa}^,  if  it  can  be  withdrawn  without 
violence  ;  because,  as  I  before  explained  to 
you,  though  it  may  lie  in  the  uterus  quiet 
for  a  time,  so  long  as  it  lies  there  the  patient 
is  liable  to  floodings  and  other  dangerous 
sj-mptoms.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  i  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  certain  principles 
for  my  own  guidance  here,  and  they  are,  in 
few  words,  the  following  : — If  the  jdacenta  be 
retained,  and  I  can,  by  manual  operations, 
abstract  it  without  violence,  without  the  risk 
of  bruising  or  tearing  1  mean,  and  if  there 
be  uo  reasonable  hope  of  liberating  it  by 
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tlie  use  of  deobstruent  remedies,  there  being 
an  obvious  necessity  for  manual  operutioii, 
1  abstract  it  iu  this  manner.  1  repeat  this  : 
if  the  placenta  be  retained,  I  say,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved without  violence,  without  the  risk  of 
bruising  or  tearing,  and  if  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable hope  of  liberating  it  by  the  deob- 
struent means  before  mentioned,  I  then  by 
all  means  endeavour  to  remove  it  manually. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  placenta  be  re- 
tained, and  1  find  the  hand  cannot  be  carried 
up  so  high  as  to  secure  the  command  of  the 
placenta  without  the  risk  of  bruising  or  la- 
cerating, I  then  leave  it  in  the  uterine 
cavity,  not  because  it  is  not  an  evil  to  leave 
it  there,  but  because,  to  leave  it  iu  the 
uterus,  is  a  smaller  evil  than  to  abstract  it 
with  violence,  and  we  had  better  abide  by 
the  smaller  evil,  than  expose  ourselves  to 
tlie  greater  evil,  that  of  lacerating,  bruising, 
and  killing.  But  to  proceed  :  If,  acting  on 
this  principle  I  leave  the  placenta  beliind 
in  the  uterus,  which  I  have  sometimes  done 
for  days  or  weeks,  and  with  success  too,  I 
watch  the  patientdiligently  during  the  whole 
term  of  retention ;  and  if  any  alarming  symp- 
toms supervene,  1  again  examine  ;  and  al- 
though I  could  not  before  have  removed 
the  placenta,  1  now,  perhaps,  find  that  I 
can  abstract  it  with  facility  ;  should  the  ab- 
straction of  the  placenta,  however,  still  re- 
main difficult,  provided  the  danger  be  great, 
I  urge  my  endeavours  to  remove  it  more 
diligently  than  before,  in  flooding  cases  espe- 
cially, the  mostdangerous,  and  those  too  hap- 
pily in  which  the  parts  are  the  most  relaxed. 
In  fine,  the  rule  of  practice  here  is  this  : 
First, — Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  when  the  placenta  is  retained,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  removed  without  consequent 
danger,  let  it,  by  all  means,  be  taken  from 
the  uterus.  Secondly, — When  the  placenta 
is  retained  for  days  together,  and  no  symp- 
toms of  danger  appear,  examine  occasionally, 
removing  the  placenta  at  the  time  of  exa- 
mination, provided  it  can  be  withdrawn,  as 
it  were,  by  a  mere  touch,  and  committing 
the  expulsion  of  it  to  the  natural  eftbrts, 
provided  it  cannot  be  abstracted  with  faci- 
lity. Lastly, — When  dangerous  symptoms 
appear,  and  the  })lacenta  is  lying  in  the 
uterus,  the  si/m/)(oms  being  clearly  referrible  to 
the  retention  of  the  placenta — if  the  symj)toms 
are  not  ur^^ent,  you  had  better  leave  the 
placenta,  if  it  cannot  be  abstracted  without 
violence  ;  and  even  where  the  symptoms  are 
pressing,  yon,  are  itill  scarcely  juslifiabte  in 
abstracting  manuallif,  provided  the  operation  be 
attended  with  the  riik  of  laceration  ;  for  when 
a  patient  must  be  exposed  to  dangers,  in  the 
general,  perhaps,  slie  had  better  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  which  arise  naturally  from 
her  situation,    than  to  those    which  may 


result  from  obstetric  violence.  Much,  how- 
ever, must  depend  on  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  accouclieur  ;  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner may  venture  to  operate  where  one 
who  is  wanting  in  dexterity  ought  to  re- 
frain. It  is  often  better  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  nature  than  tliose  of  nature's  much- 
favoured,  but  often  misguided,  son. 

Having  said  thus  much,  generally,  re- 
specting the  symptoms  and  management  of 
the  retained  placenta,  we  will  now,  if  you 
please,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
different  varieties  of  this  accident. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  umbilical 
chord  in  some  cases  breaks  away,  close  upon 
the  after-birth,  so  that  you  lose  your  hold  of 
the  placenta,  and,  in  other  cases,  where  the 
placenta  is  large,  in  attempting  to  abstract, 
you  may  leave  a  third  or  a  half  of  it  be- 
hind ;  this  portion  being  torn  off  from  the 
rest.  Now,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pla- 
centa is  lying  in  the  uterus  wholly  or  par- 
tially, your  hold  being  lost,  some  difficulty 
may  attend  its  abstraction  ;  and  if  you  have 
never  reflected  on  it  before  you  meet  the 
accident,  you  may  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
mode  of  procedure.  When,  in  this  manner, 
you  lose  your  bearing  on  the  placenta,  a 
portion  ot  it  being  left  behind  in  the  uterine 
cavity,  it  may  sometimes  be  expelled  from  the 
uterus,  nevertheless,  by  the  unaided  eiforts 
of  the  womb.  Waiting  for  one  or  two  hours, 
more  especially  if  you  give  some  of  the  ergot 
in  the  way  formerly  advised,  you  may  rea- 
sonably hope,  that,  under  the  uterine  ef- 
forts, the  placenta  will  be  expelled  com- 
pletely from  the  uterus,  or,  at  any  rate,  tliat 
it  will  be  pushed  into  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
vagina,  so  that  the  fingers  may  reach  it. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  pains  are  feeble 
or  failing  !  in  these  cases  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta  may  be  eflFectively  assisted,  by 
merely  laying  the  hand  on  the  abdomen 
above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  feeling  for 
the  uterus,  and  pressing  it,  the  placenta 
being  urged  out  of  the  uterine  cavity  by 
compression,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  you 
might,  by  well-directed  pressure,  expel  any 
other  substance  from  a  bag.  Tenderly — ■ 
resolutely  —  dexterously  —  prudently  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  you  may  press  the  en- 
tire mass  into  the  vagina,  or  at  any  rate  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  placenta  may  fre- 
([uently  be  detruded,  that,  lying  under  the 
action  of  the  fingers,  the  whole  of  it  may 
be  easily  got  away.  Should  these  means 
further  fail  you,  Jiowever,  there  is  yet  a 
third  mode,  the  lease  desirable,  but  the 
most  effectual,  by  whicli  the  placenta  may 
be  removed,  (and  to  this  you  may  have 
recourse  iu  the  last  resort,)  I  mean  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  ca- 
vity, an  operation,  against  the  unnecessary 
performance  of  vvJiicli  you  liave  already  been 
so  frequently  cautioaed.   In  performing  this 
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operation,  you  will  not,  probably,  meet 
with  much  ilifficulty.  becausL',  as  halt'  an 
Lour  or  uii  hour  belbre,  the  Lead  and  body 
of  the  cliild  have  been  transmitted  along 
tlie  vagina,  your  hand,  of  course,  unless  it  he 
unusually  bulky,  if  duly  lubricated,  will  pass 
up  with  facilit}'.  1  he  hand  then  being  in  the 
uterine  cavity,  you  may  grasp  the  placenta 
and  draw  it  downwards,  proceeding  with 
the  usual  obstetric  mixture,  resolution  and 
tenderness,  careful  that  you  leave  no  por- 
tion of  after-birth  behind.  Here,  then, 
are  the  three  practices  to  be  ado]itcd  for  tiie 
removal  of  tho  placenta  ;  in  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  the 
external  compression  of  the  uterus,  and  tlie 
commission  of  the  expulsion  to  the  unaided 
efibrts  of  the  womb.  Provided  you  find  that 
the  parts  are  very  lax,  and  that  tiie  hand  may 
be  carried  into  the  uterus  with  perfect 
safety,  1  would  excuse  your  having  early 
recourse  even  to  manual  operation  ;  but  if 
in  making  this  essay,  or  if  ou  making  an 
examination,  and  considering  all  circum- 
stances previously,  you  expect  there  will  be 
the  least  ditliculty  to  the  introduction  of  the 
hand,  or  the  smallest  jirobability  of  lacera- 
tion, then,  by  all  means,  first  confide  the  birth 
of  the  placenta  to  the  other  two  modes  of 
treatment,  and  satisfy  yourselves  of  their  in- 
efficiency before  you  have  recourse  to  this 
undesirable  operation. 

When  examinations  have  been  frequent, 
or  deliveries  have  been  laborious,  or  instru- 
ments have  been  administered,  and  some- 
times independently  of  the  actiou  of  these 
causes,  the  softer  parts  occasionally  become 
unusually  inflamed  and  excoriated,  and  the 
genitals  swelled  and  irritable,  are  totally  im- 
patient of  the  touch.  In  these  cases,  then, 
in  which  there  is  excoriation,  swelling,  and 
irritability,  embarrassment  may  arise  in  the 
abstraction  of  the  placenta,  in  general,  how- 
ever, to  be  subdued  with  facility.  The  parts 
being  in  this  condition,  provided  the  patient 
possess  a  moderate  share  of  strength,  you 
ought,  I  think,  to  lake  av^-ay  I'i  or  1(>  ounces 
of  blood,  giving  afterwards  a  somewhat  copi- 
ous dose  of  opium,  and  oO  or  tiO  drops,  for 
example,  drops,  1  mean,  not  minims,  may  be 
given  at  once  in  cases  of  tliis  kind.  This  done, 
procuring  a  full  supply  of  warm  water,  you 
may  very  thoroughly  foment  the  parts  ;  and 
alter  a  thorough  tbmentation,  large  doses  of 
opium,  and  the  extraction  of  blood  from  the 
arm,  you  will  most  probably  find  the  irrita- 
bility so  much  allayed,  that  the  necessary 
manual  operations  may  be  performed,  so 
that  seizing  the  chord  with  the  one  hand, 
and  the  substance  of  the  placenta  with  the 
other,  with  resolution  and  gentleness,  you 
solicit  and  lead  it  forth  from  the  uterine 
cavity. 

There  is  yet  a  third  and  an  important 
cause,  to  which  Ihereteution  of  Uie  placenta 


may  sometimes  be  ascribed  ;  and  this  cause 
is  an  irregular  contraction  of  the  womb,  to 
tiie  consideratirm  of  which  we  will  next  pro- 
ceed. After  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus, 
when  the  birth  of  the  placenta  takes  place 
in  the  usual  maimer,  the  summit  or  fundus 
of  the  uterus  is  first  contracted,  then  the 
body,  then  the  neck,  the  mouth  contracting 
ultimately;  there  being  in  general  a  ten- 
dency to  contractions  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  uterus,  before  the  under  portions  become 
constricted.  Now  the  womb  contracting 
in  this  manner,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  pla- 
centa and  uterus  mutually  separate  ;  for 
when  the  womb  contracts,  being  muscu- 
lar, the  placenta  wanting  that  muscularity, 
cannot  contract  itself  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  and  the  surface  of  the  uterus  mov- 
ing, of  conse(iuence,  on  the  placeiitar  surface, 
a  mutual  dissolution  of  adhesion  ensues. 
The  placenta  then  being  detached  in  this 
manner,  and  the  uterine  contractions  pro- 
ceeding, the  detached  mass  is  pushed  lower 
and  lower  towards  the  vagina  ;  and  if  the 
uterus  be  very  vigorous  and  active,  it  may 
even  be  urged  beyond  the  external  parts, 
or  a  considerable  way  into  the  vagina,  be- 
coming, in  most  cases,  partially  pushed  into 
the  vagina,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  seized 
and  taken  away.  But  when  the  irregular 
contractions  now  under  consideration  occur, 
in  some  cases  we  find  the  uterus  contracted 
around  the  placenta,  as  if  anxious  to  retain 
it,  so  that  you  can  neither  ab.-^tract  the  after- 
birtli,  nor  insinuate  your  hand  into  the  cavity 
of  the  womb,  (observe  the  preparation  whicli 
I  now  circulate,)  and,  in  other  cases,  in  their 
occurrence  more  common,  the  placenta  is 
retained  by  circular  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
seated  more  frequently  at  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  and  more  rarely  in  the  centre,  inso- 
much, that  the  cavity  of  the  womb  becomes 
divided  into  two  chambers,  the  superior, 
and  one  below.  This  constitutes  what,  from 
an  analogy  of  form,  has  been  denominated 
the /ioi()-^/ass  contraction  ;  not,  however,  of 
so  frequent  occurrence  as  manjMmagine,  for 
unless  an  accoucheur  be  tolerably  skilful,  he 
may  think  there  is  this  clepsydral  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  when  in  reality  the  con- 
traction is  oral,  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina 
long  and  dilated,  being,  in  examination, 
mistaken  for  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  v.'omb. 

These  irregular  contractions  are  not  of 
difficult  detection,  fn  a  preceding  lecture, 
when  we  were  speaking  of  the  delivery  of 
the  placenta  in  ordinary  cases,  it  was,  you 
may  remember,  observed,  that  you  ought  to 
carry  your  fingers  along  the  umbilical  chord, 
until  you  reach  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 
After  which,  when  you  find  any  portion  of 
the  placenta  lying  forth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  this  part  should  be  secured,  and,  in 
this  manner,  with  the  chord  in  one  Land, 
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and  the  body  of  the  placenta  in  the  other, 
you  may  withdraw  the  entire  mass  from  tlie 
uterus,  tlie  uterine  contractions  etfectually 
assisting.  Now,  if  it  so  happen,  in  these 
difficulties,  tliat  the  uterus  is  firmly  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  the  placenta,  examining 
externally  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  this 
contraction  may,  perhaps,  be  detected  pretty 
easily  ;  feeling  for  the  uterus  above  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  grasping  it  as  you  ought 
always  to  do,  and  finding  it  very  round  aud 
hard,  while  yet  no  part  of  the  placenta 
stretches  down  into  the  vagina,  you  will 
have  a  pretty  clear  proof,  that  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  placenta  is  retained.  \\  hile, 
m  cases  where  a  circular  contraction,  whe- 
ther oral  or  central,  is  the  retaining  cause, 
the  contracted  ajierture  may  be  felt  on  pass- 
ing up  the  fingers. 

When  a  retention  of  the  placenta  occurs 
in  consequence  of  these  irregular  contrac- 
tions, by  a  little  manual  skill  and  labour, 
you  may  sometimes  abstract  the  placenta 
easily  enough  :  carry  one  or  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  up  to  the  os  uteri,  and  insert 
those  fingers  into  the  aperture  ;  then  the 
fingers  being  deposited  there,  act  with 
them,  as  now  demonstrated,  in  the  manner 
of  a  dilator  ;  tenderly,  resolutely,  perse- 
veringly,  and  again  I  say  tenderl}-,  exiiand- 
ing  the  uterine  mouth  as  it  may  bear,  and 
thus  room  may  be  obtained  to  bring  the 
placenta  away. 

In  some  few  cases,  on  carrying  the  hand 
to  the  entrance  of  the  uterus,  you  may  find 
lying'  in  it  a  portion  of  the  placenta.  Now, 
ia  these  cases,  if  the  constriction  of  the 
uterus  be  firm,  it  may  not  be  safe  to  draw 
down  by  this  portion,  lest  laceration  and 
detachment  siiould  ensue  ;  yet,  should  it  so 
happen,  that  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the 
uterus  are  lax,  then,  without  further  trouble, 
the  placenta  may  be  abstracted,  the,viscus 
being  gently  vi-orked  through  the  opening, 
in  the  mode  here  demonstrated,  with  the 
handkerchief.  After  abstraction  examine 
tlie  secundines,  and  ascertain  that  the  whole 
mass  has  been  abstracted  entire. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  you  meet  with 
these  cases  of  easy  management,  for  some- 
times the  mouth  and  body  of  tlie  uterus  are 
contracted  with  more  than  ordinary  firm- 
ness;  or,  if  you  dilate,  the  part  contracts 
again  more  firmly  tliau  before  ;  and,  if  you 
again  dilate  it,  again  it  contracts  ;  and  if  at- 
tempting to  overbear  resistance,  you  use  a 
greater  force,  you  lacerate.  Death.  When, 
in  tliis  way,  the  contractions  are  very  strong, 
and  the  womb  is  very  irritable,  before 
you  attempt  to  abstract  the  placenta, 
you  ought  to  liave  recourse  to  relaxents. 
Jileedin  i;  to  faintness  migiit  sometimes 
effectually  resolve  the  uterine  contraction, 
and  some  few  cases  might  perhaps  justity 
it.    It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this 


is  a  rough  measure,  and  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether without  its  danger  ;  for  the  bleeding 
might  be  followed  by  flooding  from  the 
uterus,  and  the  patient,  if  of  feeble  consti- 
tution, miglit  sink.  The  tohacco  injection,  I 
have  little  doubt,  would  relax  the  uterus, 
even  in  the  most  dilhcult  cases,  so  as  to 
admit  the  introduction  of  the  hand  ;  but  the 
tobacco  injection  is  attended  with  consider- 
able danger ;  and  1  have  already  laid  it 
down  as  a  princijde,  that  the  retention  of 
the  placenta  is  not  attended  with  that  degree 
of  danger  which  may  justify  you  in  resorting 
to  (he  more  perilous  measures.  It  has  too 
been  advised  in  these  cases,  that  we  should 
try  the  effect  of  cold  emetics,  and  other 
remedies insigniticant, and  unini)iorlant,  and 
sometimes  a  nauseating  or  emetic  dose,  sul- 
phate ofzinc  or  ipecacuanha,  for  example,  may 
liave  the  effect  of  expelling  the  placenta  ;  or 
the^sudden  application  of  cold  over  the  uterus, 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  may  relax 
the  spasms.  For  myself,  however,  in  all 
cases  which  I  have  hitherto  met,  1  have 
found  that  the  uterus  has  relaxed  suffi- 
ciently under  very  simple  mode  of  treat- 
ment. From  the  arm  I  have  abstracted 
sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  a  loss 
which  most  patients  can  bear  very  well; 
then,  immediately  afterwards,  I  have  ad- 
ministered a  copious  dose  of  opium,  sixty 
or  seventy  drops  of  the  tincture,  or  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  the  solid,  or  of 
Batley's  excellent  anodyne.  This  done,  I 
have  waited  half  an  hour  till  the  irritability 
of  the  parts  has  been  quieted,  and  then  I 
have  proceeded  to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  and 
abstract  the  placenta  as  before  exj)lained, 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  two  grand  prin- 
ciples of  management  here:  1  mean,  first, 
that  the  placenta  is  never  to  be  abstracted 
with  violence;  and,  secondly,  tliat  if  with- 
out violence  it  may  be  got  awaj',  its  re- 
moval is  desirable,  as  during  its  retention 
the  woman  is  never  altogether  secure. 

I  liere  show  you  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  a  retained  placenta,  produced  bj'  a  gene- 
ral contraction  of  the  uterus.  In  some 
women,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  pre- 
dispositiun  to  this  irregular  contraction  of  the 
womb  after  delivery  ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  comes  to  be  a  cjuestion  of  some  im- 
portance, whether  we  may  liave  recourse  to 
any  effectual  preventive.  Of  the  preven- 
tives proposed,  one  of  the  most  promising 
is  that  which  used,  I  think,  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Or.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  and 
this  consists  in  committing  the  birth  of  the 
body  to  the  natural  efforts,  the  womb  being 
suffered  to  expel  it  slowly  after  the  birth  of 
the  head.  If  the  head  being  expelled,  we 
liastily  draw  the  body  from  the  vagina,  be- 
fore the  womb  is  contracted,  the  uterus,  sud- 
denly emptied,  becomes  more  obnoxious  to 
irregular  contractions  afterwards ;  but  wherij 
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the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are  pushed  away 
by  the  regular  and  healthy  actions  of  the 
uterus,  a  more  regular  and  healthy  con- 
traction may  be  afterw.uilrf  expected. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  placenta  is  re- 
tained in  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammatory adhesions  of  that  kind,  which 
lias  been  denominated  the  scinhniis  ;  for 
thoug;ii  you  may  frequently  hear  of  cases  so 
called,  yet  I  am  persuaded,  from  my  own 
observations,  as  well  as  from  the  expe- 
rience ofiuy  Viilued  predecessor, Dr.  Haigh- 
ton,  that  ttie  genuine  scirrhous  adhesion  is 
by  no  means  very  common  in  its  occurrence. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  womb  inflames  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  inflammation, 
the  placenta  may  become  attached  to  its 
surface  ;  and  if  tliis  have  been  going  on  in 
the  earlier  or  middle  yiart  of  gestation,  the 
adhesions  may  be  extensive  and  strong. 
With  induration  of  the  placenta,  these  ad- 
liesions  may  be  accompanied,  in  conse- 
quence, I  suppose,  of  an  interstilions  depo- 
sition of  lymph  in  the  ])ores  of  the  jdacentar 
structure ;  and  this  induration,  1  appre- 
hend it  is,  and  not  a  genuine  schirrosity, 
wliicli  has  given  rise  to  the  epithet  by 
which   the    disease    is  designated  ;    for  al 


parts  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  of  nitric,  dis- 
solve gold  readily  ;  and  hy  eviiporation, 
l)rismatic  crystals  oi'muriate  of  gold  may  be 
obtained.  When  liquid  anuuonin  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  muriate  of  gold,  diluted  with 
about  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  a 
brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  if  care- 
fully dried  at  a  temperature  of  i!l^°,  is  a 
very  fuhninat'oii:;  powder.  It  explodes  by 
friction  with  hard  bodies,  and  by  an  electri- 
cal shock  ;  and  if  detonated  upon  a  piece  of 
platinum  leaf,  the  platinum  is  torn  by  the 
explosion.  If  a  piece  of  tin  foil  be  im- 
mersed in  a  dilute  solution  of  muriate  of 
gold,  a  purple  powder  is  thrown  down, 
which  is  much  used  for  enamel  painting, 
and  for  tinging  glass  of  a  fine  red  colour,  a 
compound  generally  known  as  the  purple  of 
Cusiius ;  and  it  appears  to  be  composed  of 
three  parts  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  one  of  oxide 
of  gold,  in  a  very  low  state  of  oxidisement. 
The  (Ttherial  soliUion  of  gold,  or  auritm  pnta- 
hile,  as  it  was  called,  is  made  by  mixing  sul- 
phuric tether  with  a  solution  of  the  muriate 
of  gold.  It  was,  at  one  time,  proposed  to 
g'ive  it  as  a  medicine  ;  and  true  it  is  that 
gold  is  very  useful  in  medicine,  but  only 
when  given  by  the  patient  to  the  physician. 


though  the  parts  are   hardened  and  altered  !  the  physician  giving  other  metals  to  the  pa- 
in their  structure,  1  am  not  aware  that  there  I  tient.     It  is  used  for  gilding  other  metals. 


is  that  jieculiar  change  of  organisation, 
which  the  morbid  anatomist  understands  by 
this  disease. 
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Lecture  XLII. 

On  Gold  ;  the  comhinutions  of  Platinum  with 
Palladium,  Rhudium,  Osmium,  and  Iridium: 
and  Silica. 

If  gold  be  heated  in  cblorine,  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  a  deep  yellow-coloured 
compound  is  produced,  which,  when  acted 
upon  by  water,  is  a  muriate  of  gold  ;  and  by- 
adding-  a  solution  of  potash  to  this  muriate, 
and  heating  the  mixture,  you  obtain  a  pre- 
cipitate, wiiich  is  oxide  of  gold.  The  oxide 
should  be  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
potash,  and  then  with  water,  and  dried  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  100°;  if  you  ex- 
ceed this,  a  portion  of  tbe  oxide  is  reduced. 
The  nitric  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  the 
metal,  although  it  readily  dissolves  the 
oxide  ;  and  the  only  true  solvents  of  gold, 
are  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  chlorine.   Two 


but  not  without  injury  to  tlie  edge  of  cutting 
instruments  ;  and  a  curious  circumstance 
attending  it  is,  that  if  kept  long,  the  metal  is 
deposited  in  the  crystalline  state. 

The  alloys  of  gold  are  of  considerable 
importance ;  with  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  bismuth,  it  forms  alloys,  all  of 
which  are  so  brittle  as  to  be  useless  ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  inquire  how  such  small  quan- 
tities of  tin  or  lead  should  render  the  gold 
brittle,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is 
even  dangerous  to  have  lead  or  tin  in  tbe 
neiglibourhood  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
gold  is  melted.  On  the  other  hand,  gold 
may  be  alloyed  with  silver,  and  the  com- 
pound will  be  harder  than  either  metal  it- 
self. With  copper  it  forms  a  hard  alloy, 
which  is  generally  employed  for  coinage, 
and  many  other  purposes.  Eleven  parts  ot 
gold,  that  is,  standard  gold,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  19,  v^hen  mixed  with 
one  part  of  copper,  produce  an  alloy,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  about  17;  of 
this  alloy,  twenty-  pounds  troy  are  coined  into 
9o4J  sovereigns,  or  fifteen  pounds  into 
700  sovereigns.  One  pound  was  formed 
into  44^  guineas,  but  now  it  is  coined  into 
46  sovereigns.  Arsenic  and  antimony  com- 
bine with  gold,  and  render  it  brittle. 

The  other  morning  I  described  to  you  the 
mode  of  assaying  silver,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  copper  which  it  may 
contain.  No,v  gold  is  assayed  in  the  same 
way  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  at- 
traction which  It  has  for  copper,  it  is  gene- 
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rally  necessary  to  dilute  the  gold  by  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  gold,  in  wliich  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  silver  is  already  mixed  ;  it  is  then 
submitted  to  the  process  of  cupellation,  and 
the  silver  is  afterwards  separated  by  diges- 
tion in  nitric  acid,  which  takes  up  the  sil- 
ver, and  leaves  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
film,  which  is  melted  down  into  a  button, 
and  then  weighed.  The  use  of  the  silver  is 
to  render  the  copjjcr  more  accessible  to,  and 
more  easily  attacked  by,  the  oxide  of  lead, 
otherwise  tlie  gold  would  protect  the  copper 
from  the  action  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the 
separation  would  be  very  incomplete.  Silver 
is  often  coated  or  gilded  with  gold,  forming 
gold  plate,  and  generally  by  a  process  called 
water  gilding,  which  consists  in  submitting 
the  heated  silver  to  an  amalgam  of  gold  and 
mercury.  The  gold  and  mercury  are  first 
made  into  an  amalgam,  with  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  silver  is  rubbed  ;  the  mercury  is 
driven  olf  by  heat,  and  the  gold  is  left,  which 
is  afterwards  burnished,  and,  in  that  manner, 
a  coating  of  gold  is  easily  ajiplied  ;  of  course, 
by  using  a  dilute,  or  a  strong  amalgam,  you 
may  give  a  greater  or  less  coating  of  gold  to 
the  silver.  \\'hat  is  called  or  niolii,  is 
brass  or  copper,  or  bronze  gilded  in  a  similar 
way;  and  the  French  are  very  expert  in 
this  mode  of  gilding.  There,  a  great  deal 
of  common  gilding  is  done,  by  sticking  on 
gold  leaf  upon  varnishes.  In  gilding  porce- 
lain, which  I  shall  describe  to  you  in  the 
next  lecture,  a  powder  of  gold  is  mixed 
with  glass  which  is  employed  and  burnished, 
after  it  is  brought  from  the  furnace. 

Platinum. — Now  we  come  to  a  subject 
"whicii  gives  great  difiiculty  to  the  cliemical 
lecturer,  namely,  platinnm,  and  its  including 
metals,  because  they  do  not  admit  of  much 
experimental  illustration  ;  I  shall  endeavour, 
however,  to  make  the  subject  as  clear  as  I 
can  ;  that  which  is  brought  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  platinum  liaviug  sub- 
stances combined  with  it  of  great  variety. 

If  you  examine  this  ore  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  you  see  that  it  is  manifestly  com- 
posed of  different  substances,  and  that  ic  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture,  con- 
sisting, in  the  first  place,  of  platinum  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  of  four  other  metals, 
namely,  puUadium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and 
osmium,  including  aiso,  ores  of  copper,  iron, 
gold,  and  lead;  and  these  substances  the 
chemist  has  to  separate.  The  general  mode 
of  separating  some  of  these  metals  is,  first, 
by  washing  the  grains  of  platinum  in  dilute 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acids,  which 
will  not  liave  any  important  effect  upon  the 
platinum,  or  the  four  first  mentioned  metals. 
Having  then  cleared  them,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, from  iron,  by  the  magnet  and  bv  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  you  then  proceed  to  boil 
them  in  nitro-niuriatic  acid  ;  but,  in  per- 
forming this  operation,  you  willreniark,  that 


the  grains  are  by  no  means  entirely  soluble 
in  nitromuiiatic  acid,  but  that  there  will 
be  a  black  powder  remaining,  as  you  see 
here,  which  we  shall  examine  by-and-by, 
and  you  will  remember  that  it  is  insoluble, 
or  nearly  so,  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The 
acid  has,  however,  taken  up  the  platinum, 
and  two  other  metals,  namely,  the  palladium 
and  rhodium,  which  are  thus  held  in  solu- 
tion. Now  as  to  the  mode  of  separating 
these  :  this  may  be  effected  by  a  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac,  or,  at  least,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is 
added  in  excess,  a  yellow  powder  falls  down, 
which  is  a  trijde  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
platinum ;  so  that  you  have  the  palladium 
and  rhodium  left  in  solution,  and  you  have 
carried  oft"  the  i)latinum  in  triple  combina- 
tion with  the  muiiatic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Notliing  can  be  now  easier  than  to  get  the 
platinum  ;  you  have  only  to  heat  the  preci- 
pitate red  hot,  which  drives  oft'  every  tiling 
but  the  platinum,  which  may  be  then  drawn 
into  wire,  cast  into  plates,  or  any  form  you 
may  require,  and  the  platinum  thus  obtained 
is  in  considerable  purity. 

Platinum,  obtained  in  this  way,  I  have 
just  stated  to  you,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
spongy  mass,  and  you  see  a  portion  of  it 
here  ;  and  in  this  state  it  has  the  singular 
property  of  becoming  ignited  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gas,  but  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  adduced  of  this  phenome- 
non ;  the  heat  produced,  hosvever,  is  some- 
times sutticient  to  ignite  the  liydiogeii  gas, 
and,  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  platinum  should  be  re- 
cently heated.  You  observe,  that  where  a 
piece  of  platinum  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen 
becomes  immediately  ignited,  and  this  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  very  elegant  mode  of  ob- 
taining instantaneous  light,  and  although  it 
is  a  very  curious  experiment,  I  can  find  no 
way  to  account  for  it.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  strong  attraction 
between  the  hydrogen  and  the  platinum, 
and  that  the  rush  of  hydrogen  upon  the 
metal  produced  a  sort  of  electrical  action,  by 
which  the  heat  was  generated  ;  but  all  this 
is  unsatisfactory. 

The  o.iide  of  platiinim  dissolves  in  ajther, 
and  you  may  coat  substances  with  it  as  with 
gold.  When  earthenware  is  rubbed  over 
with  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  platinum, 
and  exposed  to  heat,  the  platinum  is  left 
upon  the  surface,  and  is  afterwards  bur- 
nished, giving  a  bright  metallic  coating  to 
the  vessel  ;  and  all  the  shining  earthen- 
ware which  you  see  is  coated  with  plati- 
num. 

Now  liaving,  according  to  the  process 
before  described,  separated  the  platinum 
with  muriate  of  ammonia,  L)r,  VVoUastou 
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detected  two  metals  in  the  remaining  solu- 
tion, to  which  he  gave  tlie  names  of  palla- 
dium and  rhodiuiH.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  separating  these,  it  may  be  done 
by  addinn;  cyanuret  of  mercury  to  the  liquor, 
which  will  precipitate  the  palladium  and  not 
the  rhodium  ;  and  if  you  add  to  tlie  remain- 
ing liquor  common  salt,  and  evaporate  it, 
you  will  g;et  a  triple  salt  of  soda  and  rho- 
dium, wliich,  by  careful  management,  may 
be  crystallised,  of  which  you  here  see  a 
specimen.  Now  then,  you  will  understand, 
that  you  may  obtain  tlie  metal  platinum  free 
from  the  others,  by  proceeding  as  I  have 
described,  and  by  boiling  it  in  nitro-muria- 
tic  acid,  and  having  added  a  solution  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  a  triple  salt  falls  down, 
which  is  a  muriate  of  aiiinionia  and  plati- 
num, and,  by  driving  oft"  the  ammonia,  the 
platinum  is  left.  Having  done  tliat,  you  add 
cyanuret  of  mercury  to  the  liquor  from 
which  you  have  precipitated  the  platinum, 
by  which  you  throw  down  the  jialladium 
and  leave  the  rhodium,  and  the  rhodium 
may  be  obtained  by  the  process  I  have  de- 
scribed, 

Dr,  Wollaston  reduced  these  several  sub- 
stances to  the  metallic  state,  and  examined 
their  properties ;  he  found  that  rhodium 
was  of  a  silvery  colour,  very  hard  and  dif- 
ficult of  fusion  ;  next  to  titanium,  it  is  the 
hardest  metal  upon  our  list,  and  has  been 
employed  for  making  the  nibs  of  pens,  and 
although  such  pens  answer  very  well  when 
new,  yet  it  is  lil;e  writing  with  a  skewer, 
and  if  you  should  by  chance  let  such  a  pen 
fall,  it  is  useless.  Palladium  is  a  metal  of 
a  white  colour,  malleable  and  ductile,  very 
liard  and  unchangeable  on  exposure  to  air. 
[Specimens  of  the  metal  were  then  shown.] 

We  have  stated  to  you  the  mode  of  sepa- 
rating three  of  the  metals  contained  in  this 
complicated  compound,  and  we  must  now 
go  back  to  the  insoluble  powder,  which  I 
said  always  remained  in  the  form  of  a  black 
and  insoluble  substance,  although  it  is 
true  that,  by  long  boiling,  a  little  of  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  Mr.  Tennant 
examined  this  residue,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  entirely  dissolve  it,  by  acting  upon  it 
alternately  with  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  soda, 
and  he  at  last  reduced  it  to  a  substance, 
which  he  called  iridium  ;  the  term  iridium 
being  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
riet}'  of  colours,  which  its  oxides  exhibit. 
A  part  of  the  i)owder,  which  he  dissolved 
by  fusing  with  potash,  lie  found  to  have  pe- 
culiar properties  when  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  lie  ibund  that  the  oxide  of  a 
metal  passed  over  witli  the  vapour,  forming 
a  colourless  solution  in  the  receiver,  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
osmium,  derived  from  its  singular  smell,  hav- 
ing tlie  smell  of  newly  baked  bread,  or  as 
some  say,  the  smell  of  chlorine.     With  re- 


gard to  osmium,  the  fact  is,  we  know  very 
little  of  its  properties  ;  it  is  a  very  singu- 
lar body,  and,  among  other  things,  it  de- 
serves to  be  known  that  it  is  eminently  poi- 
sonous. You  will  now  observe,  tliat  with 
regard  to  these  two  metals,  fusion  with  soda 
separates  the  osmium  and  leaves  the  iridium. 
The  iridium,  boiled  with  suljihuric  acid, 
forms  sulphate  of  iridium  ;  but  I  do  not  tliink 
it  necessary  particularly  to  advert  to  it. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  number  repre- 
senting platinum,  you  will  find  it  to  be  about 
96,  and  that  the  ammciniated  liichlnride  of  pla- 
tinum will  be  represented  by  the  number 
9.2'.i  ;  tlie  muriatic  acid  being  h4,  and  tlie 
bichloride  of  platinum  168  ;  so  that  we  may- 
conclude  that  222  parts  of  this  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  I  before  described  to  you, 
are  equal  to  96  parts  of  metallic  platinum. 
There  is  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  platinum, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  early  modes  of  ob- 
taining platinum  before  the  art  of  welding 
it  was  discovered.  At  present,  the  mode 
of  working  platinum  is  very  simple ;  it 
consists  in  decomposing  the  yellow  powder 
just  mentioned,  and  making  pressure  on  it 
whilst  in  a  state  of  great  heat.  Now  the 
alloys  of  tin  and  platinum  are  very  fusible  ; 
if  you  merely  heat  the  two  together,  they 
readily  combine,  and  run  down  into  a  readily 
fusible  alloy  ;  but  if  you  heat  them  suddenly 
at  a  high  temperature,  the  attraction  of  the 
two  metals  is  so  great,  that  they  unite  with 
intense  ignition,  and  a  kind  of  explosion,  as 
!  shall  endeavour  to  show,  (A  piece  of  pla- 
tinum foil  was  wrajiped  up  in  a  piece  of  tin 
foil,  and  heated  suddenly,  by  plunging  into 
a  red  hot  crucible,  when  the  explosion  took 
place.)  Tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  all 
readily  combine  with  platinum,  and  form 
fusible  alloys.  IMessrs.  Faraday  and  Stod- 
art  have  made  alloys  of  steel  and  platinum, 
and  some  manufacturers  at  Sheffield  make 
this  alloy,  and  they  call  it  Penman  steel, 
particularly  well  calculated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  cutting  instruments,  but 
when  once  out  of  order,  the  ordinary  means 
would  not  repair  them  again  ;  as  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  edge  lasts,  it  is  very  keen. 

Here  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  me- 
tals properlj'  so  called,  the  substances  re- 
maining to  be  considered,  being  placed 
among  the  metals  rather  from  courtesy  than 
from  any  other  reason  ;  as  they  are  only 
known  in  the  state  of  oxides,  and  have 
never  yet  been  reduced,  so  that  the  nature 
of  their  bases  is  not  well  determined, 

Silica. — As  regards  ulica,  its  base  appears 
more  to  resemble  boron  than  a  metal.  We 
will,  at  all  events,  however,  consider  silica 
as  an  oxide,  either  of  a  primary  substance, 
or  a  metal,  and  that  its  base  is  combined 
with  at  least  its  own  weight  of  oxygen. 
Now  when  you  come  to  consider  what  an 
immensely  large  propoitiou  of  our  globe  is 
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made  up  of  silicious  materials,  and  the 
weiglit  of  tlie  half  of  this  material  consists 
of  oxygen,  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  oxygen  in  nature.  When  you 
take  into  account  also,  the  large  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  water,  forming  eight  parts  by 
weight  of  the  nine;  that  it  forms  one -fifth 
of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that 
it  exists  abundantly  in  vegetables,  and  forms 
one  half  of  the  weight  of  nitre,  you  will, 
jierhaps,  feel  some  surprise  at  the  immense 
quantity  of  oxygen  continually  about  us. 

This  statement  of  tlie  nature  of  silica  is 
founded  upon  the  experiments  of  Sir  Hum- 
phr}"-  Davy  and  lierzelius ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious that  iMr.  Hume,  of  Long  Acre,  some 
years  ago,  anticipated  this  discovery  in  ob- 
serving the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  frame-work  of  the  solid  ma- 
terials of  the  globe.  Silica  exists  in  such 
abundance  that  there  is  no  difliculty  in  ob- 
taining great  ([uantities  of  it,  and  in  its  pu- 
rest stale  it  forms  rock-ciystal  or  qu:iitz,  as 
it  is  called,  which  does  not  contain  more 
than  ^  per  cent,  of  impurities.  Common 
flint,  indeed,  is  silica  in  a  very  pure  state. 
la  the  chalcedony,  and  a  variety  of  other 
minerals  which  I  might  point  out,  the  silica, 
if  not  absolutely  pure,  does  not  contain 
more  than  1  or  '2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 
To  obtain  pure  silica  j'ou  may  heat  rock- 
crystal  red-hot,  then  (juench  it  in  water, 
and  powder  it,  and  thus  you  obtain  si- 
lica. Another  method  resorted  to,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  silica,  is  to  pour  the  pow- 
der thus  obtained  with  potash  in  excess, 
which  produces  a  compound  soluble  in 
water ;  and  if  you  then  precipitate  this 
compound,  by  means  of  an  acid,  silica  falls 
down ;  but  1  could  never  yet  obtain  silica 
in  this  way  free  from  the  alkali ;  you  may 
wash  it  for  a  length  of  time,  but  it  is  al- 
ways in  combination  with  an  alkali.  The 
decom[)osition  of  chalcedony  or  of  rock- 
crystal,  or  of  the  silicated  fluarine  gas  by 
■water,  aflbrdsyou  a  ready  mode  of  obtaining 
silica,  which,  afterwards  washed,  will  be 
found  to  be  silica  in  a  state  of  great  purity. 
[Several  specimens  of  pure  silica  were  then 
shown.] 

Now,  as  silica  contains  half  its  weight  of 
oxygen,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  repre- 
senting oxygen  will  also  represent  silicium, 
or  the  base  of  the  silica,  and  that  8  oxygen, 
and  8  silicium  will  give  you  16  as  the 
equivalent  of  silica.  It  enters  into  a  great 
variety  of  combinations  with  the  alkaline 
earths  and  metallic  oxides,  but  it  does  not 
form  any  distinct  class  of  salts  with  the 
acids,  and,  indeed,  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  acids.  Chalcedony, 
cornelian,  heliotropes,  and  agates  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  are  composed  of  this  mate- 
rial ;  some  of  tiiem  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  the  variety  of  agate,  called  opal, 


which,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  productions  of  the  mineral 
world,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  very  bril- 
liant play  of  the  prismatic  colours.  It  is 
composed  of  90  per  cent,  silica  and  H)  of 
water,  it  is,  tlierefore,  a  native  hydrate  of 
silica.  Pitch-stone,  obsidian,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  minerals,  are  coinjiounds  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  silica. 

But  the  compounds  of  the  most  import- 
ance are  those  which  it  forms  with  the  alka- 
lies to  produce  £;/rtSS,  and  with  the  aluminous 
earths  to  produce  the  varieties  of  pottery. 
In  the  next  lecture  we  shall  therefore  take 
up  these  two  subjects,  and  thus  terminate 
this  division  of  the  course. 
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Another  point  which  Dr.  Monro  urges  in 
proof  of  his  theory,  that  hydrocephalus  acu- 
tus  depends  on  debility,  and  not  on  inflam- 
mation, is  the  condition  of  the  pulse  ;  but 
he  shall  s[)eak  for  himself. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  is  the  state  of  the 
pulse  ;  but  that  character  is  also  wanting  in 
hydrocephalus  ;  for  the  state  of  the  pulse  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  a  person  afflicted 
by  apoj)lexy  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  It 
is  not  full  as  in  the  former,  or  hard  as  in  the 
latter.  It  is  no  doubt  quick,  as  in  other 
diseases,  which  are  the  effect  of  dehUity." 
V.    (See  p.  1U4.) 

"  Besides  (says  he)  no  author,  who  has 
described  the  symptoms  of  phrenitis,  has 
stated  that  the  pulse  becomes  slower  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
order;  and  OH  the  other  hand,  bleedings  from  the 
eyes,  mouth,  bladder  and  intestines,  lohieh  are  so 
frequent  daring  phrenitis,  have  seldom  or 
never  been  observed  to  occur  during  the 
progress  of  hydrocephalus." 

ftlorgagni  has  well  described  the  great 
varieties  of  the  pulse  in  acute  diseases : 
and  all  men  of  the  present  day,  wlio  deserve 
the  name  of  pathologists,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  varieties  in  the  pulse  in  head  cases, 
even  in  the  same  individual,  during  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  Capuron,  m  his 
work  on  diseases  of  children,  says,  in  treat- 
ing of  acute  hydrocephalus:  "  The  pulse  is 
very  irregular,  sometimes  extremely  slow, 
and  the  moment  afterwards  so  quick  as 
scarcely  to  bo  counted.  The  temjierature 
of  the  skin  varies  without  end;  it  is  alter- 
nately very  hot  or  very  cold,"  p.  49^.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  circunirUance,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  pulse  during  acute  af- 
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fections  of  the  brain  in  adults,  that  it  be- 
comes slower  and  t'leciuently  sinks  below 
the  natunil  standard  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  Such  a  state  of 
pulse  is,  according  to  my  exj)erience,  more 
frequently  met  with  in  adults  than  in 
children.  In  hydrocephalus,  during  child- 
hood, it  does  not  invariably  happen.  In- 
deed, Dr.  INlonio,  himself,  allows  this  at 
p.  97.  "  It  very  often  liappftiis  that  the  pulse 
does  not  become  slow  during;  the  irhcle  course  of 
the  disease."  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate inflammatory  affections  within  the  head, 
sajs,  at  p.  3  2,  "  The  fifth  form  rf  the  disease 
I  have  usually  observed  in  acluUs,"  and  in 
speaking  of  the  pulse,  observes,  "  The 
pulse  is  about  the  natural  standard,  or  be- 
low it,  frequently  about  60  ;"  in  other  parts 
of  the  description  he  says,  "  the  pulse  having 
continued  from  70  to  80.  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease."  In  other  cases, 
the  pulse  is  at  first  about  the  natural  stand- 
ard, afterwards  falls  to  60  or  50,  and  at  last 
rises  to  IW  or  130.  a\gain  he  states,  "  as 
the  pulse  falls,  the  patient  is  disposed  to 
sleep,  this  is,  perhaps,  considered  as  favour- 
able, it  falls  to  the  natural  standard ;  he 
then  sleeps  almost  constantly  ;  and  in  ano- 
ther day  this  sleep  terminates  in  coma. 
The  pulse  then  begins  to  rise  again  ;  it  rises 
to  extreme  frecjuency,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  the  patient  dies;"  p.  ll. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  CuUen,  in  the  70 
lines  which  he  has  written  on  Phrenitis,  as 
occuring  in  adults,  does  not  notice  the  state 
of  tlie  pulse  at  all,  neither  is  it  mentioned 
in  his  definition,  which  clearly  proves  that 
he  thought  it  had  no  regular  character. 

I  have  seen  in  warm  climates,  and  in  this 
country  also,  a  number  of  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  in  adults,  attended  with 
violent  symptoms,  but  have  never  oVjserved 
the  hemorrhage  from  the  eyes,  moiUlt,  iSfc.  S^c, 
which  Dr.  IVIonro  says  takes  place  so  fre- 
quently during  phremtis,  and  seldom  or  ne- 
ver in  hydrocephalus.  I  may  here  remark 
that  one  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  ano- 
ther; thus  I  have  often  seen  phthisis 
treated  for  dyspepsia  and  liver  complaint ; 
pericarditis  for  liver  complaint;  head- af- 
fections mistaken  for  "  nervousness,  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  hypochondriasis," 
&;c.  &:c.  But  1  believe,  of  all  affections,  we 
liave  hitherto  been  most  liable  to  confound 
diseases  of  the  bruin  with  other  disorders. 
Besides  which,  the  b'in  is  liable  to  be  af- 
fected like  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  or 
tidneys,  functionally  ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
we  liave  all  the  symptoms  of  intractable 
head  affection,  whitli  last  for  hours  or  days, 
attended  with  disorders  of  vision  and  a 
train  of  nervous  symytoms,  and  even  spasms 
of  the  extremities  ;  and  these  all  disappear 
like  magic.    This  curious   combiuatiou  of 


symptoms  frequently  occurs  to  young  wo- 
men at  the  menstrual  ]>eriod.  Other  cir- 
cumstances take  ])lace  which  have  thrown 
a  mystery  over  these  complaints  which 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  person  has  a 
violent  head  attack  and  dies  in  the  first 
stage,  merely  from  the  shock,  and  no  trace 
of  disease  is  left. 

In  another  very  violent  attack,  a  patient, 
from  peculiarity  of  constitution,  cannot 
bear  the  remedies,  and  dies  early  ;  no 
traces  are  to  be  seen  of  diseased  action. 
One  statement  more  respecting  the  pulse. 
Its  different  states  have  never  been  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  in  diseases  of  the 
brain.  1.  Pressure,  produced  by  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  produces  slow- 
ness, i!.  From  efl'iisiou  of  water.  3.  When  the 
substance  of  the  brain  is  inflamed,  there  is 
also,  in  general,  a  slow  pulse.  And  a  slow 
pulse  always  denotes  danger.  But  upon 
what  principle  is  the  subsequent  rising  of 
the  pulse  to  be  explained,  when  there  is 
more  extensive  effusion,  of  course  more 
pressure  on  the  brain,  and  when  the  disease 
is  going  into  a  fatal  termination? 

Dr.  Monro,  at  p.  110,  tries  to  force  an 
invariable  connection  between  hydrocepha- 
lus and  dropsy,  both  depending  on  debility  ;  now 
if  this  were  true,  children  ought  to  be  very 
liable  to  dropsical  affections  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  whicii  is  not  the  case.  But 
looking  pathologically  at  these  affections, 
there  certainly  is  a  strong  analogy.  Dropsy 
sometimes  arises  from  inflammation,  so  does 
hydrocephalus.  Dropsy  sometimes  arises 
from  morbid  alterations  in  the  structure  of 
the  heart,  so  does  hydrocephalus.  Dropsy 
is  sometimes  caused  by  disease  of  the  lungs, 
and  particularly  bronchitis,  so  is  hydroce- 
phalus. Dropsy  in  the  belly  frecpiently 
depends  on  diseases  of  the  liver,  obstruct- 
ing the  circulation  in  the  mesenteric  vessels, 
so  does  hydrocephalus  occasionally  depend 
on  obstructions  in  the  venous  system  of  the 
head. 

Dropsy  sometimes  depends  on  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  so  does  hydrocephalus.  But 
the  head  affection  is  nevertheless  not  the 
consequence  of  debility  in  these  cases. 
Lastly,  dropsy  is  sometimes  cured  by  bleeding, 
so  is  hydrocephalus. 

Dr.  jMonro  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
detraction  of  blood  has  sometimes  occasioned 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen  or  chest.  The  same 
observation  may  be  extended  to  hydroce- 
phalus, of  which  the  subjoined  case,  says 
lie,  is  an  example.  But  before  noticing 
this  remarkable  case,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  after  all  gri:at  losses 
of  b'ood,  a  state  of  fever  follows,  which 
is  called  reaction  ;  every  experienced  man 
is  aware  of  this,  and  he  takes  steps  to 
counteract  it.  It  is  during  this  state  of  re- 
action,  I  imagine,  that  the  dropsical  ten- 
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dency  generally  manifests  itself:  so  that  it 
is  to  be  regarded  more  as  acute  dropsy,  than 
as  proceeding  from  debility.  The  case  which 
Dr.  Monro  quotes  to  illustrate  his  statement, 
is  a  case  of  bronchitis,  accompanying,  or  suc- 
ceeding to  an  attack,  of  the  croup  ;  there 
were  slight  head  symptoms  produced,  most 
probably  by  impeded  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  retarding  the  motion  of  tlie  blood 
in  the  head  ;  the  boy  recovered,  and  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  recovered,  witliout  the 
aid  of  the  terrible  Tartar  emetic  blister, 
which  was  applied  over  the  whole  head. — 
This  case  is  (juoted  as  an  instance  of  hydro- 
cephalus produced  by  bleeding  !  ! 

"  A  suppression  (says  Dr.  iMonro,  at  p. 
lib)  of  the  usual  discharges,  is  stated  ])y 
authors  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  dropsy,  and  tlie  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  hydrocephalus."  Dr. 
Golis  (a  warm  advocate  for  the  opinion  that 
liydrocephalus  is  connected  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  and  its  membranes)  has 
justly  stated  "  when  the  urine  is  scanty,  the 
-physician  ought  to  be  on  the  watch  for  an 
affection  of  the  head."  Jn  this  I  certainly 
agree,  but  not  because  the  urine,  or  rather 
the  watery  part  of  the  u'-iue,  is  deposited  in 
tlie  brain  by  translation,  but  because  the 
kidneys  are  excretory  organs.  If  urine  is 
not  secreted,  something  noxious  is  retained 
in  the  blood,  which  we  know  by  experience 
(although  we  cannot  explain  the  reason)  to 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  excite  acute  diseases 
in  the  brain.  Dr.  Golis,  of  course,  must 
have  known  this.  There  is  one  other  point 
of  the  evidence,  which  Dr.  Monro  has 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  this  old  and  ex- 
ploded theory,  that  the  eft'usion  depends 
on  debility,  and  which  I  thought  it  best  to 
delay  till  now,  to  prevent  confusion. 

Dr.  Monro,  at  p.  101,  states  "  That  the 
disease  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  debility, 
follows  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  liy- 
drocephalus is  frequently  a  disease  which 
may  be  traced  to  had  nursing,  improper 
food,  dentition,  tlie  sequel  of  the  most 
tedious  and  debilitating  disorders,  as  hoop- 
ing cough,  and  scarlatina."  The  disease 
under  consideration,  certainly  does  occa- 
sionally occur  in  debilitated  habits,  but  I  have 
seen  it  more  frequently  attack  strong  healthy 
children,  who  had  not  the  slightest  de- 
bility or  appearance  of  scrofulous  taint. 
Capuron  also  states,  he  had  observed,  in  ge- 
neral, that  tlie  children  before  they  were  at- 
tacked with  tliis  disease,  presented  all  the 
signs  of  perfect  health;  "  ils  etaient  gros, 
bien  nourris,  bien  poteles;  leur  etatn'anno- 
^■oit  que  la  plethore  et  la  vigeur."  Bad  nurs- 
ing and  imiirojier  food,  certainly  tend  to  pro- 
duce debility,  but  the  weakness  is  in  general, 
in  such  cases  tlie  result  of  diseased  action, 
engendered  by  the  liad  nursing  and  improper 
food,    ]f  a  child  is  much  exposed,  badly 


clothed  and  fed,  and  allowed  to  remain  wet, 
irregular  determinations  of  blood  will  be  the 
consequence  ;  from  want  of  vigour  in  tlie 
constitution,  congestion  takes  place,  the  va- 
rious functions  are  imperfectly  performed, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  if  there  is 
any  ])redisposition  to  head  aft'ection,  or 
should  there  be  any  irritations,  such  as 
teetliing,  producing  a  determination  to  the 
brain,  sub-acute  action  will  sometimes  be 
lighted  up,  in  tliis  case  it  will  not  be  an- 
nounced by  violent  symptoms,  but  there  will 
be  unch  symptoms  that  an  experienced  eye 
shall  be  able  to  detect  them.  I  have  often 
told  you,  that  it  is  in  this  state  of  the  system 
we  meet  with  the  worst  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  most  intractable,  because  the 
patient  cannot  stand  the  nceessary  remedies. 
When  treating  of  the  pathology  of  hooping- 
cough,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  1  described  to 
you  the  danger  which  existed  from  inflamma- 
tion in  the  head,  and  that  there  were  two  pe- 
riods in  the  exantheniatous  affections  at 
which  the  danger  was  greatest,  viz.  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  eruption  ought  to  appear, 
and  the  period  at  which  it  naturally  re- 
ceeded.  in  the  first  case  the  head  ati'ection 
takes  place  by  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
head,  being  impeded  in  consequence  of  dis- 
eased action,  wliich  may  be  always  in  such 
instances  discovered  in  the  respiratory  or- 
gans ;  or  from  a  direct  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  head,  from  predisposition, 
or  from  teetliing.  In  such  cases  tlie  affec- 
tion is,  generally,  ushered  in  by  convulsions, 
but  an  experienced  eye  can  often  detect 
these  appearances  before  the  convulsions 
take  place. 

I  have  also  told  you  that  the  head  symp- 
toms shew  tliemselves  at  the  period  when 
the  erui>tion  naturally  recedes.  In  slight 
cases  the  eruption,  generally,  mitigates  the 
violence  of  the  syraptons,  produced  by  inter- 
nal causes  which  may^  have  existed  for  seve- 
ral days,  during  the  eruptive  fever.  JNIat- 
ters  go  on  quite  well,  owing  to  the  eruption 
acting  the  part  of  a  good  counter-irritant,  or 
natural  blister.  In  truth,  the  disease  is  di- 
vided between  internal  parts  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  But  when  the  eruption 
vanishes,  we  frequently  find  the  bronchitic 
symptoms  become  worse,  and  head-symp- 
toms liglited  up.  This  is  the  period  when 
cases,  which  had  hitherto  been  slight,  go 
wroug,  and  when  so  much  may  be  done  by 
prompt  and  judicious  treatment.  Dropsical 
affections  sometimes  follow  these  eruptive 
diseases,  wliich  may  frequently  be  traced 
to  rash  and  premature  exposure  with  in- 
suflicient  clotliing,  upsetting  the  balance  of 
tlie  circulation,  or  to  a  neglected  state  of 
bowels  and  errors  of  diet,  as  over-eating, 
or  taking  indigestible  food.  But  in  what 
light  do  practical  men  look  upon  dropsical 
effusions,  under  such  circumstances,  in  ge- 
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neral,  as  acute  dropsies'!  Bleeding  mode- 
rately, and  purging  ;  or,  indeed,  purging 
alone,  with  light  digestible  food,  in  small 
quantities  ac  a  time  are  the  remedies. 

1  have  tliout;ht  it  my  duty  to  make  this 
critique  of  this  part  of  Dr.  iMonro's  work,  to 
show  you  what  are  its  precise  merits.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  this  duty  liad  been 
performed  in  the  proper  quarters  ;  but  when 
reviewers  shrink  or  bend  from  their  proper 
course,  it  is  my  business,  as  a  lecturer  on 
pathology,  to  correct  the  evil  as  far  as  is  in 
my  power.  You  all  know  my  opinion  of 
Dr.  iMonro's  great  talents  ;  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  without  giving  offence  to 
any  one,  that  he  is  the  most  talented  among 
tlie  professors  ;  therefore,  it  is  the  tireater 
shame  and  discredit,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  the  tmiversity,  to  have  sent  such  a 
flimsy  ill-conditioned  book  from  the  press — a 
book  displaying,  not  only  a  remarkable 
slovenliness  in  composition,  flagrant  contra- 
diction, and  erroneous  statements,  but  also  a 
want  of  common  acquaintance  with  the  best 
writers  on  the  same  subject — a  book  which 
also  affords  an  example  of  the  bad  effects  of 
unguarded  quotations.  jMany  of  tliese  points 
have  been  already  proved,  1  trust,  to  your 
satisfaction,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  substan- 
tiate the  others. 

The  author  states,  that  the  most  severe 
form  of  liydrocephalus,  which  is  "  very 
rapid  in  its  progress,  proving  fatal  in  three, 
four,  or  five  days,  is  very  rare,  and  has  not 
been  described  by  any  author  with  uhose  worlcs 
1  am  ucijuavited,"  p.  69.  This  is  a  modest  claim 
to  origiuality !  Why,  there  is  scarcely  an 
apothecar3''s  boy  in  any  village  in  Great 
Britain,  who  could  not  quote  autliors  who 
have  described  it.  1  never  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  read  a  book  so  full  of  contra- 
dictions ;  it  will  suffice  to  (|Uote  one  or  two. 
Dr.  Monro  (at  page  71)  gives,  at  very  con- 
siderable length,  the  history  of  a  case — as 
good  a  case  of  bronchitis  as  is  an3''where 
ot  be  found  in  the  records  of  medicine, 
are  apparently  as  badly  treated ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  appears  that  the  united 
wisdom  of  three  physicians  could  not  dis 
cover  the  nature  of  tlie  disease  ;  at  first  it 
was  supposed  to  be  croup  ;  but,  at  page  74, 
the  author  makes  the  following  candid 
statement.  "  I  conceived,  at  this  period, 
the  disease  was  not  the  common  croup. 
The  disease  was  not  in  the  windpipe,  in 
which  opinion  Mr.  Pryce  also  coincided ; 
and  added,  that  we  had  nut  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms  \"  The  child  died.  When  I 
had  read  tlie  conclusion  of  the  case,  1 
anxiously  turned  my  eyes  to  the  deft-ctive 
report,  as  I  felt  persuaded  at  was  a  case  of 
bronchitis,  and  liiat  I  should  find  it  stated 
the  lungs  did  not  collajise  on  opening  the 
tliorax,  and  that  the  air-passages  and  cells 
of  the    lungs    would  be  found  filled   with 


mucus  ;  but  I  really  doubted  my  own 
powers  of  vision,  upon  reading  the  following 
account  of  this  stage  of  the  examination  of 
the  body:  "  The  traclica  uud  branches  of  the 
windpipe,  a.t  far  as  they  could  he  traced,  were 
also  he^\i\ly,  and  free  of  mucus,"  p.  77.  But 
you  may  easily  fancy  my  astonishment. 
Gentlemen,  when,  on  turning  over  only 
tliree  pages,  I  found  the  following  remark- 
able contradiction  :  "  and  upon  examination 
after  death,  the  air-tuhes  and  cells  of  the  lungs 
were  found  filled  with  a  frothy  Jiuid,  and  hence 
the  lungs  did  not  collapse  ;"  page  80. 

Which  is  the  true  account !  One  of  them 
must  be  erroneous,  to  use  the  very  gentlest 
expression.  It  must  have  been  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  frequent  commission  of 
such  delinquencies,  that  induced  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen  to  declare  that  there  were  "  more 
false  facts  in  medicine   than  false  theories." 

An  important  question  here  naturally 
suggests  itself — have  the  circumstances  at- 
tending this  case,  and  the  appearances  found 
on  dissection,  been  prosecuted  to  suit  par- 
ticular tlieoriesl  In  order  to  determine  this 
point,  you  must  read  that  part  of  the  work 
yourselves.  That  you  may  be  assisted,  how- 
ever, in  forming  a  true  opinion,  you  must 
also  attend  to  the  following  statement.  Dr. 
i\lonro  wishes  to  prove  at  page  80,  that  the 
symptoms  in  this  case  arose  from  irritation 
applied  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
ought,  if  correct,  to  affect  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  as  well  as  the  lungs  ;  and  he 
observes,  "  In  the  case  above-mentioned, 
the  vegetable  substances  which  the  child  had 
taken  in  broth,  were  indigested,  though  they 
had  been  ^vithin  the  stomach  for  twenty  hours." 

Now,Gentlemen,howdoyou  think  the  sim- 
ple, unvarnished  fact  actually  stands  recorded. 
You  will  find,  on  turning  to  page  71,  that 
y)r.  Monro,  in  relating  tlie  effects  of  several 
emetics,  states,  in  the  report  made  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  of  Sunday,  Jan.  2d, 
"  The  emetic  operated  slightly,  and  he 
I  vomited  a  quantity  of  viscid  ropy  mucus, 
mixed  with  a  little  bile,  and  some  small  pieces  of 
I  turnip  and  carrot,  which  he  got  for  dinner  at 
I  tu-o  o'clockj  p.m.,  uliich  seem  not  changed  in 
any  lespect."  The  |ictual  period  being  not 
tioenty  hours,  according  to  ])r.  Monro,  but 
only  nine  hours  and  a  half  according  to  the 
rules  of  aritlimeiic,  a  most  material  difife- 
rence  with  respect  to  such  a  phj-siological 
point!  I  am  sorry  to  re))ort.  Gentlemen, 
for  Dr.  Monro's  sake,  and  for  the  credit  of 
the  Reviewers,  that  in  almost  every  page 
there  are  enormities  of  the  same  kind.  But 
as  it  would  be  tiresome  to  pursue  such  a 
verv  painful  subject,  1  shall  conclude,  by 
calling  your  attention  to  one  more  point. 
At  page  l6fi.  Dr.  Monro,  in  treating  of  the 
compressibility  of  the  brain,  observes,— 
"  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  brain 
may  be  artificially  contpressed  into  a  smaller  bulk, 
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by  being  phiced  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
an  air  pump.  Professor  Leslie  condeused 
tlie  braia  in  this  manner,  and  assured  me, 
ihat  the  pressure  did  not  exceed  the  thirtieth  part 
of  that  of  an  atmosphere."  You  may,  indeed, 
Gentlemen,  l:iug!i  at  this  wonderful  pheno- 
menon in  natural  philosophy,  a  substance 
"  compressed  into  smaller  bulk,"  by  having 
pressure  removed  from  it,  "  under  the  ex- 


hausted receiver  of  an  air  pump,"  so  "  that 
the  pressure  did  not  exceed  the  thirtieth 
part  of  that  of  an  atmosphere  " !  What  will 
this  great  and  acute  philosopher  think  of 
Dr.  Monro  1  I  shall  leave  j'ou  to  your  own 
ingenuity  to  solve  this  riddle,  and  the  fol- 
lowing query — Doreviewerscarefully  peruse 
the  works  which  they  take  upon  themselves 
to  criticise  ? 
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JID.    SUFI.DnAKE    ON    DISTORTION    OF    THE 
FOOl  . 

To  the  Editor  p/Tht.  Lancet. 

Sm, — T  now  send  tlie  account  of  the  case 
whicli  was  mentioned  in  my  last  communi- 
cation. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  Sheldrake. 
No.  276,  Regent  Street. 

A  son  of  Captain  Durley,  of  the  Royal 
Waijcui  Train,  had  one  foot  distorted,  from 
causes,  and  iu  a  manner,  that  will  be  here- 
after described.  Captain  Darley  liad  con- 
sulted many  jirofessional  men,  who  agreed 
in  representing  the  case  to  be  irremediable  ; 
lie  had,  therefore,  reconciled  himself  to 
what  he  thouglit  was  the  inevitable  fate  of 
the  child,  and  applied  to  me  to  furnish  him 
with  some  contrivance  that  would  enable 
liim  to  wall;  on  his  loot  in  the  crippled  state 
lie  was,  with  less  inconvenience  than  lie 
could  move  about  upon  crutches,  which  he 
was  then  obliged  to  use.  When  I  suggested 
the  possibility  of  curing  the  defect,  he  de- 
termined to  place  him  under  my  care. 

His  foot  was  distorted  and  rigidly  fixed  in 
the  position  represented  by  the  annexed 
figure  1 ;  by  his  continual  attempts  to  walk 
upon  it,  that  distortion  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  his  leg  was  much  wasted  ;  he  had  a 
sickly  appearance,  and,  indeed,  had  very 
bad  health  ;  doubtless  in  consequence  of  his 
not  being  able  to  take  any  exercise.    ■ 

He  was  placed  under  my  care,  June  1st, 
1803  ;  by  the  following  December  his  foot 
was  perfectly  reduced  toils  natural  form  and 
position.  liis  foot  and  leg  were  much  in- 
creased in  size  ;  his  general  health  was  im- 
proved, and  he  was  able  to  take  as  much 
exercise  as  many  boys  of  his  age  ;  he  had 
laid  his  crutches  aside,  but  was  unable  to 
use  his  foot  without  instruments,  which  were 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  position. 

I  had  a  cast  taken  from  his  foot  when  he 
was  first  placed  tinder  my  care  in  June, 
1808,  and  another  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber ;  from  the  first  cast  I  have  made  the 
three  sketches  that  are  annexed  : 

Fig-.  1,  a  profile  view  of  the  foot,  looking 
at  the  inside  of  the  leg. 

Tig.  2,  a  front  view  of  the  foot,  looking  at 
the  front  of  the  tibia. 

Fig.  3,  a  view  of  the  back  of  the  leg, 
whicb  shows  the  shape  of  the  sole  and  po- 
sition of  the  heel. 

From  the  cast  of  the  restored  leg,  I  have 
drawn  the  annexed  Fig.  -1  ;  a  profile  view  of 
the  restored  foot,  viewed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Fig.  1,  represents  the  deformed 
foot. 

Fig.  .5,  a  front  view  of  the  restored  foot, 
which  correspouds  with  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  6,  a  view  of  the  back  of  the  restored 
leg  ;  by  comi>arin<:f  it  with  Fig.  o,  the  im- 
provement will  be  most  visible.  On  mea- 
suring the  two  casts  in  different  parts,  but 
taking  the  same  jiart  in  each,  the  following 
measures  were  ascertained  to  be  correct. 
The  cast  of  the  deformed  leg  had  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions : — 

Inches 

The  length  of  the  foot SJ 

When  measured  round  the  toes  ....     7^ 

Round  the  instep  and  lieel 10-J. 

Kound  tlie  smallest  part  of  the  leg  . .      6\ 
Round  the  largest  part  of  the  leg    . .      8 
Length  of  the  leg  from  the  inside  of!  .  , 

the  knee  to  the  heel    J 

The  measurements  of  the  cast  from  the 
restored  leg  were, 

The  length  of  the  foot 9J 

^Measure  round  the  toes    8 

Round  the  instep  and  heel 11 

Round  the  smallest  part  of  the  leg  . .  7 

Round  the  largest  part  of  the  leg   . .  9f 

Length  of  the  leg  from  the  inside  of  1  .^ 

the  knee  to  the  heel J 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  length  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  in  their  deformed,  and  in  their  restored, 
state,  must  be  attributed  to  tlie  alteration 
that  was  produced  in  the  form  of  those  parts, 
by  restoring  the  bones  of  the  patient  to  their 
natural  position  with  respect  to  each  other; 
but  the  difference  in  tlie  size  of  the  legs,  as 
it  was  proved  by  actual  measurements  at  the 
two  distinct  periods,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  growth  of  the  gastronimic  mus- 
cles ;  and  that  growth  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  constant  state  of  action  in  which 
those  muscles  were  kept  by  the  treatment 
that  was  adopted. 

As  this  case  was  of  much  consequence  in 
every  view,  I  determined  to  place  its  au- 
thenticity in  every  point  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  contradiction  ;  with  that  view,  I 
requested  Cajitain  Darley  to  give  me  a  his- 
tory of  the  case  before  it  was  placed  under 
my  care,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

Kensington,  lOth  July,  1S09. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  year  1802,  my  son 
George,  then  about  four  years  old,  suddenly 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  leg,  without  any 
cause  tiiat  I  could  account  for  ;  the  circum- 
stance happened  ut  night,  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  bed. 

The  late  Rlr.  Cruikshank  came  to  see  him 
in  the  morning,  and  made  light  of  the  busi- 
ness, assuring  me  there  was  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended,  and  that  he  would  recover 
very  speedily  the  use  of  his  limb.  He  re- 
commended the  use  of  a  blister  across  his 
loins,  and  the  application  of  essence  of  mus- 
tard, and  other  patent  medicines  from  Mr. 
Griudle  in  the   Haymarket ;    but  finding-, 
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after  many  weeks  of  painful  anxiety,  that  tlie 
child  remained  in  the  same  state,  1  called 
in  Mr.  Adair  Hawkins,  who  was  of  opinion 
than  an  issue  of  considerable  magnitude 
would  be  serviceable,  and  then  remove  him 
to  the  salt  water  ;  but  the  child  being  at  that 
time  much  reduced  by  a  severe  cold,  he 
directed  tlie  issue  to  be  postponed  for  some 
time.  In  the  mean  time,  a  friend  urged  me 
to  let  Mr.  Rush,  then  living  in  Albemarle 
Street,  see  him  ;  this  gentleman  entirely 
disapproved  of  the  issue  ;  he  said  the  boy 
would  perfectly  recover  the  use  of  his  leg,  by 
removing  him  to  the  sea  side,  and  attending 
to  his  general  health. 

In  consequence  of  this  advice,  and  the 
delicate  state  the  child  was  in,  we  removed 
liim  to  th(i  sea  coast  in  Devonshire,  where 
he  remained,  without  any  advantage  to  his 
limb,  for  nearly  four  years  ;  at  this  period 
I  was  ordered  "to  the  East  Indies,  and  Mr. 
Rush  being  dead,  in  order  to  have  his  advice 
and  direction  how  to  proceed,  as  the  instep 
was  getting  contracted,  1  was  solicitous  to 
know  if  some  mechanical  means  could  not 
be  resorted  to  ;  but  Mr.  Heuviside,  whom  I 
then  consulted,  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  notliing  of  this  kind  would  avail,  and 
directed  only  attention  to  his  general  health, 
and  his  continuing  at  the  sea  side. 

After  an  absence  of  about  three  years,  I 
returned  to  Devonshire,  and  found  the  foot 
quite  distorted  ;  when,  fortunately,  hearing 
of  you  from  my  friend  Dr.  Neale,  physician 
to  the  forces,  I  determined  to  briu"-  liim  to 
you  ;  but,  by  a  strange  iatality,  1  i^ok  him 
to  a  Mr.  William  Sheldrake,  who  could  not 
do  anything  for  hiui,  but  had  not  the  gene- 
rositj^  to  say  so,  or  to  direct  me  to  you. 
This  mistake  was  the  cause  of  four  or  five 
months  longer  delay;  during  which  time, 
and  before  1  had  heard  there  were  two  iMr. 
Sheldrakes,  and  tliat  1  had,  unfortunately, 
stumbled  upon  the  wrong  one,  a  trieud 
begged  me  to  peiniit  him  to  refer  him  to 
]\Ir.  Thomas  Blizaid,  to  have  his  friendly 
opinion,  whether  any  mechanical  means 
would  be  likely  to  benefit  him.  1  consented, 
of  course,  and  my  friend  acquainted  me  that 
Mr.  Blizard  had  minutely  examined  the 
child,  and  was  of  opinion  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  his  relief;  but  having 
made  up  mj"^  mind  to  bring  him  to  you,  I 
lost  no  further  time  in  doing  so. 

Tlie  plaster  cast  taken  from  his  limb,  at  this 
period,  well  shows  tlie  situation  he  was  in  ; 
his  heel  not  within  four  inches  of  tlie 
ground,  and  the  instep  entirely  distorted  ; 
his  former  state  I  need  not  remark  upon  ; 
you  have  most  wonderfully  removed  all  dis- 
tortion from  tlie  limb  ;  he  now  walks  with 
liis  heel  completely  on  the  ground  ;  and  il 
the  muscles  could  be  brought  into  action, 
which  would,  as  you  have  stated,  entirely 
have  restored  the  leg  aud  tbigU  to  its  natural 


vigour,  we  should  hare  nothing  to  regret ; 
but  the  want  of  liherulity  we  have  met  with,  in 
not  having  hec-u  directed  to  yon  sooner,  hy  some 
one  of  the  medical  gentlemen  we  had  recourse 
to  in  this  unhappy  case. 

Befoie  I  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  express 
the  sense  I  have,  of  the  kind  and  generous 
manner  you  undertook  to  give  your  assist- 
ance to  my  son,  a  circumstance  most  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  me,  after  the  repeated  dis- 
appointments I  experienced. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  &c., 

GconoE  Darlev, 
Captain  Royal  Wagon  Train. 

As  this  gentleman  did,  in  this  case,  un- 
fortunately, purchase  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  witliout  receiving  any  value  for 
his  money,  I  shall  do  well  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  cured  a 
case  that  was  thought  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  being  in  any  way  relieved. 

This  patient  continued  under  mj'' care  two 
years  longer,  during  which  1  supportevl  his 
leg  with  proper  instruments,  and  used  such 
other  means  as  were  then  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  enabled  me  to  restore  his  foot 
and  leg  to  tlieir  full  natural  powers.  After 
the  expiration  of  those  two  years,  he  was 
quite  well,  and  never  had  any  relapse  of  any 
part  of  his  original  distortion  ;  he  obtained 
a  place  in  a  public  office,  which  did  not 
require  bodily  exertion.  I  saw  him  long 
afterwards  in  very  good  health,  and  had 
subsequent  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
he  continued  in  the  same  state  that  he  was 
in  when  he  left  me. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 

WOUND      OF     THE     KNEE SUPPURATION      OP 

THE    JOINT AMPUTATION. 

J.  MinoLETON  was  admitted  into  Acci* 
dent  Ward  April  Ijth,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Key,  in  consequence  of  his  having  re- 
ceived an  incised  wound  of  the  knee  from 
an  adze. 

Tlie  patient  stated,  that  he  was  cutting  a 
piece  of  timber,  when  he  missed  his  object 
and  tlie  instrument  came  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  right  kneo,  inflicting  a  wound  of 
about  ail  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  In  a 
few  liours  afterwards  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  Hospital,  where,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  cut  had  penetrated  into  the 
joint,  just  above  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment, and  that  it  had  also  divided  a  small 
portion  of  the  inter  articular  cartilage.  At 
the  time  of  his  admission,  very  little  blood 
flowed  from  the  wound,  but  a  good  deal  of 
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synovial  fluid  had  escaped.  The  patient 
was  put  to  bed,  the  limb  was  semiflexed, 
laid  upon  its  outer  side,  and  raised  upon  a 
pillow.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  as 
closely  approximated  us  possible  by  means 
of  lint  and  adhesive  straps  ;  the  limb  was 
kept  cool,  and  the  patient  put  upon  a  very 
low  diet.  Ordered  to  take  a  doseofcolo- 
cynth  and  calomel  immediately,  and  as  there 
was  already  some  increase  of  heat  in  the 
part,  twenty  leeches  to  be  applied  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  with  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  the  spirit  lotion. 

16.  He  is  rather  feverish,  having  slept  but 
little  during  the  night ;  the  limb  has  been 
tolerably  easy  ;  the  bowels  have  been  freely 
evacuated.  Ordered  to  take  the  eftervescing 
mixture  every  four  hours. 

19.  Continues  feverish,    but  the  wound 


is  evident  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  au 
operation. 

14.  The  limb  was  removed  by  the  double 
flap  operation  to-day ;  very  little  blood  was 
lost. 

15.  The  patient  has  passed  a  good  night, 
and  the  stump  has  been  tolerably  easy. 

18.  The  bowels  were  relieved  yesterday 
evening  for  the  first  time  since  the  opera- 
tion. He  slept  tolerably  during  the  night, 
and  is  doing  well. 

28.  There  has  been  copious  suppuration 
of  the  stump  ;  but  the  patient,  up  to  the 
present  period,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 


CASE     or       IlEDUCIBLE      TEMOUAL      HERNIA, 

(m'hich  had  been  treated  for  ente- 
ritis,)  ENDING   FATALLV. 


shows  a  disposition  to  unite   at  the  upper 

part.     At  the  lower  part  there  is  a  portion  1  Sarah  Wells,  a-tat.  .'38,  a  stout  and  muscular 

of  the   wound   unadherent,  through   which  i  woman,  was    admitted  into   Chapel  Ward. 

escapes  a  small  quantity  of  synovia,  mixed 

with  purulent  matter. 

21.  To  day  all  attempts  at  union  by  ad- 
hesion have  evidently  failed.  There  is  an 
evident  increase  of  fever  ;  the  whole  of  the 
wound  now  gapes,  and  there  is  a  very  co- 
pious discharge  of  pus  and  synovia. 

21.  The  febrile  symptoms  are  much  the 
same  ;  he  continues  to  take  the  effervescing 
mixture.  The  discharge  has  increased  ;  the 
patient  has  become  much  emaciated.  A 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  was  ordered  for  the  knee.  A  piece 
of  lint  to  be  dipped  in  this  lotion  and  applied 
to  the  wound,  and  over  it  a  piece  of  simple 
dressing. 

May  3.  The  discharge  is  exceedingly  co- 
pious ;  the  febrile  symptoms  have  assumed 
the  hectic  form,  and  the  emaciation  in- 
creases. Nights  are  sleepless ;  pulse  is 
small  and  quick ;  countenance  is  sunk  and 
pallid,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
dark  fur.  Ordered  to  take  a  grain  of  opium 
every  night. 

The  position  has  been  altered  ;  the  limb 
is  now  laid  upon  the  heel,  the  knee  is 
slightly  bent,  and  the  leg  and  thigh  are 
raised  upon  one  of  Mackintire's  screw 
splints.     He  was  put  upon  middle  diet. 

7.  The  discharge  seems  now  to  consist 
wholly  of  pus.  The  wound  shows  no  dis- 
position to  granulate.  The  solution  of  the 
chlorate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  was 
ordered  for  him.  A  piece  of  lint  to  be 
dipped  in  this  lotion,  and  applied  to  the 
wound,  and  over  it  a  linseed  meal  poultice. 

9.  He  is  much  the  same.  The  efterves- 
cing mixture  is  still  continued.  The  dis- 
charge is  very  copious. 

13.  The  patient  is  getting  lower,  and  it 

Ho.  UQ. 


May  12,  for  a  femoral  rupture  on  the  right, 
side,  of  moderate  size,  which  had  been 
down  seven  days. 

The  patient  stated,  that  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  hernia  for  many  years,  and  that 
it  had  frequently  descended,  but  could 
always  be  readily  reduced.  On  Tuesday 
morning  last,  when  engaged  in  her  domestic 
occupations,  it  again  descended,  and  she 
then  found  tliat  she  was  unable  to  eftect 
the  reduction  as  formerly.  In  the  evening, 
the  tumour  became  so  painful  that  she  sent 
for  a  surgeon,  who  made  some  attempt  to 
reduce  it,  but  did  not  succeed  :  he  theu 
ordered  her  some  cathartic  medicine.  No 
evacuation  was  produced ;  and  the  next 
morning,  not  finding  her  better,  blood  was 
taken  from  the  arm  ;  in  the  evening  a 
blister  was  applied  to  the  abdomen,  but  no 
further  attempts  were  made  at  reduction. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  poor  woman  was 
made  to  swallow  pills  and  potions  in  abund- 
ance. Finding  there  was  no  amelioration  or 
abatement  of  her  symptoms,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  much  aggravated, 
glysters  were  had  recourse  to,  with  the 
same  unsuccessful  result.  On  the  Saturday, 
distressing  nausea  came  on,  with  an  increase 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  considerable 
distension.  On  Sunday  she  vomited  fre- 
quently, and  the  vomiting  continued  more 
or  less  distressing  till  Monday,  the  day  sha 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital. 

At  the  time  we  visited  her,  (which  was 
shortly  after  her  admission,)  the  pulse  was 
sharp  and  quick;  the  tongue  furred;  skin 
hot  and  dry  ;  the  abdomen  tj^mpaniiic  and 
tender  ;  the  countenance  was  anxious,  and 
there  was  great  prostration  of  strength  ; 
the  vomiting  was  frequent  and  distressing, 
and  she  had  ejected  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stercoraceous  matter. 

As  the  case  appeared    urgyit,  and  the 
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symptoms  of  strangulation  were  so  clearly  ' 
marked,  it  was  judged  uecessary  to  send  for 
the  assistant-surgeon,  before  tlie  taxis  was 
tried  by  the  dresser.  lu  the  meantime  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  tlie 
arm,  and  shortly  afterwaids  Mr.  Callaway 
arrived,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  steady 
application  of  the  taxis,  tlie  hernia  was  un- 
expectedly reduced.  The  patient  was  then 
ordered  to  take  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  peppermii\t-water  every  four 
liours,  and  a  common  enema  was  adminis- 
tered. In  the  course  of  a  few  liours  the 
bowels  were  freely  opened,  and  the  woman 
appeared  much  relieved. 

13.  She  Jias  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
complains  of  much  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  the 
tongue  is  moist,  but  partially  covered  with 
a  dirty  white  fur.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
the  face  flushed,  tlie  pulse  small  and  quick, 
and  the  extremities  cold.  Twenty  leeches 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  bottles  of  warm 
water  to  the  feet. 

In  the  evening,  the  symptoms  were  of  an 
aggravated  nature.  The  pulse  was  thready, 
the  face  flushed,  and  tlie  countenance  anx- 
ious. The  tympanitic  distension  was  much 
increased  ;  she  complained  still  more  of  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  was  continually  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  tlie  bed.  ^'omiting  had 
again  supervened,  and  the  stomach  ejected 
every  thing  as  soon  as  it  was  taken.  A  pill, 
consisting  of  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  two 
grains  of  opium,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  im- 
mediately, and  two  table  spoonsful  of  brandy 
to  be  given  at  intervals. 

14.  This  morning  we  find  that  she  )iad 
liad  no  sleep.  The  abdomen  is  enormously 
distended,  and  the  skin  covering  it  has  a 
shining  appearance  ;  the  pulse  is  small 
and  thready,  the  surface  of  the  body  univer- 
sally cold  and  damp.  The  vomiting-  is  most 
distressing,  and  the  countenance  exceedingly 
anxious.  In  short,  she  appears  to  be  sink- 
ing. Ordered  to  take  the  vitriolated  infu- 
sion of  mint  every  three  hours,  and  the  julep 
of  ammonia  occasionally.  The  brandy  dis- 
continued. 

In  the  evening  the  distressing  sickness 
ceased.  She  became  warmer,  and  during 
the  night  liad  some  sleep. 

1.3.  The  tongue  is  cleaner,  and  the  pulse 
increased  in  volume,  but  it  is  softer.  Tlie 
abdomen  is  more  flaccid  and  less  tender,  and 
there  is  less  anxiety  of  the  countenance. 
She  is,  however,  a  good  deal  distressed  with 
flatulency. 

16.  She  slept  tolerably  well  last  night; 
tlie  tongue  is  much  cleaner  and  less  furred, 
and  the  countenance  is  more  cheerful.  The 
tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen  has 
almost  disappeared,  and  she  can  bear  mode- 
rate pressure  without  its  producing  much 
pain.    The  pulse  is  fuller  and  softer,  and  at 


84.  The  bowels  have  been  freely  relieved, 
and  skin  is  about  its  natural  temperature. 
Ordered  to  continue  his  medicines,  and  to 
take  good  beef  tea. 

17.  She  has  passed  a  bad  niglit,  and 
suft'ers  much  from  flatulency.  The  coun- 
tenance lias  much  altered,  for  the  worse,  the 
features  being  more  sunk ;  the  pulse  is 
again  small  and  thready  ;  the  surface  of  the 
body  universally  cold  and  damp  ;  the  respi- 
ration quick  ;  she  has  occasional  hiccough 
and  nausea. 

ly.  She  lias  continued  in  the  state  last 
reported  till  this  morning,  when  she  again 
rallied.  AVhen  we  visited  her,  the  pulse 
was  rather  fuller,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  warmer,  but  the  legs  and  feel  were 
still  cold.  Ordered  to  continue  the  medi- 
cines, and  to  have  four  ounces  of  wine  per 
day. 

20.  She  has  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
the  bowels  have  been  very  much  relaxed. 
The  tongue  is  dry  and  polished.  The  pulse 
small,  thready,  and  fluttering,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ; 
in  short,  she  is  dying. 

She  expired  at  seven  o'clock  the  same 
evening. 

Post-mortem  Exaviination, 

The  peritoneum  exhibited  no  traces  of 
disease  having  prevailed.  Ulceration  had 
taken  place  in  tlie  portion  of  intestine  sup- 
posed to  have  constituted  the  hernia,  wliich 
was  a  part  of  the  ileum,  and  was  much  con- 
gested. It  is  especiallj'  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Nature  liad  apparently  made  an  attempt 
at  remedying  the  mischief  in  the  gut ;  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  inverted,  and  there 
were  vessels  to  be  observed  shooting-  from 
the  peritoneal  surface  across  the  ulcer  to  the 
opposite  side. 

FUNGOID    DISEASE    OF    THE    ELBOW    JOINT. 

AMPUTATION. 

A\'illiam  Dendy,  aetatis  51,  of  middle  sta- 
ture, was  admitted  into  Luke's  Ward,  May 
14th,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper. 

The  patient  stated,  that  about  six  years 
and  a  lialf  since,  he  received  a  slight  blow 
iqion  the  elbow,  and,  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, he  perceived,  at  this  part,  a  small 
lump,  which  was  rather  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  occasionally  painful.  The  swelling  con- 
tinuing- to  increase,  he  consulted  a  surgeon, 
and  he  was  advised  to  liave  it  removed. 
I'liis  was  done  ;  the  wound  soon  healed,  and 
the  arm  appeared  quite  well.  About  two 
years  after  it  had  been  removed,  he  again 
perceived  a  swelling,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  it  attained  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and, 
in  some  measure,  impeded  the  motions  of 
the  limb.     Surgical  advice  was  had  recourse 
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to,  and  it  was  n  second  time  excised.  Be- 
fore the  wound  Iiad  (juite  liealed,  a  fungus, 
for  the  first  time,  made  its  appearance ; 
it  was  apparently  attaclied  to  tlie  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  it  seemed 
to  increase  very  rapidly. 

AVitli  a  view  of  restrainino:  its  growth, 
pressure  was  applied,  hut  this  did  not  succeed, 
and  was  productive  of  considerable  pain  and 
suffering,  lu  a  sliort  time  the  fungus  had 
increased  to  such  a  size  that  it  was  a  tliird 
time  excised,  and  apparently  with  the  same 
result  as  before.  Numerous  escharotics  and 
astringents  were  repeatedly  had  recourse  to, 
but  witli  no  beneficial  eftects.  As  oiten  as 
it  re-appeared  it  was  removed  with  the 
knife,  and  escharotics  applied  ;  but  these 
served  only  as  temporary  remedies,  and  the 
patient's  health  becoming  disordered,  he 
was  anxious  to  have  other  advice,  and  ac- 
cordingly came  to  town. 

The  fungus  is  situated  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  elbow  joint,  and  it  appears  to  origi- 
nate from  the  periosteum  covering  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the 
external  lateral  ligament.  It  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  a  lobulated  appearance. 
Laving  an  apparently  broad  base,  and  it  is 
convex  upon  the  upper  part.  When  the 
dressings  are  removed  it  frequently  bleeds 
a  little,  and  has  done  so  for  some  months 
past.  It  secretes  an  ill-conditioned  bloody 
discharge,  and  exhales  a  most  unpleasant 
foetid  odour.  It  is  several  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  entirely  impedes  the  mo- 
tions of  the  limb.  The  arm  is  fixed  in  the 
semi-flexed  position.  'I'he  patient's  health 
has  not  been  much  impaired  ;  the  bowels 
are  tolerably  regular,  but  his  appetite  is  but 
moderate  ;  his  countenance  has,  however, 
the  sallow  appearance  well  known  in  malig- 
nant disease  in  tlie  ulcerative  stage.  The 
glands  in  the  axilla  are  not  affected. 

The  opium  dressing  was  ordered  to  be 
applied  to  the  fungus,  and  be  was  to  take 
two  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
with  one  drachm  of  tlie  extract,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  tincture  of  columba,  twice 
a  day. 

The  opiate  dressing  did  not  agree  with 
the  sore,  and  the  red  precipitate  ointment 
was  substituted. 

20.  Since  he  has  been  in  the  Hospital 
the  fungus  has  much  increased,  and  to  day 
the  surgeon  proposed  amputation. 

On  Friday,  '23,  the  limb  was  removed  by 
the  double  flap  operation,  and  the  patient 
is  now  doing  well. 

[When  the  bone  was  partially  cut  through, 
it  was  abruptly  bioken  off,  and  a  splinter  of 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  de- 
tached from  the  ui)per  part  of  the  humerus, 
remaining  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
boue.     Said  iNlr.  J3.  Cooper  to  Mr.  Key,  as 


they  were  about  to  leave  the  Hospital, 
"  was  that  splinter  my  fault,  Keyl"  No, 
said  the  senior  Nevvy,  it  was  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  deltoid.  We  must  now  put 
our  (juery  :  Was  it  the  patient's  or  the 
operator's  deltoid  1 — Ed.] 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  OBLIQUE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  FEMUR, 
OCCURRING  AT  A  SHORT  DISTANCE  ABOVF. 
THE  CONDYLES,  TREATED  WITHOUT  DE- 
FOR.MITY. 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  of  treating 
oblique  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh-bone,  without  the  occurrence  of  de- 
formity, renders  the  following  case  highly 
interesting : — 

Ann  Taylor,  upwards  of  60  yeais  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the  10th 
of  January,  under  the  care  of  the  Senior 
Surgeon.  She  had  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  left  femur,  immediately  above  the  con- 
dyles, extending  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards ;  the  accident  occurred  from  falling 
down  stairs. 

There  was  not  much  tumefaction  of  the 
limb,  and  it  was  first  placed  in  short  splints 
and  then  upon  a  double-inclined  plane  ;  but 
it  was  found  tliat  these  means  were  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  fractured  ends  in  ap- 
position. The  apparatus  employed  by  Mr. 
Amesbury,  for  fractures  of  the  middle  and 
lower  third  of  the  thigh,  was  in  consequence 
applied  on  the  fifth  day.  At  this  time  the 
shortening  of  the  limb  amounted  to  one  inch 
and  three  quarters.  The  apparatus  was 
worn  forty- four  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  firm  union  had  taken  place, 
without  shortening  or  deformity  of  any  kind. 

Tlie  woman  had  her  bed  made  several 
times  during  the  process  of  cure,  and,  being 
in  her  dotage,  she  was  very  restless,  fre- 
quently moving  the  limb  and  the  body  from 
side  to  side,  without  any  care.  It  is  also 
important  to  remark,  that  previously  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  fracture  the  patient  walk- 
ed with  considerable  reversion  of  the  foot, 
which  she  attributed  to  an  injury  done  to 
the  knee  some  years  ago.  When  the  appa- 
ratus was  removed,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
it  was  found  that  she  could  walk  without 
turning  the  foot  outwards  ;  but  when  step- 
ping carelessly,  it  was  remarked,  that  slie 
I  placed  the  foot  with  the  toe  somewhat  more 
everted  than  the  opposite. 
I  She  was  eventually  dismissed  the  Hos- 
pital quite  well — perfectly  free  from  de- 
formity. 
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ATTACKS  ON  PUBLIC  MEN. 


THE    LANCET. 

London,  Salurday,  May  S\,  1828. 


j  private  character  is  fixed  upon  The  Lancet. 
As  to  personalities  and  ■personal  attacks,  as 
they  are  termed,  these  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  inseparable  from  the  task  of  ex- 
posing abuses,  and  from  the  obligation 
The  distinction  between  attacks  on  pri-  ^liidi  is  imposed  on  an  independent  medi- 
vate  character,  and  animadversions  on  the   ^al  journalist,  freely  and  fearlessly  to  anim 


conduct  of  individuals  holding  public  and 
responsible    situations,    is   one  which    the 
enemies  of  a  free  medical  press  either  do 
not,  or,  whicli  is  perhaps   more  probable, 
affect  not,  to  understand.     No  assertion  has 
been  more  frequently  repeated    by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  independent  prin- 
cij.les  on  which  this  Journal  is  conducted, 
than  that  The  Lancet  is  indebted,  in  a  great 
degree,  for  its  popularity,  to  the  skill  with 
which  it  has  administered  to  the  appetite 
for  private  slander,  which  is  supposed  to 
characterise  the  profession  ;  and  yet  a  more 
false  and    unfounded    assertion   was   never 
attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  a  portion  of 
the  public.     We  may  safely  challenge  the 
most  vigilant  and  malignant  of  our  oppo- 
nents,  to    point  out   a    single    instance   iu 


advert  on  the  errors  or  misconduct  of  in- 
dividuals,  who  may  fail,  either  from  inca- 
pacitjr,  or  negligence,  or  corruption,  to  dis- 
charge  their    public    duties.    It  is  unde- 
niable, and  no  attempt  is  made  to  deny,  that 
many  abuses  have  been  corrected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  animadversions  which  have 
been  made  in  this  Journal,  on  the  conduct 
of  those   to   whose   influence  such    abuses 
owed  their    origin   or  continuance.     How 
was  this  public  benefit  to  be  accomplislied, 
without  subjecting  the  authors  or  abettors 
of  such  abuses  to  a  species  of  discipline  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  their   feelings?     It 
may  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  journalist  to 
expose  the  incapacity  of  a  public  hospital 
functionary ;  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a  medi- 
cal  journalist,  to  lay  bare  to  public  view 


which  we  have   invaded   the   sanctuary   of  ^^'-  corrupt  influence  which  has  raised  such 


domestic  life,  or  attacked  the  private  cha 
racter  of  a  single   individual    in   the   pro 


a  functionary  to  a  situation  he  is  incapable 
_  j  of  filling;  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a  medical 


fession.     We    have    repeatedly    expressed  J°"^"^^'**' to  call  for  a  strict  investigation  of 
our  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  those  who  r^^    °^°^°    '°    which  immense    revenues, 
have  the  malignity  and  the  cowardice  to  [  ^'^''^^  °"o^' ^o  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
make  a  public  journal  the  vehicle  of  slander 
on  private  character  ;  and  if  a  single  offence 
of  this  description  could  be  brought  home  to 
us,  we  should  be  content  to  stand  self-con- 
demned by  that  verdict  of  infamy,  to  which 
all  honourable  and  honest  minds  must  unite 
in  consigning    such    offenders.     But    The 
Lancet,  it  is  said,  abounds  in  pei-sonal  at- 
tacks.    Here  is  the  fallacy.     Slander  on  pri- 
vate  character  is  confounded  with  animad- 
version on  the  public  conduct  of  men  hold- 
ing public  official  situations  ;  and  when  the 
changes  liave  been  rung  upon  two   things 
essentially    and  totally   distinct,    so   as    to 
render  them   apparently  identical  and  con- 
vertible, the  charge  of  making  attacks  on 


of  charity,  may  have  been  diverted*  from 
those  purposes,  and  improvidently  or  ^cor- 
ruptly misapplied.  All  these  are  duties, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  an  honest  and  in- 
dependent medical  journalist  to  discharge, 
without  resorting  to  language  and  observa- 
tions, which  the  objects  of  censure  and 
animadversion  may,  no  doubt,  justly  regard 
as  personalities.  But  there  are  limits,  it  is 
contended,  beyond  which  no  decorous  jour- 
nalist ought  to  suffer  his  zeal  for  the  good  of 
the  profession,  or  the  public,  to  carry  him. 

"  Sunt  quibus  ii;  satira  videar  nimis  acer. 
et  ultra 

Legem  tendere  opus." 

There  is  a  tenderness,  it  is  argued,  due  to 
incapacity,  and  a  forbearance  to  wJiich  even 
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coTrnptioTi  i3  entitled  at  tlie  hands  of  a  dis- 
creet conductor  of  llie  medical  press.  In 
tliis  respect  we  are  free  to  confess  our  in- 
discretion. From  the  very  outset  of  this 
.Tournal,  our  war  with  corruption  and  imbe- 
cility has,  we  admit,  been  a  war  of  extenni- 
nation,  and  the  contracted  portion  of  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  medical  oligarcliy, 
furnishes  the  best  evidence  of  the  success 
with  which  we  have  carried  on  the  contest. 
Persnn/il  attacks,  forsooth  !  We  acknowledge 
that  tliere  is  not  a  member  of  the  medical 
oligarchy,  who  has  signalised  himself  by  his 
activity  in  endeavouring  to  uphold  the  cor- 
rupt few  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body  of 
the  profession,  who  is  not  smarting  under 
the  effects  of  our  personalities,  and  smart- 
ing the  more  acutely,  because  he  feels  the 
necessity  of  declaring  that  his  withers  are 
unwrung  !  The  bully  in  the  Old  Bachelor, 
when  he  supposes  that  his  adversary  is 
weary  of  kicking  him,  declares,  that  if  the 
discipline  be  continued,  he  shall  consider  it 
personal.  Such  is  the  relative  situation  of 
the  corruptionists  and  The  Lancet  ;  and  it 
is  upon  some  such  miscalculation,  as  that  of 
Congreve's  bully,  that  Doctor  James  John- 
stone, (who,  incredible  as  the  fact  may  ap- 
pear to  all,  save  his  publisher  and  the  trunk- 
makers,  has  put  forth  another  fasciculus,) 
declares  that  we  are  about  to  make  a  truce 
with  the  champions  of  corruption.  "  The 
stormy  passions,"  he  says,  "are  allayed; 
the  lion  (meaning  thereby  The  Lancet)  is 
seen  feeding  with  the  lamb,"  (meaning 
thereby,  that  tuneful  medical  Melibceus, 
KoDEP.iCK  Macleod,)  and  a  certain  weekly 
Journal  (meaning  thereby  The  Lancet,)  is 
as  decent  as  it  is  dull."  Poor  Jasiie  John- 
stone! We  remember  the  time  when  we 
twitted  thee  with  thy  dullness,  that  thou 
wast  content  to  exclaim,  "  better  be  dull 
than  indecent!"  Of  a  truth,  O  Aberdeen 
Di'B,  there  is  no  pleasing  thee.  Thou  art 
like  the  soldier  under  the  discipline  of  flog- 
ging, and  whether  the  lash  be  applied  high 
or  low,  thou  art  never  satislled.  When  thou 


tliinkest  us  witty,  thou  complainest  of  our 
want  of  decency,  and  when  thou  thinkest 
us  decent,  thou  reproachest  us  with  want 
of  wit. 


DISTRIBUTION     OF      PRIZES    TO     PUPILS,    AT 

ST.  Thomas's  hospital. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
our  cordial  approbation  of  the  custom  of 
publicly  rewarding  meritorious  students, 
believing  it  to  be  an  incentive  to  industry — 
a  stimulus  to  honourable  exertion, — and 
calculated  to  draw  forth  dormant  talent. 
We  have  now  to  record  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital for  the  present  session. 

The  Surgical  prize,  a  large  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  JMr.  F.  Ward,  for  the  best 
collection  of  Hospital  reports. 

The  Anatomical  prize,  a  silver  medal,  to 
INIr.  H.  Denne,  for  the  best  anatomical 
preparations. 

The  Demonstrator's  senior  prixe,  a  handsome 
set  of  books,  bound  fu  quarto,  to  IMr.  J.  T. 
Martin,  for  the  greatest  proficiency  and 
accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body. 

The  Demonstrator's  junior  prize,  a  set  of 
books,  to  Mr.  Ferron  for  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  bones  and  muscles. 

This  latter  prize  was  virtually  gained  by 
three  gentlemen,  !Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Ferron, 
and  Mr,  B.  Travers,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  upon  which  they  were 
examined,  was  so  equal,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  decide  the  prize  by  lot,  wlieu  it 
fill  to  Mr.TERRON.  It  has,  however,  been 
since  determined,  that  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Travers  shall  each  be  presented  with  a 
set  of  books  equal  to  the  prize. 

For  the  surgical  prize,  we  were  sorry  to 
observe,  there  were  but  few  candidates  ;  this 
is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  despicable 
enactments  of  the  college.  The  whole  of  the 
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pupil's  time,  one  year,  is  employed  in  learn- 
ing anatomy,  (which  knowledge  he  must 
not  acquire  elsewhere  than  in  London,) 
and  it  is  really  distressing  to  witness  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  clinical  studies,  are  neglected. 
This  evil  we  believe,  however,  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  shameful  want  of  regu- 
larity in  the  attendance  of  the  surgeons  at 
the  stated  hours,  as  well  as  to  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  their  rounds  are  made ; 
especial)}',  if  it  be  an  "  eye-day,"  or  private 
practice  be  very  urgent. 

The  reports  of  cases,  furnished  by  Rlr. 
Ward,  are,  in  our  estimation,  highly  credi- 
table to  his  talents  and  industry.  The  ana- 
tomical examinations  reflected  much  credit, 
not  only  upon  the  gentlemen  who  gained 
the  prizes,  but  upon  the  class  in  general ; 
and  we  rejoiced  to  find  in  them  a  source  of 
consolation,  after  the  assertion  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  reported  to  have  been  made  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Btiraely,  that  in  his  capacity  of  examiner  he 
had  of  late  observed  a  decrease  in  the  ana- 
tomical knowledge  of  the  pupils.  The  "  wor- 
th}' baronet"  attributed  the  deficiency  of 
knowledge  to  a  want  of  subjects  for  dissec- 
tion ;  but,  perhaps,  omitted  to  state  that  he 
was  the  principal  means  of  rejecting  certi- 
ficates from  places  where  subjects  were 
plentiful ;  and  where,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  a  better  knowledge  of  anatomy 
could  have  been  obtained  ! 


Researches  respecting  the  Natural  History, 
Chemical  Analysis,  and  Medicinal  Virtues, 
of  the  Spur,  or  Er<^ot  if  Rye,  when  ad- 
ministered as  a  Remedy  in  certain  states  of 
the  Utencs.  By  Adam  Xeai.e,  IM.D,, 
Physician  to  his  Majesty's  Forces,  and  to 
his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  &c.  &:c.     Horatio  Phillips,  18i28. 

■  The  spurred  rye,  so  called,  from  its  supposed 
resembhince  to  the  spur  of  a  cock,  may  now 


be  regarded  as  a  standard  medicine  ia 
obstetric  practice.  It  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively used  on  the  continent,  and  in 
America,  for  several  years,  and  from  all  the 
facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect, 
together  with  our  own  experience  in  its  use, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  remedial  agent,  in  certain  cases  of 
parturition.  To  this  latter  point,  namely, 
that  the  medicine  is  only  admissible  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  we  are  particularly 
desirous  of  drawing  attention.  What  those 
circumstances  are,  we  shall  presently  enu- 
merate. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  states 
in  his  preface,  that  he  has  strong  grounds 
for  believing  the  employment  of  obste'.rical 
instruments  to  be  a  source  of  much  misery, 
and  that  it  ia  of  increasing  frec|uency. 
Further,  that  he  is  persuaded,  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  efficacy  and  virtues 
of  the  ergot,  will  tend  very  much  to  remove 
this  "  evil  practice."  The  natural  history 
of  the  ergot  is  brieflj'  glanced  at  by  the 
author,  in  the  second  chapter.  On  this 
head,  there  has  been  much  disputation  ; 
some  contending  that  the  spur  is  a  disease 
of  the  grain  itself,  whilst  others  maintain 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  parasitic  fungus,  a  clavus, 
or  species  of  ustilago,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  grain.  Duhamel,  Ray,  and  others, 
believed  the  spur  or  ergot,  like  the  gall-nut, 
to  be  the  result  of  the  stings  of  certain  in- 
sects. Vauquelin  regarded  this  peculiar 
alteration  of  the  rye,  as  the  result  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  Parmentier  considered  it  as 
originating  from  the  covering  of  the  grain. 
The  recent  observations  of  a  French  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Leveille,  quoted  by  Dr.  Neale  on 
this  jioint,  appear  to  us  so  important,  that 
we  transcribe  them. 

"  He  states,  that  having  observed  atten- 
tively the  spurred  rye  at  diflVrent  stages  of 
its  growtli,  he  has  discovered  tliat  this 
Vegetable  siibstaiiceis  composed  of  two  por- 
tions altogether  different.  The  one  which 
is  only  the  unimpregnated  ovary,  and  which 
is  the  spurred  rye  uuiversally  known  ;  the 
other  scarcely  observed,  because  it  can  only 
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he  perceived  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
growtli  of  the  spur,  is  susceptible  of  being 
detached  with  the  greatest  ease,  or  indeed 
of  melting  down  under  the  appearance  of  a 
viscid  juice,  into  which  it  distils  itself.  This 
latter  portion  is  a  true  mushroom  or  fungus, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  spluirelaria 
segetiivi,  on  account  of  the  property  which  he 
attributes  to  it  of  producing  gangrene,  when 
taken  into  the  liuman  stomach  for  any 
period  of  time.  This  fungus  shows  itself  at 
tlie  detached  extremity  of  the  spur,  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowish  substance  of  a  conical 
sliape,  and  varying  in  size,  being  often 
eome  fractions  of  an  inch  in  length,  unequal 
in  surface,  and  covered  over  with  very 
minute  irregular  undulations.  Its  base,  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  portions,  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  external  extremity  of  the 
spurred  ovary.  Its  upper  part  is  roundisli 
or  tuberculous,  and  sometimes  presents  a 
down,  which,  however,  is  foreign  to  its 
structure.  This  sphacelaiia,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, gives  issue  to  a  thickish  liquid, 
which  is  oleaginous,  and  drying  up,  covers 
the  surface  of  the  spur,  forming  a  slender 
crust  of  a  dirty  yellow  hue,  which  splitting, 
finally  detaches  itself  in  the  form  of  scales. 
I5y  degrees  the  sphacelaria  itself  diminishes 
in  bulk,  becomes  dry  and  wrinkled,  and 
separates  with  the  greatest  facility  from  the 
spurred  ovary. 

"  But  the  growth  of  the  sphacelaria  is 
not  always  so  regular  in  its  progress.  When 
tlie  weather  is  rainy,  at  the  time  when  this 
fungus  has  reached  its  full  size,  it  is 
thoroughly  washed,  and  then  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  it  being  diluted,  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  rain-water,  so  that  there  re- 
mains no  trace  of  its  existence  upon  the 
spurred  rye.  Frequently,  the  body  of  tlipe 
sphacelaria  itself  is  swept  off,  and,  at  other 
times,  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  minute  size. 

INIessrs.  Baudeloque  and  Leveille,  who 
however  have  not  made  any  experiments 
themselves,,  are  desirous  that  the  sphace- 
laria should  be  administered  alone  in  some 
cases,  where  the  use  of  spurred  rj'e  is  in- 
dicated, but  only  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five 
grains ;  whilst,  in  others,  the  spur  itself 
should  be  given  in  the  usual  doses,  and  de- 
prived as  much  as  possible  of  the  substance 
before  mentioned." 

Various  species  of  grain,  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  are  subject  to  the  spur,  but  whether 
the  ergot  in  these  different  instances  would 
produce  effects  on  the  system  similar  to  those 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Dr. 
Neale  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
spurred  rye  : — 


"  Descriiiliun  and  I'ltijsical  Properties. 

"  Spurred  rye,  in  its  mature  state,  is  of  a 
violet  or  brownisli  colour.  Its  size  is  very 
variable,  some  grains  being  less  than  healthy 
rye,  and  can  scarcely  be  perceived  in  their 
husks,  whilst  others  are  from  one  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  a  thickness 
in  proportion.  However,  the  mean  size  of 
the  grains  of  spurred  rye  is  from  six  to  ten- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  two- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  form  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  having  its  ends  somewhat 
obtuse,  at  times  a  little  pointed,  and  bent  a 
little  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  But  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  this  respect,  althougli 
in  all  the  shape  is  more  or  less  rmnxtrous. 
They  have  generally  a  longitudinal  depres- 
sion or  two  running  from  end  to  end.  Some 
grains  have  cracks,  apparently  from  dryness  ; 
and  in  others  small  cavities,  apparently  the 
bites  of  coleopterous  insects.  On  being 
broken  transversely,  they  snap  like  dried 
almonds;  and  internally  display  a  greyish 
white  substance,  closely  coveied  by  the  co- 
loured cortical  part,  which  does  not  sepa- 
rate from  it  on  ebullition.  Seen  through  a 
microscope,  this  fracture  presents  in  its 
centre  an  appearance  of  white  brilliant 
grains  like  starcli,  and  towards  the  circum- 
ference a  violet  shading  besprinkled  with 
minute  whitish  spots.  When  reduced  to  a 
powder,  it  is  of  an  ashen-grey  colour,  and 
of  a  very  dry  feel  between  the  fingers.  If 
quite  fresh,  spurred  Tye  is  of  a  disagreeable 
sickly  odour  ;  but  if  dry,  and  the  grains  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  it  is  alto« 
gether  inodorous." 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  substance  in  question,  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation exists.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  possesses  an  active  principle 
sui  generis,  as  in  the  instance  of  cinchona,  &c. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  ergot  of  rye 
when  taken  with  food,  have  been  noticed  by 
various  historians  and  medical  writers  for 
several  centuries  past.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  by  Tissot,  who  gives 
a  very  copious  account  of  the  diseases  pro- 
duced from  eating  spurred  rye  ;  he  states, 
that  two  forms  of  disease  arise,  the  spas- 
modic and  the  gangrenous  ;  in  the  first  there 
are  giddiness,  spasms,  and  epileptic  convul- 
sions ;  in  the  second,  gangrene  and  slough- 
ing of  the  extremities.  An  epidemic,  caused 
by  the  use  of  spurred  rye,  ravaged  tlie  king- 
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dom  of  Hesse  in  the  year  1596,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hoffman,  the  spasmodic  form  of  dis- 
ease prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  at  different  periods  in  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  eighteenth  century.  The  gangrenous 
form  of  disease  was  known  in  Fiance  as 
early  as  1630,  and  in  1670,  when  it  raged 
at  Aquitaine  and  Cologne,  the  attention  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  drawn  to  the 
circumstance.  The  fatality  caused  by  this 
species  of  gangrene  was  very  great ;  accord- 
ing to  Duhamel,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
persons  recovering  from  out  of  the  number 
of  120  whom  he  saw  afflicted.  Of  late  years, 
the  disease  has  appeared  in  France  on  va- 
lious  occasions,  but  it  has  not  raged  with 
the  virulence  of  former  times  ;  in  this  coun- 
try- it  has  rarely  been  seen,  but  it  must  be 
Temerabered,  tliat  rye  does  not  here,  as  on 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  constitute  a 
principal  article  of  food. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  is  especially 
dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Neale,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  accidents  caused  by  the  use 
of  diseased  rye  had  been  repeatedly  noticed 
even  during  a  whole  centurj',  yet  no  allu- 
sion was  ever  made  to  the  influence  which  the 
ergot  most  undoubtedly  exercises  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  uterus.  In  1688,  acording  to  Dr. 
K.  a  German  writer,  Camerarius,  stated  that 
the  women  in  Germany  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  this  sort  of  grain  with  a  view  of 
accelerating  parturition.  From  the  period 
enumerated,  until  1777,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  statement,  but  at  the  latter  time, 
Desgranges,  an  eminent  accoucheur  at 
Lyons,  drew  attention  to  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  spurred  rye.  Every  thing,  however, 
(which,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  all  medi- 
cines,) depends  on  the  precise  adaptation  of 
the  remedy.  If  failures  have  arisen  in  the 
use  of  the  sjjurred  rye,  we  believe  them  to 
be  attributable  to  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
requisite  conditions  for  its  employment. 
They  are  stated  by  the  author  to  be, 

"  1st.  Trovided  always,  that  there  exists 


no  fault  in  the  conformation  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  or  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  mo- 
ther, which  can  oppose  any  remarkable  ob- 
stacle to  the  passage  of  the  fuctus. 

"  If  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  be  small, 
that  is,  not  sufficient,  eaMy  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage to  the  expulsion  of  a  full  grown  frtus  ; 
as,  for  instance,  less  than  tliree  inches  and 
a  lialf  between  the  pubes  and  sacrum  ;  the 
spurred  rye,  by  exciting  strong  uterine  con- 
tractions, without  any  possibility  of  over- 
coming the  mechanical  obstacle  opposed  by 
the  straitness  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  to 
the  birth  of  the  child,  might  be  the  cause  of 
producing  that  very  fatal  occurrence — a  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus  itself.  A  similar  incon- 
venience might  result  too,  if  the  passage 
should  be  obstructed  by  any  large  tumour, 
or  by  any  excessive  straitness  or  great  ri- 
gidity of  the  orifice  or  sides  of  the  vulva. 
The  obliquity  also,  or  any  great  deviation 
from  a  natural  position  of  the  womb,  would 
foim  an  obstacle,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the 
administration  of  this  remedy. 

"  2dly.  Provided,  that  the  neck  of  the 
womb  b(!  quite  supple  and  yielding,  and 
partly  dilated  ;  and  that  the  time  of  partu- 
rition shall  have  decidedly  commenced,  or 
already  existed  for  some  hours. 

'♦  Rigidity  and  hardness  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  from  any  cause  whatever,  as  well 
as  a  diseased  enlargement  of  this  part,  con- 
tra-indicate  in  an  essential  degree  the  em- 
ployment of  this  remedy  ;  for  the  expulsive 
contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
uterus  taking  place  from  its  fundus  down- 
wards, and  towards  its  orifice,  any  great 
obstacle  existing  there  to  ilie  muscular  con- 
tractions, might  be  productive  of  a  rupture, 
either  in  that  spot,  or  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  organ. 

"  3dly.  Provided  also,  that  the  fcetus  is 
presenting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ex- 
pelled naturally  ;  or  without  any  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  art  to  change  its  posi- 
tion, and  that  its  bulk  is  not  too  great  for 
the  natural  passages." 

The  ergot  should  never  'oe  administered 
under  a  state  of  plethora,  where  the  use  of 
biwdletthig  is  indicated.  The  actual  presence, 
or  even  the  threatening  of  spasm  and  con- 
vulsion, either  of  the  whole  frame  or  womb 
alone,  constitutes  a  powerful  reason  against 
the  use  of  the  ergot;  although  it  is  right  to 
observe,  that  Drs.  Chapman  and  Stearns 
recommend  the  medicine,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite delivery  in  the  case  of  child-bed  con- 
vulsions. AVhere  the  fcetus  is  dead,  the 
death  being  clearly  indicated  by  all  the  usual 
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cbaractcristic  symptoms,  and  the  womb 
makes  no  effort  to  rid  itself  of  its  contents, 
it  is  considered,  by  Dr,  Neale,  advisable  to 
give  the  ergot,  in  order  to  induce  the  re- 
quisite muscular  contractions ;  but  lie  re- 
gards this  instance  as  the  only  exception 
from  a  general  rule — "  that  art  should  never 
■precede  nature,  in  hastening  the  natural  act 
of  deliveiy."  An  extreme  degree  of  ner- 
vous sensibility,  either  habitual  or  acquired, 
is  a  circumstance  which  contra-indicates  the 
use  of  the  ergot.  We  should  also  avoid 
giving  it  to  females,  who  possess  an  irrita- 
ble stomach ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  prudent  to 
admhiister  it  in  those  cases  where  the  pa- 
tients have  been  afflicted  with7)entoni(/.«. 

The  different  preparations,  or  forms,  un- 
der which  the  ergot  of  rye  may  be  given, 
are  stated  by  the  author  as  follows  : — 

"  1st,  the  powder  ;  2d,  the  infusion ;  3d, 
decoction  ;  4th,  watery  extract ;  iith,  spiri- 
tuous tincture  ;  6th,  setherial  tincture  ;  7th, 
spirituous  extract ;  8th,  the  syrup." 

Of  these  preparations.  Dr.  Neale  deems 
the  powder  most  efficient.  The  dose  must 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  and  it 
is  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
spurred  rye  ought  to  be  given  with  more 
caution  to  women  bearing  their  first  chil- 
dren than  to  others.  From  ten  grains  to 
ninety,  or  even  more,  may  be  given  during 
one  parturition  ;  but  Dr.  Neale  thinks,  we 
ought  never  to  exceed  twenty  grains  for  the 
first  dose,  which  had  better  be  given  in  two 
portions,  taken  after  a  short  interval  ;  and 
if,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  there  should 
resultno  apparent  effect  in  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  an  equal  quantity  may  be  repeated. 
If  necessary  to  repeat  a  third  dose,  thirty 
grains  may  be  given  ;  and  even  if  the  tliird 
dose  should  fail  in  producing  uterine  con- 
traction, a  fourth  of  the  same  weight  may 
be  administered  : — here  it  may  be  prudent 
to  abstain.  The  infusion  is  most  commonly 
used  in  this  country,  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  recommended  by  Dr.  Merriman, 
two  draclims  of  the  rye  to  six  ounces  of 


water,  Mr.  Waller,  however.  Las  stated, 
in  a  publication  on  this  subject,  that  he 
employs  an  infusion  made  with  eight  scru- 
ples to  six  ounces  of  water,  having  found 
the  former  quantity  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  French  writers  have 
recommended  the  exhibition  of  the  spurred 
rye  in  lavements,  where  there  is  too  great 
a  susceptibility  of  the  stomach.  On  this 
subject.  Dr.  Neale  remarks,  that  "  from  the 
close  sympathy  between  the  rectum  and 
uterus,  we  may  augur  well  of  tliis  method 
of  using  it."  W^e  are  not  aware,  that  in 
England  the  medicine  lias  been  tried  in  tlie 
form  of  enema.  The  suggestion,  however, 
is  good. 

In  treating  of  "  the  eflects  of  the  spurred 
rye  upon  the  uterus,"  to  which  the  author 
devotes  a  chapter,  we  do  not  find  anything 
very  important  or  novel.  The  assertion  of 
Dr.  Davis,  that  the  circulation  is  not  at  all 
affected  under  the  use  of  the  remedy,  is 
positively  contradicted.     And  it  is  said  ; — 

"  The  child  being  born,  the  womb  con- 
tinues to  contract,  closing  upon  itself,  either 
by  means  of  its  natural  coutractibility, 
or  from  the  effect  of  the  remedy.  The 
woman  then  sufters  no  other  pains  than 
those  which  have  produced  delivery  ;  which 
being  completed  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  &c.,  she  remains  then,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  as  if  no  remedy  had 
been  employed." 

Tlie  author  states  that  he  knows  of  no 
case  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  ergot  a  second  time,  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Hence,  he  is 
disposed  to  conclude  that  the  uterine  con- 
tractions produced  under  its  use,  (in  the 
case  of  torpidity  of  the  womb  during  partn- 
rition,)  continue  sufficiently  long  to  effect 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  subsequent  hemorrhage. 

Having  already,  we  fear,  exceeded  our 
limits,  we  must  be  brief  with  the  remainder 
of  the  work.  Dr.  Neale  has  carefully  col» 
lated  the  various  opinions  on  the  modus 
agendi  of  the  medicine  in  question,  but  wo 
need  not  dwell  upon  these   "  subtleties." 
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He  next  combats  the  objections  whicli  have 
been  raised  to  the  use  of  the  ergot ;  and,  in 
reply  to  those  v.'ho  are  adverse  to  its  me- 
dicinal employment,  from  the  deleterious 
effects  produced  by  bread  containing  por- 
tions of  this  grain,  he  says  that  many  indi- 
viduals have  eaten  for  twenty  days  of 
bread  into  whicli  the  diseased  grain  entered 
in  the  proportion  of  an  eighth,  or  even  a 
sixth  part,  and  j^et  have  experienced  no  ill 
effect.  Further,  that  Parmentier  took  every 
morning-  on  an  empty  stomach,  during  eight 
days,  half  a  drachm  of  the  ergot,  without 
any  ill  effect  ;  and  M.  Goupil  states,  that  he 
has  taken  two  drachms  and  a  half ;  vomit- 
ing, colicky  pains,  and  headach,  being  the 
only  bad  effects  experienced.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  fact,  however,  that  in  very 
large  doses  the  spurred  rye  is  a  poison,  and 
its  effects,  as  a  poison,  are  most  remarkable 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  on  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  generally.  But  admitting  this, 
it  forms  no  argument  against  the  use  of  the 
medicine  ;  or  We  must,  on  the  same  ground, 
exclude  all  the  important  agents  from  the 
materia  raedica.  Broussais,  whose  name 
entitles  an  objection  to  a  respectful  con- 
sideration, has  stated  that  he  is  apprehen- 
sive this  remedy  must  produce  painful  con- 
sequences to  the  nervous  system,  and 
thereby  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  uterus  ; 
but,  as  he  has  adduced  no  facts  to  substan- 
tiate this  opinion,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
deem  the  objection  fanciful. 

The  strongest  objection  which  has  been 
made  to  the  ergot,  has  been  on  the  ground 
of  its  proving  detrimental  to  the  foetus ; 
this  assertion  is  met  by  the  fact,  that,  in 
many  hundred  cases,  the  rye  has  been  used 
with  no  injurious  effect  to  the  child.  With 
respect  to  one  of  the  heaviest  charges 
brought  against  tlie  ergot,  namely,  that  of 
its  being  improperly  employed  to  produce 
abortion.  Dr.  Neale  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  has  no  action  upon  the  uterus, 
"  exce])t  when  this  organ,  charged  with  the 
product  of  conception,  tends  to  get  rid  of  it.'' 


From  its  peculiar  effect  in  inducing  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  to  which  all  our 
efforts,  whether  by  pressure,  the  use  of 
cold,  or  other  means,  are  directed  in  cases 
of  uterine  haemorrhage,  the  ergot  has  been 
given.  Dr.  Chapman,  after  considerable 
experience,  pronounces  it  to  be  "  highly 
beneficial"  in  such  cases,  and  such  is  the 
opinion  of  various  accoucheurs  in  America. 
Where  the  placenta  is  retained  from  inertia 
of  the  uterus,  as  also  where  there  are  clots 
of  blood  remaining  in  the  womb,  the  ergot 
may  be  given  with  much  advantage. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  of  Dr.  Neale's 
book,  that  we  are  of  opinion  it  will  be 
read  with  much  interest  by  every  obstetric 
practitioner.  The  author  has  taken  great 
pains  to  collect  all  the  scattered  information 
extant,  upon  a  highly  important  and  practi- 
cal question.  At  the  end  of  the  work  a  table 
is  appended,  which  affords  a  view  of  more 
than  700  cases,  in  which  the  ergot  of  rye 
has  been  administered. 
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Physiognomists  by  impulse  and  habit, 
yet  are  we  often  deceived  in  the  application 
of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  general 
laws  of  our  disposition.  We  can  scarcely 
meet  an  individual  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  of  whose  cliaracter  we  do  not 
instantly  presume  to  form  an  opinion  ;  and 
yet  to  judge  in  this  precipitate  manner,  ex- 
perience must  liave  taught  most  persons,  is, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  come  to  a 
false  conclusion  on  tlie  subject  of  our  scru- 
tiny. There  is,  however,  when  rationally 
examined,  nothing  contradictory  in  the  pro- 
pensity which  leads  to  these  critical  con- 
jectures, though  they  so  frequently  fail  in 
the  attainment  of  their  object.  For  pur- 
poses obvious  and  useful,  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  ()ualities  of  those  with 
whom  he  communes  has  been  implanted  ia 
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tlie  breast  of  man  ;  but.  tbe  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage of  society  required,   that  tlie  sii;ns 
from  wliich  tbis  kuowled'^e  nii-^lit  be  infer- 
red, should  be  doubtful,  and  faintly  express- 
ed.    For  could  we  behold   the  operations  of 
the  mind  through  its  index,  the  face  ;  pene- 
trate the  sanctuary  of  thought,  through  tbe 
mask  of  matter,  and  see  the  fearful  myste- 
ries which  it  conceals,  man  would  then  turn 
from  his  brother  with  the  same  borror  as 
lie  now  does  from  the  tyger  or  the  snake. 
Yet,  taken  iu  connexion  with  other  circum- 
stances,   the   countenance    is   a   mirror    to 
many  in  which  they   find  a   corroboration, 
and  when  facts  are  added,  a  demonstration 
of  their  suspicions.     Tbe  information  which 
we  seek  may  be,   and  indeed  often  is,  pre- 
sent in   the   page  which  we    contemplate, 
though   the  letters  are  too  indistinct  to  be 
deciphered  by  transitory  inspection  ;  nature 
in  tbis,   as  in  other  cases,  having  given  the 
power  and  tbe  means  of  accomplishing  ber 
designs,  but  wisely  leaving  the  rest  to  our 
own   exertion.     Of  these  remarks,    and  at 
once  of  the   truth,   error,   and   difficulty  of 
estimating  men  correctly  by  exterior  indi- 
cations alone,  our  theme  atfords  an  excel- 
lent illustration.     Should  you  meet,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal   Infir- 
mary, about   tbe  hour  of  twelve,  rather  a 
tall,  youthful,  cross-made,  plain-faced  sort 
of  personage,  dx-essed  in  a  black  coat,  blue 
trowsers,  with,   perhaps,   tbe  addition  of  a 
pair  of  gaiters,  and  his  neckcloth  worn  in  a 
style  that  would  have  thrown  Brummel  into 
hysterics,  you  might,  very  pardonably,  mis- 
take him  for  an  overgrown  schoolboy,  wlio 
bad  run  to  seed  in  the  wilds  of  Perthshire, 
before   bis   growtli    had  been    checked   bv 
town   air  and  college  discipline.     If  along 
with  these  marks  of  personal  identity,  bow- 
ever,  you  percei%'e  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  supplicants,  each  pressing  on  bis 
attention  some  tale  of  real  or  fei2;ned  dis- 
tress, you  may  dismiss  all  doubt- from  your 
mind,  for  tbe  gentleman  who  stands  before 
j'ou  can  be  no  other  than  the  accomplished 
and  philanthropic   subject  of    the    present 
sketch.     Unacquainted  with  bis  rank,  call- 
ing,  and   disposition,  you  might  well  beat 
a  loss  to  discover  the  cause   of  one,  whose 
appearance,    at   first  sight,  seems  so  little 
favourable  to  the  supposition  of  bis  being 
an  object  of  cliaritable  and  professional  soli- 
citation, being  attended  by  such  a  levj'  of 
claimants  on    bis  bounty.      But,   informed 
of  these  particulars,  how  different  will  be 
the   feelings  witli  which  you  view  tbe  sub- 
ject of  your  undiscerning  curiosity?     Ima- 
gination, ever  ready  to  exercise  its  wand  in 
the    composition  of  a   harmonious   system, 
out  of  the   most  discordant  elements,  will 
find  a  thousand  proj)erties  in  his  person  to 
correspond  with  those  of  his  mind.     In  the 
plainness  of  his  apparel,  you  will  detect  the 


simplicity  of  the  philosopber ;  tbe  seeming 
awkwardness  of  his  figure,  vanishes  in  the 
light  of  the  smile  hoveriug  round  his  lips; 
and,  in  the  assemblage  of  wretched  suitors 
who  seek  his  services,  you  will  recognise  a 
homage  to  bis  talents  and  his  virtues,  more 
honourable  than  ever  graced  the  thrones  of 
princes.  Follow  him  to  the  ward,  to  the 
lecture-room,  and  the  house  of  mourning, 
where  fancy  fears  to  tread,  and,  as  he  ap- 
plies the  resources  of  his  art  by  the  bed  side, 
explains  the  principles  and  results  of  his 
practice  to  an  audience,  and  dissipates  the 
cloud  which  lowers  over  the  couch  of  indi- 
gence and  suffering,  each  successive  scene 
of  bis  active  existence  will  but  reveal  new 
charms  in  bis  person,  while  you  will  be  un- 
able to  determine  whether  bis  skill  as  a 
physician,  bis  excellence  as  a  teacher,  or 
his  humanity  as  a  philanthropist,  shines  the 
brightest  in  "the  splendid  aggregation  of  bis 
moral  and  intellectual  attributes. 

Reposing  too  much  confidence  in  my  own 
sagacity  of  measuring  men  by  "  externals," 
I  confess  I  went  to  bear  Dr.  Alison  with 
some  doubts  of  his  reputed  qualifications. 
From  a  superficial  observation,  I  found  it 
difficult,  with  tbe  doctrine  of  physiognomy 
haunting  my  mind,  to  reconcile  popular  opi- 
nion with  so  few  indications  to  justify  re- 
port. My  theory,  however,  was  not  so 
much  disproved  as  confirmed,  when  applied 
under  the  circumstances  necessary  to  the 
success  of  tlie  experiment.  Having  correct- 
ed my  anticipations  bj'  a  studious  attention 
to  his  character,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  the  fruits  of  my  observation,  and  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  their  justice  by  de- 
scribing him  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
in  which  be  appears  to  me  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  come  to  on  bis  merits.  The 
miscellaneous  nature  of  these  duties,  being 
a  sort  of  "  actor  of  all  work"  in  the  Univer- 
sitj'  of  Edinburgh,  without,  perhaps,  being 
the  cause,  developes  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  his  learning.  Eacb  of 
these  offices  claiming  an  etpial  share  of  bis 
attention  for  its  fulfilment,  his  energies 
have  been  expended,  and  with  success,  in 
reducing  tbe  various  collateral  sciences,  of 
which  medicine  is  composed,  to  his  com- 
mand. Tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  situations 
which  he  holds,  seem  to  have  harmonised 
well  with  tbe  cast  and  compass  of  his  intel- 
lect. Without  that  concentration  and  en- 
thusiasm, which  carry  men  cbrougb  the  toils 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  science  by 
discovery,  it  possesses  the  requisites  of 
judgment  for  the  selection  of  proper  objects 
of  study,  perseverance  for  their  attainment, 
and  the  faculty  of  skilful  combination  in  ap- 
]ilyiiig  to  the  cure  and  elucidation  of  dis- 
ease, all  that  diffused  information  elabora- 
ted by  individual  enterprise  and  labour  from 
the  recesses  of  nature,  but  which  often  re- 
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mains  useless,  like  ore  separated  from  the 
mine,  until  depuvated  and  iniited  by  the 
hand  of  industry  and  art.  To  be  a  disco- 
verer in  any  one  of  these  brandies  of  medi- 
cine, which  lie  -wields  with  so  much  effect, 
he  seems  neither  to  have  aspired  nor  to  be 
tiualitied  for  the  task  ;  his  reading  and  ob- 
servation have,  consequently,  been  directed 
to  the  single  but  important  end  of  becoming 
a  practical  and  scientific  physician — that 
greatest  and  most  useful  consummation  of 
medical,  perhaps  of  all  human  study  and 
science.  The  ward  is,  therefore,  the  domi- 
nion where  his  sovereign  command  over 
scientific  agents  may  be  witnessed  produc- 
ing- tlieir  most  salutary  eftects,  and  the  cli- 
nical chair,  the  throne  from  which  may  be 
beard  the  principles  of  his  therapeutical  ad- 
ministration expounded  with  most  advan- 
tage— to  both  which  I  shall  now,  for  a  few 
minutes,  introduce  the  reader. 

In  advancing  from  the  entrance  to  the 
rostrum  of  the  clinical  lecture-room,  even 
one  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Alison  micht 
discover,  in  his  deportment,  a  clue  to  an 
understanding  of  those  peculiarities  which 
the  professor  is  about  to  disclose.  He  picks 
his  way  to  his  seat  with  as  much  collected- 
ness  of  ideas,  and  caution  against  a  false 
movement,  as  if  he  had  been  ascending  a 
complicated  chain  of  reasoning  in  his  closet, 
■where  the  fear  of  losing  one  link  of  the 
series  steadied  each  feature,  and  confined 
every  motion  within  the  limits  of  logical 
precision.  lie  neither  evinces  the  breath- 
less impatience  and  boisterous  good  humour 
of  one  of  Dr.  Graham's  evonlhi,  nor  the 
asthmatic  pomposity  of  one  of  Dr.  Home's 
introductions,  after  gaining  the  summit  of 
one  of  those  interminable  staircases  of  our 
University,  of  which  it  might  be  said,  in 
more  senses  than  one  : —  r 

"  Oh  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 

afar." 
His  gown,  which  effects  a  most  favourable 
metamorphose  in  his  appearance,  falls  over 
his  lusty  limbs  in  folds  as  graceful  and  re- 
gular as  the  lineaments  of  his  face  are  des- 
titute of  all  signs  of  agitation.  Without 
the  slightest  efi'ort  at  a  dignified  composure, 
he  is  as  calm  and  collected  as  if  the  eyes  of 
an  audience  had  not  been  fixed  on  him,  and 
the  responsibility  to  confuse  him,  of  set- 
tling an  account  of  same  half  dozen  of  cases 
-with  studious  creditors,  many  of  whom  are 
competent  judges  of  the  process.  The  most 
delightful  ]iart  of  the  picture  is  its  freedom 
from  insensibility  of  temperament  and  in- 
difference to  the  circumstances  in  wliicli  he 
is  placed.  He  is  composed,  but  conscious. 
By  any  observer  of  common  discernment, 
it  must  be  perceived,  that  the  confidence 
which  he  assumes  is  the  result  of  a  know- 


ledge of  the  difficulty  of  the  duty  which  he 
is  called  on  to  discliarge,  and  of  his  own 
power  for  its  peiformance.  Such  self-pos- 
session, regulated  by  the  most  excjuisite 
jierception  of  propriety,  and  tempered  with 
his  natural  modesty,  communicates  to  his 
countenance  an  inexpressible  charm  of  se- 
rious meekness,  in  which  the  light  of  bene- 
volence is  harmoniously  blended  with  the 
severer  ray  of  studious  austerity  : — 

"  A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  face. 
Pensive,  not  sad;  iu  thought involv'd,  not 
dark." 

In  the  mere  outlines  of  his  face  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  their  regula- 
rity, its  beauty  obviously  depending  more 
on  the  emanations  of  the  mind  than  on  any- 
physical  properties  of  matter  or  form  ;  it 
is  lengthy,  elliptical,  usually  pallid,  its  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  due  proportion,  and  but 
indifferently  filled  up  with  muscle,  which, 
from  the  consequent  prominence  of  cheek 
bones,  might  incline  some  observers  to  in- 
clude him  within  the  pale  of  national  beauty. 
The  forehead  is  by  no  means  of  that  order 
which  man,  in  his  audacity  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  nature,  has  alone  associated  with 
the  presence  and  even  the  causation  of  the 
higher  degrees  of  genius.  Its  capacity,  in- 
deed, is  less  in  all  directions  than  what  is 
commonly  observed  among  the  big-headed 
blockheads  of  the  multitude,  distinguished 
by  not  one  particle  of  the  talents  which  lie 
possesses.  The  whole  head  is  so  devoid  of 
those  masses  of  brain  and  bone,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  laboratories  of  thought,  that 
[  doubt  if  an}'  one  of  the  organs,  correspond- 
ing to  his  palpable  qualities,  could  really 
be  discovered  by  the  most  expert  craniosco- 
pist.  The  contour  of  the  whole,  indeed,  is 
a  much  more  excellent  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  Lavater  than  of  Spurzheim  ;  the 
expression  arising  more  out  of  the  harmo- 
nious groupings  of  the  features  of  the  face, 
than  the  deeper-seated  indications  of  talent 
belonging  to  the  skull.  To  these  it  is  in- 
debted lor  that  fascination  which  it  exer- 
cises over  the  spectator,  who,  if  he  do  not 
feel,  on  looking  into  that  eye,  the  light  and 
heat  of  benevolence  beaming  on  him,  like 
an  evening  glovv  of  sunshine,  blessing  and 
blessed  by  all  on  whom  it  falls,  can  have  no 
perception  of  those  signs  by  whicii  kindred 
minds  hold  communion  with  the  external 
world.  His  voice,  as  might  almost  a  priori 
be  expected  from  his  equanimity,  is  rather 
feeble,  and  modulated  in  delivery,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  animation  and  emphasis,  to  nearly 
one  key  ;  it  is  slightly  nasal  in  its  quality, 
smacks  slightly  of  the  "  Doric"  accent,  and, 
from  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  it  is 
evolved,  might  to  many  seem  monstrous  ;  it 
is  never,  however,  the  medium  of  infiac- 
tions  of  grammar,  or  of  infelicitous  diction, 
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the  speaker  scrupulously  observing  that  cus- 1  tlie  process  of  petrification,  in  whicli  the 
torn  of  his  countrymen,  to  arrange  his  ideas   l>erishablc  materials  of  animal  and  vegeta- 


le    productions   are    removed   particle    by 


before  their  utterance. 

He  is,  of  all  tlie  medical  reasoners  whom  1 1  particle,  while  others  of  a  more  permanent 
liave  ever  heard,  the  mostimpartial,andleastj  consistence  are  deposited  in  their  place, 
influenced  by  any  feeling  save  tlie  desire  of  He  is  pains-taking  and  punctilious  in  this 
discovering  naked,  abstract  truth.  Others  respect,  perhaps  to  a  fault ;  explaining  the 
preface  their  discourses  by  professions  of  simplest  proposition  with  as  much  atten- 
impartiality — airect  extreme  candour,  and  all  i  tiou  to  its  perfect  intelligibility,  as  if  he 
that  sort  of  thing — Dr.  Alison  does  nothing  were  demonstrating  the  raechauism  of  a 
of  tliis  ;  for,  not  suspecting  himself,  he  never  toy  to  an  audience  of  children.  IS'otwith- 
thinks  of  warning  others  of  a  deception,  of  i  standing  the  extent  of  the  sources  from 
whicli  he  himself  is  totally  incapable.  He  w'liich  he  draws  the  substance  of  his  lec- 
proceeds   direct  to  his  subject;    states  its  i  tures — sources  which  include  whatever  is 


relations  fairly  and  fully  ;  selects  for  the 
object  of  his  criticism  its  acknowledged  im- 
port ;    allows   for  the   feasible   reasons   by 


to  be  found  in  the  works  of  every  country 
enriclied  by  much  original  observation — his 
disquisitions  seem  tedious,  because  from  the 


wliich  it  may  have  been  supported;  com- 1  slowness  and  perspicuity  with  which  they 
bats  it  by  facts  and  arguments  of  a  stronger  !  are  arranged, liis  conclusions  are  anticipated 
and  more  convincing  description  ;  and  con- 1  by  the  more  acute  portion  of  his  class, 
demns  by  legitimate  deductions  alone.  There  many  of  whom  I  have  seen  smile  at  his 
is  no  effort  to  overreach  an  author — no  ex-  i  niinutenessas  a  supererogation  for  their  un- 
ertion  to  amuse  a  class  by  the  sound  of  a  j  derstandings.  He  might,  consequently, 
doctrine  broken  by  excessive  tension — if  it  I  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  an  increased  popu 


give  way,  the  fault  is  in  the  tissue,  not  in 
tlie  test  by  which  it  is  tried.  He  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  take  it  for  granted,  on  those 
occasions,  that  every  writer  is  as  honest  in 
writing  as  he  is  in  the  analysis  of  the  com- 
position ;  a  mistake  which  must  excite  the 
smile  of  all  who  are  aware  that  authors,  in 
general,  are  as  seldom  in  error  from  igno- 
rance as  from  design  ;  the  fertile  points  of 
thejr  production  being  better  known  to 
themselves  than  to  their  readers.  In  his 
critical  comments  on  authors,  he  does  not, 
like  Dr.  INIonro,  "  forbear  to  mention 
names,"  the  most  malignant  and  contempt- 
ible species  of  attack  ;  nor,  after  consign- 
ing a  writer,  for  the  length  of  a  lecture,  to 
a  sort  of  logical  purgatory,  relieve  him 
from  his  torments,  like  Dr.  Hamilton,  by  a 
final  damnation  ;  nor  track  him  through  tlie 
field  of  discovery,  in  all  languages,  from 
Moscow  to  JMisenum,  like  Dr.  Duncan, 
merely  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  idea  or 
germ  of  his  opinion  ;  nor  overturn  his  state- 
ments by  a  sublime  burst  of  indignant  ne- 
gation, like  his  colleague.  Dr.  Graham. — 
Wothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  painful 
accuracy,  with  which  he  goes  through  the 
ritual  of  logical  sacrifice  to  the  divinity  of 
abstract  truth,  without  inflicting  a  wound  on 
the  victim.  A  theoretical  structure,  which 
he  proposes  to  abolish,  is  taken  asunder 
atom  by  atom,  and  its  substitute  built  up 
with  the  same  scrupulous  precision.  With 
the  art  of  blasting  in  criticism,  by  which 
the  members  of  a  system,  or  an  author,  are 
rent  to  pieces  by  a  single  explosion,  and 
with  that  secret  of  medical  architecture  by 
which  fairy  fabrics  are  suspended  in  the  air, 
lie  seems  perfectly  unacquainted.  His  pro- 
gress in  the  transmutation  of  one  of  these 
oiegant  but  evanescent  crealiyns,  resembles 


larity  witli  his  class,  confide  a  little  more 
in  their  quickness  of  perception — enliven 
his  discourses  occasionally  with  a  few  of 
Dr.  Graham's  sentimental  vollies,  instead  of 
letting  his  ideas  off,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
like  the  slow  but  steady  scintillations  of  a 
schoolboy's  devil. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  ward,  in  his  inter- 
course with  a  class  of  persons  whose  con- 
dition unhappily  renders  them  anything  but 
objects  of  sympathy,  that  his  manner  as- 
sumes its  utmost  charm,  and  his  talents  may 
be  witnessed  to  most  advantage.  There, 
day  after  day,  without  an  instance  of  irrita- 
bility to  interrupt  the  suavity  of  his  manner, 
maj'  be  seen  the  very  personation  of  philan- 
thropy, his  genial  jiresence  camposing  into 
repose  the  haggard  heart-broken  looks  of 
disease  and  despair.  Jn  his  melancholy 
duties  towards  these  unfortunates,  the  fine 
halo  of  light  illuminating  his  serene  brow, 
and  fed  by  the  mild  pure  rays  issuing  from 
an  iris  floating  in  its  own  trasparent  fount  of 
mercy,  like  the  soft  azure  of  the  Turkois 
seen  through  a  carriage  of  crystal,  never 
sutlers  one  moment's  obscuration.  Un- 
moved by  the  trying  but  pardonable  queru- 
lousness  of  the  sick,  his  voice,  sweet  as  the 
faint  echoes  heard  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
the  benevolent  heart  alone,  during  its  aspi- 
rations for  universal  happiness,  is  even 
ready  to  sooth,  if  it  cannot  promise  more  to 
the  last  lingeriag  tortures  of  humanity. 
There  is  a  balminess  in  its  tones,  a  witchery 
in  its  gentle  felicitating  modulations,  which, 
falling  on  the  agonised  senses  of  the  afflicted, 
seems  like  the  notes  of  Orpheus  in  another 
world,  capable  of  making 
"  'J  he  furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
And  snakes,  uncurled,  hang  listening 
round  their  heads," 
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whicli  iiaunt  tlie  last  hours  of  torture  and  of 
life.  He  never  forgets  that  these  wretches, 
whom  fortune  has  cast  in  liis  way,  are  beings 
as  delicately  organised  as  himself,  ai-e  en- 
dowed with  the  same  sensibility,  and  that 
all  those  weaknesses  of  man,  which,  even 
in  a  state  of  health,  he  is  often  unable  to 
command,  are  rendered  still  more  ungovern- 
able during;  disease.  TJie  unbounded  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  all  who  liap])en  to  come 
under  his  care,  are  best  measure  of  his 
amenity  of  demeanour  to  the  sick,  many  of 
whom  1  have  heard  unite  his  name  with 
their  last  aspirations  to  heaven.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  patient — that  metaphysical 
drug,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
but  available  by  so  few — is  with  him  as 
manageable  as  any  article  of  the  JNIateria 
Medica.  It  forms  a  necessary  adjuvant  in 
all  his  prescriptions  ;  for,  having  nothing  to 
conceal  from  the  sick,  their  suspicions  are 
not  roused  by  that  affectation  of  sincerity, 
which  awakens  instead  of  allaying  distrust. 
They  do  not  detect  the  bitterness  of  the  pill 
through  its  gilding  ;  his  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  more  agreeable  medium 
than  can  be  commanded  by  the  disguise 
of  art.  In  all  his  actions,  may  be  seen 
the  benevolence  of  his  motives,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  as  distinctly  as  if  he 
had  been  formed  after  the  mythological 
model  of  man,  with  a  window  in  his  breast, 
or  as  if  he  had  been  one  entire  vitrification. 
His  practice,  thou^^h  seconded  by  whatever 
aid  confidence  in  its  correctness  can  impart, 
stands  in  no  need  of  tlie  magic  influence  of 
imagination.  Its  character  is,  probably,  most 
strongly  marked  by  the  negative  quality  of 
being  regulated  by  the  axioms  of  no  particu- 
lar theory  or  established  empiricism  ;  "  nul- 
lius  addictus  jurare  verba  magistri,"  being 
its  fundamental  principle.  In  the  reputable 
sense  of  tiie  phrase,  he  is  a  symptomatolo- 
gist,  without  rejecting  speculation  merely  as 
such,  or  depriving  his  patients  of  the  bene- 
fits of  empirical  practice,  merely  because  he 
cannot,  like  some  sages  of  the  day,  under- 
stand the  connexion  between  the  properties 
of  a  drug,  and  its  salutary  effects  on  dis- 
ease. No  such  theoretical  horror  of  theo- 
ries haimts  his  mind,  or  absurd  fear  of  ap- 
pearing ignorant  of  an  unintelligible  species 
of  agency.  He  is  a  Culleuian,  as  far  as  he 
finds  the  doctrines  of  t..at  celebrated  indi- 
vidual correspond  with  more  recent  dis- 
coveries ;  but  his  adoption  of  the  better 
parts  of  that  system,  does  not  prevent  him, 
as  it  has  done  with  many  others,  keeping 
an  eye  on  John  Brown.  He  bleeds,  for 
e.^araple,  in  fever,  but  does  not  substitute 
pounds  for  ounces,  like  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, in  his  scale  of  depletion  ;  he  stimu- 
lates too  in  the  same  affection,  but  without 
reducing  the  "  febrifuges"  to  a  box  of 
opium,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.    His  treat- 


ment, in  short,  as  might  be  expected  from 
l)is  tolerant  spirit,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  decide  every  question  by  dis- 
passionate reflection,  is  the  application  of 
the  most  rational  and  approved  principles  of 
every  writer  to  the  exigencies  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  in  the  detection  of  whicli  he 
evinces  an  exquisite  tact.  Tlie  morbid  dis- 
sections, in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, during  his  attendance  in  the  clinical 
wards,  have  verified  as  many  of  his  pre- 
dictions as  were  ever  proved  to  be  correct  in 
the  jiractice  of  his  most  celebrated  prede- 
cessors. To  his  prognostications  I  am  partly 
indebted  for  my  belief,  in  the  possibility  of 
predicting  with  so  much  accuracy  during 
life,  the  organic  lesions  which  destroy  it. 
So  many  instances  of  this  kind  have  come 
under  my  observation,  that  were  minute 
details  consistent  with  these  pen-and-ink 
outlines,  in  whicli  the  more  prominent 
features  alone  of  the  figure  can  be  given,  they 
would  be  too  numerous  to  be  particularised  ; 
but  while  on  the  subject  of  prognos-s,  I 
must  observe,  by  way  of  appendix,  for  the 
consolation  of  my  friend  and  admirer  Dr. 
James  Johnstone,  that  Dr.  Alison  has  a  fine 
ear  for  the  stethoscope,  but  that  his  admira- 
tion of  that  instrument  ends,  when  the 
question  of  its  utility  is  started. 

If  the  example  of  a  TuUy,  being  blessed 
with  a  Mark,  did  not  disprove  the  principle 
of  the  hereditary  descent  of  talent,  and  the 
influence  of  education  alone  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty ?u  finding  the  origin  of  those  abilities 
and  moral  qualities  by  which  Dr.  Alison  is 
distinguished,  in  his  being  the  son  of  the 
benevolent  and  celebrated  preacher  of  that 
name  in  Edinburgh,  author  of  a  well-known 
work  on  taste,  and  a  book  of  much  admired 
sermons.  Educated  witbiu  the  sphere  of  so 
much  paternal  virtue  and  genius,  it  is  not 
surprising  his  natural  disposition  should 
have  produced  such  fruits,  under  favour- 
able cultivation.  From  the  indications  of 
general  reading,  evinced  in  his  prelections, 
his  extra-professional  acquirements  would 
seem  to  be  equal  to  his  proficiency  in  the 
purely  medical  sciences.  Yet,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  with  so  many  qualifications, 
he  should  not  have  succeeded  in  private 
practice  in  proportion  to  his  deserts,  his 
time  and  talents  being,  for  the  most,  ex- 
pended in  attendance  on  the  poor,  into 
whose  loathsome  habitations  he  may  be  daily 
teen  entering,  with  the  same  cheerfulness 
as  when  visiting  the  inmates  of  a  palace. 
Though  the  friend  of  humanity  can  scarcely 
regret  such  an  expenditure  of  science  and  be- 
nevolence, yet  must  he  regret,  that  there  is 
no  retributive  principle  of  action  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  public,  to  remunerate  the  pos- 
sessor of  so  much  merit,  with  some  more 
substaatial  reward  thaa  the  reputation  for 
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abilities,  nnd  their  exercise  for  generous 
ends,  lu  this  respect,  however,  he  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  public  caprice,  which 
lias  not  unfrequently  paid  the  ])enalty  of  its 
own  want  of  discernment,  by  giving  to  the 
pallet  of  straw  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
lirst-rate  genius  ;  while  it  has  added  to  the 
tortures  of  the  bed  of  down,  by  its  patro- 
nage of  imbecility  and  ignorance.  As  yet, 
he  lias  afforded  the  profession  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  estimating  him  as  a  writer ;  but 
the  cause  may  be  found,  not  in  his  incompe- 
tency to  make  himself  known  through  such 
a  medium,  but  in  his  notions  of  what  books 
ouo:ht  to  be.  lie  is  one  of  those  who,  struck 
with  the  doubtful  propriety  of  publishing 
large  works,  without  perhaps  a  single 
novel  idea,  and  with  the  practicability  and 
expediency  of  condensing  much  information 
into  short  essays,  has  assisted,  by  his  exam- 
ple, to  introduce  that  system  of  communi- 
cating new  facts  through  periodical  journals 
and  the  records  of  societies,  which,  at  pre- 
sent, prevails  among  most  men  of  taste  and 
sound  judgment.  The  age,  indeed,  of  big 
books,  is  rapidly  expiring ;  octavo  and 
quarto  advertisements  no  longer  answer  the 
ends  of  their  publication.  xMeu  have,  at 
length,  come  to  the  rational  opinion,  that 
the  discoveries  of  few  individuals  can  be  of 
sufficient  extent  and  importance  to  justify 
the  imposition  of  a  general  book-tax  on  tlie 
profession  ;  and  that  the  structure  of  medical 
science  may  be  raised  at  a  cheaper  price, 
and  in  a  more  durable  manner,  by  small 
contributions  from  the  talents  and  experi- 
ence of  the  multitude,  than  by  the  single 
exertions  of  a  few,  however  valuable  or  volu- 
minous. The  few  productions  which  have 
as  yet  emanated  from  his  pen,  have  been 
executed  in  this  prudent  spirit,  and  will  serve 
as  illustrations  of  the  remarks  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  his  information  and  style. 
They  breathe  of  that  candour  and  elegance 
of  manner,  which  have  made  him  the  gene- 
ral favourite  of  all  with  whom  he  hajjpens 
to  come  in  contact.  AMiat  he  may  do  here- 
after to  realise  the  expectations  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  his  character,  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but,  at  present,  he  is  justly 
looked  upon  by  all,  as  the  most  promising 
scion  of  the  old  stock  of  the  university,  in 
the  management  of  which,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  acts  in  the  most  liberal  and 
upright  manner.  In  his  classical  taste  and 
accomplishments  as  a  practical  physicion, 
many  recognise  the  blossom  which  may 
ripen  into  the  reputation  of  a  Gregory  ; 
but  even  with  an  equality  of  talent  to  war- 
rant the  prediction,  there  are  many  reasons 
against  his  ever  attaining  to  the  celebrity  of 
tliat  gifted  individual.  As  science  grows 
older,  she  becomes  like  the  miser,  more 
tenacious  of  her  treasures  ;  and  each  suc- 
ceeding discovery  is  disbursed  to  her  vota- 


ries, with  a  more  penurious  hand.  The 
difficulty  of  invention  seems  to  grow  witli 
the  advanced  date  of  the  exertion,  and  the 
necessary  increase  of  its  intrinsic  value  ; 
first,  from  the  more  general  pre-occupation 
of  the  field  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  higher 
degree  of  excellence  demanded  in  the  pro- 
duct of  labour.  As  man,  in  the  audacity  of 
his  enterprise,  raises  each  year  a  portion  of 
the  veil  of  Nature,  she  appears  to  become 
more  jealous  of  her  charms — to  shrink  into 
her  mystic  sanctuary  from  his  intrusive  curi- 
osity—  and  to  permit  every  subsequent 
glance  to  be  obtained  only  by  greater  vigi- 
lance and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  her 
lovers.  Her  first  admirers  had,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  manifest  advantage  over  their  suc- 
cessors; they  gained  with  comparative  fa- 
cility a  knowledge  of  her  more  palpable  and 
general  qualities,  and  secured  a  reputation 
extensive  and  permanent  in  proportion  to 
the  magnifying  ignorance  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  They  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  her  modern  suitors,  as  the  first 
settlers  in  a  country  to  future  colonists. 
To  the  former,  the  face  of  nature  was  open. 
The  hill,  the  mountain,  the  plain,  the 
valley,  the  river,  and  the  ocean,  were  all 
subject  to  their  selection  ;  they  might  take 
the  most  fertile  provinces,  without  the  in- 
terruption of  competitors,  or  their  right  of 
appropriation  being  contested.  To  the  lat- 
ter, antecedent  possession  has  limited  the 
s]>here  of  choice,  and  renders  the  exercise 
of  industry  difficult,  where  every  acre  main- 
tains its  man.  Whether  these  disadvantages 
will  be  overcome  by  Dr.  Alison,  his  friends 
have  yet  to  learn  ;  whose  character  I  cannot 
conclude  better  than  in  the  words  of  Pope  : 

•'  Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild. 
In  wit,  a  man — simplicity,  a  child." 

SfOTUS, 

Edinburgh,  May,  1828. 


LITHOTOMV    ON    THE    HORSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  understand  you  have  been  gulled 
into  a  belief  that  lithotomy  was  performed 
on  a  horse  in  Liverpool ;  neither  I  nor  any 
other  other  person  present  saw  either  the 
stone  extracted,  or  the  stone  after  extrac- 
tion. It  is  pretended,  bj'  some  of  the  parlies 
concerned,  that  a  Mr.  BickerstafF,  Surgeon, 
carried  the  stone  away.  This  case  oujjht  to 
be  cleared  up  a  little,  since  it  is  said  by  some 
of  the  best  informed  of  the  veterinary  facul- 
ty, to  be  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  horse 
has  stone  or  not,  seeing  that  no  instrument 
can  be  ])assed  into  the  bladder  along  the 
penis. — Yours,  ficc. 

ANTlIlt'JIUUU. 
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Communications  have  been  received  from 
Mercator  —  Quixote  —  T.  Y.  —  Der  Frie- 
schutz — Chirurgus — Mr.  T.  Williams — Mr. 
C.  A.  Brew — C. — Non  Medicus — A  Phreno- 
logist—Mr. S.  Traught— Mr.  J.  C.  Irvine- 
Mr.  W.  Mogford—Castigator.— Several  of 
these  papers  Avill  be  inserted  in  our  next 
number  ;  but  we  once  more  inform  our 
numerous  correspondents  that  we  cannot 
insert  reijorts  of  cases  unless  they  are  au- 
thenticated. 

Thauks  to  X.  T.  N.  ;  his  re-appearance 
has  delighted  us,  and  we  hope  that  the  in- 
terval of  his  absence  will  not  be  so  pro- 
tracted on  this,  as  on  the  last  occasion. 

"  A  Cavalier"  is  informed  that  a  "  com- 
mittee on  insanity,"  is  now  sitting  at  tlie 
House  of  Lords  ;  we  should  have  inserted 
his  letter  had  he  not  altogether  omitted 
the  clause  of  the  bill,  which  he  so  severely 
deprecates. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  has 
withdrawn  his  support  from  the  Westmin- 
ster Eye  Infirmary. 

Will  "  Scrutator,"  who  wrote  to  us  some 
time  since  on  the  subject  of  two  Advertise- 
ments on  the  Wrapper  of  the  present  Num- 
ber, favour  us  with  his  address  ? 

The  letter  of  Chirurgus,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  will  be  published  next  week. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  subscrip- 
tion can  protect  persons  against  the  con- 
sequences of  an  indictable  offence  ;  can  it 
counteract  the  punishment  and  degradation 
of  imprisonment,  or  the  tread-milH  besides, 
it  is  a  little  too  much  for  individuals,  who 
make  a  profitable  trade  of  teaching  anatomy, 
to  ask  members  of  the  profession  to  come 
forward  and  support  them  in  their  traffic ;  if 
they  pocket  the  profits,  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  put  up  with  the  risks.  Had  a  sub- 
scription been  opened  to  defray  the  law 
expenses  incurred  by  Messrs.  Davies  and 
Bluadell,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 


have  been  well  supported,  and  we  should 
have  felt  much  pleasure  in  adding  our  mite  j 
but  nothing  could  have  been  more  impolitic, 
at  the  present  moment,  considering  what  is 
going  forward  in  Parliament,  tlian  raising  a 
fund  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  may 
violate  the  law,  by  the  disinterment  of  dead 
bodies.  Mr.  Beddingfield,  of  the  Medical 
Academy,  Stowmarket,  in  a  letter  which 
he  has  addressed  to  us,  says, — "  As  nothing 
appears  to  me  to  keep  up  the  prejudice 
against  dissectmi  so  powerfully  as  a  com- 
pliance with  the  statute  which  directs 
the  dissection  of  persons  executed  for 
murder;  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  widely-circulated  Journal,  earnestly 
to  recommend  to  my  professional  brethren 
firmly,  and  uniformly,  to  reject  every  ap- 
plication which  may  be  made  to  them  for 
that  purpose.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  gentlemen,  practising  a  liberal 
profession,  will  forego  a  trifling,  private, 
advantage  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
interest." — In  this  proposition  there  is  much 
of  good  sense  ;  but  there  is  none  in  a 
scheme  which  holds  out  inducements  to  a 
violation  of  the  law,  or  which  is  calculated 
to  lessen  the  apparent  severity  of  the  law. 
Dissection  is  all  but  prohibited ;  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  therefore,  is  indis- 
pensable. In  another  year,  we  entertain  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
supply  of  subjects,  when  we  trust  that  the 
loathsome  practice  of  exhumation  will  be 
made  a  capital  offence. 

Erratum  in  our  last  Number,  page  249, 
second  column,  second  line  from  bottom, 
after  "  said  to  be,"  insert,  *'  the  rage  of  the 
profession, in  the  present  day,  to  assign,"  &c. 

We  have  just  placed  our  hand  on  the 
letter  "  L.,"  and  it  shall  be  inserted  next 
week. 

Tlie  Biographical  Sketcli  of  "  Sir  Patrick 
Macsyeophant,"  is  not  altogether  suited  to 
our  pages.  The  "  Key  to  the  Lock"  is 
better.      Forward   the  ■  as  soon  as 

possible. 
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Lecture  XLIII. 

On  Silica,  Alumina,  Class,  Pottery,  and 
Porcelain. 

You  see,  Gentlemen,  from  what  I  stated  to 
you,  that  silica  is  scarcely  soluble  in  the 
acids,  and  that  it  does  not  form  a  regular 
class  of  salts,  and  therefore  you  may  per- 
haps say,  that  it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
term  earthy  body,  by  which  we  generally 
understand  a  salifiable  base  ;  but  you  will 
find  that  it  possesses  an  intense  power  of 
combination  with  different  substances,  but 
particularly  the  metallic  oxides,  with  soda, 
potassa,  baryta,  strontia,  and  many  of 
their  compounds,  constituting  numerous  na- 
tural combinations  with  these  bodies.  It 
is  right  you  should  be  aware,  that  silica 
may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  in 
water  with  potash,  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
here  you  liave  such  a  solution,  (pouring into 
it,  at  the  same  time,  some  muriatic  acid, 
which  caused  a  slight  precipitation  ;)  and 
this  indeed  shows  the  fact  which  I  wish  to 
advert  to,  namely,  that  althougli  it  is  said 
10  be  insoluble  in  the  acids,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether so;  for  you  observe,  that  when  pre- 
cipitated, it  is  again  taken  up  by  excess  of 
acid.  It  happens,  too,  that  when  silica  is 
precipitated,  it  falls  down  in  a  glutinous 
state,  as  you  may  here  remark  (pointing  to 
the  vessel)  ;  and,  in  this  state,  it  will  dis- 
solve in  considerable  quantities  in  water  ; 
so  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
mineral  waters  with  silica  in  solution. 
When  we  talk  of  the  insolubility  of  silica, 
we  talk  of  it  in  its  common  state  ;  but  when 
once  collected  and  dried,  we  should  in  vain 
attempt  to  get  it  dissolved  in  these  media; 
whilst  recently  obtained,  however,  it  dis- 
solves in  water,  and  in  acids,  and,  in  short, 
is  a  tolerably  soluble  body. 
No.  249. 


Scheele  made  a  curious  discovery  of  the 
combination  ofjluoric  acid  with  silica,  which 
acts  powerfully  upon  it,  and  the  result  is  a 
gaseous  compound.  He  distilled  a  quantity 
of  fluor  spar,  sulphuric  acid,  and  silica  to- 
gether, by  which  he  obtained  a  gaseous 
product ;  and  he  found,  that  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  fluor  spar, 
the  retort,  wliich  was  of  glass,  was  eaten 
into  holes  and  destroyed.  Later  inquiries 
have  taught  us,  that  a  very  curious  change 
takes  place  in  this  experiment,  with  regard 
to  the  silica  and  fluoric  acid  ;  and  that  a 
gas  comes  over,  to  which  the  term  silicated 
Jiuoric  acid  gas  has  been  applied.  It  is 
colourless,  very  heavy,  and  fumes  upon  ex- 
posure to  air;  and  you  will  remark,  that  if 
you  distil  the  mixture,  and  receive  the  gas 
in  water,  it  will  be  decomposed  as  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  water ;  a  quantity  of 
silica  will  be  deposited,  and  a  quantity  of 
fluoric  acid  holding  in  solution  in  the  water 
another  portion  of  silica,  for  the  silica'  al- 
ways retains  some  fluoric  acid  adhering  to 
it.  Now  the  theory  of  the  production  of  the 
silicated  fluoric  acid,  will  be  evident  to  you  ; 
you  have  silica  and  hydrofluoric  acid  acting 
upon  each  other  ;  the  hydrofluoric  acid  con- 
tains, of  course,  fluoric  acid,  and  the  silica 
its  base  silicium,  which  unite  to  form  the 
silicated  fluoric,  or  fluo-silicic  acid  gas; 
whilst  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  tlie  oxygen  of  the  silica,  combine  to 
form  water," and  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  obtained.  You  observe  that  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  (directing  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  the  retort  in  which  it  was  distilling) 
fume  like  muriatic  acid  gas,  on  their  expo- 
sure  to  air;  this  is  owing  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  we  now 
bring  it  into  contact  with  water,  you  will  see 
the  decomposition  I  have  adverted  to  ;  each 
bubble  of  gas,  as  it  comes  over,  is  coated 
with  a  film  of  silica;  and,  in  making  this 
experiment  for  the  first  time,  Scheele 
thought  that  he  had  made  silica,  but,  of 
course,  its  source  was  afterwards  deter- 
mined ;  in  this  way  silica  may  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  and  con- 
siderable purity. 

If  I  act  at  once  upou  fluor  spar,  by  ap- 
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plying  gentle  heat  to  a  mixture  of  sulpliuric 
acid  ami  S[iar,  I  shall,  as  you  have  formerly 
seen,  liberate  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  and  as  this 
acid  has  a  strong  attraction  for  silica,  which 
forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  glass,  it  has 
heen  proposed  to  etch  upon  glass  with  this 
acid,  by  coverin'g;  the  glass  with  wax,  and 
scratcliing  the  iigures  you  wisli  upon  it 
■with  a  blunt  graver.  1  have  seen  plate- 
glass  etched  upon  in  this  way  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  impressions  taken  in  the 
manner  of  a  copperplate  engraving. 

We  next  proceed  to  alumina.  iS'ow  alu- 
mina is  the  base  of  alum  ;  and  if  we  know 
little  of  silica,  we  know  but  less  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  base  of  alumina  ;  but  tliat 
it  is  a  metallic  oxide  is  probable,  from  t)ie 
circumstance,  that  when  potassium  is  heated 
with  the  alumina,  potassa  is  formed,  and  I 
a  black  matter  thrown  otl". 

To  obtain  pure  alumina,  dissolve  alum  in  ! 
water,  and  precipitate  it,  by  adding  carbonate  \ 
of  ammonia,  when  a  very  bulky  white  pre- 
cipitate falls,  which  is  alumina  in  combina- 
tion with  water  ;  if  vou  dry  it  in  this  state, 
you  will  tind  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  vitreous 
greyish  substance,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
alumina,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  pure 
alumina  and  water,  which  is  separated  from 
it  with  diiBculty  at  a  red  heat.  It  is,  at 
present,  considered  as  a  metallic  oxide. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  alumina,  that 
is  a  matter  upon  which  chemists  widely 
differ  ;  I  have  adopted  eighteen,  which 
agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  later  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Thomson,  and  differs  from 
that  assigned  to  it  by  Berzelius,  and  in- 
deed by  Dr.  Thomson  himself,  in  his  former 
experiments.  So  tiiat,  if  we  take  eighteen  as 
the  equivalent  of  dry  alumina,  and  eight  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  proponion  of  water, 
we  shall  have  twenty-six  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  hydrate  of  alumina. 

Now  alumina  is  soluble  in  soda  and  potash, 
and  imperfectly  soluble  in  ammonia  ;  it  does 
not  dissolve  in  the  carbonated  alkalies.  It 
dissolves  so  readily  in  potash,  that  we  often 
avail  ourselves  of  it  to  separate  alumina 
from  other  earths,  as  frotn  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, which  are  insoluble  in  potash.  jNow 
all  these  are  matters  which  I  can  only 
briefly  advert  to  here,  but  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  analytical  chemistry  ; 
and  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
little  oddities  and  peculiarities  of  these  and 
Other  substances,  you  will  be  unable  to 
effect  those  delicate  separations,  which  are 
indispensable  in  minute  analytical  investi- 
gations. Alumina  derives  one  of  its  leading 
points  of  importance,  from  being  the  base 
of  alum.  Now  alum  is  a  salt  wliicli  crystal- 
lises in  octai'dral  prisms,  and  is  a  tri])le  salt, 
compounded  of  alumina,  potash,  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  IIow  these  are  combined, 
chemists  have  not  yet  exactly  agreed  upon  ; 


I  shall  show  you,  however,  Rlr.  Phillips' 
table,  representing  the  composition  of  alum, 
which  he  considers  to  be  composed  of  the 
bisulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  water  ;  and  that,  in  its  crystalline  state, 
it  is  composed  of  one  proportional  of  bisul- 
])hate  of  potassa,  two  proportionals  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  and  twenty-two  of  water. 
U'lien  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  loses 
a  considerable  quantity  of  its  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, v.'hich  is  very  great;  it  beLioraes 
ligiit  and  spongy,  and  is  known  in  pharmacy 
under  the  name  of  burnt  alum.  If  exposed 
to  a  bright  red  heat,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
acid  ;  but  you  cannot  drive  oft"  the  whole  of 
the  acid  from  it,  by  any  known  temperature. 
If,  instead  of  decomposing  alum  alone,  you 
heat  it  witli  charcoal,  some  curious  things 
happen ;  and,  among  others,  there  is  the 
production  of  a  spontanecuslj  inflammable 
body  discovered  by  Horaberg,  and  which  he 
called  pijrophorus.  If  you  take  alum  and 
honey,  or  sugar,  and  heat  them  over  a  fire 
until  they  form  a  dry  mass,  reduce  it  to 
powder,  put  it  into  a  phial  coated  with  clay, 
and  then  expose  it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  cruci- 
ble of  sand,  you  will  see  a  blue  flame  ap- 
pear at  the  mouth  of  the  phial.  When  it 
begins  to  burn  dimly,  you  check  the  pro- 
cess, allow  the  phial  to  cool,  and  stop  it 
up,  so  that  the  air  cannot  get  admission. 
If  your  experiment  succeed,  you  will  have 
a  black  powder  produced, which  will  inflame 
spontaneously  on  exposure  to  air.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  has  sliown.that  all  tliatwe 
have  done  here,  is  to  decompose  the  potassa 
contained  in  the  alum  by  the  charcoal,  and 
that,  when  the  mixture  is|exposed  to  a  damp 
air,  the  potassium  attracts  moisture  with 
such  avidity,  as  to  ignite  the  charcoal.  [Mr. 
Brande  then  exposed  some  pyrophoius  on 
paper  to  the  air,  but  it  did  not  ignite,  which 
led  him  to  remark  that  he  did  not  know  how 
it  happened,  hut  that,  of  late,  they  had 
seldom  been  successful  in  their  manufacture 
of  it.]  It  lias  been  found,  also,  that  this 
substance  takes  fire  when  thrown  into 
water.  You  see  that  it  rapidly  decomposes 
the  water,  owing  to  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium. We  And  the  water  alkaline ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  difliculty  in  account- 
ing for  the  ignition  of  the  compound, 
namely,  by  the  presence  of  potassium. 

Alum  is  a  salt  of  great  use  in  the  arts, 
principally  and  chiefly  as  a  dyeing  material. 
I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that 
colouring  materials,  of  different  kinds,  have 
a  strong  attraction  for  aluminous  earth  ;  and 
that  aluminous  earth  is  luckily  enough  gifted 
with  the  property  of  having  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  vegetable  fibres.  It  is  upon  this 
circumstance  that  the  art  of  dyeing  and 
calico-jjriiiting  depends,  and  the  principles 
of  that  art  will  be  pointed  out  to  you  in  a 
few  moruings. 
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Alumina  derive  i  considerable  importance 
from  its  beiii;^  the  only  eartli  constituting 
the  essential  ingredient  in  poltery.  1  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  chief  substance 
of  wliioli  earthenware  is  composed,  but  that 
it  gives  to  pottery  its  plastic  character  ;  so 
that  when  you  wish  to  mould  any  substance 
into  form,  you  are  oblii^ed  to  use  alumina  in 
consequence  of  its  j)lasticity.  Now  the  re- 
maining- short  time  we  liave,  I  shall  ap]>ly 
to  the  description  of  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  pnrcelain,  and  glass,  but  only  very 
briefly. 

I  mijjht  mention,  however,  previously, 
tliat  there  are  a  few  metals  which  1  havenot 
noticed,  as  zirconium,  gluciniim,  and  yttrium  ; 
they  are,  however,  of  little  importance,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  I  should  point  out  their 
history,  and  I  may  refer  you  to  books  for 
the  purpose.  Zirconium  has  been  found  in 
the  zircons  or  jargon  of  Ceylon  ;  gluciimm 
was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  the  emerald 
and  beryl  ;  yttrium  in  a  metal,  when  it  was 
combined  with  coluinbium,  by  Berzelius. 
A  substance  called  thorinum,  which  had  been 
placed  br  Berzelius  upon  tlie  list  of  metals, 
has  been  since  withdrawn,  he  liaving  been 
mistaken  as  to  its  peculiar  nature. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  it  becomes  a  first  question, 
•what  are  its  essential  component  parts? 
The  answer  seems  to  be,  silicious  earth  and 
an  alkali.  Now  silica,  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass,  is  of  various  degrees  of 
purity  ;  fine  white  sand  of  different  kinds  is 
frequently  employed  in  this  country  ;  flints, 
and  white  silicious  jiebbles,  found  common- 
ly in  the  bottom  of  many  rivers.  In  order 
to  prepare  the  silica  for  the  manufactory,  it 
is  calcined  and  pulverised.  Tiie  sand  of  Lynn 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  the  sand  on  the 
southern  coast  near  the  Needles,  is  very 
white  and  pure,  and  is  generally  selected 
for  the  purpose.  The  alkali  used  for  the  best 
glass  is  pearl-ahh,  but  rougher  alkalies  are 
employed  for  common  glass.  When  pearl- 
ash  and  silica  are  mixed  together,  and  ex- 
'posed  to  a  strong  heat,  the  silica  acts  ii])on 
the  alkali,  combines  with  it,  and  a  kind  of 
imperfect  and  diificultly  fusible  glass  is  ob- 
tained ;  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
add  some  substance  to  it  which  shall  improve 
its  fusibility,  and  not  alter  its  characters  of 
transparency  and  insolubility,  and  the  sub- 
stance most  commonly  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  oxide  of  lead  ;  litharge,  finely 
powdered,  is  employed,  and  you  may  con- 
sider our  glass  to  be  composed  of  potash, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  silica  ;  these  may  be  said 
to  be  its  essential  ingredients,  iiie  lead 
very  much  increases  the  tenacity  and  fusi- 
bility of  the  glass,  and  confers  on  it  great 
advantages,  especially  in  regard  to  its  refrac- 
tive power,  for  which  our  glass  is  celebrated, 
and  enables  it  to  bear  sudden  changes  of  tem- 


perature. But  the  lead  confers  on  the  glass 
some  disadvantages,  one  of  which  is,  that  it 
makes  it  soft,  and  liable  to  be  scratched  ; 
another  quality  which  lead  confers  is,  to 
make  the  glass  more  fusible,  so  that  if  the 
chemist  wishes  to  fuse  any  thing  in  a  glass 
vessel,  lie  cannot  employ  that  kind  of  glass 
in  which  lead  is  an  ingredient;  it  begins  to 
soften  at  a  red  heat,  and  melts  at  a  little 
beyond  that  temperature,  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  use  a  Florence  flask,  or  green  bot- 
tle glass,  which  do  not  contain  lead.  At 
the  same  time,  this  very  circumstance  of 
its  becoming  more  fusible,  gives  it  value, 
since  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  work 
the  glass  without  much  difficulty.  Thus  are 
silica,  oxide  of  lead,  and  pearl-ash,  mixed 
together  in  pots,  and  gradually  heated,  by 
which  a  quantity  of  water,  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  impurities  are  driven  ofl:',  and  they 
enter  into  an  imperfect  combination  called 
the  fritt.  It  is  then  put  into  the  glass  pots, 
where  it  enters  into  fusion  ;  a  quantity  of 
scum  arises,  which  is  taken  off,  and  some 
impurities  go  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
whole  is  become  clean,  the  glass-maker  stops 
the  current  of  liot  air  which  has  been 
playing  round  the  pot,  by  shutting  the 
damper,  and  the  mass  is  then  allowed  to 
cool  gradually  down  to  the  temperature  re- 
quired for  working.  It  is  then  a  very  plas- 
tic material,  capable  of  being  welded,  of 
being  twisted  and  turned  into  a  great  variety 
of  shapes;  of  being  blown  out  into  globular 
and  other  forms,  by  means  of  an  iron  tube, 
and  so  on.  Here  is  amodel  of  a  glass-house, 
by  which  you  will  observe  that  it  is  a  dome- 
shaped  furnace,  built  on  arches,  through 
wliicb  there  is  a  free  draught  of  air.  A  rov^ 
of  pots  is  placed  round  the  furnace,  and 
there  are  generally  six  in  number,  entirely 
closed,  except  on  the  side  where  there  is 
an  orifice  opening  into  a  recess  in  which  the 
workman  stands.  There  is  a  short  chimney 
to  each  furnace,  in  which  is  a  damper,  by 
the  management  of  which  the  current  of 
air  is  admitted  or  shut  out,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. These  furnaces  are  generally  kept 
continually  in  use,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
therefore  necessary  in  their  construction, 
especially  in  the  construction  of  the  pots, 
wliich  have  not  only  to  resist  a  long  conti- 
nued heat,  but  the  action  of  ingredients, 
wliich  tend  to  accelerate  their  fusion  or 
vitrification  ;  they  are,  therefore,  made  al- 
most entirely  of  pure  clay.  The  whole  of 
the  smoke  from  the  fires  around  the  pots 
enters  the  dome,  and  is  carried  off  in 
the  usual  way.  A  number  of  other  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  added  to  the  glass 
during  the  process  of  melting;  if  any  co- 
louring matter  should  accidentally  have  got 
into  the  glass,  the  oxide  of  manganese  is 
added  to  remove  it,  called  in  the  house  a 
soap  ;  especially  employed  to  get  rid  of  the 
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green  tinge  which  is  apt  to  arise  from  an 
impure  alkali.  If  too  much  manganese 
should  have  been  used,  it  gives  the  glass  a 
purple  tinge,  which  may  be  again  removed, 
by  putting  a  ])iece  of  wood  into  the  glass 
pot.  The  glass  liaving  been  blown  or  mo- 
delled into  the  required  shape,  is  then  put 
into  a  separate  furnace,  and  allowed  to  cool 
very  gradually  ;  for  if  allowed  to  cool  ra- 
pidly, it  would  he  so  brittle,  that  it  would 
break  upon  the  slightest  touch  ;  it  would  fly 
or  crack  to  pieces,  arising  from  an  imper- 
fect crystallising  process,  which  takes  place 
under  such  circumstances.  This  gradual 
cooling  is  called  the  annealing  of  glass,  and 
the  fact  of  the  extreme  briltleness  of  un- 
annealed  glass  is  shown  in  what  are  called 
Prince  Rupert's  drops,  in  which  the  parti- 
cles of  glass  are  in  a  state  of  irregular  me- 
chanical arrangement,  so  that,  if  you  break 
oft"a  bit  of  any  part  of  it,  or  jar  it,  the  whole 
will  crumble  into  powder  ;  but  you  may  grind 
it  down  gradually  without  any  such  effect. 
"Whereas  if  the  drops  be  heated,  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  their brittleness  is  lost.  'I'he 
imperfect  explanation  offered  of  this  pheno- 
menon, has  given  rise  to  some  lines  in  Hu- 
dibras,  in  derision  of  the  philosophers  who 
could  not  account  for  the  laursting  of  a  bub- 
ble of  glass.  Here  are  some  little  phials, 
called  in  the  glass-houses  proofs,  they  are 
made  of  unaimealed  glass,  and  will  break 
with  the  slightest  scratch,  but  will  bear 
a  considerable  pressure  or  blow  without 
giving  way.  [iMr.  Brande  then  let  fall 
a  small  bit  of  quartz  into  one  of  the  proofs, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  gave  way.]  There 
are  some  curious  properties  about  glass, 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  its  mechanical 
condition.  You  should  never  clean  a  glass 
tube  with  a  piece  of  wire,  which  generally 
causes  it  to  break,  but  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  with  hair. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  glass  difierent  from 
that  pointed  out,  which  is  plate  glass,  and 
■which  is  obtained  by  a  very  curious  opera- 
tion ; — A  mass  of  very  pure  glass,  having 
been  brought  into  perfect  fusion,  is. rolled 
out  upon  a  hot  copper  plate,  and  passed 
between  it  and  a  roller,  until  it  has  acquired 
the  necessary  thickness  ;  it  then  has  to  be 
very  carefully  annealed,  and  afterwards  to 
be  thoroughly  jjolished  by  grinding  with 
sand,  emery,  and  colcothar.  This  causes 
plate  glass  to  be  very  expensive,  especially 
when  large.  You  see,  too,  the  great  neces- 
sity not  only  of  a  perfect  admixture  of  the  ma- 
terials, but  of  perfect  fusion,  and  so  on;  it 
must  be  as  uniform  as  possible  in  its  tex- 
ture, without  specks,  or  bubbles,  or  waves, 
and  its  surface  perfectly  plane.  Then,  in 
order  to  convert  this  into  mirrors  is  the 
simplest  operation  imaginable  ;  you  have 
only  to  spread  it  over  with  some  tinfoil, 
which  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  and 


to  spread  some  quicksilver  upon  the  tinfdil, 
which  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  soft 
material,  such  as  a  hare's  foot,  until  the 
quicksilver  and  the  tinfoil  are  amalgamated. 
If  the  silvering  be  not  very  pure,  it  will  be 
seen  by  daik-coloured  spots,  which  soon 
begin  to  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mirror. 

A  beautiful  part  of  the  manufacture  is 
that  wjiich  relates  to  the  adouring  of  glass, 
and  1  am  surprised  that  this  art  is  not 
brought  to  greater  perfection  than  it  is, 
considering  the  richness  of  the  effect  and 
the  greatcheapnessof  thematerials.  Almost, 
indeed,  1  may  say  all,  the  colouring  mate- 
rials are  mineral  oxides  ;  blues  of  beautiful 
shades  are  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt ; 
greens,  the  richer  and  finer  greens,  from  the 
oxide  of  copper ;  purple,  in  all  its  tints,  is 
afforded  by  the  oxide  of  manganese  ;  the 
preparation  of  gold,  called  the  purple  of 
Cassius,  gives  a  rich  deep  purple  ;  yellow  is 
obtained  from  the  oxides  of  silver  and  an- 
timony;  and,  in  this  way,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  from  the  metals  almost 
any  colouring  that  may  be  required,  at  a 
cheap  rate.  There  is  a  manner  of  colouring 
glass  superficially,  by  painting  it  with  dif- 
ferent materials,  which  afterwards  become 
vitrified  on  exposure  to  heat  ;  in  this  case 
the  colours  are  burnt  in,  as  it  is  termed. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  gems  is  a 
branch  of  glass-making,  and  some  of  them 
are  so  exceedingly  beautiful,  that,  unless  you 
were  allowed  to  examine  them,  as  to  their 
specific  gravity,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  discover  them  from  the  real 
gems.  The  diamond  and  the  opal  have  never 
yet  been  imitated.  The  great  art  is,  to  have 
the  oxides,  used  for  giving  the  tints,  of  great 
purity,  and  to  select  a  very  pure  glass  with 
a  high  refracting  power.  White  enamel  is 
glass  coloured  by  oxide  of  tin,  which  may 
be  made  of  any  degree  of  whiteness,  up  to 
a  milky  white. 

In  the  manufacture  of  poltery,  clay  is  of 
great  importance  ;  and  under  this  term  is 
comprehended  a  variety  of  mixtures  of  silica 
and  alumina,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
plasticity  to  the  materials.  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  Cornish  clay,  which  is  very  white, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  purpose;  it  is  the 
produce  of  the  decomposition  of  granite, 
ilere  is  some  Devonshire  clay  also,  very 
good  ;  but  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  all 
clays  which  look  white  are  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  for  some  which  look 
very  white  become  brown  on  burning.  This 
clay  is  composed  of  silica  and  alumen,  and 
is  that  generally  selected  for  the  fine  pottery 
ware  ;  coarser  clay  is  employed  for  other 
purposes.  I'ipe-ciay  is  a  very  fusible  clay, 
so  that  if  the  pipe-maker  should  allow  his 
batch  to  become  too  hot  in  the  kiln,  tiie 
pipes  begin  to  bend,  and  to  get  crooked  and 
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spoiled.     Common  clay  and  sand  nre  used  I  obtained  without  any  labour  of  painting,  as 
for  tlie  manufacture  of  bricks,  upon  wliicLi  '  is  bestowed  on  tbe  finer  sorts  of  porcelain, 


subject  one  might  very  well  give  an  inte- 
resting- lecture  ;  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  to  be  used  ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  act  upon  each  other  ;  tiie  several  means 
resorted  to  by  which  the  mass  of  bricks  is 
heated,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  in 
tliat  process.  1  must  limit  my  observations, 
however,  to  a  most  important  branch  of 
])ottery,  namely,  the  Staffordshire  itY/re,  which 
is  au  artificial  mixture  of  alumina  and  silica. 
in  the  first  place,  the  cla^^  and  that  usually 
selected  is  the  Cornish  clay,  is  made  into  a 
thinish  cream,  with  water,  and  the  flint 
having  been  heated  red  hot,  and  quenched 
ill  water,  is  ground  into  a  powder,  and  made 
into  a  cream  with  water  also,  tlie  proper  por- 
tions of  these  two  creams  are  put  hy  measure 
into  a  large  tank,  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
agitation,  in  a  heated  state,  by  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  water  evaporates, 
and  the  materials  are  brought  to  a  projier 
consistency.  The  mixture  is  then  brought  in 
a  plastic  state  to  the  potter's  wheel,  which  is 
merely  a  common  piece  of  wood,  revolving 
horizontally  on  iis  axis,  which,  on  being 
put  into  motion,  the  clay  is  moulded  by  the 
potter  into  all  iliose  beautiful  varieties  of 
form  in  which  it  is  ultimately  submitted  to 
our  use.  All  the  shallow  open  vessels  are 
fashioned  in  this  way,  and  if  it  be  required 
to  finish  them  very  neatly,  they  are  fitted  on 
what  is  called  a  chuck,  and  put  into  a  lathe, 
when  the  exterior  is  turned  and  finished  in 
a  better  way  than  could  be  otherwise  effect- 
ed, an  improvement  introduced  into  tlie 
manufacture  of  pottery  by  jNIr.  Wedgwood. 
It  is  then,  by  a  little  dexterous  management, 
taken  off  the  lathe,  and  allowed  to  become 
partially  dry  ;  tlie  different  articles  are  then 
packed  up  in  earthy  boxes,  called  seggars, 
which  are  ranged  in  a  kiln,  leaving  proper 
space  for  the  fuel,  and  kept  red  hot  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  ware,  when  thus 
burned,  is  called  biscuit  ;  it  is  very  porous  ; 
it  allows  water  to  pass  readily  througli  it, 
to  prevent  which  it  is  painted  over  with  a 
vitreous  coating ;  the  oxide  of  lead  is 
usually  employed  ;  which,  on  being  again 
submitted  to  the  fire,  melts  into  a  sort  of 
gla«s  and  renders  the  ware  water-proof;  it 
is  then  ready  for  use  ;  and  so  much  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  pottery. 

With  regard  to  the  painting  upon  fiottenj, 


or  China,  as  it  is  called,  in  couse(|uence  of 
the  perfection  in  which  it  is,  or  rather  was, 
manufactured  in  that  country. 

Jlere,  however,  a  variety  of  difSculties 
present  themselves  to  the  manufacturer. — 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  altogether 
a  thing  of  great  nicety ;  the  materials 
must  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care, 
it  being  necessary  that  the  resulting  com- 
pound should  remain  perfectly  white  after 
exposure  to  heat,  and  that  it  should 
have  a  semivitreous  texture,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  translucency,  and  bear  a  high  tem- 
perature without  fusing.  Such  properties 
will  be  generally  found  to  be  jiossessed  by 
the  old  cliina  cups,  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  They  will  bear  great  changes  of 
temperature  without  cracking,  and  great 
heat  without  fusing,  and  retain  their  white- 
ness ;  these  are  requisites  seldom  found. 
If  you  examine  the  china  of  Sivres,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  very  white,  very  delicate,  but 
still  it  will  not  bear  a  great  heat  withouc 
fusing.  Some  of  our  china  is  very  white 
and  delicate,  but  retains  great  fusibilit)', 
approaching  more  to  the  character  of  glass 
than  porcelain  :  you  do  not  get  a  combina- 
tion of  the  translucency  and  infusibility,  the 
characteristics  of  good  porcelain.  The  figures 
which  you  see  on  porcelain  are  painted  oa 
the  ware  whilst  in  a  state  of  biscuit,  and  the 
colours  are  afforded  by  metallic  oxides, 
which  are  brought  out  on  the  application  of 
heat,  and  as  many  of  tli-e  substances  employed 
undergo  great  change  of  colour  after  having 
been  heated  ;  you  see  that  great  experience 
is  required  in  their  selection.  Kow  tlie 
colours,  which  require  a  high  temperature 
to  bring  them  out,  are  laid  on  first,  and 
then  such  as  require  a  less  temperature, 
and  several  burnings  are  necessary  before 
the  colouring  is  completed. 

JVow,  having  given  yon  a  general  out- 
line of  the  art  of  porcelain  painting,  you 
may  suppose  how  great  are  the  difficulties 
of  enamel  painting,  in  which  the  painter  is 
obliged  to  copy  the  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful drawings,  and  that  in  miniature.  A 
piece  of  copper  is  coated  with  enamel,  and 
on  this  the  colours  are  laid,  the  execution 
of  which  requires  the  greatest  tact  and 
skilfulness ;  the  risk  of  discoloration  is  very 
reat,    and    if  one    colour  should   fail,   the 


all  this  sort  of  work  is  done  by  transferring  whole  piece  would  be  spoiled  ;  and  not- 
to  the  ware,  whilst  in  a  state  of  biscuit,  the  withstanding  this,  the  enamel  has  probably 
impression  of  any  engraving  stamped  upon  |  to  be  passed  through  the  fire  twenty  or 
pajier.      Ilie  blue  colour  seen  in  the  com- I  thirty  times  ;  there  is  the  great  danger  also  of 


rnon  blue  and  white  ware  is  obtained  from 
the  oxide  of  cobalt  ;  oxide  of  lead  and  borax 
are  also  sometimes  used  ;  the  pattern  ad- 
heres permanently  to  the  surface  of  the 
Ware  when  heat  is  applied,  and  in  this  man- 


ner very  elegant  and  cheap  patterns  may  be  '  brought. 


cracking  the  enamel,  by  which  all  the 
previous  labour  would  be  lost  ;  indeed,  I 
never  look  at  an  enamel  painting  without 
admiring  the  great  skill  of  some  of  our  artists, 
and  tlie  perfection  to  which  the  process  is 
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SULPHUR.— ON  THE  HEART.— AGUE, 


This  concludes  tlie  part  of  the  course  re- 
lating to  the  metals,  and  to  their  combina- 
tions. In  the  next  lecture  the  subject  of 
vegetable  chemistry  will  be  commenced. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


ON    THE    EXISTENCE    OF   SULPHUR  IN  ASA- 
FCETIDA.* 

Tr  liquid  potass  he  added  to  asafutida, 
and  an  acid  be  placed  in  the  solution,  an 
eflervescence  takes  place,  and  a  gas  es- 
capes, which  colours  paper  tinged  with  the 
acetate  of  lead,  iu  the  same  way  as  sul- 
phuretted liydrogen  does.  If  a  solution  of 
asafoetida  be  made  in  alcohol,  and  after  being 
evaporated  to  dryness,  be  poured  on  the 
residuum  and  hydrochloric  nitric  acid,  a 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  contains  sulphuric 
acid  ;  lastly,  if  the  volatile  oil  of  asafiiitida 
be  burned  in  a  state  of  purity,  a  very  siron;;; 
odour  of  sulphurous  acid  is  given  oft".  If 
the  same  oil  be  heated  with  potass,  until  it 
nearly  burns,  it  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbon 
and  sulphuret  of  potass. 


ON    THE    HEART,  t 

In  a  paper  contained  in  the  Journal 
General,  IM.  Gendril  has  noticed  in  detail, 
the  different  malformations  of  the  heart ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  unusual  communi- 
cations of  the  cardiac  cavities,  by  the  absence 
of  the  inter-ventricular  septum  ;  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  vascular  orifices  of  the  heart, 
for  instance,  the  transposition  of  the  aortic 
orifice  to  the  rightventricle,  the  contraction 
or  even  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, and  the  substitution  of  an  impervious 
trunk.  From  the  similarity  of  these  diffe- 
rent malformations,  M.  Gendril  concludes, 

1st.  That  the  heart,  originally,  is  formed 
of  a  single  cavity. 

2nd.  That  afterwards  this  organ  is  divided 
into  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle. 

3d.  That,  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
these  two  cavities  are  themselves  divided 
each  into  two  others,  whicli,  however,  com- 
municate for  a  long  time  after,  by  the  im- 
perfection of  their  septa.  To  tliese  indis- 
putable facts,  the  author  submits  the  fol- 
lowing opinions. 

The  pulmonary  arteries  arise  at  first  from 
the  aorta,  by  means  of  the  arterial  canal ;  it 
is  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  trunk  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  formed,  and  opens 
into  the  heart  from  without  inwards,  by  a 
meclianical  impulse  a  tergo. 

When  tlie  pulmonary  artery  opens  into 


tlie  ventricle,  the  communication  between 
the  ventricular  cavities  is  then,  for  the  first 
time,  closed.  The  pulmonary  veins  open 
originally  into  the  superior  vena  cava. 

By  the  development  of  the  superior  part 
of  the  auricle,  which  is  affected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lower  ]>art  of  this  vein,  the 
pulmonary  veins  reach  the  auricle,  and  it  is 
at  this  period  that  the  formation  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  septum  commences. 
Whatever  may  be  the  varieties  of  the  mal- 
formation of  the  heart,  they  are  nevertheless 
subjected  to  certain  invariable  rules,  de«- 
pendent  on  the  regular  and  constant  suc- 
cession of  tlie  changes  which  are  affected  ia 
this  organ. 

'I'he  aorta,  or  pulmoEary  arteries,  never 
open  into  the  auricles  ;  the  venaj  cava;,  or 
pulmonary  veins,  never  open  into  the  ven- 
tricles ;  neither  the  right  auricle,  nor  the 
left  ventricle,  are  wanting,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  cavity.  The  pulmonary  veins 
never  open  into  the  ascending  vena  cava, 
nor  into  the  aorta  ;  the  jiulmonary  arteries 
never  open  into  the  veniEcava!. 

If  there  be  any  imperfection  in  the  inter- 
ventricular septum,  it  is  always  nt  its  supe- 
rior pait  towards  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
never  at  its  inferior  part  towards  the  apex. 
When  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
does  not  exist,  or  only  exists  imperfectly, 
the  ductus  arteriosus  is  never  obliterated ; 
this  is  also  the  case  when  the  aortic  orifice 
is  not  free  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  constantly  present. 
When  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  or  that  of  tlie 
pulmonary  aitery,  is  completely  obliterated, 
there  always  exists  an  o])ening  in  the  inter- 
ventricular septum.  When  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  imperfect,  it  is  always  on  the  side 
of  its  orifice,  and  never  towards  its  con- 
tinuity, with  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

If  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  obliterated  at 
its  origin,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries 
are  always  perfect,  and  open  into  the  same 
ventricle ;  or  if  they  open  into  different 
ventricles,  there  is  a  communication  be- 
tween these  cavities  across  the  septum 
which  separates  them. 


*  .Tournal  des  Piogres. 
t  Journ.  Gen. 


INTERMITTENT    EEVER    ATTACKING  THE 
VERTICAL    HALF    OF    THE    BODY.* 

IMadame  B.,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a 
sanguineous  temperament,  and  vigorous 
constitution,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health. 
She  suckled  her  child  up  to  the  tenth  month, 
and  was  in  very  good  health,  until  seized, 
without  any  known  cause,  with  u  shivering, 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  heat  and 
pain  in  the  head,  occupying,  however,  only 
the  left  half  of  the  head  and  face.     Some 


Ephemerid.  Med.  de  Montpellier.  18.^7. 
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hours  after,  all  tliese  symptoms  disappeared, 
and  a  perspiration  appeared  in  all  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  llie  body,  TLe  next  day, 
at  the  same  liour,  a  fresh  attack  came  on, 
but  much  severer,  and  went  through  the 
same  i^radations  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
■J'he  physician,  IM.  Lassalvy,  was  present, 
when  llie  third  paroxysm  came  on.  The 
shivering,  the  heat,  the  perspiration,  were 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  body.  I'aroxysms 
of  this  kind  continuing,  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine was  administered  wiih  complete  suc- 
cess. 

Similar  cases  are  to  be  found  on  re- 
cord. M.  Duval  {Observ.  Medico-Chirurgic.) 
saw,  in  the  military  hospiial  of  Brussels,  a 
soldier,  who  was  attacked  with  a  qiiarta 
fever,  which  presented  a  remarkable  ano- 
maly. The  cold  tils,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours,  were  accompanied  with  a  violent 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  whole  muscu- 
lar system  of  the  perpendicular  half  of  the 
body.  This  contraction,  more  sensible  in 
the  eyes  and  face,  gave  to  the  patient  a 
hideous  appearance.  Those  parts,  which 
bad  been  attacked  during  one  paroxysm, 
were  not  in  the  next,  so  that  each  half  of 
the  body  was  attacked  in  its  turn.  There  is 
an  instance  of  a  man,  who,  after  sleeping  in 
a  chamber  recently  washed  out,  was  attacked 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  the  effects  of 
which  were  observable  only  on  that  side 
of  the  body,  which  was  opposed  to  the  wall 
where  he  slept. — Revice  /lledicale. 

Mangold  relates  the  history  of  a  quarta 
fever  combined  with  hemaplegia,  perspira- 
tion, convulsions,  all  of  which  symptoms 
would  sometimes  show  themselves  in  one, 
and  at  other  times  in  the  other  part  of  the 
body. — Mangold  Erfurt.  17(36. 

i\I.  D'Auxiron  saw  an  intermittent  fever 
attacking  the  body  horizontally, — that  is  to 
say,  affecting  only  the  lower  half  of  the 
body. — Jourii.  ck  Med.,  t.  xsiv.  p.  60.  Jan. 
1766. 

Van  Swieten  and  Lainethrie  have  both 
peen  a  young  lady  attacked  with  catalepsy 
on  one  side  only. —  Comment,  in  Herman, 
Bo'crr. 

We  find  in  Morgagni,  an  example  of 
icterus  coming  on  in  an  old  man  labouring 
under  hemaplegia  of  the  right  side,  after 
being  attacked  with  apoplexy. — De  sedibus  et 
caiisis  morborum. 

EtmuUer,  Paulinus,  Pechlin,Plenck,  Ber- 
ger,  Robert,  relate  similar  or  analogous 
facts.  Erhard,  of  Strasbourg,  has  perspired, 
during  his  whole  life,  on  the  right  side  only  ; 
in  fact  it  is  not  rare  to  observe  curious 
cases  of  this  description. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  26,   1823. 

Dr.  Haslam,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
(^Laat  Meeting  for  the  present  Session.) 

OPERATIONS    ON    THE    VASA    DEFERENTIA. — ' 

NEW    INSTRUMENT     FOR     TRANSFUSION. 

MR.  HOLMEs's  MIDWIFERY    INSTRUMENTS. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
former  evening,  IMr.  Pearson,  ofClapham, 
made  some  observations  on  the  proposition 
of  dividing  the  vasa  deferentia  in  lieu  of 
cartration.  He  said,  that  in  tiie  year  1814, 
he  had  performed  the  operation  alluded  to, 
upon  an  old  stallion  ;  the  result  was,  that 
the  testes  wasted,  and  the  animal  entirely 
lost  his  sexual  appetency,  at  the  same  time 
losing  many  of  the  external  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  male.  Since  this  operation 
was  performed,  he  had  submitted  two  young 
asses  to  a  similar  procedure,  and  the  results 
were  the  same. 

The  President  remarked,  that  Baron 
Larrey  in  his  Memoirs,  had  spoken  of  a 
wasting  of  the  testes,  following  the  use  of 
brandy  made  from  dates.  He  wished  toleam 
from  Jlr.  Pearson,  who  appeared  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  diseases  of  animals,  w^he- 
ther  they  were  subject  to  any  disease  which 
was  analogous  to  gout — to  the  podagra  of 
the  human  subject.  In  reading  a  very  old 
author,  Vegetius,  he  had  lately  met  with  a 
most  remarkable  passage  ;  it  was  as  follows : 
"  De  podagra  jumentorum.  'Si  nihil  profecerit 
castretiir  el  vitio  carebit  nam  podagra  raro  vexat 
euiiuchos." 

Mr.  Pearson  remarked,  it  was  a  fact 
noticed  by  various  writers,  that  eunuchs 
are  not  affected  with  gout ;  he  had  no  doubt 
that  venery  was  a  strong  predisposing  cause. 

i\Ir.  Proctor  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  gout  being  connected  with  vene- 
real excitement,  having  lately  attended  a 
lady  afflicted  with  this  disease,  who  was 
upwards  of  70  years  of  age. 

The  conversation  on  the  foregoing  subject 
being  ended,  ftlr.  Waller  submitted  to  the 
notice  of  the  Society  an  instrument  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  King  Street,  Borough, 
for  the  purpose  of  transfusion.  The  princi- 
pal defect  in  the  instruments  hitherto  used, 
Mr.  Waller  remarked,  consisted  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  blood  was  received.  In 
the  present  instrument  a  funnel  was  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  syringe,  into  which  the 
blood  was  at  once  received,  then,  by  simply 
turning  a  cock  with  a  sprint:,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  funnel  and  syringe  was 
cut  ofF,  and  the  blood  already  in  the  latter 
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can  be  forced  onward  into  the  vein  as 
usual. 

All-.  Holmes's  midwifery  instruments  con- 
stituted the  next  theme  for  discussion.*  'I'he 
short  forceps  which  Rlr.  Holmes  has  invented, 
are  straight,  and  one  very  important  devi- 
ation from  tlie  forceps  ordinarily  employed 
is,  that  the  fenestra  are  very  small,  con- 
sequently admitting  of  but  a  very  slight 
portion  of  the  head  of  the  foetus  to  pass 
through.  In  the  perforator,  the  improve- 
ment consists  in  its  being  so  constructed, 
that  having  been  introduced  into  the  cra- 
nium of  the  foetus,  the  instrument  is  opened 
by  pressing  the  handles  together,  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  open. 
The  craniotomy  forceps  differ  from  those  com- 
monly used,  in  being  large  and  very  strong, 
in  having  on  one  blade  three  large  spikes  or 
dentiform  processes,  (Dr.  Blundell  compares 
them  to  the  incisors  of  a  rabbit,)  and  on  the 
other  blade  three  cavities  in  apposition 
with  the  scalpriform  teeth  ;  so  that  the  dan- 
ger of  the  instrument  slipping  is  most  effec- 
tually and  completely  guarded  against. — 
These  instruments  are  united  by  a  joint, 
•which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents 
the  soft  parts  of  the  motiier  from  becoming 
entangled,  affords  a  powerful  leverage  to 
the  operator.  The  instrument  invented  by 
I\Ir.  Iloimes  for  rupturing  the  membranes, 
consists  of  a  long  canula,  iu  which  is  a  sti- 
lette,  and  the  latter  is  pushed  forward  by 
means  of  a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
handle. 

The  size  of  the  fenestra?  was  held  as  an 
objection  to  Mr.  Holmes'  short  forceps,  by 
]\Ir.  Field,  and  Mr.  Howell,  on  the  principle 
of  the  large  fenestra  admitting  of  a  portion 
of  each  paiietal  bone  to  pass  through,  and 
thus  taking  off"  undue  pressure  from  the 
head  of  the  foetus;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  contended  by  IMr.  Amesbury  and  ftlr. 
Lambert,  that  uniform  pressure  is  produced 
by  an  instrument  which  envelops  the  whole 
of  the  head,  in  the  manner  of  IMr.  Holmes' 
forceps,  and  that  with  the  forceps  having 
large  fenestras,  and  consequently  narrow  and 
sharp  rims,  partial  and  injurious  pressure  is 
occasioned.  Mr.  Waller  said,  that  he  thought 
one  defect  in  Mr.  Holmes'  forceps  was 
in  the  lock,  which  would  not  close,  except 
both  the  blades  were  exactly  opposed  to 
each  other.  Mr.  "Waller  said  also,  that  he 
considered  it  would  be  an  improvement  in 
tliH  craniotomy  forceps  if  the  blades  were 
separate.  On  this  latter  point,  however, 
jVIr.  Holmes  observed,  that  if  the  blades 
were  better  separate,  he   could  claim  no 


*  The  large  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  was  presented  to  Mr.  Holmes,  on 
IMonday  last,  for  the  instruments  iu  ques- 
tion. 


merit  over  Dr.  Davis,  who  had  already 
separated  them  ;  "  But,"  said  he,  "  if  Mr. 
Waller  makes  the  union  of  his  separate 
blades  at  the  point  where  1  have  made  my 
joint,  he  will  endanger  the  soft  parts  of  the 
mother  ;  if  he  makes  that  union  nearer  the 
handles,  he  will  lose  that  purchase  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  instrument." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Cal- 
laway exhibited  two  biliary  calculi,  each 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  patient, 
a  woman  49  years  of  age,  had  a  tumour 
in  the  right  hypochondrium  which  even- 
tually "  maturated  ;"  ill-conditioned  pus, 
mingled  with  bilious  matter,  was  discharged, 
and  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  calculi.  A 
fortnight,  subsequently,  the  second  calculus 
was  discharged  ;  the  wound  eventually 
healed,  and  the  patient  did  well.  Slie  was 
under  the  care  of  JVIr.  Ravis,  of  Union 
Street,  Borough. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business,  the  Pre- 
sident briefly  addressed  the  Society,  inLrm- 
ing  the  members  that  tlie  meetings  for  the 
present  session  were  now  terminated.  He 
warmly  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  in- 
creased strength ,  not  only  numerically,  but  in 
respect  to  its  accession  of  talent  and  import- 
ance, and  although,  undoubtedly,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  members  had  materially  conduced 
to  this  state  of  things,  yet  it  was  to  the  Me- 
dical Press  they  owed  most  obligation.  By 
the  reports  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Society 
in  The  IjAncet,  circulated  most  extensively 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  reputation  of 
the  Society  had  been  enhanced  to  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  ;  the  members  owed  their 
warmest  obligations  to  the  press,  and,  in- 
deed, many  of  them  had  informed  him  that 
such  was  their  feeling. 

The  worthy  Doctor  left  the  chair  amidst 
loud  applause. 

The  society  will  resume  its  meetings  on 
the  last  IMonday  in  September. 


THE    APOTHECARIES     ACT,    TTS    INJUSTICE   TO 
SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  T HE  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  a  surgeonof  many  years  stand- 
ing, I  feel  called  on  to  assume,  however 
incompetent  I  may  be  to  the  task  of  legal 
disputation,  the  advocacy  of  the  interests 
and  honour  of  my  professional  brethren,  and 
therefore  take  leave  to  address  myself  to 
you,  as  a  public  journalist,  judging  from 
what  I  have  hitherto  read  in  your  columns, 
that  you  will  admit  an  insertion  of  tlie  few 
observations  which,  on  public  grounds,  I 
have  to  make  on  a  recent  decision  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  "  Allison  v,  Ilaydoii,''  reported  in  the 
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"  Observer^'  of  Sunday  the  11th  instant.  In 
the  report  therein  given,  it  is  stated  the 
phiintiff,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, having  previously  broup;ht  his  action 
for  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  attend- 
ance on  the  defendant,  under  a  case  of  ty- 
phus fever,  suffered  a.  nonsuit,  on  the  bare 
ground  that  lie  had  not  been  admitted  a 
"  member  of  the  j^pothecaries'  Company,"  No 
want  oi  ikill  or  neglect  having  been  set  up  as 
part  of  llie  defence.  The  plaintiff  now  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit, 
and  grant  a  new  trial.  It  seems  the  medi- 
cine supplied  had  been  paid  for,*  but  whe- 
ther furnished  by  a  druggist  or  the  plaintiff, 
is  not  stated.  The  action,  therefore,  was 
purely  to  obtain  a  reasonable  remuneration 
for  the  shilt  and  penonal  services  rendered  to 
the  defendant  in  his  illness,  and  under 
wliicli  he  recovered  ;  in  fact,  in  legal  phra- 
seology, his  "  work  and  labour,  care,  diligence, 
and  attendance,"  unquestionably  set  forth  in 
the  declaration  of  his  suit.  The  application 
proved  abortive,  the  "learned"  judge  giv- 
ing the  following  most  extraordinary  opinion 
on  the  clause  of  the  "  Apothecaries'  Act," 
in  this  instance  misunderstood,  tortured,  and 
misapplied,  to  the  cruel  injury  of  a  man  be- 
longing, as  the  great  Perceval  said,  to  "  one 
of  tlie  most  useful,  necessary,  and  elegant  of 
llie  professions  ;"  and  to  the  degradation  of 
the  whole  body  of  which  he  is  an  acknow- 
ledged and  competent  member. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  "although 
he  wisjied  to  do  justice  to  every  department 
of  the  medical  profession,  that  it  was  a  wise 
law  which  confiaed  each  class  of  the  profes- 
sion to  its  own  particular  business,  and 
althougli  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was 
often  the  duty  of  a  surgeon  to  prescribe  for 
a  patient  upon  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
perform  an  operation,  yet,  in  the  present  case, 
the  patient  suffered  from  fever,  which  was 
more  properly  within  the  province  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  to 
prescribe,  and  besides,  he  thought  that, 
under  the  Act  of  .);3  Geo.  III.,  he,  the  plain- 
tiff, could  not  recover  ;  and  he  also  thought, 
that  a  physician  who  prescribed  fof  a  patient, 
and  afterwards  provided  the  medicine,  could 
not  recover  the  amount  of  such  medicine." 
This  is  deciding  with  a  vengeance  !  Let  us 
dissect  the  subject  a  little  ;  first,  then,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  single  act  or  statute  in  ex- 
istence, whicli  constitutes  the  "  law,"  di- 
viding and  subdividing,  according  to  tliis 
"  dictum"  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  profes- 
sion into  three  or  four  distinct  branches, 
each  to  be  tied  or  restricted  to  the  pursuit 
of  "  its  own  particular  business."  What 
would  the  numerous  country  jiopulation  of 
Great  Britain  do,  if  compelled  to  obtain  me- 


*  Not  so  ;  the  bill  was  for  medicine  and 
attendance. — Li>.  L. 


dical  aid  under  such  a  system  of  regulation  ? 
AVhat  would  become  of  the  surgeon  apothe- 
caries of  England,  Scotland,  and  \Vales, 
three  fourths  in  number  of  the  whole  body  1 
Are  they  all  incompetent  to  jiractise  in  a 
two-fold  capacity  !  or  do  the  means  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population  enable  it  to  procure 
at  all  times  those  separate  and  distinct  at- 
tendants in  their  hour  of  need  I  I  would 
say  710,  although  it  may  suit  tlie  dignity  of 
the  worthy  judge  and  his  colleagues,  to  have 
and  enjoy  the  parade  of  their  several  medical 
appendages  !  The  monstrosity  of  such  doc- 
trine hardly  needs  a  reply,  it  is  too  ridi- 
culous, and  proves  these  lawyers  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  that  basis,  on  which  alone 
the  science  of  physic  can  be  built  witli 
safet}',  or  ])reserved  with  honour  ;  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  laid  in  anatomy,  as  proved 
by  the  labours  of  the  immortal  Hunter  and 
others,  up  to  the  present  day.  And  yet 
the  surgeon,  who  is  no  surgeon  without  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  is  to  be  pronounced 
incapable  of  treating  a  febrile  disease,  per- 
haps arising  from  a  surgical  cause,  althougli 
he  may  "  prescribe"  for,  and  be  permitted 
to  "  prepare"  his  patient  for  an  "  opera- 
tion, liazardinglife,  and  requiring,  frequent- 
ly^, a  judicious  course  of  medical  treatment 
for  several  weeks,  and  exercise  of  the 
greatest  skill  in  the  after  management,  to 
rouse  or  preserve  the  powers  of  a  sinking 
constitution  !"  AVas  there  ever  such  an  auo- 
maly  in  reasoning,  gratuitously  delivered 
from  the  bencli  before  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Aherne- 
thy,  why  have  you,  a  surgeon  and  teacher 
of  anatomy  too,  presumed  to  lecture  on  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs,  or  ventured  to 
prescribe  for  their  effects  !  But  to  be  grave, 
as  gravity  best  suits  this  subject,  and  the  re- 
sj)ect  we  owe  to  the  deliberation  of  the  judi- 
cial wig.  Will  the  enlighteued  surgeons  of 
this  country,  luany  of  whom  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict are  not  armed  with  the  "  commission" 
of  the  "  Apothecaries'  Company,"  rest 
quietly  under  such  an  insult  offered  to  their 
learning,  to  their  ])ersonal  and  professional 
honour.  I  would  hope  not ;  it  is  too  mon- 
strous to  be  jassed  over.  A  surgeon,  regu- 
larly bred  as  such,  (whatever  his  past  expe- 
rience may  have  been,)  must  be  destitute  of 
a  legal  remedy  against  any  unprincipled 
person,  who  may  choose  to  defy  his  ho« 
nourable  claim  for  services  he  may  render 
in  any  case  not  purely  surgical  !  That  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  Justice  could  have 
permitted,  under  a  dubious  clause  of  this 
act,  a  deviation  from  that  course  due  to  the 
feelings  and  fair  claim  of  the  ])laintifl"in  this 
cause,  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  ;  the  honour 
of  both  professions  sustain  an  injury  thereby, 
of  lasting  impression,  for  surely,  in  au 
ecjuitable  point  of  view,  as  it  had  not  even 
been  attempted  to  deny  the  plaintiff  had 
performed  his  "  work  and  labour"  skilfully, 
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he  was  entitled  on  every  other  principle  of 
British  law,  to  be  paid  for  it,  or  no  man  can 
tairly  or  legally  sustain  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation for  personal  services  done  to  or  for 
another. 

The  ambiguous  and  ill-defined  clawses  of 
tl)is  Act  for  the  "  protection  of  the  medical 
profession,"  are  an  opprobrium,  if  an  ac- 
knowledged surgeon  is  condemned  by  its 
authority  to  live,  or  rather  starve,  by  re- 
striction to  the  use  of  his  scalpel  and  ad- 
liesive  plaster,  for  such  is  literally  the  case. 
It  is  proper,  for  the  information  of  those 
wIjo  are  not,  perhaps,  in  possession  of  a 
copy  of  this  "  notable  statute"  obtained  hy 
the  "  Com])iiny  of  Apothecaries,"  briefly' 
to  point  out  its  evils.*  Towards  the  gentle- 
men of  that'comniurity,  individually)  1  can- 
not be  supposed  to  entertain  any  hostility 
of  feeling,  but  I  assert  fearlessly,  that  the 
act  reflects  every  thing  but  honour  and  cre- 
dit on  those  who  passed  it,  under  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  its  clauses  were 
tilled  up,  and  which  even  the  very  judges 
do  not  seem  to  comprehend,  i^ery  fair 
friend  to  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery must  perceive,  that  the  undefined 
views  and  enactments  so  ambiguously  held 
forth  therein,  have  created  the  mischief  in 
question,  and  would  object  "  in  limine"  to 
the  classification  spoken  of  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  because  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 


Apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales,"  &:c., 
enacts,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  ]fj]5,  persons  who  design  to  prac- 
tise as  apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales, 
shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  their  compe- 
tency ;  but  this  regulation  bore  no  allusion 
to  surgeons,  who,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  education  and  pursuit,  must  be  pre- 
sumed competent  to  treat  any  disease  of  ge- 
neral occurrence,  nor  is  it  possible,  (as 
every  practical  and  well-informed  man 
knows,)  to  draw^that  line  of  separation  be- 
tween diseases  purely^  medical  or  purely- 
surgical,  to  warrant  tlie  distinction,  a  dis- 
tinction at  variance  with  common  sense,  and 
injurious  to  the  community  !  But  in  tliis 
very  Act  on  which  the  decision  is  grounded, 
and  of  which  1  have  had  a  couy^  since  its 
passing  into  a  law,  there  is  a  saving  clause, 
certainly  not  very  definite,  exempting  its 
interference  with  surgeons  ;*  and  yet  the 
judges,  from  a  hasty  or  incorrect  view  of 
the  statute,  atonco  pronounced  against  the 
plaintilfin  the  teeth  of  the  exemption  !  Can 
any  thing  be  more  preposterous,  presuming 
the  report  given.to  be  correct?  A  judge  in 
the  nineteenth  century  deciding  that  a  sur- 
geoji,  an  anatomist,  having  pussed  his  exa- 
minations, and  received  his  diploma  from  a 
chartered  college  of  the  first  city  in  the  em- 
pire, is  not  a  competent  person  to  prescribe 
for  a  fever ;  nor,  even  if  he  treat  the  case 


do  with  tite  general  pr,..ciple  of  the  bill,  I  successfully,  is  he,  according  to  the  judg- 
which  originally  was  solely  designed  to  ex-  ment  of  the  Court,  in  the  construction  of 
elude  ignorant  men -and  unqualified  pretend-  the  "  ^Apothecaries'  Act,"  entitled  to  bo 
ers  from  practising  in  the  medical  profes- 1  paid  for  it.  Is  it  compatible  with  reason, 
sion ;  or,  in  the  cramped  terms  of  the  act,  in  that  tlie  former  supporters  of  this  Bill  could 
the  "  art  and  mystery"  of  au  apothecary,  have  contemplated  such  an  act  of  flagrant 
i.e.  in  days  gone  by,  purely  the  jihysician's  injustice  ?  Certainly  not.  1  do  also  main- 
dispenser  and  attendant!  But  1  also  will  tain,  that  the  original  framers  of  tlie  Act, 
assert,  without  fear  of  being  disproved,  that  among  the  first  of  whom,  I  believe,  was 
it -never  was  passed  designedly  by  the  legis- '  l^r.    Harrison,   of  Hoincastle,    had  only  in 


lature  to  interfere  either  directly  or  indi 
rectly  in  any  way  with  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  either  of  our  Colleges  of  Surgeons, 
the  foundation  of  whose  studies  renders 
their  members  competent  to  the  treatment 
of  every  variety  of  disease.  Neither  has 
that  very  act  so  quoted  by  Ids  Lordship,  any 
clause  to  compel  those,  over  whom  it  assumes 
control,  to  become  "  members  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,"  as  asserted,  as  they 
only,  as  a  Company,  exercise  a  trading  mo- 
nopoly among  a  few  persons,  under  some 
old  grant  or  charter  having  formerly  been 
united  with  the  grocers,  and  that  privilege, 
extending  a  short  distance  round  the  city  of 
London,  is  confined  to  a  few  persons,  who, 
to  be  free  of  the  company,  must  be  ajjpreu- 
ticed  therein.  The  clause  of  the  Act,  called 
"  An   Act  for  regulating    the   practice    of 

*  The  Apotliecaries'  Act  was  published 
in  Number  108  of  this  Journal,  p.  5— ]'<J. 
Ed.  L. 


view  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  profession  of  medicine; 
the  object  to  exclude  uneducated  men  from 
tampering  with  human  life,  under  the  pangs 
of  disease,  and  protect  the  sufierer  from  the 
designing  and  avaricious  ;  and  in  this  light, 
I  trust,  the  respectable  and  more  enlightened 
members  of  the  Company  pf  Apothecaries, 
still  view  the  trust  deleg;a\;ed  to  them  by 
Pariiainent,  not  as  a  power  to  oppress,  or 
to  be  applied  to  the  degradation  and  injury 
of  their  coa<ljntors,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
science  more  valuable  to  mankind  than  any 
other,  and  who,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
under  the  protection  of  its  constitution, 
exist  as  a  learned  body  !  Once  more,  I  pre- 
sume to  maintain,  the  decision  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  in  question, 
although  its  letter  of  imperfect  definition 
and  sweeping  tendency,  may  have  influenced 


*  The  author  is  not  quite  correct  here,  as 
we  shall  show  on  auothtr  occasion, — Ed,  L. 
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it;  but  to  whom  shall  we  appeal,  if  tliose, 
from  tlieir  station  and  office,  who  should 
aftord  our  ]Miblic  character  and  private  in- 
terests that  jnotection  we  are  entitled  to, 
are  tlie  first  to  lessen  the  imjiortance  of 
our  calling,  and  its  absolute  disconnec- 
tion with  the  })iactice  of  medicine  ?  'I'o 
legislate  in  what  cases  a  sur;;eon  should 
prescribe  in  the  present  day,  admits  not  an 
argument  in  its  support ;  for,  according  to 
this  *'  law,"  even  a  fever  arising  fiom  local 
injury,  may  not  be  within  liis  province  to 
combat  ;  and,  again,  many  surgical  di.-eases 
not  requiring  the  "  operation"  limited  by 
his  Lordship  to  the  surgeon's  powers,  may 
be  considered  unfit  for  his  management  I 
Wo  must  then  address  public  opinion,  and 
suffer  not  tacitly  a  stigma  so  derogatory  to 
j:o  abroad.  Wliat!  the  surgeons  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century  incompe- 
tent to  prescribe  for  any  case  of  simple  dis- 
ease, under  the  improved  anatomical  know- 
ledge of  its  medical  professors,  and  the  ad- 
vantages so  many  have  derived  from  the  late 
war !  \\'hat  would  the  medical  men  of 
JCurope  think  of  our  submission?  i'roni 
what  has  tJ^inspired,  it  is  but  too  evident 
the  "  Apotliecaries'  Act"  exists  as  an  in- 
strument of  oppression  ;  as  such,  every  sur- 
geon qualified  by  his  (College,  has  a  personal 
;ind  vital  interest  in  resisting  its  effects  ;  the 
mischief  is  too  palpable  to  pass  long  unno- 
ticed. The  honour  and  credit  of  tlie  pro- 
fession are  involved  ;  let  them  be  upheld  with 
becoming  dignity  and  just  resentment. 

1  am  totally  uniinovvn  to  the  gentleman 
more  immediately  interested,  and  hope  his 
cause  will  be  espoused  by  abler  hands  than 
those  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  1 
must  plead  in  apology  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  my  warmth  of  feeling,  for  the 
Jength  of  this  letter.         I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

C'niRuRGicus. 
Blackfriars'  Road,  May  16,  1828. 


Trausactions  of  the  Associaiion  of  the  FeUowsaiid 
Licentiates  of  the  King  mid  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland. — (Continued  from 
page  219.) 

On  the  Peripneumonia  of  Children. 

Dr.  Cuming  has  given  a  very  excellent 
paper  on  the  peripneumonia  of  childn'en, 
the  substance  of  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  seems  some- 
what extraordinary,  that  in  Underwood's 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  a  work 
professedly  systematic,  au  atfectioa  of  such 


frequent  occurrence  as  this  should  pass 
entirely  unnoticed.  Burns  has  concisely 
alluded  to  it,  in  the  chajiter  in  which 
he  treats  of  catarrh  and  broncliitis.  Dr. 
Harailfon  speaks  of  a  similar  affection  under 
the  title  of  catarrhal  fever;  and  Dr.  Hast- 
ings, in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  the  In- 
flammation of  the  RIucous  Membrane  of  the 
Lungs,  has  given  a  more  extended  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  as  his  fourth  variety  of 
acute  bronchitis.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
pathology  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  Dr.  Cheyne  has  pub- 
lished some  admirable  remarks  upon  what 
he  stj'les  the  epidemic  peripneumony 
of  children.  In  the  dissections  given,  by 
Hastings  and  Cheyne,  the  morbid  appear- 
ances were  chiefly  confined  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchi ;  whereas,  in  al- 
most every  fatal  c;ise  of  the  affection  which 
the  author  witnessed,  the  parenchymatous 
and  mucous  tissues  seemed  to  have  been 
equallj"-  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action. 
The  disease  occurs  iu  children  of  all  ages, 
from  a  few  days  old  up  to  eight  or  nine 
years  ;  but  it  most  frequently  attacks  chil- 
dren between  nine  months  and  two  years. 

"  In  some  instances  it  commences  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  assignable  cause.  It 
has  sometimes  happened,  that  the  child  has 
gone  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  and  risen  next 
morning  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease distinctly  marked.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  rare.  In  general  a  trifling  cough, 
with  other  slight  symptoms  of  catarrh,  pre- 
cedes, by  a  day  or  two,  the  complete  forma- 
tion of  the  disease.  When  fully  formed, 
the  sym])toms,  by  which  the  disease  is 
characterised,  are  a  hurried,  laborious,  and 
wheezing  respiration,  a  frequent,  short,  and 
dry  cough,  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
fever.  With  the  fever  are  combined  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  restlessness  and  impatience, 
moaning,  starting  out  of  sleep,  and  aversion 
to  be  moved.  The  countenance,  though 
occasionally  Hushed,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  pallid,  sometimes  sallow ;  and 
as  tlie  disease  advances,  it  fre([ueully  as- 
sumes a  mottled  livid  hue,  and  becomes,  in 
aome  cases,  swollen  and  ocdematous.  When 
the  progress  of  the  malady  cannot  be 
stopped,  the  breathing  amounts,  in  many 
cases,  to  a  rattling.  A  state  of  drowsiness 
uud  prostratioQ  succeeds  lo  the  stutc  of  restr 
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lessness  and  pervigilium,  wbicli  bad  existed 
in  the  beginning  ;  the  cough  is  suspended, 
the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible,  the  extre- 
mities cold,  and,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
death  generally  takes  place  by  suffocation. 
A\  ith  regard  to  the  respiration,  the  average 
natural  freciuency  of  which  in  an  infant 
under  twelve  months,  is  about  thirty  in  the 
minute  ;  I  have  frecjuently  observed  it  to 
be  sixty,  seventy-eight,  eight}^  ninety,  and 
a  hundred  and  two  in  the  minute  ;  and,  in 
one  case,  that  of  a  child  six  months  old,  I 
counted  no  fewer  than  one  liundred  and 
eighteen  inspirations  in  the  minute.  When 
the  respiration  comes  down  from  the  fre- 
quency above  mentioned,  to  fifty-four  or 
forty-eight  iu  the  minute,  it  generally  in- 
dicates that  the  disease  will  terminate  in 
recovery.  Iu  some  instances,  there  is  an 
intermission  of  the  breathing  ;  that  is,  for 
three  or  four  inspirations  and  expirations  it 
will  be  of  natural  frequency,  then  for  about 
the  same  number  it  will  be  double  or  triple 
this  frequency,  and  then  again  it  will  be- 
come as  slow  as  at  first.  Although,  in 
almost  every  instance,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances towards  a  fatal  termination,  the 
breathing  becomes  more  and  more  hurried  ; 
I  liave  observed  in  one  or  two  cases,  in 
which  in  the  beginning  the  respiration  had 
been  excessively  hurried,  that  it  fell  to  near 
the  natural  frequency  a  short  time  bt-fore 
deatli.  In  addition  to  its  frequency,  I  have 
mentioned  that  the  breathing  is  laborious. 
This  stateofthe  respiration  isabundantly  evi- 
dent from  the  heaving  of  the  chest,  and  the 
alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
alse  nasi,  symptoms  which  are  never  absent 
when  the  breathing  is  much  oppressed.  In 
some  instances,  towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  head  is  violently  retracted,  while 
the  lower  jaw  is  depressed  at  each  inspira- 
tion, and  the  patient  lies  for  a  considerable 
time  with  his  mouth  open  and  gasping  for 
breath,  before  death  puts  a  period  to  his 
sufferings.  The  respiration,  though  gene- 
rally wheezing,  is  not  always  sa.  In  some, 
there  is  no  wheezing  at  any  period  of  the 
disease  ;  and,  in  others,  though  the  breath- 
ing is  loud  and  audible,  the  sound  seems  to 
proceed  rather  from  some  impediment  offer- 
ed to  the  air  in  its  passage  through  the 
nostrils,  than  from  mucous  accumulation  in 
the  bronchi.  It  is  difficult,  by  description, 
to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  sound  to 
which  I  allude.  1  would  call  it  a  drii  sound, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other,  which  may 
be  termed  humid.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to 
a  straightening  of  the  air-passages,  occa- 
sioned by  the  inflammatory  turgescence  of 
the  membrane  by  which  they  are  lined. 
"When  secretion  takes  place,  the  turgescence 
is  in  a  great  degree  removed  ;  and  then  the 
souad,  from  being  dry,  becomes  moist  and 


wheezing.  In  some  instances,  the  sound 
emitted  in  respiration  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  sounds  already  mentioned, 
and  to  proceed  partly  from  the  nasal,  and 
partly  from  the  bronchial  obstruction.  la 
I  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however, 
the  sound  is  distinctly  wheezing,  varying  iu 
degree  from  that  of  simple  crepitus,  up  to 
the  loud  and  mucous  rattle.  The  cough, 
!  which  is  generally  short  and  dry,  is,  for  Sie 
most  part,  frequent  at  the  commencement, 
[  becomes  less  so  as  the  disease  advances,  and 
1  towards  the  close  it  is  occasionally  suspend- 
ed altogether.  A  return  of  the  cough,  after 
j  it  has  been  for  some  time  suspended,  is 
j  always  to  be  considered  as  a  favourable 
symptom.  In  some  instances,  in  which 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  complication 
;  with  croup,  the  cough  is  suppressed  ;  in 
others  it  is  hoarse,  stridulous,  and  ringing, 
and  attended  with  shrill  and  crowing  inspi- 
rations. In  some  cases,  the  cough  seems  to 
be  attended  with  pain,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
expression  of  the  couutenance,  and  the 
child's  crying  piteously  whenever  it  makes 
a  forced  expiration.  In  infants  on  the 
breast,  when  expectoration  takes  place,  un- 
less the  phlegm  be  rejected  from  the  mouth 
along  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
generally  swallowed.  In  children,  liowever, 
of  more  advanced  age,  expectoration  takes 
place  as  in  adults.  In  those,  therefore,  whea 
the  disease  is  on  the  decline,  the  cough  be- 
comes loose,  and  is  attended  with  the  re- 
jection of  mucus.  1  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  disease  of  childhood,  which  is 
attended  with  a  higher  degree  of  fever  thaa 
the  one  I  am  now  considering.  Intense  heat 
of  skin,  dryness  of  the  lips  and  nostrils, 
loaded  white  tongue,  excessive  thirst,  and  a 
pulse  from  168  to  200,  have  been  present  in 
many  instances  ;  and  to  these  symptoms,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  have  been  super- 
added restlessness  and  jactitation,  with 
moaning  and  starting  out  of  sleep.  In  some 
cases,  the  child  can  only  be  trauquilised  by 
being  carried  about  in  the  nurse's  arms.  As 
soon  as  he  is  laid  on  her  knee,  or  in  his 
cradle,  the  restlessness  and  crying  will  re- 
turn, and  continue  until  he  is  again  put  in 
motion.  By  merely  looking  at  the  child,  I 
have  frequently  set  him  a-crying,  and,  in 
this  way,  have  been  prevented  from  ascer- 
taining what  I  was  most  anxious  about,  the 
state  of  the  respiration.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  pulse  is  for  the  most 
part  hard,  and  sometimes  full  ;  during  its 
progress  it  becomes  feeble,  and  towards  the 
close  it  is  generally  imperceptible.  By 
simply  grasping  the  hand,  I  have  often  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  force  and  fre(p:ency  of 
pulsation,  a  pulse  being  felt  in  every  finger. 
In  some  instances,  the  fingers  are  constantly 
and  impatiently  thrust  into  the  mouth,  wliich 
is  liot  aud  dry  ;  and  as  the  fatal  termination 
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approaches,  its  mucous  membrane  becomes 
more  or  less  of  a  livid  hue,  corresponding 
with  the  lividity  of  the  face.  Tliough  the 
stomach  is  occasionally  irritable  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  difficulty  vomiting  is  excited  towards 
the  close.  Indeed,  so  great  is  tlie  insensi- 
l)ility  of  the  stomach  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal  termination,  that  1  have  repeatedly  ad- 
ministered tiie  strongest  emetic  medicines, 
and  in  the  largest  quantities,  without  efl'ect. 
This  insensibility  to  tlie  action  of  emetics, 
has  also  been  observed  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  croup  ;*  and  I  believe  the  insen- 
sibility is  net  confined  to  tlie  mucous  sur- 
faces, it  extends,  more  or  less,  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  particularly  to  the  skin, 
when  we  frequently  fail  in  exciting  inflam- 
mation by  the  application  of  a  blister.  In 
some  cases,  the  bowels  are  obstinately  con- 
fined ;  in  others,  there  is  diarrhoea,  with 
tliin,  green,  and  slimy  stools  ;  the  stools  are 
occasionally  lumpy  and  black,  sometimes 
whitish.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  coun- 
tenance, though,  for  the  most  part,  pallid, 
becomes  more  or  less  of  a  livid  hue,  as  the 
disease  advances.  The  lividity  is  most  re- 
markable in  the  lips  and  cheeks,  but  some- 
times the  palpebra;  display  a  purplish  arbo- 
rescent appearance,  and  the  veins  of  the 
forehead  are  tinged  with  blood." 

Thus  far,  Dr.  Cuming  has  described  the 
Symptoms  in  their  progress  to  a  fatal  tenci- 
natiou.  Wheu  an  opposite  event  takes 
place,  and  the  disease  terminates  favourably, 
the  cough  becomes  less  frequent,  the  breath- 
ing less  hurried,  and  wheezing  ;  the  fever 
subsides,  the  countenance  resumes  its 
healthy  liue  and  expression,  and  a  state  of 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep  succeeds  to  the 
previous  watchfulness  and  inquietude.  With 
regard  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  when 
an  unfavourable  event  takes  place,  it  is  ge- 
nerally upon  the  eighth  or  tenth  da}'.  When 
the  case  terminates  favourably  the  disease 
is  seldom  prolonged  bej'ond  a  week.  Some- 
times, after  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, more  or  less  cough,  with  wheezing 
respiration,  will  remain,    and  continue  for 


*  Speaking  of  croup,  Dr.  Cheyne  re- 
marks, the  want  of  irritability,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that  I  have  known  a  cliild  take  six  or  eight 
grains  of  tartarised  antimony,  without 
vomiting. — Pathologi)  of  the  Membrane  of  the 
Larynx  and  Trachea,  p.  CO. 


weeks,  the  disease  thus  passing  into  the 
state  of  chronic  bronchitis.  The  disease  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  it  appeared  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic 
amongst  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Dublin 
in  the  winter  of  18i;4.  The  disease  is,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  attributed  to  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  or  moisture,  and  in  many 
cases  it  was  evidently  excited  by  the  mea- 
sles. 

"  The  morbid  appearance  most  frequent- 
ly met  with,  is  an  increase  in  the  solidity  of 
the  lung,  varying  in  degree  from  that  of  the 
slightest  sanguineous  congestion,  up  to 
complete  hepatisation.  Tliis  increase  of 
soliditj-  is  not  equally  great  in  every  part  of 
the  lung  ;  the  inferior  and  posterior  portion 
of  the  lung  is,  in  general,  the  jiart  princi- 
pally affected;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  while  the  upper  portion  is  in  a  healthy 
state,  or  merely  a  little  more  congested  than 
natural,  the  inferior  portion  is  completely 
hepatised.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  mor- 
bid process,  commencing  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  lung,  had  completed  its  course  there, 
before  the  superior  ])ortion  had  advanced 
bpyond  the  stage  of  sanguineous  congestion. 
By  hepatisation,  I  mean  that  state  of  tlie 
lung  which  is  characterised  by  a  purplish  red 
colour  externally,  a  bright  red  colour  and 
granular  appearance  when  the  lung  is  in- 
cised, and  a  total  absence  of  crepitus,  the 
lung  feeling  firm  and  solid,  and  sinking  in 
water,  'i'his  state  corresponds  with  tiie  se- 
cond degree  of  inflammation  of  the  lung,  as 
described  by  Laennec.  'I'he  first  degree  of 
inflammation,  according  to  the  same  author, 
is  the  state  of  sanguineous  congestion  above- 
mentioned.  Laennec's  third  degree  of  in- 
flammation, or  that  which  is  characterised 
by  a  purulent  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  \\  hen 
the  first  degree  of  inflammation,  or  that  of 
sanguineous  congestion  jirevails,  it  is  gene- 
rally combined  with  more  or  less  of  serous 
effusion  into  the  interlobular  tissue  of  the 
lung  ;  but  where  the  lung  is  hepatised,  its 
section  appears  dry  and  granular,  and  very 
little  serous,  or  any  other  kind  of  effusion, 
escapes." 

Besides  the  morbid  appearances  now  de- 
scribed, there  is,  in  almost  every  case,  more 
ot  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi,  and  in  some  cases 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  trachea,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  which  is  more  vas- 
cular 'than  natural,  and  smeared  with  a 
viscid  mucus.    The  more  intense  the  in- 
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flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  more  consideraWe  the  effusion  into  the 
bronchi,  the  less  in  general  is  the  indura- 
tion of  the  lung-,  and  vice  versa.  The  author 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  foregoing  affection  is 
a  combination  of  bronchitis  with  peripneu- 
monia,'or  what,  by  some  authors,  lias  been 
called  "  a  catarrhal  peripneumony."  From 
the  appearances  presented  on  dissection,  it 
would  appear  that  death,  when  it  occurs, is  to 
be  attributed  eitherto  suffocation,  occasioned 
b^-  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  bronchi, 
or  to  that  indurated  state  of  the  substance 
of  tlie  lungs,  by  which  they  are  rendered 
totally  impermeable  to  the  air.  AVhile  the 
one  effect  is  owing  to  the  effusion  of  mucus 
or  pus-into  the  air-cells,  tlie  otlier  seems  to 
be  the  consequence  of  an  effusion  of  lymph 
into  the  cellular  membrane  wliich  connects 
the  air-cells.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
follow,  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
tlie  objects  to  be  had  in  view  are,  therefore, 
1st,  To  arrest  the  inflammation  before  it  lias 
proceeded  to  the  length  of  effusion;  2dly, 
AVhere  effusion  has  taken  place,  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  its  increase  ;  3dlj,  To 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  promote 
its  absorption  or  expectoration. 

"  To  accomplish  the  first  object,  the  most 
powerful  remedy  we  possess,  is  bloodlet- 
ting ;  and  provided  the  disease  be  seen  at 
its  veH'  commencement,  we  may  not  infre- 
quently extiuguisli  it  in  its  birth.  In  tliis 
earlj'  stage,  tlie  breathing  is  !oi;d  and  dis- 
tinctly audible  ;  it  is  not  wlieezing,  tlie 
former  sound  arising  from  the  straitening  of 
the  air  passages,  occasioned  by  the  turgid 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  rarely, 
however,  happens  that  our  assistance  is  re- 
quired "before  a  certain  degree  of  efl'usion 
lias  taken  place,  as  is  evinced  by  the  wheez- 
ing of  the  respiration.  We  can  seldom, 
therefore,  expect  to  conduct  the  disease  to 
a  favourable  termination,  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  free  expectoration,  which 
is,  indeed,  tlie  most  usual  way  by  which 
the  iuflaiuraation  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, or  of  the  substance  of  tlie  lungs,  re- 
solves itself.  When  effusion  has  taken 
jdace,  provided  it  be  not  in  excess,  and  tlie 
strength  be  but  little  reduced,  it  is  to  be 
considered  ai'avourable  symptom  ;  and  while 
we  adopt  measures  for  the  promotion  of  its 
absorption  or  expectoiation,  we  shall    be 


most  likely  to  prevent  its  further  increase, 
by  resolving,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  inflam- 
mation on  whicli  it  depends.  It  is  a  great, 
tliough  I  fear  a  prevalent  mistake,  amongst 
medical  men,  to  suppose  that  the  diseases  of 
thiklreii  are  so  frequently  dependant  upon 
dentition,  or  some  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  seldom  to  require 
the  employment  of  the  lancet.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  ailments  to  which  children 
are  liable,  are  more  or  less  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature  ;  and  if  the  morbid  process  be 
not  speedily  arrested,  it  very  frequently 
runs  ou  to  irremediable  disorganisation. 
It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  children  do  not  bear  bleeding  wrti,  as 
that  the  diseases  to  whijh  they  are  liable  do 
not  require  it.  Where  no  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution was  manifest,  I  have  found  chil- 
dren bear  bloodletting  as  well  as  adults ; 
and  I  can  speak  from  pretty  extensive  ex- 
perience v.-hen  I  say,  that  theie  is  no  dis- 
ease which  more  imperatively  demands  the 
employment  of  the  lancet,  than  the  pulmo- 
nary aft'ection  in  question." 

After  condemning  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ha- 
milton of  Edinburgh,  who  appears  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  objectors  to 
bloodletting  in  the  diseases  of  children,  the 
author  adduces  the  testimony  of  Sydenham, 
who,  in  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  makes 
use  of  the  following  words. 

"  Nor  need  any  one  be  surprised  at  my 
bleeding  young  children,  since,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  hitherto  to  observe,  it  may 
be  as  safely  performed  in  tliem  as  in  grown 
persons  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  necessary  in 
the  peripneumonic  fever  above  mentioned, 
and  in  some  other  disorders  to  which  chil- 
dren are  subject,  that  there  is  no  curing 
them  without  it."* 

"  The  earlier  the  bloodletting  is  perform- 
ed, the  less  occasion  in  general  will  there  be 
for  its  repetition.  When  the  symptoms  re- 
turn after  the  first  bleeding,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  it  a  second,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth 
time,  if  necessary.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  withdrawn  at  each  time,  must  depend 
upon  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  v'olence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
impression  that  may  have  been  made  by  the 
previous  treatment  on  the  symptoms.  In 
general,  from  two  to  three  ounces  in  one 
infant  between  six,  and  twenty  months,  will 
be  suthcient.  In  a  child  about  two  years  of 
age,  from  three  to  four  ounces  may  be  ab- 
stracted ;  and  when  the  age   is  above  four, 

*  See  "  Account  of  the  IMeasles  of  the 
year  1670." 
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aliout  five,  six;  or  eight  ounces  may  be 
drawn,  according  to  circumstyiices.  lii  an 
infant  under  six  months,  though  general 
bloodletting  may  often  be  required,  tlie  ap- 
]')litation  of  three  or  four  leeches  to  ihe  back 
of  the  liand  or  foot,  will,  for  tiie  most  part, 
answer  the  purpose,  where  a  vein,  wliich  is 
fiequeutly  tiie  case,  cannot  be  found.  It  is 
;  better  to  apply  the  leeches  to  the  hand  or 
foot,*  than  to  the  thorax  ;  for  wlien  they  are 
applied  ia  tlie  latter  situation,  it  is  difficult 
to  stop  the  bleeding  after  they  have  fallen 
off;  and  instances  havt"  occurred  in  which  a 
fata!  h-.T^morrhage  has  been  the  conspcjuence 
of  a  continual  oozing  from  four  or  five  leech- 
bites.  When  they  are  applied  to  the  hands 
or  feet,  the  bleeding  can  be  easily  stOjiped, 
by  placing  compresses  of  lint  over  the  bites, 
and  securing  tliem,  as  after  the  operation  of 
^'.S.,  by  a  oandage.  As  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  leeches  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties are  nearly  as  efficacious  ia  removing 
local  inflammation  in  infants,  as  when  ap- 
plied in  the  vicinity  of  the  part  affected. t 
They  seem  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  general 
bloodletting,  as  the  face  and  lips  become 
pale,  the  pulse  fauUers,  and  syncope  occa- 
sionally takes  place,  followed  by  vomiting.}: 
These  effects  are  apt  to  be  produced  when 
general  Y.  S.  is  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  sometimes  a  state  of  nervous 
agitation  and  general  commotion  is  induced, 
which,  if  not  speedily  removed,  may  ter- 
minate in  death.  The  best  remedies  in  a 
Case  of  this  kind  are  the  horizontal  position, 
cool  air,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  tincture 
of  opium.  Intlaumiatory  as  this  affection 
certainly  is,  1  have  seldom  seen  the  blood 
in  it,  or  in  any  of  the  other  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, distinctly  buffed  or  cupped  ;  in  gene- 
ral the  serum  is  but  little  disposed  to  sepe- 
ratefrom  the  coagulum,  and  the  whole  mass 
very  much  resembles  that  which  has  been 

*  We  are  not  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
although  we  have  seen  many  cases  of  hae- 
morrhage from  leech-bites  requiring  pro- 
fessional assistance,  we  have  never  failed  in 
promptly  arresting  the  bleeding,  by  intro- 
ducing a  very  small  compress  of  lint,  wet  with 
the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  into  the 
bleeding  orifice,  and  keeping  uji  continued 
pressure  with  the  point  of  the  linger  for  a 
few  minutes. — Ihv. 

t  The  contrary  to  this  is  the  truth.  It 
has  been  judiciously  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
in  the  treatment  of  all  inflammations,  that 
the  nearer  to  the  inflamed  part  the  blood  can 
be  withdrawn,  the  more  immediate  and  per- 
manent will  the  relief  be.— Zfet). 

t  This  IS  quite  correct  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  blood  required  to  produce  these  effects 
upon  the  system,  must  be  large ;  and  are  we 
not,  therefore,  guilty  of  an  unnecessary  ex- 
peuditure  of  the  vital  fluid  1—iJei-. 


]  taken  from  adults  affected  with  continued 
fever.     When  blood  could  not  be  procured 
I  from  a  vein  iu  the  arm,   I  have  frequently 
obtained  it  from   one   in   the    back  of  the 
hand  ;  and  when  we  fail  in  this  also,  it  can 
'  always   be   procured,    and   in   a  very   short 
time,    from    the   jugular.     H  iwever  useful, 
I  and  indeed  indispensable,  bloodletting  may 
j  be  in  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  there  is 
;  a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  ventured 
on   without  hazard.       Where    an   abundant 
I  effusion  has  taken  place  into  the  bronchia, 
land  where,  as  generally  ha})pens,  this  state 
is   combined  with  more   or  less  of  collapse 
of  the  system,  the  abstraction  of  even  a  very 
trifling  quantity  of  blood  might  be  attended 
with    a  fatal  prostration.     In  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  the    patient's    only  chance  of 
recovery    depends   upon   the    freedom   and 
copiousness  of  his  expectoration.  We  must, 
therefore,  husband  the  strength,   and  adopt 
every  means  which   may  have  a  tendency 
to  support  the  vigour  of  the  system  during 
tlie  severe  and  frequently  protracted  strug- 
gle by  which  nature  endeavours  to    get  rid 
of  the  fluids  accumulated  in  the  bronchia." 

When  the  debility  is  great,  and  there  is 
danger  in  having  recourse  to  the  abstraclioa 
of  blood,  either  locally  or  generally,  we  must 
place  our  principal  reliance  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  to  the  chest,  or  between 
the  shoulders.  Purgative  medicines  are  also 
recommended  ;  the  author  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  combination  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  the  quantity  being  proportioned 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  at 
intervals  until  due  evacuations  are  pro» 
duced.  When  the  bowels  have  been  well 
opened,  the  action  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
administering  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  with 
one  of  calomel,  every  second,  third,  or 
fourth  hour,  according  to  circumstances. 
This  combination  not  infrequently  excites 
vomiting  as  well  as  catharsis,  and  when  this 
effect  is  produced,  it  is  generally  of  service 
to  the  patient.  When  the  lungs  are  much 
oppressed,  the  greatest  relief  has  been  ob- 
served to  follow  the  administration  of  an 
antimonial  emetic.  In  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  when  the  debility  is  great, 
and  suffocation  appears  to  be  impending, 
our  principal  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
the  administiation  of  stimulants.  Of  these 
the  best  is  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
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may  be  given  in  the  close  of  three  or  four 
grains,  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  author  has  given 
several  cases  in  illustration  of  what  he  has 
advanced,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  insert  more  than  one  of  the  fatal  and  one 
of  the  successful  cases.  The  former  will 
tend  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  this  dis- 
ease, while  the  latter  will  serve  as  aa  ex- 
emplification of  tlie  practice  recommended 
for  its  treatment. 

"  April  1st,  1824. — Anthony  FuUam,  st. 
21  months,  Mounteath-street.  This  boy  was 
seen  on  the  sixih  day  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  llie  rubeolous  eruption.  Symptoms  : 
hurried,  oppressed,  and  wheezing  respira- 
tion, with  short  cough,  unattended  by  ex- 
pectoration ;  countenance  and  lips  pallid, 
former  expressive  of  much  distress  ;  skin 
hot ;  pulse  frequent  and  feeble.  TJie  disease 
continued  to  increase  under  the  employ- 
ment of  blisters,  emetics,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  witli  ipecacuanha;  and  upon  tlie 
third  day  after  I  had  first  seen  him  he  died. 

"  Dissection. — Sliglit  adhesion  between  the 
superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  and  parietes  ; 
botli  lungs,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  either,  much 
more  solid  tlian  natural ;  solidity  greatest 
towards  the  back  part,  where  each  lung  was 
completely  hepatised ;  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchia  slightly  inflam- 
ed ;  bronchia  and  air-cells  tilled  with  puru- 
lent mucus  ;  slight  efl'usion  in  the  pericar- 
dium ;  mesenteric  glands  enlarged. 

"  Master  T.  Y.,  setat.  six  months,  was 
•seized,  on  the  ^Hh  of  October,  1824,  witii 
cough  and  oppressed  breathing,  for  wliich 
lie  was  bled  with  leeches  on  the  10th,  and 
from  the  arm  on  the  11th.  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  on  the 
13th.  His  countenance  was  of  a  pallid  yellow 
hue,  and  presented  a  ghastliness  of  expies- 
sion,  which  startled  me  not  a  little  on  my 
first  entering  the  room  in  which  lie  lay. 
His  breatliiiig  was  hurried,  (being  7  8  in  the 
minute,)  slightly  laboured,  distinctly  wheez- 
ing, and  attended  with  attenuated  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  alic  nasi  ;  cough  fre- 
quent and  hard  ;  skin  pretty  cool,  after  hav- 
ing  been  very  hot  during  the  night  ;  tongue 
dryish  and  white  ;  and  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  of  whicli  he  had  only  one  since 
the  preceeding  evening,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  and  slimy.  He  was  bled  to  three 
"  ounces  ;  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  chest ; 
and  jiowders,  consisting  of  calomel,  scam- 
mony,  and  jalap,  were  directed  to  be  admi- 
nistered at  intervals.  1  visited  liim  at  eiglit 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  whicli  time  the 


blister  had  been  dressed.  I  ascertained,  that 
from  the  time  he  was  bled  until  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  time  1  saw  him,  he  had  re- 
mained in  a  tranquil  state,  breathing  easily, 
sleeping  a  good  deal,  and  very  little  atlected 
with  cough.  AVhen  I  saw  him,  however, 
the  hurried  and  oppressed  state  of  the  re- 
spiration had  returned,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  so  wheezing  as  it  had  been  in  the 
morning.  A  short,  hard  cough  occurred 
every  now  and  then,  during  which  the  child 
made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  expec- 
torate and  vomit.  To  these  symptoms  were 
added  restlessness,  with  flinging  out  of  the 
hands  and  legs,  writhing  of  the  body,  and 
moaning,  as  if  from  abdominal  pain.  He 
had  taken  three  powders  ;  the  first  was  im- 
mediately vomited,  but  the  two  last  remain- 
ed in  his  stomach  ;  and,  as  the  bowels  were 
at  this  time  in  the  act  of  beings  moved  by 
the  medicine,  I  conceived  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  hurried  state  of  the  respiration  might 
be  attributed  to  the  general  commotion  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  purg.itive. 
With  a  view  to  soothe  and  tranquillize,  I 
had  the  child  placed  up  to  his  hips  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  for  a  few  minutes. 
Wliile  he  was  in  the  bath,  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  became  much  more  com- 
posed, and  the  breathing  was  less  hurried 
and  laboured.  When  removed  from  the 
bath,  and  laid  upon  his  mother's  knee,  he 
soon  feel  asleep,  and  slept  tranquilly  for 
some  time.  While  he  was  sleeping,  the  re- 
spiration, from  having  been  about  80  in  tlie 
minute,  came  down  to  60,  and  even  to  .54, 
and  appeared  to  be  performed  with  little 
effort,  and  without  noise.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  awake  with  the  short,  dry, 
cough,  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  vomit, 
which  would  always  produce,  for  some  time, 
a  considerable  acceleration  of  the  breathing, 
and  also  render  it  louder.  After  the  agita- 
tion thus  occasioned  had  subsided,  he 
would  fall  asleep  again,  and  breathe  as  calmly 
and  tranijuilly  as  before.  I  gave  him  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  syrup  of  squills 
and  ipecacuanha  wine,  "with  a  view  to  ex- 
cite vomiting ;  but,  though  sickness  was 
occasioned,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  a 
feather  to  the  fauces  before  the  stomach 
could  be  made  to  reject  its  contents,  and 
even  then,  all  that  was  rejected  was  a  small 
quantity  of  tougli  glairy  mucus.  As  he  was 
restless  and  uneasy  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness  thus  produced,  I  had  him  again  put 
into  the  bath,  and  it  seemed  to  produce 
equally  good  effects  as  before.  When  taken 
out  of  the  bath,  he  was  laid  on  his  side  in 
the  cradle,  and  tliere  I  left  him  asleep,  the 
breatliing  about  60  in  the  minute,  very 
slightly  wheezing,  and,  as  before,  every 
now  and  then  much  accelerated  by  the 
cough,  or  any  other  cause  that  produced 
irritation.     On  the  following  morning,  the 
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breathing  was  5t,  without  wheezing,  or 
much  effort ;  cough  looser  ;  skin  cooler ; 
and  general  appearance  of  amendment.  The 
affection  of  the  chest  becoming  in  a  slight 
degree  aggravated,  I  applied  four  leeches  to 
the  hand  and  a  blister  between  the  shoulders. 
Immediately  after  this  all  the  symptoms 
subsided,  and  upon  the  IfJth  of  October, 
ten  days  from  the  commencement  of  bis  ill- 
ness, he  was  convalescent. 

Case  of  Open  Foramen  Ovale  in  an  Adult. 
By  John  Crampton,  M.D. 
Although  there  are  few  cases  on  record  of 
open  foramen  ovale  in  adults,  except  those 
related  by  Morgagni,  Corvisart,  Hunter, 
Calliot,  Jurine,  Louis,  and  Bertin,  it  would 
appear,  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  not  of 
very  uncommon  occurrence.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Dublin  Hospitals,  for  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  diseases  after 
death,  have  enabled  the  physicians  of  those 
institutions  to  collect  many  curious  and  im- 
portant facts,  which  must  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation.  Ur.  Crampton  has 
narrated  three  cases  of  open  foramen  ovale, 
one  of  which  we  shall  give. 

"  James  Spellman,  ast.  18,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  Feb.  6,  1827, 
as  a  fever  patient.  The  thoracic  viscera  ap- 
peared to  suffer  from  inflammation  ;  he  had 
a  severe  cough,  complained  of  pain  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  chest,  chiefly  at  the  left 
side,  expectorated  blood,  and  was  distressed 
in  his  breatliing.  After  two  venesections, 
and  other  remedies,  on  the  14tli  he  ap- 
peared convalescent.  From  premature  ex- 
posure, however,  in  a  ward  which,  at  this 
season,  was  unusually  cold,  he  soon  suffered 
a  relapse.  The  symptoms,  which  now  as- 
sailed him,  were  those  of  acute  rheumatism, 
with  which  almost  all  his  joints  were  occu- 
pied, being  excessively  tumid,  painful,  and 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  fever. 
In  a  few  days  the  swelling  of  the  joints 
abated,  but  the  rheumatism  became  metas- 
tatic, the  pectoral  organs  being  again  at- 
tacked, more  especially  the  heart,  in  the 
region  of  which  he  appeared  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely. The  pulse,  during  the  first  attack 
of  fever,  had  been  full  and  frequent,  but 
regular;  in  the  subsequent  rheumatic  at- 
tack, it  preserved  the  same  character ;  but 
as  the  attending  pyrexia  appeared  to  sub- 
side, an  occasional  intermission  or  irregu- 
larity was  observed.  It  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  very  active  practice.  Repeated 
bleedings,  and  other  modes  of  relief,  were  re- 
sorted to,  otherwise  it  was  obvious  his  respi- 
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ratory  organs  would  have  been  overpowered. 
It  Avas  equally  clear  that  a  cold  fever-ward 
was  not  a  place  suited  to  his  case,  which 
had  now  become  complicated,  but  of  a  more 
chronic  character.  Indeed,  the  conclusion 
wliich  I  was  at  this  time  disposed  to  adopt, 
was,  that  severe  organic  lesion  in  the  heart 
and  lungs  had  occurred,  as  the  se'juela  of 
fever  and  acute  rheumatism,  in  a  subject 
perhaps  strongly  predisposed  to  disorder  in 
those  important  viscera.  On  the  '27th  of 
February,  the  symptoms  were  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  severe  cough,  with  a 
croupy  sound,  much  muco-purulent  expecto- 
ration, great  distress  in  his  breathing.  At 
this  time,  he  stated  he  had  for  years  been 
occasionally  subject  to  pain  in  the  left  side, 
but  particularly  after  running,  or  any  active 
exertion  ;  his  pulse  extremely  rapid,  some- 
times irregular ;  countenance  pale  ;  feet 
(Edematous.  The  stethoscopse  indicated 
acute  bronchitis,  with  hypertrophy,  and  dis- 
ordered action  in  the  heart,  the  motions  of 
that  organ  being  tumultuous  and  irregular. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  the  pulse  became 
slower,  about  80,  but  very  regular.  On  the 
4th,  he  suffered  excessive  distress  in  his 
breathing,  or  smothering,  as  he  expressed  it. 
On  the  otli,  pulse  again  so  rapid  as  not  to 
be  counted  ;  he  complained  of  great  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  he  was  evidently 
growing  worse  ;  on  the  6ch  a  slight  amelio- 
ration took  place  ;  but  from  this  period,  un- 
til the  10th,  he  gradually  sunk.  On  this  day- 
he  expired. 

Dissection. — The  thoracic  cavltj'  was  ex- 
amined on  the  lith.  On  opening  it,  the 
lungs  did  not  collapse  ;  but  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  this  organ  was  healthy ;  the 
parenchymatous  tissue  exhibited  some  por- 
tions red,  congested,  and  evidently  in- 
flamed ;  the  bronchia  vascular,  and  filled 
with  a  muco-purulent  effusion.  Pericardium 
contained  about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
fluid,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lymph  was  seen  ;  inner  surface  of  this  mem- 
brane not  inflamed ;  but  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  reflected  on  the  heart,  showed 
marks  of  inflammation  in  several  places  ; 
both  ventricles  were  much  enlarged,  ex- 
hibiting considerable  hypertrophy ;  the  semi- 
lunar aortic  valves  showed  recent  canlijiower, 
excrescences  attached  to  all  of  them.  Both 
ventricles  were  quite  filled  with  a  dense 
white  coagulum  firmly  attached  to  the  pari- 
etes.  The  commencement  of  the  aorta  ap- 
peared unusually  narrow,  in  proportion  to 
the  heart  and  to  the  subject ;  that  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  greatly  enlarged.  The 
auricles  of  the  heart  were  also  in  a  state  of 
considerable  dilatation ;  but  the  circum- 
stance which  attracted  most  attention  was, 
that  the  foramen  ovale  was  open  ;  but  the 
manner  of  this  opening  must  be  more  fully 
described.    The  septum,  between  the  auri- 
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cl*s,  eslnblted  an  oval  depression,  or  attenu- 
ated space,  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  guarded  only  by  a  thin  membrane  ; 
but,  at  one  side,  it  was  evidently  pervious 
and  open,  with  a  rounded  and  thickened 
edge.  This  membrane  acted  like  a  curtain 
or  valve  ;  wlien  viewed,  or  pressed  from  the 
left  auricle,  it  was  closed,  the  curtain  or 
membrane  pressing  close,  and  overlapping 
the  opening;  viev.'ed  from  the  right  auricu- 
lar cavity,  or  touched  with  a  probe,  it 
opened,  and  allowed  a  free  passage,  fully  as 
large  as  a  goose's  quill,  compressed  so  as  to 
exhibit  an  elongated  or  oval  section.  The 
blovv'pipe  exhibited  the  same  dift'erence  of  a 
closed  or  open  space,  as  it  was  used  from 
the  left  or  right  side  of  the  auricular. 
There  was  no  trace  or  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  auricular  portions  of  the  heart, 
at  least  none  could  be  discerned  on  the  inner 
membrane.  In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
there  was  considerable  serous  effusion.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach  appeared  red  ; 
the  caecum  contained  a  number  of  small 
worms  ;  the  liver  healthy  ;  the  gall-bladder 
infiltrated  with  serum,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  up 
its  cavity." 

A  preparation  of  the  heart,  with  tlie  fora- 
men ovale  unclosed,  is  preserved  in  spirit. 
It  was  considered  unnecessary  to  make  a 
drawing,  as  there  is  a  fac-simile  in  "  Bertin, 
Traite  de  Maladies  de  Coeur." 


SINGULAR   CASE    OF  SIMULTANEOUS    EXTRA- 
UTERINE,   AND    UTERINE    ECETATION.* 

Mrs.  K.,  aetat.  33,  of  robust  habit,  was  af- 
fected a  few  months  after  marriage  with 
slight  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  the  abdo- 
men, with  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting. 
For  some  time  the  catamenia  flowed  regu- 
larly, but  at  length  entirely  ceased  ;  the 
pain  and  vomiting  being  at  this  time  g'reatly 
increased.  In  April  1825,  when  the  pa- 
tient was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Detwiller,  the 
relater  of  the  case,  the  left  ovarium  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  hard  to  the  touch, 
without  much  tenderness  or  pain  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts  of  the  abdomen.  When  the 
patient  hiy  on  her  back,  or  was  even  in  an 
erect  position,  the  distended  uterus  could  also 
be  distinctly  felt  through  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  particularly  on  ymshing  the  enlarged 
ovarium  to  the  left  side.  On  examination 
peivaginam,  iudiftVreut  positions,  tlie  vagi- 
nal portion  of  the   uterus  was  found  tume- 

*     Condensed    from     the     Philadelphia 
IMonthly  Journal  of  Me diciue  aud.Surgery. 


fied,  but  was  not  so  high  up  as  it  is  usually 
found  to  be  at  this  period  (third  month)  of 
pregnancy.  The  os  tincw  was  small  and  cir- 
cular. 

It  was  considered  probable  that  the  wo- 
man was  pregnant ;  treatment  was  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  sickness  and  pain, 
and  during  the  fifth  month  the  motion  of 
the  foetus  in  utero  was  perceived.  On  the 
'i2d  of  October,  1825,  labour  commenced, 
and  in  eighteen  hours  a  healthy  and  well- 
formed  child  was  l)orn.  The  placenta  came 
away  without  difficulty,  and  the  uterus  con- 
tracted regularly;  the  loss  of  blood  was  not 
greater  than  usual.  During  parturition,  and 
for  two  days  after,  the  ovarian  tumour, 
which  was  now  very  large,  was  free  from 
pain  ;  but  on  the  third  day  the  woman  com- 
plained of  much  pain  in  the  left  liypogastric 
region,  and  the  abdomen  was  exquisitely 
tender  at  this  part.  Rigors,  which  were 
succeeded  by  high  febrile  excitement,  su- 
pervened: but,  notwithstanding  the  active 
use  of  antiphlogistic  means,  the  woman  sunk 
on  the  eleventh  day  after  delivery. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  about  four 
quarts  of  serous  fluid  were  found  in  its  ca- 
vity. 'I'lie  left  ovarium  was  situated  in  the 
left  hypogastiium,  of  which  it  occupied  the 
whole  extent,  covering  the  uterus  and  left 
kidney,  and  extending  into  the  right  hypo- 
gastrium.  On  the  right  side  of  this  ovarian 
tumour,  there  was  an  opening  of  about  an 
inch  in  length,  through  which  a  fluid,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  found  in  the  abdomen, 
issued  on  pressure.  The  small  intestines, 
as  well  as  the  peritoneum,  were  marked 
with  a  number  of  gangrenous  spots.  'I'he 
uterus  was  gangrenous  on  the  superior  ])art 
of  the  left  side  of  the  fundus.  The  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  uterus,  and  especially  its 
neck,  were  sound.  The  fallopian  tube  and 
the  broad  ligament  of  the  leftside  were  con- 
siderably thicker  than  those  on  the  right, 
which  latter  also  were  more  fleshy  and  en- 
larged than  in  the  natural  state.  The  for- 
mer were  gangrenous  throughout.  The  left 
fallopian  tube  appeared  to  be  pervious 
through  its  whole  length.  The  fimbria;  were 
very  remarkably  enlarged.  The  ovarium  of 
this  side,  after  the  evacuation  of  about  two 
quarts  of  a  watery  fluid,  was  of  an  irregular 
elliptical  shape,  measuring  in  its  longest 
diameter  (from  the  right  to  the  left  side) 
seven  and  a  half  inches  ;  and  in  its  shortest 
diameter  (from  before  backwards)  three  and 
three  quarter  inches.  The  diameter  from 
above  downwards  measured  six  inches.  This 
ovarium  exhibited  marks  of  gangrene,  par- 
ticularly at  the  membianoub  part  of  the 
right  side;  on  laying  it , open,  the  crowns 
of  four  molar  teeth  and  two  incisors  were 
seen  ;  the  crown  of  a  fifth  molar  tooth 
was  also  found  buried  in  the  mass  of  the 
tumour.    All  the  teeiU  were  very  white, 
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and  perfectly  regular  in  tlieir  structure  ; 
the  six  first  mentioned  were  separately  at- 
tached to  pieces  of  bone.  'J'hiougliout  every 
part  of  the  membranous  cavity  of  the  ova- 
rium, a  number  of  whitish  hairs  were  found  ; 
in  some  parts  there  were  considerable  tut'ts 
of  them  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

A  number  of  bones,  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  were  found  imbedded  in  the  solid 
mass  of  tlie  tumour  ;  none  of  these,  how- 
ever, ajiproached  to  the  shape  of  any  of  the 
bones  of  the  human  skeleton,  though,  in 
their  intimate  structure  and  composition, 
they  were  essentially  osseous.  The  mem- 
brane, which,  with  the  solid  part  of  the 
mass,  formed  the  large  cavity,  consisted  of 
two  laminte,  closely  united  by  cellular  tex- 
ture. The  right  fallopian  tube,  with  its 
fimbriated  extremity,  exhibited  no  marks  of 
previous  disease,  with  the  exception  of  their 
increased  thickness.  The  right  ovary  was 
enlarged,  and  contained  about  four  ounces 
of  a  slightly  turbid  fluid.  Upon  cutting  into 
the  membranous  sac  wliich  contained  this 
fluid,  a  small  fleshy  mass  was  detected, 
■\V'hich,  like  that  found  in  the  left  ovary,  was 
interwoven  with  hair,  but  contained  no  bony 
substances. 

[There  are  various  cases  on  record  of 
extra-uterine  foetatiou,  combined  with  ordi- 
nary pregnancy.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  published  in 
1756,  a  case  is  related  of  a  woman,  who 
was  pregnant  with  the  same  foetus  (extra- 
uterine) eighte^en  years,  during  which  time 
she  was  delivered  of  another  infant,  and 
finally  discharged  the  bones,  integuments, 
fee,  of  the  first,  by  an  abscess  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  In  the  same  Transactions  for 
17-17,  Mr.  Francis  Drake  gives  the  history 
of  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  which 
had  continued  between  three  and  fourj^ears, 
when  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  living 
infant  at  the  full  time,  and  the-extra-uterine 
foetus  was  subsequently  discharged  by  an  ab- 
scess. In  the  same  publication,  there  is  also 
a  case  related  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  which  it 
is  stated  a  woman  was  pregnant  for  sixteen 
years  of  an  extra-uterine  fcrtus,  during  which 
lime  she  was  delivered  of  four  infants,  and, 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  first  foetus  was 
found  in  the  abdomen.] 


AMERICAM       SURGERY. SUCCESS    IN      THE 

OPERATION    OF     LITHOTOMY,     %VITH    THE 
r.ORGET. 

A  recent  number  of  the  National  Gazette 
contains  a  statement  professedly  from  an 
authentic  source,  to  the  etfect  that  Dr. 
Dudley,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Tren- 
sylvania  University,  has  performed  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  in  sevenly-two  successive 
instances,  witliout  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
fatal  case.  Dr.  Dudley  employs  the  gorget, 
but  not  the  stbaight  sxArr. 


SYSTEMS    OF    NATURAI,    HISTORY. 

If  we  employ,  exclusively,  as  the  basis 
of  our  classification,  any  one  of  the  systems 
of  organs,  we  shall  find,  that  having  formed 
a  natural  genus  from  the  obvious  marks  which 
it  furnishes,  it  shall  contain  species  differ- 
ing greatly  from  each  other,  in  the  charac- 
ters exhibited  by  one  or  more  of  the 
remaining  organs  of  the  other  systems. 
The  genus  helix,  of  Linnffius,  is  a  natu- 
ral genus,  in  reference  to  a  portion  of  the 
cutaneous  system,  the  shell ;  but  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  characters  of  sentient,  nutritive, 
and  reproductive  systems  of  the  species, 
artificial  combinations.  Even  when  there  is 
a  very  close  agreement  among  the  species, 
in  regard  to  several  systems  of  drgans,  re- 
markable differences  prevail  in  the  function 
of  others.  The  genus  lepus,  universally 
considered  as  a  natural  one,  may  serve  as 
an  illustration,  by  contrasting  two  of  the 
best  known  species,  the  hare  and  rabbit. 
These  animals  so  nearly  resemble  each  other 
in  form  and  structure,  that  it  has  puzzled 
the  most  experienced  zoologists  to  assign 
definite  distinguishing  marks.*  Yet  there 
are  many  circumstances  in  which  they  differ, 
(besides  the  colour  of  the  flesh  when  boiled, 
and  their  manner  of  escaping  from  their 
foes,)  in  reference  to  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem. The  nest  of  the  hare  is  open,  con- 
structed without  care,  and  destitute  of  a 
lining  of  fur.  The  nest  of  the  rabbit  is  con- 
cealed in  a  hole  of  the  earth,  constructed  of 
dried  plants,  and  lined  with  fur,  which  is 
pulled  from  its  own  body.  The  young  of 
the  hare  at  birth,  have  their  eyes  and  ears 
perfect,  their  legs  in  a  condition  for  running, 
and  their  bodies  covered  with  fur.  The 
young  of  the  rabbit  at  birth  have  their  eyes 
and  ears  closed,  are  unable  to  travel,  and  are 
naked.  The  maternal  duties  of  the  hare  are 
few  in  number,  and  consist  in  licking  the 
young  dry  at  first,  and  suppl3'ing  them  regu- 
larly with  food.  Those  of  the  rabbit  are 
more  numerous,  and  consist  of  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  keeping  the  young  in  a 
suitable  state  of  cleanliness  and  warmth. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  a 
hare  are  analogous  to  those  of  a  horse,  while 
those  of  a  rabbit  more  nearly  resemble  the 
fox.  This  illustration  furnishes  a  very 
striking  example  of  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  analogy,  since  vei-y  remarkable  differences 
may  prevail,  even  where  the  points  of  re- 
semblance are  very  numerous,  and  justifies 
us  in  concluding,  that,  in  a  natural  genus, 
there  are  artificial  combinations.  —  Fleming's 
Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 


*  There  is  a  paper,  by  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington,  containing  an  "  Investi- 
gation of  the  specific  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish the  rabbit  from  the  hare." — Phil. 
Trans.  1772,  p.  4. 
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HOLE  AND  CORNER  SURGERY. 


THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  June  7,  1828. 

A  PLAN  for  restoring  a  system  of  "  Hole 
and  Corner"  surgery  in  our  public  Hospitals, 
Las  recently  been  put  forth  by  one  of  our 
enlightened  contemporaries,  who,  like  the 


the  present  state  of  public  and  professional 
feeling,  could  broach  such  a  proposition.  It 
is  the  time  of  its  production,  indeed,  which 
constitutes  its  peculiar  merit ;  for  the  same 
suggestion  was  in  substance  made  by  Dr. 
James  Johnstone,  shortly  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  The  Lancet.  He,  too,  felt  a 
warm  sympathy  for  the  less-gifted  portiou 
of  his  professional  brethren,  and  denounced 


late  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  derives   tlie  publication  of  cases  in  which  a  hospital 


his  title  to  our  veneration  from  that  pure 
fountain  of  medical  science,  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  The  plan  is  evidently  the 
fruit  of  much  profound  and  philosophical 
meditation  ;  it  is  bold  in  conception,  and 
felicitously  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  profession,  whose  interests  stand 
most  in  need  of  protection.  It  was  sug- 
gested  to  the  mind  of  the  projector,  as  he 
himself  is  obliging  enough  to  inform  us,  by 
an  ingenious  process  of  reasoning.  He  re- 
flected that,  when  an  evil  becomes  intoler- 
able, it  is  high  time  to  consider  whether  it 
ought  to  be  borne,  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  Having  esta- 
blished this  general  proposition,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  it  to  a  particular  case,  and 
to  inquire  whether  the  evil  which  hospital 
surgeons  sustain  from  publicity  being  given 
to  their  failures  and  occasional  mistakes, 
ought  any  longer  to  be  endured  ;  and  whe- 
ther, in  point  of  fact,  it  did  not  admit  of  an 
easy  remedy.  These  questions,  the  Aber- 
deen graduate  resolves  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  the  remedies  which  he  suggests,  are  the 
forcible  ejection  of  students,  convicted  or 
suspected,  where  the  grounds  of  suspicion 
are  strong,  of  reporting  cases  from  the 
wards  of  our  public  hospitals,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  offenders  from  the  pale  of 
the  profession. 

Such  is  tlie  account  which  the  author  of 
this  plan  gives  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
suggested  to  his  understanding  ;  and,  when 
we  consider  the  time  at  which  lie  brings  it 
forth,  we  can  hardly  be  too  lavisliofour 
admiration  at  the  manner  of  man  who,  in 


surgeon  might,  from  negligence  or  igno- 
rance, destroy  the   life  of  a  patient,  as  a 
demoniacal  proceeding,  iu  which  none  but 
vampires  could  indulge.    He,   too,    recom- 
mended, at  the  period  to  which  we  allude, 
the  expulsion  of  all  students,  who  might  ha 
convicted  of  transmitting  to  a  medical  jour- 
nal any  report  of  a  case  occurring  in  a  pub' 
lie  hospital.     Dr.  James  Johnstone,  how- 
ever, lived  long  enough  to  change  his  opi- 
nions, and  to  give  the  best  practical  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  recantation.    Peace  be 
to  the  manes  of  the  Quarterly  Journalist!  but, 
in  justice   to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
Reviewer,    let   us    record    that    he    lived 
long  enough   to    abjure    his  errors,  and  to 
kiss  the  rod,  at  whose  salutary  application 
he  had  once  the  frowardness  to  recalcitrate. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  denounce  as  ram- 
pires — not  those  who  furnished   reports  of 
hospital  cases  to  medical  journals — bat  all 
who  ventured  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  hospital  reporters.     He  lived  long 
enough,  not  merely  to  acquiesce  in  the  pub- 
lication of  hospital  cases  in  this   Journal, 
but  quietly    to  transfer   whole   pages    and 
sheets  of  our  reports  to  his  own  quarterly 
farrago.     He  lived  long  enough,  not  only  to 
repent  him  of  the  language   he   had   once 
held  with  regard  to  hospital  reporters,  but 
actually  to  offer  a  premium  to  students,  who 
might  furnish  him  with  reports ;  that  pre- 
mium being  a  complete  set  of  his  own  jour- 
nal, wherein  he  had  recommended   the  ex- 
pulsion of  papils  convicted  of  the  offence, 
to  the  commission  of  which  he  afterwards 
held  out  such  irresistible  inducements. 
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There  is  a  class  of  persons,  to  wliose  un- 
derstauding  ISature  has  been  sufficiently 
bountiful  to  enable  them,  like  pigs,  to  smell 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and 
to  make  a  reluctant  sacrifice  of  individual 
prejudice,  to  what  they  have  sagacity  enough 
to  perceive  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  community'-.  Tliere  is  also  a  class, 
whose  intellect  is  of  more  contracted  dimen- 
sions, and  from  whose  stock  of  ignorance, 
no  experience,  or  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, subtract  one  iota  of  imbecility.  To 
this  latter  class  belongs  the  individual  who 
has  just  broached  his  plan  for  the  revival  of 
a  system  of  "  Hole  and  Corner"  surgery,  in 
our  public  hospitals.  Time  flows  in  vain  for 
a  person  of  his  intellectual  calibre ;  and  expe- 
rience, wliich  enlarges  the  perceptions  of  a 
healthy  mind,  serves  only  to  confirm  his 
prejudices,  and  to  render  his  obtuseness  in- 
curable. His  understanding  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual, what  clay  is  in  the  chemical  world  ; 
for,  as  that  substance  furnishes  the  ex- 
ception to  the  expansive  powers  of  heat,  so 
his  intellect  contracts  under  the  influence  of 
those  rays  of  knowledge,  which  expand 
the  sphere  of  other  men's  acquisitions.  He 
does  not  perceive  that  the  new  source  of 
knowledge  which  The  Lancet  opened  to 
the  profession  and  the  community,  by  the 
publication  of  hospital  reports,  has  become 
an  integral  portion  of  the  stock  of  public  in- 
formation. He  does  not  perceive,  and  he  is, 
in  all  probability,  incapable  of  perceiving, 
the  absurdity  of  suggesting  schemes  for 
cutting  off  this  supply  of  information  from 
the  public.  Still  less  does  he  perceive  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  the  surgeons  of  pub- 
lic hospitals  have  a  right  to  take  any  steps 
which  may  deprive  the  public  of  the  means 
of  knowing  in  what  manner  those  function- 
aries discharge  their  public  duties.  Hospital 
surgeons  are  the  paid  and  responsible  ser- 
vants of  the  public  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  great  collateral  advantages  connected 
with  the  possession  of  hospital  surgeoncies, 
and  the  manner  ia  which  these  advantages 


are,  in  many  instances,  monopolised  by  par- 
ticular families,  it  is  obvious  that  the  public 
would  have  no  security  for  the  adequate  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  hospital  surgeons, 
unless  those  functionaries  were  amenable  to 
public  opinion.  Take  away  all  responsi- 
bility, and  you,  at  the  same  time,  remove 
all  check  upon  that  corrupt  desire,  whicli 
too  frequently  prompts  men  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  their  families,  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  the  public.  Sir  Astley  Coopeb 
once  openly  avowed,  that  all  the  oflScial  sur- 
gical situations  in  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's 
Hospitals,  were  filled  by  his  nephews,  god- 
sons, and  apprentices.  The  worthy  Baro- 
net made  this  avowal  with  his  characteristic 
simplicity,  not  perceiving  the  inevitable  in- 
ference which  the  "reptile  press"  would 
draw  from  it,  namely,  that  the  individuals 
who  hold  these  situations,  were  indebted  for 
them  not  to  superior  ability,  but  to  corrupt 
influence.  Such  a  system  of  patronage,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the 
evil  would  be  ten  thousand-fold  aggravated, 
if  there  were,  not  only  no  fair  competition 
for  the  oflfice  of  hospital  surgeon,  but  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  adequate  discharge  of  its 
duties.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  that  there  should  be  no 
institutions  in  this  country  purporting  to 
afford  succour  to  the  destitute  sick,  than 
that  the  doors  of  our  hospitals  should  be 
closed  against  the  public,  and  the  operating 
theatres  made  a  secret  arena,  where  inex- 
perienced tyros  might  attempt  to  improve 
themselves  in  their  profession,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  human  suffering  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted, or  humanlife  unjustifiably  destroyed. 
One  of  the  arguments  urged  by  our  con- 
temporary in  favour  of  the  suppression  of 
hospital  reporters,  has,  we  believe,  the 
merit  of  originality  ;  at  any  rate,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  has  hitherto  had  the 
anility  to  give  printed  currency  to  such  an 
argument.  The  public,  he  says,  are  singu- 
larly ignorant  of  the  arcana  of  medical 
science  j  therefore,  no  attempt  ought  to  be 
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made  to  convey  information  to  them  on  pro- 
fessional subjects.  The  writer  reverses  tlie 
prayer  in  the  liturgy,  and,  as  the  public  are 
already  ignorant,  beseeches  that  their  dark- 
ness may  never  be  lightened.  To  an  ordi- 
nary apprehension  it  might  seem  that,  if 
the  public  information  with  respect  to  medi- 
cal subjects  be  below  par,  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  general  intelligence  on  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  such  defect  of  infor- 
mation would  be  best  corrected  by  creating 
and  diffusing  an  interest  for  a  science  so 
little  understood  and  appreciated,  "  No," 
says  our  enlightened  contemporary,  "  the 
public  are  singularly  ignorant  of  medical 
subjects  ;  and  it  is  not  the  interest  of  prac- 
titioners that  they  should  be  let  into  the 
secrets  of  the  profession."  This  is,  indeed, 
the  language  of  a  charlatan,  and  might  well 
beseem  a  Scotch  doctor,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  pilulis  e  mica  ftanis  for  his  fe- 
male patients,  and  that  too,  not  merely  in 
hypochondriacal  cases,  but  in  a  complaint 
demanding  such  energetic  therapeutic  agents 
as  amenorrhaea.  Our  contemporary  knows 
and  feels  that  we  speak  advisedly,  and,  if 
we  refrain  for  the  present  from  showing  up 
some  of  the  humbugs  in  the  medical  oligar- 
chy, who  have  impudently  pretended  to  do- 
mineer over  the  great  body  of  the  profes- 
sion, our  forbearance  arises  rather  from 
contempt  than  from  want  of  materialst 


handsome  establishment  and  a  lucrative 
piactice.  From  these  facts,  /a(/iers  may 
form  some  notion  of  his  present  wretched- 
ness. The  testimonials  which  the  unhappy 
gentleman  has  laid  before  us,  and  the  per- 
sonal assurances  of  his  private  and  pro- 
fessional friends,  convince  us  that  he  is  not 
reduced  to  his  present  state  either  by  idle- 
ness or  by  dissipation  ;  and  that  his  conduct 
has  been  as  irreproachable  as  his  integrity 
is  unimpeachable. 


The  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  printed  on  the  cover  of  our 
present  Number,  will  not,  we  sincerely 
hope,  be  made  in  vain.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  who  solicits  the  support  of  his 
more  opulent  professional  brethren,  is 
pressed  to  the  earth  by  disease  and  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.  Unfortunately,  he 
has  a  large  family  of  children,  (the  majority 
daughters,)  who  look  to  him  in  vain  for  al- 
most the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and 
this,  too,  after  Iiaving  been  the  owner  of  a 


Dr.  T.  Weatherill,  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  12th  ult.,  extirpated  from  a  woman,  aged 
thirty-seven,  and  mother  of  five  children,  the 
neck  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  uteres. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  she  has  not  had  a 
bad  symptom. 

The  Doctor  promises  to  forward  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  at  an  early  period. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE      OF     POLVPUS      UTERI,      WITH     LARGE 

ENCEl'HALOID    TUMOUR    IN    THE  PELVIS 

THE    POLVPUS    REMOVED    BY    LIGATURE. 

Anne  Leach,  setat.  30,  of  spare  habit,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Jan.  %bih,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 
She  has  had  good  health  until  about  four 
months  ago,  when  she  fell  and  received  a 
severe  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 
She  suffered  much  pain  about  the  sacrum, 
and  in  a  month  after  the  accident,  began  to 
experience  uneasiness  and  difficulty  in  void- 
ing the  faices.  There  has  been  great  dis- 
charge of  reddish  ichorous  fluid  from  the 
vagina.  She  has  menstruated  but  once  since 
the  injury.  On  examination,  a  large,  rather 
firm,  insensible  tumour  was  felt  in  the  va- 
gina, of  a  pyriform  shape,  with  an  irregular 
lobulated  surface,  and  attached  by  a  narrow 
neck  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  uteri. 
She  complained  of  pain  in  the  loins,  with  a 
sense  of  bearing  down.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  discharging  the  faeces  :  a  co- 
pious discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  the  va-. 
gina. 

On  the  3d  February,  a  strong  silk  ligature 
was  passed  round  the  root  of  the  tumour, 
and  drawn  tightly  by  means  of  the  double 
canula  described  and  represented  in  Rich- 
ter's  Elements  of  Surgery,  and  always  em- 
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j)loyed  for  the  samo  purpose  by  Dr.  Gooch, 
wlio    has  kiudly  given  Iiis  opinion  in  this 
case,  and  attended  when  the  operation  was 
performed.     Some  pain  foUowed,  and  was 
relieved  by  a  dose  of  laudanum.     Tlie  liga- 
ture was  ti^jhteued  daily,   and  on  tlie  fourth 
day  the   polypus  tame  away,  whilst  the  pa- 
tient was  discharging  the  fffices.     She  had 
now  less  difficulty  in  passing  her  motions  ; 
but,  in  a  few  days,  she  complained  of  in- 
creased pain  about  the  back  and  loins;  the 
left  foot  and  leg  became  rcdematous,  and  she 
had  occasional  severe    pain  shooting  down 
the   thigh.     The    difficulty    of  passing  the 
fnsces  increased,  and  she  had  slight  glairj' 
discharge  from  the  rectum.     On  making  an 
examination,  a  large  firm  tumour  was  felt 
situated  between  the  sacrum  and  rectum, 
bulging  into  the  latter,  pushing  it  on  one 
side,  and  obstructing  the  intestine  so  con- 
siderably,  that    the    finger   could    only   be 
passed  beyond  it  after  repeated  trials,  and 
with  mucli   pain.     The  bowels   were  kept 
open  by  the  occasional  use   of  saline  ape- 
rients, and  glysters  introduced  by  means  of  a 
long  pipe  passed  up  beyond  the  tumour : 
opium  was  given  at  night  to  quiet  the  j)ain, 
Slie  left  the  Hospital  Feb.  28,  but  the  pain 
had  increased  so  much,  tliat  she  returned  in 
three   weeks.     The   tumour  had  increased 
considerably,  and,  from  its  pressure  on  the 
rectum,  had  prevented  the  discharge  of  any 
but  liquid    fieces ;    the    swelling   extended 
above  the  left  ilium  ;  the  abdomen  was  dis- 
tended and  very  painful.   The  left  thigh  and 
leg  were  enormously  swollen   and  cedema- 
tous,  and  she  complained    of  great  numb- 
ness, with    occasional   severe    pain.      Her 
pulse  was  feeble ;  there  was  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  she  was  much  reduced.     The  bow- 
els were  kej)t  open   by   glysters,  and   she 
took  nourishing  diet,  with  port  wine.     The 
swelling  in  the  pelvis  increased  ;  the  left 
extremity  became  mo're  swollen  and  painful ; 
the  fseces  were  passed  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  glysters  were  generally  re- 
turned.    The  pain  in  the  abdomen  was  very 
severe,  and  wholly  deprived  her  of  rest ;  she 
was  unable  t)  take  her  food,  her  stomach 
was  very  irritable,  and  she  had  frequent  vo- 
miting.   Slie  giew  more  feeble,  and  expired 
on  the  23d  of  April. 

On  examination,  a  large  tumour  was  found 
situated  between  the  sacrum  and  rectum, 
and  extended  above  the  brim  of  the  pefvis. 
It  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  v/hole  conca- 
vity of  the  sacrum,  and  part  of  the  leit 
ilium,  and  had  puslied  the  rectum  com- 
pletely to  the  right  side.  It  had  a  pulpy 
and  elastic  feel,  and  when  cut  into,  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  soft  brain-like  sub- 
stance. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rec- 
tum was  very  vascular,  but  its  coats  were 
not  otherwise  diseased.  The  pelvic  viscera, 
the  great  omentum,  the  lower  convolutions 


of  the  small  intestines,  and  tlie  correspond- 
ing  portion  of  tlie  abdominal  parietes  formed 
the  sides  of  an  immense  abscess,  containing 
at  least  two  pints  of  thick  aud  very  foetid 
jius.  The  parts  above  enumerated  were 
firmly  agglutinated  in  the  circumference  of 
this  purulent  collection.  The  left  jjsoas 
magnus  was  elevated  by  a  large  cyst,  con- 
taining about  a  pint  of  yellow  transparent 
fluid.  The  texture  of  the  uterus  was  natu- 
ral. Tlie  posterior  labium  of  the  os  tincaj 
exhibited  a  reddish  mark,  scarcely  elevated, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  which  showed 
where  the  polypus  had  been  attached.  There 
were  about  two  ounces  of  turbid  serum  ia 
the  pericardium  ;  and  its  .serous  membrane, 
as  well  as  that  reflected  on  the  heart,  was 
covered  with  adherent  lymph,  having  a 
lioney-comb  appearance.  The  other  organs 
were  healthy. 

CASE  OF  POLYPUS  UTERI,  IM  WHICH  THE 
TUMOUR  WAS  DETACHED  BY  SPONTANE- 
OUS ULCERATION  OF  ITS  NECK. 

E.  Wardle,  aged  27,  a  tall,  robust,  unmar- 
ried woman,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, Jan.  17,  VuJQ,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Hue,  having  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  menstruated  regularly.  Two 
days  before  admission,  profuse  bleeding  took, 
place  from  the  vagina,  accompanied  with 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  bearing 
down.  She  had  very  feeble  pulse,  and  great 
pain  in  the  head.  As  the  bleeding,  though 
partially  checked  by  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  hypogastric  region,  and  by  injection 
into  the  vaginaof  cold  water  and  solution  of 
alum,  frequently  recurred,  and  had  reduced 
her  excessively,  Dr.  Hue  referred  the  case 
to  the  surgeon  for  examination.  Mr.  Law- 
rence discovered  in  the  vagina  a  fleshy  tu- 
mour of  moderate  firmness,  twice  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  with  an  irregular  and  some- 
what granulated  surface,  and  a  slender  neck 
passing  into  the  os  tines,  which  could  be 
felt  round  it.  He  considered  it  a  case  of 
polypus  uteri,  and  the  patient  was  removed 
into  his  ward  for  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture to  the  neck  of  tlie  tumour.  Dr.  Gooch 
saw  the  case  at  Mr.  Lawrence's  request, 
and  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  ope- 
ration, for  which  every  thing  had  been  pre- 
pared ;  but  the  patient  positively  refused 
to  submit  to  it.  The  Doctor  observed,  that 
if  the  bleeding,  which  had  now  ceased  for 
some  days,  should  recur,  and  the  patient 
should  still  object  to  the  ligature,  he  thought 
that  the  neck  of  the  polypus  was  so  slender, 
tJiat  it  might  be  twisted  off  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  or  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  during  which  there  had 
been  no  further  bleeding,  the  jiatient  had 
somewhat  recovered  her  strength  and  spiiits, 
and  expressed  her  willingness  to  undergo 
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the  operation.  No  tumour,  however,  could 
now  be  discovered,  and  the  os  tincae  was  in 
its  natural  state.  When  closely  questioned, 
the  patient  represented,  that  wliilst  in  bed 
she  felt  something  pass  from  the  vagina ;  that 
it  was  a  kind  of  fleshy  substance,  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  her  fist,  of  a  dark  dirty  ap- 
pearance, and  very  offensive;  some  bleeding- 
followed,  but  stopped  soon.  She  continued 
feeble,  and  suffered  particularly  from  pain 
in  the  head,  llegarding  the  latter  symp- 
tom as  a  consequence  of  the  large  and  re- 
peated losses  of  blood,  Mr.  Lawrence  or- 
dered the  mistura  ferri  comp.,  with  nourish- 
ing diet,  and  a  few  ounces  of  port  wine 
daily.  Under  this  plan  the  headach  soon 
went  away,  and  the  strength  was  restored, 
BO  that  she  was  able  to  leave  the  Hospital 
for  the  country  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

If  the  neck  of  the  polypus  be  short,  it 
must  become  stretched  when  the  tumour  is 
expelled  from  its  original  seat  in  the  uterus, 
and  we  may  hence  explain  the  ulcerative 
process,  the  hismorrhages,  and  the  sponta- 
neous detachment  of  the  growth  which  oc- 
curred in  the  present  instance.  When  Mr. 
Lawrence  first  examined  this  case,  there 
was  in  the  vagina  a  large  quantity  of  thick 
reddish,  and  very  ofiensive  fluid,  which 
made  him  at  the  time  entertain  some  doubts 
about  tlie  nature  of  the  aflection.  'Ihis  must 
now  be  regarded  merely  as  a  mixture  of 
matter  and  blood,  proceeding  from  the  ulce- 
rated neck  of  the  tumour.  Dr.  Gooch  men-  i 
tioned  one  or  two  instances  in  which  he  had 
known  polypi  to  be  separated  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  another,  of  a  very  small  polypous 
growth,  which,  after  coming  througli  the  os 
tincse,  had  receded  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  felt 
from  the  vagina. 


On  Saturday,  May  '24th,  Mr.  Lloyd  tied 
the  brachial  artery  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  produced  by  puncture 
in  venesection. 

The  aneurismal  tumour  was  circum- 
scribed, about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  ;  it 
was  much  diminished  when  compressed, 
but  returned  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
was  removed.  Immediately  after  the  liga- 
ture was  tied,  there  was  a  total  cessation  of 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  and  a  manifest 
diminution  of  the  swelling.  In  the  evening 
the  pulse  was  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and 
there  was  slight  pulsation  in  the  tumour ; 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  was  not  sensi- 
bly increased.  The  pulsation  of  the  tumour 
continued  the  two  following  days,  since 
which  it  has  become  more  obscure,  and  has 
now  (INIay  29th)  entirely  ceased.  The  tu- 
mour is  hard,  and  cannot  be  reduced  b}' 
compression.  'I'lie  pulse  of  the  radial  artery 
is  distinctly  felt, 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


SIMPLE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  CRANIUM,  WITH 
EXTENSIVE  DEPRESSION,  UNATTENDED 
WITH  SYMPTOMS  OF  COMPRESSION  OF  THE 
BRAIN. 

INIicHAEL  IMoRRis,  a  cliild  four  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  Mary's  Ward,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  on  account  of  extensive  de- 
pression of  the  left  parietal  bone,  the  result 
of  injury.  It  was  ascertained,  upon  close 
examination,  that  the  extent  of  depressed 
bone  was  about  three  inclies  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  centre  of  the  fractured  por- 
tion was  most  depressed,  it  being  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
sound  bone.  There  was  slight  depression 
of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  a  simple 
fracture  of  the  os  humeri.  'J'he  accident  oc- 
curred from  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  cart  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  head  and  arm. 

The  child  was  admitted  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  extent  of  depression  of  the  cranium, 
he  was  perfectly  sensible.  The  head 
was  ordered  to  be  shaved,  and  the  spirit- 
wash  applied  subsequently  ;  a  dose  of  scam- 
mony  and  calomel  to  be  given  immediately. 
In  the  evening  there  was  increased  action 
of  the  pulse,  and  six  ounces  of  blood  were 
in  consequence  talcen  from  the  jugular  vein. 
The  child  was  reduced  to  syncope  by  blood- 
letting, and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the 
bowels  were  freely  evacuated. 

From  the  last-mentioned  time  to  the  close 
of  the  present  report,  (June  2d,)  the  child 
has,  in  every  respect,  done  well  ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  quite  well.  Tlie  depression  of  the 
bone,  of  course,  remains. 


CASE  OF  SIMPLE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA, 
FOLLOWED  BV  EXTENSIVE  SUPPURATION 
AND    DISEASE  OF  BONE. — AMPUTATION. 

The  Junior  Surgeon  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  amputation  below  the  knee,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

John  Challender,  stat.  39,  was  admitted 
into  Abraham's  Ward,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, lii27,  with  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia. 
He  stated,  that  on  the  I6th  of  October,  he 
received  a  blow  with  a  stick  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  leg,  of  which  he  took  no  notice  at 
the  time,  but  on  the  following  day  he  ex- 
perienced so  much  pain,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  bed.  A  poultice  was  applied, 
which  afforded  much  relief,  and  on  the  same 
evening  he  resumed  his  duties;  the  pain, 
however,  after  a  few  hours,  became  so  se- 
vere, that  he  was  comjielled  to  return  home. 
On  the  next  day  he  had  medical  advice,  and 
was  confined  for  ten  days,  at  the  expiration 
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of  wliicli  time  he  walked  about  with  the  aid 
of  sticks.  Two  months  had  elapsed  since  he 
received  tlie  accident,  when  he  applied  at 
the  Hospital. 

Upon  examination,  there  was  found  to  be 
a  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia  ;  the  man 
was  put  to  bed,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a 
swing-box.*  There  being  considerable  red- 
ness immediately  over  the  seat  of  fracture, 
without  the  other  signs  of  inflammation,  a 
poultice  was  simply  applied,  and  liouse  me- 
dicine ordered  to  be  taken  occasionally. 
Three  weeks  after  admission,  a  puncture 
was  made  in  a  small  abscess,  which  had 
formed  on  the  leg.  This  readily  healed,  the 
soap  plaster  was  applied,  and  the  leg  ban- 
dag'ed,  a  small  opening  being  left  for  the 
escape  of  matter.  In  this  condition  tlie 
limb  remained  until  the  14th  of  January, 
wlien  the  soap  plaster  was  removed,  in  con- 
sequence of  acute  pain,  and  a  large  poultice 
was  applied  over  the  leg.  The  bowels,  at 
this  time,  were  very  much  disturbed,  and 
he  was  affected  with  vomiting  and  occasional 
hiccup.  A  sinapism  was  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  three  grains  of 
quicksilver  with  chalk,  with  half  a  grain  of 
opium,,  ordered  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  This  medicine  was  continued  for  nine 
days,  with  much  benefit,  but,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time,  the  sickness  having  re- 
curred, efiervescing  medicine  was  pre- 
scribed. 

On  the  2t)th  of  February  blood  was  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  calomel  with  opium  pre- 
scribed ;  the  limb  was  removed  from  tlie 
swing-box  and  placed  ou  a  pillow,  with  tlie 
knee  flexed,  inclining  outwards,  and  the 
heel  raised.  Extensive  suppuration  was 
now  going  on,  and  small  portions  of  bone 
had  occasionally  exfoliated.  The  discharge 
continued  to  be  profuse  for  several  weeks, 
and  eventually  became  so  oftensive  that  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda  was  applied 
as  a  lotion,  which  almost  immediately  de- 
stroyed the  foctor.  The  man  was  occasion- 
ally seen  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  on  account  of 
sickness,  for  which  the  prussic  acid  was 
given  with  benefit  ;  the  general  health, 
liowever,  became  much  impaired  by  the 
long-continued  and  profuse  suppuration. 

On  the  s;4th  of  IMay,  as  die  man  was  en- 
deavouring to  raise  his  leg,  he  heard  some- 
thing crack  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  fracture  of 
the  fibula,  the  bone  having  previously  been 
destroyed  partially  bj"-  disease.     In  conse- 


*  A  machine  of  this  description  is  occa- 
sionally used  b_t  the  Junior  Surgeon  in  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  tibia.  It  is  an  old  ma- 
chine, with  a  few  improvements  (altera- 
tions, perhaps,  is  a  better  word)  ;  yet  the 
man  has  the  modesty  to  call  it  his  fracture 
«ij)paratus ! 


quence  of  the  wound  having  considerably 
enlarged,  and  the  patient's  health  being 
nfuch  impaired,  all  attempts  at  saving  the 
limb  were  abandoned,  and  amputation  was 
proposed. 

Tiie  operation  was  performed  on  the  28th, 
as  before  stated,  and  the  man  is  doing  well. 


GUY'S     HOSPITAL. 


FATAL    CASE    OF  OBLIQUE  FBACTURE  OF  THE 
TIIIGII. 

George  Martin,  a;tat.  64,  of  short  sta- 
ture, and  muscular,  was  admitted  into  Acci- 
dent Ward,  Sunday,  May  18th,  under  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  for  a  supposed  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament. 

The  patient  stated,  that  he  was  walking 
across  the  room,  when  his  great  toe,  coming 
against  some  uneven  portion  of  the  floor,  he 
was  thrown  down,  and  found  himself  quite 
incapable  of  rising.  He  was  taken  up,  and 
shortly  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Hospital. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission,  there  was  an 
evident  shortening  of  the  limb  to  the  extent 
of  an  inch  or  more.  The  knee  and  foot  were 
everted,  and  a  move  than  ordinary  degree  of 
deformity  of  the  iliigh  was  observed.  The 
crepitus,  on  extension  and  rotation,  was 
very  distinct,  but  the  mobility  of  the  great 
trochanter,  generally  noticed  in  these  cases, 
was  not  distinctly  observed.  The  nature  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
accident  had  occurred,  atonceledthe  dresser 
to  conclude,  that  it  was  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint.  The  limb  was,  however, 
laid  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  put  up  in 
splints,  as  in  an  ordinary  fracture  of  the 
sliaft.  The  patient  appeared  to  be  going  on 
well,  until  the  Saturday  alter  his  admission, 
wlien  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
but  which  he  said  he  was  frequently  sub- 
ject to.  He  also  stated,  that  for  the  last  six 
years  he  had  suffered  from  some  paralytic 
affection  of  the  sphincter  am  and  bladder,  so 
that  he  was  always  annoyed  by  an  involun- 
tary discharge  of  the  urine  and  fsEces. 

On  the  Sunday,  the  pain  in  the  abdomen 
had  considerably  increased,  and  on  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  there  was  a  swell- 
ing situated  just  above  the  pubes  reaching 
to  the  umbilicus.  The  appearance  it  pre- 
sented, the  sensation  it  communicated  to 
the  hand  on  feeling  it,  and  the  other  conco- 
mitant circumstances,  (such  as  the  age  of 
the  ])atient,  and  the  probability  of  his  hav- 
ing an  enlarged  prostate,  which  caused  the 
urine  to  dribble  away,)  led  to  the  belief  that 
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the  bladder  was  distended,  aud  a  catheter 
was  accordingly  introduced.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  urine  escaped,  and  the  swelling 
rcmuiiied.  It  was  tender  wlien  touclied  ; 
the  patient  was  feverish,  the  skin  was  hot 
and  dry,  the  toni^ue  furred ;  tlie  pulss 
small  and  quick.  The  abdomen  was  ordered 
to  be  frequently  fomented.  No  medicine 
was  prescribed. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  May  27th,  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  again  saw  the  patient  ;  the 
swelling  remained  just  the  same,  and  a  ca- 
theter was  again  introduced,  but  not  more 
than  two  ounces  of  healthy  urine  were  drawn 
off.  It  was  again  remarked,  how  much  it 
appeared  like  a  distended  bladder  ;  b\it  an 
attentive  examination  at  once  convinced  us 
that  it  was  a  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  patient's 
stools  and  urine  escaped  from  him  involun- 
tarily-. He  had  been  taking  the  chalk  mix- 
ture with  opium,  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission. The  skin  was  still  hot  and  dry  ; 
tlie  pulse  small,  quick,  and  jerky;  tlie 
tongue  dry  and  fuired.  Ordered  to  fake 
five  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  eight  grains  of 
the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  every 
night. 

May  28,  Wednesday.  Tl:e  patient  had 
passed  a  restless  night,  and  this  morning- 
became  comatose.  The  abdomen  is  still  ex- 
cessively rigid. 

29.  He  expired  this  morning  at  three 
o'clock. 

Post-mortem  Examination. 

The  fractured  limb  was  first  examined. 
On  cutting  down  to  the  thigh  bone  it  was 
found  that  the  fracture  had  taken  place 
obliquely  just  below  tlie  insertion  of  the 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus.  The 
lower  portion  was  drawn  upwards  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  inches  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  portion  ;  its  projecting  end  had  per- 
forated the  adductor  magnus,  and  was  rest- 
ing in  contact  with  the  ischium.  There  was 
considerable  laceration  of  the  muscles  around 
the  fracture,  and  a  large  suppurating  cavity 
had  already  formed.  Tlius  the  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  could,  in 
some  measure,  be  accounted  for.  Various 
morbid  appearances  in  the  splanchnic  cavi- 
ties were  detected,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal :  partial  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  right  kidney  ;  complete  dis- 
organisation in  the  left,  which  was  not  one 
third  of  its  original  size.  The  ureter  of  that 
kidney  was  much  diminished  in  diameter, 
and  a  mulberry  calculus  of  moderate  size  was 
found  in  one  of  the  infundibula.  There 
was  partial  inflammution  of  the  spleen,  and 
some  traces  of  disease  in  the  lungs:  the 
brain  was  tolerably  healthy. 


Wi:STMINSTER    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. —  PHUE- 
NOI.OGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — In  the  242d  Number  of  your  Jour- 
nal, (for  19th  April,)  you  have  given  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  on  which  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  oficr  you  some  remarks.  It  appears  that 
Dr.  Epps  read  to  the  Society  a  paper  "  Oa 
Insanity,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  im- 
jjortance  accruing  to  mankind  from  the  con- 
sideration of  diseases  of  the  mind.  The  opi- 
nions of  I-)r.  Epps,  however,  did  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  Mr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Ley, 
and  others,  who,  instead  of  answering  the 
arguments  employed  by  Dr.  lOpps,  pro- 
nounced, dogmatically,  on  the  independency 
of  mind  on  matter,  aud  concluded  that  Dr. 
E.'s  only  aim  was  to  introduce  phrenology. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  arguments 
of  Dr.  Epps  are  well  worth  considering,  and 
whether  they  bear  or  not  on  phrenology, 
seem  to  be  derived  from  correct  observa- 
tions. Dr.  Epps  first  mentioned  the  evils 
resulting  from  considering  insanity  incura- 
ble, and  traced  this  to  a  belief  entertained 
of  mind  being  distinct  fiom  matter  in  re- 
spect to  its  manifestations.  1  would  ask, 
is  there  a  single  proof  of  manifestation  of 
mind,  unaccompanied  by  matter  ■?  Is  there 
any  state  of  sublunary  entity  which  is  im- 
material, or  which  is  manifested  to  the 
senses  in  an  immaterial  stiape  ?  Children, 
and  old  women  talk  of  ghosts  and  witches, 
but  they  never  make  other  people  see  them. 
If  insanity  be  really  a  disease  of  immateria- 
lity, and  if  immateriality  be  really  indepen- 
dent of  corporeal  impressions,  then  is  in- 
sanity incurable,  as  all  attempts  to  cure 
material  agency  must  be  futile.  Let  us,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  admit  such  a  position, 
and  let  us  observe  the  results  of  such  belief. 
Insanity,  being  believed  incurable,  will  be 
neglected  ;  thousands  of  valuable  minds  will 
he  lost  to  the  world,  and  cruelty  will  be 
allowed  to  be  exercised  on  individuals  ima- 
gined to  be  dead  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
they  will  be  imprisoned  during  their  lives, 
and  tliere  will  be  no  interest  in  prolonging 
a  life  so  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  insanity  is  shown  to  be  but  an  irre- 
gularity in  tlie  operations  of  t!ie  brain,  the 
mind's  instrument,  from  disordered  circula- 
tion of  blood,  organic  disease,  or  affections 
by  means  of  injurious  substances  applied  to 
the  external  senses,  then  will  attempts  be 
made  to  remove  the  several  causes,  and 
hence  will  tlie  instrument  be  restored  to  its 
natural  functions. 

JMy  first  object  will  be  to  show,  that 
mind  does  actually  depend  on  matter  for  its 
manifestations. 
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]\Ian  only  feels  by  Uie  aid  of  nerves  dis- 
persed tlirougli  Ills  body,  and  terminating  in 
Iiis  brain  ;  he  only  commands  his  actions  by 
the  impulse  given  to  liis  nervous  system, 
through  the  uiediiuu  of  his  brain  ;  expe- 
rience enables  us  to  ascertain,  that  man 
ceases  to  feel  in  those  parts  of  his  l)ody  of 
which  the  communication  is  intercepted  ; 
we  must,  then,  admit,  that  sensation  does 
not  reside  in  those  parts,  but  in  tlie  origin 
of  the  nerves,  and,  as  the  nerves  emanate 
from  the  brain,  we  must  consider  that  to  be 
the  focus  of  mind.  Thus  1  liave  traced 
motion  and  sensation  from  their  terminations 
to  their  sources.  Now,  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  dependinu  on  tlie 
development  of  brain,  I  may  add,  in  infancy 
tlie  mind  is  infantile,  and  its  instrument 
soft  and  but  partially  developed  ;  as  it  be- 
comes harder,  the  first  gleams  of  tliouglit 
appear,  and,  with  them,  the  powers  of  wil- 
ling and  beginning  motion.  In  senility  the 
mind  is   enfeebled,   and  the   brain  is  dete 


ral  consequences,  of  which  we  now  tinder- 
stand  the  mechanism,  the  cause,  and  the 
manner  of  action.  If  the  autjiority  of  great 
names  is  necessary  to  substantiate  my  jiosi- 
tions,  abundant  evidence  v.'ill  be  found  ia 
i\l.  Gall's  work,  "  Sur  les  fonctions  dii  Cer- 
veau;"  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  "Compa- 
rative Anatomy;"  JNlorgagni,  "  De  Sedibus 
et  causis  Morborum  ;"  Spurzheim,  in  his 
various  works  ;  Clutterbuck,  "  On  Fever." 
'J'he  facts  already  brouglit  forward  suffi- 
ciently support  my  assertion,  that  insanity 
is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  and,  indeed,  were 
it  necessary,  innumerable  are  the  proofs 
which  might  still  be  adduced.  Having 
proved  that  the  mental  phenomena  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  brain  for  their  manifesta- 
tions, we  may  infer,  that  a  disordered  mani- 
festation is  a  symptom  of  a  diseased  brain. 
To  support  this  position,  1  shall  quote  a 
passage  from  tlie  work  of  the  illustrious 
Bayle,  "  Traite  des  ]Maladies  du  Cerveau," 
— '"'  Les  causes  morales  ue  concourent  pas 


riorated.  In  the  meridian  of  life  it  is  largest,  I  moins  puissaniment,  que  les  causes  phy- 
aud  more  supplied  with  blood,  and  its  ope-  I  siques  a  la  production  de  la  meningite  chro- 
rations  more  powerful  and  more  numerous  ;  I  nique,  par  Taction  directe  qu'elles  exercent 
when  it  is  wanting,  phrenic  life  is  wanting  i  sur  le  cerveau,  qui  est  I'mstrument  imme- 
also,  and  when  it  is  e.-:ceedingly  developed,  j  diat  de  rintelligencc.  Ccs  causes  se  rap- 
its  operations  are  precocious  ;  when  injured  j  portent  presque  toujours  aux  affections 
by  severe  blows,  its  functions  are  anniliilat-  !  morales,  el  quelquelois  a  I'exercise  des 
ed  ;  when  excited  artiiicially,  its  operations    facultes  intellecluelles."     Principles  found 


are  more  manifested  ;  when  it  is  robbed  of 
its  natural  stimulus,  the  blood,  its  effects 
are  suspended  ;  when  acted  upon  by  heat, 
or  artificial  excitement,  its  operations  are 
more  acute  ;  and  when  influenced  by  cold, 
its  evidence  is  destroyed  ;  the  brain  being 
diseased,  the  mind  is  diseased  also — (epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  and  such  diseases  as  injure 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  produce  sudden 
and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  connexion 
of  ideas) — sane,  and  its  jurisdiction  is  un- 
impaired. Such  are  the  inseparable  affini- 
ties between  mind  and  matter.  Whether 
the  brain  may  require  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple, superadded  for  the  manifestation  of 
its  powers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  to 
investigate  this  is  the  province  of  the  meta- 
})hysician,  and  into  these  subtile  and  per- 
plexed disquisitions  I  have  no  design  to 
enter,  so  true  is  that  saying  of  JMontaigne's, 
when  we  attempt  to  cany  knowledge  far — 
"  tout  Ji nit  dans  I'eblouissement" — 1  shall  con- 
tent myself  in  weighing  those  jirinciples 
which  are  deduced  from  a  candid  view  of 
natural  facts,  which  are  self-evident,  con- 
firmed by  constant  experience,  and  approved 
by  reason.  1  tliink  it  will  be  readily  grant- 
ed me,  that  experience  is  the  surest  guide  ; 
by  the  aid  of  experience  we  have  discover- 
ed, in  the  properties  of  matter,  modes  of 
action,  the  etfects  of  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  supernatural  efforts  by  the  ages 
which  liave  preceded  us,  but  are  at  this 
moment  contemplated  as  simple  and  natu- 


ed  upon  observation,  con  firmed  by  expe- 
rience, drawn  from  nature  herself,  have 
pointed  out  the  organic  parts  by  means  of 
which  the  faculties  of  mind  become  appa- 
rent ;  but  my  observations  upon  these  par- 
ticulars shall  be  reserved  for  a  future 
letter. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  objections  urged  against 
Dr.  Epps's  paper.  Mr.  Bennett  does  not 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kpps,  that 
mind  comes  from  matter  ;  he  rejects,  in. 
toto,  the  doctrine  of  i)hienology,  upon  which 
Dr.  Epps's  paper  is  founded,  for  several  rea- 
sons— Istly,  'I'hat  the  brain  had  been  dis- 
sected many  thousand  years,  and  nothing 
known  of  its  functions  ;  'indly.  That  there 
was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
brain  of  man  and  animals  ;  3dly,  That  the 
experiments  of  Tlourens  and  Magendie  had 
totally  disproved  it ;  4tlily,  That  the  frog 
had  no  cerebellum. 

To  prove  the  absurdity  of  these  objec- 
tions there  appears  to  be  a  very  obvious 
method,  and  a  most  conclusive  argument : — 
Does  dissection  alone  discover  function  1 — 
Can  l\Ir.  Bennett  jioint  out  a  nerve  of  motion 
from  one  of  sensation  1  The  cerebral  sur- 
faces are  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of 
the  intellectual  faculties — (Vide  Magendie, 
I\L  Gall,  M.  Desnioulins,  and  others.) — 
Hude  experiments,  performed  ujion  the 
lower  animals,  cannot  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive evidence ;   but  if  so,   to  a  certaia 
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extent,  we  may  add  to  the  innumerable 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  science  of  phreno- 
logy, thoseof  Flourens  and  Rlagendie,  which 
tend  to  prove,  tliat  the  mechanical  injuries 
of  the  cerebellum  and  lobes  of  tlie  brain  do 
not  cause  pain,  or  muscular  contraction,  but 
tliat  pain  ensues  from  injuries  of  the  nerves, 
medulla  oblongata,  spinal  chord,  and  cor- 
pora quadrigemina ;  hence  M.Flourens  comes 
to  tlie  conclusion, — "  Les  lobes  cerebraux 
sont  done  I'organe  unicjue  des  sensations," 
as  also  Rlagendie  ;"  'We  may  say  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  "  Ex  ore  tuo  contemuaberis." — 
That  the  frog  possesses  a  cerebellum,  dis- 
section weU  proves,  and  for  more  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  vide  Carus's  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 

Dr.  Barry,  it  appears,  had  been  engaged 
in  a  very  rude  experiment  upon  a  f^uinea- 
pig,  to  ascertain  tlie  functions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  had,  in  his  opinion,  disproved 
the  assertion,  "  that  this  part  presides  over 
the  generative  system." 

Various  wise  saws  and  waggish  opinions 
fell  from  other  "  esprit  forts,"  at  tlie  So- 
ciety, but  some  opinions  are  best  treated 
■with  contempt;  seriously  to  confute  them 
is  a  labour  1  sliall  decline.  That  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  org:an  of  I'amour  physique, 
repeated  proofs  have,  in  m3'  inquiries  pre- 
sented themselves  ;  yet,  to  the  innumerable 
facts  already  brought  forward  in  the  works 
of  phrenologists,  I  may  add  one,  as  a  still 
further  coiroboration  : — The  cerebellum, 
when  stimulated  by  contiguous  disease,  as 
diseased  cervical  vertebrae,  frequently  pro- 
duces violent,  obstinate,  and  involuntary 
priapism.  Of  this  phenomenon  I  have  seen 
several  cases  ;  and,  with  a  view  of  still  fur- 
tlier  elucidating  this  subject,  I  have  com- 
menced a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  not  without  astonish- 
ment I  reflect  that  Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  ex 
pense  of  reason  and  judgment,  should  suffer 
himself  to  utter  such  absurdities.  1  ara 
given  to  understand,  Mr.  B.  has  been  elect- 
ed demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  the  London 
University.  The  idea  that  mind  comes  from 
matter  is  tinctured  with  materialism,  and 
we  may,  perhaps,  say  for  Mr.  Bennett  what 
l^aterculus  said  for  Cato,  "  Quia  aliter  esse 
non  potui." 

The  reflections,  as  well  as  facts,  which 
have  proceeded,  are,  I  think,  abundant!) 
sufficient  to  create  the  most  powerful  and 
interesting  motives  to  determine  all  wise 
men  to  contemplate,  instead  of  admitting 
Unintelligible  hypotheses  fatal  to  a  niulti- 
*ude  of  unliappy  beings,  to  observe  nature, 
deduce  from  experience,  and  no  longer  im- 
pose silence  by  saying — "  The  oracle  has 
spoken."  1  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A    PlinENOLOCIST. 

Birmingham,  May  1(5,  la'^rS. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  I  find  I  shall  have  occasion,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  investigation,  to 
refer  to  some  of  my  former  letters,  pub- 
lished under  the  signature  of  "  Brutus,"  I 
shall,  in  future,  continue  to  employ  this 
cognomen,  instead  of  that  of 

VlBGINIUS. 


Lettee  II. 

Sir, — After  the  sum  granted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1799,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  had  been  issued  to  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  'I'reasury,  as  we  read  in 
the  returns  furnished  to  that  House,  "By 
order  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,"  that  House  is  in- 
formed, that  the  Museum  itself  was  delivered 
to  tlie  care  of  the  late  Corporation  of  Sur- 
geons. This  Corporation,  which  should  be 
mentioned  when  acts  of  monopoly  and  tyran- 
nical oppression  are  recorded,  died  in  less 
than  twelve  months  afterwards,  leaving  issue 
the  ]{oyal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  old  folks,  although 
they  contrived  to  enjoy  and  aggrandise 
themselves  out  of  the  rents,  profits  and  pro- 
ceeds, ever  came  into  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  descend- 
ed to  their  successors,  the  present  worthy 
family,  on  certain  conditions.  One  of  these, 
and  the  principal  one  too,  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled. 

The  condition  to  which  I  allude  is,  that 
there  should  be  an  inventory,  or  catalogue, 
taken  of  that  part  of  the  estate,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  tlie  money  was  granted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  issued  by  the  said 
Lords  Commissioners  of  his  IMajesty's  Trea- 
sury ;  as  I  believe  all  royal  and  Parliamen- 
tary grants  of  money  generally  are.  It  was 
necessary,  of  course,  that  ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  informed  of  this  fact ;  and 
tliere  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  in  due 
time,  it  will  transmit  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council  of  the  College  for  their  information. 

This  part  of  the  estate,  the  Museum,  was 
removed  from  Mr.  Hunter's  house  to  the 
College,  then,  perhaps,  witiiout  an  appro- 
priate front  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  the 
year  1806  ;  and  there  were  at  that  time  two 
catalogues  ;  one  explanatory  of  tiie  prepa- 
rations in  the  gallery,  the  other  of  the  mor- 
bid preparations.  It  remains  for  the  Col- 
lege to  explain,  why  there  is  not  at  present 
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any  catalogue  at  all ;  and  also  the  meaning 
of  the  following  statement,  which  appears 
in  the  Report  of  tlie  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Ilunterian  Museum, 
held  on  the  oth  of  August,  1826.  'Iht-, 
Board  of  Curators  informs  the  Trustees, 
"  Tliat  till  the  year  1816,  tvhen  the  colleclion 
was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  it  was  im- 
possible for  this  Board  to  commence  the 
preparation  of  a  descriptive  catalogue,"  1 
have  not  any  doubt,  that  this  official  quib- 
ble, to  give  it  the  mildest  ajipellalion,  was 
intended  to  deceive  ;  for  in  the  Refutation  of 
Charges,  &:c.,  published  by  the  College,  may 
be  found  as  follows  ;  "  On  the  completion  of 
the  Museum,  and  the  admission  of  visitors, 
the  want  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  was 
soon  felt  and  expressed  ;  and  the  Board  of 
Curators  in  the  year  1813,  prepared  a  printed 
syllabus  to  gratify  scientific  visitors." 
Whetber  or  not  "  all  the  Curators  were 
joint  labourers  in  this  great  work,"  a  little 
pamphlet  of  six  or  eight  leaves,  which  your 
readers  will  not  fail  to  observe,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  end  of  seven  years,  may  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  minutes  of  that  Board , 
to  which  we  are  referred  for  a  proof,  that 
what  was  earnestly  desired  by  tlie  trustees 
of  the  Rluseum  (a  descriptive  catalogue,) 
"  has  ever  been  a  desideratum  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Board  of  Curators." 

Let  me  examine  this  matter  more  atten- 
tively, in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  ;  and, 
if  possible,  to  gather  the  meaning  out  of  so 
much  confusion.  The  Museum  is  removed 
from  Mr.  Hunter's  house  in  the  year  1806  ; 
it  is  completed  in  the  yea-r  1813,  and  a  syl- 
labus prepared.  There  is  not  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  account  tlius  far  ;  but 
when  we  are  afterwards  informed,  that  the 
Museum  was  not  removed  to  its  present  si- 
tuation till  the  year  1816,  we  naturally  in- 
quire, In  how  many  situations  it  has  been, 
from  the  time  it  was  removed  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  house  in  1806,  to  the  year  1816  ? 
Again,  if  it  were  impossible  to  commence 
the  preparation  of  a  descriptive  catalogue, 
till  the  last  mentioned  period,  what  have 
become  of  the  two  original  catalogues? 
Burned!  But  when?  Not  before  1816; 
ergo,  the  College  was  for  ten  years  employed 
in  thinking  about  commencing  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  descriptive  catalogue  ;  or,  there 
was  not  any  thinking  at  all  about  the  mat- 
ter. A  clear  account  of  tilings  is  very  dif- 
ficult on  some  occasions  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  "  standing 
orders"'  of  the  Council  of  the  College 

But  how  rests  the  matter  at  the  present 
time!  Atthequarterly  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees before  alluded  to,  held  on  Saturday  the 
.5th  day  of  August,  1826,  they  are  informed, 
"  That  the  conservator  has  commenced  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy ;  that  the  description  of  the  morbid 


preparations  in  spirit  will  be  completed  by 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  Fe- 
bruary next ;  that  the  morbid  ))reparations, 
not  in  spirit,  will  be  desciibud  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  in  August  next ;  and  that 
the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  preparations 
in  the  gallery  will  be  completed  in  the  three 
years  thence  ensuing."  Truly,  Sir,  this  is  a 
wonderful  description  of  College  manage- 
ment and  progression !  and  when  the  cata- 
logue is  produced,  it  will  of  course  be  quite 
new  and  unexpected.  I  hope  all  the  Council 
will  live  to  witness  the  delivery  of  this  ex- 
traordinary joint-stock  company's  labour  ; 
but  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  depart 
this  lif(;  before  that  consummation  is  accom- 
plished, they  will  certainly  be  remembered 
in  the  next  ensuing  Hunterian  oration. 

It  is  not  my  intention.  Sir,  to  dwell  upon 
those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  already 
full}'  known  to  the  members  of  tliis  College, 
and  to  the  public,  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  elucidation  of  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  Returns  "  by  orderof  the  Coun- 
cil," to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  past 
conduct  of  the  College,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  this  Museum,  in  not  having  prepared 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  its  contents,  al- 
though it  is  on  record,  supported  by  the  best 
authorities,  that  one  might  have  been  pre- 
pared in  less  than  twelve  months ;  locking 
up  the  collection  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  certainly  not  for  the  gratification  of 
scientific  visitors,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  collec- 
tion was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Col- 
lege;  demonstrate  very  clearly,  if  no  other 
proofs  could  be  afforded,  that  those  who 
have  had  the  management  of  the  College 
affairs,  up  to  the  present  period,  have  not 
in  tliis  respect  been  wortliy  the  confidence 
of  bis  ^lajesty,  his  Parliament,  or  his  people. 
vVnd  now,  with  that  liberality  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  most  corporate  bo- 
dies, the  Licentiates  of  the  Ro^^al  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  graduates  in  medi- 
cine of  any  of  tlie  Universities  of  the  United. 
Kingdom  ;  and  regularly  admitted  members 
of  any  of  the  legally  constituted  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom;  are  al- 
lowed tiie  extensive  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  Museum,  on  such  days,  and  during  such 
hours,  as  it  shall  be  open  for  general  exhi- 
bition, upon  entering  their  names  in  the 
book  provided  for  tliat  purpose.  These 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  surgeons  and  as- 
sistant surgeons  in  the  aimy,  ordnance, 
navy,  and  East  India  Company's  service, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  names,  must  insert 
their  respective  ranks,  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  favour  of  being  admitted  to 
the  Museum,  when  it  is  open  tor  general  ex- 
hibition, which,  1  suppose,  means  to  every 
person. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  davs  and  hours  of 
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admission  to  (be  Museum,  will  not,  I  consi- 
der, be  out  of  place  in  tins  letter.  Another 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  College 
received  this  collection,  was,  "  That  it 
should  be  open  four  hours  in  the  forenoon, 
twodaj-s  evei'y  week."  The  Collesje,  there- 
fore, is  not,  perha[>s,  to  blame  for  this  limit- 
ed admission  ;  but  1  should  advise  the  Coun- 
cil, before  they  agaiu  apply  to  Parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing-  anatomical  dis- 
abilities, toleiirn,  that  trom  tv/elve  to  four 
o'clock  is  not  the  forenoon  ;  and  that  there 
is  not  any  one  act  of  the  legislature  more 
oppressive  than  their  own  arbitrary  by-laws, 
standing  orders,  and  rej^ulations.  First, 
bum  these  ;  then  obtain  permission  of  the 
trustees  to  open  the  iMuseum  every  day ; 
and,  lastly,  apply  to  Parliament  for  assist- 
ance. 

ViRGINIUS. 


jMedical  assistants. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  a  general  practitioner,  sincerely 
desirous  of  raising  the  condition  of  assistants, 
I  was  much  chagrined,  on  calling  some  little 
time  past  at  the  Lancet  Office,  to  find  so 
Tery  few  signatures  attached  to  the  list,  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  allow  to  be  left  there  ; 
and  most  unwillingly  was  I  compelled  to 
think,  that  if  assistants  were  so  negligent 
of  their  own  interests,  as  not  to  wish  to 
make  an  effort  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  their  present  miserable  and  degraded 
situation,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  other 
persons,  however  ardent  they  might  be  in 
their  desires,  to  render  them  any  assistance. 
Under  this  impression,  I  gave  up  the  idea 
of  stirring-  further  in  the  affair.  A  casual 
interview  yesterday  with  the  writer  of  one 
of  the  former  letters  on  the  subject,  which 
appeared  in  your  truly  valuable  publication, 
leads  me  to  imagine  I  was  wrong  in  the 
opinion  I  then  formed.  1  find  from  him, 
that  many  more  names  would  have  been 
signed,  had  not  an  idea  prevailed,  tliat  the 
original  mover  had  abandoned  the  cause  ; 
and  it  seems  manv  imagined  the  list  at 
Callow  and  Wilson's,  and  that  at  your  office, 
■were  left  bv  difierent  persons.  Feeling  con- 
vinced. Sir,  there  are  a  number  of  spirited 
and  well-informed  young  men,  assistants, 
who  would  gladly  join  in  any  scheme  by 
which  their  resiicctability,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  comfort,  might  be  increased, 
(most  assuredly  it  -will  not  be  so  before 
needed,)  1  now  take  the  liberty  of  throw- 
ing myself  on  your  generosity  for  an  inser- 
tion of  this  letter,  and  that  by  some  remarks 
ofyour  own,  you  will  call  the  attention  of 


those  interested,  to  the  subject  of  its  con- 
tents. I  -would  suggest,  that  those  who 
have  already  signed  the  list,  should  meet  to- 
gether, for  which  purpose  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  offer  the  use  of  my  house,  (en- 
closed you  have  ray  card,)  we  could  then 
consider  the  propriety  of  a  public  meet- 
ing. Let  there  be  but  a  beginning  made, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  witli  your  able  assist- 
ance, we  shall  find  plenty  of  supporters ; 
and  that  before  five  years,  an  assistant,  in- 
stead of  being  as  he  now  is,  little  better 
paid  than  a  livery  servant,  and  sometimes 
less  thought  of,  will  hold  that  rank  in 
society  his  education  entitles  him  to,  and 
his  services  so  richly  deserve.  You  have 
alreadv,  Sir,  done  much  good  for  the  pro- 
fession ;  end  I  rest  confident,  that  when  so 
large  a  field  is  opened  for  your  benevolent 
exertions,  as  that  afroided  by  the  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  assistants  generally,  you 
will  not  cease  to  give  your  powerful  aid, 
until  you  have  attained  the  much-wished 
for,  and  long  necessary  reform.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  give  my  address  to  any  gentlemail 
desiring  to  aid  the  cause.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
L. 

Upper  Seymour  Street,  Povtman  Square, 
May  18. 


AMPUTATION    OF    THE    JAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir,  —  It  happened  that  The  Lancet, 
No.  24-2,  did  not  come  to  my  hands  till  this 
day,  when  a  friend  pointed  out  to  me  your 
account  of  a  paper  of  mine,  on  amputation  of 
the  jaw,  read  at  the  Jledico  (ihirurgical 
Society  on  April  8th.  I  request  the  favour 
of  you  to  allow  me  to  explain  some  errors 
therein. 

On  the  three  preceaiug  meetings  (after 
my  paper  was  delivered)  I  had  made  a  point 
of  being  present,  but  the  unusual  length  of 
j\lr.  lirodie's  valuable  communication  on 
injuries  of  the  head,  del-ayed  the  reading  of 
mine  till  I  was  unable  to  attend.  A  circum- 
stance which  1  much  regretted ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  the  wish  to  afford  explanation,  if 
required,  I  hoped  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  discussion  likely  to  arise  on  so  in- 
teresting a  subject. 

The  operation  was  perfoi-med  by  Dr. 
Mayor  of  Lausanne  (not  Berne)    and  the 


The  address  of  this  gentleman  is  left  at 


our  Office. 


LITHOTOMY  IN  THE  HORSE. 


Sid 


recovery  took  place  under  every  disadvan- 
tage. Severe  small-pox,  ten  diiys  after  the 
operation,  and  a  t'orniidably  attack  ot"  erysi- 
pelas at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

The  narrative  was  drawn  up  from  memory 
several  montlis  after  the  occurrence,  and 
without  any  communication  with  Dr.iNIayor: 
but  after  an  attentive  reconsideration  of  the 
case.  It  is  clear  tliat  I  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posinij  the  whole  of  the  parotid  to  have 
been  removed.  It  is  probable  that  I  was 
deceived  by  the  granulated  appearance  of 
the  fattj'  substance  lying  over  and  inter- 
mingled witli  it,  and  by  one  of  those  dis- 
eased lymphatic  glands  which  are  some- 
times foimd  imbedded  in  the  parotid  itself. 
Parts,  however,  are  so  altered  and  so  pushed 
out  of  their  natural  position,  by  diseases  of 
this  character,  that  a  by-stander  cannot 
easil_y  recognise  them.  As  I  was  not  the 
operator,  this  error  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance ;  my  aid  being  confined  to  the  tying 
of  arteries. 

With  respect  to  the  unnecessary  torture, 
supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  pa- 
tient, I  confidently  rely  on  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  operator,  whose  talents  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing 
on  other  occasions  ;  but  in  the  conduct  of 
an  operation  so  recently  introduced,  and  of 
which  so  very  few  cases  are  on  record, 
every  circumstance  cannot  suggest  itself  at 
once.  The  carotid  had  been  tied  in  all  the 
cases  then  known,  either  to  Dr.  Mayor  or 
myself.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be 
always  necessary,  but  looking  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  size  which  blood-vessels 
attain  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  disease,  it 
never  occurred  to  either  of  us,  that  the  pre- 
caution could  be  safely  omitted.  At  any 
rate  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  best 
surgeon,  or  anatomist,  can  form  an  opinion 
of  its  necessity  without  seeing  the  case. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  L.  WlCAN. 

Ulster  Place,  28th  May,  1328. 


LITHOTOMV  IN  THE  HORSE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

SrR, — I  perceive  from  Mr.  Lucas's  letter 
in  your  Journal,  of  the  12th  April  last, 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  operation  of  li- 
thotomy in  the  horse  having  been  previously 
performed  with  success,  lor  his  informa- 
tion, and  encouraged  by  your  desire  to  be 
possessed  of  the  particulars  of  the  opera- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  transmit  the  following 
account  of  a  case  in  which  I  operated  suc- 


cessfully some  years  ago  ;  it  was  ptihlished 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr. 
James  White,  in  the  London  Medical  and 
Phj-sical  Journal,  for  October  li)2  !■.*  About 
the  same  period  an  account  of  it  was  also 
given  in  the  Sporting  ^Magazine,  and  sub- 
sequently it  has  been  (juoted  by  Mr.  Per- 
cival,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  his  valuable  lectures. 
1  do  not  take  credit  to  myself  as  the  first 
operator  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  for  Lafosse, 
in  his  "  Dictionnaire  d'llippiatrique," 
published  in  177.),  mentions  one  wherein 
lie  succeeded  in  cutting  for  the  stone. 

But  his  mode  of  operating  was  compli- 
cated, as  he  made  two  lateral  incisions  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  W' hereas  by  the 
mode  I  pursued  the  whole  was  simplified, 
and  the  stone  very  readily  extracted. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.MOGFORD,  V.  S. 

Guernsey,  17th  JMay,  1828. 

"  Case  of  Lithotomy  successfully  performed  nn 
a  Horse,  ccrhmunicated  by  James  White, 
Esq.  Veterinary  Surgeon." 

"  To  the  Editors  oj  the  London   Medical 
AND  Physical  Journ4L." 

"  Gentlemen, — The  following  account 
of  the  extraction  of  a  stone  from  a  horse's 
bladder,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  W.  jNIogford,  who  was  some  years  ago 
my  pupil  and  assistant,  and  is  now  a  re- 
spectable practitioner  at  North  Lew,  near 
Okehampton,  Devon.  Should  you  think 
it  worth  the  notice  of  3'our  readers,  I  will 
thank  you  to  insert  it  in  your  valuable 
JournaL 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  White." 

Wells,  Somerset,  Aug.  9th,  1824. 

"  The  horse  is  the  property  of  James 
Veal,  Esq.,nearHatherleigh,  Devon,  When 
taken  up  to  be  broke,  he  was  found  to  be 
very  restive,  kicking  off  most  of  those  who 
attemjjtcd  to  ride  him  ;  in  consequence  of 
this  he  received  very  rough  usage  ;  and 
has  since  been  lidden  railier  hard.  When 
Mr.  Mogford  was  desired  to  attend  him,  he 
observed  a  peculiar  stiffness  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  hind  legs  ;  urine  of  a  high  co- 
lour and  pungent  smell,  and  a  dribbling  of 
urine  from  the  penis  for  some    time   after 


*  It  is  useless  to  in-int  papers  in  some 
journals.  'J'his  ojieration,  alihough  per- 
formed, and  pretended  to  be  published  four 
years  since,  is  scarcely  known  to  a  member 
of  llie  profession. — Ed.  L. 
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staling ;  pulse  between  70  and  80,  and  hard. 
By  bleeding  freely,  clysters,  fomenting  and 
embrocating  tiie  loins,  and  a  week's  rest, 
he  appeared  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
sent  to  grass.  He  soon  leaped  over  the 
gate  of  the  field,  and,  crossing  the  country, 
got  back  to  some  pasture  where  he  had  been 
usually  kept.  This  exertion  caused  a  re- 
turn of  his  complaint,  and  Mr,  Mogford  was 
again  desired  to  attend  him.  He  found 
him  in  the  same  state  as  before  described. 
Wishing  to  examine  the  bladder,  he  intro- 
duced his  hand  into  the  rectum  for  that 
purpose,  and  immediately  felt  a  hard  sub- 
stance, which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  stone 
in  the  bladder.  He  communicated  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Mr.  Fisher,  surgeon,  of  Ha- 
therleigh,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  stone,  until  he  had  made  the  ex- 
amination himself,  when  he  also  felt  it  dis- 
tinctly. ]Mr.  Mogford  then  proceeded  to 
the  operation  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Having  drawn  out  the  penis  from  the 
sheath,  or  prepuce,  he  passed  a  rod  of 
whale-bone  up  the  urethra,  until  the  end 
of  it  could  be  felt  in  the  perineum.  He 
then  cut  down  upon  the  end  of  the  rod,  and 
through  the  ojiening  thus  made  in  the  ure- 
thra he  introduced  a  director,  and  with  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury  continued  the  ©pen- 
ning as  far  as  the  left  side  of  the  anus.  He 
then  introduced  his  right  hand  into  the  rec- 
tum, and  the  two  fore  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  into  the  bladder,  and,  without  any 
difficulty,  pushed  the  stone  against  the  mid- 
dle finger,  by  which  he  guided  it  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  then  easily  forced  it 
out  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra.  The 
stone  weighed  rather  more  than  four  and  a 
lialf  ounces.  Some  parts  of  the  stone  ap- 
peared to  have  been  broken  oft"  and  left  in 
the  bladder;  tliese  were  easily  removed  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  tied  to  a 
whalebone  probe,  and  some  water.  The 
wound  quick]}'  healed,  except  a  small  ori- 
fice, through  wliich  a  part  of  the  urine  still 
passes  ;  but  the  horse  has  worked  hard  since, 
and  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it.  Mr. 
Mogford  has  no  doubt  that  a  stone  of  seven 
or  eight  ounces  might  be  thus  extracted." 


BISTRinUTION     OP    PRIZES    AT    ST.  THOMAs's 
HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — An  error,  unintentional  no  doubt, 
having  appeared  in  your  last  Number  ;  an 
endeavour,  on  my  part,  to  correct  it,  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  attributed  to  vanity.  Vou 
there  state  that  "  ihe  junior  demonstrator's 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ferron  ;"  as  I  am 


the  individual  meant,  though  my  name  is  in- 
correctly spelt,  I  must  beg  you  will  correct 
it  in  an  early  Number. 

You  also  state  that  it  has  been  since  de- 
termined to  present  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Travers  with  a  set  of  books  equal  to  the 
prize.  Now,  1  can  only  say,  that  imme- 
diately the  prize  was  adjudged  to  me  by  lot, 
Mr.  South  said  he  should  present  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Travers  with  some  mark  of  hia 
approbation,  though  '  certainly  not  equal'  to 
the  prize.  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  stating  the  pleasure  I  feel  in 
having  been  a  fellow- candidate  with  two 
such  industrious,  amiable  and  gentlemanly 
young  men  as  Messrs.  Davis  and  Travers  ; 
and  1  attribute  the  late  successful  result,  on 
my  part,  rather  to  a  gift  of  fortune  than  to 
any  superiority  in  the  examination.  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Inolis  Ferrar. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Oram — Mr.  Nicholson— Dr.  L. — Dr. 
Reece — O — Mr.  Henry  Pout — Dr.  Waldea 
—Mr.  R.  Payne. 

"  Scribbler"  is  no  scribbler  ;  he  writes 
well.  His  Letter  on  the  Infirmaries,  if 
possible,  shall  be  published  next  week  ;  his 
first  letter  must  be  authenticated,  or  it  can- 
not be  inserted. 

"  O."  has  our  thanks. 

As"  C."  authenticates  his  report,  it  shall 
be  inserted. 

"  An  Unavoidable"  is  informed,  that  we 
do  not  attack  individuals  on  anonymous  tes- 
tiinony. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  Letter 
from  Dr.  L.  of  L n. 
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Lecture   XLIV. 

You  are  now,  Gentlemen,  in  possession 
of  tlie  history  of  tlie  simple,  or  elementary  sub- 
sta7ices,  and  of  other  mutual  combinations, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  presented  to  you  by  art, 
or  are  presented  by  Nature  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  la  the  part  of  the  course  already 
gone  through,  the  most  material  facts  liave 
been  related  respecting  the  progress  of  ex- 
perimental chemistry  generally,  and  these 
facts,  especially  connected  with  the  main 
reasonings  of  the  science,  have  been  more  or 
less  touched  upon.  It  remains  now  tliat  we 
should  show  how  these  elementary  sub- 
stances combine  in  the  organic  part  of  tlie 
creation,  that  is  to  say,  in  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  ;  what  are  their  compo- 
nent parts  ;  and  the  properties  of  their  proxi- 
mate compounds. 

On  entering  •  pon  vegetable  chemistry,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  you  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  structure  of  vegetables,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  the  manner  in 
■which  the  different  products  are  elaborated, 
the  elements  which  Nature  employs  in  their 
construction  or  constitution,  and  how  these 
are  arranged,  so  as  to  form  the  infinitely  va- 
ried products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Al- 
though the  number  of  vegetable  productions 
is  so  immense,  there  exists  a  general  analogy 
between  them  ;  and  although,  as  individuals, 
they  are  intinitely  diversified  in  structure, 
character,  habitudes,  and  propensities,  yet 
taken  as  a  class,  there  is  a  similarity  be- 
tween them  which  must  strike  even  the  un- 
informed mind. 

If  you  examine  the  external  structure  of 
a  full-grown  plant,  you  will  observe  that  the 
essential  organs  of  which  it  consists,  are  the 
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root,  the  stem,  subdivided  into  brandies, 
and  these  again  hearini;'  leaves  and  flowers  ; 
and  if  you  examine  with  tlie  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope the  more  minute  structures  of  the 
different  plants,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a 
similar  arrangement  of  bearing  among  them. 
For  example,  the  rods  are  employed  fur  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  plant  to  the  soil  pro- 
per for  its  growth,  and  in  that  case  are  the 
main  instruments  of  nutrition  ;  they  take  up 
from  the  soil  such  substances  as  are  requi- 
site for  the  nutrition  of  the  vegetable.  In 
structure  they  closely  resemble  the  stem,  of 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  continu- 
ation. The  stem  of  a  full-grown  plant  exhi- 
bits upon  its  transverse  section  several  dif- 
ferent parts.  You  will  find  in  the  interior 
a  medullary  sort  of  substance,  which  is  soft, 
and  to  which  the  name  pith  has  been  given  ; 
tliat  this  is  surrounded  by  woody  fibres  of 
different  density  ;  and  then,  that  there  is  a 
a  layer  yet  more  external,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  bark,  which  is  covered  by 
a  membranous  sort  of  structure,  that  has 
been  called  cuticle,  and  it  has  been  com- 
pared, and  perhaps  not  improperly,  to  the 
cuticle  of  animals.  In  some  plants  it  is  of  a 
very  great  delicacy  ;  it  is  very  thin  and 
transparent,  and  may  be  compared  to  that 
modification  of  the  cuticle  which  covers  the 
eye  ;  in  other  plants  it  is  much  more  thick, 
and  may  be  compared  to  those  parts  of  the 
cuticle  which  cover  the  feet  and  hands. 
With  respect  to  the  cuticle  of  plants,  you 
will  find  three  general  varieties,  and  others 
which  are  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  vege- 
table anatomist.  You  will,  perhaps,  have 
remarked,  that  upon  the  currant,  the  elder, 
and  some  other  trees,  it  gradually  peels  off, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  layer  ;  that  upon 
certain  ])arts,  as  on  the  leaves  of  some  plants, 
it  is  covered  with  a  delicate  hair-like  or 
fibrous  structure  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  wil- 
low, it  has  a  silvery  or  silky  appearance  ;  on 
the  nettle,  it  is  covered  with  little  bristles, 
which  are  perforated,  and  contain  a  poison- 
ous matter.  In  the  plumb,  it  is  covered 
with  a  resinous  exudation,  by  which  the 
lodgement  of  moisture  on  this  fruit  is  pre- 
vented. In  some  trees  it  is  very  thick  and 
fungous,  as  in  the  cork  tree  ;  and  in  others 
it  is  siliceous,  as  you  see  in  several  of  the 
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common  varieties  of  cane,  in  wliich  the  ex- 
terior cuticle  contains  siliceous  earth,  and  if 
you  strike  two  pieces  of  these  canes  toge- 
ther, you  will  cause  light  to  be  emitted,  as 
if  you  struck  together  two  pieces  of  flint. 
Now,  the  bark  lies  immediately  under  the 
cuticle  ;  but  in  the  delicate  branches  of  trees, 
and  more  especially  in  young  vegetables, 
you  find  under  the  cuticle  a  layer  called 
cellular  suh&lance.  It  appears  made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  fine  fibres,  arranged  into 
hexagonal  cells,  usually  containing  a  liquid  ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  colour,  which  you  know 
is  usually  green,  the  tint  so  common  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Having  removed  the 
cuticle  and  cellular  substance  imderneath, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  rete  mu- 
cosiim  in  animals,  yuu  come  next  to  the 
bark,  which,  in  a  growing  or  young  tree, 
consists  of  two  parts,  of  an  outer,  or  the 
cortical  layer,  and  of  an  inner  layer,  or 
the  liber  ;  this  is  not  easily  shown  in  dry 
specimens  ;  but  if  you  examine  the  parts 
when  growing,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  it.  This  inner  layer  of  the  bark 
(showing  a  specimen)  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  plant ,  it  is  here  that  the  princi- 
pal functions  of  the  vegetable  are  carried  on ; 
the  secretions  are  here  performed  ;  the  re- 
sinous qualities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
the  astringency  of  the  oak  bark  are  centred 
in  this  structure,  which  is  called  the  liber, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  the  new  layer  of 
wood  is  annually  secreted.  It  is  connected 
to  the  exterior  layer  by  a  number  of  trans- 
verse fibres- 
Next  to  the  bark  comes  the  wood,  which 
in  growing  vegetables  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood,  and  the  in- 
terior portion  or  the  heart-wood .  Generally 
speaking,  the  interior  portion  has  become 
dead,  and  is  a  mere  mechanical  support  to 
the  tree  ;  but  in  the  outer  part,  the  albur- 
num, important  functions  are  carried  on. 
Under  the  microscope,  vegetables  exhibit  a 
beautiful  appearance  ;  they  exhibit  a  great 
collection  of  tubes  of  different  kinds,  and  in 
this  sketch,  which  represents  a  magnified 
section  of  the  leaf  of  the  aloe,  (showing  it  to 
the  class,)  you  will  see  the  fibres  running  in 
different  directions,  some  longitudinally, 
some  transversely,  and  others  taking  a  spiral 
course,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the}* 
contain  a  great  number  of  fluids  ;  that  these 
fluids  circulate,  and  that  different  substances 
are  secreted  by  them.  With  regard  to  the 
epiral  tubes,  you  may  divide  the  leaf  into 
two  parts  with  a  pen-knife,  and  draw  these 
tubes  out  a  considerable  length,  showing 
their  number  and  manar;ement ;  and  in  the 
leaf  of  the  hyacinth,  and  in  other  succulent 
plants,  this  arrangement  of  parts  is  easily 
seen.  The  leaves  of  j)lants,  when  examined 
by  a  microscope,  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ances as  the  wood  and  other  parts.    One 


sees  a  series  of  tubes  beautifully  arranged 
and  connected  with  each  other  ;  that  there 
is  a  quantity  of  cellular  structure  spread  out 
on  a  fibrous  or  woody  frame- work,  and  that 
the  whole  is  covered  by  cuticle,  which  is 
very  delicate,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  action  of 
the  light  upon  the  upper  surface,  and  to 
allow  of  respiration  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  If  you  place  a  leaf  between  two 
plates  of  glass,  and  hold  it  toward  the  light, 
you  will  observe  the  arrangement  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  fact  is,  that  the  various  fluids 
which  circulate  in  the  leaf  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  light  and  air,  they  theu 
throw  off  substances  hurtful  to  the  vegeta- 
ble, and  absorb  other  matters  necessary  for 
its  nutrition.  That  the  leaves  do  absorb,  is 
shown  very  easily,  by  placing  a  drooping 
plant  in  a  damp  cellar,  or  in  a  situation 
where  the  air  contains  moisture,  you  will 
see  that  the  plant  soon  returns  to  its  healthy 
or  original  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
moisture  absorbed  by  the  leaves.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  here  with  the  particular  ar- 
langements  of  the  flowers  of  plants,  in  which 
the  organs  of  generation  are  placed,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
vegetables  carried  on  ;  nor  with  the  parti- 
cular ]>eriods  in  which  the  difl'erent  matters 
are  elaborated  in  particular  plants  ;  nor  with 
the  singular  propensities  of  flowers  when 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  certain  agen- 
cies, some  opening,  and,  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  others  closing,  and  being  odorous 
only  at  night ;  others  again  emitting  odour 
only  during  the  day.  All  these  subjects, 
abounding  as  they  do  with  interest  to  the 
naturalist,  must  be  passed  over  in  the  pre- 
sent course,  since  they  would  interfere  with 
its  more  particular  objects. 

The  stem  of  a  plant  is  similar  in  its  ar- 
rangement of  vessels,  to  that  pointed  out  in 
the  leaves  ;  it  exhibits  a  beautiful  series  of 
vessels  ramifying  on  a  woody  network, 
covered  by  a  cuticle  so  fine,  that  it  often 
requires  great  delicacy  to  remove  it.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  woody  texture,  it  may 
separated  by  certain  chemical  agents  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  the  cellular 
texture,  cuticle  and  fluids,  may  be  taken 
awa3^  and  the  woody  fibres  only  left. 
(Specimens  of  parts  of  vegetable  thus  pre- 
pared were  sent  round.) 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  plant 
which  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  seed;  and 
with  regard  to  it,  you  will  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  three  parts.  The  bulk  of  the  seed 
is  made  up  of  a  substance  intended  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  plant,  and  is 
called  cotyledon  ;  it  gradually  dies  away  as 
vegetation  goes  on,  and  you  cannot  take  a 
better  instance,  by  way  of  illustration,  than 
the  common  garden  bean,  [f  you  divide 
the  external  membrane,  you  will  separate  it 
easily  into  two  parts ;  and  if  you  examine 
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that  part  colled  the  eye  of  the  bean,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  a  small  projecliug  sub- 
stance which  developes  itself  the  first,  when 
the  bean  grows;  it  then  becomes  the  root, 
and  is  hence  called  the  radicle ;  whilst  be- 
tween it  and  the  cotyledon  is  the  germ  of 
the  young  plant  called  the  pliuimla  ;  this  is 
the  part  which  afterwards  produces  the 
stem  and  leaves.  [A  diagram  of  these  parts 
was  shown,]  These  parts  are  all  covered 
by  an  investing  membrane.  We  have  some 
plants  containing  four  or  six,  or  more, 
cotyleda  ;  some,  only  one,  as  is  the  case 
willi  the  common  wheat,  and  these  are 
called  monocotyledons  plants  ;  those  con- 
taining two,  dicotyledons,  those  containing 
three,  tricotyledous,  and  so  on. 

Now,  when  a  seed  is  placed  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  begins  to  germinate  ; 
and  if  this  lecture  were  upon  vegetable 
anatomy,  or  vegetable  physiology,  exclu- 
sively, one  might  enter  upon  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  in  connexion  with  these  sub- 
jects, and  show  that  seeds  will  retain  their 
g'erminative  faculty  for  many  thousand 
years,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  limits  assigned  to 
us,  in  the  present  course,  do  not  allow  of 
such  digression.  When  you  sow  a  seed, 
and  place  it  under  favourable  circumstances, 
it  begins  to  swell,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  it  bursts  its  external  membrane  ;  the 
radicle  begins  to  shoot  downwards,  and  to 
throw  out  little  ramifications,  winch  ulti- 
mately become  the  perfect  root ;  and  the 
plumula,  rising  upwards,  exjiands  itself, 
throws  out  a  stem,  and  ultimately  flowers. 
The  cotyleda,  which  appear  to  have  been, 
during  this  process,  inert,  rise  up  as  two 
leaves,  which  are  very  important  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  plant.  You  find, 
during'  this  time,  that  there  is  a  number  of 
vessels  shooting  througli  the  cotyleda,  whicli 
are  connected  with  the  radicle  and  plumula 
et  this  junction  ;  these  are  the  tiljsorbent 
vessels,  which,  in  the  young  ])lant,  take  up 
the  nutritious  matter  from  the  soil  ;  ar.d 
when  the  plant  has  put  forth  its  leaves,  the 
cotyleda  become  useless,  as  the  young 
plant  is  then  capable  of  abstracting  sufficient 
nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which, 
with  what  is  abstracted  from  the  soil,  is 
sufficient  for  the  future  existence  of  the 
plant.     The  cotyleda  then  rot  away. 

These  changes  take  place  when  the  seed 
is  exposed  to  favourable  circumstances.  A 
due  temperatwe  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  phenomena  ;  a  few  seeds, 
it  is  true,  will  germinate  under  the  freezing 
point,  but,  generally  speaking,  not;  a  due 
degree  of  temperature  is  therefore  neces- 
sary. The  temperature  most  favourable  for 
germination,  is  that  between  40°  and  80°  of 
Fahrenheit;  and  within  the  range  of  these 
temperatures,  it  generally  takes  place. 
Noiiiure  is  absolutely  retiuisite  ;  so  much 


so,  that  without  it  the  seed  will  remain  in- 
active. It  generally  derives  this  moisture 
from  the  soil  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  necessary  to 
impart  it  artificially.  yJir  is  also  required  ; 
and  although  the  access  of  air  to  the  seed  is 
imperfect,  because  the  seed  is  buried  in  the 
soil,  yet  it  does  require  the  access  of  air  ; 
and  therefore  you  find,  that  if  the  seed  be 
buried  too  deeply  in  a  tenacious  earth,  it 
will  lie  there  for  ages  inactive  ;  and  if  you 
turnup  the  ground,  you  will  find,  in  a  few 
days,  that  the  seed  will  germinate  ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  during  germination,  the 
cotyledon  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  gives  out  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Generally  speaking,  the 
cotyledon  contains  a  material  of  a  mucilagi- 
nous or  starchy  nature  ;  and  during  germi- 
nation, a  certain  amount  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter is  produced,  which,  with  the  mucilage, 
appears  to  contribute  to  the  nutriment  of 
the  young  ])lant.  That  saccharine  matter  is 
produced  by  germination,  is  familiar  to  you 
in  the  art  of  malt-making.  You  find,  there- 
fore, that  moisture,  air,  and  a  due  temperature, 
are  certain  requisites  for  vegetation  ;  and 
you  find  that  they  should  be  present  in  due 
proportions,  and  should  co-o])erate  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  vegetable.  So  much 
for  the  structure  andfunctiuns  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
circulaliiVi  of  tlie  sup  in  plants,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  parts  we  have  men- 
tioned co-operate  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
various  products. 

The  roots,  which  are  thrown  out,  absorb 
a  certain  quantity  of  matter  from  the  earth, 
and  convey  it  upwards  for  the  nutriti>)u  of 
the  vegetable;  it  is  carried  by  tlie  roots 
into  the  vessels,  and  ]nincipally  through 
the  alburnum  ;  this  fluid  is  called  the  sap. 
These  vessels  carrying,  as  they  do,  a  trans- 
parent and  almost  tasteless  liquid,  pass  up- 
wards and  send  ofi"  branches,  wliich  enter 
the  leaves  ;  and  it  is  in  the  leaves  tliat  the 
principal  functions  of  the  plant  are  carried 
on  ;  then  it  is  that  the  sap  is  concocted,  as 
the  botanists  call  it,  or  the  crude  sap  is 
then  converted  into  a  true  sap,  or  the  succus 
proprius  of  the  vegetable.  The  vessels,  after 
having  ramified  on  the  leaf,  again  descend 
through  the  liber,  or  inner  layer  of  the  bark  ; 
so  that  you  have  a  set  of  vessels  ascending 
from  the  roots  through  the  alburnum  to  the 
leaves,  and  a  set  of  vessels  descending  from 
the  leaves  through  the  liber,  conveying  the 
sap  downwards.  Moisture  is  generally  given 
out  by  the  leaves  ;  sometimes  it  is  absorbed ; 
sometimes  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
given  out,  and  oxygen  absorbed  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  absorbed,  and  oxygen  is  given 
out.  If  you  take  an  aiiuatic  vegetable 
during  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  its  leaves, 
you  will  see  that  there  are  myriads  of  little 
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globules  of  air  upon  its  surface  ;  if  you 
carefull}-  collect  tliese,  you  will  find  tliat 
they  contain  air  much  purer  than  the  at 
mospheric  air,  that  is  to  say,  it  contains 
more  oxygen ;  and,  in  this  respect,  plants 
are  just  the  reverse  of  animals  ;  tlie  plants 
give  out  oxygen,  and  animals  carbonic  acid. 
])r.  Priestley  conceived  that  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  were  the  great  reno 
valors  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  as  ani 
mals  were  continually  giving  out  carbonic 
acid,  so  vegetables  were  continually  giving 
out  oxygen  ;  although  this  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  it  is  not  so  to  the  extent  lie 
imagined.  This  subject  will,  however,  be 
considered  more  fully  hereafter,  when  upon 
the  respiration  of  animals.  'I'he  sap  having 
been  concocted  in  the  leaves,  descends  in 
the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  substances  peculiar  to  the  plant,  as 
the  gums,  the  gum  I'esins,  the  balsams,  ike, 
are  secreted.  That  this  is  not  an  imaginary 
liistory  of  the  circulation,  but  tliat  the  sap 
does  take  the  course  we  have  j  ust  described, 
may  be  proved  by  the  practice  of  ringing  trees 
as  it  is  called.  If  a  gardener  lias  a  tree  that  is 
sterile,  be  finds  that,  by  cutting  otFa  certain 
portion  of  the  bark  in  the  ])roper  season  of 
the  year,  these  branches  will  bear  fruit. 
On  examining  this  cut  surface  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  found  that  there  is  an  exudation 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  gummy  and 
resinous  substances  peculiar  to  the  vegeta- 
ble ;  whilst,  from  the  lower,  there  is  an 
exudation  only  of  crude  sap  ;  and  as  there 
will  be  an  accumulation  of  sap  in  that 
branch,  its  produce  of  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  is  often  remarkably  increased  by  this 
operation. 

JVow,  as  most  plants  have  their  leaves 
annually  renewed,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  laj^er  of  wood  deposited  each  year, 
•which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  colour 
and  density  from  those  of  the  preceding 
years.  [A  piece  of  wood  was  sliown,  in 
which  this  operation  had  been  performed.] 
3Vow,  if  you  divide  the  alburnum  only,  you 
will  find  tliat  tlie  exudation  will  take  place 
only  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  the  sap  is  furnished  by  some  vegetables 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purposes  of 
chemical  examination.  It  has  been  found 
to  consist,  principally,  of  water,  with  some 
saline  substances  in  solution  ;  small  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  matter  which  undergo 
a  change  in  the  leaves,  are  returned  in 
the  vessels  of  the  alburnum,  by  which  a 
new  layer  of  wood  is  deposited,  and  this 
process  goes  on  every  spring  in  the  same 
manner.  It  has  been  a  question  why  the 
sap  ascends  in  one  set  of  vessels  and  de- 
scends in  others  1  But  we  can  only  answer 
Ik  re,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  it  is  so, 
although  *ve  know  not  why.  'i'here  are 
some  plants  v.-hicli  admit  of  being  inverted  ; 


if  you  turn  the  'root  upwards,  and  put  the- 
line  branches  into  the  ground,  the  roots 
will  put  forth  leaves,  and  all  the  functions 
of  the  plant  will  be  perfectly  performed  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
several  mechanical  agencies  concerned,  and 
that  temperature,  and  other  causes,  assist 
the  circulation  of  the  sap. 

Heat  is  generated  in  the  living  plant,  and 
this  we  cannot  wonder  at,  when  we  consider 
that  chemical  changes  are  going  on.  The 
principal  nutriment  of  plants  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  from  the  soil  ;  but  the  leaves 
take  up  from  the  air  various  substances, 
which  are  necessary  for  their  nutrition,  and 
it  is  known  that  plants,  with  a  large  sj^stem 
of  leaves,  impoverish  the  soil  less  tlian  those 
plants  which  have  a  small  number  of  leaves, 
because  they  take  up  a  greater  part  of  their 
nutriment  from  the  air.  We  know  that  plants 
impoverish  the  soil,  and  that  the  soil  re- 
quires to  be  left  fallow,  or  to  be  manured, 
and  these  manures  may  consist  of  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  matters.  The  best 
manure,  probably,  is  that  in  which  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  are  mixed  together  ; 
it  is  found  that  the  animal  matters  putrify 
and  liberate  certain  substances,  wliicli,  with 
the  decomposed  vegetable  substances,  be- 
come converted  into  the  supply  of  the  plant. 
The  placing  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
does  not  constitute  it  a  manure  ;  hence, 
when  you  plough  in  for  a  green  crop,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  agriculturist  to  present 
his  manure  to  the  vegetable  in  that  state 
in  which  it  shall  be  more  likely  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  new  plant.  Now,  as  many  of  the 
products,  elaborated  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  are 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  growing  plants, 
and,  in  fact,  constitute  some  of  their  more 
immediate  principles,  you  see  the  great 
error  so  often  committed,  namely,  that  of 
applying  the  manures  after  the  decomposi- 
tion hiis  taken  place.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
seen  that  the  manures  are  suffered  to  lie  in 
heaps,  and  as  their  vegetable  products,  used 
in  stables  and  other  places  where  animals 
are  confined,  are  highly  impregnated  with 
animal  matter,  as  fermentation  goes  on,  heat 
is  generated  in  the  mass,  ammonia,  carbo- 
nic acid,  carbonetted  hydrogen,  and  other 
matters  are  thrown  out,  and  the  black  liquor 
which  oozes  out,  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  valuable  matter,  runs  to  waste,  and 
thus  the  soil  is  much  impoverished.  But, 
of  late,  agriculturists  have  begun  to  open 
their  eyes  to  this  subject,  and  have  saved 
this  liquor  in  drains  for  manuring.  Mine- 
ral manures  act  in  a  different  way,  and  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  classes  ;  into  those 
which,  by  their  chemical  action,  decom|)ose 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which,  as 
manures,  were  before  inert ;  and  into  such 
as  become   dii'ectly  absorbed,  and  tend  to 
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contribute  to  the  liealtliy  growth  of  tlie 
plant.  Quick  lime  is  oF  the  first  Icind  ;  it 
forma  a  sort  of  soapy  compound  with  the 
vegetable  matter,  and  turns  it  into  that 
state  in  which  it  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
growing;  plant;  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  converted 
into  chalk,  of  itself  frequently  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  soil.  This  shows  the  value 
of  applying  the  lime  when  recent,  and  in 
moderate  quantity,  to  the  soil ;  and  if  it  could 
be  strewed  on  the  soil  immediately  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  kiln,  so  as  so  be  mixed  witii 
the  vegetable  matter  intended  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  eft'ect  would  be  still  better, 
since  the  principal  object  with  which  tlie 
lime  is  employed  is  lost  by  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  heaps.  Some  limestone  contains 
magmesia,  and  as  such  does  not  slack  and 
absorb  carbonic  acid ;  it  remains  alwa3's 
caustic,  and  so  destroys  the  young  plants  ; 
and  many  crops  were  in  this  way  destroy- 
ed before  tlie  cause  was  discovered.  It 
Las  been  said,  that  gypsum  lias  been  some- 
times found  a  good  manure  ;  and  salt  has 
been  very  much  extolled  ;  I  believe  that  a 
great  deal  more  has  been  said  of  it  than  it 
deserves  ;  it  certainly  destroys  insects,  but 
I  do  not  believe  what  has  been  said  of  its 
value.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  because  a 
manure  is  found  to  be  useful  on  one  soil  in 
a  certain  climate,  that  it  shall  prove  equally 
useful  in  others  ;  experience  must  direct  us 
in  this  particular. 

This,  tlien,  is  a  brief  epitome  of  what  we 
know  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
plants.  Now,  the  next  question  is,  of  what 
are  vegetables  composed  1  What  are  tlie 
elements  which  nature  employs  in  their  con- 
ititiition?  Here  you  will  be  struck  with 
their  extreme  paucity.  Carbon  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  gene- 
rally added,  and  some  nitrogen  ;  and  if  you 
state  these,  you  have  stated  the  most  im- 
portant  of  their  elementary  principles. — 
There  are  minute  portions  of  other  matters, 
but  they  appear  rather  adventitious  than 
essential ;  accordingly,  if  you  come  to  the 
analysis  of  vegetable  matters,  be  they  what 
they  may,  whether  you  examine  tlie  nar- 
cotic plants,  or  that  peculiar  exudation  from 
the  poppy,  opium,  or  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane,  or  gum,  or  starch,  or  what 
else  ;  however  materially  these  vegetable 
products  may  differ  from  each  other,  in 
wliatmay  be  called  their  proximate  compo- 
nent parts,  their  ultimate  elements  are  very 
few.  If  you  subject  a  vegetable  matter  to 
destructive  distillation,  you  merely  obtain 
those  substances  whicli  may  be  generated 
by  the  union  of  the  elements  I  have  advert- 
ed to  ;  and  supposing  these  to  be  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  you  may 
have  a  great  variety  of  compounds  ;  you 
may  have  carboaic  oxide,  carbonic  acid.car- 


bufctted  liydrogen,  water,  oil,  wax,  resin, 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  acetic  acid,  cyanogen, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  ace- 
tate of  ammonia,  and  so  on.  You  will  have 
a  great  number  of  compounds  resulting 
from  the  ])eculiar  combinations  of  these 
elements,  but  as  acids,  the.  principal  are  the 
acetic  or  vinegar  ;  the  hydrocyanic,  or  prus- 
sic  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  may  be  procured. 
So  freely  is  the  acetic  acid  furnished  by 
vegetable  matters,  that  we  are  now  princi- 
pally supplied  with  this  acid  from  tliat 
source.  When  vegetables  are  submitted  to 
destructive  distillation,  there  comes  over  at 
first  a  quantity  of  gaseous  matter,  which 
may  consist  of  any  of  the  substances  named. 
Finding  these  substances  produced,  the 
old  chemists  thought  that  vegetables  were 
composed  of  oil,  water,  and  air,  not  know- 
ing that  the  elements  of  which  the  vegeta- 
bles were  composed  were  capable  of  afford- 
ing, under  the  influence  oi  heat,  such  a 
great  variety  of  proximate  or  secondary 
products  as  I  have  enumerated.  Of  late, 
chemists  have  attempted,  not  to  determine 
what  substances  are  thus  produced,  but  in 
what  proportions  carbon,  liydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  are  combined  in  the  different 
substances,  and  this  is  the  most  accurate 
way  of  arriving  at  it,  and  indeed  it  has 
already  taught  us  a  good  deal  of  the  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  vegetable  matters  ia 
general. 

hi  the  next  lecture  I  shall  briefly  state 
the  processes  by  which  this  knowledge  of 
the  ultimate  constituent  of  vegetable  matters 
is  most  accurately  obtained. 
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On  the  Diseases  which  are  observed  in  Egypt, 
and  on  iheactuul  state  of  Medicine  in  Arabia. 

BY   DR.  EHRENBERG.  * 

The  physicians  whom  Drs.  Ehrenberg  and 
llempricb  met  with  in  their  travels  to  Cairo, 
Suez,  Damietta,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  only 
presented  a  glimmering  of  the  knowledge 
which  existed  formerly  in  those  parts  ;  tliey 
appeared  conscious  of  their  ignorance  in  the 
presence  of  the  European  travellers,  and 
liad  no  idea  of  the  nature  or  treatment  of 
diseases.  The  Canon  of  Avicenna  is  still 
tlieir  oracle.  The  most  modern  work  on 
their  art  is  that  of  David.  In  order  to 
become  a  physician,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
several  copies  of  these  works,  and  to  learn 


*  Ilecker's  Litter.  Annal.  der  gesammten 
Ileilkunde  ;  Janv.  Iii27,  p.  i. 
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tliem  by  heart.  JileeJing',  scarifications,  ap- 
plication of  cupping  glasses,  and  circunici- 
sion,  are  the  commoa  surgical  operations 
performed.  Monks  sometimes  undertake 
amputations  and  castration.  Dislocations 
are  often  left  to  themselves  after  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  effect  their  reduction  ;  frac- 
tures are  seldom  united.  Penetrating 
wounds  from  fire-arms  are  at  first  washed 
and  cleaned  with  wine  ;  then  twenty  or 
thirty  threads,  smeared  with  some  kind  of 
balsam,  are  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  seton  ;  each  day  the  threads  arechaujced, 
and  the  number  is  gradually  diminished  by 
the  subtraction  of  one  thread  at  each  dress- 
ing ;  the  removal  of  the  thread  promotes 
the  exit  of  pus,  foreign  bodies,  and  splinters 
from  tlie  wound.  'I'he  patient  is  generally 
cured  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days, 
and  fistulous  openings  seldom  remain. 

In  inflammatory  diseases,  the  medi- 
cines employed  internally,  are  cream  of 
tartar,  nitre,  grains  of  succory,  leaves  of 
rosemary,  tamarinds  ;  and  the  means  used 
externally  are  cupping  glasses,  and  scarifica- 
tions with  a  razor  ;  in  ophthalmia,  antimony 
is  given  during  the  inflammatory  stage,  and 
this  treatment  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  number  of  blind  in  this 
country.  In  bilious  diseases,  which  the 
Arab  physicians  only  recognize  by  the  yel- 
low tint  of  the  body,  tongue,  or  eyes,  scam- 
mony,  fruits  of  several  kinds  of  terminalia 
and  phi/llanthus  emblica  are  given.  Anchusa 
is,  with  them,  a  specific.  In  dropsy,  scari- 
fications and  cautery  are  emploj-ed  ;  drastic 
purges  are  also  given,  with  diuretics.  In 
diseases  affecting  the  mucous  membranes, 
such  as  catarrh,  ice,  small  doses  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, sage,  tea,  grains  of  pariidise,  and 
cardamom,  licovite,  and  sebestin  (fruits  of 
cordiu  myxa)  are  used.  In  dysentery,  grains 
of  riius  coriaria  are  employed.  Assafcetida, 
and  tlie  root  of  the  cyperus  fitsnis,  with  a 
smnll  fruit  of  undetermined  origin,  called 
mnhleh,  ischaemum  schananthus,  mixed  with 
flour,  are  considered  the  best  medicines  for 
abdominal  diseases. 

Arabian  physicians  recognise,  moreover, 

1st, — Diseases  of  the  skin,  which  they 
treat  with  purgatives,  emollient  applica- 
tions, and  baths.  Frictions  of  butter  and 
sulphur,  or  verdigris,  are  used  in  the  itch  ; 
pressed  grapes  of  Corinth  are  em[iloyed  in 
eleplianliasis;  no  cure  is  known  for  leprosy; 
the  properties  of  myrrh,  in  malignant  ulcers, 
are  not  known,  although  it  is  indigenous  in 
Arabia.  The  warm  baths  ofBirket  Karaun, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  are  said  to  have  cured  seve- 
ral obstinate  diseases. 

2nd, — Worm  diseases,  in  which  senna 
and  other  purgatives  are  made  use  of,  but 
without  any  great  success. 

:>d, — Sy])hilitic  diseases,  whicli  are  treat- 
ed with  sarsaparilla,  and  a  kind  of  wood 


which  comes  from  India,  and  called  Chinese 
wood. 

In  diseases  of  the  eyes,  washes  of  dilute 
vinegar,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  saturnine  water, 
and  very  frequently  crude  antimony,  with 
the  pulverised  grain  of  the  cassi'j,  Absus,  are 
used.  When  the  inflammation  is  very  vio- 
lent, scarifications  are  resorted  to.  'I  he  phy- 
sicians are  generally  druggists ;  they  are 
not  respected,  and  their  art  is  by  no  means 
lucrative.  The  diseases  little  known  to 
Drs.  Ehrenberg  and  llemprich,  which  they 
observed  in  Egypt,  were — 1st,  an  eruption 
called  hydrcia  asih'iun  Mgyptiacum.  Small 
miliary  pustules,  filled  with  serum,  and  ap- 
pearing on  the  skin  ;  these  dry,  and  are  follow- 
ed by  a  fresh  eruption,  but  not  attended  with 
any  constitutional  derangement,  accom- 
panied with  a  troublesome  itching.  This 
eruption  manifests  itself  every  year,  at  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  among  the  Franks, 
Turks,  and  Arabs,  whilst  the  Nubians,  Don- 
golians,  and  Negroes  are  free  from  it.  In 
children  and  persons  who  have  a  tender 
epidermis,  the  pustules  run  into  each  oiher, 
and  are  filled  with  puS:  but  they  leave  no 
marks  after  them.  After  the  inundations 
this  disease  disapyiears. 

2nd, — Erysipelas  of  tlie  scrotum  in  mari- 
ners. (Intertrigo  scrotalisnav'mm.)  The  skin 
of  the  scrotum  is  greatly  inflamed,  painful, 
and  sometimes  relaxed ;  its  whole  surface 
secretes  a  puriform  matter  ;  the  disease  dis- 
appears on  landing,  but  instantly  returns 
when  the  patient  is  on  ship-board.  The 
Arabs  sufifer  from  it  less  than  the  Franks. 

3d, — Acute  diseases  of  the  knee-joint. 
According  to  some  accounts,  this  rheuma- 
tic affection  sometimes  prevails  epidemically 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia  ;  in  Alexandria  it  is 
supposed  to  be  contagious  ;  it  soon  mam* 
fests  itself  hy  pain  in  the  knee,  which  in- 
creases on  pressure  ;  gastric  fever  generally 
comes  on.  The  disease  usually  lasts  but 
nine  days,  and  a  relapse  seldom  occurs.— 
Dr.  Hemprich  was  aflFected  with  it  in  a 
slight  degree. 

4th, — Rheumatic  ophthalmia  of  Egypt  is 
very  frequent  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
affection  of  the  eyes  first  shows  itself  in  a 
slight  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  a 
sense  of  weight  on  the  eye  ;  on  the  next 
day  tlie  pressure  is  less,  but  the  eye  cannot 
sujiport  the  light,  and  the  conjunctiva  is 
completely  tinged  with  red,  and  inflamma- 
tory pulse  ;  there  is  very  often  sneezing  and 
want  of  appetite  ;  one  eye  is  generally 
worse  than  another  ;  sometimes  one  alona 
is  affected. 

On  the  third  day,  if  the  disease  be  not 
checked,  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a  varicose 
appearance  ;  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  rather 
edematous,  and  glued  together  by  a  viscid 
mucus.  A  flow  of  tears  escapes  when  this 
mucus  is  removed  by  water  or  warm  milk  ; 
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tlie  lids  feraam  open  only  when  tljey  are 
kept  separate. 

In  the  last  stage  of  tlie  disease,  tlie  con- 
junctiva becomes  spongy  and  swollen  to 
such  a  degree  that  tlie  lids  cannot  close. 
The  cornea  is  deeply  situated  in  the  middle 
of  this  mass,  and  seldom  becomes  affected  ; 
vision  does  not  suffer. 

In  some,  this  disease  sometimes  termi- 
nates very  unfavourably.  The  transparent 
cornea  is  sometimes  affected,  and  vision  is 
lost.  In  some  the  inflammation  gradually 
disappears,  the  globe  of  the  eye  either  I 
vk'astes  away,  or  preserves  its  usual  size. 
In  others,  the  inflammation  passes  to  the  { 
chronic  state,  and  becomes  very  obstinate  ;  \ 
there  sometimes  only  remains  an  insupport- 1 
able  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  without 
much  alteration  externall}^.  Tlie  state  ofj 
convalescence  is  long,  when  the  disease  has  ■ 
been  violent ;  vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head, 
when  it  is  bent  forwards,  and  imperfect 
vision,  often  remain  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  redness  of  the  eye. 

The  two  European  travellers  could  not 
discover  that  the  disease  was  contagious  ;  and 
the  miasmatical  character,  which  it  assumed 
at  the  time  of  the  French  expedition,  aj)pear- 
ed  to  be  accidental.  M.  Eherenberg  is  not 
aware  of  any  symptom  which  distinguishes 
the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt,  from  the  common 
rheumatic  ophthalmia  ;  but  the  following 
difference  exists  in  the  ophthalmia  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  of  Egypt :  viz.  that  the 
former  principally  attacks  the  lids,  whilst 
the  globe  of  the  eye  chiefly  suffers  in  the 
latter  ;  dust,  heat,  putrid  emanations,  irrita- 
tion of  the  eye  by  light  reflected  on  planes 
of  white  sand,  &c.,  are  not,  as  is  commonly 
said,  the  principal  causes  of  the  ophthalmia 
of  Egypt  ;  this  complaint  is  produced  by 
the  changes  of  temperature  and  the  state  of 
atmosphere. 


STHICTUnES  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AT  THE 
HOTEL  DIEU,    PARIS. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  that  there  has  been 
established  in  Paris  a  journal,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  record  the  cases  of  interest  as 
they  occur  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  to  exer- 
cise an  active  surveillance  on  the  medical 
officers  of  these  establishments,  and  to  give 
abstracts  of  the  lectures  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  in  that  metropolis —  the 
three  leading  features  by  which  The  Lan- 
cet rose  into  notice  in  this  country,  and 
obtained  that  ascendancy  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses. 

The  journal  is  called  La  Clhdque,  and  is 
published  tliree  times  a  week  on  a  fly  sheet 
In  the  number  for  the  sixth  of  May,  we  find 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  professor  of  clinical  medicine, 


M.  Ilecaraier,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  discharges 
the  im])ortant  duties  attaclied  to  that  office. 

"  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  months,  we 
have  seen  the  professor  commence  his  visit 
sometimes  at  six,  at  seven,  more  frequently 
from  eight  to  nine,  often  at  ten,  and  some- 
times even  ateleven  o'clock,  and  all  these  va- 
riations, as  to  time,  occurring  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  days  !  His  clinical  lectures  are  as 
uncertain  as  his  visits;  he  commences  a 
course,  susjiends  it,  resumes  it,  and  then 
breaks  it  oft'  for  whole  months.  Since  the 
14th  of  4piil,  the  course  has  recommenced  ; 
the  professor  never  arrives  at  the  hospital 
until  half  past  nine,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  time  for  visiting  the  hospitals  is 
expired,  and  when  the  students  are  obliged 
to  attend  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Faculty,  or  by  their  private  teachers.  The 
chair,  then,  of  clinical  medicine,  at  this 
hospital,  is  really  vacant. 

•'  It  is  with  great  regret,  and  in  violence  to 
our  feelings,  that  we  have  given  utterance 
to  these  observations.  The  character  (pri- 
vate, we  sujipose)  of  the  professor,  is  gene- 
rally held  in  high  estimation  ;  his  talents 
are  good,  and  his  information  extensive  and 
(irofound ;  and  altliough  there  exists  be- 
tween us  a  diflerence  of  opinion  on  several 
questions,  we  wish  to  be  amongst  the  fore- 
most to  recognise  tlie  light  which  he  has 
spread  on  a  number  of  obscure  pathological 
points." 

HYDATID    OF    THE    LIVER.* 

A  man,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  was  re- 
cently admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  under 
tlie  care  of  Professor  Recamier,  with  a  tu- 
mour of  eighteen  montlis'  standing,  in  the 
region  of  the  riglit  lobe  of  tlie  liver.  The 
tumour  had  gradually  increased  in  size,  and, 
at  present,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  right 
hypochoridium.  There  is  no  pain  whatever 
on  pressure  ;  the  complaint  produces  no 
disturbance  in  the  principal  functions  of  the 
economy,  and  its  principal  inconvenience  is 
that  of  preventing  ihe  patient  from  pursuing 
his  ordinary  occupations. 

In  another  case,  of  somewhat  the  same 
nature,  which  Profe-ssor  Recamier  had 
under  his  caro  last  year,  he  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  tumour  with  a  trocar,  by  which  a 
liquid,  containing  hydatids,  was  evacuated. 
The  opening  was  healed  up,  and  the  fluid 
allowed  again  to  accumulate  ;  and  when  the 
swelling  had  again  become  prominent, 
caustic  potass  was  applied  to  the  parietes  of 
the  tumour  and  the  cyst,  for  the  purpose  of 
jiroducing  adhesion  between  the  cyst  and  the 
parietes,  and  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  and  the 

*  La  Clinique,  May  6, 1828. 
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external  woimd.  A  considerable  number  of 
hydatids  was  evacuated ;  after  which  a 
quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  fill  entirely 
the  sac,  was  injected  ;  the  external  wound 
was  then  dressed,  and  the  parts  gradually 
liealed.  In  this  way,  a  complete  cure  was 
effected. 

Tlie  present  case  afforded  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  repeating  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  in  the  other 
patient.  On  the  2'id  of  April,  a  puncture 
was  made  with  a  trocar,  and  hydatids  were 
evacuated;  and,  on  the  29th,  the  caustic 
potass  was  applied.  I'he  result  of  the  case 
was  not  knowni  when  these  particulars  were 
published. 


C.T.SAKIAN  OPEnATIOXS.' 

In  a  recent  number  of  Siebold's  journal, 
there  is  an  account  of  an  unsuccessful  case 
of  Caesarian  operation,  performed  for  the 
second  time  on  the  same  person,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  years.  A  hint  has  been  thrown 
out  whether,  during  the  performance  of  the 
Caesarian  operation,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  pass  a  ligature  round  each  fallo- 
pian tube,  to  prevent  future  impregnation. 
In  Germany,  where  the  t'nssarian  operation 
is  far  from  being  unfrequent ;  and  where 
cases  of  impregnation,  after  the  operation, 
liave  also  occurred,  the  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  a  consideration  ;  and,  indeed  might,  we 
think,  without  materially  increasing  the 
danger  of  the  operation,  be  carried  into 
execution. 

In  the  same  journal,  there  is  an  account 
of  two  other  cases  of  Ca>sarian  operation. 
In  the  one,  the  life  of  the  mother  and  child 
was  preserved ;  in  the  other,  both  pe- 
rished. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised, 
at  the  frequency  of  the  Cresarian  operation 
in  Germany  ;  but  this  circumstance  arises 
from  a  consideration,  (now  sanctioned,  if 
not  first  engendered,  hy  legal  enactment,) 
that  the  life  of  the  child  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed, even  with  the  fair  prospect  in  view 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  motlier.  In  this 
country,  and  in  France,  a  more  rational 
view  is  taken  of  the  subject  ;  and  however 
painful  it  may  be  to  the  feelings  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  child,  the  mischief  is  considered 
less  serious  in  its  consequences  than  the  de- 
struction, (or  we  ought  j)erhaps  lather  to 
say,)  the  probable  destruction,  of  the 
mother. 


*  Journal    der    Geburt's   huelfe.     B.  8. 
S.  t.  1. 


Case  of  Hydrophobia,  in  which  the  Birling 
Mixture  was  udmiiiistered  tuithiyut  benefit, 
liy  Henry  Pout,  Esq.,  Galding,  Kent. 

If  the  following  recent  case  of  Hydro- 
phobia be  considered  worthy  a  place  ia 
The  Lancet,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its 
being  inserted.  I  have  simply  stated  facta 
as  they  occurred,  without  comment,  toge- 
ther with  the  appearances  on  dissection, 
which  mny,  perhaps,  recal  the  attention  of 
others  to  this  frightful  disorder,  and,  pos- 
sibly, ultimate  good  may  be  obtained. 

'i  homas  Roff,  aged  13,  the  son  of  a  la- 
bouring man,  was  driving  a  hoop  along  the 
public  road  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Net- 
tlestead,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  March, 
1828.  The  hoop  fell,  and  on  his  attempting 
to  pick  it  up,  whilst  in  the  act  of  stooping, 
a  dog,  which  he  had  not  before  observed, 
tlcAv  at  him  and  bit  him  in  the  cheek.  The 
wound  produced  by  the  bite  was  a  verj' 
severe  one,  being  quite  through,  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  way  down  the  cheek  into 
the  mouth,  and  it  was  very  much  lacerated  iu 
different  directions.  I  first  saw  the  boy  about 
two  hours  after  the  bite,  and  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound,  finding  it  was  impossible 
to  excise  it,  I  merely  sponged  the  wound 
well  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying two  sutures,  dressed  it  in  the  usual 
manner  with  adhesive  plaster,  feeling  con- 
fident at  the  time,  that  if  the  dog  was  rabid, 
no  hopes  could  be  entertained.  Poultices 
were  occasionally  applied  over  the  plaster  ; 
the  discharge  from  the  wound  was  consider- 
able, and  of  a  healthy  appearance  ;  on  the 
10th  day  the  boy  was  bled  to  J^i'j'  (pursu- 
ant to  the  directions  given  by  the  vender  of 
the  Birling  medicine,  hereafter  to  be  spoken 
of,)  and  in  a  fortnight  the  wound  healed, 
leaving  a  very  small  cicatrix,  considering 
the  extent  of  the  wound. 

From  this  time,  until  Friday  the  16th  of 
May  following,  he  continued  well,  but,  for 
three  or  four  days  previously',  had  complained 
of  tenderness  at  the  bitten  part,  and  was 
unable  to  eat  on  that  side  ;  his  appetite  had 
continued  good,  but  there  had  been  an  in- 
creased thirst  for  two  daj's,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  heat  of  the  weather.  On  the 
evening  of  the  I6th,  after  working  in  the 
fields  during  the  day,  he  complained  that  he 
could  eat  no  supper,  having  a  slight  pain  in 
the  chest,  which  was  scarcely  noticed  by 
his  friends.  He  passed  a  restless  night,  as 
I  learnt  from  a  young  man  who  slept  with 
him.  who,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  with- 
out suspecting  the  nature  of  his  complaint, 
inquired  if  he  was  crying,  supposing  that  to 
be  the  case  from  the  occasional  convulsive 
way  in  which  he  breathed,  but  he  answered 
"  No,"  and  said  that  he  wasveiy  well.  The 
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following"  monuOGf,  llie  \iain  in  tlie  chest  ap- 
peared to  increase  ;  he  said  he  could  take  no 
breakflist,  not  even  a  little  tea.  A  lady  liv- 
inpf  opposite,  hearing  that  he  was  unwell, 
mixed  some  rhubarb  and  sent  to  him,  which 
he  refused  to  take,  saying,  he  could  not 
drink. 

I  was  then  sent  for,  and  saw  him  about 
half  past  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.  on  Saturday 
the  I7lh;  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair  as  far 
from  the  door  as  he  could  get,  saying  that  lie 
could  not  bear  the  air.  On  my  entering  the 
room  I  found  him  very  calm,  but  I  did  not  at 
first  address  myself  to  him,  that  he  might 
not  be  affected  by  it ;  I  then  approached 
him,  and  inquired  how  he  did  ?  He  smiled, 
and  replied  in  rather  a  hurried  manner,  that 
he  was  very  well ;  liis  pulse  was  li^O  ;  his 
tongue  whitish  ;  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  con- 
siderably dilated,  and  his  countenance  ap- 
peared rather  anxious  ;  the  muscles  of  deg- 
lutition and  respiration  were  convulsed  by 
any  thing  sudden,  as  was  the  case  when  my 
father  entered  the  room  a  few  minutes  after 
myself;  he  said  he  could  not  drink,  as  his 


wlien  he  walked  op  stairs  tolerably  well  by 
taking  hold  of  my  hand,  and  seated  himself 
ojiposite  the  open  windoAv  ;  1  asked hiniif  he 
felt  too  much  air,  and  he  said,  No,  he  did 
not  mind  it  much.  1  continued  by  him  for 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  appeared 
rather  more  composed  ;  I  then  blew  very 
gently  in  his  face  whilst  standing  up,  that 
he  might  suppose  tlie  air  proceeded  from 
the  window,  when  he  started  in  the  same 
convulsive  manner  as  before,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  said,  "  I  can't  bear  that  ;  must 
have  the  window  shut ;"  he  then  moved  to 
the  further  corner  of  the  room,  where  he 
continued  when  I  left  him,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  In  two  hours  I  again  vi- 
sited him  ;  on  my  first  entering  the  room,  I 
immediately  perceived  the  symptoms  were 
aggravated ;  his  pulse,  sometimes  much 
quicker  for  a  few  strokes,  was  at  about  15^8, 
but  varied  so  much,  that  I  could  seldom 
make  it  agree  twice  ;  his  skin  was  hot ;  his 
skin  wet  from  perspiration  ;  his  countenance 
expressive  of  great  uneasiness ;  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms  much  shorter. 


throat  was  sore,  which  we  examined,  but   the  least  occurrence  reproducing  them,  par- 


saw  no  unhealthy  appearance  ;  I  then  of- 
fered him  the  rhubarb  which  stood  near,  he 
immediately  turned  from  it,  was  very  much 
convulsed,  and  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  sufficient  breath,  "  I  can't 
drink  it ;"  the  mere  mention  of  drink  called 
forth  the  same  exclamations  from  him,  which 
was  sometimes  uttered  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  at  others  ;  then  he  appeared 
determined  to  take  it,  but  on  its  approach- 
ing his  lips,  he  again  became  convulsed, 
stamped  with  his  foot,  exclaiming,  "I  can't." 
After  repeated  entreaties,  however,  he  took 
a  tea-spoonful  of  cold  tea,  but  which  he 
only  partially  swallowed  iu  a  very  hurried 
manner,  convulsions  being  immediately  pro- 
duced ;  he  was  also  prevailed  on  to  eat  a 
mouthful  of  tart,  which  had  the  same  effect. 
I  then  blew  suddenly  in  his  face,  which 
seemed  to  occasion  the  greatest  uneasiness, 
the  convulsive  paroxysm  being  much  more 
violent,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  somewhat 
recovered,  he  said  quickly,  "  I  can't  bear 
tliat,  it  takes  away  my  breath." 

The  treatment  which  I  adopted  was  as 
follows : — 1  cupped  him  on  each  side  of 
the  spine,  and  afterwards  applied  a  blister 
two-thirds  of  its  length  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  my  father  gave  him  ext.  hyoscyam. 
gr.  iij.  in  a  piece  of  tart,  and  repeated  it 
three  hours  after  in  a  piece  of  plum-cake. 

On  my  first  visit  1  continued  with  him 
about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the 
symptoms  appeared  to  increase  slowly,  but 
gradually.  Jlalf  past  seven  o'clock,  p.m. 
all  the  symptoms  were  increased  ;  pulse 
123,  and  tremulous ;  tongue  rather  more 
white  ;  liis  countenance  much  more  wild.  I 
remained  with  him  until  it  became  dark, 


ticularly  the  admission  of  any  light  from  the 
candle,  which  was  often  done  inadvertently 
by  touching  the  bed-curtains.  He  remained 
in  nearly  the  same  state  till  about  one 
o'clock,  when  we  left  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  on  our  return,  hearing  a  great 
bustle  in  the  room,  inquired  the  cause,  and 
was  told  that  his  father  had  just  returned 
from  Billing,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  medi- 
cine, and  that  they  were  attempting  to  give 
him  the  first  tea-cupful,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  every  half  hour,  until  the  whole 
was  gone,  about  four  times  that  quantity. 
1  considered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
take  so  much  at  a  time,  but  inquired  whether 
he  would  if  I  administered  it,  and  he  imme- 
diately said  he  would  ;  he  then  appeared  to 
summon  all  the  resolution  he  was  master  of, 
and  seemed  prepared  ;  1  then  took  the  teapot 
into  which  the  medicine  was  put,  and  of- 
fered it  to  him  ;  it  was  very  thick,  and  ou 
my  shaking  it  to  prevent  its  depositing,  he 
would  frequently  turn  his  head  away  and 
become  strongly  convulsed  ;  at  another  time 
he  would  not  appear  to  mind  my  agitating 
the  liquid,  but  on  my  attempting  to  convey 
it  to  his  lips,  he  would  cry  out,  "  Stop,  not 
yet,  let  me  get  my  breath  first,"  and  again 
the  convulsions  were  renewed  ;  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  in  this  way,  when  he  said 
with  great  firmness,  "  I'll  say  that  I  will 
take  it,  and  1  will,"  and  then  seizing  the 
teapot  suddenly  with  both  his  hands,  he 
conveyed  it  to  his  mouth,  from  which  he 
never  removed  it  until  he  had  swallowed  tlie 
whole  (]uantit3' ;  he  was  then  instantly  very 
much  convulsed,  his  eflbrts  resembling  a 
person  retching  violently,  but  striving  to 
suppress  it,  and  a  somewhat  similar  noise 
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was  occasioned;  he  said  it  gave  liim  severe 
pain  in  the  ciiest,  and  every  now  and  then 
in  the  midst  of  his  sutterings  he  exclaimed, 
"  It  wants  to  come  up — won't  let  it ;"  each 
time  I  had  less  difficulty  in  prevailing  on 
liim  to  drink  his  medicine,  and  tlien  fol- 
lowed a  remission  of  symptoms  ;  he  hecame 
more  tranquil,  the  paroxysms  heing  less  fre- 
quent ;  approached  the  candle  without  being 
much  disturbed ;  went  down  stairs,  and 
soon  into  the  garden,  wliere  lie  had  a  dark 
bilious  stool ;  on  my  going  out,  he  said  he 
would  accompany  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my 
band,  walked  a  few  steps  down  tlie  road, 
when  a  current  of  air  meeting  us,  he  stopped 
suddenly,  turned  round,  and  said  convul- 
sively, "  Can't  stand  that,  must  go  in;" 
during  this  cessation  of  violent  sym])toms,  a 
cold  clammy  perspiration  had  come  on  ;  his 
pulse  sunk  to  98  ;  and  he  ajipeared  to  get 
gradually  weaker  ;  in  a  short  time,  however, 
the  pulse  quickened  ;  his  face  became 
warmer,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
state  of  excitement,  which  was  increasing 
slowly  when  I  left  him,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning-,  on  Sunday  the  18th. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.  1  again  saw  him  ; 
he  had  now  passed  two  nights  and  a  day 
without  obtaining  the  least  rest ;  the  great- 
est weariness  and  anxiety  was  depicted  in 
his  countenance  ;  the  utmost  care  was  ne- 
cessary on  approaching,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  addressing  him,  as  he  was  greatly 
distressed  if  1  only  breathed  gently  upon 
him.  His  pulse  had  fallen  to  100,  hut  was 
as  variable  as  before  ;  his  face  was  pale,  but 
warm  ;  tongue  white  ;  the  convulsions  re- 
curring at  least  every  live  minutes,  and 
much  oftener  if  any  one  happened  to  speak 
or  move  near  him ;  his  bowels  had  acted 
three  times  since  I  last  saw  him  ;  the  mo- 
tions dark-coloured.  At  twelve  o'clock  it 
again  became  necessary  to  give  him  his  me- 
dicine, which  he  swallowed  in  the  same 
hurried  manner,  without  so  much  hesita- 
tion as  he  had  evinced  previously,  but  fol- 
lowed by  precisely  the  same  distressing 
effects. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  found 
him  infinitely  worse,  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  adequate  description 
of  his  sufteriiigs  ;  he  was  so  excessively  ir- 
ritable,  that  the  least  movement  of  any  one 
in  the  room  caused  the  most  violent  agita- 
tion ;  there  was  scarcely  a  minute  between 
the  paroxysms,  which  were  increased  be- 
yond description.  1  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
handkerchief  constantly  before  my  mouth 
when  standing  by  him,  and  then  he  would 
often  avert  his  head  quickly,  crying  out  ve- 
hemently, "  Don't  blow."  There  was  a 
dreadful  wildness  about  the  eyes,  which 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets  ;  vision 
much  impaired ;  his  pulse  so  exceedingly 
quick,   that  it  was  impossible  to  couut  it, 


indeed  he  would  uot  suffer  me  to  hold  hJ3 
hand  scarcely  a  second  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  supporting  himself  in  bed,  as  he  could 
not  lie  down,  by  putting  his  arms  behind 
him  ;  and  on  requesting  to  look  under  the 
tongue,  as  I  had  done  before,  to  see  if  any 
pustule  had  made  its  appearance,  he  would 
open  his  mouth  very  wide,  immediately 
throw  his  head  back,  and  the  strongest  con« 
vulsions  would  then  come  on  ;  his  tongue  wag 
forced  as  far  out  of  the  mouth  as  possible  ; 
a  peculiar  loud  noise  was  occasioned  by  the 
convulsive  way  in  which  the  air  was  ex- 
pelled fr«m  the  lungs  ;  in  this  state  he  would 
continue,  without  any  cessation,  for  two 
minutes,  and  terminate  by  his  hawking  up 
a  frothy  saliva,  which  adhered  to  tlie  moutU 
very  much  ;  he  would  then,  perhaps,  get 
only  a  momentary  respite,  but  during  that 
short  pause,  he  generally  said  something, 
showing  that  his  intellectual  faculties  con- 
tinued undiminished.  This  violent  state 
continuing  about  two  hours,  nature  appeared 
no  longer  able  to  support  it ;  the  symptoms 
graduall}' diminished  ;  he  turned  on  liisface  ; 
the  noise  which  he  before  made  gradually 
ceased  ;  his  pulse  faltered,  until  he  at  last 
expired  without  a  struggle,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  May. 

Examination  of  the  Body. 

An  incision  was  made  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra-,  so  as  to 
expose  the  whole  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
when  the  following  appearances  presented 
themselves  : — From  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  3d  cervical  vertebra,  there  was  con- 
siderable adhesion  between  the  theca  verte- 
bralis  and  bony  parietes  of  the  canal  ;  from 
the  3d  to  the  5th,  a  gelatinous  deposite  was 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  theca  ;  and  from 
the  last  cervical  to  tlie  7th  dorsal  vertebra 
still  tliicker  deposite,  mixed  with  grumous 
blood,  Avhich  to  the  view  very  much  resem- 
bled pus. — In  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
dark  points  of  blood  were  seen ;  the  fluid  in 
the  ventricles  small  in  quantity;  the  cho- 
roid plexuses  very  dark  :  no  other  apparent 
alteration. — The  larynx,  pharynx,  the  tra- 
chea, and  the  bronchi  to  their  division  in 
tlie  lungs,  presented  a  highly  inflammatory 
appearance.  Slight  patches  of  inflamma- 
tion were  found  in  the  small  intestines.  The 
parts  not  mentioned  exhibited  no  particular 
appearances. 

Several  medical  friends  were  extremely 
kind  in  joining  me  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  case.  A  consultation  was  held  ;  and 
each  individual  was  ready  to  suggest  various 
modes  of  treatment ;  but  hearing  that  the 
boy  had,  fiom  the  time  that  he  was  bitten, 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  directions  given, 
been  taking  the  medicine  sold  at  Birling,  in 
this  couuty,  and  said  to  be  a  specific  j  and 
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also  learning  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  re- 
lations, who  placed  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence in  it,  they  at  once  banished  all  pre- 
judice from  their  minds,  ar,d  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  fair  trial  should  now  be 
given  it.  Happy  should  1  be  to  speak  in 
praise,  rather  tlnn  disparagjement,  of  this 
nostrum,  and  I  most  assuredly  would  have 
done  so,  had  the  result  proved  different ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
the  public,  to  state,  that  this  case  disproves 
its  efficacy,  and  shows  that  it  possesses  no 
power  of  alleviating,  and  much  less  of  pre- 
venting, this  most  dreadful  malady.  1  consi- 
der it  just  to  make  known  these  facts,  that 
a  reliance  may  not  be  placed  in  it  for  the 
future,  which  is  at  least  productive  of  this 
mischief,  that  it  prevents  these  unfortunate 
sufierers  adopting-  other  means,  which  may 
eventually  prove  effective.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, that  the  boy's  stomach  would  not  re- 
tain the  medicine,  and  on  that  account  onlj' 
has  it  failed  ;  this  I  beg  leave  most  posi- 
tively to  contradict,  having  from  the  time 
that  hydrophobic  symptoms  came  on,  ad- 
ministered every  dose  with  my  own  hands, 
his  stomach  rejecting  uo  part  of  it. 

G aiding,  Kent,  May  -24th,  18'^8. 


Transactiotts  of  the  /Issocialion  of  the  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  (if  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland, — (Concluded  from 
page  306.) 

On  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  certain  ajfectiom  of 
the  Eye. 

Fon  the  relief  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
morbid  changes  oftheeye,and  its  appendages, 
the  materia  medica  supplies  no  one  article  so 
generally  useful  as  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  high  character  it  has  so  justly  obtained 
in  certain  conditions  of  this  important  and 
delicate  organ,  has  led  to  its  indiscriminate 
application,  and  to  its  becoming  a  dangerous 
implement  in  the  hands  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced. There  is  scarcely  a  modification 
of  ophthalmic  disease  which  does  not  ex- 
perience either  its  salutary  or  injurious 
powers  ;  and  it  is  now  employed,  not  only 
by  every  denomination  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, but  by  the  patients  tliemselves,  and 
their  uninitiated   friends.    ]Mr.   Jlyall   has 


pointed  out  the  following  morbid  conditions 
of  the  organ  to  which  this  remedy  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable,  noticing  by  the  way  such 
auxiliary  means  as  tend  to  promote  its  effi- 
cacy. Mr.  R.  does  not  appear  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion  as  one  of 
our  London  oculists,  namely,  tliat  the  e^'e 
is  by  no  means  a  delicate  or  sensible  organ. 
We  are  convinced  that  we  have  seen  irre- 
parable mischief  done  to  this  organ,  and  not 
a  few  tolerably  good  eyes  "  put  out,"  by 
the  application  of  lunar  caustic,  during  the 
acute  stage  of  ophthalmia. 

"  Ulcei'  of  the  Cornea. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  serious  terminations  of 
ophthalmia,  and  that  under  which  a  large 
portion  of  those  poor  persons  suffer,  who 
apply  for  relief  at  the  national  institution 
for  curing  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  Dublin,  in 
which  city,  owing  to  various  causes,  the 
affection  is  more  prevalent,  and  assumes  a 
worse  character,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  The  cornea,  after 
protracted,  and  sometimes  after  compara- 
tivelj'  mild  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
is  frequently  occupied  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  superficial  ulcers,  appearing  as 
mere  depressions,  or  losses  of  substance,  in 
the  investing  tunic.  These  are  so  minute 
as  to  require  the  closest  inspection,  and 
even  the  aid  of  glasses  for  their  detectioh, 
yet  are  productive  of  no  small  share  of  irri- 
tation and  inconvenience.  Hence  the  irri- 
tation is  sometimes  ascribed  to  primary  in- 
flammation, and  ineffectual,  if  not  injurious, 
means  of  relief  resorted  to.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  known  patients,  of  weakly  stru- 
mous habits,  to  have  been  condemned  to  long 
confinement  in  darkened  apartments,  to  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  even  to 
the  influence  of  mercury,  whose  miseries 
might  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  cur- 
tailed, had  the  precise  natiire  of  their  com- 
plaint been  timely  discovered,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  applied.  For  the  superfi- 
cial ulcer,  a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  grains  of  the  mineral  to  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  will  generally  answer  ;  but 
if  the  ulcers  betray  any  iudisposition  to 
heal,  a  stronger  one  will  be  necessary, which 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  infants,  considered  on  a  former  occasion,* 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  part  with  more  eflfi- 
cacy  and  convenience  in  the  form  of  injec- 
tion than  in  any  other,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  young  persons,  who  generally  resist 
every  application  to  their  eyes  while  sufier- 

*  Trans,  of  Association,  vol.  iv. 
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ing  under  irritntion.  For  ulcers  deeply 
penetrating-  the  laminas  of  the  cornea,  this 
remedy  is  still  more  imperiously  demand- 
ed, if  we  wish  to  rescue  the  organ  from 
imminent  destruction.  In  addition  to  the 
injection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  ex- 
clusively to  the  ulcer,  with  a  fine  carael- 
liair  pencil  brush,  as  strong  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  as  can  be  made,  or  the 
caustic  in  substance,  pointed  like  a  crayon 
pencil,  drojiping- into  the  eye,  after  each  of 
these  applications,  a  little  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds. This  is  to  be  repeated  on  each 
separation  of  the  eschar,  and  continued  un- 
til the  ulcer  assume  a  more  healthy  action, 
and  the  patient  obtain,  if  not  a  complete 
freedom  from,  a  sensible  remission  of  pain. 
The  escharotic  is  then  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  weak  solution  employed  as  a  collyrium 
to  the  end  of  the  treatment.  The  internal 
use  of  mercury  has  been  considered  by  some 
to  be  no  less  a  specific  in  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea than  in  syphilis.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  habits  in  which 
this  affection  most  frequently  occurs,  are 
those  in  which  mercury,  at  least  to  any  ex- 
tent, is  inadmissible.  In  delicate  constitu- 
tions, light  nutritious  diet,  healthy  situa- 
tion, mild  tonics,  and  salt-water  baths, 
whose  temperature  is  regulated  by  the  sea- 
son, and  the  strength  of  the  patient,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  improve  both  the  gene- 
ral and  local  affection.  In  irritable  and 
Lighly  inflamed  conditions  of  the  eye,  the 
prudence  of  witholding  stimulant  applica- 
tions cannot  be  questioned.  In  the  irrita- 
tion, however,  attendant  upon,  and  kept  up 
hy,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  this  monition 
has  been  carried  to  a  mischievous  length  ; 
we  must,  in  this  case,  seek  relief  in  the 
means  best  calculated  to  induce  the  healing 
process,  and  we  are  assured  that,  by  the 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  deposi- 
tion of  lymph,  so  essential  to  our  object,  is 
most  effectually  produced  ;  that  the  extreme 
sensibiLit}',  occasioned  by  a  denuded  state 
of  the  nerves,  is  obtunded,  and  an  almost 
stantaneous  remission  of  morbid  intole- 
rance of  light  and  irritation  attained.  There 
is,  however,  a  contra-indication  of  this  re- 
medy, under  the  circumstances  of  redun- 
dancy of  lymph,  or  of  interlaminary  ulcera- 
tion or  effusion,  when  the  object  is,  by 
means  of  local  blood-letting,  purgatives,  and 
emollient  fomentations,  to  diminish  the  vas- 
cular action  of  the  part.  If  considerable 
pain  and  inflammation  be  present,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  must  eitlier  be  accompanied 
by,  or  give  place  to,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  these  symptoms,  the  means  just 
mentioned  ;  and  if  no  constitutional  taint 
forbid,  a  pill,  composed  of  calomel,  anti- 
mony, and  opium,  should  be  administered 
twice  a  day,  until  the  mouth  he  slightly 
aftected,  or  the  symptoms  recede.     It  has 


been  the  practice,  in  ulceration  of  the  cor- 
nea, to  drop  into  the  eye  a  little  of  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  ;  but  this  is  known  greatly  to  aggravate 
the  irritation,  without,  in  any  degree,  con- 
tributing to  produce  healthy  action  of  the 
parts. 

"  Pustule. — This  affection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, considered  to  be  analogous  to  the 
chancre,  or  aptha  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  other  parts,  appears  in  the  form  of 
one  or  more  little  eminences,  either  on  the 
sclerotic  or  cornea,  but  most  frequently  at 
the  junction  of  these  tunic. ,  where,  as  they 
advance  towards  suppuration,  they  bear  no 
slight  resemblance  to  little  pearls,  set  round 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  on  which  their  en- 
croachment is  greatly  retarded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  membrane  being  more 
closel}'-  connected  to  the  conjunctiva  than 
the  sclerotic  is.  This  form  of  ophthalmia, 
being  the  concomitant  of  a  scrofulous  taint, 
is  met  with  in  all  ranks  of  society,  but 
in  no  particular  situation  is  it  more  preva- 
lent than  in  the  charity  schools  of  Dublin, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  a  due  pro- 
portion of  animal  food.  Should  the  atten- 
dant inflammation  be  urgent,  leeches  and 
purgatives  must  be  employed,  but  the  ulce- 
rative process  of  the  pustules  will  be  re- 
strained, and  in  most  cases  speedily  re- 
moved, by  a  few  light  touches  of  the  stronger 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Advantage 
will  also  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
a  delicate  ointment  of  the  nitrate  or  super- 
nitrate  of  quicksilver  every  night  to  the 
pustules.  Pustular  ophthalmia,  being  in- 
fluenced by  a  scrofulous  taint,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  recur;  it  is,  nevertheless,  im- 
portant to  prevent  injurious  effects  on  the 
cornea,  which  a  vitiated  habit  would  greatly 
favour. 

"  Slough  of  the  Cornea. — As  an  external 
remedy  in  this  dangerous  state  of  the  eye, 
there  is  none  so  grateful,  or  withal  so  effi- 
cacious for  throwing  off  the  morbid  parts, 
as  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  briskly  injected  against  the 
slough  three  or  four  times  a  day.  But  to 
obviate  and  ariest  the  progress  of  this  se- 
rious termination  of  disease,  we  must  rest 
our  chief  reliance  on  the  extract  of  cin- 
chona, so  justly  praised  by  the  late  INJr. 
Saunders.  Opportunities  are  afforded  me 
but  too  frequently  of  giving  this  medicine 
a  fair  and  full  trial,  in  the  cases  of  young 
infants,  born  for  the  most  part  in  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  ;  and  I  assert,  that  greatly  as  I 
had  been  prepossessed  in  its  favour,  it  far 
exceeded  my  expectation,  since  both  shajjC 
and  function  were  preserved  to  an  extent 
that  I  dare  not  hope  for,  in  several  instances 
where  death  of  the  exterior  laininro  of  the 
cornea,  or  of  a  segment  of  its  entire  thick- 
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ness,  had  already  taken  place,  and  wlien  the 
p-ye  liad  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
organised mass.  I  have  also  used  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  in  sloughing  of  the  cornea 
with  manifest  advantage.* 

"  Protrusion  of  the  Iris. — AVhen  slough  or 
ulceration  shall  have  penetrated  through  all 
the  lamina:  of  the  cornea  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  when,  owing  to 
the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  collapse 
of  the  cornea  and  protrusion  of  the  iris  shall 
have  taken  place  ;  necessarily  contracting, 
or  if  the  prolapse  be  considerable,  entirely 
closing  up  the  pupil,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
our  chief,  perhaps  only  resource.  In  this 
state  the  a(iueous  humour  continues  to  be 
distilled  through  the  aperture  as  fast  as  it 
is  secreted,  until,  by  a  new  production  of 
parts,  or  by  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea,  or  by  both,  the  breach  is  filled  up. 
It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  witness  the 
striking  and  happy  effects  produced  by  a 
few  applications  of  the  pencil-pointed  ni- 
trate of  silver,  or  by  its  strong  solution. 
Healthy  action  and  new  growth  of  parts  are 
thereby  quickly  obtained ;  the  cornea  re- 
sumes its  convexity,  the  protruded  iris  is 
retracted,  and,  unless  the  breach  has  taken 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  vision  is 
completely  restored.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  slightest  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea  must  produce  con- 
traction or  oblongation  of  tlie  pupil,  but 
these  do  not  materially  impede  vision,  and 
may  often  be  obviated  by  the  early  use  of 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  reduced  to  the 
consistence  of  cream, and  rubbed  on  the  orbit, 
or  eyelids,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  in  a  more 
liquid  form,  and  dropped  into  the  eye.  The 
former  mode  of  applying  this  narcotic,  as 
being  productive  of  no  irritation,  deserves 
a  preference,  as  well  for  this  purpose  as  for 
that  of  dilating  the  pupil  before,  and  pre- 
venting adhesion  after,  the  operations  for 
cataract  and  closed  pupil. 

"  Nebulous  Cornea. — This  state  of  the 
cornea  being  the  result  of  protracted  chro- 
nic inflammation,  which  is  always  aggra- 
vated on  exposure  to  cold,  or  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  fermented  or  spirituous  li- 
quors, consists  in  a  thickening  and  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
effusion  between  this  membrane  and  the 
exterior  lamina  of  the  cornea,  of  an  albu- 
minous fluid,  which  has  this  distinguishing 
character  from  interlamillary  deposition, 
that  it  is  not  disposed  to  point  outwardly  in 
the  form  of  pustule  ;   the  veins  on  tlie  scle- 


*  The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  extract  of  cinchona,  as  it 
can  be  given  in  a  smaller  volume,  and  in  a 
more  agreeable  form.  It  is  also  less  likely 
to  ofi'eud  the  stomach  and  bowels. — Rev, 


rotic  are  turgid,  varicose,  and  tortuous,  inos- 
culating at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and 
cornea,  from  wlience  they  take  a  radiated 
direction  towards  the  points  of  density  in 
the  cornea.  The  offuscation  of  the  cornea 
is  sometimes  so  great,  as  scarcely  to  allow 
the  subjacent  iris  and  pupil  to  be  seen  ;  and 
if  the  affection  be  the  consequence  of  the 
Egyptian  or  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults, 
the  cornea  assumes  that  toughness  and  shin- 
ing whiteness  peculiar  to  cartilage,  a  con- 
dition admitting  of  little  amelioration.  A 
profuse  morbid  secretion  from  the  tarsal 
glands  is  also  another,  and  a  very  distress- 
ing accompaniment  of  nebula.  1'he  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  palpebrte,the  exhibition  of  purgatives, 
and  precaution  against  strong  liquors  and 
cold,  are  the  first  objects  to  be  attended  to. 
If  granulations  exist  on  the  palpebral,  they 
are  to  be  removed  by  the  means  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  gra- 
nular palpebrae."  After  the  vessels  sludl 
have  been  well  emptied  by  the  daily  appli- 
cation of  two  leeches  to  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lower  eyelid,  and  a  few  purgatives  liava 
been  administered,  a  circle,  or  as  large  a 
segment  of  one  as  will  include  the  opaque 
portion  of  the  cornea,  is  to  be  described 
with  the  pencil- pointed  caustic  on  the  scle- 
rotic, at  about  two  lines  distance  from  its 
junction  with  the  cornea.  After  the  eschar 
has  sloughed  oft',  ulceration  is  to  be  kept  up 
for  some  time  by  the  same  means,  care  being 
taken  to  subdue  any  excessive  inflammation 
vi'hich  may  be  thus  produced.  The  solution, 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two 
to  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  to  be  frequent- 
ly injected  into  the  eye,  and  the  ointment 
of  the  red  oxyde  of  mercury  applied  every 
night  to  the  tarsi,  a  portion  of  which  may 
be  allowed  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases  of 
nebulous  cornea,  the  liquor  subacetatis 
plumbi  lias  been  dropped  into  tlie  eye  twice 
a  day  with  great  advantage.  Absorption  of 
the  effused  lymph,  and  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  were  speedily  produced.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  tliese  are 
not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  its  gratifying 
results.  It  is  the  practice  with  some  to  cut 
oft",  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissars,  a  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva,  concentric  with,  and 
about  two  lines  distant  from,  the  cornea,  and 
to  continue  the  excision  as  far  around  the 
circumference  of  tliat  tunic,  as  its  extent  of 
opacity  may  require.  The  turgid  vessels 
are  by  this  plan  emptied  ;  but  it  has  been 
found,  when  adopted  in  an  irritable  state 
of  the  organs,  to  create  excessive  inflamma- 
tion, and  a  new  production  of  vessels.  For 
the  relief  of  that  truly  distressing  attendant 
of  this  and  other  forms  of  protracted  oph- 
thalmy,  profuse  secretion  from  the  lachry- 
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mal  and  tarsal  glands,  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  dose  of  from  20  to  30  drops  in 
a  glass  of  water,  twice  or  three  times.i  day, 
will  prove  of  singular  benefit ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  combined  with  the  sulphate  of 
quinine,  its  virtues  would  be  still  further 
increased,  Tlie  probable  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  sulpliuric  acid,  if  used  in  a 
still  more  dilute  form  as  a  collyrium,  may 
be  judged  off  from  the  following  case  : — 
Mr.  A.,  of  Leith,  near  Edinburgh,  con- 
sulted me  last  year  under  the  following  con- 
ditions of  the  right  eye  : — great  vascularity 
both  of  sclerotic  and  cornea,  with  albumi- 
nous effusion  ;  the  globe  felt  soft,  was  di- 
minished in  size,  very  irritable,  and  vision 
almost  entirely  lost.  The  superior  j)a]pe- 
bra  was  granular,  and  there  was  an  exces- 
sive discharo;e,  sometimes  of  tears,  and  at 
others  of  puriform  matter.  A  combination 
of  the  blue  jjill  and  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  was  administered  ;  two  leeclies 
were  directed  to  be  applied  every  daj'  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  the  so-  | 
lution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  propor-  j 
tion  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  be  in- 
jected three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  but  as  the 
eye  seemed  to  be  approacliing  to  disorgani- 1 
zation,  the  eschar  was  not  formed  on  tlie 
sclerotic.  JMeans  were  employed  for  tlie 
removal  of  the  granulations  on  the  palpe- 
brae,  and  half  a  drachm  of  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  was  administered  thrice  a  day 
in  a  glass  of  water.  The  ointment  of  the 
red  oxyde  of  mercury  was  also  applied  every 
night  10  the  tarsi.  Under  this  treatment 
the  case  was  manifestly,  though  slowly,  be- 
coming imjiroved  ;  until  one  day  the  patient 
had  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  mistake, 
for  the  caustic  solution,  injected  into  l:is 
eye.  This  accident,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  attended  with  great  pain  ;  but  tliis  was 
not  of  long  duration,  and  thenceforward 
the  case  rapidly  advanced  to  restoration, 
which  had  been  nearly  completed,  when 
urgent  business  called  him  home.  I  have 
since  heard,  tlnough  a  friend  of  his,  whom 
he  recommended  to  my  professional  care, 
that  the  eye  had  fully  recovered  both  its 
healthy  appearance  and  function. 

"  Albugo. — In  no  case  has  tlie  nitrate  of 
silver  been  more  abused,  tlian  in  the  early 
stage  of  albugo,  which  consists  in  a  deposi- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  eftused  by  the  ar- 
teries during  tlie  presence  of  oplithahnia, 
between  the  lamiiim  of  the  cornea,  and 
which  remains  after  the  inflammatory  action 
has  subsided.  Absorption  in  this  stage  is 
more  judiciously  attempted  by  topical  blood- 
letting;, and  alterative  doses  of  calomel,  an- 
timony, and  opium,  than  by  local  stimu- 
lants, whose  premature  use  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  increased  vascular  action  and  de- 
position. When,  however,  the  former  have 
been  persisted  in  for  some  length  of  time, 


which  the  experience  and  observation  of 
the  surgeon  can  only  determine,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  latter, 
which  should  consist  in  a  solution  of  from 
four  to  eight  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  in  a 
weak  ointment  of  the  red  oxyde  of  mercury ; 
the  former  to  be  applied  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  and  the  latter  every  night,  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  to  the  spec!;.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  young,  and  the  deposition  recent 
and  superficial,  these  means  will  generally 
succeed  ;  and  even  under  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, perseverance  t'or  several  months 
has  effected  a  cure,  which  at  first  might  ap- 
pear hopeless. 

"  l.euctvna. — By  this  term  is  now  under- 
stood that  dense,  pearl-coloured,  inveterate 
opacity,  occupying  either  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  result  of  extensive 
disease  and  cliange  of  structure  in  tliat 
tunic.  The  disorganized  state  of  the  parts 
precludes  all  hope  of  relief,  either  from 
local  or  general  means.  The  removal  of  any 
portion  of  the  opaque  substance,  either  by 
tlie  knife  or  caustic,  could  be  attended  by 
no  other  consetpience,  than  the  succession 
of  a  body  of  equal  density,  and  probably  to 
one  that  would  give  rise  to  greater  irritation 
or  deformity. 

"  Staphifloma. — In  many  instances  of  those 
recent  stapliylomata  of  young  children, 
whicli  succeed  to  small  pox  and  purulent 
Ojihthalmy,  the  growth  has  been  checked, 
and  even  the  removal  accomplished,  by  pro- 
ducing upon  them,  and  keeping  up  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  artificial  ulcers, 
by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  When  it 
is  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
knife  for  the  removal  of  the  more  invete- 
rate forms  of  this  disease,  the  objects  of  the 
operation  may  be  greatly  advanced  by  the 
subsequent  use  of  this  escharotic. 

"  Granular  Palpehrcs. — This  morbid  growth 
of  fiesh,  or  warty  excrescence,  is  also  the 
consequence  of  long  continued  inflamma- 
tion, especially  of  tlie  purulent  form,  pro- 
ducing by  its  friction  against  the  cornea, 
not  only  great  irritation,  but  eventual  opa- 
city. The  first  business,  when  called  to  a 
case  of  protracted  ophtlialmia,  will  be  to 
evert  tlie  palpebral,  particularly  the  supe- 
rior, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  surgeon 
will  at  once  discover  the  cause  of  irritation. 
The  granulations  may  be  shaven  off  witli  a 
scalpel,  or  tlie  shoulder  of  a  lancet,  and  the 
abraded  surface  touched  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  :  or,  without  any 
previous  excision,  the  caustic  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  rejieated  after  each  sloughing  of 
the  eschar,  until  the  granulations  have  dis- 
aj^peared,  care  being  taken,  after  each  of 
these  applications,  to  wipe  the  part  with  a 
sponge,  and  to  drop  into  the  eye  some  oil  of 
sweet  almond3.    In  this  way  the  immediate 
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removal  of  the  granulaVions  is  accomplished  ; 
but  tlieir  recurrence  is  best  prevented,  and 
the  tone  of  tlie  parts  restored,  by  the  use  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  to  be  rubbed 
every  second  or  third  day  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  granular  palpebrae,  unlil  an  eschar 
is  produced  ;*  a  lotion  of  a  weak  solution  of 
this  last,  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  may 
accompany  this  treatment,  together  with 
the  application  of  the  ointment  of  the  red 
oxide  of  mercnry  every  night  to  the  eye- 
lids. The  muriated  tinctnre  of  iron  has  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  this  affection  ;  but  I 
am  not  justified  by  experience  in  preferring 
it  to  the  remedies  just  mentioned. 

Ectropion. — The  morbid  thickening  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  causes  the  more  tractable 
species  of  everted  palpebrae,  may,  in  most 
instances,  be  removed,  by  producing  upon  it 
repeated  eschars  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
In  some  cases,  where  tlie  surface  is  callous, 
as  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  this  caustic,  it 
will  be  necessary,  preparatory  to  its  ajjpli- 
cation,  to  remove  with  a  knife,  or  the  curved 
scissors,  the  exuberant  conjunctiva.  If  there 
exist  no  contraction  of  the  integuments  from 
loss  of  substance,  these  means  will  seldom 
fail  to  restore  the  lids  ad  sUreno.  Indeed, 
when  not  properly  regulated,  I  have  known 
them  to  go  further,  and  produce  undue  in- 
version and  puckering  of  the  tarsi." 

Blr.Ryall  also  observes,  that  in  encan- 
this,  ptei'ygium,  and  other  fleshy  excres- 
cences of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  remove 
one  or  other  of  these  morbid  productions  by 
excision,  the  subsequent  aid  of  an  escharotic 
may  be  found  necessary,  as  well  for  their 
ultimate  destruction,  as  to  restrain  the 
healthy  granulations  of  the  wound.  For 
these  purposes,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the 
safest  means  that  can  be  employed.  There 
are.also,  several  of  these  affections  which  the 
caustic  alone,  without  any  previous  opera- 
tion, will  effectually  remove. 


*  We  can,  from  extensive  experience, 
corroborate  Mr.  Ryall's  statement  as  to  the 
utihty  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  destroying- 
the  granular  state  of  the  palpebrne  here 
described,  which,  if  unattended  to,  will 
produce  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  con- 
sequently imperfect  or  total  loss  of  vision, — 
Rex'. 


S1<etch  of  a  Medical  lieport  on  the  Epidemic 
Dysentery,  tcliich  prevailed  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  18'2.5.     By  Dr.  .Toiin  O'Brien. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1825  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic  dysentery  which  pervaded 
Ireland  generally,  but  made  its  severest 
assault  on  the  cit}'  and  vicinity  of  Dublin. 
The  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  were 
marked  by  extreme  heat  and  drought,  and 
the  epidemic,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of 
invasion  in  former  instances,  commenced 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  as  if 
those  classes  possessed  more  sensibility  to 
the  exciting  causes,  or  were  placed  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  their  opera- 
tion. The  author  having  commenced  his  at- 
tendance as  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Cork 
Street  Hospital,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1825, 
had  an  opportunity  of  treating  some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  the  disease,  which  had  either 
remained  since  the  preceding  month,  or 
were  admitted  in  the  months  of  October  or 
November,  when  the  epidemic  had  reached 
its  acme.  A  list  of  thirty-five  patients,  la- 
bouring under  dysentery,  is  here  given.  Of 
these,  about  one-fourth  died  ;  and  this  the 
author  considers  as  a  fair  average  of  the 
ordinary  mortality,  from  this  disease,  in  the 
Dublin  hospitals;  a  mortality  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  their  idiopathic  fevers, 
the  average  mortality  of  v/hich,  taken  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Cork  Street  Hospital,  has 
not  exceeded  one  in  fourteen.  As  the  ward, 
under  the  author's  care,  formed  a  third  of 
the  entire  hospital, itis probable  that  the  total 
number  of  dysenteric  patients  in  the  hospital, 
within  the  two  months  formerly  specified, 
may  have  amounted  to  little  more  than  one 
hundred.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  when 
it  terminated  favourably,  varied  from  two  to 
six  weeks  ;  and  of  the  fatal  cases,  two  died  in 
the  acute  stage,  that  is,  within  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  disease,  and  five  lingered 
on  to  the  chronic  stage,  under  which  they 
ultimately  sunk.    The  ages  of  the  majority, 
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in  the  list,  varied  from  twenty  to  forty ;  none 
were  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  two  only 
(fatal  casts)  exceeded  the  age  of  forty. 
Persons  of  middle  age,  and  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  seemed  to  have  heen  the  principal 
sufferers,  and  the  young  and  aged  escaped 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  usual.  In  the 
males  the  mortality  was  less  than  in  the 
females,  which  is  the  ordinary  occurrence 
in  this  disease. 

"  In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  the  dis- 
ease, through  its  entire  course,  was  at- 
tended with  febrile  excitement ;  but,  in 
some  instances,  a  disease,  which  in  the  out- 
set appeared  to  be  simple  idiopathic  fever, 
was  often  two  or  three  days  converted  into 
dysentery,  with  an  evident  remission  of  the 
febrile  symptoms.  In  other  cases,  dysen- 
tery appeared  as  a  sequel  of  fevers  of  a  bad 
type,  in  the  stage  of  convalescence,  an 
occurrence  far  more  frequent  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  dysentery  than  at 
other  times,  and  indeed  presenting  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  intractable  forms  of 
the  disease." 

The  discharges  were  almost,  without  ex- 
ception, of  a  ferruginous  or  dark-brown 
colour,  and  generally  exliibited  insulated 
circular  patches  of  blood  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, poured  out,  no  doubt,  by  the  vessels 
of  the  abraded  rectum,  after  the  passage  of 
the  faeces. 

"  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  private 
practice,  the  colour  of  the  discharges  was 
invariably  altered  from  a  dark-brown  to  a 
dirty  whitish  hue,  by  opium;  and,  again, 
on  withdrawing  the  medicine  resumed  its 
original  shade." 

The  general  seat  of  pain  was  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  hypogastric  region,  a  little 
below  the  umbilicus ;  and  the  pain  was 
more  frequently  fixed  than  intermitting, 
which  latter  character  the  tormina  of  dy- 
sentery generally  assumes. 

"  The  number  of  discharges,  in  individual 
cases,  varied  from  twenty  to  forty  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  in  no  instance  but  one,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  exceeded  the  latter 
number." 

In  the  excepted  instance,  the  most  violent 

and  rapid  in  its  progress,  which  occurred  to 

the  author  in  the  present  epidemic,  and  in 


which  cholera  was  complicated  with  dy- 
sentery, there  existed  an  almost  incessant 
discharge,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  of 
a  dark-coloured  fluid,  resembling  coffee 
grounds,  which  no  medicine  could  restrain. 
In  mild  cases,  however,  the  number  of  dis« 
charges  seldom  exceeded  twenty  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  skin  was,  in  every  in- 
stance, altered  to  a  darker  hue,  assuming, 
as  the  complexion  varied,  either  a  leaden  or 
copper  tinge,  and,  in  general,  it  aflfected 
the  touch  with  the  sensation  of  roughness, 
and  even  corrugation. 

"  In  all  severe  cases  the  eye  was  anxious, 
the  brows  wrinkled,  the  countenance  deject- 
ed, the  cheeks  and  temples  sunk,  pale,  and 
cold,  the  features  sharp  and  pointed." 

The  disease,  in  some  instances,  mcde  its 
first  invasion  suddenly,  perhap.s  after  a  full 
meal,  long  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  in- 
toxication, long  vigilance,  &c.  Such  inva- 
sions were  ever  generally  attended  with 
symptoms  of  cholera  of  various  degrees  of 
intensity.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
patient  was  warned  of  the  impending  dis- 
ease by  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  furred 
tongue,  costiveness,  attended  with  twitches 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Such  cases  usually 
commenced  with  diarrhrea. 

"  Treatment. — The  following  was  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  treatment  adopted,  and  which, 
upon  the  whole,  appeared  to  prove  most 
successful.  The  patient,  if  young,  and  in 
tjie  first  stage  of  the  disease,  was  imme- 
diately blooded  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  ;  he  was  then  placed  in  a 
warm  bath,  at  a  pretty  high  temperature,  in 
which  he  was  retained  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  if  possible,  for  the  harassing  ne- 
cessities of  the  disease  seldom  permitted  so 
long  an  interval  of  quiescence.  He  was 
then,  after  a  vigorous  friction  of  the  whole 
body,  but  particularly  of  the  abdomen,  with 
camphorated  oil,  put  into  bed,  iiaving  been 
previously  swathed  with  a  flannel  roller 
drawn  tightly  round  the  abdomen  and  loins, 
in  order  to  support  the  bowels,  a  measure 
whicli  is  ahvays  attended  with  comfort  and 
alleviation  of  pain,  to  peisons  labouring 
under  tliis  disease.  After  this  a  small 
bolus,  or  jiills,  containing  ten  grains  of 
calomel,  one,  or  sometimes  two,  grains  of 
o]>ium,  and  occasionally  combined  with  anii- 
monial  powder,  were  administered,  and  re- 
peated after  aa  interval  of  eight  hours,  if 
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the  urgency  of  pain  rendered  such  repe- 
tition necessary  ;  for  the  anod3-ne  effects  of 
opium  seldom  extended  beyond  tliis  period. 
As  patients  are  generally  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  at  a  late  liour  in  the  day,  the  mea- 
sures just  described  occupied  the  iirst  even- 
ing and  night  after  admission.  On  the 
morrow,  a  purgative  draught,  consisting 
sometimes  of  castor  oil,  tincture  of  rliubarb, 
and  tincture  of  opium,  sometimes  of  infu- 
sion of  senna  and  salts,  with  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  and  tincture  of  opium,  was  ex- 
hibited, and  sometimes  the  neutral  salts 
alone.  The  author  has  not  found,  from  ex- 
perience, that  castor  oil  possessed  more 
irritating  qualities  than  the  other  purgatives 
above  mentioned,  and  thinks  that  the  pre- 
judices which  some  practitioners  entertain 
against  it,  are  altogetlier  groundless  ;  but 
all  apprehension  on  this  subject  may  be  re- 
moved, by  the  addition  of  tincture  of  opium, 
Avhich  the  author  thinks  will  even  promote 
its  purgative  virtues  in  the  disease  before  us. 
If  the  symptoms  still  continued  urgent,  and 
the  pulse  gave  indication  of  inflammatory 
and  febrile  action,  the  bleeding  and  warm 
bath  were  repeated,  and  calomel  and  opium 
continued  as  above,  alternated,  however,  by 
purgatives,  until  the  disease  yielded,  or 
until  ptyalism,  or,  at  least,  soreness  of  the 
gums,  was  effected.  When  this  latter  effect 
was  produced,  which  in  some  instances 
was  accomplished  with  considerable  diffi- 
cultly, the  mercurial  part  of  the  medicine 
was  discontinued,  and  opium  alone  ex- 
hibited, accompanied,  as  before,  by  the 
alternate  use  of  purgatives.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  Dover's  powder  was  substituted 
for  opium,  and  achieved  the  cure  with 
equal  success  ;  and,  indeed,  this  modifica- 
tion of  opium  gained  confidence,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  its  emploj'ment, 
and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  in  this 
disease." 

In  some  protracted  cases,  Dr.  O'Brien 
prescribed  the  decoction  of  the  Simarouba 
bark,  and  he  believes  that  it  possesses  con- 
siderable astringent  powers,  and  that  when 
united  with  opium,  it  is  an  anti-dysenteric 
of  no  mean  efficacy.  Dr.  Grattan  informed 
the  author,  that  he  had  recourse  to  arsenic 
in  five  or  six  cases  of  protracted  dysentery, 
and  that  it  succeeded  when  other  medi- 
cines proved  unavailing. 

Indurated   Enlargetnent  of    the    Uterus, 
Dr.  Thetford  relates  the  history  of  a  case 
of  indurated  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  iodine.     After  order- 
ing alterative  doseg  of  the  corrosive  muriate 
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of  mercury,  with  pills  of  conium  and 
hyoscyamus,  without  any  decided  advan- 
tage. The  author,  on  the  1-lth  of  June, 
18'27,  prescribed  seven  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  to  he  taken  three  times  daily 
in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  which  dose  was 
gradually  augmented  to  ten  drops,  all  other 
medicine  being  discontinued,  except  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  castor  oil.  The  result  was 
speedily  favourable  ;  the  spirits  revived, 
the  appetite  greatly  improved,  and,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  the  patient  was  perfectly  re- 
stored to  health,  and  continues  so. 

We  must  here  close  our  analysis  of  this 
interesting  volume,  having  presented  our 
readers  with  the  main  facts  of  all  the  im- 
portant communications. 


HEMORRHAGE  IN  THE  FOirRTH  MONTH  OP 
PREGNANCY,  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED 
WITH   THE    ERGOT    OP    RYE. 

By  G.  Board,  Esq.  Sristol. 

Mrs.  W.,  who  had  not  menstruated  since 
January,  experienced  a  severe  fright  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  April,  and  uterine 
haemorrhage  immediately  ensued.  It  was 
checked  by  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  but 
returned  at  intervals,  until  the  24th  of  iNIay, 
at  which  time  profuse  flooding  took  place, 
but  was  restrained  under  the  free  applica- 
tion of  cold.  It  was  concluded  that  consider- 
able, if  not  entire  separation  of  the  ovum  had 
taken  place  ;  that  the  foetus  was  dead,  and 
tiiat  to  induce  contraction  of  the  uterus  was 
the  only  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  discharge, 
and  avert  a  fatal  issue.  Half  a  drachm  of 
the  ergot  of  rye  in  powder  was  at  once  ad- 
ministered, and  at  the  expiration  of  half  aa 
hour,  the  uterus  was  felt  to  be  "  firm  and. 
round."  An  ounce  of  the  infusion,  made 
with  two  drachms  of  ergot  to  half  a  pint  of 
water,  was  given  every  four  hours  through- 
out the  day,  during  which  slight  pains  were 
felt  in  the  loins  and  in  the  uterus.  In  the 
evening  no  further  hajmorrhage  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  uterus  was  in  a  firm  state  of 
contraction.  The  powder  was  repeated, 
and  ordered  again  for  the  ensuing  morning  ; 
the  infusion  was  continued  regularly.  The 
night  was  passed  with  occasional  pains,  as 
was  also  the  following  day,  in  the  evening 
of  which  a  dose  of  the  powder  was  again 
exhibited.  Contractions  of  the  womb 
speedily  ensued,  and  about  two  o'clock  iu 
the  morning,  the  ovum,  with  its  secundines, 
were  expelled.  The  woman  quickly  re- 
covered. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London^  Salurday,  June  14,  1828. 

Onk  of  our  Correspondents  has  favoured 
us  with  a  few  observations  on  our  notice  of 
the  plan  recently  suggested  by  an  enlight- 
ened medical  journalist,  for  the  suppression 
of  hospital  reports,  and  the  revival  of  a  sys- 
tem of  "  Hole  and  Corner"  surgery  in  our 
public  hospitals.  "We  are  not  surprised  at 
our  Correspondent's  astonishment,  nor  even 
at  his  incredulity  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  he  is  not  bound,  upon  the  mere 
statement  of  our  contemporary's  views  by  a 
third  party,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
so  much  ignorance  and  imbecility.  He 
evidently  suspects  that  we  have  been  com- 
bating shadows,  and  that  we  must,  more 
especially,  have  mistaken  or  misrepresentejd 
our  contemporary,  when  we  intimated,  that 
one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  opposed 
the  publication  of  hospital  reports  was,  that 
the  public  were  singularly  ignorant  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  medical  science.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  our  Correspondent,  we  will 
quote  one  or  two  passages  from  the  pages  of 
our  contemporary,  and  our  readers  will  then 
perceive  why  we  deemed  it  sufficient  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  advert  to  the  substance 
and  effect  of  our  contemporary's  arguments, 
without  entering  into  a  formal  contest  with 
unresisting  imbecility. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  which 
cur  contemporary  anticipates  and  attempts 
to  answer  the  objections,  which  may  be 
urged  against  his  plan  for  reviving  a  system 
of  "  Hole  and  Corner"  surgery. 

"  But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  preven- 
tion is,  after  all,  neither  practicable  nor 
scarcely  justifiable.  The  situation  of  an 
hospital  physician  or  surgeon  is  a  public 
one,  and  he  must  take  the  common  chances 
and  contingencies  of  publicity  ;  and  this, 
too,  is  an  advantage  to  society  :  for  the  man 
who  acts  under  the  public  eye  will  be  more 
upon  his  guard  and  his  good  behaviour  ; 
will  exert  his  best  powers,  aad  be  lesa  te- 


nacious of  his  own  Individual  interests. 
This,  as  a  general  principle,  relative  to 
matters  of  public  concernment,  no  English- 
man will  dispute,  or  depreciate  its  advan- 
tages ;  but  here  is  the  common  fallacy  : 
people  call  that  public  which  is  not  so,  and 
then  argue  upon  the  assumption  as  if  it 
were  indisputable.  We  deny  that  the  me- 
dical oificers  of  our  hospitals  can,  with  any 
propriety  or  truth,  be  considered  as  subject 
to  public  inspection.  We  deny  that  the 
treatment  of  disease  is  a  thing  that  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  public  judg- 
ment, or  ought  to  be  brought  under  their 
notice.  That  surely  cannot  be  deemed  a 
public  matter  which  the  public  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  and  of  medical  and  surgical  mat- 
ters the  public  are  singularly  and  pre- 
eminently ignorant,  and,  of  course,  are  sin- 
gularly and  pre-eminently  liable  to  be  de- 
luded— to  be  duped  by  any  crafty  knave 
who  has  no  scruples  in  arrogating  superio- 
rity of  his  own  knowledge,  and  calumniat- 
ing the  skill  of  others.  That,  again,  is  not 
public  which  is  not  practised  with  open 
doors.  That,  again,  is  not  public  which  is 
accessible  only  upon  payment  of  fees  : — 
what  is  so  attainable,  is  strictly  a  private 
concern." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  passage,  (though  it  is,  perhaps, 
rather  a  violent  assumption  to  suppose  that 
our  contemporary  knew  his  own  meaning,) 
let  us  see  what  the  writer  concedes,  and 
what  he  denies.  He  admits  that  the  expe- 
diency of  giving  publicity  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic concernment,  is  a  principle  which  no 
Englishman  will  dispute,  but  lie  denies 
that  the  treatment  of  disease  in  our  hospi- 
tals is  a  matter  of  public  concernment,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  rests  this  de- 
nial are  threefold  ;  first,  because  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  a  matter  of  which  the 
public  are  pre-eminently  ignorant;  second- 
ly, because  the  doors  of  our  hospitals  are 
not  open  to  the  public  ;  and,  tliirdly,  be- 
cause the  manner  in  which  hospital  sur- 
geons discharge  their  duties,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  inspection,  except  upon  payment  of 
fees. 

"  That  surely,"  says  this  acute  reasoner, 
"  cannot  be  a  matter  of  public  concernment, 
which  the  public  cannot  understand."  We 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  mere  verbal 
hallucinations    of  our  contemporary,   and 
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suppose  liim  to  insist  that  a  subject,  which 
he  probably  conceives  his  own  intellect  to 
have  mastered,  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  non-professional  community. 
But,  supposing-  him  to  mean  that  the  pub- 
lic are  not,  indeed,  incapable  of  understand- 
ing, but  singularly  ignorant  of  the  teclmi- 
calities  of  medical  science,  how  does  this 
prove  that  the  treatment  of  disease  in  our 
charitable  institutions  is  not  a  matter  of 
public  concernment  ?  Let  the  reasoning  of 
our  contemporary,  if  it  can  be  so  termed,  be 
applied  to  any  other  science  ;  architecture, 
for  example  ;  and  let  us  see  how  his  pre- 
mises will  support  his  conclusions.  The 
public  are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  ig- 
norant of  the  technicalities  of  the  science  of 
architecture  ;  but  is  the  construction  of  a 
public,  or  even  of  a  private  building,  on 
that  accotint,  a  matter  of  no  public  concern- 
ment'? A  theatre  or  a  chapel  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  roof  falls  in  upon  the  un- 
godly, or  pious,  persons  assembled  beneath 
it ;  for  experience  proves  that,  if  the  archi- 
tect be  ignorant,  Providence  is  no  respecter 
of  the  purposes  to  which  the  building  may 
be  dedicated.  The  public  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  causes  of  sucli  a  catastrophe,  and  even 
when  the  causes  are  explained  to  them  by 
men  of  science,  they  may  not  fully  under- 
stand all  the  technical  terms  employed  to 
render  the  subject  intelligible  ;  but  are  they 
on  that  account  less  concerned  and  inte- 
rested in  the  consequences  of  an  architect's 
want  of  skill  ?  Navigation  is  a  science  of 
which  the  public  may  be  said  to  be  singu- 
larly ignorant,  inasmuch  as  few  men,  not 
bred  to  the  naval  profession,  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  in  whicli  the  principles 
of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  are  ap- 
plied to  the  steering  of  a  vessel  from  one 
part  of  the  globe  to  anotlier.  But  is  the 
skill  of  the  captain  who  undertakes  to  con- 
vey us  in  safety  to  a  particular  port,  on  that 
account,  a  matter  of  no  public  concernment  1 
Meanly  as  we  think  of  the  understanding 
of  our  contemporary,  we  cannot  help  sus- 


pecting that  he  will  himself,  at  some  dis- 
tant period,  not  indeed  acknowledge,  but 
arrive  at  something  like,  a  perception  of  the 
marvellous  absurdity  of  his  own  arguments. 
What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  medicine  or 
surgery  to  take  them  out  of  the  principle, 
in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  publicity, 
which  this  writer  acknowledges  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  matters  of  public  concern- 
ment. Let  us  suppose — for  we  will  put  the 
case  as  a  hypothetical  one — that  a  hospital 
surgeon  has  repeatedly  performed  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy,  when  no  stone  has 
existed  in  the  bladder  of  the  patient  1 
Without  entering  into  the  question,  whe- 
ther a  succession  of  such  operations  can  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  the  ill-fortune,  or  to  the 
unskilfulness,  of  the  surgeon,  is  it  not,  we 
will  ask,  a  matter  of  public  concernment, 
that  the  facts  should  not  be  concealed  1  On 
the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose — orrather  let 
us  state  the  fact,  for  this  was  the  case  both 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Green — that 
a  surgeon  has  operated  in  forty  stone  cases 
successively,  without  a  single  failure.  Is  it 
notamatter  of  public  concernment,  that  these 
facts  should  be  made  known  ?  L^ndoubtedly, 
the  eifect  of  giving  publicity  to  the  series 
of  failures  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  suc- 
cession of  successful  cases  on  the  other, 
will  be  to  diminish  the  practice  of  the  un- 
fortunate or  unskilful  surgeon,  and  to  in- 
crease that  of  his  more  successful,  or  more 
skilful  contemporaries.  But  the  unfortu- 
nate, or  unskilful  surgeon,  has  no  right  to 
complain,  and  his  pecuniary  loss  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
injury  wliich  the  public  would  sustain,  if 
they  were  not  furnished  with  the  means  of 
discriminating  between  hospital  surgeons, 
and  of  knowing  in  whose  skill  they  might 
most  securely  confide.  Again,  let  us  sup- 
pose— for  we  will  put  this  also  as  a  hypo- 
thetical case — that  a  hospital  surgeon,  in 
attempting  to  perform  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  destroys  the  patient  by  thrusting 
the  knife,  or  gorget,  or  both,  between  the 
Z  2 
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bladder  and  rectum.  Now,  as  we  know 
that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is,  in  skilful 
hands,  so  constantlj'  successful,  tliat  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  one  attended  with 
much  hazard  to  human  life,  surely  it  is 
matter  of  general  concernment,  to  set  the 
public  upon  their  guard  against  an  operator, 
who  could  commit  so  gross  and  fatal  a 
blunder  as  that  which  we  have  supposed  to 
be  committed  by  a  hospital  surgeon.  The 
exposure  would,  in  all  probability,  have  the 
eifect  of  materially  injuring  the  private 
practice  of  the  operator  ;  but  this  is  a  trifling 
element  in  the  general  question  of  public 
expediency,  and,  viewed  in  its  proper  light, 
the  abstraction  of  practice  from  such  a  sur- 
geon would  be  merely  the  abstraction  of 
the  opportunities  of  doing  mischief,  and 
would  consequently  furnish  an  additional 
argument  for  the  propriety  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  his  failure. 

But  our  contemporary's  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  surgical  practice  of  our  hospitals  is 
not  a  matter  of  public  concernment,  because 
the  public  are  not  adepts  in  the  science  of 
surgery,  is  indeed  "  the  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment," and  we  will  occupy  no  more  of  the 
time  of  our  readers  in  combatting  it.  Pro- 
ceed we  then  to  his  second  proposition, 
namely,  that  the  treatment  of  disease  in  our 
hospitals  is  not  a  matter  of  public  concern- 
ment, because  it  is  not  practised  with  open 
doors. 

We  shall  make  short  work  with  this  argu- 
ment; first,  because  we  are  at  issue  with 
the  writer  as  to  the  fact ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause, if  the  fact  were  true,  it  would  prove 
only  that  the  powers  confided  to  the  trus- 
tees of  tliese  charitable  institutions  had 
been  scandalously  abused  and  perverted, 
and  not  that  the  public  were  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  secret  performance  of  public 
duties.  We  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  doors  of  our  charitable  institutions  for 
the  succour  of  the  destitute  sick,  are,  or  can 
be  justifiably  closed  against  the  public.  The 
admission  of  the  public  must,  of  course,  be 


subject  to  such  regulations,  as  may  prevent 
it  from  interfering  with  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  the  patients,  but,  with  this  limitation, 
which  is  to  be  so  construed  as  not  to  render 
the  right  of  admission  nugatory,  we  deny 
that  the  trustees,  surgeons,  or  any  other  func- 
tionaries of  our  national  hospitals,  possess 
the  right  of  closing  the  doors  of  those  insti- 
tutions against  the  public.    There  is  no  pro- 
position less  subject  to  exception,  than  that 
the  desire  of  concealment  is,  for  the  most 
part,  founded  in  guilt.     Wherever  we  ob- 
serve a  desire  to  conceal,  we  may  predicate 
with  tolerable  certainty,  the  existence   of 
malversation,  fraud,  or  corruption.     It  can- 
not be  denied  that  this  desire  of  conceal- 
ment pervades  the  system  of  management 
in  many  of  our  public  hospitals  ;  and  it  will 
ere  long,  perhaps,  fall  to  our  lot,  to    lay 
open   to  public  view,  some  of  the  secret 
causes  of  this  desire  of  concealment ;  but 
no  treasurer  or  trustees  have  yet  gone  the 
length  of  asserting,  that  these  hospitals  are 
private  institutions,  or  that  the   cases   of 
patients,  who  seek  relief  in  them,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  private  property  of  the  hos- 
pital surgeons.    The  protection  which  our 
contemporary  and  the   Bat  tribe  generally 
claim  for   the  less  gifted    and  the  corrupt 
portion  of  their   professional    brethren,    is 
avowedly  founded  upon  the  total  exclusion 
of  all  views  of  public  expediency.    Hospital 
practice,  say  they,   is  a  private  concern ; 
reporters  have  no  right  to  invade  our  pri- 
vacy, and  we  will  not  suffer  any  reports  of 
our  proceedings  to  go  forth  to  the  public. 
Some  of  the  functionaries  of  these  institu- 
tions have,  indeed,  done  all  that  in  them  lies 
to   carry  these   pernicious    principles    into 
practice.     They   have,  per  fas  et  nefas,  ex- 
eluded  from  the  wards  of  the  hospitals  two 
or  three  gentlemen,  whom  they  have  sus- 
pected of  publisliing  reports  of  cases ;  but 
the  efforts  of  these  individuals  to  cut  off" this 
source  of  information  from  the  profession 
and  the  public,  are  as  impotent  as  they  are 
mean  aad  unprincipled.    Their  malice  may 
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expose  one  or  two  members  of  tlie  pro- 
fessioa  to  a  little  temporary  iuconveniciice, 
but  they  have  no  more  power  to  put  down 
the  system  of  hospital  reporting,  than  they 
liave  to  cut  off  the  channels,  through  which 
the  public  obtains  a  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary and  judicial  proceedings.  While 
the  reigu  of  the  medical  oligarchy  lasts,  and 
the  days  of  their  ascendanc}'-  may  now  be 
counted,  one  or  two,  or  a  dozen  medical  re- 
porters, may  become  the  objects  of  their 
vindictive  persecution  ;  but  the  system  of 
hospital  reporting,  is  proof  against  these 
miserable  assaults  ;  and  there  will  be  a 
hundred  ardent  and  intelligent  minds,  ready 
to  prevent  the  intellectual  chasm  which  cor- 
ruption and  imbecility  seek  in  vain  to  re- 
produce, and  to  disseminate  through  every 
part  of  the  empire,  a  bold  and  faithful  record 
of  all  that  contributes  to  the  honour,  as  well 
as  of  all  that  redounds  to  the  disgrace,  of  the 
profession.  Idem  trecenti  juravimus  ut  in  te 
h&c  via  grassareinur,  was  the  fearless  and  un 
compromising  language  of  Sc;evola,  and  the 
sentiment  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  a  corres- 
ponding echo  in  the  breasts  of  as  many 
medical  students  or  practitioners,  as  may  be 
required  to  replace  the  supposed  victims  of 
those  feeble  functionaries,  who  are  indebted 
for  their  elevation  to  corrupt  influence,  and 
who  regard  the  press  as  their  natural  enemy, 
because  thej'  are  conscious  that  publicity 
must  be  fatal  to  their  pretensions,  and  that 
the  sole  tenure,  by  which  they  can  hope  to 
cling  to  office,  is  concealment. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  third  ground 
on  which  cur  enlightened  contemporary 
maintains  the  right  of  the  hospital  surgeons 
to  revive  a  system  of  "  Hole  and  Corner" 
surgery.  "  That  is  not  public,"  says  he, 
"  which  is  only  accessible  on  payment  of 
fees,  and  what  is  so  attainable  is  strictly  a 
private  concern."  The  writer  is  here  un- 
wittingly treading  upon  hot  ashes,  for  he 
is  not  aware  that  his  argument  tends  ne- 
cessarilly  to  bring  into  question  the  right  of 
the  surgeons  to  demand  fees  for  the  admis- 


sion of  hospital  pupils,  who  havo  already, 
be  it  remembered,  paid  fees  to  obtain  that 
designation,  to  the  wards  aud  operating  thea- 
tres. If  the  surgeons  have  no  right  to  demand 
such  fees,  and  we  should  ba  glad  to  know 
whence  they  derive  the  right,  cadit  qua:stio, 
tiiere  is  an  end  to  the  argument  of  our  en- 
lightened contemporary.  But  supposing 
them  to  have  the  right,  which  we  deny,  how 
does  this  prove  the  hospital  practice  to  be, 
as  our  enlightened  contemporary  maintains, 
a  private  concern  1  The  operating  theatres  of 
our  public  hospitals  are  not  the  only  theatres 
at  which  tragedies  cannot  be  witnessed, 
without  previously  paying  a  fee  for  admission. 
When  our  enlightened  contemporary  pays 
his  shilling  for  admission  to  Covent  Garden 
or  Drury  Lane,  if  we  may  venture  to  sup- 
pose an  Aberdeen  Graduate  capable  of  such 
an  act  of  extravagance,  does  this  payment 
prove  the  theatre  to  be  a  private  concern, 
aud  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  expressing 
his  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
performance  1  What  becomes  then  of  his 
position,  that  "  that  wiiich  is  accessible 
only  on  the  payment  of  money,  is  strictly  a 
private  concern?"  If  the  payment  of  fees 
upon  admission  were  to  be  recognised  as  a 
test  for  distinguishing  between  public  and 
private  establishments,  we  hardly  know  any 
establishment,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which 
would  come  under  the  former  description. 
But  it  is  useless  to  reply  seriously  to  argu- 
ments which  furnish  far  more  appropriate 
matter  for  derision  ;  and  we  trust,  there- 
fore, that  we  shall  stand  excused,  in  the 
judgment  of  our  Correspondent,  and  of  our 
readers  generally,  for  the  tone  in  which  we 
have,  for  the  most  part,  treated  the  efl'usions 
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REDUCTION  OF  A    FEMUR   WHICH    HAD    BEEN 
DISLOCATED  THREE  MONTHS. 

This  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Moaius  of  Ohio.  No  other  mechanical 
means  than  the  hands  of  assistants  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  reduction  was  effected 
without  much  difficulty.  Phil.  Journ,  o/Med. 
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KUPIA  PROMINENS.— CONTUSION.— ERYSIPELAS. 


GUY'S     HOSPITAL. 


CASE    OF    HUPIA    PROMINENS. 

The  following  has  been  considered  to  be 
a  case  of  rupia  prominens,  and  is  regarded 
as  so  well- marked  an  instance  of  tlie  disease, 
that  a  cast  has  been  taken  of  it  for  the  Mu- 
seum, in  order  to  prepare  a  wax  model. 

Sarah  Kealey  lutat.  17,  of  rather  a  full 
liabit,  was  admitted  into  the  female  vene- 
real ward  on  the  23d  of  April,  under  the 
care  of  the  junior  surgeon. 

She  stated  that  the  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  about  sis  weeks  since  in  small 
vesicles ;  these  had  gradually  increased  to 
their  present  size,  most  of  them  assuming 
the  character  of  rupia  prominens,  whilst 
others  were  daily  making  their  appearance. 
T.iiey  had  covered, indiscriminately ,  the  body, 
but  were  more  particularly  numerous  upon 
tlie  lower  extremities.  Upon  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  case,  the  patient  firmly 
denied  having  had  any  venereal  affection. 
The  eruption  appears  to  have  begun  in  the 
form  of  small  vesicles,  with  a  slightly  in- 
flamed base,  and  these  bursting,  conical 
crusts  or  scabs  liave  eventually  formed.  A 
few  of  tliese  crusts  have  been  taken  off  to 
examine  their  bases  ;  and  it  seems  that  there 
is  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  secretiou 
going  on. 

On  her  admission,  she  was  ordered  to  take 
ten  grains  of  Plummer's  pill  every  night, 
and  two  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
lilla,  with  one  drachm  of  the  extract,  and 
a  drachm  of  the  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  twice  a  day. 

May  7.  The  disease  is  progressively 
spreading.  Fresh  vesicles  appear  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  eruptions  now  cover  almost 
every  part  of  the  body.  Those  last  produced 
liave  assumed  the  same  character  as  those 
present  upon  the  thighs  and  knees  when 
first  admitted,  whicli  are  becoming  still 
more  prominent.  The  medicines  are  con- 
tinued. 

20.  Since  the  last  report,  the  disease  has 
become  still  more  developed. 

30.  Slie  has  been  ordered  to  rub  in  mer- 
curial ointment.  Her  mouth,  however,  is 
not  yet  affected,  but  the  eruptions  are  scaling 
oft",  and  the  disease  is  rapidly  subsiding. 

.Tune  a.  The  eruptions  have,for  the  greater 
part,  disappeared. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  know  why  this 
patient  was  placed  in  the  Venereal  Ward, 
and  thus  made  to  herd  with  prostitutes, 
when  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  the  disease  to  be  of  a  syphilitic 
kind.  It  lias  been  reported,  but  we  do  not 
pledge  ourselves  for  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
ibrmation,  that  i\Ir.  Dransby  Cooper,  in  the 


course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  will  give 
clinical  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  skin.  Jt 
has  further  been  rumoured,  that  some  lec- 
tures will  be  given  on  diseases  of  the  eye, 
in  which  the  absurdity  of  making  minute 
distinctions  in  the  pathology  of  tliis  organ 
will  be  practically  demonstrated  by  cases.] 

SEVERE     CONTUSION     OF     THE    fOOT — AMPU- 
TATION. 

Elizabeth  Joyce,  setat.  three  3'ears  and  a 
half,  was  admitted  into  Chapel  Ward,  on 
the  2d  of  June,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
M  organ . 

The  child  was  accidentally  knocked 
down,  and  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passed 
over  the  foot,  producing  severe  contusion, 
and  literally  crushing  the  tarsal  and  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  toes,  however,  were  but 
slightly  hurt.  The  injury  was  so  severe, 
that  all  idea  of  saving  tlie  loot,  or  any  part 
of  the  tarsus,  (on  examination,)  was  com- 
pletely^ laid  aside.  The  Assistant-Surgeon 
was  sent  for,  and  amputation  below  the 
knee  was  immediately  performed.  The 
child  was  put  to  bed,  and  a  dose  of  the  syrup 
of  poppies  was  administered. 

June  9.  The  child,  upon  the  whole^  lias 
gone  on  very  favourably  up  to  the  jiresent 
period.  The  stump  has  suppurated.  She 
takes  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
with  infusion  of  roses,  twice  a-day. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW '  S  HOSPITAL. 


PHLEGMONOUS     ERYSIPELAS     OF     THE    ARM, 
TERMINATING    FATALLY. 

Eli  AS  Spice,  aged  60,  a  very  robust  and 
ratlier  corpulent  man,  and  a  hard  drinker, 
was  received  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal, as  a  patient  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  on  the 
16th  of  jMay.  Two  days  before,  he  had 
struck  his  elbow  in  falling,  and  slightly 
grazed  (he  skin  ;  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
rounding integuments  came  on,  and  increased 
rapidly.  At  tlie  time  of  admission,  tlie  skin 
over  the  ulna  presented  a  superficial  abra- 
sion as  large  as  a  shilling,  and  inflammation 
extended  from  tliis  point  along  two-iliirds  of 
the  dorsal  aspect,  both  of  the  arm  and  fore- 
arm, 'i'he  skin  of  the  inflamed  part  was 
red,  but  not  of  a  very  vivid  liue,  and  slightly 
shining  ;  it  was  elevated  by  a  slight  and 
diffused  swelling  of  the  subjacent  texture, 
and  pitted  a  little  on  pressure.  'J'here  was 
headach,  full  and  frequent  pulse,  and  a  white 
tongue ;  he  had  not  rested  the  preceding 
night.  J^lr.  Lawrence  observed,  that  the 
skin  and  cellular  membrane  were  here 
equally  affected  ;  that  it  was  a  case  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  in  the  early  stage  j  and 
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that,  aa  suppuration  had  not  yet  occurred, 
it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  of  tryint;; 
whether  the  inflammation  could  be  stoi)peil 
hy  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  He  ordered 
bleeding  from  the  arm  to  Ki  oz.;  36  leeches 
to  tlie  inflamed  part  in  the  evenings,  and 
afterwards  fomentation  and  bread  poultice  ; 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  immediately  ;  a 
saline  draught,  with  a  drachm  of  the  so- 
lution of  tartar  emetic,  and  a  drachm  of 
suljiliate  of  magnesia,  every  six  liours. 

18.  Tlie  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  was 
covered  by  a  thick  and  touy;h  huffy  coat. 
The  bleediug  and  the  leeches  considerably 
relieved  both  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  inriammation  and  swelling  had 
again  increased  and  extended,  this  morning, 
with  aggravation  of  the  feverish  symptoms. 
Thirty  leeches,  the  aperient  powder,  and  | 
the  draught,  repeated. 

19.  The  redness,  swelling,  and  tension  of 
the  limb  much  increased,  great  pain  ;  the 
])ulse  full,  hard,  and  frequent.  Mr.  Weekes, 
the  house  surgeon,  took  2ioz.  of  blood  from 
the  arm  in  two  portions,  both  of  which  exhi- 
bited the  inflammatory  character  in  the 
Jiighest  degree.  JMr.  Lawrence,  who  saw 
the  patient  soon  after,  found  the  arm  re- 
duced by  the  loss  of  blood,  which  had 
nearly  caused  fainting,  almost  to  its  natu- 
ral colour,  while  there  was  a  similar  relief 
of  the  general  sj'mptoms. 

SI.  The  inflammation,  after  being  checked 
for  a  time,  returned,  and  became  more  vio- 
lent ;  the  whole  limb,  from  the  wrist  to  the 
shoulder,  was  enormously  swollen,  more 
particularl}^  on  its  back  part,  and  of  a  bright 
red  in  three-fourths  of  its  circumference  ; 
the  swelling  and  redness  extended  from  the 
back  of  the  shoulder  to  the  trunk.  The 
cuticle  had  become  detached  by  vesication 
on  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  tlie  limb. 
There  was  headach,  thirst,  and  a  white 
tongue,  with  a  dry  brown  streak  along  its 
middle.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a  large 
collection  of  fluid  was  felt  above  the  elbow 
at  the  back  of  the  arm,  the  skin  being  free 
from  tension,  and  paler  than  before  ;  there 
was  a  soft  feel,  as  if  from  fluid  disseminated 
under  the  skin,  along  the  back  and  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm,  and  this  obviously  com- 
municated with  the  other  collection.  Mr. 
Lawrence  made  a  cut  of  two  inches  in  the 
latter,  from  which  about  six  oz.  of  thin  mat- 
ter, or  rather  serous  turbid  fluid  escaped.  A 
similar  fluid  flowed  out  of  two  smaller  in- 
cisions in  the  forearm,  at  which  the  cellular 
membrane  was  observed  of  a  yellow  colour, 
while  pus  could  be  squeezed  out  of  it  at 
several  points.  Poultice  to  the  part ;  iive 
grains  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  in  cam- 
phor mixture,  every  four  hours.  Port  wine 
and  water  occasionally.  He  died  at  eight  in 
the  morning  of  the  ^22d,  and  was  examined 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 


Examinationt 
On  tlie  inner  and  back  part  of  the  limb, 
the  cuticle  was  separated  from  the  cutis ; 
the  latter  had  u  mottled  aiipearance,  be- 
inj;-  unnaturally  red  with  patches  of  rather  a 
livid  hue,  but  it  was  not  gangrenous  at  any 
part.  (Towards  the  front,  the  skin  presented 
nearly  its  natural  paleness,  and  the  cuticle 
was  adherent.  In  the  situation  first  men- 
tioned, the  subcutaneous  stratum  of  adipose 
substance  presented  a  general  light  red  lint, 
but  no  suppuration  was  observed  in  it  at 
any  point ;  in  the  other  part  of  the  limb, 
this  texture  had  nearly  its  natural  appear- 
ance. The  cellular  tissue,  which  connects 
the  adipose  stratum  to  the  fascia,  had  gone 
into  the  state  of  suppuration  over  the  whole 
limb  ;  it  was  of  a  yellow  colour  throughout, 
as  if  universally  injected  with  pus,  and  a 
thin,  turbid,  or  yellowish  puriform  fluid, 
gradually  oosed  from  it ;  at  some  points,  a 
thicker  pus  could  be  squeezed  out.  'i'his 
change  extended,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the 
chest,  and  where  it  ended,  the  cellular 
membrane  was  loaded  with  a  clear  yellow 
serum.  The  fascia  was  quite  natural,  and 
the  cellular  membrane  under  it  was  un- 
affected. The  superficial  veins  were  not  in- 
flamed. The  contents  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen were  healthy,  excepting  the  liver, 
which  displayed  the  organic  changes  pro- 
duced by  dram-drinking.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  organ  was  studded  with  slight 
irregularities  ;  it  was  light-coloured,  and 
had  a  greasy  appearance  when  sliced. 
Strong  marks  of  vascular  excitement  were 
observed  within  the  skull.  All  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  membranes  were  excessively 
turgid ;  the  pia  mater  was  loaded  with 
serum,  and  the  ventricles  contained  about 
six  ounces  of  water. 

[I'he  example  afforded  by  tlie  preceding- 
case,  is  very  instructive  in  many  respects. 
It  illustrates  admirably  the  origin,  progress, 
nature,  and  effects,  of  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
las ;  it  shows  how  speedily  this  formidable 
aflection  may  extend  over  a  whole  limb,  and 
destroy  life,  and  how  completely  ineffec- 
tual ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  in 
checkking  its  destructive  process.  The 
early  period  of  the  affection,  and  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  general, 
pointed  it  out  as  a  most  favourable  case  for 
trying  the  effects  of  such  treatment ;  which, 
although  it  gave  temporary  relief,  did  not 
retard  the  inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane in  any  sensible  degree.  Even  if  the 
patient  had  survived  after  great  danger  and 
protracted  suffering,  the  local  mischief  was 
so  severe  and  extensive,  that  the  conse- 
quences would  have  either  seriously  im- 
paired, or  destroyed  the  use  of  the"  limb. 
Mr.  Lawrence  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  aa 
incision  along  the  inflamed  part,  at  the  lime 
of  admission,  or  on  the  following  day,  would 
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have  stopped  the  disease,  either  preventing 
suppuration  altogether,  or  limiting  it  to  a 
verv  small  extent ;  and  he  strongly  urged, 
in  liis  observations  to  the  pupils,  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  this  practice  in  the 
early  period  of  the  complaint,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  suppuration  aud  sloughing  of 
the  cellulay  membraae.] 


June  2.  He  complains  of  rather  more  paiu 
in  his  head  than  yesterday.  Ordered  to  lose 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm ; 
pulse  90. 

4.  Says  that  he  is  quite  well  and  free  from 
all  pain  in  the  head.  The  wound  of  the 
scalp  is  almost  healed  ;  his  appetite  is  very- 
good.     He  was  discharged  to  day. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN, 
TREATED  BY  MR.  GUTHRIE. 

John  Denman,  aetat.  32,  a  bricklaj'er's 
labourer,  was  brought  into  this  Hospital  on 
Tuesday  the  27th  of  May,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
liavingabout  half  an  hour  previously,  whilst 
standing  upon  a  scafibld,  been  struck  on  the 
Lead  by  the  handle  of  a  machine.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  ratlier  intoxicated  at  the 
time.  Upon  being  placed  in  the  Accident 
"Ward,  his  head  was  immediately  shaved, 
and  there  was  then  discovered  a  wound  in 
the  scalp  about  three  inches  in  length,  near 
the  union  of  the  parietal  bones  with  the 
frontal,  the  bone  was  denuded  of  its  peri- 
cranium, of  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence  ; 
the  frontal  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  was 
"bleeding  profusely,  but  was  soon  stopped 
upon  pressure  being  made  upon  it  ;  there 
liad  also  been  considerable  liaemorrhage  from 
the  left  ear  ;  the  bone  did  not  appear  to  be 
fractured  in  any  part.  The  wound  was 
brought  together  by  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter. We  saw  him  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wards ;  he  could  not  answer  questions ;  he 
still  retained  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  his  pulse 
was  full  and  hard,  and  his  respiration  was 
loud.  In  the  evening  he  was  bled  to  about 
twenty  ounces,  which  seemed  greatly  to 
relieve  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take 
some  opening  medicine. 

2S.  Has  passed  a  very  restless  night ;  he 
recovered  his  senses  about  four  o'clock  this 
morning ;  complains  of  much  soreness  and 
pain  in  liis  head,  particularly  across  his  fore- 
head ;  his  tongue  is  rather  white  and  foul ; 
bowels  have  been  freely  opened.  Pulse  to 
day  about  80. 

29.  Slept  rather  better  to  night,  and  is 
more  sensible  to  day,  but  he  still  complains 
of  pain  in  his  head  ;  he  also  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  surgeon  to  his  right  shoulder, 
whicli  pained  him  a  great  deal.  Upon  ex- 
amination it  was  i'ouud  that  the  clavicle  was 
fractured.  Ordered  to  keep  his  bowels  freely 
open  ;  pulse  li5. 

30.  Feels  himself  much  better  to  day; 
the  wound  is  nearly  healed ;  still  has  a 
slight  paia  across  Lis  forehead ;  pulse  80. 


On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Guthrie  performed 
amputation  of  the  forearm,  just  above  tlie 
wrist  joint :  it  was  the  ilap  operation.  The 
patient  had  been  labouring  under  a  disease 
of  the  hand  for  some  time. 


LONDON  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  Veterinarians 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant,  at 
INIr.  Youatt's,  when  a  considerable  nuirber 
of  respectable  practitioners  attended,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Veterinary 
Society.  Joseph  Goodwin,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  laws  and  regulations  which  had  been 
prepared  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  circu- 
lated among  the  profession,  were  discussed, 
and  finally  adopted  ;  and  each  member 
having  subscribed  his  guinea,  the  Chairman 
announced  that  the  Societj'  was  established, 
and  the  members  present  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  ofiicers. 

It  was  the  avowed  object  of  several 
members,  to  place  the  Society  completely 
under  the  guidance  and  especial  patro- 
nage of  jMessrs.  Coleman  and  Co.,  and  hia 
NoN-VtTEuiNARV  Examining  Committee  ; 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority,  con- 
sisting of  independent  and  highly  respect- 
able practitioners,  in  the  full  hope  of  escap- 
ing the  blighting  influence  of  College  domi- 
nation, were  startled  at  the  proposition  of 
placing  at  their  head  the  very  man  whom 
they  considered  as  the  greatest  enemy  to 
liberal  discussion.  They  attended  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Society  of  Veterinarians,  and  were  sur- 
prised at  the  want  of  professional  spirit  in 
acknowledging,  as  jMr.  Cherry  said,  that 
they  could  not  take  one  step  alone,  'i'he 
Secretary  was  provided  with  two  letters 
from  Mr.  Coleman,  in  which  (with  the  most 
gracious  condescension)  lie  declared  himself 
ready  to  become  their  president,  although 
he  must  be  excused  from  fulfilling  the  duties  nf 
tlie  iiffice.  His  election  was  objected  to  by 
several,  on  tlie  ground  of  Mr.  Coleman's  not 
being  a  member,  and  also  because  the 
SociiiTY  had  not  offered  him  the  ojfice  he 
had  so  precipitately  accepted.  In  the  course 
of  much  altercation,  during  which  many 
reasous  were  givea  why  he  was  aot  a  tit 
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person  to  occupy  the  Choir,  Mr.  W.  Good- 
wiu  moved,  "  I'hat  Professor  Coleman  be 
solicited  to  become  their  President,"  which, 
on  the  question  being  put,  was  negatived  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman. 

It  being  thus  decided  that  the  President 
must  be  a  niembi'r,  ]\Ir.  Percivall,  senior, 
was  proposed,  but  declined  the  lionour. 
Mr.  Joseph  Goodwin  was  tlien  proposed  by 
Mr.  CHEURY,and  seconded  by  Mr.  I'ercivall, 
and,  upon  this  nomination,  Mr.  Goodwin 
vacated  the  Chair,  observing,  that  he  wished 
the  question  to  be  impartially  decided. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  when 
nothing  remained  but  to  put  the  question 
on  this  regular  nomination ;  those  who 
were  for  placing  Mr.  Coleman  at  the  head 
of  the  society,  evinced  a  determination  to 
break  up  the  meeting  rather  than  suffer  the 
ballot  for  jVIr.  Goodwin  to  proceed.  It 
was  then  moved,  "  that  this  meeting  do 
adjourn  to  this  day  week,"  which  was  car- 
ried in  great  confusion,  more  than  half  tlje 
members  having  left  their  seats.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  motion  was  to  obtain  time  for 
Mt.  Coleman  to  become  a  member,  that  he 
may  be  elected  at  a  future  meeting  ;  but  we 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  this  gentleman, 
however  anxious  for  oflBce  and  patronage, 
should  risk  the  alternative  of  another  ballot, 
or  permit  his  name  to  be  proposed,  when 
a  majority  of  the  members  have  declared 
against  liim.  Kext  Tuesday,  at  six  o'clock, 
an  interesting  discussion  is  expected,  and 
it  is  thought  that  an  independent  Presi- 
dent being  once  elected,  the  success  and 
utility  of  the  society  are  certain. 


REDUCTION     OF    A     SHOULDER     WHICH      HAD 
BEEN  DISLOCATED  SEVEN  MONTHS. 

Professor  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  has  re- 
cently effected  the  reduction  of  a  disloca- 
tion, at  more  than  seven  months  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury.  The  patient  was 
a  young  woman,  and  the  reduction  was  ac- 
complished without  the  aid  of  pulleys. — Phd, 
Journal  of  Med. 


ON    SINGLE    AND    ERECT    VISION,   BY    DR. 
FOllSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir,  —  The  remarkable  account  of  an 
anomaly  in  vision,  described  in  your  last 
Number,  induces  me  to  write  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  of  which  I  shall  beg 
your  insertion.  If  the  boy,  (page  •2'i9,') 
whose  case  is  described,  saw  the  houses  in- 
verted, and  standing  on  the  roof,  did  their 
roofs  appear  to  rest  on  the  ground  ]    If  so, 


why  did  not  the  ground  nppear  inverted 
also?  And  if  it  did,  by  jiariiy  of  reasoning, 
we  must  suppose  that  tlie  patient  saw  all 
ohjecU  inverted  ;  and,  in  that  case,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  phenomeuun  of  inverdoii  alto- 
gether ;  for  that  term  implies  the  venion  or 
turning  of  some  objects,  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  others,  i  mention  tliese 
circumstances,  merely  because  they  bear 
immediately  on  the  great  question  now  be- 
fore the  philosophical  world.  "  Why,  with 
two  retinas,  both  receiving  ike  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal ohjecis  inverted,  we  huve,nevertheless.  Erect 
and  Single  VisionV  In  the  paper  on  optics, 
published  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  no  satisfactory  account  of 
this  phenomenon  is  given  ;  indeed,  all  the 
modern  treatises  on  optics  that  I  have  seen, 
with  the  exception  of  one  by  ftlr.  Crisp, 
twenty  years  ago,  have  mis-stated  the  very 
question  itself,  and  it  has  been  no  where 
well  stated  or  answered ;  nor  have  any 
correct  metaphysical  views  of  vision  been 
publisiied  of  late,  except  the  observations 
contained  in  a  work,  entitled  "  On  the 
Perception  of  an  external  l'niverse,"by  the 
author  of  "  Cause  and  Effect."  In  the 
former  of  these  two  works,  page  40o,  are 
some  observations  on  vision,  of  sucha  correct 
and  truly  philosophical  character,  that  I  ara 
rendering  a  service  to  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  study  optics,  bv 
poiutiug  them  out  through  your  widely  cir- 
culated Journal.  I  have  read  many  modern 
works  on  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
eyes  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ger- 
man surgeon,  Beer's,  work,  and  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's excellent  lectures,  recorded  in  The 
Lancet,  I  have  found  in  them  few  new  or 
philoso])hical  observations  on  the  laws  and 
disorders  of  vision.  Indeed,  I  have  7!ou,'/iere 
seen  Uiis  particular  part  of  the  subject,  viz. 
single  vision,  clearly  developed,  except  in 
the  work  alluded  to  ;  nor  indeed  is  that  all 
that  might  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  deejdy  metaphysical  question, 
what  is  the  cause  of  single  and  erect  vision  1  is  not 
generally  understood ;  and  should  nothing 
appear  on  the  subject  before-hand,  I  intend, 
as  soon  as  I  have  time,  to  communicate 
some  curious  observations  and  experiments 
through  your  Journal,  prefacing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  would  not  have  been 
original  discoveries  of  my  own,  had  they 
not  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work  on  the  "  External  Universe,"  above 
alluded  to.  The  subject  involves  some  very 
curious  considerations  respecting  "  spectral 
illusions,"  so  ofteu  produced  by  the  re- 
action of  the  stomach  on  the  brain,  in  cases 
of  disease.  And  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any 
communications  of  cases  of  this  sort  in  your 
Journal. 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  FORSTER. 

Chelmsford,  May27lh,  18'ja. 
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ON    VISION,    By    TJIOMAS     WILLIAMS,    ISQ. 


•si  H  b 


The  writer  Laving  recently  stated  the 
position,  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  for  tlie  per- 
i'ection  of  vision,  that  any  peculiar  adjust- 
ment sliould  be  eii'ected  in  the  oryan  of 
sight,  for  objects  which  are  situated  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  or  which  subtend  different 
angles  at  the  eye  ;  and  deeming  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving  the  same  by  decisive 
experiments,  he  will  now  proceed  to  show 
that  this  remarkable  fact  is  strictly  accordant 
with  optical  i>rinciples. 

The  object,  represented  by  the  line  ABC, 
subtends  a  large  angle  at  the  centre  of  the 
lensll,  and  may  he  supposed  to  be  situated 
beyond  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  and  its 
image  perfectly  ajiparent  on  the  retina. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  part  of  this  ob- 
ject whicli  subtends  an  angle  at  13,  and  the 
whole  object  A  B  and  C  cannot  subtend 
equal  angles  :  hence  it  may  be  imagined  that 
as  rays  of  light  emitted  from  a  minute  ob- 
ject at  B  must  jiass  nearly  in  a  parallel 
direction  through  the  ]nipiltoform  an  image 
on  the  retina  ;  that  rays  from  the  whole  ob- 
ject A  B  and  C  must  be  mucii  more  con- 
verged, and  a  conHux  or  image  form  nearer 
to  the  lens.  But  it  will  recjuire  little  re- 
flection to  delect  the  fallacy  of  .such  argu 


parallel  through  the  pupil  from  a  small  part 
at  B,  then  it  is  plain  that  rays  from  other 
parts  of  the  object,  as  at  A  or  C,  which 
subtend  the  sumo  minute  angles,  will  take 
the  same  relative  direction,  and  form  images 
as  F  and  D,  the  image  of  every  part  of  the 
object  ABC,  being  found  on  correspond- 
ing points  of  the  retina.  Then  it  is  evident 
that  if  an  object  subtending  a  minute  angle 
at  tlie  centre  of  a  lens  can  form  an  image  at 
its  piincipal  focus  on  the  retina,  a  large 
object,  being  equally  distant,  will  form  its 
image  on  the  same  retina  with  the  same 
mathemulical  preciiion.  Thus  if  a  minute  ob- 
ject approach  too  near  the  eye  for  distinct 
vision,  its  image  being  virtually  beyond 
the  retina,  a  large  object  will  become  ob- 
scure preciaety  ai  the  &ame  distance,  and  ince 
versa:  this  will  be  found  true  on  experi- 
ment. Then  the  following  conclusion  is 
warranted,  both  by  optical  theory  and  de- 
monstrative fact :  so  far  from  a  change  in  the 
refractive  powers  of  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
or  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  retina 
and  crystalline  lens,  being  ever  absolutely 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  vision  in  tiie 
perfect  organ  ;  every  such  chan:^e,  however 
produced,   or  however  slight  in  degree,  must 


inent.  If  rays  of  light  are  transmitted  nearly  |  always  be  found  proportionally  detrimental. 
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A  Case  of  PIdegmonoid  Eiysipclas,  arising  from 
the  absorption  of  Sanies  from  an  Ulcer,  treated 
by  Incisions.  By  J.  ])ill,  JM.D.,  Loudou 
fever  Hospital. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Belie viug  that  the  following  case 
merits  some  attention,  perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  it  an  early  insertion  in 
your  pages. 

Elizabeth  Ayres,  aged  G'i,  right  nurse  in 
one  of" the  male  wards  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  was  seized  with  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  left  hand,  upon  tlie  '22d 
of  last  month.  About  two  weeks  previously, 
a  patient  was  received  into  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus. 
In  consequence  of  severe  illness  and  pro- 
tracted confinement,  extensive  sloughing 
had  taken  place,  and  a  very  large  and  un- 
Lealthy  ulcer  now  existed  over  the  sacrum. 
To  dress  and  attend  this  ulcer  fell  princi- 
pally witliin  the  department  of  nurse  Ayres, 
and  the  discharge  from  it,  -wliich  was  ex- 
ceedingly foetid,  acrid,  and  profuse,  irritated, 
and  gradually  inflamed,  some  superficial  As- 
sures, which  were  situated  upon  and  be- 
tween the  fingers  of  her  left  hand.  Tiie 
pain  occasioned  by  this  irritation  was  at 
first  trifling,  but  the  repeated  application  of 
the  cause  produced  a  daily  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  pain,  swelling,  and 
inflammation  of  the  fissures  were  slowly 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Several  pimples  liad  now  appeared  at  some 
distance  from  the  fissures  ;  and,  the  threat- 
ening character  of  the  atl'ection  warning  the 
nurse  to  neglect  and  conceal  it  no  longer, 
I  was,  for  the  first  time,  (-Jjd)  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  accident. 

The  entire  hand  was  much  swollen,  the 
skin  covering  it  quite  tense,  llie  integu- 
ments upon  the  dorsum  were  very  highly  in- 
flamed, and  an  erysipelatous  blush  was  seen 
extending  about  half  way  up  the  ulnar  edge 
of  the  forearm.  She  described  the  pain  as 
excruciating,  and,  although  constant  in  con- 
tinuance, as  variable  in  degree.  At  inter- 
vals, it  was  dull  and  obtuse  ;  occasionally, 
it  was  sharp  and  lancinating.  The  lympha- 
tics were  easily  traced,  by  their  sensibility, 
along  the  interiw  of  the  arm,  from  the  wrist 
to  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  glands  in  the 
axilla  were  evidently  enlarged  and  sensi- 
tively tender.  Her  pulse  was  124,  of  good 
power;  and  a  flushed  face,  white  tongue, 
ardent  thirst,  anorexia,  watchfulness,  and 
headach,  gave  sufficient  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  general  system  had 
sympathised  with  the  local  malady. 

Personal  experience  had  taught  me  the 
malignancy  of  such  affections,  and  that  no 
time   should    be  lost  iu   trifling.     Twelve 


leeches  were  immediately  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  hand,  an  aclive  ))urgative  was 
ordered,  complete  rest  and  abstinence  en- 
joined, and  antifebrile  medicines  largely 
administered.  'J'lie  leeches  bled  well,  but 
produced  little  or  no  relief  ;  the  liowels  were 
freely  opened,  the  ]iulse  stood  steadily  at 
120,  and  the  general  symptoms  remained 
unchanged. 

Having  experienced  the  excellent  eflects 
of  tlie  treatment  by  incisions,  in  a  similar 
affection  occurring  in  my  own  person,  I  at 
once  resolved  on  practising  it  here.  Two 
longitudinal  incisions  were  accordingly  made 
into  the  swollen  integument  upon  the  back 
of  the  hand  ;  one  on  either  side,  and  about 
an  inch  distant  from  each  other  ;  they  were 
fully  three  incheslong,  and  extended  through 
the  skin  and  tumid  cellular  membrane,  so 
as  to  expose  one  of  the  subjacent  tendons. 
Some  arterial  branches  bled  freely,  and,  as 
was  intended  and  expected,  the  hasmorrhage 
was  profuse,  and  only  arrested  by  syncope, 
when  more  than  twenty  ounces  of  blood  had 
flowed  ;  a  slight  convulsive  fit  succeeded 
fainting,  and  the  pulse  fell  to  'Jfj.  A  mani- 
fest alleviation  soon  marked  every  symptom, 
and  little,  beyond  pain  from  the  incisions, 
was  complained  of  until  evening,  when  an 
exacerbation  occurred.  ITpon  removing  the 
poultice  the  cuts  appeared  red  and  irritable  ; 
the  surrounding  tumefaction,  which  had 
been  much  reduced  by  the  operation,  had 
returned  ;  the  pain  was  now  not  confined 
to  the  wound,  as  during  the  day,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  hand,  and  shot  up  the 
arm  ;  the  temperature  of  the  part  was  very 
high,  and  the  pulse  was  110,  strong  and 
incomjiressible. 

T'.  S.  ad.  gxxv. 

liepr.   Haust.  pur^. 

yjcid.  mixt.  pro.  polu. 

Foment,  c.  catap. 
24.  Pulse  100,  full  and  firm,  but  com- 
pressible ;  general  surface  less  warm,  and 
that  of  the  hand  much  reduced  in  tempera- 
ture ;  incisions  look  less  irritable  ;  tume- 
faction and  pain  greatly  diminished  ;  slept 
sound  ;  four  stools  ;  face  less  flushed;  slight 
headach  ;  tongue  white  ;  considerable  thirst ; 
occasional  vomiting  3  blood  extremely  bufty, 
and  cupped. 

V.  S.  ad.  3XVJ . 

Repr.  Haust.  et  catap. 
24.  Pulse  98,  still  of  good  strength,  but 
easily  comj)ressed  ;  blood  much  inflamed  ; 
flushing  and  headach  gone  ;  general  sur- 
face cool  ;  hand  still  less  swollen,  incisions 
look  healthy,  and  are  healing  ;  glands  in 
axilla  are  scarcely  enlarged,  but  continue 
somewhat  tender  ;  lymphatics  less  sensible  ; 
erysipelatous  blush  up  the  interior  of  the 
forearm  faded  ;  slept  little  ;  no  return  of 
vomiting;  thirst  decreased  ;  three  stools. 
Bepr.  Haust,  foment,  catap.  et  acid. 
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26.  Pulse  102,  full  and  excited ;  face 
somewhat  flushed  ;  rested  badly  ;  pain  and 
swelling  of  hand  increased  ;  more  thirst ; 
tongue  continues  wliite  ;  edges  of  incisions 
inflamed  and  thickened ;  some  uneasiness 
in  axilla  ;  skin  warm  j  ihree  stools. 

V.  S.  ad.  3Xvi. 

Rppr.  HuHst.  foment,  et  catap. 

27.  Pulse  86,  soft  and  quiet ;  skin  cool, 
hand  less  swollen,  and  incisions  have  re- 
sumed their  healthy  aspect;  three  stools ; 
thirst  diminished,  flushing  gone,  slept  well, 
and  on  the  whole  she  expresses  herself  quite 
easy. 

The  journal  need  not  be  continued  fur- 
ther, as,  from  this  period  until  the  present, 
she  has  been  uninterruptedly  convalescing  ; 
the  incisions  are  nearly  closed,  the  tumefac- 
tion and  redness  have  entirely  disappeared, 
neither  the  axillary  glands,  nor  subcuta- 
neous lymphatics,  are  tender,  and  no  more 
uneasiness  is  experienced  in  ilie  hand  than 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  eti'ect  of  the  scalpel. 
Her  tongue  is  quite  clean,  appetite  returns, 
thirst  has  ceased,  and  to-day  (June  ild)  she 
has  been,  for  the  first  time,  liberated  from 
confinement. 

Before  concluding,  there  are  three  obser- 
vations which  we  wish  to  make,  as  infe- 
rences from  the  above  history. 

First :  we  think  there  cun  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  accident  arose  through  the  absorp- 
tion of  part  of  the  riischavge  from  the  pa- 
tient's ulcer.  That  the  skin,  when  entire, 
can  take  up  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed, 
especially  if  that  fluid  be  of  an  acrid  nature, 
we  have  many  facts  to  show  ;  but,  althougli 
such  an  occurrence  is  denied  by  some,  we 
apprehend  that  none  will  refuse  functional 
power  to  tlie  absorbents,  wlien  the  cuticle 
has  been  ruflled  or  removed.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  skin  being  fissured,  absorption 
was  more  speedily  and  easily  efl'ected,  and 
the  circumstances — of  the  fissuies  being  first 
affected,  of  the  inflammation  extending  from 
them,  as  so  many  centres,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring texture  ;  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  enhirgemeut  of  the  glands — 
form  a  sufficient  clue  by  which  to  arrive  at 
the  proper  cause. 

Secondly  :  when  we  consider  tlie  nature 
of  tlie  cause,  the  inveteracy  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  age  of  the  patient,  we  have 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  death,  or  a 
very  formidable  and  protracted  illness,  must 
have  been  the  issue  of  a  timorous  and  trifiing 
treatment.  We  are  not  prejtared,  in  this 
instance,  to  maintain,  that  specific  fever 
would  have  been  kindled  up  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  virus  from  a  fever-patient  ;  but  we 
l)elieve  and  know  that  sucli  cases  have  oc- 
curred ;  and  that,  although  the  topical  afirc- 
tion  was  at  first  predominant,  and  awoke  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  the  local  malady 
gradually  subsided,  leaving  the  general  dis- 


ease in  undivided  possession  of  the  system. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  point  uncertain  and  unset- 
tled, whether  fever,  like  small-pox,  can  be 
imparted  to  the  system  through  the  medium 
of  the  external  skin  ;  and  whether  matter, 
thus  absorbed,  would  communicate  a  fever 
of  the  same  type  and  character  with  that 
under  which  the  patient  laboured  from 
whom  it  was  taken  ;  but  there  are  many 
facts  in  favour  of  such  a  doctrine,  and, 
whether  it  be  correct  or  otherwise,  it  can- 
not be  disputed,  that  accidents,  like  the 
present,  are  accompanied  by  as  malignant 
febrile  symptoms,  and  attended  with  as 
much  danger,  as  the  most  marked  forms  of 
putrid  tyi)hus. 

Lastly  :  although  the  scalpel  required  the 
aid  of  the  lancet  to  effect  the  cure,  the  relief 
obtained  from  the  incisions  was  as  great  as 
it  was  sudden.  The  tumefaction  and  tem- 
perature were  almost  instantly  reduced,  the 
tenderness  and  tension  were  effectually  re- 
lieved, and  the  abatement  of  all  the  svmp- 
toms  for  several  hours  encouraged  the  hope, 
that  notliing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
enforce  with  vigilance,  abstemiousness,  and 
quiet.  Had  not  the  scalpel  been  first  em- 
ployed, I  doubt  much,  whether  the  advanc- 
ed age  and  debilitated  constitution  of  the 
woman  would  have  sanctioned  such  a  vigo- 
rous application  of  the  lancet,  as  would 
have  been  required  to  subdue  tiie  local  ac- 
tion ;  but,  admitting  that  such  treatment 
might  have  proved  successful,  1  am  certain 
that  much  time,  strength,  and  suflTering, 
were  saved  by  the  plan  adopted.  Nearly 
one  hundred  ounces  of  blood  were  ab- 
stracted before  the  inflammation  was  over- 
come ;  and,  as  one-third  of  this  quantity 
was  taken  immediately  from  the  seat  of 
disease,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  a 
more  immediate  and  permanent  impression 
was  thus  made  upon  an  old  and  weakened 
constitution,  at  a  smaller  expense,  than  if 
double  the  amount  had  been  drawn  from  the 
general  circulation.  The  disease  was  obvi- 
ously arrested  by  the  incisions  ;  the  strength 
of  the  iiifiammatory  action  was  broken  by 
the  activity  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the 
lancet  was  taken  up,  more  with  the  view 
of  completing  than  accomplishing  a  cure. 

London  Fever  Hospital, 
June  2,  18!.'a. 
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To  tlie  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Allow  me  to  beg  a  small  space  ia 
your  valuable  columns  for  the  insertion  of  a 
few  remarks  res])ecting  the  dressers  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  aad  the  manner 
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in  wbicli  their  duties  are  regulated  and  su- 
perintended bv  their  respective  siirj,^eons. 

Go  into  any  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  wards, 
and  at  the  bed's-head  of  every  patient  you 
will  see  the  disease  well  named,  and  the 
treatment  of  that  disease  as  fully  and  well 
recorded  ;  or  go  round  with  JNlr.  Lawrence, 
and  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  good 
clinical  instruction.  By  his  desire  a  book  is 
kept  by  the  dressers,  wherein  is  noted  the 
admission  of  every  patient,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  disease,  <xc.,  so  that  every 
dresser  lias  a  patient  in  his  proper  turn, 
and  by  these  means  are  they  faiily  and 
equally  divided.  Frequently  are  the  dressers 
desired  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  write  out  cases, 
■wliich  cases,  when  written  out,  he  himself 
looks  over  and  corrects  ;  this  is  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;  this  is  worth  paying  for,  and  is  the 
duty  of  a  surgeon  towards  those  pupils  who 
have  paid  him  for  their  instruction. 

And  now  contrast  the  conduct  and  regu- 
lations of  the  other  two  surgeons,  of  j\L-. 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Earle,  of  Mr.  Vincent  more 
particularly  ;  he  scarcely  ever  names  a  dis- 
ease, or  sees  that  ii  is  properly  named  on 
the  patient's  board,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
care  whether  the  treatment  is  properly  or 
improperly  recorded ;  indeed,  IMr.  Editor, 
the  boards  of  Mr.  Vincent's  patients  are  so 
made  up  of  ignorance  and  absurdities,  that 
they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  dressers,  as  well 
as  to  the  surgeon.  Seldom  or  never  does  Mr. 
Vincent  attempt  to  give  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  clinical  instruction,  and  hardly 
ever  have  1  heard  him  order  a  case  to  be 
•RTitten  out  in  the  ward-book  by  a  dresser, 
and  most  certainly  never  did  he  review-  one 
■written  there  ;  this,  I  think,  he  will  be  in 
no  great  hurry  to  deny,  should  he  deign  to 
look  over  some  whicli  are  therein  recorded. 

Now  really,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  say  that 
considering  the  enormous  fees  which  are  paid 
to  the  surgeons  by  the  dressers,  I  tliink 
a  little  more  attention  might  be  paid  by  IMr. 
Vincent  to  their  instruction. 

There  is  another  thing  I  also  wish  to 
notice  :  the  post-mortem  examinations  are 
conducted  now  entirely  at  the  convenience 
of  the  house-surgeons,  ^^'hy  might  there 
not  be  a  regular  hour  for  this  business  1 
Who  are  the  house-surgeons",  that  their  ad- 
vantage and  convenience  sliould  alone  be 
studied  1  And  as  to  Mr.  Vincent  being  pre- 
sent at  any  of  these  examinations,  and  ex- 
plaining the  effects  of  disease  to  the  pupils, 
upon  my  word  he  never  does  such  a  thing, 
but  is  ever  content  with  inquiring  of  the 
house-surgeou  what  he  has  found. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

APrpiL  OF  St.  B.^utholomew's. 

June  4tb,  1853. 


CASE    OF    PIILEG:\IOX0t;S    EUYSIJ'EL.AS, 

Successfully  treated  by  Antlphlpgistic  Measures, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Contemplating  on  the  difference  of 
opinion  that  at  present  exists  in  the  pro- 
fession, regarding  the  proper  plan  of  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted  in  erysipelas,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reflecting  on  the  very  ex- 
cellent and  practical  paper  lately  written  on 
that  disease  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  a  short  statement  of  a  case  in 
which  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  pur- 
sued with  complete  success,  would  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable  ;  indeed,  I  con- 
ceive the  important  point  contended  for, 
viz.  that  of  treating  the  disease  antiphlo- 
gistically,  as  any  other  inflammation,  can 
only  be  decided  by  experience  ;  I  therefore 
shall  offer  no  further  apology,  for  requesting 
the  insertion,  in  your  valuable  Journal,  of 
the  following  hasty  account  of  a  case,  which 
has  recently  come  under  my  observation. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C 

London,  May  25,  1823. 

D.  INIonk,  a  stout  brewer's  man,  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  states,  that  on  the 
24th  of  April  last,  as  he  was  driving  down 
Chancery  Lane,  he  frll  from  his  dray,  and 
his  head  was  jammed  between  the  curb- 
stone and  the  wheel  ;  that  he  was  taken  up 
in  a  state  of  insensibilitj-,  conveyed  to  St. 
I  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  placed  under 
[the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence:  he  adds,  that 
I  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  hospital,  he  re- 
j  covered  his  senses,  then  found  that  his  face 
I  and  head  were  very  much  swollen  ;  that 
there  was  a  severe  cut  on  the  right  upper 
eyelid  ;  that  his  nose,  on  the  left  side,  was 
very  much  cut ;  and  that  the  hones  of  his 
nose  appeared  to  be  driven  in  ;  his  right  arm 
was  also  very  much  bruised  and  swollen  ; 
lie  was  bled,  &c.  &c.,  and,  on  the  oth  of 
i\Iaj' fjllowing,  he  felt  himself  so  much  re- 
covered, and,  at  the  same  time,  feeling 
anxious  to  be  at  home  witli  his  i'amily,  he 
asked  for  his  discharge,  which  was  granted. 
On  the  8th  instant,  three  days  after  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital,  I  was  requested 
to  see  him,  when  I  iound  him  labouring 
under  a  most  severe  attack  of  "  erysipelas 
phlegmonodes"  of  the  head  and  face,  accom- 
panied with  stupor,  and  great  difficulty  of 
respiration  ;  his  tongue  was  white,  and  very 
much  furred  ;  pulse  120,  and  full ;  and  he 
complained  of  excessive  thirst.  On  ex- 
amining the  upper  eyelid,  I  found  that  the 
wound  was  not  quite  healed.  On  being 
asked  whether  he  had  exposed  himself  to 
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damp  and  cold  since  his  return  liome,  lie 
said  that  he  came  from  the  hospital  on  the 
outside  of  a  stage  coach,  which  he  fancied 
had  giren  him  cold, 

I  immediately  took  from  the  arm  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  ;  after  which,  he  said  he 
felt  much  relieved.  I  then  gave  him  calo- 
mel, combined  with  cathartic  extract,  after- 
wards nauseating-  doses  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony, and  api)lied  an  evaporating  lotion  to 
the  head  and  face. 

9.  Blood  drawn  yesterday  was  cupped, 
and  had  a  huffy  appearance  ;  erysipi-latous 
inflammation  somewhat  lessened  ;  stupor 
less  ;  respiration  more  free  ;  pulse  110, 
and  rather  full,  I  took  sixteen  ounces  more 
blood  from  the  arm,  which  liad  not  so  raucb 
of  the  inflammatory  appearance  as  the  blood 
first  drawn  ;  the  antimonial  medicines,  com- 
bined with  Epsom  salts,  were  continued 
with  the  cold  applications. 

These  remedies  were  persevered  in,  with 
some  alteration  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
medicine,  and  its  frequency  of  rejietition,  as 
the  inflammation  abated,  in  conjunction 
with  leeches  to  the  forehead,  and  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  until  the  2od  inst., 
when  he  was  perfect!}'  free  from  the  disease. 

Although  this  man  was  very  much  re- 
duced, from  the  remedies  tliat  were  neces- 
sarily employed  during  the  time  he  was  in 
the  hospital  ;  notwithstandiug,  he  bore  the 
further  loss  of  blood  astonishinglj'-  well,  and 
■was  wonderfully  relieved  by  it;  and  1  do 
most  sincerely  think,  that  if  he  had  been 
treated  by  stimulants,  his  life  would  have 
been  sacrificed. 


HOLE  AND  CORNER  SURGERY  IN  LONDON 
AND  THE  COUNTRV. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Knowing  your  impartiality,  and 
readiness  to  give  publicity  to  every  thing 
which  in  your  opinion  may  seem  fit,  I  beg 
leave,  through  your  valuable  Jourunl,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ])re3ent  illibe- 
ral and  petty  laws  or  regulations  which 
are  attached  to  the  different  infirmaries 
throughout  the  kingdom.  You  must  know 
then,  .Mr.  Kditor,  that  the  surgeons,  whom 
the  juiblic  have  been  pleased  to  elect,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  perform  their  operations 
almost  so/ks,  that  is,  witli  the  exception  of 
their  colleagues,  and  that  when  an  operation 
offers  itself  which  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary skill,  such  a  man  of  course  would  be 
wishful  to  have  as  few  present  at  the  ope- 
ration as  possible  ;  especially  if  he  bs  a  man 
whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  as  scarce  as 
the  medical  men  attending  the  performance 


of  the  operation.  We  know,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  public  are  the  instru- 
nients  by  which  a  medical  practitioner  enters 
upon  the  important  duties  of  a  public  insti- 
tution ;  and  it  does  not  always  happen, 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  best  informed 
men  are  fixed  upon  ;  and  of  this  we  are  not 
to  wonder  when  we  consider  that  the  public 
are  the  judges,  and  their  verdict  is  often 
given  with  partiality  and  without  that  con- 
sideration which  it  calls  for.  I  do  not  see 
why  an  infirmary  should  not  be  conducted 
on  more  liberal  principles,  something  more 
becoming  the  liberality  of  the  medical  man, 
and  not  like  the  close-fisted  miser.  In  any 
of  our  metropolitan  Hospitals,  I  believe, 
without  a  single  exception,  the  operations 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  choose  to  go,* 
and  there  Surgeons  are  continually  liable 
to  censure  for  the  least  mistake  which  they 
may  be  guilty  of;  and  as  this  is  one  >vay 
towards  making  the  surgeon  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  the  best  performance  of  all  opera- 
tions, I  think  we  may  consider  it  on  those 
grounds  alone  one  of  some  value,  and  I  think 
the  same  remark  may  equally  apply  to  the 
country  practitioner. 

I  have,  myself,  been  an  eye  witness  to  the 
performance  of  operations  which  would 
have  been  laughed  at  by  some  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  a  disgrace  ;  in  fact,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  the  expression,  man-slaughter  ;  how 
can  it  be  borne  to  see  men  of  this  cast 
figuring  avt-ay  with  all  the  pomp  of  .-Es- 
culapius.  1  feel  persuaded,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  if  the  doors  of  these  institutions  were 
thrown  open,  that  these  said  cut-throats 
would  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  would, 
from  fear  of  exposure,  resign  gown  and  all ; 
but  so  long  as  these  places  remain  private, 
so  long  will  these  men  bear  the  palm  ;  not 
to  say  but  there  are  some  of  them  who 
would  not  disgrace  the  operating  theatre  of 
our  London  Hospitals. 

I  also  consider  that  as  these  places  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  public  ought 
to  receive  that  profit,  and  do  not  the  excluded 
medical  men  form  a  portion  of  that  public  ] 
Tliere  are  many  practitioners  who  have  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  these 
lil)eralists,  and  therefore  must  content  them- 
selves with  looking  at  the  exterior  of  these 
wise  men's  mansions. 

If  the  above  remarks  meet  with  your 
views,  iMr.  I^ditor,  make  what  use  you  think 
proper  of  them. 

I  am,  yours, 

A  Subscriber.    . 
May  IJlh,  18:28. 


*  This  is  not  correct.  There  is  not  a 
hospital  or  an  infirmary  in  London,  con- 
ducted on  such  liberal  principles. — Ed.  L. 
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poutrait  or  mn.  tieadington. 


To  the  Editor  of'i'uE  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  great  service  your  puLlicntion 
has  rendered  tlie  profession  generally,  in  ex- 
posing the  torpidity  of  its  public  servants, 
has  induced  me  to  ask  JMr.  Luke,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  to 
inform  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  subscribers, 
what  has  become  of  the  picture  of  R.  C. 
HeadingtoT),  Esq.,  and  when  the  prints  will 
be  delivered  to  the  one  and  two-guinea 
subscribers'!  It  is  about  six  years  since  1 
paid  my  subscription.  By  inserting  the 
above,  you  will  oblige 

A  Constant  Reader  of  The  Lancet, 

AND    AN 

Old  Subscriber  for  a  Print. 
London,  June  8,  1828. 


strangulated  hernia. — tobacco  enema 
successfully  employed. 

Sy  J.  A.  Irvine,  Esq.,  Bermondsey  Square. 

T.Edwards,  a  porter,  had  been  affected 
with  reducible  inguinal  hernia  for  about  six- 
teen years  previously  to  tlie  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, when,  on  returning  from  work  in  the 
evening,  he  found  the  rupture  suddenly  de- 
scend. When  seen  by  Mr.  Irvine  on  the 
following  morning,  he  found  a  tumour  of 
the  size  of  a  double  fist,  which  was  painful 
on  pressure,  the  tenderness  extending  along 
the  spermatic  chord.  The  abdomen  gene- 
rally was  tender,  and  also  tense.  Sickness, 
constipation,  occasional  hiccup,  and  fre- 
quent eructations,  were  prominent  symp- 
toms ;  the  pulse  was  8.',  strong  and  hard. 
The  warm  bath,  bloodletting,  and  the  taxis, 
were  employed  without  benefit ;  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  swelling  somewhat  reduced 
its  size  and  lessened  the  tenderness. 

Throughout  the  two  following  days,  the 
8th  and  9th,  the  constitutional  symptoms 
remained  unabated,  and  the  tumour  unre- 
duced. On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  it  was 
determined  to  administer  a  tobacco  enema, 
which,  having  been  done,  the  intestine 
was  returned  in  the  course  of  ten  mi- 
nutes after  the  tobacco  had  produced  its 
effects  on  the  system.  The  infusion  was 
used  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  of 
the  herb  to  a  pint  of  water ;  the  whole  was 
thrown  up. 

The  patient  went  on  favourably,  and  was 
speedily  enabled  to  resume  his  usual  em- 
ployment. 


strangulated    IIEnNTA. 

Operation  iuccessful  on  a  Man  1  •:>  years  of  age, 
Jiy  J.  Thought,  Esq. 

The  subjoined  case  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  constitutional  vigour  in  a  rustic, 
who  had  exceeded  the  "  natural"  age  of 
man.  It  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
enfeebled  and  shattered  constitutions  which 
the  surgeon  in  London  has  to  deal  with. 

Case.  — John  Knox,  a  nail-maker,  72 
years  of  age,  had  been  subject  to  inguinal 
rupture  of  the  left  side  four  years,  when, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  the  hernia  suddenly  came 
down,  and  became  strangulated.  Bloodlet- 
ting, and  the  subsequent  use  of  the  taxis, 
were  had  recourse  to  without  effect,  and  on 
the  following  morning  a  tobacco  enema  was 
administered,  with  a  like  want  of  success. 
iMr.  Trought  then  proceeded  to  the  opera- 
tion, and,  upon  laying  open  tlie  hernial  sac, 
found  a  knuckle  of  intestine,  which  was  re- 
turned without  difficulty. 

AV'hen  ftlr.  Trought  visited  the  patient 
on  the  following  day,  to  his  great  surprise 
he  found  the  man  silting  hy  the  side  of  the 
fire,  dressed,  and  apparently  ailing  nothing. 
It  is  important  to  mention,  that  an  old  nurse 
had  administered  a  large  quantity  of  yeast 
prior  to  the  operation,  and  after  its  per- 
formance, when  an  injection  was  used,  free 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  were  speedily 
obtained.  Four  days  after  the  operation, 
Mr.  Trought  found  the  man  at  work  in  his 
shop,  and,  to  use  his  own  ex:pression,  "  as 
well  as  ever  he  was  in  bis  life."  He  had 
been  an  extremely  free  liver,  and,  in  fact, 
subject  to  great  excesses. 

case  in  which  labour  occurred  at  thp. 
SIXTH  month  of  pregnancy,  the  child 
still  living. 
By  John  Greening,  Esq.,  Tforcester. 

Mrs. ,  a  woman  of  spare  habit,  thirty 

years  of  age,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1827, 
complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  lumbar 
region,  increased  on  inspiration,  or  upon 
motion.  She  had  not  menstruated  for  five 
months,  and  was  confident  that  she  was  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  Slie  had  laboured  under 
palpitation  of  the  heart  for  several  years,  on 
which  account  blood  was  abstracted  from  the 
arm  on  several  occasions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  l'9ih  of  June,  after 
having  been  present  at  the  labour  of  a 
neighbour,  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Blood  was 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  dose  of  laudanum 
exhibited.  Early  on  the  following  morning, 
a  fa?tus  was  expelled,  and  the  placenta,  at 
the  same  time,  thrown  into  the  vagina. 

Both  the  mother  and  the  child  did  well; 
there  was  a  free  secretion  of  milk,  and  the 
infant  took  the  breast  on  the  fourtli  day 
after  delivery. 
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OV    THE    NATUnH    AND    CURE    OF    STAM- 
MEniXG. 

Dr,  M'Corjiack,  of  New  York,  has  recent- 
ly drawn  attention  to  the  nature  and  cure  of 
stammering.  He  says  that  tlie  cause  is  not 
only  easily  understood,  but  capable  of  being 
removed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  gives 
tlie  following  (not  new)  exposition  : — 

During  the  act  of  speaking,  air  must 
either  be  passing  out,  or  passing  into  the 
lungs — or,  at  all  events,  out  or  into  the 
mouth — that  is,  during  expiration  or  inspi- 
ration. jNIost  people  (wlio  liave  a  perfect 
command  over  the  organs  of  speech)  can 
articulate  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty 
during  hispiration — but  not  so  the  stammerer. 
In  attempting  to  speak,  while  drawing  in  the 
air,  or  while  the  lungs  are  empty,  or  nearly 
so,  he  will  not  be  able  to  articulate  at  all ; 
and  not  knowing  the  cause  of  this  inability, 
he  will  make  repeated,  and  often  convulsive 
efforts,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of 
those  hideous  distortions  of  countenance  so 
characteristic  of  the  stammerer,  until,  by 
accident,  rather  than  by  design,  he  draws  in 
a  full  breath,  and  effects  the  utterance  of  his 
words,  while  the  air  is  flowing  naturallyyVom 
the  lungs.  I  repeat  it  then,  thvit  stammerivg 
arises  from  an  attempt  to  speah  when  the  lungs 
are  empty,  or  when  the  stammerer  is  drawing  in 
his  breath.  This  habit  having  been  once  con- 
tracted, generally  becomes  aggravated  by 
time  ;  and  thousands  of  individuals  are  al- 
most cut  off  from  social  intercourse,  and 
rendered  miserable  by  the  impediment. 

From  these  premises,  the  method  of  cure 
will  be  easily  understood.  It  consists  in 
making  th.e  stammerer  (if  a  child,  for  an 
adult  can  do  it  himself)  take  in  a  deep  in- 
spiration, and  repeat,  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  expiration,  the  different  letters  of  t!ie 
alphabet — numerals — monosyllables,  one  by 
one.  This  may  be  prefaced  or  not,  by  seve- 
ral hours'  practice  of  slow  and  deep  breatli- 
in:;.  As  for  the  repetition  of  tlie  mono- 
syllnbic  pronunciation,  it  must  be  continued 
for  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  such  as  his  ago, 
capacity,  strength  of  lungs,  or  inveteracy  of 
the  impediment.  The  stammerer  must  next 
proceed  to  the  utterance  of  polysyllables, 
during  one  expiration — then  short  sentences — 
and,  lastly,  long  sentences  ;  thus  reversing, 
in  fact,  the  evil  habit,  until,  at  length,  a 
new  liahit  is  acquired,  and  the  cure  effected. 
In  some  cases,  this  desirable  object  will  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  hours  ;  in  others,  it 
will  require  months.  In  general,  a  few 
d  ays,  or  at  most,  weeks,  Avill  be  sufficient. 
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Mr.  Wansbrough's  paper  shall  be  insert- 
ed, wholly  or  in  part,  in  our  next  Number. 

"  An  Abhorrer  of  Humbug"  is  deceived. 

The  paper  forwarded  by  "  J.  A."  treats 
of  a  case  wliich  occurred  in  private  practice ; 
consequently  we  cannot  publish  it  in  this 
Journal. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's 
operation,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying- 
more,  than  that  Mr.  B.  C.  has  commenced 
an  action  against  us,  and  we  Jiave  jjleaded 
a  .lusriricATioN.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
both  A  KG  IS  and  the  public  will  profit  by  the 
result  of  the  trial. 


In  last  week's  LANrrr,  at  page  299,  left 
hand  column,  6th  line  from  the  top,  for 
"  d/iconnexion"'  read  connexion. 
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LECTURES    ON    VEGETABLE 
CHEMISTRY, 

BY 

PROFESSOR  BRANDE. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  InstiiiUinn   of  Great 
Britain. 

Lecture  XLV. 
Gum,  Sugar,  Starch,  and  Gluten. 

I  MENTIONED,  Gentlemen,  in  the  last 
lecture,  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  vege- 
table substances  were  few.  Now,  when  a 
vegetable  substance  consists  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  its  decomposition 
by  heat  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances resulting  from  their  union  ;  but  if  it 
should  also  happen  to  contain  nitrogen,  you 
will  then  have  ammonia  formed,  and  a 
variety  of  other  products  resulting  from  the 
union  of  nitrogen  with  the  other  substances 
named. 

In  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  any 
vegetable  body,  the  chemist  makes  some 
experiments  to  determine  its  general  nature  ; 
and  we  will  suppose  that  it  contains  no 
nitrogen,  but  that,  like  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, it  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  ;  his  object  is  to  determine 
the  relative  proportions  in  wliich  these  ele- 
ments are  combined.  Now,  if  we  take 
sugar,  starch,  gum-resin,  camphor,  tan,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  vegetable  products, 
we  find  that  they  are  all  composed  essen- 
tially of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and 
you  will  naturally  inter  that  the  determina- 
tion of  their  relative  proportions  in  their 
bodies,  will  throw  an  interesting  and  con- 
siderable light  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  com- 
pounds generally,  and  serve  to  show  how 
far  they  approximate  to  each  other.  I  shall 
not  take  up  your  time  by  detailing  all  tliat 
lias  been  done  upon  this  subject,  but  de- 
scribe to  you  the  mode  generally  adopted 
for  the  examination  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

If  you  wish  to  analyse  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance, you  must  examine  it  to  see  that  no 
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impurities  or  foreign  bodies  are  adhering  to 
it,  or  the  substance  may  be   hygrometric  ; 
and  if  that  is  the  case,  you  must  avoid  the 
contact  of  air  ;  you  must  introduce  it  into  a 
brass  tube  in  a  given  state  of  dryness,  and  then 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  copper,whicb  gives  out  no  oxygen 
when  heated  alone,  but  which,  when  heated 
in   contact  with  vegetable  substances,  im- 
parts oxygen  to  their  elements,  in  proportion 
as   they  are  decomposed.     So  that   if  you 
take  a  tube  of  this  kind,  and  introduce  a 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  copper  into  it,  with 
a   given  weight  of  sugar  for  instance,   and 
apply  heat  at  the  further  end  of  the  tube, 
and  gradually  carry  the  heat  down  to  the 
other  extremity,  a  decomposition  is  effected  ; 
and  it  follows,  that  whatever  the  product 
may  be,  that  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  the  copper,  it  will  be  found  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tube,  either  in  the  gaseous 
or  liquid  form.     Here  you  see   the  analysis 
going  on  ;  you  see  that  as  the  tube  becomes 
tlioroughly    heated,    a    gas    is    extricated, 
which  will  afterwards  be  found  to  be  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ;  and  to  be  certain  of  this,  we 
may  absorb  it  by  a  small  quantity  of  potash, 
or  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  its  volume  leads 
us  soon  to  determine  the  araoimt  of  carbon 
present,  and  hence  the  index  to  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  which  the  vegetable   matter 
contained.     But  the  vegetable  matter  also 
contained    hydrogen,    and    that,  with    the 
oxygen  given  out  from  the  copper,  will  form 
water,  which  is  to  be  absorbed  by  a  portion 
of  asbestos    placed  in   the    tube,    and    the 
amount  of  water  absorbed  may  be  learnt  by 
its  increase  in  weight,  after  the  experiment. 
We  know  how  much  hydrogen  is  contained 
in  a  given  weight  of  water,  because  nine 
parts'  of  water  contain   one   of  hydrogen. 
Then  the  quantity   of  carbon  being  deter- 
mined, and   the  quantity  of  hydrogen  being 
determined,   there  will  be    a   certain  loss, 
which   is  to   be    ascribed   to    the    oxygen. 
Now,  although  this  shows  you  the  form  of 
the  experiment,  you  must  remember  that  it 
is  one  which  requires  great  caution  to  ob- 
tain accurate  results,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  four  or  five  times,  on 
:  the  same  substance,  before  you  can  depend 
with  accuracy  upon  the  results. 
'  2  A 
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Supposing  that  you  had  operated  on 
fifteen  jjrains  of  sugar,  and  that  you  had 
obtained  a  certain  measure  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  equivalent  to  six  grains  by  weight  of 
carbon,  and  that  you  liad  also  obtained  nine 
grains  of  water,  which  would  contain  one 
grain  of  hydrogen,  you  would  say  that  there 
is  contained  in  fifteen  grains  of  sugar  six 
carbon,  one  hydrogen,  and  a  certain  loss 
equivalent  to  eight,  which  you  ascribe  to 
oxygen.  Now,  suppose  we  take  sugar, 
starch,  gum,  and  wood,  they  contain  no 
excess  of  oxygen,  they  are  compounds  of 
carbon  and  water  ;  and  when  I  say  they 
contain  no  excess  of  oxygen,  I  use  the  term 
to  imply  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  in 
the  same  relative  proportions  as  in  water. 
Now  you  will  easily  remark,  how  closely 
these  four  substances  correspond  in  their 
ultimate  composition,  and  therefore  you  will 
not  be  surprised  why  it  often  happens,  that 
by  artificial  means,  we  are  capable  of  con- 
verting one  of  these  substances  into  the 
other,  by  changing  the  relative  proportions 
of  their  element ;  tliat  we  can,  for  example, 
convert  starch  and  gum  into  sugar,  sugar 
into  gum,  and  gum  into  starch  ;  aud  these 
are  processes  daily  going  on  in  nature,  in 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  fruits,  and  so 
on,  but  more  especially  the  passing  of 
starch  and  gum  into  sugar.  Now  suppose 
tliat  any  nitrogen  had  been  separated  from 
the  substances  you  were  examining,  that 
would  throw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  analysis,  but  to  these  nitrous  compounds 
we  shall  advert  afterwards.  If  nitrogen  be 
present,  and  if  the  operation  of  analysis  be 
successfully  conducted,  it  might  also  be 
collected  in  the-  tube  ;  but  as  nitrogen  is 
not  soluble  in  potash,  j-ou  throw  a  little 
potash  into  the  tube,  by  which  you  have 
carbonate  of  potash  formed,  and  the  nitro- 
gen left  free,  and  then  you  calculate  the 
weights,  and  make  out  the  proportions. 

I  have  told  you,  that  this  process  is  one 
of  difficult  performance,  aud  the  chemist, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  will  tell 
you,  that  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  repeat 
the  experiment  before  he  can  agree  as  to 
the  results  ;  and  1  mention  this  to  caution 
you  against  receiving  these  results  as  the 
real  truth  ;  you  must  merely  consider  them 
as  approximations  to  it,  and  wait  until  it  has 
reached  a  more  ripened  state.  As  far  as 
regards  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the 
experiments  made  serve  to  convince  us,  that 
they  form  the  elements  of  substances  of 
these  bodies :  of  that  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt. 

Here  is  a  table  of  vegetable  substances, 
in  whicli  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed 
in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  neither 
being  in  excess,  as  in  sugar,  starch,  gum, 
&c.  ;  then  we  come  to  a  class  of  vegetable 
bodies  in  which  oxygen  predominates,  as 


in  the  vegetable  acids ;  and  then  there  are 
other  vegetable  substances,  in  which  hydro- 
gen predominates,  ns  in  the  resins,  wax, 
oil,  and  combustible  bodies.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles would  aftbrd  ainjile  scope  for  a  full 
course  of  lectures,  so  that  we  can  only  here 
state  it  very  generally,  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails ol'  abstract  chemistry. 

The  separation  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables  is  generally  effected  by  cer- 
tain solvents  ;  if  we  take  a  piece  of  bark,  for 
example,  we  first  steep  it  in  cold,  then  ia 
hot  water,  and  then  in  alcohol.  If  you  then 
distil  it  with  water,  it  may  afford  an  essen- 
tial oil,  or  tlie  oil  which  it  contains  may  be 
expressed  ;  and  iu  this  way,  by  the  action 
of  solvents,  we  separate  vegetable  sub- 
stances into  a  certain  number  of  proximate 
principles.  It  does  not  much  matter  how 
we  arrive  at  these  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
to  throw  them  into  a  class  founded  upon  this 
composition,  according  as  the}'  may  contain 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  water,  according  as  they  may  con- 
tain either  in  excess ;  and  lastly,  such  &s 
may  contain  nitrogen. 

Gum  is  a  specimen  of  the  combination  of 
elements  of  the  first  class  ;  it  exudes  from 
the  acacia  and  other  trees,  and  you  find  that 
there  are  great  varieties  of  gum  which  differ 
a  little  iu  their  chemical  properties.  Some 
chemists  have  divided  the  gums  into  two 
kinds  ;  the  first  into  the  gums,  properly  so 
called ;  the  second,  such  as  are  compara- 
tively insoluble  in  water,  as  tragacanth  and 
cherry-tree  gum,  and  to  these  they  liave 
given  the  name  cerasiii. 

The  general  character  of  gum  is  that  it 
is  soluble  in  cold  and  warm  water,  forming 
a  viscid  solution,  known  by  the  name  of 
mucilage.  As  far  asgnm-ai-abic  is  concerned, 
it  is  distinguished  by  not  being  very  prone 
to  decomposition,  if  we  except  its  becom- 
ing slightly  sour,  and  by  its  being  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  So,  that,  if  you  add  a  solution 
of  gum  to  alcohol,  the  gum  is  precipitated  ; 
or  if  you  put  gum  into  alcohol,  it  is  not 
taken  up  by  it.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
therefore,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  this 
is  a  property  by  which  gum  is  recognised. 
Now,  another  character  of  gum  is,  that  it 
is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  that  it  is  precipitated 
by  the  acids  and  by  the  siibacetate  of  lead  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  precipitate  which 
falls  down  is  a  compound  of  gum  and  the 
oxide  of  lead,  called  bj'  Berzelius  agummute 
of  lead,  and  he  has  ingeniously  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
compound,  and  some  others,  to  determine 
the  equivalent  number  of  these  vegetable 
bodies.  [The  formation  of  this  compouud 
was  then  shown  by  experiment.]  You  ob- 
serve  that  instantly   there  is   a  coagulura 
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produced,  which  is  insohihle,  composed  of 
gum  and  oxide  of  lead  ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
this  is  worth  remembering,  especially  by 
medical  men,  who  are  not  uufreqnently  or- 
dering the  solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead  in 
mucilaginous  solutions,  and  so  on,  and  tlieir 
object  must  be  frustrated  by  the  subacetate 
losing  its  activity.  When  gum  is  exposed 
to  heat  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the 
products  are  formed  which  I  adverted  to  the 
other  morning,  especially  vinegar,  and  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because  at  one 
time  this  vinegar  was  considered  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  was  called  pyro-mucous 
acid,  but  it  is  the  same  as  other  vinegars. 

Sugar  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  sap 
of  vegetables,  in  ripe  fruits,  and  in  the  roots 
of  certain  plants  ;  but  the  great  source  of 
sugar,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the 
sugar-cane  ;  and  the  manner  of  obtaining 
the  sugar  is  sufficiently  simple. 

It  is  generally  imported  into  this  country 
in  the  raw  state,  called  muscovado  sugar,  and 
the  refiner  chooses  that  which  has  a  bright 
hard  grain,  and  is  not  guided  by  the  colour. 
If  he  finds  it  sandy  and  hard,  he  prefers  it 
to  the  soft  and  finer  sugar,  and  the  East 
India  sugar  is,  on  that  account,  unfit  for  re- 
fining ;  that  brought  from  the  West  Indies 
being  the  best.  The  mode  of  refining  sugar 
is  briefly  this,  and  if  you  consider  sugar  as 
a  crystallised  and  uncrystallised  compound, 
you  have  its  two  extremes  of  purity  and 
impurity  ;  you  have  it  crystallised  in  sugar- 
candy,  and  uncrystallised  in  molasses,  and 
these  two  exist  combined  in  the  common 
raw  sugars,  and  the  process  of  refining  is 
to  separate  them.  This  process  is  generally 
commenced  by  filling  large  boilers  with  a 
mixture  of  lime-water  and  sugar,  with  cer- 
tain quantities  of  bullock's  blood  ;  this  was 
the  old  mode  of  proceeding,  but  lately  a 
patent  has  been  taken  out  for  an  improve- 
ment upon  it.  The  object  of  the  process  is 
two-fold,  the  blood,  coagulating  by  heat, 
forms  a  scum  upon  the  surface,  and  carries 
away  a  great  quantity  of  impurity  from  tlie 
sugar  of  various  kinds,  which  are  then 
skimmed  off;  the  use  of  the  lime-water 
is  to  render  the  treacle  very  soluble,  so  that 
it  may  not  aftervi-ards  interfere  with  the 
separation  of  the  crystallised  sugar.  This 
mixture  is  boiled  until,  by  taking  up  a  drop 
of  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  can 
he  drawn  into  threads,  and  it  is  then  taken 
out  into  vessels,  where  it  is  stirred  about 
with  wooden  instruments  until  it  becomes, 
like  the  original  raw  sugar,  in  a  granulated 
state.  Tliis  sugar  is  afterwards  put  into 
conical  moulds,  made  partly  of  clay,  and 
water  is  poured  upon  their  bases,  and  as  the 
water  trickles  through  the  sugar  it  carries 
with  it  the  uncrystallised  part,  and  the 
cones  become  gradually  whiter  and  whiter 
as  the  treacle  trickles  through.     As  the 


bases  are  more  white  than  the  apices  of  the 
cones,  they  are  generally^cut  oft' ;  and  when 
it  is  an  object  to  obtain  very  fine  sugar,  the 
loaves,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  of  a 
smaller  size. 

If  you  wish  to  crystallise  sugar,  you  dis- 
solve it,  and  pass  strings  through  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  crystals  are  then  deposited  upon 
strings  in  the  shape  of  hexagonal  crystals, 
irregularly  terminated.  The  loaves  are  af- 
terwards dried,  and  so  far  the  process  is 
complete.  Now  by  the  application  of  the 
required  heat  to  the  sugar  in  this  process,  a 
great  loss  generally  ensues  ;  the  blood  car- 
ries nw&y  a  large  quantity,  and  so  forth,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  proposed  to  boil  the  su- 
gar in  vacuo,  by  which  it  is  made  to  boil  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  or  100°,  instead  of  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  under  the  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  in  this  way  the  syrup  may  be 
evaporated,  and  you  do  not  run  the  risk 
of  burning  the  sugar,  nor  suffer  that  loss 
as  by  the  other  mode.  The  colouring  mat- 
ter has  been  thrown  down  by  albumen, 
and  the  treacle  obtained  by  passing  the 
syrup  through  the  sugar  in  the  cones,  and 
so  on.  These  are  some  of  the  principal 
steps  of  the  process,  which  are  interesting 
to  the  chemist. 

You  may  obtain  sugar  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  maple,  and  from  the  juice 
of  the  beet-root.  Figs,  grapes,  and  honey, 
contain  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar,  which 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  taste.  As  to 
white  candy,  or  pure  sugar,  it  is  soluble  in 
its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  the  so- 
lution, if  concentrated,  is  not  very  prone  to 
change,  but  if  diluted,  it  begins  to  ferment, 
and  to  form  vinegar  and  acetic  products. 

The  acids  act  upon  sugar  in  a  peculiar 
way ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  causes  it  to  throw 
down  charcoal,  and  to  produce  water  and 
acetous  acid.  Lime-water  dissolves  sugar, 
and  so  do  the  alkalies,  gradually  converting 
it  into  a  gummy  matter.  Oxide  of  lead  and 
sugar  combine  to  form  what  Berzelius  has 
called  a  saccharite  of  lead.  Manna  is  another 
kind  of  sugar,  furnished  by  a  species  of 
ash  in  Italy  ;  it  yields  oxalic  and  saccholac- 
tic  acids,  especially  when  treated  with  ni- 
tric acid.  Now  sugar  is  soluble  in  cold  and 
warm  water,  and  is  separable  by  the  same 
manner  as  gum  ;  so  that  if  you  have  gum 
and  sugar  mixed,  you  may  separate  them 
by  alkalies  ;  the  separation  is  usually  im- 
perfect, but  the  sweet  taste  of  sugar  ena- 
bles you  to  recognise  it. 

Starch  exists  in  a  great  number  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  contributes  very  much  to  their 
nutritive  qualities.  Sugar  and  gum  are  very 
nutritious  substances,  but  starch  more  so 
than  either. 
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To  obtain  starch  from  the  substances  con- 
taining it,  the  process  is  to  wash  them  in 
cold  water,  and  as  it  is  insoluble  in  cold 
•water,  the  starch  is  washed  out  of  the  ve- 
getables, and  afterwards  dried.  The  com- 
mon wheat  starch  is  obtained  by  first  bruis- 
ing the  wheat  in  a  mill,  and  then  steeping 
it  in  water  ;  after  a  time  the  water  begins 
to  get  sour  ;  it  is  then  drawn  oft',  and  the 
starch  is  collected  and  dried.  In  drying, 
it  splits  into  small  columnar  masses,  and  it 
is  usually  coloured  by  the  manufacturer 
with  a  little  indigo.  You  may  procure 
Starch  from  various  substances  ;  arrowroot 
is  the  starch  of  the  maranta  arundinacea ; 
and  the  pith  of  certain  palms  abounds  in 
starch ;  salop,  tapioca,  and  cassava,  are 
obtained  from  that  source.  Potato  starch  is 
also  frequently  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Now  although  I  represent  these  to  you  as 
the  main  varieties  of  starch,  there  are  slight 
chemical  differences  between  them  ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  an  useless  sort  of  refine- 
ment in  chemistry,  to  endeavour  to  desig- 
nate these  starches  by  different  names.  The 
starch  being  separated  from  the  gummy  and 
other  parts  of  the  vegetable,  and  dried,  is 
lit  for  use,  and  its  chemical  characters  are 
peculiar  and  well  defined.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  as  its  mode  of  preparation 
teaches ;  it  is  soluble  in  warm  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  160°,  and  forms  asolution, 
which  is  slightly  viscid.  If  you  dissolve  it  in 
a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  especially  at  a 
higher  temperature,  you  get  a  kind  of  jelly, 
which  afterwards  is  not  very  soluble  in 
water  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  may  diffuse  it 
through  water,  and  it  will  not  dissolve  with- 
out great  difficulty.  This  circumstance  is 
■well  known  to  the  brewer ;  if  he  lets  the 
water  in  upon  the  malt  too  hot,  it  forms  a  set, 
and  spoils  his  mash.  Starch  is  also  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol.  When,  therefore,  you  have 
a  vegetable  substance  containing  starch, 
gum,  and  sugar,  you  separate  the  gum  by 
cold  water,  the  sugar  by  alkalies,  and  the 
starch  by  hot  water  ;  but  suppose  you  have 
a  vegetable  substance  before  you,  and  you 
cannot  tell  whether  it  contains  starch  or 
not,  you  then  make  an  infusion  of  it  in  wa- 
ter at  160°,  and  then  drop  into  it  a  little 
solution  odiidine.  Now  iodine  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  combining  with  starch, 
and  of  producing  a  blue  compound  ;  and  it 
is  curious  that  no  other  vegetable  matter  at 
all  effects  iodine.  [This  was  shown  by  ex- 
periment.] This  compound  has  been  called 
an  iodide  of  starch.  There  are  other  charac- 
teristics of  starch,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  them  out,  as  these,  I  have  mentioned, 
will  generally  suffice. 

Starch  is  converted  into  .sH^ar  by  a  variety 
of  operations,  and  in  maltiiig  you  see  this 
going  on  to  a  considerable  extent.    If  vou 


look  at  this  table,  in  which  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar,  as  far  as  their  ultimate  elements  are 
concerned,  are  compared,  you  will  see  how 
little  they  ditfer  from  each  other  ;  and  you 
can  imagine  that  a  slight  change  in  their 
ultimate  elements,  will  convert  the  one  sub- 
stance into  another.  If  you  take  starch, 
and  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  it,  it  is 
convened  into  sugar  ;  gum,  when  heated  up 
to  a  certain  point,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, seems  to  pass  into  a  substance 
somewhat  resembling  sugar ;  and  starch, 
when  heated  up  to  about  700°,  very  readily 
passes  into  a  state  of  gum.  Here  are  some 
specimens  of  starch  which  have  been  thus 
roasted ;  it  is  converted  into  a  substance 
called  British  gum  ;  it  does  not  precipitate 
iodine  ;  it  is  soluble  in  water ;  and  whea 
gum  could  not  be  obtained,  roasted  starch 
was  substituted  by  the  calico  printers,  who 
use  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Gluten, — When  you  separate  starch  from 
flour,  a  substance  remains  called  gluten, 
which  resembles  in  some  particulars  animal 
matter ;  and  here  you  have  a  vegetable  body, 
you  perceive,  well  calculated  for  human 
food  ;  and  wheaten  bread,  you  know,  is  well 
fitted  for  affording  nutriment,  children  living 
principallv  upon  it.  Gluten  exists  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  wheat  flour,  and  the 
wheat  of  the  south  of  Europe  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  gluten  than  that  grown  in 
the  north.  It  also  exists  in  barley  and  oat- 
meal, and,  being  mixed  with  starch,  gives  a 
great  tenacity  to  bread  made  with  these 
materials.  When  yeast  is  added  to  a  mix- 
ture of  wheaten  flour  and  water  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
yeast  is  diflTused  throughout  the  mass  of 
dough,  and  is  detained  there  by  the  gluten, 
and  thus  we  get  a  light  bread.  Wheat  growa 
in  this  country  contains  from  18  to  24  per 
cent,  of  gluten,  and,  as  I  before  said,  it  may 
be  obtained  from  wheat  flour  by  washing  out 
the  starch.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and, 
when  dried,  it  becomes  brittle,  and  of  a 
darker  colour.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  when  submitted  to  a  destruc- 
tive distillation,  it  gives  out  ammonia,  thus 
resembling  animal  products  in  containing 
nitrogen. 

In  the  next  Lecture  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  remaining  proxi- 
mate parts  of  vegetables,  extractive  mat- 
ter, tannin,  and  so  on,  and  give  you  a  short 
account  of  the  process  called  tanning. 
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ON      THE      FUNCTIONS      OF      THE     DIFFERENT 
FARTS    OF    THE    OUGAN    OF    HEARING. 

RY    DK.  CH.  L.ESSER.* 

Till 8  paper  is  the  extract  of  a  work  to 
which  the  prize  was  adjudicated  in  1825, 
by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn. 

The  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  appears  to 
contribute  very  little  to  render  the  sounds 
more  distinct,  but  it  serves  to  increase  their 
force  ;  not  only  by  reflecting  a  part  of  the 
vibrations  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  espe- 
cially those  which  fall  into  the  concha,  but 
also  by  means  of  the  vibrations  which  the 
undulations  produce,  and  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  to  suppose,  (as 
M.  Itard  does,)  that  the  external  ear  is  of 
no  service  to  man  in  hearing. 

The  bones  of  the  head  do  not  contribute  less 
than  the  external  ear  to  the  propagation  of 
sounds,  which  does  not  take  place  solely 
through  the  medium  of  nerves,  as  some 
authors  have  supposed,  (Treviranus,  Swan, 
&c.)  for,  in  sucli  a  case,  a  watch  applied  on 
the  cheek,  ought  to  communicate  sounds 
as  clear  through  the  medium  of  the  facial 
nerve,  as  if  it  were  applied  on  the  zygo- 
matic arch  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. — 
The  occipital  bone  is  more  adapted  to  the 
propagation  of  sounds,  than  tlie  bones  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  ;  this  is  explained 
by  its  connexions  with  the  labyrinth,  and 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  mastoid  cells.  The 
use  of  these  cells  is  not  to  impede  the  eclio 
in  the  interior  of  the  ear,  as  i\I.  Treviranus 
supposes  ;  this  function  belonging  to  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

In  several  animals,  the  bones  which  sur- 
round the  labyrinth,  and  those  of  the  head  in 
general,  present  arrangements  very  favour- 
able for  the  propagation  of  sounds,  in  this 
way  compensating  for  the  absence  of  the 
external  ear. 

The  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  evidently 
the  part  which  contributes  most  to  concen- 
trate and  transmit  the  sounds  to  the  mem- 
braua  tympani. 

The  niembrana  tympani  is  put  into  vibra- 
tion by  the  undulations  which  reach  it  ;  a 
point  doubted  by  M.  Itard,  although  all 
other  authors  are  agreed  on  it ;  this  is, 
however,  not  the  only  use  of  this  mem- 
brane; for  the  vibrations  of  sound  can  ar- 
rive at  the  internal  ear  without  the  assistance 
of  it,  and  even  with  greater  force  ;  another 
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j  function  of  the  meinbrana  tympani,  is  to 
protect  the  internal  ear  ironi  external 
agents.  The  expeiiments  of  the  author, 
[  and  the  facts  which  he  relates,  leave  no 
j  doubt  on  this  subject.  The  hypothe.sis  of 
Antenrieth  and  Kerner,  according  to  which 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  consi- 
dered as  an  assemblage  of  cords  differently 
stretched,  in  proportion  as  the  membrane  is 
round  or  oblong,  is  shown  to  be  without 
foundation.  The  distinction  of  the  different 
sounds  does  not  rest  on  a  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  ear,  but  on  a  psychologi- 
cal cause. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  the  principal  aux- 
iliary of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
and  performs  four  different  functions  ;  first, 
it  allows  the  air  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  to  be  placed  in  equilibrio 
with  the  external  air.  If  this  equilibrium 
be  disturbed,  derangements  in  the  functions 
of  hearing  take  place,  such  as  the  tinkling 
and  stopping  up  of  the  ear.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  air  contained  in  the  cavity  be  in- 
creased by  deep  expirations,  great  pressure 
is  made  on  the  membrana  tympani,  and  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  cavity,  especiall}'  the 
fenestra  rotunda  ;  this  pressure  is  caused 
by  the  stopping  up  of  the  ear,  which  dimi- 
nishes in  proportion  as  the  equilibrium  of 
the  air  is  re-established  by  means  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  If  the  air  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  be  rarefied,  and  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  shut  from  the  effect  of  spasm, 
the  external  air  presses  on  the  meinbrana 
tympani,  penetrates  through  its  pores,  and 
the  tinkling  is  produced  through  this  pas- 
sage. The  two  plienomena  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  re-esta- 
blished in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which, 
is  effected  by  pushing  the  air  towards  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  mouth  and  nose  being 
firmly  closed ;  or  by  introducing  the  little 
finger  very  deeply  into  the  meatus  audito- 
rius externus,  and  by  gradually  drawing  it 
back,  and  pressing  from  below  to  above 
against  the  wall  of  this  canal.  Thus  a 
vacuum  is  formed,  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  is  inclined  towards  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  and  the  Eustachiau 
tube  gives  passage  to  air  from  the  back  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  evident  that  this  explana- 
tion cannot  apply  to  all  the  phenomena 
which  occur  in  the  oigan  of  hearing.  Cere- 
bral congestions,  or  derangements  of  ner- 
vous action,  are  the  causes  of  more  chronic 
sensations. 

2d.  The  second  function  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  to  allow  the  air  contained  in 
the  cavity  to  be  put  in  vibration  ;  which 
could  not  take  place  if  it  were  closed.  In 
deafness  from  the  obliteration  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  the  perforation  of  the  tympa- 
num, is  a  means  of  cure,  by  re-establishing 
iLeijtomiuunicatiou  of  the  tympanum  with 
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tlie  external  air.  The  opinion  tliat  the 
walls  of  the  Eustachian  tube  are  constantly 
in  contact  with  each  other  is  incorrect. 

od.  The  Eustachian  tube  prevents  any 
contusion  in  the  vibrations  of  air  contained 
in  tlie  tympanum  ;  and  lastly,  it  serves  to 
conduct  the  mucus  secreted  in  the  tympa- 
num, and  by  its  parietes,  into  the  posterior 
nares. 

The  bones  of  the  ear,  by  the  assistance  of 
their  muscles,  draw  the  membrana  tympani 
in  different  directions  ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how,  and  for  what  reason, 
this  effect  takes  place  ;  their  influence  on 
hearing  is  not  very  clear  ;  they  serve  to 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  although  this 
is  not  their  only  use.  Some  physiologists, 
Treviranus,  and  others,  deny  the  conduct- 
ing property  of  these  bones,  because  they 
found  in  hares  a  red  and  gelatinous  mass, 
surrounding  the  ossicula  ;  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
transmission  of  sounds  ;  but  this  red  mass  is 
nothing  else  than  effused  blood,  which  is 
found  only  in  those  hares  killed  in  the 
chase,  whilst  no  trace  of  it  is  observed  in 
those  which  are  decapitated.  The  sac,  in 
which  this  mass  was  contained,  according  to 
these  authors,  was,  perhaps,  the  tendon  of 
the  stapedius.  The  bones  of  the  ear,  in 
some  animals,  are  hollow,  and  thus  appear 
more  fit  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 

2'he  labyrinth,  although  well  understood 
in  its  anatomical  relations,  is,  and  will,  pro- 
bably, always  remain  the  most  obscure  part 
of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  to  its  real  use. 
The  experiments  which  the  author  has  made 
on  the  existence  of  the  fluid  of  Cotugnius, 
are  not  decisive,  and  it  remains  doubtful  if 
this  liquid  exists  during  life,  or  whether  it 
is  merely  produced  after  death. 

The  vestibule  or  membraiiovs  sacs  which 
exist  in  some  animals,  and  the  semicircular 
canals  appear  to  contribute  most  to  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
in  what  manner.  By  looking  at  compara- 
tive anatomy,  we  find  that  the  principal 
utility  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  to 
strengthen  the  sounds.  They  are  very 
much  developed  in  those  animals  which 
have  no  external  ear,  or  which  is  badly 
formed,  (for  instance,  birds,  mole,  man,) 
those  semicircular  canals  which  five  well 
developed,  are  generally  accompanied  with 
a  small  cochlea,  and  vice  versd.  Man  is  the 
only  exception  from  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween these  two  parts.  The  cochlea  appears 
to  be  of  less  importance  than  the  semicir- 
cular canals  ;  for  it  soon  disappears  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  birds  only  possess  a 
rudiment  of  it ;  it  presents  more  varieties 
than  the  semicircular  canals  ;  its  principal 
use  appears  to  be  that  of  presenting  a 
greater  surface  for  the  vibrations  of  sounds 


and  of  concentrating  them,  and  in  tliis  way 
giving  them  power,  'i  he  opinion  of  several 
authors,  that  the  cochlea  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  quantity  and  quality  of  sounds, 
does  not  agree  with  the  results  which  com- 
parative anatomy  furnishes. 

The  distinction  between  different  sounds 
is  a  function  purely  psychological.  If  the 
development  of  the  cochlea  indicates  the 
development  of  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
the  diiierent  species  of  sounds,  the  following 
is  the  order  in  which  it  is  found  in  animals 
and  man  : — 1st.  Tlie  porcupine  has  3§  spiral 
turns:  2d.  the  dog  and  fox,  3  turns:  3d. 
man,  cow,  hog,  and  cat,  2|  turns  :  4th.  the 
horse  and  dolphin,  2^;  aud  the  rabbit,  2 
turns :  birds  occupy  the  last  place  in  this 
series. 

The  part  which  the  atiditory  nerve  takes  in 
hearing  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  but  the  philosopliy  of  its  func- 
tions will  always  remain  a  mystery. 


ST.   GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL, 
FKBRUAay  1,  1828. 

The  Jolloiving  Regulations  will  be  observed  re- 
specting the  Surgical  Attendance  of  St, 
George's  Hospital. 

1.  The  house  surgeons  will  begin  to  go 
round  the  wards  every  morning  regularly  nt 
ten  o'clock,  and  the  pupils,  who  are  not 
otherwise  employed,  are  recommended  to 
be  at  the  Hospital  by  that  hour. 

2.  On  their  days  of  regular  attendance, 
the  surgeons  will  be  at  the  Hospital  as  soon 
after  twelve  o'clock  as  possible,  and  they 
will  visit  on  those  days  the  whole  of  their 
patients.  On  other  days,  the}"-  will  attend 
according  to  circumstances,  some  time  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  two. 

Monday  and  Friday  in  each  week  are  the 
days  of  the  regular  attendance  of  the  two 
senior  surgeons  ;  and  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
those  of  the  two  juniors. 

3.  The  examination  of  the  new  patients, 
who  apply  to  the  weekly  board  for  admis- 
sion, will  take  place  on  the  Wednesdays,  in 
the  examining  rooms,  at  a  little  after  twelve 
o'clock. 

4.  The  more  important  operations  of  sur- 
gery will  be  performed  on  I'hursdays,  in 
the  operating  theatre,  at  half  past  twelve 
o'clock,  except  any  circumstances  should 
render  a  deviation  from  this  rule  necessary. 

The  minor  operations  will  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinary  visits  of  the  sur- 
geons, and  in  the  different  wards. 

.0.  A  clinical  lecture  will  be  given  once 
in  the  week  ; — generally  on  Thursday,  at 
one  o'clock,  or  as  soon  as  any  operations. 
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wliicli   may   take   place    on   tliat  day,  are 
fiuislied. 

6.  Tlie  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  die  in  the  Hospital,  whether  under  tlie 
care  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons,  will  take 
place  in  the  theatre  belonging  to  the,  dead 
house,  cither  on  the  day  of  the  death,  or  on 
that  immediately  subsequent  to  it,  at  half  jjast 
one  o'clock. 

A  notice  will  he  placed  in  the  pupils' 
room,  by  the  house  surgeon  of  the  week,  of 
any  operations  to  be  performed,  or  of  any 
post-mortem  examinations  to  he  made. 

7.  The  case-books  of  the  surgeons  will  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  pupils,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  house  surgeons ;  but  the  pupils  are 
particularly  recommended  to  take  notes  of 
the  cases  themselves ;  and  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  jiroduce  these,  prior  to  their 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  diligent  attendance. 

8.  Tables,  explaining  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  diets,  will  be  found  in  the 
wards  ;  and  the  particular  diet  of  each  pa- 
tient will  be  seen  over  his  bed.  The  medi- 
cines prescribed  for  the  patients  will  be  in- 
scribed on  a  card  suspended  by  each  pa- 
tient's bed,  on  which  will  also  be  specified 
any  extra  articles  of  diet,  or  any  wine  or 
beer  that  may  be  allowed. 

9.  Two  or  more  of  the  students,  who  are 
found  qualified  for  the  situation,  will  be  se- 
lected annually  to  act  as  clinical  clerks. 
The  duties  of  these  will  be,  to  attend  the 
surgeons  in  their  visits,  to  take  notes  of  the 
more  important  cases,  and  to  enter  them  in 
a  book,  which  will  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
in  the  pupils'  room,  and  which,  as  well  as 
the  surgeons'  case-books,  will  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  pupils  generally. 

Gentlemen,  who  wish  to  oliiciate  as  clini- 
cal clerks,  will  make  application  to  the  sur- 
geons. They  will  be  required  to  produce 
notes  of  cases  which  they  have  taken,  to 
enable  the  surgeons  to  judge  of  their  fitness 
for  the  situation. 

10.  The  house  surgeons  will  be  appointed 
from  the  best  qualified  of  the  perjietuals, 
after  an  attendance  of  at  least  three  years. 

Gentlemen,  desirous  of  obtaining  that  ap- 
pointment, must  signify  their  wish  to  the 
surgeons,  that  their  names  may  be  entered 
in  the  list  of  candidates,  which  cannot  be 
done  until  they  have  completed  one  year  of 
regular  attendance  on  the  Hospital ;  and, 
after  being  admitted  as  candidates,  they 
must  not  discontinue  their  attendance,  with- 
out permission  of  the  surgeons,  or  their 
names  will  be  erased  from  the  list. 

11.  The  dressers  will  be  appointed  from 
the  perpetual  and  annual  Dupils,  after  they 
have  completed  at  least  six  months  of  their 
attendance. 

Those  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  offi- 
ciating as  dressers  should,  at  an  early  period 


after  their  entrance,  signify  their  wish  to  the 
senior  house  surgeon,  that  their  names  muy 
be  entered  in  the  list  of  candidates  ;  and,  if 
attentive,  and  found  to  be  ijualified,  they 
will  be  appointed  in  their  regular  turns. 

Each  dresser  will  continue  in'  office  for 
twelve  weeks,  and  perpetual  pupils  may 
hold  the  appointment  a  second  time,  after 
they  have  completed  the  first  year  of  their 
attendance. 

The  dressers  will  be  required  to  be 
very  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  not 
to  leave  the  Hospital  until  the  business  of 
the  day  is  finished. 

The  dresser  of  the  surgeon  of  the  week 
must  be  at  the  Hospital  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  remain  there  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  He  will  board  in  the 
Hospital  during  that  week. 

Each  dresser,  on  his  appointment,  will 
pay  into  the  hands  of  the  steward  the  sum  of 
three  pounds,  to  be  credited  to  tiie  funds  of 
the  charity,  for  the  expenses  of  his  board. 

12.  The  pupils,  who  reside'  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  Hospital,  will 
have  notice  when  the  surgeon  of  the  week 
is  sent  for  to  any  serious  accident ;  and,  as 
it  is  of  importance  to  them  that  this  notice 
should  be  regularly  delivered,  each  pupil  is 
recommended  to  ascertain  that  his  name, 
and  proper  address  are  entered  on  one  of 
the  lists  by  which  the  summonses  are  sent 
out. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  surgeons,  that 
the  messengers  shall,  on  every  occasion,  be 
paid  by  them  for  delivering  the  letters  ac- 
cording to  these  lists  ;  and  they  request 
that  immediate  notice  be  given  to  the  house 
surgeon  of  the  week  of  any  inaccuracy  which 
may  appear. 


CASE    OF    PARALYSIS,  IN    WHICH    THE    MOXA 
WAS    SUCCESSFULLY    EMI'LOYED. 

Elizabeth  Cox,  aged  fifty-seven,  was  at- 
tacked with  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  in 
August.  She  had  been  subject  to  pain 
in  the  head,  and  occasional  giddiness,  for 
some  months  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  paralytic  affection  ;  the  power  of  speech, 
at  first  lost,  was  gradually  restored  in  a  few 
days.  The  muscles  on  the  right  side  were 
quite  powerless,  and  scarcely  any  indica- 
tions of  returning  sensation  were  observed, 
although  the  most  powerful  remedies  had 
been  tried.  On  the  14th  of  March,  a  moxa 
was  burnt  slowly  over  the  deltoid,  and  ano- 
ther over  the  biceps,  and  subsequently,  until 
the  Gth  of  April,  the  moxa  was  almost  daily 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  pa- 
tient's strength  gradually  increased,  and 
she  was  eventually  able  to  walk  without 
crutches  ;  there  was  not,  however,  so  free 
an  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  right  as  on 
the  left  side. 
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.MH.    SHELDRAKE    ON      DISTORTIONS    OF    THE 
lEtT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  now  send  another  case  of  distor- 
tion, which  took  place  some  time  afler  birtli, 
without  any  defect  in  her  limbs  :  in  its  ge- 
neral features  it  resembles  the  last,  but 
there  are  some  circumstances  in  which  it 
differs  from  that  case. 

1  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T. Sheldrake. 
No.  276,  Regent  Street. 

In  May,  1800,  a  gentleman  consulted  me 
about  his  daughter,  of  whom  he  gave  the 
following  account : — 

She  had  been  healthy  from  the  birth,  till 
about  the  end  of  two  years,  when  she  had  a 
fever,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lost  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke  :  from  this  she  recovered  soon  ; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  her  right  foot  was 
weaker  than  the  left.  As  she  grew,  this 
defect  increased  ;  the  foot  became  weaker, 
and  deformed  to  such  a  degree,  that,  at 
last,  she  had  no  power  to  use  it  ;  it  became 
rigidly  fixed  in  its  deformed  state,  with  much 
tendency  to  increase  in  deformity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  imperfect  manner  in 
which  slie  was  able  to  move  about.  The  left 
leg  and  foot  now  began  to  assume  a  similar 
appearance,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Elec- 
tricity, the  Bath  waters,  and  every  other 
means  that  could  be  devised,  had  been  tried, 
without  effect,  for  her  infirmities  increased 
so  much,  that  she  could  not  walk  across  the 
room,  without  being  led  by  an  assistant,  and 
supported  by  a  stick  :  she  began  to  be  dis- 
torted from  the  pelvis  upwards  ;  as  every 
circumstance  of  the  disease  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, without  any  well-founded  expecta- 
tion of  restoring  the  form  and  powers  of  the 
parts  affected,  application  was  made  to  me, 
to  contrive  some  means  of  preventing  her 
from  getting  worse  ;  and,  if  possible,  of 
enabling  her  to  move  about  in  the  situation 
she  then  was. 

At  this  time  her  right  foot  was,  as  it  was 
believed,  in  consequence  of  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  tendo-Achillis,  so  drawn 
downwards,  that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe, 
the  heel,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  were  in 
a  direct  line  with  each  other  ;  the  foot 
was  much  shortened,  and  rendered  hollow 
on  tlie  bottom  and  the  inside  ;  the  great 
toe  was  much  drawn  up,  and  appeared 
to  be  permanently  shortened,  because  it 
was  most  rigidly  fixed  in  the  position  it 
was  then  in  ;  the  circular  head  of  tlie  as- 
tragalus was  out  of  its  natural  situation, 
and  lay  iu  a  direct  line  with  the  frout  of 


the  leg ;  the  toes  were  turned  inwards  so 
far,  that  when  she  attempted  to  stand  or 
walk,  she  rested  upon  the  nails  of  the  three 
middle  toes,  as  the  gieat  toe  did  not  touch 
tlie  ground.  In  consecjuence  of  this  state 
of  thtt  foot,  every  attempt  she  made  to  walk 
or  stand  upon  it,  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  deformity.  The  leg  was  flaccid,  much 
wasted,  and  she  was  not  conscious  of  any 
sensibility,  either  in  the  leg  or  the  foot. 

The  left  foot  had  made  so  much  progress 
towards  the  same  state,  that,  in  any  other 
patient,  it  would  have  excited  much  alarm; 
but,  in  this,  the  right  was  so  much  worse, 
in  every  particular,  that  the  left  leg  was  a 
subject  of  inferior  consideration  ;  both  the 
knees  bent  inwards ;  the  distortion  that 
was  beginning  to  take  place  above  the  pel- 
vis, had  not  yet  assumed  a  permanent  form, 
and,  as  it  was  evidently  produced  by  the 
deranged  action  of  the  legs,  was  not,  at  this 
time,  an  object  of  attention. 

When  the  father  of  this  patient  applied 
to  me,  he  had  no  expectation  of  more  than 
palliative  relief;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  I  gave,  he  determined  to  place  her 
under  my  care,  that  I  might  do  every  thing 
that  was  practicable,  to  effect  a  cure  as 
complete  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  admit.  At  this  time  I  had  casts  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  taken  from  both  her  feet  ; 
as  the  left  foot  was  treated,  in  every  respect, 
the  same  as  the  right,  and  being  less  dis- 
torted, became  sooner  well,  I  shall  con- 
fine these  explanations  to  the  right  foot  only. 

From  the  cast  of  the  right  foot,  which 
was  taken  before  anything  was  done  to  it, 
I  made  the  Ibllowing  measurements  : — 

Inches. 

The  length  of  the  foot 6§ 

Breadth  of  the  foot  at  the  toes    3 

Circumference  of  the  foot  at  the  toes..  7^ 
Measure  taken  over  the  instep,  and  ^      „ 

round  the  heel    J 

Measure  round  the  smallest  part  of  >      rj 

the  leg     J        - 

Measure  round   the  largest  part  of?      „j 

the  leg    5      ^^ 

Measure  taken  from  the  patella,  to  a~) 
line  drawn  parallel  to  that  part  of  v    ^^ 
the  heel  which  was  nearest  to  the  f 
ground    J 

Though  she  had  no  sense  of  feeling  in  her 
legs  or  feet  when  I  first  saw  her,  when  my 
treatment  had  been  carried  on  about  a  week, 
she  felt  a  glowing  warmth  pervade  both 
her  legs,  which  continued  during  the  wliole 
time  of  the  cure,  with  so  much  tendency  to 
increase,  that  it  required  mucli  attention, 
during  the  progress  of  the  cure,  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  excessive  ;  the  form  of 
the  feet  underwent  gradual  improvement  ; 
and  when  she  was  standing,  there  was  little 
to  distinguish  them,  in  poiut  of  appearance. 
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from  tlie  feet  of  any  other  person.  At  this 
time  I  liad  anotlier  cast  taken  from  lier  right 
foot,  from  which  the  following  measures  were 
taken :  — 

Indies. 
Lengtli  of  the  foot  measured    ..,.      7^ 
Breadth  of  the  foot  at  the  toes    . .      oy 

Circumference  at  the  toes    8J 

Over  the  instep  and  round  the  lieel  10:^ 
Round  the  smallest  part  of  the  leg  6J 
Round  the  largest  part  of  the  leg  9^ 
By  comparing  these  measures  with  those 
that  were  taken  from  the  same  foot  in  the 
preceding  way,  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
■was  gained  in  size,  as  well  as  form,  in  the 
preceding  eight  months  ;  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  length  of  the 
foot,  and  the  change  of  position  of  the  heel, 
hiust  be  attributed  to  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  in  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  viz.  the  circular  head  of  the  astragalus 
was  now  restored  to  its  natural  position 
under  the  scaphoid  cavity  of  the  tibia,  by 
which  change  the  os  calcis  was  enabled  to 
place  itself  on  the  ground,  and  the  natural 
motion  of  the  ancle-joint  was  regained, 
though  there  was  still  no  po\\er  existing  in 
the  joint,  by  which  motions  could  be  di- 
rected in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  patient. 
The  incieased  size  of  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  leg,  being  one  inch  in  the  circumference 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  leg,  is  certainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  growth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemeii 
muscles  being  partially  restored.  As  so 
much  had  been  done,  it  was  determined  that 
■she  should  continue  under  my  care.  She 
remained  with  me  two  years  longer,  when 
her  feet  were  returned  to  their  natural  form 
and  powers,  which  she  always  retained ; 
for  ten  years  afterwards  I  had  some  corres- 
pondence with  her,  in  which  she  told  me 
that  she  was  capable  of  taking  every  kind 
of  exercise  which  her  rank  in  life,  as  a 
gen'leman's  daughter,  rendered  necessary. 

Before  she  was  finally  removed  from  my 
care,  I  had  casts  taken  from  both  her  legs ; 
from  the  cast  of  the  rig  It  leg,  I  took  the 
following  measures : — 

Inches. 

Length  of  the  foot 9 

Breadth  of  the  foot  at  the  toes     oj 

Circumference  at  the  toes   8i 

Circumference  over  the  instep  and  heel  11 
Measure  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  leg     6| 
Measure  of  the  largest  part  of  the  leg  11§ 
Length  from  the  patella  to  the  bottom"! 
of  the   foot,  as  she  stood  upright  >   17 
with  her  heel  Hat  on  the  ground  . .  J 
'[lie  difference  between  these  measures, 
and  those  which  have  already  been   given, 
•will  show  the  advantages  which  were  gained, 
in  point  of  size  and   form,  by  this  patient, 
besides  her  having  been  restored  to  perfect 
health. 


The  figure  1  is  a  pvofilo  view  of  the  right 
leg,  looking  at  the  inside  of  the  tibia. 

Figure  ij  is  a  front  view  of  the  right  leg. 

Figure  3  is  a  profile  view  of  the  right  leg, 
looking  at  the  outside  of  the  leg. 

Figure  4,  n  profile  view  of  the  right  leg 
when  restored,  looking  at  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  the  same  as  figure  1. 

Figure  .t,  view  of  the  right  leg  restored, 
looking  at  the  front,  the  same  as  figure  2. 

Figure  6,  outside  of  the  right  leg  restored, 
in  the  same  view  as  figure  3. 


CILH.AM    THE    MURDEREK. 

To  (he  Editor  of  The  LANciir. 

Sir, — The  body  of  Robert  Gilliam,  who 
was  executed  at  llchester,  on  \Vednesday 
last,  for  the  murder  of  his  fellow-servant, 
iMaria  Bagnall,  was  removed  the  same  even- 
ing to  the  Bath  United  Hospital  for  uis- 
section.  A  notice  was  posted  on  the  hos- 
pital door,  that  the  Burgeons  of  the  institu- 
tion would,  on  the  succeeding  and  follow^ 
ing  days,  demonstrate  the  bodj"^,  to  which 
medical  men  and  pupils  alone  could  be  ad- 
mitted, as  they  (the  surgeons)  having  un- 
derstood that  the  deceased  had  a  brother, 
a  respectable  individual,  living  in  Bath, 
would  not  hurt  his  feelings,  by  making  a 
public  exhibition  of  his  brother's  body. — 
Gilham  was  28  years  of  age,  about  5ft.  6in. 
high,  having  a  very  receding  forehead,  light 
hair,  heavy  brows,  small  eyes,  and  rather 
large  mouth.  His  general  appearance  little 
accorded  with  Lavater's  principles  of  phy- 
siognomy. A  cast  of  the  skull  was  trken  by 
Mr.  Crook,  phrenological  lecturer ;  and  of 
the  features,  by  Mr.  C,  Harries,  the  house- 
surgeon. 

Mr  Soden's  demonstration  was  confined 
to  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  branches  of  the 
aorta,  and  variations  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, (illustrated  by  preparations  from  the 
museum,)  the  axilla,  and  operations  for 
aneurisms.  In  securing  the  subclavian, 
Mr.  Soden  prefers  operating  above  the  cla- 
vicle, milking  his  incision  along  the  upper 
edge  of  that  bone  from  the  insertion  oi  the 
trapezius  to  the  origin  of  the  mastoideus  ; 
a  second  incision,  of  about  two  inches  in 
length  upwards,  passing  the  ligature  from 
above  downwards  between  the  nerves  and 
the  vessel,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
scalenus  anticiis  ;  thus  avoiding  the  proba- 
bility of  injuring  the  sca]iular  and  trans- 
versalis  colli  arteries,  &c.  The  innominata, 
Mr.  Soden  believed,  had  been  tied  but  three 
times — by  Graefe,  of  Berlin — Dr.  l\Iott,  of 
New  York,  and  Rlr.  G.  JS'orman,  of  Bath. 

Mr.  G.  Norman  demonstrated  the.  abdo- 
minal muscles,  the  inguinal  rings,  and  parts 
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connected  wllli  inguinal  hernia  :  the  opera- 1 
lion,  and  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  re- 
turning; the  bowel  before  an  operation,  the 
taxis,  bleeding,  warm  batli,  freezing  mix- 
tures, and  the  tobacco  enema  ;  but  the  lec- 
turer particularlv  ;>ointed  out  the  fatal  con- 
secjuences  of  deferring  the  operation  too 
long.  In  external  inguinal  hernia,  JMr. 
Norman  cuts  upwards  and  outwards  ;  in  the 
internal  bubonocele,  directly  upwards  ;  or, 
as  a  general  rule,  or  where  there  is  uncer- 
tainty which  species  of  hernia  exist,  directly 
upwards.  Next  was  the  anatomy,  i>hysio- 
logy,  and  pathology  of  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera.  Amongst  the  cases  of 
disease  in  tlie  alimentary  canal  that  Mr. 
Norman  mentioned,  was  one  in  which  the 
patient,  wlio  had  been  long-  declining,  sud- 
denly became  worse,  inflammation  followed, 
and  death  closed  tlie  scene  of  suffering. 
Dissection  revealed  the  mischief.  An  ab- 
scess liad  destroyed  the  villous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  stomach,  on  its  posterior  por- 
tion ;  this  injury  was  evidently  not  recent. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  patient's  death 
was  the  rupture  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  escaping  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  A  second  case  of 
diseased  abdominal  viscera  occurred  in  the 
private  practice  of  Dr.  Pring,  at  the  time 

of  the a  general  practitioner  in 

Bath  ;  the  case  was  diseased  rectum,  the 
stricture  of  which  increased  till  a  bougie 
could  no  longer  be  passed.  Stoppage  had 
existed  for  several  days ;  the  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  whole  symp- 
toms indicated  death  was  close  at  hand. 
IMr.  Pring,  therefore,  proposed  making  an 
opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and 
segmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  This  was 
effected,  and  relief  obtained  almost  instan- 
trmeously.  The  patient  recovered,  or  sur- 
vived tlie  operation,  seven  or  eight  months. 
Upon  examining  the  body,  after  death,  the 
rectum  was  completely  mortiiied,  the  sacrum 
denuded  and  carious. 

jNIr.  VVilson  Brown  explained  the  most 
approved  methods  of  operating  for  femoral 
hernia.  Mr.  B.  divides  the  stricture  paral- 
lel to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  os  pubis  ; 
and  he  observed,  that  where  the  obturator 
artery  did  arise  by  a  common  trunk  with 
the  epigastric,  (and  which  did  not  originate 
thus  once  in  twenty  times,)  that  wounding 
the  former  vessel  was  not  to  be  considered 
Si  certainty  in  this  wny  of  operating.  The 
operations  for  femoral  and  popliteal  aneu- 
rism were  next  performed  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Brown  concluded  with  remarks 
on  fractures  of  the  cervix  and  shaft  of  the 
OS  feiiioris.  Three  cases  of  the  former  acci- 
dent he  had  met  with  in  the  last  twelve 
months  ;  the  patients  got  well  with  very 
little  shortening  of  the  aflected  limb. 

Fractured  patella, — Two  cases  had  been 


brought  to  the  Hospital  lately:  one  was  a 
severe  radiated  fracture,  from  a  kick  of  a 
horse  ;  the  patient  recovered  in  eight 
weeks. 

The  demonstration  of  parts  by  Mr.  Gore 
was  Tery  minute  ;  it  comprised  the  muscles 
and  operations  on  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremity, on  the  throat,  tlie  carotids,  laryn- 
gotomy,  and  bronchotomy.  The  danger  of 
attempting  the  latter  too  hastily,  and  with- 
out drawing  aside  an  artery  that  might  be 
in  the  way,  was  exemplified  in  the  subject 
on  the  table,  in  which  an  artery  proceeded 
upwards  from  the  innominata  to  the  thyroid 
gland.  In  the  lateral  operation  for  litho- 
tomy, make  your  external  incision,  said  Mr. 
G.,  parallel  to  the  rap.he  of  the  perineum, 
and  let  it,  in  the  adult  subject,  be  three 
inches  in  length  ;  divide  the  trans,  per. mus- 
cle and  a  small  portion  of  the  sphin.  ani,  and 
placing  the  knife  in  the  groove  of  the  stafl", 
make  a  free  opening-  through  the  membra- 
nous portion  of  the  urethra,  prostate,  and 
neck  of  the  bladder  ;  thus,  if  the  calculus  be 
large,  yoa  will  extract  it  without  a  protract- 
ed operation  and  laceration  of  the  perineum. 
Mr.  Gore  did  not  say  whether  he  used  the 
knife  or  gorget.  In  elucidating  the  parts 
concerned  in  generation,  JMr.  G  .  referred  tu 
the  rich  stores  furnished  the  medical  student 
in  comparative  anatomy,  observing,  that 
each  ves.  sem.  was  formed  by  the  convolu- 
tions of  a  single  vessel,  and  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  animals  the  vesiculfe  did 
not  communicate  with  vasa  efferentia.  Mr. 
G.  inferred  that  they  bad  a  particular  and 
independent  function  connected  with  the 
purposes  of  generation. 

I  have  heard  many  lectures  in  London 
inferior,  both  in  a  scientific  and  practical 
point  of  view,  to  those  delivered  at  the 
Bath  Hospital.  The  physicians  of  the  Hos- 
pital are— Dr.  Mutlebury,  Dr.  Hardy,  and 
Dr.  Barlow ;  the  latter  gentleman  is,  I 
think,  a  contributor  to  The  Lancet.  Of 
the  suroeons,  Mr.  Soden  is  celebrated  as  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon;  Mr.  Wilson  Brown, 
operates  successfully  in  hernia,  and  Mr. 
Norman  in  lithotomy.  Mr.  Gore,  and  his 
partner  ]\lr.  Kitson,  are  surgeons  to  the 
General  Hospital,  but  not  to  the  United  ; 
at  this  Hospital,  however,  Mr.  G.  assirits  ia 
capital  operations  ;  he  is  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world  as  an  author  and  translator. 
You  have  so  frequently  animadverted  on 
the  monopoly  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
refusing  certificates  of  attendance  on  re- 
spectable provincial  hospitals,  that  I  trans- 
mit you  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  is  hastily 
drawn  up,  for  1  am  just  returned  from  the 
lecture ;  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting 
it  in  your  next  valuable  periodical  ;  its  ob- 
ject IS  to  prove,  that  efficient  teachers  of 
surfiery  do  exist  beyond  the  recognised  pale 
of  the  College.   My  opinion  of  the  efficiency 
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of  the  Bath  Hospital  is  of  course  open  to 
contradiction.  One  thing  permit  me  to 
state,  1  am  not  interested  in  publishing  a 
false  statement.  1  am  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution. One  good  would  result  from  tlie 
reception  of  provincial  certificates  by  the 
Collegff,  that  while  tlie  medical  pupil  would 
still  desire  to  witness  the  practice  of  a  me- 
tropolitan hospital,  before  he  applied  for  a 
diploma,  he  would  not  defer  alt  the  follow- 
ing sttidies  for  Jus  two  winters  in  London — 
botany,  chemistry,  anatomy,  surgery,  mid- 
wifery, and  the  practice  of  physic. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D. 
Bath,  June  11,  1828. 


CLINICAL     LECTURE    ON    THE     EXTIRPATION 
or  THE  NECK  or  THE  UTERUS, 

BY  JI.  LISFRANC,  PARIS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  following  are  notes  which  I 
took  at  a  clinical  lecture  given  by  jM. 
Lisfranc, previously  to  amputating  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  of  a  young  woman,  in  whom 
schirrus  had  commenced  at  that  part.  I  am 
aware  that  you  Lave  already  published,  in 
your  liith  \o\.,  an  account  of  this  opera- 
tion by  iMr.  Turley  of  Birmingham  ;  but  as 
there  are  some  points  mentioned  in  this  lec- 
ture concerning  the  anatomy  of  the  parts, 
and  tlie  symptoms  following  the  operation, 
which  he  has  not  noticed,  as  well  as  a  fuller 
description  of  the  after  treatment  emploj^ed, 
you  will,  perhaps,  not  think  it  unworthy  a 
place  in  your  Journal ;  more  especially,  as 
this  operation  has  not  yet  met  with  the  at- 
tention which  I  think  it  deserves  in  this 
country. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

O. 

IM.  Lisfranc  began  by  giving  a  short  his- 
tory of  this  operation.  The  first  attempt  was 
the  removal  of  the  whole  uterus  through 
tlie  vagina ;  this  was  successfully  performed, 
in  one  case,  by  a  surgeon  in  Switzerland. 
Langenbeck  removed  the  uterus,  in  fifteen 
cases,  by  an  incision  above  the  pubes,  as 
for  llie  high  stone  operation  ;  but  all  las 
patients  died.  ]NL  Dupuytren  removed  the 
neck  of  tlie  uterus  by  paring  it  in  situ  with 
a  knife,  curved  laterally,  having  first  intro- 
duced a  speculum  to  guard  the  vagina  and 
fix  the  uterus  :  this  mode  M.  Lisfranc  re- 
probated :  the  blood  prevents  you  seeing 
whether  you  have  removed  all  the  disease 


or  not ;  and  the  vagina  may  be  wounded 
from  the  uterus  receding  before  the  knife. 
Many  of  his  cases  terminated  fatally. 

M.  Lisfranc  then  proceeded  to  describe 
his  own  operation.  This  is  to  be  commenced 
by  introducing  the  speculum,  (described  by 
Mr.  Turley,  but  for  which  Weiss's  might  be 
substituted  with  advantage)  the  blades  of 
which  are  then  to  be  gradually  separated  ; 
this  stretches  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
and  brings  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  withia 
the  tube  ;  the  inner  surface  of  which  being 
polished,  reflects  the  rays  of  a  candle  lield 
at  the  orifice,  and  enables  one  thoroughly  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  part.  The  neck  of 
tlie  uterus  should  now  be  seized  trans- 
versely with  a  pair  of  forceps,  each  blade  of 
which  terminates  in  two  pointed  curves, 
care  being  taken  to  apply  them  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  fore  and  back  part,  other- 
wise the  uterus  will  descend  obliquely,  and 
the  incision  will  be  oblique,  instead  of  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  organ  ;  in  ap- 
plying the  forceps  we  should  seize  the  part 
rather  suddenly,  otherwise  the  instrument 
may  slip  and  wound  the  vagina;  we  now 
remove  the  speculum,  and  gradually  draw 
the  uterus  as  low  as  we  can  ;  this  point  dif- 
fers in  diflPerent  women,  in  some  we  can 
make  the  neck  project  some  lines  beyond 
the  vagina,  in  others  it  will  not  quite  reach 
the  orifice  ;  the  latter  case  rendering  the 
operation  rather  more  difficult.  An.  assist- 
ant should  now  separate  the  labia  mode- 
rately, and  another  pair  of  forceps  are  to  be 
applied  perpendicularly  to  the  former,  with 
the  blades  above  and  below  ;  for  if  we  have 
only  one  pair,  when  the  cut  has  past  the 
level  at  which  they  are  applied,  the  uterus 
is  drawn  obliquely  by  the  part  yet  undi- 
vided ;  and  instead  of  the  incision  being  in 
one  plane,  a  flap  is  formed,  of  some  lines  in 
length,  on  the  fore  part;  the  second  pair 
obviates  this  inconvenience.  The  assistant 
now  raises  the  neck  of  the  uterus  a  little,  to 
allow  room  for  the  knife  ;  tliis  is  a  curved 
blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  blade  of  which 
is  sheathed  with  linen  from  the  handle  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  point;  with 
it  the  neck  is  to  be  cut  directly  across  from 
behind,  at  the  requisite  height ;  the  forceps 
are  then  removed,  and  the  uterus  is  allowed 
to  retire. 

The  bleeding  is  not  generally  great;  in 
only  one  of  2^2  cases,  in  which  I  have  ope- 
rated, have  means  been  used  to  check  it ; 
and  in  tiiis  they  were  probably  unnecessary, 
as  they  were  employed  by  a  young  student 
in  whose  charge  the  patient  had  been  left. 

About  an  hour  after  the  operation,  vomit- 
ing generally  occurs,  returning  every  quar- 
ter of  an  liour  for  four,  six,  or  even  ten 
hours  ;  this  is,  at  first,  alarming,  the  patient 
becoming  pale  and  exhausted  ;  the  vomiting 
too  generally  causes  a  return  of  bleeding ; 
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but  I  am  loth  to  use  means  to  arrest  it  as  it 
disgorges  the  uterus  and  prevents  the  tliance 
of  metritis.  Tliese  symptoms  subside  gra- 
dually, and  by  the  following  day  the  patient 
appears  quite  well,  the  lancinating  pains  of 
the  cause  having  disappeared,  ^c.  In  only 
one  case  metritis  appeared,  but  readily 
yielded  to  a  large  application  of  leeches 


I  saw,  (those  described  by  j\Ir.  Turley,)  for 
then  neither  patient  was  aware  when  the 
incision  was  made,  and  thought,  when  the 
0i)eralion  was  concluded,  that  the  prelimi- 
naries only  had  been  made. 

lileeding  continued  ibr  about  four  hours, 
about  14  oz.  of  blood  were  lost,  which 
caused  fainting.     In  the  evening  slight  pain 


On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  ihe  surgeon  in  the  belly,  for  which  she  was  bled  to  i  oz.. 
should  introduce  his  finger  into  the  vagina,  was  rather  sick  once,  but  did  not  vomit, 
and  remove  any  clots  which  may  have  lodged  Passed  a  bad  night ;  probably  kept  awake  by 
there,  as  their  putrefaction  would  irritate  a  woman  in  labour  in  the  same  ward.  On 
the  wound.  I  think  this  better  than  using  ,  the  following  day  she  had  a  slight  attack  of 
injections  which  should  not  be  employed  '  gout  in  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  ; 
until   the   seventh  or  eighth   day,    as  the  |  she  had  had  one  attack  previously 


parts  are  as  yet  tender  from  the  tractor, 
and  there  is  danger  lest  the  pipe  be  incau- 
tiously thrust  against  the  wound.  About 
the  eighth  day  we  may  examine  the  part 
with  the  speculum,  and  we  shall  generally 
find  it  covered  with  healthy  granulations 
and  half  cicatrized  ;  we  may  now  begin  to 
use  an  injection  of  the  solution  of  chloro- 
oxide  of  sodium,  weak  at  first,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  strength  ;  the  wound  heals  ra- 
pidly, but  should  a  small  ring  remain  sore, 
round  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  we  may  em- 
plo3^  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  In  five 
or  six  weeks  the  patient  is  well. 

In  some  patients,  during  the  healing, 
some  alarming  symptoms  occurred,  viz.  lan- 
cinating pains  in  the  uterus;  these,  how- 
ever, generally  proved  to  be  preludes  to 
the  appearance  of  the  menses,  and  disap- 
peared with  them. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  this  operation  are,  1st.  That  the 
peritoneum  descends  so  low,  and  the  insec- 
tion  of  the  vagina  on  the  uterus  is  so  nar- 
row, that  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the 
peritoneum  in  removing  the  diseased  part. 
2d.  That  in  many  cases  the*  neck  is  so  soft- 
ened as  not  to  afford  sufiicient  hold  for  the 
forceps.     To  the  first  I  reply,  that  before  1 


The  case  continued   to  do  well,  and  the 
wound  healed  kindly. 


CASE  OF  RETENTION    OF  URINE. 

By Hare,  Esq.  Great  Baddmc. 

In  a  late  communication,  I  promised 
you  some  interesting  particulars  of  a  case 
of  retention  of  urine,  which  occurred  in 
my  practice  some  years  ago.  As  there  is 
a  cast  of  the  case  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  1  feel  that  a  short  his- 
tory of  it  ought  to  go  down  to  posterity,  at 
the  present  moment,  as  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  living  except  one,  and  may  fur- 
ther elucidate  or  correct  any  errors  I  may 
inadvertently  have  fallen  into. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  patient  belonged,  to  publish  the 
case,  but  without  effect  ;  whether  this 
arose  from  a  consciousness  that  there  was  a 
fault  in  the  operation,  I  know  not ;  if  so,  I 
am  willing  to  bear  the  blame  with  him  ; 
though  not  the  operator,  I  was  present,  and 
consenting,  and  therefore  ought  to  share, 
and  not  shrink  from,  the  responsibility. 

The    operation  was    perfoimed    in    the 

linea  semihmaiis,  an  unusual  place,  and  too 

performed  this   operation,   1  examined  the    high   up;  this  arose  from  the  great  ascent 

parts  in  upwards  of  cO  subjects  at  la  Pitie,    of  the  bladder,  and  not  reflecting  that  when 


and  in  all  I  found  that  the  insection  of  the 
vagina  instead  of  being  linear,  occupied  a 
space  of  three  or  four  lines  all  round,  and 
that  the  distance  from  the  coiumencement 
of  the  insection  to  the  fold  of  the  perito- 
neum was  seven  lines  in  front,  and  six  at 
the  back,  thus  obviating  all  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  peritoneum,  even  were  we  to  ampu- 
tate at  the  insection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. To  the  second  objection,  I  can  only 
say,  that  where  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  so 
softened,  the  body  will  be,  always  diseased, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  complete  removal 
of  the  organ  cau  succeed. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman,  aged  i?4, 
was  now  brought  in  and  operated  on  ;  the 
chief  part  of  the  paia  was  caused  in  draw- 
ing down  the  uterus  ;  the  incision  also  gave 
more  paiu  than  ia  either  of  the  former  cases 


the  water  was  drawn  off,  it  might  contract  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  recede  from  the  instru- 
ment, and  endanger  an  infiltration  of  the 
urine  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  that 
this  did  not  occur,  I  have  no  doubt  arose 
from  its  having  formed  adhesions  to  the 
parietes  with  which  it  was  in  contact. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  was  accidentally 
introduced  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  Guy's, 
surrounded  by  his  pupils  ;  he  immediately 
addressed  me,  and  said  he  was  constantly 
speaking  of  me  in  his  lectures  ;  I  told  him 
I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  done  anything 
to  entitle  me  to  such  an  honour  ;  lie  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  man  who  had  worn  a 
catheter  in  the  abdomen  upwards  of  a 
twelvemonth,  and  that  he  had  got  a  cast  of 
it  in  the  museum,  which  he  very  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  see. 
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I  shall  state  tlie  leading  particulars,  with 
as  much  brevity  and  precision  as  I  can. 

Palmer,  a  floi'id  liealthy  man,  about 

tliirty  years  of  age,  consulted  a  neighbouring 
physician  for  a  difficulty  in  making  water, 
from  a  stricture  of  some  standing  ;  lie  pre- 
scribed some  medicines,  and  recommended 
the  use  of  the  bougie  ;  the  attempt  brought 
on  complete  retention  of  urine.  After  every 
means  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  for 
many  hours  to  relieve  him,  I  was  called  in  ; 
I  found  him  in  great  distress,  the  bladder 
enormously  disterided,  filling  the  whole  an- 
terior part  of  the  abdomen.  I  advised  that 
the  bladder  should  be  immediately  tapped 
above  the  pubis,  which  being  assented  to, 
several  pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off,  to  his 
great  relief.  The  puncture  was  made  with 
a  very  large -sized  trocar,  whose  calibre  ad- 
mitted the  introduction  of  a  female  catheter, 
which  was  left  in,  in  order  to  evacuate  the 
water,  till  the  natural  passage  could  be  re- 
stored. When  lie  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  late  severe  sufferings,  every  proper 
attempt  was  made  by  bougies  and  catheters 
to  overcome  the  stricture,  without  eifect. 
The  course  was  then  had  to  the  caustic 
hougie  ;  after  several  applications,  it  brought 
on  inflammation  and  swelling  of  both  testi- 
cles, and  such  high  symptomatic  fever,  as  to 
place  Iiis  life  in  jeopardy  for  some  days. 

After  several  months'  confinement  to  his 
bed,  he  gradually  recovered, and  was  enabled 
to  follow  his  ordinary'  business  of  driving 
a  van.  The  wound  became  sore  and  exco- 
riated ;  he  felt  anxious  to  have  something 
done  to  relieve  him.  He  consulted  i\Ir. 
Cline,  who  declined  doing  anything  for 
him;  advised  him  to  rest  satisfied  witli  his 
present  situation,  considering  the  great  im- 
probability of  finding  the  natural  passage, 
and  the  hazard  attending  the  making  a  false 
one.  Not  satisfied  with  this  opinion,  he 
was  most  fortunately  recommended  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who,  with  a  boldness,  dex- 
terity, and  skill,  not  to  be  surpassed,  and 
rarely  equalled,  succeeded  in  passing  a 
sound  into  the  bladder,  and  sent  him  into 
the  country  with  the  following  note  ad- 
dressed to  me  : — 

"  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  presents  his  best 
compliments  to  iNIr.  Hare,  and  although  he 
has  not  tlie  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  yet 
he  respects  him,  on  account  of  his  superior 
skill,  as  evinced  hy  the  case  of  rulmer. 

"  Mr.  Cooper  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  re-establish  the  natural  canal,  and  a 
bougie,  of  the  largest  size,  can  be  passed. 
The  female  catheter  may  be  removed  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  as  lie  can  make  water  per- 
fectly well. 

"  New  Bond  Street." 

It  aftbrds  me  great  pleasure  to  add,  that 
he  has  enjoyed  perfect  health  since  tlie 


operation,  having  all  tlie  functions  and  pro- 
creative  faculties  of  the  parts  happily  re- 
stored. 

This  case  shows,  in  a  striking  point  of 
view,  the  great  resources  of  nature,  and  the 
superiority  of  modern  surgery,  as  evinced 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  s 

I  have  no  doubt,  a  great  part  of  the  pas- 
sage was  a  newly  made  one,  yet  it  has 
taken  on  all  the  functions  of  the  natural  one. 
It  tends  also  to  confirm  a  most  important 
pathological  fact,  viz.  that  whenever  the 
bladder  is  wounded  in  any  part,  that  point 
becomes  the  centre  towards  which  all  the 
contractions  of  this  organ  are  directed,  and 
consequently  the  urine  is  expelled  by  these 
contractions  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  blad- 
der was  tapped  so  high  up,  the  urine  was 
readily  expelled  through  the  catheter,  with- 
out any  change  of  postur?. 

Great  Baddow,  Essex,  May  10,  1828. 


CASE     OF     RHEUMATISaM     SIJCCESSFtJ  I.LY 
TREATED  BY   ACUPUNCTUR ATION. 

BY    T.    W.    WANSBROUGH,    ESQ.    FULHAItf. 

The  following  case  exemplifies,  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  the  efficacy  of  acupunc- 
turation,  a  remedy  which,  in  despite  of  the 
sneers  of  certain  learned  sages,  has  come 
into  general  use. 

Christopher  Rowles,  jetat.  63,  applied 
for  relief,  in  consequence  of  severe  pain 
in  the  back  of  his  head,  under  which  he  had 
laboured,  in  a  state  o(  continued  suffering,  for 
seventeen  weeks.  He  had  been  attended  by 
a  medical  man,  who  had  treated  him  for 
rheumatism.  He  liad  been  "  physic'd, 
cupped,  and  blistered,"  but  had  found  no 
relief;  his  sight  had  become  impaired,  and 
his  frame  much  emaciated  by  long  suft'ering. 
He  referred  to  tlie  occiput  as  the  seat  of 
pain.  His  head  was  inclined  towards  the 
left  shoulder,  that  is  to  say,  the  action  of 
tlie  left  splenius  had  drawn  the  head  in  that 
direction  ;  he  had  not  the  power  in  his  right 
arm  to  take  ofl'  his  nightcap,  nor  to  put  it 
on  ;  the  same  difficulty  existed  with  respect 
to  putting  on  his  coat,  so  that  either  in  the 
elevation  or  extension  of  the  arm,  the  mus- 
cles were  incompetent  to  their  offices.  On 
examining  the  ridge  of  the  occiput,  the  pain 
was  very  sensibly  felt,  as  also  on  pressing 
the  trapezius  and  splenius  along  their  course, 
down  to  tlie  line  with  the  superior  poste- 
rior angle  of  the  scapula  ;  the  sense  ofpaia 
was  greater  on  the  left  side,  and  especially 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  left  scar 
lenus.  The  tongue  was  clean,  pulse  steady, 
bowels  regular,  and  skin  cool.    Having  sa- 
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tisfied  mj'self  tliat  the  seat  of  tlie  disease  was  I 
7iiuscu,lar  auii  not  ceielirul,  1  proceeded  to 
peifoini  the  operatioTi  ot  actipuiicturarion  ;  I 
introduced  a  needle  two  inches  from  the  | 
ridge  of  the  occiput  into  tlie  trapezius  and  j 
lel't  splenius  ;  acute  paiu  was  felt,  and  the  : 
patient  moved  his  head  towards  the  left  side,  i 
1  then  iutroduccd  a  needle  through  the  tia-  1 
pezius,  and  into  the  j;Vit  scalenus  ;  in  one , 
minute  the  patient  exclaimed,  "  lean  see, 
now  !  God  hless  aiy  soul."  His  head  be-  j 
came  straight,  and  he  turned  it  about,  like  a  | 
man  released  from  tlie  pillory,  delighted  at : 
his  emancipation  from  a  j'oke  that  had 
bound  him  for  seventeen  weeks.  \Vlieni 
asked,  "Where  was  the  paiuT'  He  an- 1 
swered,  "  Gone,"  in  a  tone  of  wonder  audi 
surprise.  He  then  requested  me  to  assist  j 
him  in  putting  on  his  nightcap.  "  Come,"  j 
said  I,  "let  me  see  whether  I  can't  make 
3'ou  do  it  yourself."  I  passed  two  needles  ! 
into  the  right  deltoid,  and  suffered  them  to 
remain  a  minute  ;  when  1  removed  them,  he  | 
raised  his  liand  to  his  head,  put  on  his  night-  j 
cap  by  himself,  and  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
with  very  little  assistance.  He  again  moved  : 
his  head  about,  as  if  to  be  certain  that  it  was  ' 
not  fixed,  and,  with  joy  on  his  counte- 
nance, exclaimed,  "  O,  1  can  see  now  very 
well;''  and  left  him  free  from  all  pain  or  in- 
convenience,  excepting  debility,  which  his 
long  illness  had  produced. 

On  the  following  day  the  pain  returned 
in  a  slight  degree,  but  was  instantly 
"  routed"  by  one  needle  ;  a  second  introduc- 
tion into  the  deltoid  enabled  him  now  to  put 
his  hand  behind  his  head.  I  will  confess 
that  I  never  experienced  more  heartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  exercise  of  my  profession, 
than  I  have  in  performing  the  operation 
of  acupuncturation.  The  wife  of  ilowles, 
whilst  wituessing  the  introduction  of  the 
needles,  was  utterly  astounded  when  she 
heard  him  immediately  after  declare  himself 
free  from  pain  ;  her  eyes  were  tilled  with 
tears  of  grateful  joy,  and  her  hands  were 
clasped  in  wonder  and  astonishment ;  the 
old  man  himself,  when  he  returned  home, 
"  cried  for  joy,"  exclaiming,  "  He  has 
cured  me  !" 

There  is  something  in  the  history  and  j 
character  of  this  case,  connected  with  the  j 
primary  and  ultimate  treatment,  which  strikes 
me  as  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  that  train  i 
of  horrible  symptoms,  which  so  frequently  ) 
come  under  the  sweeping  cognomen  ofj 
"  rheumatism  of  the  head."  To  a  common  \ 
observer,  when  Ilowles  put  his  hand  over 
the  occiput,  and  stated  that  he  had  had 
"  rheuiiiatism"  in  his  head  for  seventeen 
weeks,  that  he  had  been  cupped  and  blis- 
tered, and  had  not  received  auy  relief,  it 
would  certainly  have  appeared,  that  tlie 
brain  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and,  at  the 
momeutjl  thought  so  too;  but,  ou  coiisider- 
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ingthe  ratio  symptumatiim,  and  ihe  duration  of 
the  disease,  1  could  only  imagine  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  the  patient  must  have 
suftered  in  mind,  from  such  long-continued 
cerebral  disease,  or  that  the  affection  was 
muscular.  The^/ormer  symptom,  on  incjuiry, 
1  learnt,  had  not  appeared,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  the  origin,  course,  and  insertion  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  pain  experienced, 
convinced  me  that  the  disease  was  muscu- 
lar, and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  remedy 
which  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Fulhara,  .Tune  6th,  1828. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions,  Dr.  KUiotson*  has  given 
the  most  satisfactory  information  respecting 
acupuncture.  He  says,  that  of  forty-two 
cases  in  the  Hospital,  taken  in  succession, 
thirty  were  cured ;  the  other  twelve  were 
clearly  not  adapted  for  the  remedy,  as  they 
were  either  accompanied  or  aggravated  by 
heat,  which,  in  Dr.  Elliotson's  opinion,  con- 
traindicates  the  use  of  acupuncture.  The 
twelve  cases  alluded  to  were  subsequently 
cured  by  antiphlogistic  measures. 


USE  OF  PERUVIAN    BALSAM,    AS  AN  APPLICA- 
TION TO  ULCEES. 

A  Correspondent,  Mr.  John  Smith,  di- 
rects our  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Peruvian  Balsam,  as  a  local  application  to 
"  wounds  tending  to  gangrene,  and  wounds 
actually  gangrenous."  In  a  case  of  chan- 
cre, situated  ou  the  glans  penis,  with  phi- 
mosis and  extensive  ulceration  of  the  fore- 
skin, l\Ir.  Smith  employed  the  balsam  with 
much  benefit.  The  nitric  acid  lotion  had 
been  employed  for  some  time  in  this  case, 
without  effect.  With  a  sloughing  wound 
on  the  side  of  the  foot,  occasioned  by  severe 
contusion,  the  balsam  was  equally  effica- 
cious. The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Smitli  ap- 
plies the  remedy,  is  either  by  dropping  a 
small  quantity  into  the  wound,  applying- 
lint  over  ic  and  a  poultice,  or  by  soaking  a 
piece  of  lint  in  the  balsam. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  there  is  a 
"  fashion"  in  medicine.  A  remedy  which 
in  one  age  is  extolled  to  the  skies,  in  the 
succeeding  age  is  thrown  aside  as  utterly 
worthless,  until  either  by  accident  or  ca- 
price its  use  is  revived — an  impetus  is  given, 
and   it    once   more  "  becomes  popular." — 

*  Mr.  Churchill  has  also  published 
many  excellent  cases}  an  the  same  subject,  . 
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There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  tlie  materia 
medica  wbicli  has  not  been  subjected  to  this 
vicissitude,  and  llie  remedy  in  question,  the 
balsam  of  Peru,  has  experienced  this  fate 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  At  one  period  it 
was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  "detergent" 
application  to  wounds  and  ulcers.  Kirkland 
and  Rowley  attest  its  efficacy  in  high  terms 
of  commendation.  As  far  as  our  experience 
lias  gone,  the  balsam  is  hiuhly  useful  in 
certain  kinds  of  ulceration  ;  the  one  which 
we  have  more  particularly  in  view  is  the 
ulcer  of  the  leg,  which  has  a  glassy  surface, 
is  irritable,  and  devoid  of  granulations.  Of 
its  utility  in  gangrenous  wounds  we  can- 
not speak  ;  a  few  months  since  we  saw  it 
employed  in  public  practice,  in  a  case  of 
phagadenic  ulceration  of  tlie  labium  puden- 
di,  but  it  produced  in  this  case  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  and  was  productive  of  no 
benefit  eventually. 


It  is  farther  stated,  that  the  urinal  may 
be  conveniently  worn  during  the  day,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  most  important  qualification. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  an  aper- 
ture in  the  urinal,  in  which  case  it  is  spoiled; 
and,  to  remove  the  foetov,  which  it  other- 
wise acquires  by  use,  it  is  frequently  to  be 
washed  in  warm  water  without  soap. 


WATER-PROOF  CLOTH  TIRINALS. 

In  a  communication  from  J\Ir.  W.  Mac- 
lure,  of  Ilarle}^  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
we  are  informed,  that  a  new  and  useful  ap- 
plication of  the  "  Glasgow  water- proof 
cloth"  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  Uri- 
nals. This  water-proof  cloth,  of  which  a 
Mr.  Mackintosh  is  patentee,  according  to 
Mr.  Maclure,  is  composed  of  two  layers  of 
cotton  cloth,  with  "  an  intervening  layer  of 
a  glutinous  solution  of  caoutchouc,"  and  it 
has  been  extensively  used  for  various  ])ur- 
poses,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  life-preservers, 
&c.  From  its  possessing  the  property  of 
being  impervious  to  air  as  well  as  to  wafer, 
the  patent  cloth  has  likewise  been  used  for  i 
the  making  of  cushions  and  pillows,  which 
are  so  formed  as  to  be  readily  inflated  with 
air  when  required.  JMr.  iMaclure  justly 
remarks,  that  it  is  somewhat  singular  sur- 
geons have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
use  of  this  cloth,  as  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  tlie  patient,  and  in  none  more 
obviously  than  in  cases  of  incontinence  of 
urine.  The  glass,  or  earthenware  urinals, 
are  objectionable,  on  account  of  tlieir  liabi- 
lity to  be  broken,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
their  bulk  and  unyielding  nature  ;  and,  al- 
though they  may  be  used  occasionalh',  they 
cannot  be  kept  constantly  applied,  so  as  to 
receive  the  urine  when  it  dribbles  from  the 
body.  The  water- proof-cloth  urinal,  which 
is  an  admirable  sul)stitate  in  sucli  cases,  is 
made  of  a  conical  shape,  and  draws  together 
at  the  moucli  by  means  of  tape.  There  are 
attached  to  it  two  long  and  two  short  tapes  ; 
the  former,  after  liaviiig  puckered  the  muutli 
of  the  urinal  around  tin-  root  of  the  penis, 
are  passed  round  the  body  in  opposite  di- 
rections, and  then  tied  in  front.  The  short 
tapes  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  encir- 
cling the  scrotum. 


CASE     OF    EPILEPSY,    IS     WHICH     THE    MOXA 
WAS    SUCCESSFULLY    EMPLOYED. 

Mr.  R.  Wade,  of  Dean  Street,  Soho,  has 
recently  employed  the  moxa  with  bene- 
fit, in  a  case  of  epilepsy,  and  also  in  a 
case  of  hemiplegia.  The  epileptic  patient, 
a  delicate  girl,  17  years  of  age,  had  been 
subject  to  occasional  fits  upwards  of  four 
years.  When  first  seen  by  Mr,  Wade,  the 
pulse  was  112,  small  and  wiry  ;  extremities 
very  cold  ;  constant  jiain  in  the  left  side, 
occasionally  extending  to  the  back ;  fre- 
quent palpitations ;  a  sense  of  weight  in 
the  head,  with  giddiness  and  dimness  of 
sight ;  a  coldness  experienced  in  the  right 
half  of  the  brain,  this  part  feeling  heavier 
than  the  o])posite  side;  the  stomach  ex- 
tremely irritable  ;  the  bowels  constipated  ; 
and  the  left  side  of  the  body  paralytic.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  had  been  given  in  large 
doses,  as  had  also  the  most  powerful  tonics 
and  antispasmodics.  Leeches  and  blisters 
had  been  applied  without  benefit.  Tlie 
moxa  was  first  used  on  the  17th  of  March; 
three  were  employed,  one  over  the  junction 
of  the  occiput  with  the  atlas,  and  one  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  ;  they  were  allowed 
to  burn  slowly,  and  were  held  between  two 
and  three  inches  from  the  part,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce only  a  slight  redness  of  the  skin.  It 
was  found  on  the  following  day  that  the  con- 
vulsions, instead  of  having  occurred  in  the 
afternoon,  as  before  the  application  of  the 
moxa,  were  deferred  till  the  next  morning, 
and  lasted  only  half  the  usual  time.  The 
moxa  was  used  daily  for  two  months,  and 
the  patient  progressively  improved,  becom- 
ing stronger,  and  having  no  fits.  On  the 
loth  of  Alay  she  complained  of  pain  in  the 
cardiac  region,  and  was  cupped  ;  the  use  of 
the  moxa  was  still  persisted  in,  but  on  the 
2jth  of  May,  the  patient  hod  a  fit.  From 
the  latter  period  to  the  ^'ith  of  April  in  the 
ensuing  year,  the  moxa  was  occasionally  ap- 
plied, gradually  lengthening  the  intervals  of 
its  use.  There  was  no  return  of  the  fits, 
and  the  girl  entirely  recovered  her  health. 
At  the  time  when  the  affection  of  the  head 
was  most  distressing,  the  immediate  relief 
attbrded  by  the  moxa  was  extremely  satis- 
factory ;  the  patient  said,  that  after  its  ap- 
plication, her  ideas  became  vivid,  and  she 
experienced  a  throbbing  in  the  right  half  of 
the  head  ;  a  gradual  warmth  succeeded  the 
coldness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  this  side 
felt  like  the  other. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  June  21,  1828. 

Dr.  Forbes  has  just  published  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Physician  to  the 
Westminster  Eye  Infirmary.  This  pamphlet 
may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  his 
former  statement,  in  which  he  gave  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  the 
suppression  of  his  testimony,  in  the  action 
Commenced  by  Mr.  Guthrie  against  this 
Journal.  Our  analysis  of  that  statement 
was  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  were 
disposed  to  view  the  conduct  of  IVIr.  Guth- 
rie in  the  most  favourable  light,  to  ad- 
mit only  of  one  answer ;  namely,  the  ne- 
gation of  the  facts  detailed  in  Dr.  Forbes's 
statement,  fiom  which  our  inferences  were, 
Step  by  step,  deduced.  This  method  of  re- 
ply was  accordingly  resorted  to,  and  at  a 
special  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  West- 
minster Eye  Infirmar}',  composed  of  six 
vice-presidents,  out  of  thirty  who  belong  to 
the  charity,  and  nine  members,  out  of  up- 
wards of  three  hundred,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  statement  respecting  the  change  of  the 
hours  of  attendance  at  the  infirmary,  and 
that  respecting  the  person  denominated 
house-surgeon,  which  statements  impli- 
cated the  honour  and  veracity  of  Mr.  Giith- 
SiE,  were  both  false.  It  was,  moreover, 
stated,  that,  before  adopting  these  resolu- 
tions, the  Committee  called  in  several  wit- 
nesses, and  examined  sucli  papers  as  were 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

So  far,  so  good.  JNIr.  Guthrie's  honour, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  affected  by  these  state- 
ments, appears,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, to  have  been  satisfactorily  vindi- 
cated ;  but  at  wliose  expense  was  it  vindi- 
cated 1  The  statements  are  distinctly  al- 
leged by  the  Committee  to  be  false,  and  to 
whom  is  the  falsehood  imputed?    We  had 
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occasion  to  observe,  last  week,  that  when- 
ever we  detect  a  desire  to  conceal,  we  may 
fairly  predicate  the  existence  of  fraud  ;  and 
we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  this  proposition 
in  mind,  while  we  call  their  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  introduce 
the  statement  respecting  the  change  of  the 
hours  of  attendance  which,  after  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  and  papers,  they  resolve 
to  be  false.  Do  they  fairly  state  the  autho- 
rity on  which  this  statement  rested  1  Have 
they  the  manliness  and  the  honesty  to  name 
the  individual  who  had  printed  and  affixed 
his  name  to  the  statement  1  No  !  they  in- 
troduce it  by  stating,  that  "  the  following 
paragraph  from  The  Lancet,  of  the  8th  of 
Rlarch,  page  834,  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee,"  and  then  proceed,  without 
naming  Dr.  Forbes,  against  whom  their 
resolutions  were  in  reality  directed,  to  de- 
clare that  this  statement  is  false. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
this  cowardly  suppression  of  the  name  of 
Dr.  Forbes,  and  the  attempt  to  fix  this 
Journal  with  the  responsibility  for  a  state- 
ment, of  which  the  framers  of  these  resolu- 
tions knew  Dr.  Forbes  to  be  the  author, 
throw  a  taint  of  suspicion  upon  the  whole 
proceedings  of  this  Committee.  Dr.  Forbes, 
in  the  statement  just  published,  makes  the 
following  observations  on  this  paltry  ma- 


nffiuvre  : — 


"  The  passage  called  a  '  paragraph  from 
The  Lancet,'  is,  in  truth,  a  passage  from, 
my  '  Statement,'  already  referred  to,  as  pub- 
lished in  that  Journal  on  the  8th  of  March. 
'J'liis  was  well  known  to  tliose,  with  whom 
the  proceedings  of  the  8th  of  April  origi- 
nated ;  but  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  suppose,  that  the  blow, 
though  really  intended  for  me,  should  appa- 
rently be  aimed  at  another.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  indeed,  to  whom  I 
have  been  long  and  estimably  known,  might, 
otherwise,  have  hesitated  before  consenting 
to  a  resolution,  which  had  for  its  real  object 
to  charge  me,  in  direct  and  offensive  terms, 
with  having  stated  that  wliich  was  untrue. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  meml)ers  present  on  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Stewart,  publicly  declared  in 
the  Committee  of  the  28th  of  May  follow- 
ing, that  he  was  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  true  aim  of  the  former  Conunittee, 
B 
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or  be  should  never  have  assented  to  their 
decision." 

This  declaration  of  Mr.  Stewart,  by  tlie 
way,  discloses  rather  a  curious  fact,  and 
tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  our 
jposition,  that  concealment  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  oflspring  of  fraud.  Mr.  Stewart, 
it  seems,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  deceived  by 
the  language  of  the  resolutions,  and  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  a  vote  imputing  false- 
hood to  The  Lancet,  which  he  would  never 
have  assented  to,  had  he  been  aware  that 
the  object  at  whom  the  blow  was  really 
aimed  was  Dr.  Foubes.  Verily  we  are 
much  indebted  to  this  JMr.  Stewart,  and  we 
cannot  forbear  repaying,  in  some  sort,  the 
debt  which  he  has  cast  upon  us,  by  offer- 
ing our  grateful  homage  to  the  pure  and 
conscientious  principles  which  appear  to 
have  influenced  his  decision.  Mr.  Stewarthas 
as  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Committee,  as  his  friend  Dr.  Forbes  ; 
for  he  has  clearly  been  entrapped  into  de- 
livering a  verdict  of  guilty,  under  an  erro- 
neous impression,  as  to  the  party  whose  cha- 
racter was  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  plain  that 
this  gentleman  could  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, and  that  the  confidence  whicli  he 
placed  in  the  insinuation  of  the  Committee, 
that  The  Lancet  was  the  object  of  cen- 
sure, lias  been  artfully  abused.  Ready  as 
this  most  righteous  judge  must  have  been 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  consideration  of 
the  matter  charged,  and  to  consider  only 
who  was  the  party  inculpated,  it  is  grievous 
to  reflect  that  such  singleness  of  character 
should  have  been  imposed  upon.  Whether 
Mr.  Guthrie  will  still  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard, as  one  of  liis  compurgators,  a  gentle- 
man who  declares  that  he  only  testified  to 
the  falsehood  of  Dr.  Forbes's  statements, 
on  the  supposition  of  those  statements 
having  been  made  by  The  Lancet,  is  a 
point  upon  which  we  will  not  attempt  to 
decide.  If  a  locus  pocnitentice  he  conceded  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  number  of  members  who, 


besides  six  out  of  thirty  vice-presidents, 
agreed  to  the  resolutions,  will  then  be  re- 
duced to  eight. 

But  whatever  maybe  the  weight  attached 
to  these  Resolutions,  and  whatever  undue 
influence  may  have  been  exercised  over  the 
small  Committee  which  passed  them,  they 
refer  to  points  of  comparatively  trivial  im- 
portance, and  do  not  in  any  degree  afiect  the 
main  question  in  which  the  public  was  in- 
terested, namely,  the  attempt  to  obtain  a 
verdict  against  a  puhlic  journal,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  evidence  whicli  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  action.  That  fact  is 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  contra- 
diction, and  it  may  prove  of  singular  benefit, 
not  merely  to  the  interests  of  this  Joarnal, 
but  to  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  that  such  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  that  it  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Forbes  "  to 
lend  himself  to  withhold  evidence," — we  use 
his  own  expression — "  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  IMr.  Guthrie." 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Fobbes's  statement, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  April,  he  ten- 
dered, in  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  his  re- 
signation of  the  oflice  of  Physician  to  the 
Westminster  Eye  Infirmary,  declaring,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  that  those  resolu- 
tions were  founded  upon  a  supposition  entirely 
false.  His  resignation,  couched  in  these 
terms,  was  twice  refused  by  the  Committee, 
but  it  was  accepted,  when  subsequently 
tendered  in  a  formal  note,  addressed  to  Lord 
Grantham,  the  President. 

Dr.  Forbes  further  states,  that,  while  his 
papers  were  at  press,  he  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Guthrie,  proposing, 
"  as  their  differences  were  professional,  and 
not  personal,  first,  that  they  should  meet 
with  one  friend  each,  at  any  place  Dr. 
Forbes  would  select,  and,  after  a  gentle- 
manly discussion,  leave  their  two  friends  to 
draw  up  such  written  document,  which  they 
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sliould  both  sign,  as  would  be  alike  honour- 
able to  them  nudjinal  ;"  or, secondly,  "  that 
they  should  meet  and  settle  their  misunder- 
st&nding  in  o  way  becoming  their  rank  in 
the  service."  To  this  communication  Dr. 
Forbes  replied,  "  That,  after  all  that  had 
passed,  and  the  measures  that  had  been  taken 
in  tliese  unpleasant  differences  on  both  sides, 
it  would  be  entirely  futile  for  the  parties 
themselves,  thus  late  in  the  day,  to  enter 
into  any  private  proposals  whatever,  and 
that  he  (Dr.  Forbes)  now  considered  it 
more  incumbent  on  him  than  ever,  to  leave 
the  public  and  the  friends  of  the  Charity,  to 
form  their  opinion  of  his  conduct,  which  he 
entertained  no  apprehension  would  either 
be  discreditable  to  himself,  or  prejudicial  to 
his  professional  reputation." 

Upon  this  part  of  the  statement  we  shall 
merely  observe,  that  if  jMr.  Guthrie's  se- 
cond proposition  is  to  be  construed  as  war- 
like, we  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Forbes, 
that  it  is  much  too  late  in  the  day  to  hint  at 
such  an  alternative,  especially  as  Dr.  Forbes 
has  already  exposed  his  person  in  a  contest, 
on  Mr.  Guthrie's  account,  with  a  third 
party,  to  whose  conduct  and  office  on  the 
occasion  we  allude  to,  we  do  not  choose  to 
give  the  appropriate  designation.  We  should 
have  abstained  from  making  even  this  ob- 
servation, on  a  matter  which  we  should  have 
held  to  be  of  a  private  character,  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Guthrie's  declaration,  that  he 
considers  the  differences  between  himself 
and  Dr.  Forbes  as  of  a  professional,  and 
not  a  personal,  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Guthrie, 
though  they  certainly  involve  the  veracity  of 
these  gentlemen,  they  are  of  but  little  pub- 
lic importance,  and  some  of  them,  from  the 
absence  of  other  evidence  than  the  con- 
flicting allegations  of  the  parties,  do  not  ad- 
itiit  of  being  decided.  Veracity,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  testimony,  is  not  a  quality  to  be 
determined  by  a  show  of  hands.  A  Com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members  of  the  institution. 


including  Mr.  Guthrte,  can  no  more  esta- 
blish, by  a  resolution,  the  falsehood  of  Dr. 
Forises's  statements,  than  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  Dr.  FoRBEs's  friends  could  demon- 
strate, by  a  counter-resolution,  the  falsehood 
of  Mr.  Guthrie's.  Under  such  circiun- 
stances,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inte- 
rests of  a  charitable  institution  should  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  desire,  which  appears 
to  have  animated  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
members,  to  uphold  the  credit  of  one  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  establishment,  by  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  honour  of  another.  W'e  concur, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  view  taken  of  this 
subject  by  Lord  LoNDONDERRy,  who  has 
withdrawn  his  name  from  the  Institution,  in 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. W'e  regret  that  we  have  not  space,  at 
present,  for  the  whole  memorandum,  trans- 
mitted by  that  Noble  Lord  to  the  Committee, 
in  which  he  states  his  reasons  for  withdraw^ 
ing  from  the  Institution ;  but  the  following 
observations  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  candour  and  good  sense  by  which 
this  document  is  characterised. 

"  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that, 
if  any  serious  charge  existed,  either  of  pro- 
fessional mismanagement  or  a  breach  of 
moral  conduct  in  the  principal  officer  of  a 
great  public  institution,  composed  largely 
of  military  officers,  who,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  could  vouch  for  the  professional  cha- 
racter and  ability  of  such  public  officer,  due 
notice  should  have  been  promulgated  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  and  inquiry  proposed 
to  be  established,  to  have  ensured  a  full  at- 
tendance. 

"  If  incapacity  was  alleged,  other  pro- 
fessional men,  unconnected  with  the  insti- 
tution, might  have  been  examined.  If  moral 
turpitude  was  the  accusation,  full  time  for 
all  subscribers  ought  to  have  been  af- 
forded, interested  in  the  institution  and  in 
the  parties,  to  attend,  that  the  most  impar- 
tial decision  should  have  been  obtained. 

"  Whereas,  upon  the  committee  which 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  April,  six  vice- 
presidents,  out  of  thirty  who  belong  to  the 
cliarity,  were  present,  and  nine  members 
out  of  upwards  of  300. 

"  With  all  due  respect  for  the  committee, 
it  appears  to  have  been  very  suddenly 
formed  for  so  grave  a  proceeding ;  and  to 
establish  such  a  verdict  as,  that  a  statement 
is  FALSE  (vide  committee  proceedings), 
B  2 
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upon  a  point  of  a  very  trivial  nature,  as  |  tendency — the  purport  of  exclusion,  clearly 
connected  with  the   real  good  of  the  clia- 
lity,  and  whicli  possibly  could   only    have 
been  known  to  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Porbes 


themselves,  seems,   in    my   liumble   judg- 
ment, a  very  severe  and  cruel  measure." 


kxclusion  of  "  perpetual"  pupils  from 
guy's  hospital. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  subscribes  him- 
self "  A  General  Practitioner,  and  a  per- 
petual Pupil  to  Guy's  Hospital,"  has  ad- 
dressed a  very  spirited  and  sensible  letter 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  impotent  attempts  re- 
cently made  at  Guy's  Hospital  to  revive  the 
"  Hole  and  Corner"  system  of  surgery,  by 
the  threatened  exclusion  of  pupils  suspected 
of  reporting  cases.   Our  Correspondent  asks 
■whether  the  pupils  are    really  so  pusillani- 
mous   and    abject,    so    destitute   of  manly 
feeling,  as  tacitly   to  submit  to  an  invasion 
of  their  rights  by  men  who  enrich  them- 
selves from  the  purses  of  the  students  ?  The 
only  answer  to  this  is,  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  such  is  the  case.     "  About  three  years 
since,"  says  our  Correspondent,  "  I  became 
a  dresser  for  twelvemonths  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, for  which  I  paid  the  sum  of  51/.  10s., 
with  some  additional  fees  to  servants.    I 
vras  at  this  time   positively  and  distinctly 
informed   by  Browell,  the  steward,  that  I 
was  entitled  to  attend  the  hospital  practice 
as  long  as  I  pleased.    How  great,  then,  was 
my   surprise  at  hearing  the  same  steward 
state  a  few  days  since,  that  a  pupil  was  not 
entitled  to  attend  the  hospital  practice  after 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  unless  by 
courtesy — by  permission  of    the    surgeons." 
That  a  paid  menial  should  act  the  character 
of  Polonius — should  say  and  gainsay  at  the 
■will  of  Jiis  master,  is  not  extraordinary.    But 
it  is  not  with  such  underlings  that  we  have 
to  deal,  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  it  is 
not  the  hardship  experienced  by  any  particu- 
lar individual  being  excluded  from  the  Hos- 
pital, to  which  we  look  so  niucli,  as  to  the 
principle  which  such  an  act  involves.    The 


is  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  free  medical  press ; 
but  impotent,  futile,  and  absurd,  as  the  at- 
tempt may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  diabolical, 
nor  are  the  abettors  of  it  less  deserving  of 
reprobation  and  scorn.  If  they  fail,  as 
assuredly  they  will,  in  reviving  the  "  Hole 
and  Corner"  system,  it  is  not  from  want  of 
disposition,  but  from  lack  of  power.  As 
well  might  the  hospital  surgeons  attempt  to 
stay  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  or 
"  cover  the  moon  with  a  blanket,"  as  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  reports. 


SUPPLY    OF    WATER    IN  THE    METROPOLIS. 

The  Dolphin,  or  Grand  Junction  Nuisance, 
proving  that  Seven  Thousand  Families  in 
Westminster  and  its  Sulnrbs  are  supplied 
with  Water,  in  a  State  offensive  to  the  Sight, 
disgusting  to  the  Imagiimlion,  and  destructive 
to  Health.     1827.     12mo. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  tn  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Supply 
of  Water  in  the  Metropolis.  April  21,  1828, 
pp.  1.54.  folio. 

The  Water  Question  ;  Memoir  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  to 
inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Supply  of  Water 
to  the  Metropolis.  By  J.  Wright.  8vo. 
pp.  53.  Jan.  18<28. 

y4n  Investigation  of  the  Properties  of  the 
Thames  Water.  By  William  Lambe, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.     L'nderwoods.     8vo.     1828. 

Remarks  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Me- 
tropolis ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Water  in  its  Simple  and  Combined 
States ;  and  of  the  Chemical  Composition  and 
Medical  Uses  of  all  the  known  Mineral 
Waters ;  being  a  Guide  to  Foreign  and 
British  Watering  Places,  &c.  (Sec.  By 
Michael  Rvan,  M.D.  Longman  and  Co. 
Bvo.     1828. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1826,   the 
attention  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the 
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state  of  tlie  water  supplied  to  llie  inhabi- 
tants of  tills  immense  and  unrivalled  city. 
This  was  effected  by  the  meritorious  exer- 
tions of  a  single  individual,  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Regent  Street.  This  gentleman  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  patriotic  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished member  for  Westminster,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who,  with  his  wonted  and 
iraremitting  attention  to  public  welfare, 
thought  the  subject  one  of  great  importance, 
and  recommended  a  public  meeting  of  the 
aggrieved  inhabitants,  who  were  principally 
Ills  constituents.  Thus  encouraged,  Mr, 
Wright  collected  and  published  a  number  of 
facts,  proving  the  insalubrity  and  impurity 
of  the  water,  which  was  daily  used  in  the 
metropolis,  and  he  entitled  the  pamphlet 
"  The  Dolphin."  The  object  of  the  author 
may  be  readily  seen,  by  referring  to  his 
title  prefixed  to  this  article.  He  most 
truly  observes, 

"  That,  at  a  moment  like  the  present, 
when  both  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  endeavouring  to  unfetter  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  by  removing  oppres- 
sive proliibitions  and  inconvenient  restric- 
tions, and  thereby  giving  greater  facility 
and  encouragement  to  the  skill,  tlie  capital, 
and  the  industry,  of  the  people  of  England — 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  there  should  exist, 
in  the  very  seat  of  that  Government,  a 
monopoly  of  an  element  of  nature,  cannot 
but  be  matter  of  just  astonishment. 

"  T!ie  highest  legal  authorities  have  long 
ago  denounced  all  such  monopolies,  as  being 
not  only  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  but  injurious  to 
the  public  :  in  the  first  jilace,  by  invariably 
raising  the  price  of  the  article  monopolised  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  deteriorating  its  quality. 
Numerous,  too,  have  been  the  acts  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  for  the  punishment  of 
such  as  shall  be  guilty  of  creating  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  kind,  but  especially  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  The  sale  of  provisions  in  an  unsound, 
corrupted,  and  unwholesome  condition  is, 
by  the  law  of  England,  considered  an 
offence  against  the  public  ;  and  statute  upon 
statute  have  been  passed  to  prevent  it. 
Ijut  the  insatiable  thirst  of  gain  has  ever 
been  proof  against  prohibitions  and  penal- 
ties ;  the  possible  and  probable  sacrifice  of 
a  fellow  creature,  being  a  secondary  con- 
sideration with  these  sordid  assailants  of 
human  life.'" 


The  author  then  proceeds  to  expose  the 
monopoly  of  the  five  water  companies,  and 
the  evils  that  the  public  suffer  from  them.  lie 
next  describes  the  properties  of  good  water, 
the  importance  of  its  purity,  its  salutary 
effects,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  using 
bad  water;  and,  in  proof  of  his  assertions, 
on  the  last  part  of  the  subject,  he  quotes 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who 
unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  gross  impurity 
of  the  fluid  in  common  use,  and  its  unfitness 
for  culinary  and  domestic  purposes.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  volume  is  on  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance,  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  procuring  a  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water  for  Westminster  and  its 
suburbs.  Immediately  after  the  appearance 
of  "  The  Dolphin,"  one  of  the  companies 
put  forth  an  advertisement  in  "  The  Times," 
pledging  themselves  to  prove,  on  oath,  "  the 
charges  in  that  publication  were  as  false  as 
they  were  malignant,"  "  that  the  author 
was  an  anonymous  slanderer,  and  his  book 
a  most  wicked  publication."  However,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  gave  notice  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  that  he  would  shortly  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the 
supply  of  water,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
metropolis."  A  public  meeting  of  all  the 
rank  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  that  pe- 
culiar district  took  place,  when  a  series  of 
resolutions  were  entered  into,  among  which 
it  was  resolved, 

"  That  the  water  taken  up  from  the  River 
Thames,  at  Chelsea,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  western  portion  of  the 
metropolis,  being  charged  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  great  common  sewers,  the  drain- 
ings  from  dung-hills  and  lay-stalls,  the 
refuse  of  hospitals,  slaughter-houses,  colour, 
lead,  and  soap-works,  drug-mills,  and  manu- 
factories, and  with  all  sorts  of  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  rendering 
the  said  water  offensive,  and  destructive  to 
healtli,  ought  no  longer  to  be  taken  up  by 
any  of  the  water  companies,  from  so  foul  a 
source." 

And  petitions  were  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  that  a  com- 
mission might  be  appointed  by  hia  Majesty 
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to  inquire  into  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
western  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
commission  was  immediately  granted.  The 
attention  of  the  commissioners  was  directed 
to  three  principal  points,  namely, 

"  First,  to  ascertain  the  sources  and  means 
by  which  the  metropolis  is  supplied  witli 
water,  and  their  efficiency  as  to  the  quantity 
supplied  ;  secondly,  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  water  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  obtain  such 
information  as  might  enable  them,  if  neces- 
sary, to  suggest  new  methods  or  sources  of 
supptii,  or  to  point  out  the  means  of  amelio- 
rating those  now  in  existence." — Report, 
p.  o. 

"The  supply  of  this,  (the  western,)  the 
most  extensive  portion  of  the  metropolis, 
is  dependent  upon  five  companies,  which, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  number  of 
tenants  they  serve,  and  nearly  in  that  of  the 
quantity  of  water  which  they  respectively 
furnish,  stand  as  follows  : — 

The  New  Iviver, 

The  East  London, 

The  West  Middlesex, 

The  Chelsea,  and 

The  Grand  Junction  Companies. 

"  Of  these  companies,  the  New  River 
derives  its  principal  supplies  of  water  from 
a  spring  at  Chadwell,  between  Hertford  and 
Ware,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  north  of 
London  ;  and  also  from  an  arm  of  the  River 
Lea,  the  source  of  which  is  near  the  Chad- 
well  Spring,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two- 
thirds  from  the  former,  and  one-third  from 
the  latter.  These  united  waters  are  con- 
ducted by  an  artificial  channel  nearly  forty 
miles  in  length,  to  four  reservoirs,  called 
the  New  River  Head,  at  Clerkenwell ; 
proper  means  being  adopted  to  prevent  the 
ingress  offish  and  weeds,  and  such  arrange- 
ments being  made  in  respect  to  the  mains, 
as  to  prevent  interruption  of  service  in  case 
of  repairs.  Since,  however,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  London  Bridge,  and  of  the 
York  Buildings  Waterworks,  whose  former 
districts  are  now  supplied  by  the  New 
River  Company,  they  have  found  it  advisable 
to  erect  an  engine  at  Broken  \Vharf, 
Thames  Street,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
occasionably  to  supply  parts  of  their  district 
with  Thames  water,  when,  from  long  con- 
tinued droughts,  severe  frosts,  or  other 
accidental  causes,  the  flow  of  the  New 
River  is  impeded.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  quantity  of  Thames  water  thus 
supplied,  bears  a  very  trilling  proportion  to 
the  other  source,  the  engine  at  Broken 
Wharf  having  been  worked  for  seventy-six 
hours  only,  in  January  and  February  of  last 
year,  and  for  100  hours  during  the  drought 
of  July  and  August.   Tlie  number  of  tenauts 


supplied  by  the  New  River  Company  is 
between  66,000  and  67,000,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  is  daily  supplied,  ex- 
ceeds 13,000,000  of  gallons,  being  about 
2,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 

"  The  East  London  Water- Works  are 
situated  at  Old  Ford,  on  the  River  Lea  ; 
but  as  the  tide  of  the  Thames  flows  up  that 
river  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
works,  and  as  their  supplies  are  taken 
during  the  ascending  tide,  the  description 
of  water  thusftirnished  will  closely  approxi- 
mate to  that  of  the  Thames.  This  Com- 
jiany  has  four  reservoirs ;  the  number  of 
tenants  supplied  amounts  to  about  42,000, 
and  the  daily  consumption  of  water  to  nearly 
6,000,000  of  gallons,  or  about  950,000 
cubic  feet. 

"  The  West  Middlesex  Water- Works  are 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tham?s,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Hammersmith,  and  draw  water  ex- 
clusively from  that  river,  opposite  to  the 
works.  They  have  two  reservoirs,  one  at 
Kensington,  and  one  at  Little  Primrose 
Hill,  which  are  supplied  by  the  engines  at 
Hammersmith,  and  they  serve  about  15,00(| 
tenants.  The  average  daily  consumption  of 
water  is  2,200,000  gallons,  or  about  360,000 
cubic  feet. 

"  The  Ciielsea  Water- Works  are  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  their 
supplies  are  derived  entirely  from  the 
Thames,  opposite  to  their  works.  They 
have  two  reservoirs,  one  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
one  in  the  Green  Park,  close  to  Piccadilly. 
They  supply  about  12,400  houses  ;  the 
average  daily  supply  to  the  whole  being 
about  1,760,000  gallons,  or  nearly  282,000 
cubic  feet. 

The  works  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany are  also  at  Chelsea,  immediately  ad- 
jacent to,  and  east  of,  the  hospital.  They 
derive  the  whole  of  their  supply  of  water 
from  the  River  Thames,  with  which  they 
fill  three  reservoirs  situated  at  Paddington, 
and  from  these  their  district  is  served.  The 
number  of  their  tenants  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  7,700  ;  but  their  daily  consumption 
of  water  is  about  2,800,000  gallons,  or  up- 
wards of  450,000  cubic  feet. 

"  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the 
portion  of  the  town  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  River  Thames,  including  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  is  supplied  daily 
with  a  quantity  of  water  amounting  to 
nearly  26,000,000  of  gallons,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  houses  aud  buildings  re- 
ceiving this  supply  amounts  to  about  1 44,000. 
The  water  is,  of  course,  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed, the  average  consumption  in  each 
house  being  apparently  greatest  in  the  dis- 
trict supplied  by  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany, where  it  amounts  to  about  ,'36.'>  gallons 
daily  per  house.    Taking  the  average  of  the 
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whole  suppl}',  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
house  is  about  I'M)  gallons.  Of  this  water, 
more  tlian  one  lialf  of  which  is  dcrivfd  from 
the  Thames,  a  large  portion  is  delivered  at 
very  considerable  elevations  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  constituting  what  is  called  high 
service  ;  for  which  purpose  fifteen  steam- 
engines  are  employed,  exerting  a  power  of 
about  1,10.)  horses. 

"  It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  statement, 
that  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  in  Lon- 
don and  VVesminster  is  abundant  ;  and  in 
our  examinations  of  individuals  touching  the 
quality  of  the  water,  we  have  in  no  instance 
met  with  complaints  of  deficiency  in  quan- 
tity. We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Jiospitals,  workhouses,  and  other  similar 
establishments,  vv'here  an  abundance  of  water 
is  an  essential  requisite,  are,  in  all  cases, 
duly  supplied  ;  and  upon  the  important  sub- 
ject of  supply  in  case  of  fire,  our  evidence 
leads  us  to  believe  that  of  late  it  has  always 
been  ample,  and  that  when  not  immediately 
procured,  the  fault  has  lain  with  the  turn- 
cocks ;  for,  among  other  advantages  of  the 
reservoirs  annexed  to  the  works  upon  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river, is  that  of  having 
at  command  a  large  head  of  water,  by  which 
the  mains  are  kept  full,  and,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, are  under  considerable  pressure. 
Tlie  supply  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  upon 
any  sudden  emergency  is  thus  ensured ; 
and  among  other  great  advantages  arising 
out  of  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wooden 
mains,  is  that  of  their  sustaining  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  water  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  in  the  former  state 
of  the  works,  to  have  commanded. 

"  As  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  de- 
scription and  quantity  of  water  supplied  to 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  it 
appears  that  more  than  half  the  consump- 
tion is  derived  from  the  Thames,  and  that  it 
is  in  such  abundance,  as  not  only  to  supply 
all  necessary  demands  upon  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  occasions,  but  that  a  propor- 
tion is  constantly  suffered  to  run  to  waste, 
by  which  the  cleansing  of  the  drains  of 
liouses,  and  of  the  common  sewers,  is 
effectually  accomplished  ;  all  accumulations 
of  filth  obviated  ;  and  the  general  healthiness 
of  the  metropolis  promoted. 

"  We  next  proceeded  to  examine  into  the 
supply  of  water  to  those  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
liver,  including  tlie  borough  of  Southwark. 
We  found  that  they  are  dependent  upon 
three  establishments,  known  as 

The  Lambeth, 

The  South  London,  and 

The  Southwark  Water- Works. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  between  Westminster  and 
Waterloo    Bridges,    drawing   its   supplies 


from  the  river  immediately  opposite  to  tlie 
works.  They  have  no  reservoir,  the  water 
being  forced  immediately  from  the  rivtsr 
into  the  mains,  and  thence  distributed  to 
about  ld,0()0  tenants,  who  consume  1,241,000 
gallons  daily,  or  nearly  200,000  cubic  feet. 

"  The  Vauxhall,  or  South  London  \Vater- 
Works,  are  situated  in  Kennington  Lane, 
and  have  also  an  engine  on  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  Vauxhall  Bridge.  They  supply 
Thames  water  exclusively,  and  have  reser- 
voirs for  the  service  of  their  upper  engine. 
I'he  number  of  their  tenants  is  about 
10,000,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  water 
about  1,000,000  of  gallons,  or  about  160,000 
cubic  feet. 

"  The  Southwark  Water-Works  are  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  between  Southwark. 
and  London  Bridges,  and  derive  the  whole 
of  their  water  from  the  middle  of  the  river 
opposite  to  their  engines.  It  appears  that 
about  7,000  tenants  are  supplied  by  this 
establishment,  with  about  720,000  gallons 
of  water,  or  1 15,000  cubic  feet  daily. 

"  Each  of  these  establishments  has  two 
engines,  the  aggregate  power  of  the  six 
may  be  estimated  at  about  y,'?.S  horses.  The 
whole  of  the  water  which  they  supply 
amounts  to  nearly  3,000,000  of  gallons,  or 
485,000  cubic  feet  daily,  which  is  dis- 
tributed among  33,000  tenants. 

"  There  appear  to  be  no  just  complaints 
respecting  the  quantity  of  water  furnished 
by  any  of  these  companies,  except  in  cases 
of  fire,  when  there  has  occasionallj^  been  a 
serious  deficiency.  We  have  inquired  into 
the  causes  of  this,  and  are  induced  to  refer 
it  to  the  want  of  proper  reservoirs  for  pre- 
serving a  head  of  water  upon  the  mains, 
when  the  engines  are  not  working.  On 
these  occasions  much  time  is  often  lost  in 
sending  to  the  engine  of  the  district,  and  if 
the  steam  be  not  up,  and  the  fire  low,  fur- 
ther and  fatal  delay  sometimes  occurs. 

"  In  reference  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
quantity  of  water  required  for  the  daily  sup- 
ply of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  various  manufactories  re- 
quiring it,  it  apjiears  to  be  about  29,000,000 
of  gallons,  or  4,650,000  cubic  feet." 

The  Commissioners  next  directed  their 
attention  to  the  quality  and  salubrity  of  the 
water,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don are  supplied,  and  endeavoured  to  form 
a  correct  and  unprejudiced  opinion  on  thig 
part  of  the  subject.  The  first  confine  them- 
selves to  the  water  of  the  Thames,  and  state} 
that 

"■'  The  weather  will  materially  affect  the 
purity  of  the  water,  which  is  sometimes 
comparatively  clean  and  clear,  and  at  others 
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loaded  with  various  matters  in  mechanical 
suspension,  rendering  it  more  or  less  colour- 
ed and  turbid.  In  the  latter  state,  when 
thrown  into  cisterns,  and  other  receptacles 
of  houses,  it  is  manifestly  unfit  for  imme- 
diate use  ;  but  after  being  allowed  to  rest, 
it  forms  a  certain  quantity  of  deposite,  and 
tlius  may  become  sufficiently  clear  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  This  deposite,  however,  is 
the  source  of  several  evils ;  it  renders  tiie 
cisterns  foul,  and  runs  oft'  into  those  pipes 
which  issue  from  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoirs.  By  the  agitation  which  accom- 
panies every  fresh  influx  of  water,  tliis  de- 
posite is  constantly  stirred  up,  and  becomes 
a  renewed  source  of  contamination  to  tlie 
whole  mass  ;  and  althougli  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  earthy  substances  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  it  is  apt  also  to  contain  such  pro- 
portion of  organic  matters  as  will  occasion 
a  degree  of  putrefaction  when  collected  in 
any  quantity,  and  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Of  this  deposite,  more  or  less  is 
almost  always  collected,  especially  where 
the  service  is  direct  from  the  river  ;  and 
althougli  some  of  tlie  companies  have  reser- 
voirs of  such  magnitude  as  to  enable  them 
to  serve  water  already  partially  purified  by 
<lpposition,  tiie  system  is  still  very  imper- 
fect, and  the  water  is  frequently  supplied  in 
a  turbid  state.  In  other  cases,  the  com- 
panies' reservoirs,  however  eminently  useful 
in  cases  of  fire,  become  objectionable  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  purity  of  tlie  water,  since  the 
mud  accumulates  in  them,  and  also  propor- 
tionately in  the  mains  and  branch  pipes." 

The  Commissioners  then  report,  that  the 
water  of  tlie  Thames  may  be  filtered  by  pass- 
ing  through  beds  of  sand  in  the  river,  and 
be  rendered  pure  ;  and  with  such  rapidity,  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  ser- 
vice. They  observe,  however,  that 

"  It  must  be  recollected,  that  insects  and 
suspended  impurities  only,  are  separated  by 
filtration,  and  that  whatever  substances 
may  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
filtering  beds,  the  purity  of  the  water  as  de 
pendent  upon  matters  held  in  a  state  of 
solution,  cannot  be  improved  by  any  practi- 
cable modification  of  the  process.  If,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  shown,  that  water  taken  from 
the  parts  of  the  river  wlience  the  companies 
draw  their  supplies  either  is,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  contaminated  by  substances  dissolved,  or 
chemically  combined,  it  will  follow  that  the 
most  perfect  system  of  filtering  can  eftect 
only  a  partial  puriiication." 

They  next  had  specimens  of  the  v/ater 

taken  from  different  parts  of  the  river,  at 

diff'erent    times   of  the  tide,    especially  at 

those  parts  at  which  the    Companies  de- 


rived their  water,  and  also  in  situations 
where  the  tide  can  have  no  influence  on  it, 
and  from  those  parts  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  impregnated  with  copper  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  ships  ;  and  those  specimens 
were  submitted  to  the  eminent  cliemist.  Dr. 
Bostock,  for  analysis  ;  and  the  conclusions 
he  deduced  are  expressed  in  the  following- 
passage  :  — 

" '  It  appears  that  the  water  of  the  Thames, 
when  free  from  extraneous  substances,  is  in 
a  state  of  considerable  purity,  containing 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  saline  contents, 
and  those  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  render  it  unfit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, or  to  be  injurious  to  the  health. 
But  as  it  approaches  the  metropolis  it  be- 
comes loaded  with  a  quantity  of  filth,  which 
renders  it  disgusting  to  the  senses,  and  im- 
proper to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
food.  The  greatest  part  of  this  additional 
matter  appears  to  be  only  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  it,  and  separates  by  mere  rest. 
It  requires,  however,  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  allow  of  the  complete  separation  ; 
while,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  texture, 
and  comminuted  state,  it  is  disposed  to  be 
again  dift'used  through  the  water  by  a  slight 
degree  of  agitation  ;  while  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  this  matter  in  the  reservoirs 
must  obviously  increase  the  unpleasant 
odour  and  flavour  of  the  water,  and  promote 
its  tendency  to  the  putrid  state. 

"  '  Regarding  the  greatest  part  of  the  ex- 
traneous matter  in  the  Thames  as  mechani- 
cally mixed  with  it,  we  may  conceive  that  a 
variety  of  incidental  circumstances  will  affect 
its  quantity  in  the  same  situation,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  the  tide  ;  but 
the  observations  are  sufficiently  uniform  to 
warrant  us  in  concluding,  that  the  water  is 
in  the  purest  state  at  low  tide,  and  the 
most  loaded  with  extraneous  matter  at  half 
ebb.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a 
very  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
this  extraneous  matter  may  be  removed  by 
filtration  through  sand,  and  still  more  effec- 
tually by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  charcoal.' 

The  Commissioners  report,  that  the  water 
in  the  London  district  has  suffered  deterio- 
ration within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ; 
that  fish  will  not  exist  in  certain  parts  of  the 
river,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve 
live  fish,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  water 
taken  from  the  same  district. 

"  The  causes  of  these  impurities  are,  per- 
haps, principally  to  be  traced  to  tlie  in- 
crease of   certain  manufactories,  amongst 
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which  those  of  coal  gas  are  the  most  promi- 
nent, polluting  the  river  by  their  refuse ;  to 
the  constant  passap;e  of  steam-boats,  by 
which  the  mud  is  stirred  up,  and  to  the 
])eculiar  nature  of  tliat  mud  within  the 
above-mentioued  precincts.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance also  of  the  great  abundance  with 
which  water  is  supplied  to  the  houses  and 
manufactories  of  tlie  metropolis,  appears  to 
be  essentially  connected  with  the  augment- 
ed impurity  of  llie  river  ;  for  where  refuse 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  various  de- 
scriptions used  to  be  collected,  and  from 
time  to  time  removed  for  the  purposes  of 
manure,  it  is  now  indiscriminately  washed 
into  the  sewers,  and  conveyed  into  the 
Tliames  :  and  the  sewers  themselves  are 
rendered  much  cleaner  than  formerly  by  the 
quantity  of  water  which  runs  to  waste,  and 
which,  as  already  remarked,  has  rendered 
them  less  offensive,  especially  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  where  they  used  to  be 
most  liable  to  stagnation  and  consequent 
putrescence.  Thus  it  has  been  stated  to 
us  that  the  water  of  the  river  is  more  pol- 
luted immediately  after  lieavy  rains,  which 
force  down  the  contents  of  the  sewers,  than 
after  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  when 
its  course  is  sluggish  or  altogether  arrested  ; 
and  the  results  of  experiments  we  directed 
to  be  made  on  the  subject  fully  establish 
this  fact.  The  great  increase  which  has  of 
late  years  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
London,  and  of  its  suburbs  on  every  side, 
must  also  be  attended  by  a  proportionate 
augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  extraneous 
matter  carried  down  into  the  Thames." 

To  these  causes  may  be  added,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  suction  pipes  of  the  engines  be- 
longing to  some  Companies,  with  regard  to 
the  mouths  of  the  sewers,  to  the  quantityof 
dead  animals  thrown  into  the  river,  to  the 
various  other  sources  of  impurity  which  need 
not  be  mentioned.  It  is  manifest,  that  if 
the  general  quality  of  the  river  water  be  ob- 
jectionable within  the  whole  district,  whence 
the  supplies  for  the  metropolis  are  drawn, 
any  remedies  for  local  evils  become  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Tlie  Commission- 
ers allege,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  bad 
effects  of  the  water  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, and  there  is  a  strong  suspicion,  even 
when  filtered  in  the  beds  of  sand,  of  its  in- 
salubrity. It  is  said,  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
water  drawn  from  the  London  district  of  the 
river.    The  New  River  Company  is    not 


open  to  the  same  objection  as  tlie  Tliaracs, 
but  is  still  susceptible  of  improvement ;  if 
the   Company  could  prevent  persons  from 
bathing,  as  they  have  laudably  endeavoured 
to  do,  by  offering  a  sufficient  supply  of  wa- 
ter for  that  purpose,  they  would  effect  great 
improvement.     Taking    all    the    evidence, 
which  occupied  132  folio  pages,  into  con- 
sideration, the  Commissioners  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  supply  of  water  is  suscep- 
tible of,  and  requires,  improvement ;  that 
the   complaints  concerning  its  quality  are 
well  founded;  that  it  ought  to  be   derived 
from  other  sources  than  those  now  resorted 
to,  and  gtiarded  by  such  restrictions  as  shall 
at  all   times  ensure  its  cleanliness    and  pu- 
rity.   The  time  allowed  the  Commissioners 
was  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  form   a 
correct  opinion  on  any  of  the  plans  proposed 
for  imj)rovement,   a  subject  which  they  liad 
contemplated  much.     They   cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  their  earnest  hope,  that  its 
full  investigation  by  competent  persons  will 
not  be  long  deferred.     The  Commissioners 
were  restricted  by  INIr.  Peel  from  inquiring- 
into  the  compacts  agreed  upon  by  the  seve- 
ral water  companies  on   the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  Thames,  as  a  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  appointed  for 
that  purpose  in  1821 ;  but  the  Commission- 
ers observe,  that  the  supply  of  water  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  monopolising  Compa- 
nies, and  that,  at  present,  their  proceedings 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  some  effective  su- 
perintendence   and    control.     It  appeared 
from  this  inquiry,  that  there  was   an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  and  hence  Mr.  Peel 
contended,  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  be 
taken  up   by   government,  but  left  to  the 
public.    But    the    public    complaints    were 
urged,  not  as  to  deficiency  of  quantity,  but 
as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  water  supplied, 
and  hence  there  has  been  a  public  meeting 
since  the  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  mubt  be  speedily  and  completely 
remedied. 
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JEMMY    JOIIXSTONE. 

3'o  the  Editor  of  the  iafe  Medico-Chihur- 
ciCAL  Review. 

"  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee  damned 
ere  I  call  thee  coward  !"  but  if  the  "  omiisiun 
of' cancel"  at  page  583  of  3'our  Number  for 
October  last  is  not  as  pale-faced  a  specimen 
of  that  "  discretion"  which  is  the  "  better 
]>art  nf  valour,"  may  I  he  damned  instead  of 
you,  and  the  devil  for  once  be  cheated  of 
his  due.  The  fat  knight  of  facetious  me- 
mory cowled  to  the  "  true  prince"  "  upon 
instinct;"  hut  "what  instinct  hadst  thou  for 
it,"  most  discreet  frieud?  I  will  tell  you; 
it  was  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  roused 
by  "  the  notice  of  legal  /iroceft/ixn-s,"  and 
called  into  action  by  the  resuscitated  pangs 
of  the  pocket ;  that  grovelling  instinct  which 
keeps  up  the  stock  of  knaves  and  poltroons 
in  the  world,  and  which  induces  the  lips  to 
kiss,  what  the  foot  was  raised  to  kick,  but 
dared  not !  Let  us  examine  into  this  matter 
a  little. 

A\  heu  The  Lancet  first  became  a  can- 
didate for  public  patronage,  you,  in  all  the 
pufFed-up  pride  of  fancied  power  and  as- 
sumed merit,  were  amongst  the  first  to  cast 
the  stone  of  envv  and  detraction  :  but  when 


of  his  congenus  to  keep  (0  himself.  In  a  part 
of  the  globe  of  which  1  liave  heard,  the  na- 
tives, having  somewhat  sensitive  ears,  are 
addicted  to  bore  a  neat  little  circular  aper- 
ture in  each  of  this  patient  creature's  nos- 
trils, the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  his 
efforts  are  all  still-born,  and  that  although 
he  looks  every  inch  what  he  is,  yet  his  voice 
ceases  to  betray'  him,  and  to  a  blind  man,  or 
under  the  shadows  of  night,  he  may  pass 
muster  along  with  other  beasts — verbum  sat; 
do  you  avail  yourself  of  the  hint :  it  may  be 
even  yet  a  hundred  pounds  in  your  way, 
and  should  any  of  your  friends  wonder  at 
your  muteness,  and  your  nasal  perforations, 
you  will  still  have  your  ears  left  in  self-de. 
fence  ;  and  should  you  happily  keep  to  wind- 
ward of  the  pillory,  may  carry  with  you  to 
your  grave  these  tokens  of  legitimacy.  I 
am,  however,  tickling,  when  I  ought  to  cud- 
gel— aliens.  In  that  uaforfinate,  that  dearly 
paid  for,  "  To  those  whom  it  may  concern,"  (you 
remember  it,  do  you  not?  'twas  in  your  Num- 
ber for  April  1826,  page  599,)  you  ca'led 
the  editor  of  The  Lancet  and  his  coadju- 
tors, "  Outcasts  of  medical  society" — 
"  men  who  have  been  accused  of  arson" — 
"  convicted  of  libel" — '' literary  robbers" — • 
"  disgraces  to  the  profession" — "obscene" — 
"slanderer" — "  preyers  on  garbage" — 
"  dealers  in  legerdemain" — "  pilferers" — 
"  pandars" — "without  conscience,  princi- 


you  saw  it  probable  that  you  might  siiffer  pie,  or  rectitude,"  &c, ;  at  page  585  of  the 
from  the  rebound,  you  rested  satisfied  with  [same  Number,  you  mentioned  by  name, 
your  coup  d'essai ;  you  abided,  with  the  most  j  "  Mr.  Wakley,editor  of  The  Lancet,"  add- 
Job-like  patience,  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the   ing  in  a  note,  "  Next  to  the  approbation  of 


storm,  which  your  indiscretion  had  pro 
yoked,  and  went  on  munching  your  cab- 
bage stalk  with  the  most  asinine  endurance, 
until  some  unseen  hand  (you  have  read  the 
Sentimental  Journey  !)  let  fall  such  a  thun- 
dering bastinado  upon  your  crupper,  that 
with  an  "  out  upon  it,  cried  I,"  you  brayed 
forth  "  to  those  whom  it  may  concern,"  and  paid 
SEVEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS  for  your  frolic  !  I 
remember  that  when  a  boy,  we  had  a  trick 
of  slitting  the  tongue  of  a  certain  chattering 
bird  called  a  magpie,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing him  jabber  ;  but  although  tliis  is  an  ex 


honourable  minds,  we  prize  the  maledictions 
of  those  who  have  no  honour  to  bestow," 
&c.  So  far  so  good  ;  you  of  course  believed 
all  you  uttered,  and  your  conscience  not  al- 
lowing you  to  keep  your  belief  to  yourself, . 
you  suflfeied  martyrdom  for  your  faith,  to  the 
tunS'(asI  have  said  before)  of  "  seven  hun- 
dred POUNDS  ;"  but  in  a  late  Number  (that 
for  October,  \8ii7 ,  page  583,)  it  appears  that 
you  invited  the  "  hundred  pound"  martyrdom 
merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ;  that  all 
those  foul  words  were  intended  for  "  no 
abuse — none,    'pon   honour;"  that  you  be- 


cellent  receipt  for  setting  a  silly  bird's  W'weii  the  Editor  and  his  crew  to  be  "all 
tongue  agoing,  yet  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  1  honourable  men,"  and  merely  "dispraised 
himself  could  never  hit  upon  an  expedient  1  them  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked 
for  keeping  a  fool's  tongue  quiet;  in  our  j  might  not  fall  in  love  with  them;"  for  you 
degenerate  days,  the  experiment  has  been  there  say,  (October,  1827,)  "  We  have  no 
tried,  by  making  him  /wv  pretty  smartly  for  hesitation  in  declaring  that  we  know  no- 
the  exercise  of  it;  hut  even  this  does  not  1  thing  of  I\lr.  Waklej'-  personally,  nor  of 
always  succeed,  especially  when  he  prates  1  any  circumstances  which  can  justify  tlie 
upon  paper.  There  is  an  animal  still  more  |  above  allegations,  &:c.,  and  that  we  believe 
inveterate  in  the  use  of  the  language  which  j  the  said  allegations  to  be  without  founda- 
God  has  endowed  him  with,  than  even  the  tion  ;"  in  other  words,  you  declare  pub- 
fool  who  writes  "  Scrihhier"  at  the  end  of  licly,  in  1827,  that  the  vile,  abusive,   and 


Ilia  name.  "  Am  I  not  thine  ass,"  was  the 
jiitliy  annunciation  which  it  once  required 
a  miracle  to  extort  from  him,  hut  which  it 
would  now  be  miraculous  indeed  for  any  one 


scandalous  language  which  you  used  in 
1826,  was  as  false  as  it  was  abominable,  and 
that  in  addition  to  cul;)rits,  convicted  and 
punished  oflenders  against  the  laws  of  your 
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country;  you  are,  by  your  own  admission, 
tmiUcioui  Liars  of  the  iiist  ningnitude  I  and  for 
tliis  chariicler  you  li-.ive  paid  sevkn  ]iun- 
DRKD  POUNDS  of  lawful  money  of  tlie  realm  ; 
verily  you  have  bought  a  good  pennyworth, 
and  may  you  make  the  most  of  it ;  consum- 
mate the  deed  by  putting  yourself  to  the 
small  extra  charee  of  a  halter,  and  commit 
suicide  in  self-defence  !  for  never  again  can 
you  hold  u]^  your  head  before  men. 

If  you  believed  what  you  asserted  in  1826, 
you  must  have  believed  the  same  in  1827,  for 
nothing  had  occurred  to  change  your  belief. 
If  you  did  not  believe  your  assertions  of  1826, 
how  dared  you,  as  an  honest  man,  (setting 
the  prudence  of  the  thing  aside,)  to  make 
them  !  And  if  you  stilt  believe  them,  the  Lord 
avert  from  you  "  the  deep  damnution'  of  your 
recantation — in  "  the  catalogue"  you  may 
still  "  go  for  a  man," 

"  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels, 

spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,   and   demi-wolves, 

are  ycleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs," 

]iut,  like  Cain,  you  will  carry  your  curse 
about  with  you,  and  pay  dearly  for  the  pri- 
vilege. 

Castigator. 
Lisbon,  April  20. 

P.S.  I  do  "  love  to  see  the  engineer  hoist 
by  his  own  petard."  In  turningtop.  584,  un- 
der the  head  "  Hospital  Reports,"  I  find, 
"  We  shall  not  condescend  to  argue  with 
these  petty  tyrants  (some  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  have  prohibited  you  from  the 
publication  of  their  cases).  They  dare  not 
allow  records  of  practice  to  see  the  light, 
unless  manufoctured  by  themselves,  &c. 
They  are  on  the  eve  of  auniliilation,  and 
even  the  short  span  of  their  worthless  existence 
will  surely  be  embittered  by  the  complete 
frustration  of  their  foeble,  selfish,  and  wichris- 
tiun  endeavours  to  cramp  the,  &c.  Let  them 
not  (the  reporting  students)  be  intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  a  few  individuals,  whose 
niter  and  rechless  disregard  for  all  public 
utility,  for  all  honourable  distinction,  in  short, 
for  all  things  but  selfish,  paltry,  pitiable  pelf, 
&c.  Students,  &c.  are  under  no  obligation 
to  consult  the  opinion  or  solicit  the  sanc- 
tion of  moles !  who  hate  the  light,  oi'  incubi ! ! 
&c.,  of  upas  trees'. !  (S;c.,  oi' vampires !!  &c. ;  in 
line,  of  a  few  remnants  of  vandalism  ! !  !  &:c. 

Now  bad  we,  who  have  always  been  in  the 
babit  of  "  calling  things  by  their  right 
names,"  a  spade  being  to  us  a  spade  all  the 
world  over;  had  we,  I  say,  written  the 
above,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  it ; 
but  tliat  you,  the  chaste,  the  mild,  the  gen- 
tlemanlike editor  of  the  Chirurgical,  that 
you,  ia  whose  mouth  sugar  would  hardly 


have  melted,  should  liavc  "  condescended" 
to  call  men  "  moles" — "  incubi" — "  vam- 
pires"— "  upas  trees" — "  unworthy  of  ex- 
istence"—  "  unchristian" — "  dishonour- 
able," &c,,  and  that  I  should  happen  to 
have  stumbled  upon  this  petit  morceau,  and 
to  have  introduced  it  afresh  to  your  recol- 
lection, in  the  same  columns  with  your 
never-to-be-forgotten,  "  To  thoie  whom  it 
may  concerii,"  with  its  meek,  lamb-like  ad- 
juncts of  "  libellers"' — "  robbers" — "  out- 
casts"— "  slanderers" — "  jiilferers' — "  pan- 
ders"— "  preyers  upon  garbage" — cnm  tnul- 
tis  aliis — is  certainly  something  rather  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  what  will  you  say,  or  more 
properly,  what  will  those  say  who  are  to  pass 
judgment  upon  you,  and  from  whose  sentence 
there  is  no  appeal,  when  out  of  vour  own 
MOUTH,  and  at  page  364  of  this  same  Num- 
ber, I  convict  you  of  "  bullying,  defama- 
tory, and  blackguard  language,"  (your  own 
words,)  "  such  as  threatens  to  place  the 
medical  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
on  a  level  with  that  which  it  obtains  in 
Spain,"  6k;c,  It  does  behove  you,  indeed, 
(your  own  words  again,)  "  To  reflect  that 
j  you  belong  to  a  profession  which  has  bera 
termed  liberal ;"  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
(still  your  own  words,)  "  'i'hat  these  terms 
can  continue  long  to  be  applied  by  a  public 
which  witnesi-es  with  astonishment  the  de- 
grading scenes  which  every  day  occur  ia 
what  used  to  be  called  medical  literature, 
(i.  e.  writing  men  down  panders,  pilfereis, 
ittcubi,  vampires,  &c.,)  but  which  now  more 
resembles  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  gla- 
diators, than  the  sober  discussions  of  science, 
(i.  e.  did  this  oaf,  page  r>S2,  ever  happen, 
kc.\)  It  can  indeed  ('  I  thank  thee,  Jew, 
for  teaching  me  the  word')  no  longer  be  said 
of  medical  science  (in  the  garb  of  the  Chi- 
rurgical,) that,  emoUit  mores  nee  sinit  esse 
feros ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ferocious  epi- 
demic which  has  lately  pervaded,  &c.  (vide 
'  To  those  whom  it  may  concern,'  and  '  Hos- 
pital Reports,')  appears,  like  Circe's  wand,  to 
have  converted  men  into  brutes  ;"  and  with 
you,  and  in  your  own  identical  words  still, 
we  join  in  the  "  hope  that  the  good  sense 
of  Englishmen  will  ultimately  repress  this 
terrible  revolution  in  the  manners  and  con- 
duct of  medical  men  ;"  and,  ia  words  of 
our  own,  that  the  editor  of  the  late  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  may,  without  delay,  be 
brought  to  the  tribunal  which  he  has  himself 
erected — may  be  tried  by  bis  own  individual 
and  sole  evidence  —  condemned,  dog  like, 
to  devour  his  own  vomit,  and  "  tlie  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  his  soul ! ! !" 
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CASE  OF  STRANGULATED   VENTRAL  HERNIA 

OPERATION    13  Y    MR.   BRANSDV    COOPER, — 
DEATH. 

Wm.  Cartwright,  ffitat.  3(5,  a  stout  and 
muscular  man,  of  pugilistic  renown,  was 
admitted  into  Luke's  Ward  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  the  6th  of  June,  under  the  care  of 
the  Junior  surgeon. 

The  patient  stated,  that  about  twelve 
months  since  the  hernia  appeared  as  a  small 
swelling,  situated  on  tlie  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen,  r.nd  tliat  it  readily  disappeared  on 
pressure.  Under  his  ordinary  occupations 
(being  a  labouring  man)  it  had  gradually  in- 
creased ;  but  as  it  was  always  easily  reduced, 
it  had  not  been  productive  of  any  serious  in- 
convenience. On  Wednesday  last,  when  em- 
ployed at  his  daily  labour,  the  hernia  be- 
came protruded  to  a  considerable  size,  and 
its  protrusion  was  accompanied  with  so 
much  pain,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
bis  work.  He  attempted  to  reduce  the 
swelling,  but  could  not  succeed  ;  the  pain 
continued  all  night,  so  tliat  he  could  scarce- 
ly rest,  and  he  had  no  evacuation  from  liis 
bowels  till  Thursday  afternoon,  when  nausea 
and  vomiting  came  on.  A  surgeon  was 
then  sent  for,  who  Ided  Jiim  to  the  amount 
of  36  ounces,  and  used  the  taxis,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. The  tumour  was  at  this  time  ten- 
der to  the  touch,  and  very  tense.  Leeclies 
were  applied,  and  some  cathartic  medicines 
were  administered.  JVo  evucuatinn  was  ob- 
tained from  the  bowels,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  man  being  much  worse, 
was  sent  to  the  Hospital. 

At  the  time  of  his  admission,  the  counte- 
nance was  excessively  anxious  ;  the  features 
were  sunk,  and  the  cheeks  flushed.  The 
tongue  was  furred,  and  the  skin  hot ;  the 
forehead  and  palms  of  the  hands  were  be- 
dewed with  a  clammy  perspiration,  and  the 
pulse  was  small,  quick,  and  thready.  The  her- 
nial tumour  was  of  considerable  size,  beinc 
nearly  as  large  as  two  fists.  The  hernial 
tumour  became  protruded  on  the  left  side 
of  the  liuea  alba,  and  just  above  the  umhi. 
licus.  It  was  exquisitely  lense  and  tender 
to  the  touch.  The  skin  covering  it  had  a 
shining  appearance,  and  there  was  some 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  generallj-.  lit 
had  constant  nausea,  distressing  vomiting, 
and  occasional  hiccup. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  urgent  nature 
of  the  symj):oais,  it  was  at  once  determined 
that  an  operation  should  be  performed,  to 
which  the  man  readily  consented. 

'Ihe  operation  was  commenced  by  making 
the  7,  incision ;  the  different  coverings  ot 
the  heruia  were  successively   divided,  and 


the  hernial  sac  opened.  The  contents  proved 
to  be  intestinal.  Considerable  effusion  had 
taken  place,  the  intestine  was  of  a  dark 
chocolate  colour,  and  a  small  ecchymosed 
spot  was  observable.  The  stricture,  which 
was  chiefly  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  sac, 
was  twice  divided.  As  it  was  feared  that  gan- 
grene had  already  commenced,  it  was  thought 
most  expedient  to  allow  the  strangulated 
portion  to  remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and 
in  case  the  gut  should  give  way,  the  man 
would  have  the  chance  of  saving  his  life, 
although  with  an  artificial  anus.  The  ope- 
ration was  finished  by  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed. 

He  was  ordered  to  take  two  drachms  of 
tlie  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  spearmint  water 
eveiy  hour,  until  the  bowels  were  freely 
opened.  After  the  two  first  doses,  the  sto- 
mach rejected  the  medicine.  Instead  of 
salts  being  given  in  aqua  mentha;  viridis, 
they  were  administered  in  peppermint  wa- 
ter, but  with  the  same  effect.  A  commoa 
glyster  was  injected.  In  the  evening  the 
glyster  was  repeated,  but  no  evacuation 
followed. 

7.  The  patient  has  passed  a  restless  night. 
He  complains  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  pulse  is 
104,  and  sliarp  ;  the  tongue  furred,  and  the 
countenance  anxious,  but  less  sunk ;  the 
skin  hot.  He  has  had  no  evacuation  from 
his  bowels.  The  common  enema  was  re- 
peated three  limes,  but  no  evacuation  fol- 
lowed. The  vitriolated  infusion  of  mint  was 
given,  but  the  stomach  rejected  it  imme- 
diately ;  it  was  therefore  discontinued.  No 
bleeding  ordered. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day  the  patient 
pased  a  small  qnantit}'  of  fascal  matter,  pro- 
bably some  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum. 
The  abdomen  was  fomented,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  take  two  grains  of  calomel,  with 
half  a  grain  of  opium,  every  two  hours.  In 
the  evening  he  became  exceedingly  restless, 
and  the  pills  were  discontinued,  having 
taken  but  three.     Still  no  blood  abstracted. 

8.  The  patient  has  slept  a  good  deal 
during  the  night.  The  tongue  is  less  fur- 
red ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  lower  ; 
the  pulse  at  92,  and  softer;  the  abdomen 
inucli  less  tender  ;  and  the  countenance  de- 
cidedly improved.  He  was  ordered  to  take 
two  grains  of  calomel,  with  one  grain  and 
i  half  of  opium,  every  two  hours. 

9.  On  incjuiry  this  morning,  we  find  that, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  the  bowels  were 
lather  copiously  evacuated.  After  he  had 
taken  two  of  the  pills  he  fell  asleep,  and  had 
passed  a  good  night.  The  skin  is  now 
scarcely  above  the  natural  temperature ; 
the  tongue  is  much  cleaner;  the  pulse  is 
38,  soft  and  compressible ;  and  there  is 
sowewhat  less  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 
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In  the  course  of  the  day  the  dressiness  were 
carefully  removed,  in  order  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  wound,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
layer  of  adhesive  matter  had  been  thrown 
out,  whicli  completely  covered  the  intestine, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  gut  was  discernible. 
Perfect  quietude,  and  a  strictly  spare  diet, 
were  enjoined.  No  medicines  were  pre- 
scribed for  him. 

About  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  same  day, 
(Monday,)  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  a 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  state  of 
alarming  collapse  supervened.  The  counte- 
nance became  anxious  and  pallid  ;  the  fea- 
tures shrunk;  the  pulse  small,  quick,  and 
thready  ;  the  extremities  cold  ;  the  respi- 
ration hurried ;  and  an  unusual  coldness 
and  dampness  of  the  surface.  Tlie  abdo- 
men, though  excessively  painful,  was  not 
so  when  compressed  by  the  hand,  but  rather 
became  easier,  which  led  to  the  belief  that 
ulceration  of  the  gut  had  taken  place  and 
that  extravasation  of  fieces  had  been  the 
result.  The  patient  was  exceedingly  rest- 
less, and  was  constantly  throwing  his  arms 
about  tlie  bed.  His  body  emitted  a  most 
peculiar  cadaverous  smell,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently sinking.  Brandy  and  wine  were  or- 
dered to  be  given  him  at  intervals.  He 
lingered  out  till  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
when  he  expired. 

Inspectio  Cadaveris. 

On  dilating  the  wound,  and  exposing  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  there  were  marks 
of' the  mnst  intense  peritoneal  injiammation  hav - 
iug  existed.  The  intestines  were  much  con- 
gested ;  the  sides  of  the  knuckle  of  the  gut, 
which  had  formed  the  hernia,  were  glued 
together  by  adhesive  matter  ;  on  opening 
it,  a  small  spot  of  superficial  ulceration  was 
found,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  gangrene. 
The  peritoneal  inflammation  had  gone  on  to 
such  an  extent,  that  not  less  than  a  gallon 
of  fluid,  in  which  were  floating  large  flakes 
of  coaguiable  lymph,  was  eftused.  The  great 
omentum  was  much  shortened,  and  there 
were  other  signs  of  chronic  peritonitis  hav- 
ing existed.  'I'he  liver  was  enlarged,  and  on 
cutting-  into  it  several  small  abscesses  were 
found. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


ANEURISM    OF    THE    TEMPOIIAI.    AnTEUY. — 
OPERATION  BY   MR.  GREEN. 

TiiF.  operation  of  tying  the  temporal  ar- 
tery was  performed  on  Friday  the  14th,  by 
Mr.  Green,  in  a  case  of  temporal  varicose 
aneurism,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 


George  PascuU,  wtat.  '2R,  was  admitted 
into  Edward's  Ward,  under  the  care  of  J)r. 
Scott,  on  account  of  pains  in  the  liuihs.  A 
few  days  after  Lis  admission,  he  complained 
of  uneasiness  about  the  left  temple,  from 
a  small  tumour  having  rapidly  enlarged,  and 
inconsequence,  Mr.  Green's  attention  was 
directed  to  the  case.  Upon  examination, 
there  appeared  to  be  considerable  dilatation, 
of  the  artery  from  above  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  extending  up- 
wards about  three  inches,  at  which  extre- 
mity was  a  small  aneurismal  sac,  that  could 
not  be  emptied  by  pressure.  It  appears, 
that  about  five  years  ago,  the  patient  was 
cupped  on  tlie  temple  and  the  aitery  scari- 
fied, from  which  there  was  profuse  hremor- 
rhage.  Pressure  was  applied,  and  the  wound 
soon  healed  ;  but  a  lew  days  after,  a  small 
tumour  of  about  the  size  of  a  garden  pea, 
was  observed  on  the  forehead,  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  burst,  attended  with 
considerable  bleeding.  Pressure  was  again 
applied  on  the  artery,  and  the  man  recom- 
mended to  have  it  divided,  which  operation, 
we  presume,  was  intended  to  be  performed, 
but  in  the  space  of  a  month  the  tumour 
again  formed  and  burst.  Pressure  was  ap- 
plied, and  for  some  time  kept  up,  until  the 
wound  healed. 

From  this  time,  the  artery  gradually  en- 
larged ;  and  until  the  man's  admittance  into 
the  Hospital  (a  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,) 
the  only  inconvenience  he  had  felt  was  from 
the  noise  of  the  artery  pulsating,  whicli  at 
times  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from 
sleeping. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  first 
tying  both  the  artery  and  vein  immediately 
above  the  zygomatic  process,  dissecting  out 
a  part  of  the  dilated  artery  and  tumour, 
and  applying  ligatures  to  two  branches  into 
wliich  the  temporal  artery  divided  superiorly. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  retained  to- 
gether by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  over 
which  a  compress  of  lint  was  placed. 


TEJIPonARY    PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LOWEP.  EX- 
TREMITIES, RESULTING  FROM  INJURY. 

John  State,  atat.  4,  was  admitted  into 
Luke's  Ward,  on  the  7th  of  June,  with  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  It 
appeared,  that  in  crossing  a  street  he  slip- 
ped up,  and  fell  with  his  back  against  the 
curb-stone  of  the  pavement.  Upon  exami- 
nation, it  was  found  that  the  parts,  from 
the  crista  of  the  ilium  downwards  on  each 
side,  were  completely  devoid  both  of  sen- 
sibility and  power  of  motion  ;  a  shar|i-point- 
ed  probe  was  introduced  into  the  leg,  with- 
out the  boy  manifesting  any  signs  of  pain. 

The  boy  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  in 
the  forenoon,  soon  after  the  accident;  he 
was  cupped  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  dose 
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of  liouse-medicine  administered,  an^d  tlie 
urine  drawn  off.  On  tlie  following  morn- 
ing the  paralysis  was  entirely  gone,  and  the 
boy  was  dismissed  from  the  Hospital  cured, 
on  the  l'2th. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


On  Tuesday,  June  10th,  IMr.  Lawrence 
amputated  the  thigh  of  a  woman,  aged  4.). 
The  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital, 
May  16,  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  about  two  inches  above  the 
ankle  joint.  The  leg  was  placed  upon  its 
side  in  the  semi-flexed  position  ;  but  the 
patient  became  so  restless  that  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  a  few  days,  to  change  it  for 
the  straight  position,  and  the  limb  was 
placed  in  a  fracture-box.  Inflammation  of 
the  leg  sujjervened ;  leeches  were  repeatedly 
applied ;  but  it  terminated  in  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  foot,  and  lower  part  of 
the  limb  ;  the  broken  end  of  the  fibula  be- 
came exposed,  and  there  was  copious  dis- 
charge of  matter.  The  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient was  much  reduced ;  but  by  the  free 
use  of  wine,  ammonia,  and  nutritious  diet, 
she  rallied,  and  her  pulse  became  quick  and 
moderately  strong  ;  the  tongue  was  clean 
and  moist,  and  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach tolerably  good.  Extensive  suppura- 
tion was,  however,  still  going  on,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  fistulous  openings  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg.  Mr.  Lawrence  now 
proposed  the  removal  of  the  limb,  as  afford- 
ing the  only  prospect  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
patient ;  observing,  that  the  circumstances 
which  were  favourable  to  this  measure  were, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  state  of  the  pulse 
and  tongue,  and  the  absence  of  that  excite- 
ment wliich  is  generally  observed  in  cases 
of  this  description,  and  which  often  conti- 
nues after  the  removal  of  the  limb.  The  leg 
■was  removed  above  tlie  knee,  by  the  circu- 
lar incision.  There  was  very  little  blood 
lost  during  the  operation.  '1  wo  grains  of 
opium  were  given  immediately  afterwards, 
and  repeated  at  bed-time  ;  it  produced  rest 
and  some  sleep.  Brandy  and  water,  and 
ammonia,  were  given  at  short  intervals.  Slie 
grew  more  feeble,  and  expired  on  the  fol- 
lowing da}^ 


LONDON  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Members  of  this  Society  assembled 
by  adjournment  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at 
Mr.  \ouatt'3,  when  F.  C.  Cherrj',  Esq.,  was 
unanimously  called  to  tiie  chair. 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  election 
of  officers  was  postponed  to  Tuesday  evening 
next,  June  Hi,  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the 
Society  will  again  assemble  at  Mr.  Der- 
mott's  theatre,  Little  Windmill  Street. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  several  in- 
teresting discussions  took  place,  and  some 
morbid  specimens  exhibited,  amongst  which 
was  the  brain  of  a  horse  having  two  large 
tumours  growing  from  it  ;  the  history  of 
the  case  will  be  detailed  on  the  next  even- 
ing. This  specimen  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Rogers. 

I'he  Society  has  commenced  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances,  and  we  hope; 
that  the  Members  of  the  Veterinary  pro- 
fession will  give  it  their  most  ardent 
support. 


ENGLISH  PHYSICIANS  IN  PARIS. 

To  the  Editor  ofTnz  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  article  you  extracted  from  the 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  giving  the  report  of 
a  trial  for  defamation,  brought  by  jMessrs. 
Roberts  and  Langeois,  against  thirteen 
English  physicians,  and  in  which  they 
were  adjudged  to  pay  five  thousand  francs 
damages,  with  costs,  and  to  be  placarded 
on  the  walls  of  Paris,  as  defamers,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  slight  consequence  to  the  medical 
character  of  our  countrymen  abroad,  mo- 
rally and  jjrofessionally.  What  would  be 
said  in  this  country,  if  thirteen  physicians 
combined,  or  rather  conspired,  had  written, 
what  seamen  call  a  round  robin  to  an  au- 
thority, such  as  that  of  an  ambassador  ; 
which  deprives  an  innocent  man  of  bis  fair 
professional  exertions,  and  causes  him  to 
stand  in  obloquy,  if  not  sent  out  of  the 
country  iu  which  he  is  domiciled  i  W  ould 
not  our  blood  curdle  with  indignation  1  and 
should  we  not  instantly  appeal  to  twelve 
honest  men,  (not  physicians,)  to  remedy 
such  civil  injury,  as  we  would  to  the  free 
exercise  of  The  Lancet,  to  scarify  every 
such  depraved  professional  delinquent! 
Upon  what  plea  is  all  this  done  ^  ^Vlij', 
because  thei)  suspect  that  Mr.  Roberts  is 
cognizant  of  an  article  in  the  French  paper 
L'Hygi^,  imputing  some  per  centage  un- 
derstanding between  them  and  a  French  , 
pharmacien  ;  at  least  such  is  their  ostensi- 
ble plea.  Mr.  Bartlie,  the  French  counsel 
on  this  trial,  aware  that  our  country  vomits 
forth  upon  the  French  shore  jiractitioners, 
as  well  as  subjects,  whom  our  public  weal 
can  well  dispense  with,  particularly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Dr.  B.  the  leader  of 
the  junta,  and  certainly  if  one  half  of  what  is 
published  ia  haad-bills,  ixc.  of  that  indivi- 
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dual  in  tliis  country,  and  at  Paris,  be  true, 
he  must  be  a  coiisumuiate  blockhead. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  1  have  reason  to  know, 
that  Mr.  Roberts  is  an  open,  warm-hearted, 
inoffensive  man  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  Ids  con- 
duct is  forbearing  to  others,  feels  and  re- 
sents an  injury  to  himself,  in  a  mode  or 
measure  that  a  cold,  calculating,  phlegma- 
tic uiau  would  say  was  not  within  discreet 
bounds,  seeing  the  great  disparity  against 
him  of  thirteen  to  one  :  still,  in  a  foreign 
land,  he  has  displayed  an  admirable  degree 
of  public  spirit.  Finally,  it  is  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  such  a  host  of  men,  calling 
themselves  physicians,  should  be  exhibited 
in  so  degrading  a  light  to  the  French  public ; 
and,  under  the  guise  of  exercising  a  liberal 
profession,  pursuing  a  spirit  of  hostility 
and  revenge  against  a  brother  practitioner, 
for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than  that 
his  success  in  practice  comes  into  conflict 
with  their  base  and  monopolizing  avarice. 

R.I. 


CASE  OF  STniCTURED  VAGINA,  FOLtOWING 
EXTENSIVE  LACERATION  DURING  PARTU- 
RITION.  SUBSEQUENT     PREGNANCY     AND 

SAFE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  PATIENT.* 

Dr.  James  M'Naughton,  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relates  the  interest- 
ing case  of  an  unfortunate  female,  who,  hav- 
ing in  a  labour  of  extreme  difticulty  suffered 
laceration  of  the  vagina  and  bladder,  reco- 
vered with  such  a  cicatrization  of  the  parts 
as  almost  obliterated  the  vagina.  Never- 
theless, at  the  end  of  eight  years  she  be- 
came pregnant,  and  went  through  the  usual 
period  of  gestation,  at  the  end  of  which  Dr. 
M'Naughton  was  called  to  attend  lier.  On 
examination  there  was  found  a  firm  cicatrix 
of  cartilaginous  hardness,  situated  two 
inches  from  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  At  the 
upper  part,  near  the  symphysis  pubis,  there 
was  a  small  perforation  leading  to  tlie  ute- 
rus ;  beyond  the  cicatrix,  the  vagina  was 
ascertained  to  be  natural.  After  some  de- 
lay the  doctor  divided  the  stricture  lateral- 
ly, on  both  sides,  and  introduced  his  finger 
to  the  OS  tincffi,  which  he  found  dilated. 
As  the  labour  progressed,  and  the  cicatrix 
was  rendered  tense  by  the  head  of  the 
child,  which  presented  favourably,  the  ori- 
fice of  the  cicatrix  was  still  further  dilated 
by  incising  its  margin  slightly  in  seve- 
ral places.  At  length  it  became  much  di- 
lated, and  Dr.  M'Naughton  flattered  him- 
self that   a  living  child  might  be   born. — 
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The  pelvis,  liowevcr,  beinpf  preternatu- 
rally  small,  the  head  became  immove- 
ably  locked,  and  he  was  compelled  to  the 
use  of  instruments.  'I'he  forceps  being  in- 
admissible, and  the  vettis  proving  ineffec- 
tual, the  crotchet  was  the  dernier  re- 
source. The  calvarium  liaving  been  broken 
up,  and  the  brain  removed,  there  was 
still  great  difficulty  in  moving  the  head. 
At  lengtli  the  delivery  of  the  child  was  ef- 
fected, but  the  organs  of  the  mother  were 
so  much  injured  that  an  opening  between 
the  bladder  and  vagina  occurred,  and  the 
urine  distilling  ujiou  the  lacerated  parts 
produced  great  distress.  To  obviate  this 
evil  a  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, and  a  pledget  of  charpie  was  applied 
to  the  opening.  .Judicious  management  re- 
stored the  patient  to  health,  and  healed  the 
lacerated  septum. 

Professor  M'Naughton  thinks,  the  stric- 
ture in  this  case  was  so  complete,  that  in 
coition  not  a  particle  of  tlie  seminal  fluid 
could  have  reached  the  uterus. 


CASES    IN    MIDWIFERY. 

By  Richard  Long,  m.d.   Surgeon  to  the 
Arthurstown  Dispensary. 

Case  in  which  the  Body  of  the  Fatus  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Cranium ;  the  Head  remain- 
ing in  the  Womb. 

Ju  April,  1826,  Dr.  Long  was  called  to 
Mrs.  F.,  aged  thirty-four  years,  who  was  in 
her  fourth  accouchement,  lier  former  labours 
having  been  uncommonly  favourable  and 
quick.  She  had  been  in  labour  four  days  ; 
there  had  been  an  arm  presentation  ;  the 
arm  was  removed  ;  the  thorax  perforated  ; 
its  contents  evacuated,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  the  crotchet  had  been  passed 
through  the  thorax,  and  fixed  between  the 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebrse.  In 
this  position  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
the  gentleman  in  attendance,  a  powerfully 
strong  man  had  been  used  four  hours  to 
accomplish  delivery  without  effect.  On 
Dr.  Long's  visit,  the  uterine  action  con- 
tinued so  foroible  as  to  preclude  any  at- 
tempt at  turning  with  safety  ;  it  was  also 
clear  that  delivery  could  not  be  accom- 
plished while  the  body  and  head  of  the 
child  remained  in  the  present  posture  ;  he 
therefore  sought  for  the  other  arm,  which 
was  removed,  and  immediately  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  body  was  expelled  with 
violence  ;  but,  to  his  great  dismay,  the  head 
was  separated,  and  remained  within  the 
uterus.  Before  the  uterus  had  time  to  con- 
tract. Dr.  Long  introduced  his  hand,  and 
firmly  fixed  the  head  against  the  side  of  the 
uterus,  his  colleague  at  the  same  time 
steadying  it  by  external  pressure  ;  the  head 
was  then  perforated,  and  extraction  accom- 
plished by  the  crotchet. 
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In  June,  13^7,  Dr.  Long  was  again  called 
to  the  same  patient,  ■\vbo  had  been  some 
hours  before  delivered,  naturally,  of  a  still- 
born child  ;  the  placenta  was  retained  with- 
out hemorrhage.  On  examination,  a  firm 
houi-glass  contraction  was  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  uterus ;  this,  however,  was 
nottlie  cause  of  the  placenta  being  retained, 
as  it  was  found  firmly  adherent  near  the 
fundus  uteri,  and  required  a  tedious  exer- 
tion with  the  fingers  to  eft'ect  its  separation 
piece  by  piece.  The  part  of  the  uterus  to 
which  tlie  placenta  adhered  had  a  gristly 
semi-cartilaginous  feel. 

This  woman  appeared  to  go  on  well  for 
several  days  after  her  contioement,  but, 
from  some  mismanagement,  peritoneal  in- 
flammation was  produced,  by  which  she  was 
carried  off. 

Case  of  Uterine  Hismorrhage. — In  Novem- 
ber, 1827,  Dr.  Long  was  requested  to  visit 
Mrs.  W.,  aged  39  years,  who  had  been  deli- 
vered two  hours  before  of  her  eighth  child. 
She  was,  to  all  appearance,  dead  ;  there  was 
110  perceptible  pulsation  or  breathing,  ex- 
cept a  slight  convulsive  heaving  of  the 
chest ;  the  eyelids  were  half  opened,  and 
tlie  eyes  turned  up,  as  in  instances  of  recent 
death ;  the  lips  were  colourless,  the  face 
cold  and  clammy,  and  the  extremities  quite 
cold.  On  examination,  the  uterus  was  found 
flaccid  and  uucontracted,  and  the  woman 
drenched  in  blood.  The  placenta  had  been 
removed. 

The  hand  was  instantly  passed  into  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  and,  by  frequent  friction 
of  its  inner  surface,  muscular  contraction 
was  excited.  The  nostrils  were  stimulated 
by  hartshorn,  and  warm  wine  and  hartshorn 
were  poured  down  the  throat,  apparently 
without  any  effort  of  deglutition  by  the  pa- 
tient. Warmth  was  applied  to  the  extre- 
mities, and  a  large  sheet,  quadrupled,  and 
wetted  in  the  coldest  spring  water,  was 
placed  over  the  abdomen.  For  some  hours, 
the  success  of  those  means,  nlthougli 
steadily  persevered  in,  appeared  extremely 
doubtful.  As  the  uterine  action,  however, 
was  restored,  the  vital  spark  appeared  to 
rekindle,  and  animation  was  slowly  but 
perfectly  established.  After  several  weeks 
of  suffering  from  extreme  debility,  the  pa- 
tient was  able  to  resume  the  care  of  her 
domestic  affairs. 


inquietude,  the  other  endeavours  to  cheer 
her  by  all  the  kind  attention  she  can  per- 
form towards  her  mamma,  or  daughter,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  and  when  labour  actually 
takes  place,  they  both  repair  to  a  box, 
which  serves  them  for  a  bed,  and,  placing 
their  backs  against  the  opposite  sides, 
Madame  Accoucheur  places  her  paws 
against  the  abdomen  of  her  patient,  and 
continues  the  operation  of  kneading  and 
rubbing  her  until  a  kitten  is  passing  the 
OS  exlernum.  Then  she  changes  her  mode  of 
attention,  and  assists  in  bringing  forth  the 
young  one,  in  a  manner  which  instinct  in- 
forms her  is  most  calculated  to  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  birth  ! — 3Ied.  Rep. 
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FELINE    OBSTl'THICS. 

There  are  two  female  cats,  mother  and 
daughter,  dwelling  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
sculptor  of  first-rate  eminence,  in  the  west 
end  of  town.  They  are  by  no  means  kindly 
disposed  towards  each  other ;  rather  the 
contrary,  excepting  on  particular  occasions, 
which  are  their  respective  ])eriods  of  partu- 
rition.   So  sooa  as  oae  exhibits  parturient 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dn.  Bi.rNDEii.'s  Lectures  on  Midwifery 
will  be  resumed  in  a  week  or  two,  and  will 
be  comi)leted  in  the  present  volume. 

Others  ia  our  next. 
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LECTURES    ON    VEGETABLE 
CHEMISTRY, 

BY 

PROFESSOR  BRANDE. 

Delivered    at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
JBritain. 

Lecture  XLVI. 

There  is  a  substance  supposed  to  exist  in 
vegetables  as  a  distinct  principle,  to  which 
the  name  oi extractive  matter  has  been  given, 
and  when  we  come  to  examine  into  its  che- 
mical habitudes,  or  rather  into  those  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  it,  we  find  that  it  par- 
takes occasionally  of  the  one,  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  other  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables,  and  I  do  not  know,  therefore, 
nnder  which  head  to  advert  to  it.    It  is  de- 


scribed as  being  soluble  in  water  and  alka- 
lies, and  insoluble  in  aether;  but  you  must 
nat  confound  it  with  what,  in  pharmacj", 
is  called  extractive  matter. 

The  hitter  principle  is  another  substance 
obtained  from  vegetable  substances,  and 
it  may  be  fairl}'  regarded  as  one  of  their 
proximate  principles.  Lignin  is  the  in- 
soluble substance  remaining  after  the  vege- 
table matter  has  been  extracted  from  the 
woody  fibre,  so  that,  ultimately,  a  woody 
fibrous  substance  remains,  not  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ajther.  Lignin  agrees,  in  its 
composition,  with  the  other  vegetable  prin- 
ciples, it  is  remarkable  for  its  difficult  solu- 
bility, and  is  therefore  particularly  unfit 
for  nutrition  ;  it  exists  more  or  less  in  most 
vegetable  products,  and  may  be  considered 
as  making  up  the  main  bulk  of  the  vegeta- 
ble tribe  generally.  On  the  solubility  of 
vegetables,  their  nutritive  powers  are  con- 
sidered principally  to  depend,  and  in  the 
table  which  you  see  here  of  some  esculent 
plants,  and  roots,  and  grains,  their  relative 
proportions  of  soluble  and  nutritive  matter, 
contained  in  1000  parts  of  each  of  the  sub- 
stances named,  are  set  down  : — 


One  Thousand 
Parts. 

Soluble  or 
Nutritive  Matter. 

955 
922 
743 
.574 
250 

98 

64 

42 

73 

Starch. 

765 

790 

641 

.501 

178 

3 

9 

7 

41 

Gluten. 

190 
60 
87 
35 
35 

2 
1 
8 

Saccharine 
Matter. 

Wheat    

Barley    

70 

Oats    

15 

Peas   

22 

Potatoes    

Carrots 

12 
95 

Swedish  Turnips  . . 
Common  Turnips . . 
Cabbage 

51 

34 

24 

So  that  jou  learn  from  this  table  which 
vegetable  substances  are  most  soluble,  which 
contain  most  gluten,  sugar,  and  starch  or  mu- 
cilage, and  we  can  thus  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  those  wltich  are  most  nutritive.  Tlie 
loss  of  weight  in  each  is  referable  to  water, 
and  inert  vegetable  matter,  possessed  of  the 

No.  25il, 


properties  of  woody  fibre.  You  see  that 
the  loss  is  comparatively  trifling  in  the 
\vht;at,  whilst  cabbage,  turnips,  and  carrots 
suffer  a  very  serious  diminution,  showing 
that  their  weight  is  principally  made  up  of 
water. 

Tannin  is  the  astringent  matter,  which  ia 
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oLtained  by  steeping  catechu  in  cold  water  ; 
catechu  being  the  extract  of  an  acacia,  or 
of  the  extractive  matter,  rather,  obtained 
from  it.  Oak  bark  derives  its  astringfency 
from  the  considerable  quantity  of  tannin 
wliich  it  contains,  and  all  substances,  fit  for 
■what  is  called  tannin^',  contain  this  mate- 
rial. One  distinguishing  property  of  tan- 
nin is  its  power  of  precipitating  animal  jelly, 
so  that  if  you  take  a  solution  of  glue,  or 
isinglass,  or  any  of  the  common  forms  of 
jell  J,  and  add  a  ve<^etable  infusion  sup- 
posed to  contain  tannin,  an  insoluble  preci- 
pitate will  be  thrown  down,  as  you  see  by 
this  experiment.  In  galls  there  is  a  very 
large  quantity  of  tannin,  but  it  is  combined 
with  gallic  acid  and  other  matters,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  it  pure,  you  must  have  re- 
course to  bruised  grape  seeds,  which,  when 
digested  in  cold  water,  afford  tannin  tole- 
rably pure. 

The  composition  of  tannin  is  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  tan  in  any  substance,  you 
must  take  a  certain  measure  of  any  astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusion,  and  immerse  a 
piece  of  dry,  clean,  and  well-washed  skin 
into  it;  this  will  absorb  all  the  tan,  and  if 
you  then  dry  the  skin  you  will  learn,  by  its 
increased  weij^ht,  the  quantity  of  tan  con- 
tained in  the  infusion.  Tan  may  be  formed 
artificially,  by  digesting  charcoal  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  ;  the  charcoal  is  ultimately  dis- 
solved ;  it  combines  with  the  elements  of 
the  acid,  and  by  evaporation,  a  quantity  of 
an  ash-coloured  substance  is  obtained,  which 
has  all  the  leading  properties  of  natural 
tan  ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  the  artificial  tan  is  not  afterwards 
decomposable  by  nitric  acid,  whereas  the 
natural  tan  is. 

Colnuring  matter  exists  in  a  great  number 
of  vegetables,  but  we  cannot  fix  upon  any 
peculiar  chemical  substances  to  which  the 
name  of  colouring  matter  can  be  given  ;  it 
seems,  sometimes,  to  be  in  the  starch,  and 
mucilage,  and  so  on.  Now,  the  chemical 
history  of  colouring  matter  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  connected  with  the  arts  of  dyeing 
and  calico  printing,  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  you  an  outline  of  them. 

First,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  art 
of  dyeing,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  in 
immersing  a  piece  of  goods  of  any  kind  into 
a  coloured  bath.  If  you  make  a  solution  of 
indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  dip  a  piece  of 
.silk  into  it,  that  silk  will  come  out  blue, 
and  it  will  retain  its  colour  after  it  has 
been  washed  ;  but  if  you  immerse  a  piece 
of  cotton  into  it,  the  colouring  matter  might 
be  washed  out  of  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
properly  dyed.  It  may  be  right  here  to 
observe,  that  the  diflerent  fibres,  or  struc- 
tures, usually  submitted  to  the  process  of 
dyeing,  possess  different  attractions  for  co- 


louring matter ;  so  that,  if  you  dip  woollen 
cloths,  silk,  and  cotton,  or  hemp,  succes- 
sively into  solution  of  indigo,  they  will  all 
come  out  blue  ;  but  the  most  colour  will  be 
retained  by  the  wool,  next  by  the  silk,  and 
the  least  by  the  vegetable  fibre  ;  indeed 
the  vegetable  fibre  will  not  retain  it  scarcely 
at  all,  at  least  it  may  be  readily  washed  out. 
You  will  observe,  then,  that  in  order  to  dye 
any  substance  permanently,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  instance,  to  impregnate 
it  with  a  body,  which  has  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  the  colouring  matter,  so  as  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  body  to  be  dyed.  There  are 
several  substances  of  this  kind,  but  none 
more  remarkable  than  aluminous  earth.  If 
you  make  an  infusion  of  madder,  or  cochi- 
neal, and  dip  into  it  a  piece  of  calico  which 
has  not  undergone  any  previous  prepara- 
tion, it  will  come  out  of  a  red,  or  yellow 
colour,  but  if  you  expose  it  to  the  air,  or 
wash  it  a  little,  the  colour  will  be  dissipated. 
If  you  previously  impregnate  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  alum,  you  find  that  a  portion 
of  the  aluminous  earth  is  retained  by  the 
fibre  of  the  calico,  and  that,  having  dipped 
it  in  the  colouring  matter,  you  may  wash  it 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  it  will  not  lose 
its  colour.  Alum  has  a  strong  attraction 
for  colouring  matter,  and  therefore,  if  you 
dip  a  piece  of  calico  so  prepared  into  a  bath 
of  colouring  matter,  the  colour  combines 
with  the  alum  and  the  fibre  of  the  stuff,  and 
is  thus  fixed,  or  rendered  permanent;  and 
the  substances  which  have  this  power  of 
fixing  colours  are  called  mordants  or  leases. 
Here  is  a  solution  of  cochineal,  to  which  I 
shall  add  a  small  quantity  of  alum  and  a 
little  ammonia ;  you  see  thus  the  alum  is 
precipitated,  and  carries  with  it  all  the 
colouring  matter,  leaving  the  fluid  colour- 
less, lu  the  arts  of  dyeing,  therefore,  you 
generally  find  that  the  goods  are  dipped  in 
certain  solutions,  previous  to  their  being 
submitted  to  the  colouring  matter ;  take  the 
dyeing  of  black  as  an  instance.  The  goods 
having  been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  galls, 
the  astringent  matter  combines  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  a  precipita- 
tion takes  place  of  a  black  matter,  which 
is  attracted  by  the  fibre,  and  the  matter  is 
said  to  be  dyed.  But  you  will  see  the 
value  of  mordants  better  in  the  process  of 
calico-printing  than  in  dyeing. 

Calico-printiiigis  the  art  of  dyeing  in  spots, 
or  patches  ;  here  you  see  a  piece  of  printed 
calico,  exhibiting  various  colours  and  pat- 
terns. Now,  the  whole  secret  of  this  con- 
sists in  applying  the  aluminous  mordants  to 
particular  spots  ;  the  whole  piece  is  then 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  colouring  matter,  and 
afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  colour 
is  bleached  away  from  the  spots  to  which  the 
mordant  was  not  previously  applied.  Calico- 
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printing:  is  a  delicate  art,  requiring  great 
nicety  in  the  application  of  the  mordants, 
which  are  usually  put  on  by  wooden  blocks, 
in  which  the  pattern  is  engraved  in  relief, 
and  according  to  the  mordant  employed 
will  be  the  colour  produced,  so  that  you 
may  obtain  two  or  three  colours  from  the 
same  colouring  matter,  by  using  difterent 
mordants.  I  can  only  give  you  the  theory 
of  calico-printing  ;  but  we  have  here  a 
piece  of  calico  or  two  dipped  in  some  mor- 
dants, just  to  show  you  how  the  colours 
are  got  up.  Here  is  a  piece  in  wliicii  the 
pattern  has  been  printed  in  an  iron  and  in  a 
copper  mordant,  and  if  we  dip  it  into  a  weak 
solution  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  the  cop- 
per mordant  will  produce  a  brown,  and  tlie 
iron  mordant  a  blue  colour  in  the  goods, 
and  thus  the  printed  patterns  are  brought 
out.  Here  are  specimens  of  other  raor. 
dants ;  here  is  a  combination  of  iron  and 
an  aluminous  mordant,  bringing  out  a  black 
and  red,  by  being  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
madder  ;  but  you  have  all  the  intervening 
portion  of  the  calico  of  a  dingy  yellow  hue, 
coloured  with  the  madder,  and  therefore 
you  must  get  rid  of  it  by  dipping  it  in  a 
solution  of  brine  and  water,  and  then  ex- 
pose it  on  a  bleaching  ground,  and  this 
mixture  of  mordant  has  the  property  of 
heightening  the  colours  very  considerably. 
You  observe,  therefore,  that  calico-printing 
is  the  art  of  precipitating  colours  upon  the 
fibre  of  the  goods ;  that  the  various  mordants 
are  composed  of  various  substances,  capable 
of  combining  with  the  fibre  and  colouring 
matter;  and  that  aluminous  earth,  and  other 
substances,  are  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Now,  there  are  various  processes 
followed  in  order  to  produce  greater  effi- 
ciency in  calico-printing  ;  the  production  of 
a  white  pattern  on  a  black  ground  is  effect- 
ed by  printing  the  pattern  in  citric  acid, 
mixed  with  gum,  and  then  putting  it  into 
the  colouring  matter,  which  adheres  to  every 
part  of  the  goods  but  the  spots  where  the 
mordant  is  applied.  The  patterns  are  cut 
very  finely  in  wood,  and  iu  copper  still  finer, 
and  you  must  be  convinced  of  the  great 
dexterityof  our  manufacturers  in  using  them 
by  the  delicate  minuteness  with  which  the 
patterns  are  produced,  and  by  their  beau- 
tiful colour.  In  the  printing  of  what  are 
called  chintses,  a  variety  of  mordants  are  em- 
ployed, and  of  course  great  varieties  of 
colouring  matter. 

Wax  and  OiU. — The  next  substances  upon 
our  list,  wax  and  oils,  belong  to  a  class  of 
vegetable  products  in  which  hydrogen  pre- 
dominates, and  belong,  therefore,  to  the 
inflammable  bodies. 

Wax  is  generally  known  as  the  product  of 
the  bee,  but  there  is  a  vegetable  wax,  which 
has  the  same  general  properties ;  it  is  in- 
sgluble  in  water,  but  at  DO"  it  is  fusible, 


and  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  converted 
into  a  very  inflammable  matter,  burning  with 
as  bright  a  flame  as  a  candle.  It  mixes  slowly 
with  alcohol  and  aUher,  but  readily  with 
the  fixed  oils,  forming  cerates.  The  acids 
scarcely  act  upon  it,  and  hence  the  value  of 
wax  as  a  lute  to  prevent  the  escape  of  acid 
vapours.  Among  the  varieties  of  vegetable 
wax,  we  may  place  the  wax  which  has  been 
imported  from  Brazil,  obtained  from  the 
berries  of  the  myricu  cerifera,  and  from 
the  leaves  of  the  ceroxylon  of  Humboldt. 
Here  is  a  substance  to  which  the  name  of 
artificial  wax  has  been  given,  obtained  by 
acting  upon  fixed  oil  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  vegetable  wax  is 
not  a  very  important  matter  of  commerce  at 
present ;  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  such 
large  quantities  from  some  vegetables,  ia 
warm  climates,  that  it  may  become  a  matter 
of  importance  hereafter. 

The  fixed  oils  are  well  known  by  their 
bitter  taste,  by  their  specific  gravity  be- 
ing below  that  of  water  ;  they  are  obtained 
commonly  by  expression,  and  the  greater 
number  of  tliem  congeal  above  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  although  they  are  usually 
liquid  at  common  temperatures.  Almond, 
linseed,  olive,  and  other  oils,  are  well  known 
to  be  obtained  by  expression  ;  some  of  the 
fixed  oils  are  solid  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  this  climate,  and  are  called  ve- 
getable butters  ;  you  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  some  others. 

Now,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  all  oils 
may  be  regarded  as  being  composed  of  two 
substances  or  principles  ;  to  the  one  the 
term  elaineis  given,  as  being  the  oily  or  fluid 
principle  ;  and  to  the  other,  the  term  slearine^ 
or  the  fatty  principle.  If  you  expose  a 
jar  of  olive  oil  in  frosty  weather,  you  will 
liave  a  substance  precipitated,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  fatty  principle,  or  the  stearine,  and 
a  part  will  remain  fluid,  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  freeze,  this  is  the  oily  principle, 
or  the  elaine.  So  that  you  have  these  two 
principles  in  the  oils,  and  it  will  be  right  to 
remember  this,  because  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  oil,  they 
will  form  an  important  matter  of  distinction 
in  the  formation  of  soaps.  When  you  heat 
these  oils,  they  show  little  inclination  to 
volatilise,  and  hence  the  term  fixed,  which 
has  been  applied  to  them  ;  but  at  high  tem- 
peratures they  do  volatilise,  and  become 
converted  into  a  highly  inflammable  vapour, 
burning,  as  you  see,  in  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
in  a  bright  flame.  You  know  that  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to 
convert  a  portion  of  the  flii  into  vapour,  Ot. 
which  thus  furnishes  the  flame.  Exposed 
to  air,  some  of  these  oils  become  rancid  and 
dry,  and  are  therefore  called  drying  oils, 
especially  linseed  oil,  which  is  used  exten- 
sively in  paints,  and  in  printers'  ink. 
2C  2 
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If  you  combine  these  oils  with  alkalies, 
j'ou  form  soaps,  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  you  might  separate  these  aguia  into 
their  original  forms ;  but  Chevreul  has 
shown,  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments, 
that  tlie  elaine  and  steariue  are  altered  from 
their  original  form  by  such  combination,  and 
are  converted  into  two  acids,  the  oleic  and 
stearic  acids.  But  without  entering  into  these 
refinements,  I  may  say,  that  the  hard  soaps 
are  made  by  mixing  soda  with  the  oils,  and 
the  soft  soaps  by  mixing  potash  with  them. 
Soap  is  remarkable  for  its  detergent  and 
cleansing  qualities,  and  in  it  you  observe 
that  the  oil  has  lost  its  insolubility  in  water, 
and  the  alkalies  have  lost  their  causticity  ; 
the  soap,  when  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine, 
forms  a  jelly,  and  what  is  called  opo- 
deldoc is  obtained  in  this  way.  When  this 
solution  is  evaporated,  it  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  transparent  soap.  The  vegetable 
oils  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
fine  soaps,  and  the  animal  oils  for  the 
coarse,  as  fat,  tallow,  and  so  on,  and  occa- 
sionally a  quantity  of  resin  is  added  ;  thus 
coarse  soaps  are  coloured  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  and  have  occasionally  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance. The  common  yellow  soap  is  made 
of  fat,  alkali,  and  resin.  There  is  an  use  oc- 
casionally made  of  a  solution  of  soap,  which 
is,  to  apply  it  as  a  test  of  the  goodness  of 
water,  and  of  its  fitness  for  washing.  If 
you  take  a  solution  of  fine  soap  in  alcohol, 
and  add  it  to  rough  water,  a  large  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down,  which  is  a  sulphate  of 
lime  for  the  most  part ;  the  lime  combines 
■with  the  oil,  and  forms  an  insoluble  soap, 
and  the  alkali  and  acid  combine  to  form  a 
salt,  whilst  the  oil  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Whereas,  if  you  add  a  solution 
of  soap  to  distilled  water,  it  remains  per- 
fectly clear ;  and  the  well-diggers  gene- 
rally employ  this  test  for  the  softness  of 
■water.  The  term  hard  and  soft  water,  like 
every  other  thing,  must  be  used  only  rela- 
tively, as  what  we  call  hard  water  in  Lon- 
don would  be  esteemed  soft  by  persons 
where  the  water  is  harder,  and  vice  versa 


require  a  temperature  of  600°  to  distil  them 
alone,  but  they  come  over  with  great  faci- 
lity when  mixed  with  water.  They  possess 
considerable  volatility,  so  that  if  you  nib  a 
little  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  it  will  easily 
dissipate  by  the  application  of  the  lamp,  and 
this  test  would  render  it  easy  to  detect  the 
adulteration  of  the  essential  with  the  fixed 
oils,  as  in  that  case  the  greasy  spot  would 
remain  upon  the  paper  after  the  heat  has 
been  applied,  as  you  see  in  the  present  in- 
stance. There  is  an  adulteration  to  which 
these  oils  ara  liable,  namely,  their  mixture 
with  alcohol  ;  but  you  may  readily  detect 
that  by  adding  water,  which  will  abstract 
the  alcohol,  and  the  diminution  in  bulk 
which  the  oil  suffers,  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  adulteration.  It 
was  supposed  that  it  was  a  test  of  the  purity 
of  the  essential  oils  to  try  their  solubility  in 
spirit  of  wine,  but  the  adulterators  disco- 
vered that  castor  oil  was  also  soluble  in 
spirits  of  wine ;  this,  however,  you  m?y 
readily  detect,  by  evaporating  it  on  paper  ia 
the  way  already  pointed  out. 

Some  of  these  oils  possess  peculiar  pro- 
perties ;  they  often  appear  to  contain  the 
odoriferous  parts  of  vegetables,  and  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  fugitive 
in  their  nature,  such  are  the  oils  of  the  iea- 
samine  and  rose,  and  to  separate  them, 
distillation  cannot  be  resorted  to  ;  but  the 
flowers  are  steeped  in  a  fixed  oil,  and  then 
by  mixing  alcohol  with  this  oil,  the  essen- 
tial oil  is  dissolved,  and  the  fixed  left. 

Camphor  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
crete essential  vegetable  oil  ;  it  is  very 
odorous,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water  ; 
and  you  well  know  that  the  aromatic  waters 
in  jiharmacy,  are  solutions  of  the  volatile 
oils  in  water.  When  camphor  is  distilled 
with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  pecu- 
liar vegetable  acid  called  camphoric  acid, 
and  it  unites  with  certain  bases,  forming 
camphorates,  which  possess  little  or  no  in- 
terest. There  is  a  substance  called  arti- 
ficial camphor,  obtained  by  acting  upon  oil  of 
turpentine  with  chlorine,  but  the  compound 


Plaster,  or  putty,  is  a  composition  of  oil   always  retains  chlorine,  and  may  be  resolved 
and  oxide  of  lead  :  to  mix  them  it  is  neces-  |  into  its  elements. 


sary  that  water  should  be  present,  and  then 
tlie  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  combines  with 
the  oil  at  a  temperature  oi21i°  ;  it  is  some- 
times called  lead  plaster. 

Volatile  Oils. — There  is  a  class  of  oils  to 
which  the  name  of  volatile  oils  has  been 
given  ;  they  are  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water.  If  you  put  into  a  still  a  quantity  of 
peppermint,  you  will  have  floating  upon  the 
water  which  passes  over,  a  quantity  of  oil, 
upon  which  the  odour  and  the  pungency  of 
the  vegetable  depends;  but  you  are  not  to 
fancy,  that  because  the  oil  comes  over  rea- 
dily with  the  water,  that  it  distils  easily, 
for  that  is  not  the  case.    Some  of  the  oils 


The  resinous  substances,  which  form  an  im- 
portant class  of  vegetable  products,  are  in- 
flammable and  fusible  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures, and  are  chiefly  characterised  by  their 
insolubility  in  water,  by  their  being  readily 
soluble  in  spirit,  and  by  their  spirituous  so- 
lutions, being  again  precipitable  on  tlie  ad- 
dition of  water.  These  precipitates  used 
formerly  to  be  used  in  phr.rmacy  under  the 
name  of  magisteries;  so  that  there  was  the 
raagistery  of  Benzoin,  and  so  on. 

The  resins  combine  with  the  alkalies,  and 
form  a  curious  class  ot  compounds,  which 
might  be  termed  resinous  soaps.  Some  of 
the  resins  couiaiu  Benzoic  acid,  and  may 
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be  made   to  furnish  crystals  of  that    sub-  up  and  swells  in  the  fire,  and  its  residue 


stance ;  these  resins  have  been  called 
balsams ;  such  are  Styrax,  Benzoin,  and 
balsam  of  Tolu  ;  there  are  others  again 
which  appear  to  be  composed  of  resins  and 
volatile  oils,  and  these  have  improperly 
been  also  called  balsams  ;  as  balsam  of  Co- 
paiba, of  Peru,   Canada  balsam,  and  so  on 


is  trifling  ;  but  our  coals,  in  common  use, 
leave  an  abundant  earthy  matter  behind, 
and  if  urged  in  a  strouf^  fire  they  run  into 
clinkers.  There  is  evidently  a  portion  of 
nitrogen  in  coal,  as  by  distillation  ammonia 
is  produced  ;  but  whether  the  nitrogen  is 
furnished  by  the  coal,  or  by  the  application 


There  are  some  peculiarities  in  some  of  the  ,  of  air,  has   been  a  question  ;  but  when  it 
resins,    which   have   induced    chemists    to   is   considered    that    ammonia  is   produced 


designate  them  by  their  particular  tints,  as 
Guiacum,  and  a  few  others.  Then  you 
Lave  a  great  variety  of  compounds  contain- 
ing resin  and  gum,  and  these  are  called 
gum-resins;  such  are  olibanum,  camboge, 
asafoetida,  and  so  on,  which  are  insoluble, 
or  imperfectly  soluble,  in  alcohol  and  water ; 


when  coal  is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  nitre 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  components 
of  common  coal. 

Peat  and  turf  are  substances  which  have 
undergone  less  change  than  coal,  and  in 
them  the  vegetable  fibre  is  less  destroyed. 
With  regard  to  coal,  I  think  there  can  be 


the  alcohol  takes  up  the  resin,  and  leaves   little  doubt  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin  ; 
the  gum,  and  the  water  takes  up  the  gum,   but  how  the  change  was  effected,   or  how 


and  leaves  the  resin  ;  so  that  what  is  called 
an  aqueous  solution  of  these  bodies,  is 
merely  a  suspension  of  the  resinous  parts  in 
the  gummy  solution. 

There  are  two  or  three  curious  and  in- 
teresting bodies  to  be  described,  because 
they  have  been  designated  as  the  active 
pmiciples  of  certain  vegetables,  such  are 
morphia,  and  strychnia.  I  shall  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  them  in  the  next  lecture, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  vegetable  acids. 


Lecture  XLVII. 

On  Bitumen  ;  on  the  active  principles  of  Plants  j 
and  the  vegetable  yields. 

Bitumen.     There  is  a  class  of  fossil  sub- 
stance to  which  the  name  bitumen  has  been 

given,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  oily  •  bon,  to  which,  in  all  cases,  I  believe  nitro 
and  resinous  bodies,  and  there  are  several  gen  to  be  superadded.  Such  is  the  nature 
varieties.      Such    are    naphtha,    asphaltum,  \  of  this  ultimate  composition. 


the  strata  of  coal  were  formed,  are  matters 
not  so  easily  determined,  and  belong  rather 
to  the  geologist  than  chemist  to  solve  :  that 
it  is  so,  I  think  must  be  conceded  from  the 
immense  masses  of  vegetable  matter  found 
in  it,  in  states  of  change  intermediate  be- 
tween charcoal  and  coal,  and  between  resia 
and  bitumen. 

Among  the  proximate  principles  of  Vege- 
tables there  is  a  set  of  bodies  called  veget- 
able satijiubte  bases  and  vegetable  acids. 

In  regard  to  the  vegetable  salifiable 
bases,  they  are  substances  found  to  possess 
certain  characters  common  to  the  alkalies  ; 
thus  many  of  them  turn  vegetable  blues  to 
green,  and  yellows  to  brown  ;  they  combine 
with  and  neutralise  the  acids  ;  and,  like  the 
other  vegetable  proximate  principles,  are 
compounds  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  car- 


petrotium  or  mineral  tar,  maltha  or  mi- 
neral pitch,  and  so  on.  Naphtlia  is  an  odo- 
rous, oily  fluid,  found  frequently  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  some  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanos.  It  is 
volatile  and  very  inflammable  ;  when  pure 
it  seems  to  contain  no  oxygen,  and  is  there- 
fore a  convenient  fit- id  for  the  preservation 
of  potassium  and  other  readily  oxidisable 
metals.  Asphaltum  is  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  sea,  and  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  ; 
it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  colour,  heavier 
than  water,  and  soluble  in  naphtha.  Here 
is  a  portion  of  a  substance  which  seems  to 
denote  that  these  bituminous  substances  are 
of  a  vegetable  origin  ;  it  is  found  in  the 
coal  beds,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  portion  of 
resin  converted  into  bitumen.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  mineral  fat  found,  by  Mr. 
Hatchett,  in  different  kinds  of  iron  clay. 
There  are  a  variety  of  substances  combined 
with  bitumen  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
forming  coal,  of  various  degrees  of  purity. 
Some  coal  leaves  scarely  any  ashes  :  it  puffs 


Morphia.  The  first  of  these  bodies,  accu- 
rately shown  to  exist,  was  obtained  from 
opium  ;  and  as  it  was  afterwards  found  that 
the  leading  narcotic  character  of  opium 
depended  upon  it,  the  term  morphia  was 
applied  to  it,  and  it  was  obtained  by  the 
simple  process  of  triturating  powdered 
opium  into  a  paste  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  by 
pouring  caustic  ammonia  into  the  filtered 
solution,  and  by  evaporating  it ;  a  brownisli 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which,  by  re- 
peated solutions  in  spirits  of  wine,  may  be 
rendered  colourless,  which  is  found  to  be  pure 
morphia,  the  substance  to  which  the  active 
power  of  the  opium  is  referable .  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  crystalline  form  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  in  quadrangular  and  octoedral 
crystals  ;  it  is  fusible  and  combustible,  and 
appears,  in  some  respects,  to  possess  the 
character  of  an  alkali,  reddening  turmeric 
paper,  and  forming  salts  by  uniting  with  the 
acids.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  it 
is  intensely  bitter,  and  it  is  very  poison- 
ous.   Some  of  these  salts  are  used  in  medi- 
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cine,  and  one  of  them,  the  acetate,  appears 
to  have  gained  some  celebrity  as  a  narcotic  ; 
they  all  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  decem- 
posed  by  tiie  addition  of  ammonia. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  number  wliich 
represents  it,  it  is  325,  which  is  a  remark- 
ably high  number,  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  small  saturating  powers.  Fifty 
parts  of  acetic  acid  are  found  to  require  3-25 
parts  of  morphia  to  form  .'375  of  the  acetate 
of  morphia  ;  and  40  of  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bine with  S2r>  morphia,  to  form  365  sul- 
phate of  moiphia,  and  so  on.  'I'his  sub- 
stance appear  to  be  combined  in  opium  witli 
a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  to  which  the  name 
meconic  acid  has  been  given  ;  and  it  has  been 
stated,  therefore,  that  opium  derives  its  ac- 
tivity from  the  presence  of  a  meconiate  of 
7Tiorphia.  There  is  another  principle  on 
which  the  strength  of  opium  is  said  to  de- 
pend, called  narcotine,  wliich  is  obtained  by 
digesting  opium  in  cold  sether,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution.  It  is  a  substance 
not  sufficiently  examined ;  and  I  merely 
allude  to  it  now  as  constituting  one  of 
the  vegetable  principles  of  opium.  In  a 
practical  point  of  view,  however,  1  am 
inclined  to  put  little  importance  on  the  dis- 
covery of  these  salts.  It  has  been  found  to 
be  very  uncertain  in  its  effects  ;  and  I  think 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  trust  to  the  action 
of  the  pure  drug,  than  to  morphia. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  a  set  of 
substances  found  in  the  Peruvian  bark,  of 
which  you  know  there  are  three  kinds  in 
use  in  this  country  ;  the  cartex  lancifolia,  or 
pale  bark,  called  also  Peruvian  bark,  and 
commonly  employed  under  the  name  of  bark 
in  certain  stages  of  intermittent  fevers,  and 
as  a  general  tonic  ;  then  the  coi-tex  ohlangi- 
folia,  or  red  bark  ;  and  the  coi-tex  conlifolia, 
or  the  yellow  fiark.  In  the  cortex  cordi- 
folia  and  lancifolia,  two  distinct  vegetable 
principles,  of  an  alkaline  nature,  have  been 
discovered,  to  which  the  names  of  cinclio- 
nine  and  quinine  have  been  given.  In  the 
red  bark,  and  some  spurious  kinds,  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
these  two  substances. 

The  separation  of  the  cinchonine  from  the 
coi-tex  lancifolia,  and  of  the  quinine  from  the 
cortex  cnrdifiilia,  is  a  very  simple  operation  ; 
there  is  some  difficulty,  especially  when 
carried  on  in  the  large  way,  to  ensure  the 
utmost  product ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
process  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in 
digesting  the  bark  coarsely  powdered  in 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  repeat  this 
digestion  as  long  as  you  can  obtain  any 
soluble  matter  out  of  the  bark  ;  so  that 
you  procure  a  considerable  quantity  of  de- 
coction of  bark,  and  tliere  remains  little 
else  than  the  mere  woody  fibre.  This  de- 
coction is  intensely  bitter  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  Pelletier  and  Cavemou,  and  I  think  that 


the  discovery  is  one  which  ranks  among  the 
first  of  modern  chemistry,  that  there  might 
exist  in  this  solution  a  peculiar  body  united 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  they  thought 
might  be  the  active  principle  of  the  bark. 
They  added  to  this  decoction  of  bark,  a 
small  quantity  of  quick-lime  ;  the  lime  com- 
bined with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  there  was  thrown  down 
with  it  a  difficultly  soluble  substance,  which 
was  the  body  they  were  in  search  of.  The 
matter  thus  thrown  down  is  to  be  washed, 
and  then  you  add  alcohol  to  it,  which  takes 
up  the  cinchonine,  but  will  not  dissolve 
the  sulpliate  of  lime,  and  you  obtain  the 
cinchonine  pure.  By  repeating  the  solution 
once  or  twice,  and  crystallising,  you  obtain 
the  cinclionine  in  a  perfect  state.  This 
solution  in  alcohol  is  intensely  bitter  ;  it 
furnishes  crystals,  which  are  small  and 
irregular.  Now  having  obtained  it  in  its 
crystalline  state,  you  may  combine  it  with 
acids,  and  form  a  class  of  salts.  The  nuni- 
ber  representing  cinchonine  is  3l5,  which 
is  very  high  ;  it  combines  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  a  dry  sulphate  of  cinchonine, 
40  parts  of  acid  uniting  with  31 5  parts  of 
cinchonine,  to  form  355  sulphates  of  cin- 
clionine. Now  the  most  important  fact 
connected  with  this  discovery  is,  that,  in 
this  cinchonine,  we  have  the  real  active 
principle  of  the  bark  divested  of  all  the  dead 
woody  fibre,  which  renders  it  invaluable  as 
a  medicine.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ex- 
actly, what  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  is  to  be  considered  adequate  to  a 
given  quantity  of  bark  ;  but  1  believe  that 
one  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  is  ecjuivalent 
to  a  drachm  of  bark,  and  you  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  swallowing  a  quantity  of  inert 
powder,  which  you  know  often  renders  this 
medicine  invaluable,  especially  with  chil- 
dren. Thus  you  have,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  substance,  an  important  chemical  fact 
developed  ;  and  we  are  taught,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  active  principle  of  a  power- 
ful vegetable  maj'  be  obtained  in  the  insu- 
lated state,  and  that  we  may  depend  upon  it 
as  upon  the  bark  itself;  and  as  it  has  been 
applied  with  the  same  success  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fever,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  rejecting  cinchonine  from  medical  prac- 
tice, although  it  is  not  at  present  much 
used.  We  use  quinine  more  than  cincho- 
nine ;  because  the  yellow  bark,  from  which 
it  is  procured,  is  more  plentiful;  the  qui- 
nine, therefore,  is  cheaper  than  cinchonine, 
and  is  just  as  useful.  To  obtain  it,  you  pro- 
ceed just  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
former;  you  grind  the  yellow  bark  into  a 
coarse  powder,  and  digest  itin  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  that  is  about  the 
strength  of  vinegar  to  the  tongue  ;  you  heat 
it  a  time,  and  procure  a  precipitate,  which 
you  afterwards  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  thus 
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you  obtain  the  pure  quinine.  The  quinine 
is  not  ciystallisable  ;  but,  on  tlie  application 
of  lieaf,  it  runs  down  into  a  kind  of  paste. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  forms  with  tlie 
acids  a  set  of  crystallisable  salts.  If  you 
digest  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  you  get  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which 
is  the  salt  now  generally  used  for  medi 
cal  purposes  ;  it  crystallises  in  four-sided 
prisms.  Here  is  some  quinine,  which  I 
dried  very  carefully  under  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump  ;  and  jou  see  that  it 
is  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  not  easily 
soluble,  and  therefore  not  afibrding  a  very 
bitter  taste  ;  but  if  you  add  a  drop  or  two 
of  acid  to  it,  these  become  intensely  bitter 
to  tlie  tongue,  because  more  soluble.  The 
neutralised  sulphate  of  quinine  is  not  very 
bitter,  and  you  should  be  aware  of  this  ; 
because  I  have  known  medical  men  suspect 
that  the  sul})hate  was  adulterated,  because 
it  did  not  taste  bitter.  There  is  also  a 
bisulphate  of  quinine.  It  has  been  mixed  with 
a  great  variety  of  substances  ;  as  sugar, 
starch,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  so  en,  to  add  to  its  weight ;  for 
when  1  tell  you  that  the  average  price  is 
thirty  or  forty  shillings  per  ounce,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  some  persons  should  be 
tempted  to  do  this,  as  it  is  a  substance  well 
fitted  for  adulteration. 

To  determine  its  purity,  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  heating  it  is  sufficient  ;  if  it  evapo- 
rate entirely,  without  charring  and  raeltino-, 
it  is  pure  ;  but  if  it  should  turn  black,  or 
smell  sweetish,  rou  may  suspect  that  sugar 
or  starch  is  present.  1  have  sometimes 
found  lumps  of  pipe-clay,  and  various  other 
substances,  mixed  with  it ;  so  that  when 
you  are  purchasing  it  iu  large  quantities, 
you  must  be  upon  your  guard.  Its  number 
is  360,  or  thereabouts ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
dry  sulphate,  the  crystallised  sulphate  is 
represented  by  the  number  .'372. 

The  other  bodies  of  this  class  are  not  of 
nny  great  importance,  strychnine,  the  active 
principle  of  the  hean  of  St.  Ignatius,  resem- 
bles, in  manyof  its  properties,  the  substances 
I  have  described.  It  has  a  high  equivalent 
number,  unites  with  the  acids,  and  is  very 
poisonous.  Urucine  is  a  substance  lately 
discovered  hy  the  French,  but  I  cannot 
make  out  whence  they  obtain  it ;  they  tell 
us  that  it  is  procured  from  the  angustura 
bark;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  what  is 
called  angustura  bark  in  the  market,  often 
proves  to  be  a  species  of  strychnine.  It  is 
certainly  not  obtained  from  the  angustura 
bark. 

Vegetable  Acids. — The  vegetable  acids  are 
very  numerous,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  properties  of  some  of  the  most 
important. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  to  Scheele  ;  he  pointed  out  the 


mode  of  obtaining  the  tartaric «cm/ in  its  pure 
form.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  cream  of  tartar, 
wliicb  is  a  supertartrate  of  potasli,  is  decom- 
posed bychaik  ;  thus  you  procure  a  tartrate 
of  lime,  which  is  again  decorajiosed  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Then,  by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  from  which  remains,  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  tartrate  of  lime, 
you  obtain  an  impure  tartaric  acid,  which, 
hy  repeated  solutions,  may  be  procured 
perfectly  white,  and  ma}'  be  crystallised  in 
six-sided  prisms.  To  give  you  a  notion  of 
the  manner  of  decomposing  the  tartar,  to 
obtain  tartaric  acid,  of  the  quantities  of  ma- 
terials necessary,  you  need  only  to  look  at 
this  table  ;  you  see  that  182  parts  of  tartrate 
of  potash  will  require  50  parts  of  chalk  to 
convert  it  into  95  parts  of  tartrate  of  lime, 
composed  of  67  tartaric  acid,  and  23  lime  ; 
this  again  retjuires  49  parts  of  liquid  sul- 
phuric acid  to  separate  the  lime  to  ibrm  tit} 
parts  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  equivalent 
of  tartaric  acid  is  67  ;  it  combines  with  the 
different  bases,  constituting  a  class  of  salts 
called  tartrates,  some  of  which  only  are 
used  in  medicine,  as  the  tartrates  of  soda 
and  potash,  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
tartrate  of  iron,  and  a  few  others.  Tartar  is 
originally  adeposite  during  the  fermentatioa 
of  wine,  when  it  is  thrown  down  in  an  im- 
pure state,  under  the  name  of  argil  ;  but  by 
boiling  it  in  solutions  of  aluminous  earths,  or 
with  whites  of  eggs,  it  is  freed  from  much  of 
its  vegetable  colouring  matter,  and  theu 
you  obtain  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream 
of  tartar.  Here  are  different  specimens 
of  the  tartrates  on  the  table. 

If  you  saturate  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid 
in  the  cream  of  tartar  with  soda,  you  then 
obtain  a  singular  salt,  formerly  called  Ro- 
chelle  salt,  or  sel  de  Seignette.  IS  ow  with  re- 
gard to  this  salt,  it  is  a  compound  of  tartrate 
of  potash,  tartrate  of  soda  and  water;  and 
it  consists  of  one  proportional  potash,  one 
of  soda,  two  of  acid,  and  one  of  water,  in  its 
crystallised  state,  and  its  equivalent  number 
is  236.  It  is  a  salt  only  used  in  medicine 
as  a  saline  aperient,  but  almost  all  such  salts 
have  been  superseded  by  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia. 

Tartrate  of  lead  is  procured  by  adding  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  a  solution  of  lead, 
and  when  this  salt  is  calcined,  a  bluish  pow- 
der is  obtained,  which  takes  fire  when  ex- 
posed to  air ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
tance,  because  one  can  detect  nothing  in  it 
that  can  explain  sucli  phenomenon,  except 
that  tiie  lead  is  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
and,  by  exposure  to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen 
witli  such  rapidity  as  to  take  fire.  You  see 
that  when  1  turn  some  of  the  powder  out  of 
the  bottle,  it  is  pyrophoric,  and  this  powder 
is  simply  a  calcined  tartrate  of  lead. 

A  very  important  salt  connected  witli  the 
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tartrate  of  potash,  is  tlie  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potash.  When  the  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony is  boiled  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash, 
the  excess  of  acid  takes  up  the  protoxide, 
and  forms  a  triple  salt,  a  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potash,  which  crystallises  in  te- 
traedial  crystals,  and  i  have  here  crystal- 
lised a  portion  to  show  its  distinct  figure.  It 
always  ought  to  be  crystallised  before  it  is 
used  as  a  medicine, as  you  are  otherwise  never 
sure  of  its  composition.  It  is  called  emfitic 
tartar,  or,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  antimonium 
tartarizatum  ;  it  is  composed  of  one  propor- 
tional acid,  three  of  protoxide  of  antimony, 
two  of  tartrate  of  potash,  and  three  of  water, 
and  its  equivalent  number  is  363,  These 
are  its  elements,  and  it  is  a  most  important 
salt,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  salt  of 
antimony  essentially  necessary  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  The  antimonial  powder  and 
other  preparations  are  very  uncertain  in 
their  composition,  and  consequently  in  their 
effects,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 

Oxalic  acid  was  formerly  derived  entirely 
from  the  juice  of  a  vegetable,  the  oxalis  ace- 
ivsella;  but  is  now  easily  obtained,  by  acting 
upon  sugar  with  nitric  acid ;  the  sugar  is 
decomposed,  and  so  is  the  acid.  You  mix 
together  about  four  ounces  of  nitric  acid, 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  after  the  effervescence  has  subsided, 
the  solution  will  deposit  about  half  an  ounce 
of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  which  is  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and,  in  its  dry 
state,  appears  not  to  contain  any  hydrogen. 
In  its  crystalline  state  it  contains  water, 
and  then,  of  course,  involves  hydrogen  as 
one  of  its  elements.  There  is  something 
very  curious  in  the  composition  of  this  acid  ; 
if  you  take  the  dry  acid,  you  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  equal  proportionals  of  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide,  containing  6  carbon,  and 
30  oxygen,  so  that  its  equivalent  is  36  ; 
whilst,  in  its  crystalline  form,  it  combines 
with  four  proportionals  of  water  36,  and  its 
equivalent  is  then  72.  It  combines  with 
various  bases,  forming  oxalates,  but  particu- 
larly with  lime,  and  hence  forms  a  good 
test  for  the  presence  of  lime,  and  a  remark- 
ably nice  test  it  is.  If  you  wish  to  ascer- 
tain whether  spring  or  mineral  water  con- 
tain lime,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  best  for 
the  purpose,  which,  being  added  to  the 
water,  combines  with  any  lime  it  may  con- 
tain, and  falls  down  as  an  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and 
if  you  wish  to  know  how  much  lime  is  depo- 
sited, you  burn  the  lime,  the  oxalic  acid  is 
driven  off,   and  the  lime  is  left. 

Oxalic  acid  is  well  known  as  a  violent 
poison  ;  whether  any  of  the  other  vegetable 
acids  would  be  poisonous,  if  taken  in  large 
doses,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  oxalic 
acid  lias  probably  been  used  very  frequentiv 
as  a  poison,  in  consequence  of  its  great  re- 
Bemblauce  to  Epsom  salts,  for  which  it  is 


often  mistaken.  You  know  that  when  a 
large  quautity  of  the  acid  is  swallowed,  and 
has  remained  a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  it 
is  generally  fatal,  but  if  it  be  discovered  in 
time,  and  vomiting  be  immediately  excited, 
there  is  little  danger.  The  best  method  of 
neutralising  the  acid  is  to  mix  up  a  quan- 
tity of  whitning  in  warm  water,  and  giving 
the  patient  large  draughts  of  it ;  it  gene- 
rally produces  vomiting,  and  is  sure  to  ren- 
der the  acid  almost  inert,  by  converting  it 
into  an  oxalate  of  lime.  If  you  cannot  get 
whitning,  you  can  generally  get  soap  and 
water,  which  you  should  make  the  person 
drink  ;  the  alkali  of  the  soap  neutralises  the 
acid,  and  the  mixture  acts  at  the  same  time 
as  an  emetic. 

Citric  acid  is  obtained  from  lemon  juice, 
by  a  method  verj-  similar  to  that  of  obtain- 
ing tartaric  acid  from  tartar.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Scheele,  and  its  number  is  58,  in 
its  dry  state  ;  when  crystallised,  it  contains 
two  proportionals  of  water  IB,  and  is  there 
represented  by  the  number  76.  The  citrates 
of  potash  and  ammonia  are  frequently  used 
in  medicine. 

jMalic  acid  is  found  ii  apples ;  it  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  malale  of  lead ;  it 
presents  nothing  very  interesting  or  im- 
portant ;  itis  one  of  the  acids  which  will  not 
crystallise. 

These  acids,  the  citric,  malic,  and  tarta- 
ric, are  found  in  many  fruits  ;  the  orange 
and  lemon  contain  citric  acid ;  the  goose- 
berry, currant,  and  apple,  malic  acid;  the 
grape  furnishes  tartaric  acid,  and  so  on. 

Gallic  acid. — There  is  an  acid  which  is  found 
in  the  gall  nut,  which  combines  with  tan  ; 
it  is  called  Gallic  acid  ;  it  unites  with  bases 
forming  a  class  of  salts,  the  gallates,  and  we 
know  that  solutions  of  galls,  when  added  to 
metallic  solutions,  precipitate  a  great  many 
of  them  of  a  black  or  of  a  blue  colour  ;  the 
l)er-salts  generally  blue,  and^the  proto-salts 
black.  You  must  remember  that  no  excess 
of  acid  must  be  present  in  the  salts  which 
you  wish  to  precipitate,  for  if  there  is,  the 
precipitate  will  not  be  formed,  since  it  is 
soluble  in  tlie  acids  ;  and  when  we  talk  of 
precipitating  solutions  by  tests,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  applied. 

Benzoic  acid. — Of  Benzoic,  the  last  acid 
upon  our  list,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except 
tliat  it  may  be  obtained  by  heating  benzoin 
and  in  the  crystallisable  state.  It  unites 
with  bases,  forming  a  class  of  salts  called 
benzoates,  which  are  of  no  use.  It  is  usually 
sublimed  into  paper  cones  ;  and  it  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol. 

In  the  next  lecture  we  shall  commence 
with  the  subject  of  fermentation. 


ABSCESS.—SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 
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FATAL    ABSCESS     OF     THE     NECK,    IN    CONSE- 
QUENCE OF    A    BONE  BEING    SWALLOWED.* 

The  following  case  was  receutly  read  to 
the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  by  Dr. 
Gibert : — 

A  youug  man,  twenty-four  years  old, 
swallowed  a  piece  of  bone,  wliicli  gave  him 
very  severe  pain  in  traversing  the  pharynx  , 
he  thought,  however,  that  the  bone  had  de- 
scended into  the  stomnch  since  attempts 
had  been  made  to  push  it  down  with  a  pro- 
bang,  and  food  had  been  swallowed  since. 
The  pain,  however,  continued  in  the  part 
of  the  neck  where  it  first  began,  and  it 
increased  so,  that  it  soon  became  impracti- 
cable to  swallow.  Symptoms  of  oesopha- 
gitis came  on,  which  were  treated  with  ge- 
neral and  local  bloodletting.  On  the  seventli 
day,  the  patient,  in  a  slight  effort  of  vomit- 
ing, brought  up  a  small  portion  of  bloodjr 
and  purulent  matter  ;  and  in  the  stools, 
globules  of  pus  were  recognised.  It  was 
suspected  that  an  abscess  had  formed,  and 
that  the  matter  was  evacuated  by  the  stools  ; 
the  pain  ceased;  tlie  patient  could  drink 
■with  ease.  At  the  end  of  two  da^'s,  an  at- 
tack of  fever  came  on,  which,  on  the  thir- 
teenth, terminated  fatally. 

On  opening  the  body,  it  was  found  tlrat, 
at  the  junction  of  the  phar^'nx  with  the 
oesophagus,  the  mucous  membrane  had  been 
traversed  by  a  bone  which  had  given  rise  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  under  the  deep 
laj'er  of  muscles,  to  a  large  abscess,  in  which 
the  bone  could  be  distinguished.  JNI.  Gibert 
cited  two  analogous  cases  ;  one  of  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Corby,  and 
which  terminated  fatally  ;  the  other  by  M. 
Fillean,  in  which  the  bone  fortunately  de- 
scended into  the  stomach,  and  escaped  per 
anum,  but  was  not  extracted  from  this  open- 
ing, without  a  great  deal  of  pain. 


CASE  OF  CONTINUED  TRESSUnE  ON  THE 
MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.  BY  PROFESSOR 
LENHOSSEK. 

(yT/erf.   Juhrbuch    des   K.    Ocsterich.   Staates. 
torn.  iii.  cap.  1.) 

A  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
was  found  dead  in  the  public  road,  without 
the  least  trace  of  violence  being  perceptible 
on  the  body  :  he  was  thin,  not  taller  than  a 
lad  of  twelve  years,'  and  presented  no  signs 
of  puberty,  either  on  the  face,  or  the  organs 
of  generation.     The  bones  of  the  cranium 

*  Archives  Geaerales  de  Medecine.  Mai, 
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were  thick,  as  compared  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
meninges  were  gorged  with  blood  ;  the 
cerebral  substance  was  hard,  and  contained 
a  good  deal  of  blood  ;  each  lateral  ventricle 
contained  half  an  ounce  of  serum.  The 
odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra  was 
preternaturally  long  ;  the  head  of  this  pio- 
cess  was  more  developed  than  usual,  and 
its  apex  was  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  by  means  of  a  ligament 
directed  horizontally  forwards.  lu  conse- 
quence of  this  anormal  condition  of  the 
parts,  the  occipital  foramen  was  contracted 
one  half,  and,  consequently,  the  mtdulla 
oblongata  compressed  and  impeded  in  its 
development.  The  right  lung  was  more- 
over ccdematous,  and  the  left  adhering  to 
the  parietes  of  the  chest.  The  heart  was 
very  large,  and  covered  with  fat.  The  liver 
and  spleen  adhered  to  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  stomach  was  distended 
with  a  quantity  of  aliment;  its  internal 
coat  was  red. 

For  several  years  this  lad  had  been  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  also  to 
such  loud  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  they 
could  be  heard  at  a  distance.  Death,  in 
this  instance,  was  the  result  of  apoplexy. 
Professor  Lenhossek  attributes  the  con- 
tinuance of  childhood  in  this  case,  and  the 
other  affections,  to  the  size  of  the  odontoid 
process  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther the  large  development  of  the  process 
was  not  rather  an  etfect,  than  the  cause  of 
a  diseased  state  of  body,  viz,  of  rachitis. 


SUPPRESSION    OF    THE   SECRETION   OF    URINE 
FOR    MORE    THAN    SEVEN    WEEKS. 

(^Journal  der  Pract.  Heilkunde.} 

Dr.  Racum,  of  Riga,  relates  a  case  of  this 
nature,  which  he  observed  on  a  child  of 
twelve  years ;  the  secretion  of  the  urine 
was  suppressed,  without  the  general  health 
of  the  child  being  disturbed ;  and,  on 
introduction  of  a  catheter,  not  a  drop  of 
water  escaped.  The  secretion  of  the  urine 
returned,  with  the  administration  of  tur- 
pentine and  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  frictions, 
with  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  lumbar  region. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANS  IN  A 
YOUNG  LION.  BY  DR.  JOS.  JUL.  CZER- 
MAK,  DEMONSTRATOR    OF    ANATOMY. 

Jt  the  Univen'Uy  of  Vienna.* 

The  following  parts  were  attentively  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Czeimak,  in  a  lion  four  days 
after  birth,  viz.,  the  pupillary  membrane, 
the  Eustachian   valve,   foramen  ovale,   and 
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ductus  arteriosus.  The  pupillary  membrane 
was  visible,  but  was  only  formed  of  one 
layer.  Its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
were  lined  by  the  membranes  of  the  aqueous 
humour. 

The  membrana  papillaris  materially  as- 
sists in  the  secretion  of  the  a(iueous  hu- 
mour ;  its  vessels  are  more  numerous,  in 
the  foetus  of  the  lion,  than  in  the  human 
subject.  The  vessels,  which  pass  to  the 
centre  of  the  pupillary  membrane,  do  not 
arise  from  the  ciliary  arteries,  in  as  regular 
a  manner  as  in  the  human  eye  ;  they  anas- 
tomose freely  with  each  other  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  iris,  and  form  a  true  vascular 
net-work.  It  may  be  seen,  and  without  any 
difficult^',  that  the  tissue  of  the  iris  does 
not  pass  into  that  of  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane, In  the  centre,  the  author  lias  seen 
the  vessels  fold  back  to  the  internal  edge 
of  the  iris,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  these  vessels  form  the  small  vascular 
circle  of  that  membrane.  The  pupillary 
membrane  disappears  when  the  animals 
open  their  eyes,  which  takes  place  from  the 
I'.'th  to  the  I8th  day.  The  author  thinks, 
from  these  facts,  that  the  facial  circulation 
continues  longer  in  animals  than  in  man.  M. 
Cuvier  denies  the  existence  of  the  valve  of 
Eustaehius  in  the  lion  ;  but  the  author  de- 
scribes a  part  which  he  believes  analogous 
to  it. 


A    WOMAN    WITH  THREE    BREASTS.      BY    DR. 
H.   L.  DREGER.* 

This  woman,  at  her  first  accouchement, 
had,  beside  the  two  natural  mammaj,  which 
were  well  filled  with  milk,  a  third  smaller 
one,  but  quite  similar  in  form,  and  situated 
under  the  left  breast ;  it  extended  from  the 
6th  to  the  8th  rib.  There  was  no  areola, 
but  a  nipple,  from  which,  on  slight  pres- 
sure, a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  escaped. 
The  milk  flowed  spontaneously,  as  long  as 
the  child  sucked  at  the  upper  breast.  The 
nipple  was  a  kind  of  72tjevus,  presenting  in 
its  centre  an  opening,  witli  which  several 
lactiferous  canals  communicated. 


MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  Editnr  nf  Tur.  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Gentlemen  attending  my  class,  I  inclose 
you  a  copy  of  an  Introductory  Lecture  I 
delivered  on  Midwifery,  a  few  days  ago,  at 
the  Central  Iniirmary  and  Metropolitan 
Lying-in  Institution,  (Jreville  Street,  near 

*  llygoeaj  juill.    Sept.  ISs!?. 


St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Another  rea- 
son that  induces  me  to  send  this  communi- 
cation is,  that  it  contains  a  concise,  though 
perfect,  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  im- 
provement, importance,  and  utility  of  this 
branch  of  medicine,  and  also  the  universal 
sanction  it  has  received  from  mankind  in 
the  past  ages,  and.  present  most  enlightened 
times.  From  the  historical  sketch  afforded, 
it  is  evident  that  the  diseases  incident  to 
females,  in  every  period  of  life, — before 
conception,  during  pregnancy,  at,  or  during 
the  process  of  childhearing,  and  after  de- 
livery,— were  attended  to  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  were  not 
despised  or  neglected,  as  some  few  persons 
of  antiquated  and  obscurated  ideas  would 
endeavour  to  lead  the  public  to  imagine. 

Should  you  think  this  production  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  highly  useful  and  very 
valuable  Journal,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its 
insertion  when  convenience  will  permit. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
M.  Ryax,  M.D., 
INIember  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 
68,  Hatton  Garden, 
May  21,  182!8. 


INTRODUCTORY    LECTURE    TO     THE    THEORY 
AND    PRACTICE    OT    MIDWIFERV. 

BY    DH.    RYAN. 

Delivered  at  the  Central  Infirmary  and  Dispen- 
sary, Oreville  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 

Gentlemen, — In  commencing  a  course 
of  lectures  on  any  art  or  science,  it  is  usual 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations,  on 
the  utility  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  also  on  the  arrangement,  or  classifica- 
tion, of  the  matter  intended  to  be  adopted 
in  the  subsequent  discourses.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  ancient  usage  of  medical 
teachers,  I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  which  1  mean  to  treat, 
namely,  on  that  branch  of  the  healing  art 
denominated  Midwifery,  and  on  the  quali- 
fications and  duties  requisite  for  the  accou- 
cheur, as  well  as  for  all  medical  practi- 
tioners. 

It  is  now  verj'-  generally  admitted,  that 
every  class  of  medical  practitioners  must  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  branches 
of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  namely, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery, midwifery,  and  pharmacy  ;  and  that 
he  who  does  not  acquire  this  universally- 
established  course  of  education,  will  be 
sadly  embarrassed  in  his  future  practice — 
will  find  himself  continually  disappointed  in 
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his  opinions  and  CAertions ;  and,  wliat  is 
ftill  more  afflicting,  will  incur  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility, by  undertiikincc  the  manage- 
ment of  many  diseases  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant, and,  consequently,  excluding  duly  qua- 
lified men  from  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  thus  being,  virtually,  the  cause  of  ex- 
tinguishing many  lives.  No  conscientious 
man  can  reconcile  this  great  responsibility 
with  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious  obliga- 
tions required  of  medical  men  by  the  most 
improved  and  enlightened  society  of  modern 
times.  No  matter  how  absurd,  or  unnatu- 
ral, the  ancient  subdivisions  of  medicine 
into  dift'erent  professions  may  be — divisions, 
be  it  recollected,  that  took  place  m  the 
darkest  ages,  when  literature  and  the  sciences 
were  involved  in  the  most  jnofound  obscu- 
rity and  utter  debasement — it  is  now,  1  say, 
universally  admitted,  by  all  the  most  en- 
lightened and  impartial  medical  men,  that 
the  different  branches  of  the  healing  art  are 
not  only  indivisible,  but  so  intimately  con- 
nected and  dependent  on  each  oilier,  tliat 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  each  and  all  is 
absolutely  indis])ensable  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, whether  physician,  surgeon,  accou- 
cheur, or  general  practitioner  ;  he  cannot 
otherwise  practise  with  a  safe  conscience, 
er  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  with  even 
probable  benefit  or  impunity  to  his  patients. 
The  line  of  distinction  fruitlessly  attempted 
in  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  serves 
neither,  but  is  a  positive  injury  to  both;  for 
the  healing  art  is  one,  and  therefore  those 
who  advocate  the  necessity  of  separate 
study,  advocate  both  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness. In  further  proof  of  this  assertion,  we 
now  observe  that  every  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art  is  taught  at  our  numerous  schools  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  a  system  further 
adopted  in  all  the  distinguished  colleges  and 
schools  in  the  polite  nations  in  the  vast 
continents  of  Europe  and  America.  The  most 
eminent  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
different  professions  of  medicine,  in  every 
country,  also  recommend  this  system  of  ac- 
quiring medical  knowledge,  which  is  not 
more  compatible  with  medical  experience 
than  with  the  reason  and  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  all  ages.  Thus  ftloses,  the  most 
ancient  historian,  informs  us,  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis, chap.  1,,  (A.M.  '^jI.t,  A.C.  1689,) 
"  Tliat  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the 
physicians, to  embalm  the  body  of  his  father;" 
an  operation  which  was  consigned  to  the 
surgeons  in  all  the  subsequent  ages,  and  so 
continued  to  the  present  time.  This  is  the 
first  and  most  authentic  account  of  physi- 
cians ;  but  the  same  inspired  and  most  an- 
cient historian,  in  the  3.5th  and  38th  chap- 
ters of  the  same  book,  speaks  of  mid  wives  ; 
and  hence  it  would  appear,  they  were  an- 
terior to  the  male  practitioners  of  the  heal- 
ing art.    Mediciue,  however,  is  decidedly 


the  most  ancient  of  all  tlie  arts  and  sciences, 
as  it  originated  from  the  innate  principle  of 
self-preservation.  It  was  nearly  coeval  with 
man,  in  consequence  of  the  calamities  en- 
tailed upon  liim  by  his  fatal  disobedience, 
namely,  the  deprivation  of  eternal  life,  the 
liability  to  corporeal  diseases,  and  to  death 
itself.  The  vicissitudes  of  season,  tlie  va- 
rieties of  climate,  the  influence  of  the  cir- 
cumambient atmosphere,  the  action  of  sur- 
rounding bodies,  and  the  construction  of  the 
human  frame,  must  have  rendered  diseases 
nearly  coeval  with  mankind.  The  presence 
of  bodily  infirmity  produces  pain,  and  im- 
pels man  to  seek  immediate  alleviation,  and 
to  employ  means  for  that  purpose,  either  by 
instinct,  experiment,  or  spontaneous  exer- 
tion. The  many  injuries  to  which  he  was 
exposed  in  the  early  ages,  must  have  fre- 
(juently  obliged  him  to  suppress  hffimor- 
rhage,  to  remove  the  deformity  of  disloca- 
tion, and  to  adjust  the  painlul  fracture. 
Thus  an  early  necessity  conceived  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  healing  art,  reason 
nourished  tliem,  long  use  promoted  them, 
experience,  at  length,  completed  them,  and 
made  them  absolute. 

In  the  early  ages  medicine  was  promis- 
cuously practised,  every  man  being  his  own 
physician  and  surgeon  ;  but  it  soon  became 
a  liberal  art,  and  was  practised  by  certain 
individuals  only,  some  of  whom  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  treatment  of  particular  dis- 
eases, others  for  diseases  in  general.  Thus 
they  had  oculists,  aurists,  dentists,  hepatists, 
lithotomists,  midwives,  chiropedists,  &c.  &c. 
according  to  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo  ; 
and  thus  the  early  physicians,  or  medical 
men,  attended  to  external  as  well  as  inter- 
nal diseases.  Moses  became  acquainted 
with  the  learning  of  these  people,  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  were  the  inventors  of  physic, 
and  inserted  their  practice  of  embalming  the 
dead  in  his  medical,  dietetical  and  cbstetri- 
cal  code,  as  we  read  in  the  Leviticus,  c.  xii. 
Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  states,  that  .T",scu- 
lapius  enlarged  and  amplified  the  medicine 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  it  to  his 
sons,  Macbaon  and  Podalirius,  who  were 
kings  of  Greece.  We  have  also  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  /Escu- 
lapius  was  wont  to  be  accompanied,  in  his 
visits  to  his  patients,  by  a  dog  and  a  geat, 
the  one  to  lick  ulcers,  the  other  to  give  milk 
to  his  consumptive  patients.  He  was  born 
at  Epidaurus,  and  statues  and  monuments 
were  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by 
different  nations,  and  he  was  absolutely  dei- 
fied some  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  History  thus  affords  proof,  that 
this  reputed  father  of  medicine  attended 
external  or  surgical  diseases.  His  sons, 
Machaon  and  Podalirius,  though  instructed 
by  him  in  the  mysteries  and  arts  of  phj'sic, 
acted  only  as  surgeons  at  the  Trojaa  war, 
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A.M.  28i'0,  A.C.  1184,  others  say,  93^,  for 
they  did  not  undertake  the  treatment  of  tlie 
plague  which  ravaged  the  country  at  that 
period.     We  are  indebted  to  Homer  for  this 
latter   opinion  ;    while    Virgil   very  loudly 
extols   the  consummate  skill  of  Japis,  the 
physician  of  .Eneas,  who  also  acted  as  sur- 
geon.    The  records  of  history  also  inform 
us,   that   the    immortal    Hippocrates,    who 
flourished  460  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
isaviour,  and  hrst  separated  physic  from  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  and  who  reduced  the 
chaos  of  his  predecessors  to  an  useful  and 
liberal  art,  to  a  noble  and  dignified  profes- 
sion, and  first  gave  it  the  air  of  a  science, 
acted  in  all  the  medical  capacities,  as  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  accoucheur,  apothecary,  and 
even  nurse,     llie  works  of  that  venerable 
and  extraordinary  man  extended  to  seventy- 
Iwo  volumes,   embracing   every    branch   of 
medicine,  and  of  course  including  that  on 
the   diseases  of  women,   and  the  obstetric 
art,  and  have  conferred  on  him  a  reputation, 
of  which  two  thousand  years  have  not  de- 
prived him  ;  and  many  of  these  works  remain 
with  lustre,  while  those  of  sneering  critics 
have  sunk  into  well-merited  oblivion.  From 
his  time  to   the   middle  of  the  dark  ages, 
many  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  botli 
wrote   on,   and   practised  every    branch   of 
medicine.     About  the  latter  period,   A.D. 
117:3,  the  church,  at  the  Council  of  Tours, 
decreed,  that  her  members  should  no  longer 
practise  surgery,  for,  at  the  time  the  clergy 
had  monopolised  the  professions  of  medi- 
cine   and  surgery,  as  well  as  theology,    a 
decree  was  published,  declaring  that  they 
were    defiled   by   sanguinary  operations, — 
"  Ecclesia  abhoret  a  sanguine," — and  surgery 
was  then  committed  to  their  domestics,  who 
were   also    their  barbers,   and  hence   arose 
that  class  of  practitioners,  afterwards  very 
well  known   through  Europe,    the  barber- 
surgeons.      All  external    operations    were 
committed  to  these  men,  and  to  lay  persons, 
who  were  sunk  in  the  darkest  and  most  pro- 
found ignorance  at  the  time  ;  and  thus  arose 
the  unnatural   and  irrational  subdivision  of 
the  healing  art  into  physic  and  surgery, — a 
separation  soon  confirmed  by  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  continued  in  most  coun- 
tries to  the  middle,  or  perhaps  towards  the 
close    of  the   last   century, — a  remnant  of 
which  prevails  in  our  own  country  even  to  the 
present  time.     In   the   British   dominions, 
we   have   corporations  of    physicians,   sur- 
geons,   and    apothecaries,   in    each    of  the 
countries  which  are  now  happily  united  to 
tlie  first   and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.     Each  of  these  corporations  in  Eng- 
land,  Scotland,  and   Ireluud   have  peculiar 
lights  and   privileges,  though  a  knowledge 
of  each  profession  is  often  acquired  from  a 
similar  source,  often  from  the  same  teachers 
&&d  authors,  (jiad  the  praclice  of  eacli  is 


precisely  similar ;  and  yet,  a  practitioner 
authorised  by  any  one  corporation,  cannot 
practise  within   the  precincts  of  the  other 
with  impunity.    As  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  different  branches  of  British  me- 
dicine are  similar  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, should  not  all  duly  and  legally  qualified 
members  of  either  corporation  have  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  in  the  same  dominions'! 
This  is  the  case  in  France,  and  in  all  the 
other    enlightened  European   nations,  and 
throughout  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
The  third  article  of  the  French  charter  de- 
clares,  that    "  all  Frenchmen   are  equally 
admissible  to  all  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments."    While  some  of  our  medical  cor- 
porations are  endeavouring  to  prevent  mem- 
bers of  their  rivals  and  contemporaries  from 
exercising  their  professions,  the  whole  em- 
pire is  completely  overrun  with   illiterate 
and  demoralising  empirics,  who  freely  and 
most  extensively   practise    on   the  persons 
and   purses   of   his  Majesty's   subjects   at 
large,  with  perfect  impunity.     A  most  able 
and  veracious  physician  has  truly  asserted, 
that  "  quackery  has  destroyed  more  in  this 
country  than   the  sword,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, united  ;"  and  never  was  there  a  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  British  medicine,  at 
which  the  force  and  truth  of  this  opinion 
was  more  obvious  than  at  this  day.     But 
the  laws  relating  to  the  practice  and  pro- 
tection   of  the   medical   profession   in    the 
United   Kingdoms,   are  perfectly   defective 
and  impotent,  while  they  are  no  less  con- 
tradictory than  inconsistent,  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  an  improved  and  more  en- 
lightened society.*   The  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
has  given  rise   to  corresponding   improve- 
ments in  every  art  and  science  ;  has  intro- 
duced such  invaluable  and  improved  sys- 
tems, that  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
institutions  must  adapt  themselves  to   the 
spirit  of  the  age.     The  just  murmurs,  and 
respectful   but    firm   remonstrances   of  the 
medical  profession,  have  not  only  reached 
the  portals,  but  entered  the  temple  of  the 
legislature.    That  profession,  the  most  use* 
ful  and  important  to  the  sublunary  condition 
of  mankind,  (for  the  conservation   of  the 
public  health  is  the  sovereign  law  of  e very- 
nation,)  has,  at  length,  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  government,   and  of  the 
senate,  the  members  of  which,  in  their  wis- 
dom, will  display  that  great  and  brilliant 


*  This  was  admitted  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  the  liight  Honourable 
Robert  Peel,  in  a  coirespondence  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  having  with  them,  on  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  laws  relating  to 
the  medical  professioa  iu  the  L'uited 
Kingdoms. 
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spirit  of  improvement,  tliat  so  liiglily  dis- 
tinguished their  recent  proceedings,  and 
will  introduce  those  changes  in  the  laws  re- 
garding the  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
which  will  render  it  more  perfect,  and 
better  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  public 
health.  Some  of  our  Colleges  of  Thy- 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  refused  admission  to  all  persons, 
who  had  demeaned  themselves  by  prac- 
tising pharmacy  ;  though  without  the  com- 
position of  medicines,  neither  physicians,  or 
surgeons  themselves,  could  efficiently  pursue 
their  respective  avocations.  These  august 
corporations  enforced  a  similar  sapient  self- 
constituted  by-law  against  all  those  who 
practised  midwifery,  as  if  the  structure, 
functions,  and  diseases  peculiar  to  the  female 
organs  of  generation,  were  not  as  important, 
and  the  diseases  as  fatal,  as  those  of  any 
other  organ  in  the  human  body.  The  pure 
physicians  and  surgeons  would  not  deeni 
themselves  degraded,  by  treating  the  dis- 
eases of  the  female  bladder  and  rectum, 
while  they  wisely  considered  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  intermediate 
organ,  the  uterus,  as  highly  degrading  and 
ignominious.  I  have  already  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
revolutionised  during  a  very  brief  and  recent 
period,  that  the  sphereof  human  knowledge 
has  most  wonderfully  advanced,  and  that  a 
reformation  in  the  education  of  all  classes 
of  medical  men  must  be  carried  along  in  the 
universal  progression — in  the  general  diiiu- 
sion  of  improvement,  and  of  universal  in- 
telligence. In  truth,  the  vast  march  of 
mind,  and  improved  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  has  established  a  better  philo- 
sophy, and  far  sounder  principles  in  the 
British  medical  corporations;  and  to  these 
causes,  and  to  that  mighty  engine  the  Press, 
are  we  mainly  to  ascribe  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  corporate  enactments,  against  the 
professors  of  that  most  important  art  and 
science,  which  is  so  beneficially  and  mar- 
vellously exerted  at  the  birth  of  man.  'i'lie 
day  has  now  arrived  when  medical  science 
has  shaken  oft"  the  dust  of  the  ruder  ages, 
and  shone  forth  with  all  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  splendour  ;  and  when  its  full  cultivation 
can  no  longer  be  impeded  by  the  absouous 
and  ridiculous  dogmas  of  less  auspicious 
times  ;  and  hence  we  ilnd,  that  nearly  all 
our  medical  corporations  now  require  its 
fullest  cultivation  of  their  resjiective  candi- 
dates, and  that  pharmacy,  or  the  obstetric 
art,  are  no  longer  impediments  to  those 
seeking  medical,  surgical,  or  pharmaceutical 
qualifications.  For  some  years  past,  few 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  general  practition- 
ers, in  this  country,  had  thought  their  pro- 
fessional education  complete,  without  in- 
cluding a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  midwifery,  and  tlie  treatment  of 


diseases  of  women  and  children.  Dverj 
man  in  practice,  no  matter  what  his  qualifi- 
cations may  be,  will  be  as  frequently  con- 
sulted in  female  diseases,  as  in  an\-  otlier 
class  of  maladies  ;  for  the  man  will  err  very 
egregiously,  who  supposes  that  nine-tenth* 
of  society  make  any  distinction  between 
physicians  and  surgeons.  In  fact,  it  is  no- 
torious, that  our  best  surgeons  more  fre- 
quently prescribe  for  medical  cases,  as  they 
have  been  most  improperly  named,  than 
they  are  called  on  to  perform  operations  ; 
and  it  is  also  well  known,  that  the  most 
eminent  surgeons,  unattached  to  public  in- 
stitutions, have  practised  for  many  years, 
without  ever  having  performed  a  capital 
operation.  In  a  word,  general  experienco 
and  observation  fully  prove,  that  the  prac- 
titioner who  is  most  generally  acquainted 
with  human  disease,  has  tlie  best  and  surest 
chance  of  succeeding,  and  finally  arriving  at 
eminence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  obstetric 
branch  of  medicine  is  simple,  because  it  had 
been  long  committed  to  females  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  requires  as  much  skill  as  the  otliej 
branches  ;  and  ofteu,  the  most  difficult 
operations  in  surgery.  Happily  for  Im- 
manity,  the  parturient  process  is  in  general 
safe,  and  free  of  danger,  especiully  where 
females  live  according  to  Nature's  piimitive 
laws  ;  but,  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks, 
where  these  laws  are  openly  violated  or 
forgotten,  where  the  constitution  is  impaired 
by  luxury,  and  the  voluptuous  dissipations 
of  modern  times  ;  the  process  of  child-hear- 
ing is  attended  with  considerable  danger, 
before  and  after  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. These  observations  are  equally  as 
applicable  to  the  lower  classes  in  our  large 
cities,  whose  habits,  pursuits,  customs,  and 
constant  inebriation,  render  them  liable  to, 
many  accidents  during  parturition,  and  ta 
a  vast  number  of  infiammatory  and  othe? 
puerperal  diseases,  subse(|uent  to  delivery. 
The  universal  testimony  of  all  impartial  and 
well-informed  medical  practitioners,  fully 
confirms  the  trutli  of  these  assertions.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  oa  the 
utility  and  importance  of  the  obstetric  art, 
which  is  so  obvious,  as  to  be  admitted  uni- 
versally by  every  class  of  society.  From 
what  has  been  already  stated,  it  appears 
that  females  were  attended  by  midwivea 
long  before  physicians  were  named  as  a  pro- 
fession in  history. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  obstetric  art,  including  an 
account  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  cultivation, 
among  mankind. 

The  practice  of  midwifery  was  nearly 
coeval  with  the  human  species.  From  the 
most  ancient  of  all  profane  and  inspired 
writers,  we  learn  that  this  branch  was 
almost  iiivariablv  confined  to  females  in  tha 
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early  ages,  especially  among  tlie  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians  ;  a  proof  of  wbicli  I  have 
already  submitted  to  you,  wlien  alluding  to 
the  medical  knowledge  of  Moses,  who  spoke 
of  midwives  long  before  be  had  introduced 
the  names  of  physicians.  We  find  also,  in 
the  sacred  volume,  that  Rachael,  wife  of 
Jacob,  and  Thamar,  who  was  delivered  of 
twins,  weie  assisted  by  midwives  ;  and  that 
Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  commanded  the 
midwives  to  destroy  a!!  the  male  children  of 
the  Hebrews — a  command  they  most  nobly 
disobeyed.  All  tlie  Asiatic  nations,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  confided  ttiis 
branch  exclusively  to  women.  We  have 
also  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians and  naturalists,  as  Hippocrates, 
-Aristotle,  and  Galen,  as  to  the  duties  of 
midwives  in  their  times. 

The  immortal  Hippocrates  may  be  truly 
deemed  tlie  fatliev  of  midwifery  as  well  as 
physic,  for  he  has  left  us  treatises  on  dis- 
eases of  women  before  and  after  concep- 
tion, on  tlie  nature  of  women,  and  on  dis- 
eases before  and  after  parturition,  as  well  as 
on  parturition  itself.  This  extraordinary 
personage  had  no  experience  in  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  and  therefore  we  are  to  ex- 
pect that  his  practical  opinions  are  defective 
and  erroneous.  He  maintained  that,  in  all 
cases  of  natural  labour,  where  the  progress 
was  tardy,  it  was  very  useful  to  exhibit 
sternutatories  in  order  to  excite  sneezing, 
which,  he  said,  would  expedite  delivery  ; 
which  was,  in  some  measure,  true,  as 
sneezing  tlirows  the  abdominal  muscles  into 
action,  and  causes  much  pressure  on  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  If  the 
snulFs  failed,  he  recommended  the  patient  to 
be  held  by  the  shoulders,  and  gently  sliaken 
at  intervals,  till  the  pains  should  expel  the 
infant.  Both  these  practices  were  em- 
ployed for  many  centuries ;  and  even  at 
present  among  midwives,  both  before  and 
after  delivery,  but  especially  where  the  pla- 
centa is  retained,  when  they  order  the  pa- 
tients to  sneeze,  cough,  laugh,  and  blow 
into  a  bottle,  or  on  the  back  of  the  hand  ; 
all  of  which  exertions  throw  the  abdominal 
muscles  into  action,  and  consequently  excite 
uterine  contraction.  It  is  very  generally 
known,  that  severe  cough  will  evacuate  the 
bladder,  rectum,  and  uterus,  and  absolutely 
bring  on  premature  labour,  as  I  myself  have 
often  witnessed ;  in  fact,  all  those  causes  that 
acton  the  musclesconnected  with  the  jielvis, 
will  produce  similar  eftects.  Hippocrates 
left  another  precept  of  very  geneial  adoption 
even  in  those  enlightened  times,  namely, 
"  that  if  the  infant  be  dead,  and  its  body 
become  much  swollen,  and  cannot  be  de- 
livered, it  siiould  be  brought  away  piece- 
meal," whicli  is  the  modern  operation 
of  embryotomy.  He  was  likewise  oi 
opinion,    "   that  feet- presentations  were 


generally  fatal,"  which  proves  his  want  of 
practical  experience  ;  and  that  in  such 
cases,  as  well  as  when  the  arm,  leg,  or  side 
present,  such  parts  were  to  be  returned 
into  the  uterus,  and  the  head  brought  down 
as  in  natural  labour — a  recommendation  also 
erroneous  and  highly  dangerous,  as  I  shall 
prove  to  you  hereafter,  for  all  such  preter- 
natural presentations  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
footling  cases,  if  possible  or  practicable. 
He  also  fell  into  anotlier  most  dangerous 
error,  in  recommending  the  immediate  ex- 
traction of  the  placenta — an  operation  sel- 
dom necessary,  and  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
unless  in  cases  of  extreme  danger  and  ne- 
cessity. His  notions,  as  to  the  animation  of 
the  male  and  female  foetuses  occurring  at 
different  periods,  that  of  tlie  one  being  some 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other,  though  still 
received  by  the  canonists  and  legislatures  of 
many  nations,  are  quite  erroneous ;  for  the 
general  opinion  of  the  most  able  physiolo- 
gists is,  that  animation  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  and  not  at  the  time  of 
quickening,  as  people  in  general  imagine. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  this  in  my 
Theses  De  Genere  Humano  ejusque  Varie- 
tatibus.  From  his  time,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  midwifery  made 
little,  if  any,  progress.  Aristotle,  who  suc- 
ceeded Hippocrates,  A.C.  .'>84,  was  physi- 
cian to  Amyntas  II,  father  of  Alexander, 
and  his  opinions  had  more  influence  in 
medicine  tiian  all  of  his  time — and  many  of 
them  were  adopted  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  are  received  by  the 
community  even  at  this  time.  "  He  con- 
curred with  Plato,"  says  the  learned  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  "  in  various  ways  to  retard 
the  improvement  of  medicine,  not  only 
during  his  time,  but  even  to  the  present 
period."  His  crude  and  erroneous  opinions 
on  conception,  pregnancy,  and  labour,  have 
been  republished,  with  comments  more 
erroneous  and  unnatural,  and  very  generally 
circulated  among  all  classes  of  females  ia 
this  empire,  and  are  well  calculated  to  ter- 
rify the  female  mind  by  the  recital  of  un- 
natural and  false  narrations,  destitute  of 
foundation  in  fact  or  truth.  His  reputed 
work  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 

Dr.  Ryan  gave  an  historical  account  of 
all  the  writers  on  obstetric  medicine,  and 
on  diseases  of  women  and  children  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  year. 
He  gave  tlie  title  and  date  of  each  work,  and 
the  leading  principles  maintained,  which 
must  have  cost  liim  an  immense  deal  of  la« 
hour  and  research.  Among  the  authors  he 
named,  were  Moses,  Hippocrates,  Aristo- 
tle, Asclepiades,  Celsus,  Arreteus,  Galen, 
Plin^'-,  Rufus,  Ephesius,  Soranus,  -^cius, 
Oribasius,  Paulus  of  Eginetus,  Moschion, 
Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  Albucasis, 
Averroe.s,  Abi  Osbia,  (who  collected  the 
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works  of  300  writers  on  midwifery  to  the 
year  1150,)  Raynolils,  the  first  British  wri- 
ter on  midwifery,  l.")10;  Ambrose  Pare, 
157,"),  who  opened  the  obstetric  wards  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris;  the  immortal  Har- 
vey in  1603,  the  first  male  British  obstetri- 
cian :  M.  Clement,  the  first  French  accou- 
clieurin  1663  ;  Hilden,or  Hildanus  ;  Riviere, 
or  Kiverius,  Cliambeilia  in  Loudon,  1655  ; 
AVillis  and  Hoffman,  in  1667;  Mauriceau, 
of  Paris,  1668  ;  Willugby,  of  London,  and 
Wio-more,  of  Oxford,  in  1670;  the  distin- 
guished Sydenham  in  1688  ;  Ilonheusen  and 
Portal  soon  afterwards  ;  Friend  in  1703  ; 
Boerhaave  in  1708;  Dionis,  1718;  La 
Motte,  17:21  ;  Dr.  JMaubray  in  1723,  the 
first  British  lecturer  on  midwifery  ;*  De- 
venter  in  1728;  Chapman  in  1733,  who  first 
described  the  forceps,  and  was  the  second 
British  lecturer  on  midwifery  ;  Dr.  Hody  in 
1734  ;  Dawke  in  1736  ;  Bracken,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Riidwife's  Companion  in 
1737 ;  and  Sir  Richard  Manningham  in 
l73S),  who  established  a  ward  for  lying-in 
women  in  the  Parochial  Infirmary  of  St 
James,  Westminster,  which  was  the  first 
British  asylum  dedicated  to  tlie  auspicious 
Lucina,  and  sacred  to  the  ministry  of  the 
obstetric  art.  The  next  writers  who  were 
named,  were  Sir  Fielding  Oulde  of  Dublin, 
who  first  accurately  described  the  process  of 
labour  in  1741  ;  Puzos,  1759  ;  Astruc,  1762; 
Portal,  1763  ;  Smellie,  1765  ;  Roederer  and 
Memes,  1766;  Levret,  Pvoulin,  and  Man- 
ning, 1771 ;  C.  AVhite,  Hulme,  1773  ;  J. 
Clarke  on  infants,  same  year  ;  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  W.  Hunter,  1774  ;  Kirkland  and 
Boudelouque,  1775  ;  Armstrong  and  Spar- 
man  (on  infants,)  1776  ;  Leake  and  Lefe- 
bure,  1777  ;  Dease,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Osborne,  1783;  A.  Hamilton,  Chambon, 
Dr.  Denman,  Spence,  Rigby,  1784;  Spal- 
lanzani  and  Douglas,  1785  ;  IL  Smith  and 
Carrere,  1787  ;  Rowley  and  Aikins,  1788; 
Underwood,  Schlegel,  and  others,  1791  ; 
Dr.  John  Clarke,  1793  ;  Moss  and  Bland  in 
1794  ;  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  1795  ;  Drs. 
Plaighton  and  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Dublin, 
Forster,  Perfect,  Burton,  Johnston,  and 
others,  wrote  about  this  period.  The  writers 
of  the  19th  century,  since  1800,  were  De- 
mangeon  and  Hull,  1800 ;  Cheyne  and 
flume,  1802,  on  infants  7  also  Wm.Buchan, 
1303;  Heberden,  1804;  Willan,  1806; 
Plocquet,  A.  P.  Buchan,  Malion,  and  Foot, 
1808  ;  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  1809  ;  Merriman 
and  Mondat,  of  Paris,  1810  ;  Douglas,  of 
Dublin,  and  Gasc,  1811  ;  Capuron  and 
Syers,  1812  ;  Armstrong  and  Brenan,  1814; 
Hey,  1815  ;  Dr.  L  Clarke  on  infants, 
1816  ;  C.  Clarke,  Gardien,  Nauche,  and 
Degland,  of  Paris,  1817;  Granville,  Hop- 
kins, and  King,  1818  ;  Power,   1820  ;   Drs. 
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Conquest  and  Ramsbotliam,  1821  ;  Mackin- 
tosh and  Campbell,  1822;  D.  Davis  and 
Hornett,  1821;  Dewees,  1825;  Bourdat, 
Chevreul,  Guilbert,  and  Dizos,  of  Paris, 
1826  ;  and  Dr.  Blundell's  Lectures  in  The 
Lancet,  1827-8. 

l^ike  all  other  branches  of  medicine,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  concurred  to  im- 
pede the  cultivation  of  the  obstetric  art; 
among  which,  the  delicacy  and  natural  mo- 
desty of  tlie  other  sex,  and  their  aversion  to 
the  piesence  of  men  during  parturition, 
were  not  the  least  prominent  causes  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  employment  of  medical 
men,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  17tli  century,  that 
this  art  had  at  all  advanced,  or  its  improve- 
ments become  manifest.  Since  that  period 
it  has  been  cultivated  and  practised  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  men,  and  has  now  at- 
tained that  degree  of  certainty  and  perfec- 
tion which  ranks  it  not  only  in  an  equal,  but 
in  a  superior  point  of  importance  to  any 
other  branch  of  medicine.  Of  all  the  dis- 
eases incidental  to  humanity,  those  of  the 
other  sex  are  most  deserving  of  sympathy 
and  attention.  The  weakness  and  peculiar 
delicacy  of  the  female  constitution,  call  forth 
our  greatest  tenderness  and  compassion. 
We  are  not  only  bound  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect, but  to  aid  and  relieve  those  endearing 
objects,  who  were  wisely  appointed  our 
reasonable  companions,  without  whom  bliss 
would  be  joyless,  and  life  eheeiless.  Indeed 
it  is  evident,  that  the  diseases  incident  to 
females,  had  been  closely  attended  to  by  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  medical  art 
in  every  age  ;  for  the  neglect  of  removing 
these  diseases,  would  be  indirectly  depopu- 
lating the  different  nations,  which  the  laws 
of  all  civilised  countries  most  strenuously 
prohibit,  as  they  are  invariably  intended  for 
the  preservation  of  society  and  increase  of 
posterity.  Independently  of  all  human  laws, 
there  is  an  innate  natural  desire  in  man- 
kind, to  fulfil  that  primitive  law  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  was  laid  as  an  injunction  on  the 
first  of  the  species  in  their  primeval  state  of 
felicity,  "  to  increase  and  multiply  ;"  and 
this  desire  irresistably  impels  all  to  wish  the 
removal  of  those  infirmities  of  both  sexes 
which  impede  its  object ;  hence  the  sexual 
diseases  incident  to  both  sexes  have  been 
attended  to  by  the  professors  of  the  healing 
art  from  the  earliest  periods.  1  here  still 
remained  a  serious  defect,  by  medical  men 
not  assisting  at  the  parturient  process, 
which  was  very  frequently  observed  to  be 
destructive  to  both  parent  and  offspring. 
This  defect  was  obviated  in  time,  as  1  have 
already  stated ;  and  we  have  in  this  most 
improved  and  enlightened  age,  a  class  of 
medical  practitioners  who  devote  their  en- 
tire attention  to  the  multitudinous  diseases 
of  the  other  sex  ;  before  impregnation,  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  at  the  process  of  child-birth. 
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after  delivery,  and  during  lactation ;  and 
these  practitioners  also  attend  to  the  dis- 
eases of  new-born  infants  and  cliildren. 
Such  is  the  province  of  the  accoucheur,  or 
rather  obstetrician.  I  am  not  fond  of  inno- 
vation, or  of  introducing  new  terms  into  a 
profession  which  already  contains  so  many  ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the 
English  language  is  sufficiently  copious  and 
perfect  to  attbrd  some  word  by  which  we 
can  express  the  male  midwifer}^  practitioner, 
■without  our  attempting  to  anglicise  the  gal- 
lican  term  accoucheur,  as  the  profession  in 
general  seem  to  sanction,  and  some  of  our 
modern  lexicographers  have  also  adopted  : 
for  my  own  part,  I  shall  always  prefer  the 
word  obstetrician.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  has  for  its  object  the  consideration  of 
the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the 
organs  peculiar  to  females,  is  called  mid- 
wifery, or  the  obstetric  art,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  arrangement  that  I  have  painted 
out  when  describing  the  province  of  the  ob- 
stetrician. We  have  no  accurate  terms 
which  comprehend  in  a  scientific  and  clas- 
sic manner  the  anatomy,  physiology,  patho- 
logy, and  therapeutics  of  the  female  organs 
of  generation  ;  nor  for  the  process  of  partu- 
rition. From  much  consideration  on  these 
deficiences,  I  would  propose  the  following- 
nomenclature,  part  of  which  is  sanctioned 
by  Hippocrates.  The  father  and  founder  of 
medicine  left  a  work  entitled  Tvvaitcetris 
^vcrews,  on  the  nature  of  woman  ;  another, 
napdeveiwu,  on  diseases  of  virgins  ;  and  a 
third,  TvuaiKftccp,  on  diseases  of  women.  The 
classification  1  propose  is  as  follov.-s  : — 1st, 
Fuj/aiKOTo/xia,  Gynascotoray,  or  the  anatomy 
of  woman;  2d,  rvyatKO(pvcrfu\oyia,  GyniB' 
cophysiology,  tile  physiology  of  woman  ; 
od.  HapdfvoaoXoyia.,  Parthenosology,  or  dis- 
eases of  unimpregnated  woman.;  4th.  Tei/e- 
aetiiXoyta,  Geneseology,  on  generation,  or 
conception  ;  5th.  EyKuovoaoXoyia,  Encyono- 
sology,  on  diseases  of  pregnant  woman  ;  6th. 
TuKo\oyia,  Tocology,  on  parturition;  7th. 
AoxeiavocroXoyia,  Lochianosolony,  on  puer- 
peral diseases  ;  and,  lith.  XlaiSin'oaoXoyici., 
Paidonosology,  on  diseases  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren. Such  is  the  order  I  will  adopt  in  the 
following  lectures,  as  it  is  decidedly  the  most 
natural  that  could  be  devised,  and  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  arrangement  that 
has  been  hitherto  adopted.  The  order  of  ar- 
rangement to  be  adopted  is,  1st.  The  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
female  organs  ;  yd.  On  conception  and  its 
consequences ;  3d.  On  diseases  of  preg- 
nancy ;  4th.  On  the  mechanism  and  process 
of  parturition,  including  the  various  classes  of 
labours;  jth. On  jmerperal diseases;  and, 6th. 
On  diseases  of  infants  and  children.  When 
I  consider  the  vast  importance  of  these  sub- 
jects, I  feel  the  great  responsibility  incurred 
by  those  who  undertake  to  deliver  lectures 


on  them.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  opi- 
nions 1  shall  advance  will  be,  in  general, 
agreeable  to  the  experience  of  our  best 
teachers,  as  they  are  confirmed  by  a  very 
extensive  personal  observation,  arising  from 
ten  years'  active  practice.  I  may  further 
remark,  that  I  devoted  very  particular  atten- 
tion to  obstetric  medicine,  and  had  lately 
been  in  treaty  with  a  most  respectable  medi- 
cal publisher  of  this  metropolis,  with  regard 
to  the  publicatian  of  a  work  on  midwifery, 
which,  I  hope,  shall  shortly  appear.  The 
opinions  I  mean  to  advance,  so  far  as  they 
are  personal,  are  founded  on  truth,  whose 
immutability  neither  time  or  chance  can 
ever  overturn.  So  soon  as  gentlemen  shall 
be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  obstetric  art,  a  considerable  number  of 
patients  will  be  supplied  them  under  my 
own  superintendence,  and  they  will  have 
extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which  I  can  amply  afford, 
through  my  official  situation  of  physician- 
accoucheur  to  the  Central  Infirmary,  bis- 
pensary,  and  Metropolitan  Lying-in  Insti- 
tution in  Greville  Street,  Hatton  Garden. 
Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  treat  his  re- 
spective patients  as  correctly  and  atten- 
tively as  if  they  were  in  private  life  ;  and 
thus  he  will  be  afforded  a  safe  and  perfect 
initiation  into  the  important  duties  of  pri- 
vate practice.  Examinations  will  be  held 
twice  a  week  on  the  subjects  that  may  have 
been  recently  discussed,  at  which  the  pupils 
and  their  junior  medical  friends,  may  attend 
gratuitously.  Tliis  plan  will  enforce  the 
necessity  of  regular  attendance,  which  the 
awful  responsibility  and  important  trust, that 
will  be  imposed  on  you  hereafter,  require  ; 
a  solemn  duty  you  owe  your  friends,  and  an 
act  of  honesty  you  owe  society  at  large.  I 
pledge  myself  to  use  my  best  exertions  to 
afford  instruction,  and  to  be  ever  ready  to 
promote  the  advancement  and  interests  of 
those  who  may  honour  me  by  attending 
these  lectures. 


A  CASE  OF  DISLOCATED  tlUMEHUS,  REDUCED 
TEN  MONTHS  AND  A  HALF  AFTER  THE 
DISPLACEMENT. 

By  Nathan  Smith,  m.  d.  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  Yale  College. 

Tins  was  the  case  of  a  lady  in  Derby, 
Connecticut.  The  humeri  had  both  been 
dislocated  into  the  axillre  by  a  puerperal 
convulsion.  One  was  reduced  by  ]3r.  Smith, 
at  the  end  of  seven  months  and  a  half  after 
the  accident ;  but  it  was  thought  not  pru- 
dent to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  other 
shoulder  at  that  time,  and  another  occasion 
did  not  present  till  the  above   time  had 
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elapse  J.  The  reduction  was  tlien  accom- 
plislied  without  tlie  use  of  violent  force,  or 
any  mechanical  apparatus.  Gentle  and  long- 
continued  extension  was  made  upon  the 
member  ;  the  kuee  of  the  surgeon  was  then 
placed  beneatli  the  axilla,  and  the  bone 
being  employed  as  a  lever,  the  head  was, 
without  much  ditJicuUy,  conveyed  upward 
into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  result  of  these  cases  should  encou- 
rage us  to  attempt  more  frequently  than  is 
done  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations.  We 
believe  that  the  frequency  of  failure  in  such 
attempts  is  often  owing  to  the  injudicious 
employment  of  the  mechanical  powers,  it 
being  presumed  that  the  reduction  requires 
the  exercise  of  great  force. — Phi.  Journal  of 
Med. 

A  CONVENIENT  MODE  OF  REDUCING  CERTAIN 
DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HUMERUS. 

Dr.  Belville,  of  Trenton,  was  called  to 
a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  in 
which  he  effected  the  reduction  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The  patient  was  intoxicated,  and  very  re- 
fractory, which  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  effect  the  reduction  in  the  usual  position. 
It  occurred  to  the  doctor,  therefore,  to  place 
him  upon  the  sound  side  on  the  floor,  and  to 
effect  counter-extension,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  the  ])atient  at  the  same  time,  by 
passing  a  folded  sheet  beneath  the  dislo- 
cated shoulder,  and  directing  an  assistant 
to  stand  on  it  on  each  side  of  the  patient, 
so  as  to  confine  him  to  the  floor.  The  sur- 
geon then  grasping  the  wrist,  made  exten- 
sion upwards,  which  can  be  done  in  that 
position  with  peculiar  advantage,  since  we 
can  lift  with  more  power  than  we  can  pull 
horizontally.  Counter-extension  being  made 
upon  the  scapula  by  the  hand  of  an  assist- 
ant, and  the  usual  flexions  impressed  upon 
the  bone,  it  was  without  difficulty  reduced. 


CASES    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    THE    EFFICACY    OF 
HYDnOCYANIC    ACID    IN    GASTKODYNIA. 

JBy  Dr.  T.  Woodforde,  Taunton. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  was  first  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  pulmonic  inflammatiou, 
and  in  phthisis,  but  it  l>as  by  no  means  an- 
swered the  expectations  of  its  advocates  in 
these  diseases ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at 
this,  if  we  for  a  moment  consider  the  patho- 
logy of  phthisis.  It  is  without  doubt  a  va- 
luable medicine  in  many  cases  of  what  is 
called  spasmodic  cough  ;  and  it  may  allay 
the  cough  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
when  it  is  out  of  proportion  violent,  as  Dr. 
EUiotson  remarks  ;  and  from  its  success  in 
tlicse  ailments,  I  suppose  it  canie  to  be  re- 
commended generally  in  phthisis,  a  species 
of  reasoning  unfortuuately  too  common  in 
medical  history.    But  although  it  has  no 
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claim  to  our  support  in  these  diseases,  I 
think  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain remedies  we  possess  in  a  class  of  dis" 
eases,  if  not  destructive  to  life,  yet  totally 
subversive  of  all  enjoyment  of  it.  I  have 
exhibited  it  in  many  and  various  examples 
of  severe  pains  of  the  stomach,  with  vomit- 
ing and  other  distressing  symptoms,  and  no- 
thing has  appeared  to  me  to  have  afforded 
such  speedy  and  certain  relief.  Tlie  two 
following  cases  have  been  selected  from 
their  great  severity,  and  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  had  resisted  a  long  attack,  in 
which  all  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
usually  recommended  in  such  disorders,  had 
been  in  vain  brought  up. 

Mrs,  G.,  August  6,  is  subject  to  daily 
attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, shooting  through  to  the  back,  accom- 
panied by  great  distention  and  eructation 
of  flatus :  these  fits  last  from  three  to  five 
hours,  and  are  attended  with  a  sense  of 
great  weakness  and  oppression  ;  has  nausea ; 
bad  taste  of  mouth  ;  headach  ;  bowels  in- 
clined to  be  costive ;  has  been  subject  to 
disorders  of  the  stomach  for  many  years  ; 
present  complaints  of  sis  weeks  standing  ; 
has  taken  a  variety  of  medicines  without 
relief. 

After  having  had  a  blister  applied  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  having  tried  carminatives, 
oxide  of  bismuth,  &c.  for  a  considerable, 
time,  without  any  material  benefit,  she 
commenced  on  the  2d  of  September,  taking 
two  drops  of  the  hydroc3''anic  acid  three 
times  a  day,  and  increased  the  quantity 
gradually  ;  all  other  medicine  intermitted. 

On  the  14th  she  liad  taken  four  drops 
three  times  a  day,  and  had  had  no  return  of 
pain  for  several  days  ;  she  continued  its 
use  a  few  days  longer,  and  has  remained 
free  from  complaint  since. 

S.  R.,  March  1827,  complains  of  acute 
lancinating  pains  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis, 
increased  by  taking  any  thing  into  the  sto- 
mach, of  vomiting  of  all  ingesta,  and  fre- 
quently of  a  black  fluid  of  acid  taste.  Bowels 
costive  ;  tongue  while  ;  skin  dry  ;  anorexia  j 
great  emaciation  ;  countenance  anxious. 

Present  complaints  have  existed  four  or 
five  months ;  attributes  her  illness  to  the 
sudden  retrocession  of  a  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation of  one  arm. 

A  crop  of  pustules  was  produced  on  the 
epigastric  region  bj^  the  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment, and  kept  discharging  for  some  time, 
and  a  variety  of  medicines  was  exhibited 
internally,  but  no  relief  obtained. 

She  commenced  with  the  acid  as  in  the 
former  case,  and  increased  it  to  five  drops, 
three  times  a  day,  and  with  the  same  good 
etlecis.  She  has,  however,  had  several 
slight  returns  ;  but  they  have  yielded  to 
the  same  remedy. 

Taunton,  May  V2. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Salurday,  June  28,  181^8. 

A  PARLIAMENTARY  inquiry  into  the 
causes  wliich  impede  the  acquisition  of 
anatomical  knowledge  in  this  country, 
would,  if  conducted  with  an  earnest  desire 
of  sifting  the  subject  to  tlie  bottom,  lay  open 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  committed 
by  the  oligarchy  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  embrace  many  of  the  most  important 
topics  connected  with  the  question  of  medi- 
cal reform.  We  have  never  been  very 
sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  any  practi- 
cal benefit  which  was  likely  to  result  from 
Mr.  Warburton's  Committee,  for  reasons 
■which  we  shall  abstain  from  stating  fully  to 
our  readers,  until  the  report  shall  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  A  step,  however,  will 
be  gained,  by  the  appointment  of  tliis  Com- 
mittee, towards  eradicating  a  prejudice  from 
the  public  mind,  even  if  their  report  should 
not  be  immediately  followed  up  by  any 
practical  measure  for  facilitating  anatomical 
dissection.  In  tlie  present  advanced  state 
of  the  Session,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  a  bill  will  be  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and,  after  some  recent  decisions  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  it  has  become  more 
questionahle  than  ever,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department  can,  by  his 
official  authority,  render  any  assistance  to 
the  profession,  in  promoting  an  object 
which,  however  essential  to  the  public 
■Welfare,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
violation  of  the  laws. 

The  decline  of  our  anatomical  schools, 
however,  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  general 
disease  arising  from  the  corrupt  constitu- 
tion of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  to  re- 
move the  symptom,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  constitutional  remedies.  The  causes  of 
that  decline  lie  deeper  tlian  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  against  human  dis- 
sections ;  and  the  enlightened  members  of 


our  profession  are  well  aware,  that  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  professional 
knowledge  is  to  be  found,  not  in  those  popu- 
lar prejudices,  but  in  tlie  existence  of  a  self- 
perpetuating  governing  body,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  surgical 
teaching,  and,  consequently,  to  render  the 
means  of  conveying  surgical  instruction  in 
other  quarters  as  difficult  as  possible.  Thfc 
petition  of  the  College  Council,  praying  for 
a  removal  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the 
acquisition  of  anatomical  science,  was  a 
piece  of  solemn  buffoonery,  which,  however 
it  might  impose  on  a  few  unsuspecting 
members  of  the  Legislature,  was  well  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  the  great  body 
of  the  profession.  A  petition,  from  a  com- 
pany of  monopolists,  praying  for  low  prices, 
and  increased  facilities  to  free  traders  in 
the  article  they  monopolise,  might  seem,  at 
first  view,  to  be  a  gratuitous  outrage  on  the 
common  sense  of  the  public ;  but  it  was 
essential  to  the  interests  of  the  Council, 
that  they  should  not  appear  hostile  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petitions,  which  practition- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  empire  concurred  in 
submitting  to  the  Legislature.  How  far 
they  are  really  desirous  of  affording  facilities 
to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  is  proved  by 
tlie  uniform  spirit  and  tenor  of  their  regula- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  estimating  the  sincerity  of  their  petition 
to  tlie  Legislature,  to  look  at  the  fact  of 
this  enlightened  body  refusing  to  receive 
certificates  of  attendance  on  courses  of 
dissection  at  provincial  hospitals,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  production  of  certificates  of 
attendance  at  the  London  Hospitals,  at  a 
time  when  no  subjects  could  be  procured  in 
the  metropolis  for  dissection. 

The  very  last  series  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Council,  is  conceived  in 
the  same  narrow  mercenary  spirit ;  the  at- 
tainments of  candidates,  as  a  test  of  their 
competency  to  practise,  are  laid  entirely  out 
of  consideration,  and  tiie  question  on  which 
their  admissibility  is  made  to  hinge,  is  not 
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how  much  professional  information  they 
have  gained,  but  where  they  have,  been 
taught ;  not  whether  they  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
butwliether  they  have  paid  tribute  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  privileged  instructors. 

The  zeal,  intelligence,  and  active  spirit  of 
investigation  exhibited  in  many  of  the  com- 
munications transmitted  to  this  Journal 
from  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
furnish  a  striking  commentary  on  the  injus- 
tice and  impolicy  of  the  regulation  by  which 
the  College  has  refused  to  recognise  the  cer- 
tificates of  provincial  professors.  We  in- 
serted last  week  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  me- 
dical science  in  the  city  of  Bath,  and  if  the 
accuracy  of  that  sketch,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  be  admitted,  it  can  scarcely 
be  pretended,  that  the  opportunities  which 
a  medical  student  possesses  in  that  city  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  are 
not  fully  equal  to  any  which  he  could  enjoy 
in  the  metropolis  under  the  auspices  of 
Travers  or  Bhodie.  The  lecturers  of  the 
London  Hospitals  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  talents  of  many  of  the  provincial  teach- 
ers, and  the}'-  are  aware,  also,  that  one  of  the 
first  effects  of  admitting  the  certificates  of 
those  teachers,  would  be  the  desertion  of 
many  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  metro- 
polis. Hence  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  have  refused  to  recognise  the  possi- 
bility ofteaching  anatomy  or  surgery  in  any 
of  our  provincial  towns.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  that  the  Council  can  long  maintain 
a  system  which  is  founded  in  a  base  desire 
to  fill  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of 
public  interests,  and  in  a  total  disregard  of 
all  that  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession.  Already  is  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  this  body  made  known  by  its 
fruits — fruits  of  a  bitterness  which  has 
nauseated  even  the  least  fastidious  portion 
of  the  public,  and  which  has  roused  the  most 
indifferent  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  lay- 
ing the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 

The  course  of  political  events  during  the 


last  few  months  has  been  singularly  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  advancement  of  the  claims  of 
medical  reformers.  Viewed  in  its  just  light, 
the  question  of  medical  reform  is  one  of  pa- 
ramount importance,  and  the  legislature 
could  scarcely  direct  its  attention  to  any 
matter  of  deeper  interest,  than  to  an  inquiry 
which  has  for  its  object  to  place  the  medi- 
cal profession  on  a  basis,  which  may  af- 
ford the  greatest  degree  of  security  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  community.  But, 
though  this  proposition  may  be  true  in  the 
abstract,  yet  it  is  well  known  that,  in  a  par- 
liamentary sense,  there  are  times  and  sea- 
sons for  particular  discussions,  which  are 
not  always  exactly  regulated  by  views  of 
public  expediency,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  advocates  of  medical 
reform  have,  perhaps,  exercise'^  a  sound 
discretion  in  deciding,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  postpone  an  appeal  to  the  legislature 
on  this  subject,  on  behalf  of  the  great  body 
of  the  profession,  till  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  On  recule  pour  mieux  sauter. 
The  recent  vicissitudes  iu  the  political 
world  may  have  contributed  to  protract  for  a 
short  time  the  existence  of  the  medical 
oligarchy  ;  hut  if  accident  has  retarded  the 
fate  which  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  profes- 
sion had  designed  for  the  hydra  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  let  reformers  employ  the  inter- 
val of  delay  in  accumulating  their  resources, 
and  enabling  themselves  to  give  renewed 
energy  and  unerring  direction  to  the  blow 


Academical  Examinations  on  the  practice  of  Sur- 
gery, intended  for  the  use  of  Students.  By 
W.  Gordon,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh  ;  published  by  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart.     1828. 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing," 
said  the  witty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and 
this  sentimeut  we  reiterated,  after  au  at- 
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GORDON'S  ACADEMICAL ! 


tentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Gordon's  "  Academi- 
cal  ExaminatioDs."  It  is  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  age  in  which  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live,  that  all  things  are  "  con- 
densed and  simplified  ;"  we  have  essences, 
salts,  and  abridgments  of  all  kinds  ;  the 
most  abstruse  sciences  are  taught  in  six- 
penny numbers ;  the  most  difficult  languages 
ia  six  lessons.  Of  a  truth,  as  a  popular 
writer  observes,  we  may  now  "  carry  a 
medicine  shop  in  a  thimble,  and  a  library  in 
a  catalogue."  By  the  way,  the  greatest 
pretender  in  the  condensing  and  simplifying 
line,  is  that  shifting  wight  Jemmy  John- 
stone. For  "  little  more  than  '  fourpence 
sterling,'  he  gives  his  readers  the  '  sub- 
stance' of"  cart-loads  of  trash.  Now,  whe- 
ther this  is  efifected  by  mere  mechanical 
pressure,  er  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
some  profound  alchemy,  we  must  confess 
ourselves  ignorant.  To  be  sure  the  Doctor 
tells  us  that  he  is  a  bee — libans  omnia — 
and  sometimes  a  spider  ;  but,  in  the  latter 
character,  the  poor  devil  has  met  with  a 
blue-bottle  too  strong  for  his  web.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  of  JMr. 
Gordon's  Academical  Examinations?  Why, 
gentle  reader,  it  shows  that  the  author 
has  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  in  his  attempt  to  teach 
the  whole  science  of  surgery  in  a  small 
octavo  volume  of  questions  and  answers. 

We  are  not  altogether  disposed  to  con- 
demn the  catechetical  form  of  instruction  ; 
in  some  instances,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
eligible  plan  of  communicating  information; 
and  if  we  were  required  to  name  a  work,  in 
■which  the  advantage  is  strikingly  appa- 
rent, we  should  speak  of  the  "  Conver- 
sations on  Chemistr}',"  said  to  be  written 
by  Mrs.  Marcet,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  only  the  outlines  of  the  science, 
the  general  principles,  by  familiar  illustra- 
trations,  and  not  in  the  mere  rote  and 
parrot-like  form  of  Mr.  Gordon's  book. 

Inflammation  is  the  first  subject  which 
our  author  treats  of;  and  after  stating, in 


answer  to  the  query,  "  into  how  many 
kinds  is  inflammation  divided,"  that  it  is 
arranged  "  into  healthy  and  unhealthy, 
common  and  specific,  acute  and  chronic," 
he  proceeds  to  the  definition  of  these,  and 
here  we  have  the  following  question  and 
answer : — 

"  Q.  What  is  meant  by  specific  inflamma- 
tion? 

"  A.  That  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  application  of  some  irritating  substance, 
or  poison,  to  the  body,  and  which  presents 
symptoms  peculiar  to  itself." 

Peculiar  to  what  ?  the  body,  the  inflam- 
mation, or  the  substance  ?  The  entire  pas- 
sage is  nonsense. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  answer, 
we  suppose,  is  intended  as  universal — at  least 
quasi  specific  inflammation  ;  let  us  see  then, 
how  far  it  obtains.  It  will  doubtless  be 
conceded,  that  blisters  and  boiling  water  are 
irritating  substances,  yet  it  is  not  a  specific 
inflammation  which  follows  their  applica- 
tion. Again;  the  inflammation  attendant 
upon  gout,  scrofula,  and  various  other  dis- 
eases, is  of  a  specific  kind,  yet  it  is  not 
attributable  to  the  application  of  irritating 
substances.  The  definition,  therefore,  as 
given  by  the  author,  is  palpably  absurd. 
Passing  over  the  puerile  trash  respect- 
ing the  "  remote"  and  "  proximate"  causes 
of  inflammation,  terms  which  we  most 
heartily  wish  were  for  ever  abandoned,  we 
come  to  some  observations  on  the  different 
terminations  of  inflammation.  These  are,  says 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  resolution,  adhesion,  suppu- 
ration, mortification,  scirrhus,  eff"usion,  and 
ulceration."  Subsequently  it  is  stated,  that 
when  inflammation  is  terminated  by  resolu- 
titm,  "  there  takes  place  an  e^imon  o/"sentm 
and  fibrin  into  the  cellular  substance.  Most 
writers  would  call  this  a  termination  by 
EFFUSION — not  so,  howevcr,  our  modern 
Athenian.  As  specimens  of  the  twaddle 
with  which  this  trumpery  publication 
abounds,  we  may  cite  the  following  queries  : 
"  What  purges  are  best?"  "  When  are 
clysters  necessary  ?"  "  What  diet  and  regi- 
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men  are  to  be  recommended  in  inflamma- 
tion'!" Then,  at  page  11,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing precious  morceau  of  intelligence  : — 

"  Q.  What  bad  efiects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  applying  cold  to  glandular  parts  1 

"  A.  SciRitiius!  is  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  such  treatment." 

At  page  14  we  are  further  enlightened 
by  the  information,  that  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  parts  in  which  gangrene 
most  frequently  follows  inflammation ;  and, 
in  describing  amputation  of  tlie  leg,  it  is 
directed  that  the  tourniquet  should  be  ap- 
plied "  where  the  femoral  artery  perforates 
the  triceps."  The  course  of  the  carotid 
arteries  is  thus  described  : — "  They  run 
along  the  sides  of  the  neck  covered  by  the 
sterno-cleido  mastoidei  muscles  ;"  the  grand 
sympathetic  nerve  is  said  to  be  included  in 
the  same  sheath  with  the  carotid  artery.  In 
the  treatment  of  wounds  of  this  artery,  there 
is  giventhis  important  monition,  "  if  the  sur- 
geon arrives  before  the  patient  expires,"  &c. 

Entreating  the  patit-nce  of  our  readers, 
we  must  present  a  few  more  examples  of 
the  author's  pathological  erudition.  Com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  eyes,  he  designates 
"  ophthalmia  lachryraosa,"  and  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  he  says,  is  in  the  huiica  sclera- 
tica\  "  What  are  the  symptoms  of  epislaxis,  or 
nasal  hcjcmnrrhage  V  is  found  as  an  interro- 
gatory at  page  lb7.  The  principal  diseases 
of  the  mamma  are  stated  to  be  "  inflam- 
mation, abscess,  scrofulous  enlargement, 
sarcoma,  scirrhus,  and  cancer."  Stricture  of 
the  rectum  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  "  the 
spasmodic  and  the  permanent ;"  but  no  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  different  kinds  of  per- 
manent stricture.  The  first  symptoms  of 
stricture  of  the  urethra  are  said  to  be,  "  a 
frequent  inclination  to  make  water,"  and 
"  a  gleety  discharge  from  the  urethra." 

From  the  foregoing  extracts,  our  readers 
■will  be  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  "  Rlr.  Gordon's 
Academical"  Examinations,  and  we  shall 
here  close  this  notice  by  stating,  that  in  our 


opinion  the  book  can  improve  only  two 
classes  of  creatures,  viz.  the  Bats  of  our 
Hospitals,  and  the  Owls  of  our  College, 
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The  sale  of  this  splendid  collection  will 
commence  on  Monday,  July  14.  We  hope 
to  give  some  account  of  the  catalogue  next 
week. 


LONDON  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  third  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  at  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  Little 
Windmill  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
when  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  was  unanimously 
elected  President. 

The  diseased  brain,  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  Rogers,  was  again  exhi- 
bited, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  were 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  It  ap- 
peared that,  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  horse  was  constantly  lethargic, 
and  kept  his  head  turned  towards  the  left 
side.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  As  no  section  of 
tlie  tumours  was  made,  we  cannot  speak  of 
their  structure.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  on  broken  knees  and  fractured 
bones  in  horses,  and  some  interesting  cases 
were  related  by  Mr.  Molden,  of  Winches- 
ter. A  well-written  paper  on  the  use  of 
blisters,  and  on  the  relative  value  and 
strength  of  the  diflferent  materials  employed 
in  blistering,  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Cherry.  He  had  found  blisters  of  the 
greatest  service  in  enlargements  of  bone, 
spavin,  splints,  ringbone ;  in  thickened 
tendons,  in  eft'usions  of  lymph  about  the 
joints,  and  in  indurations  and  thickenings 
following  inflammations  generally.  As  a 
blistering  substance,  Mr.  E.  F.  Cherry  gave 
the  preference  to  cantharides,  the  action  of 
which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition 
of  euphorbium,  turpentine,  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  6;c. 

The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting  are, — neurotomy,  and  the 
conditions  proper  for  its  employment  ;  and 
on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  with  the  best 
methods  of  treatment. 

The  Society  was  then  adjourned  to  Tues- 
day, 8th  July,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ;  and  a  general  invitation  given, 
by  the  Chairman  and  the  Members,  to  vete- 
rinarians, surgeons,  physicians,  and  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  zoological  pursuits.  Thus 
conducted,  this  Society  is  sure  to  flourish. 
Such  an  institution  was  much  wanted. 
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MR.    SHELDKAKE    ON      DISTORTIONS    OF    THE 
FEET. 

To  the  Editor  of'  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  now  send  you  a  third  case,  simi- 
lar in  its  general  features  to  the  two  last, 
but  there  are  niaterial  differences  between 
them,  which  will  be  noticed,  when  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  treatment  in  my  next. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  Sheldrake. 
No.  276,  Regent  Street. 

A  servant  trod  upon  the  foot  of  a  child, 
when  she  was  about  two  years  old  ;  the 
accident  was  not  mentioned,  till  the  parents 
perceived  she  was  unwilling  to  stand  upon 
ber  foot,  or  to  walk.  A  medical  gentleman 
was  consulted  ;  he  advised  that  nothing 
should  be  done,  but  recommended  that  the 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  her 
foot,  or  walk,  till  the  foot  was  quite  well. 
This  advice  was  literally  followed  ;  for  she 
was  provided  with  crutches,  upon  which, 
witliout  setting  the  foot  that  liad  been  in- 
jured upon  the  ground,  she  was  permitted 
to  walk  till  I  saw  her,  when  she  was  ten 
years  old. 

In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  her 
foot,  when  1  first  saw  her,  was  distorted  like 
the  annexed  figures  1  and  2,  which  were 
drawn  from  a  cast  taken  from  her  foot  at 
that  time.*  The  foot  was  rigidity  fixed  in 
the  position  which  those  figures  represent ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  ancle  joint,  every  other 
joint  of  the  foot  was  incapable  of  the  least 
motion. 

I  was  asked  if  I  would  undertake  to  cure 
the  defect,  without  the  child  feeling  any  pain 
from  the  treatment  that  would  be  used  ;  to 
this  question  I  could  not  answer  in  tlie 
affirmative  ;  the  young  lady  was  then  asked 
if  she  would  bear  with  the  uneasiness  that 
she  would  probably  have  to  endure,  if  the 
cure  were  undertaken ;  she  replied  can- 
didly, she  would  rather  keep  ber  foot  as  it 
was,  than  suffer  any  pain  at  all :  as  she  was 
a  favourite,  and  what  is  called  a  spoiled 
child,  her  father  indulged  her,  and  deter- 
mined to  leave  her  in  the  state  she  was  in,  in 
every  respect,  except  that  it  should  be  at- 
tempted to  give  some  mechanical  support 
to  the  foot,  which  might,  perhaps,  enable 
her  to  walk  with  only  one  crutch ;  or,  it 
was  barely  possible,  to  enable  her  to  walk 
without  any  crutch  at  all.  I  was  employed 
to  this  end,  and  she  returned  into  the  coun- 
try. 

Three  years  afterwards  her  father  died, 


*  In  this  drawing,  it  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  form  of  the  feet  only,  as  the 
size  here  given  is  much  too  large. 


and  her  uncle  and  guardian  being  equally 
careful  of  her  welfare,  and  more  rational  in 
the  course  they  pursued  to  secure  it,  again 
brought  her  to  me.  Ever  since  she  left 
London,  she  had  managed,  by  using  the 
contrivance  I  had  supplied  her  with,  to  lay 
her  crutches  aside  ;  but  although  every 
precaution  was  used  to  prevent  any  bad 
effects  from  pressure,  her  foot  was  more  dis- 
torted, and,  with  the  same  rigidity  as  it  had 
before,  now  resembled  figure  .3,  wliich 
was  drawn  from  a  cast  taken  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  circum- 
stance, I  was  engaged  to  undertake  the 
cure.  She  was  now  fourteen  years  old. 
My  first  process  began  in  IMarch  1302, 
and  regularly  continued  till  June  21,  1803, 
when  the  foot  was  reduced  to  its  natural 
form,  as  it  is  represented  by  figures 4  and  5, 
taken  Irom  a  cast  made  at  that  lime. 

She  was  able  to  stand  with  the  heel  close 
to  the  ground,  and  the  sole  bearing  upon  the 
ground  in  its  whole  length  ;  but  she  had  uo 
power  to  bend  tlie  ancle-joint,  or  direct  her 
foot,  so  as  to  place  it  in  any  other  position  ; 
for,  if  she  raised  it  to  step  forward,  it  imme- 
diately dro]iped,  and  hung  apparently  useless 
from  the  leg  ;  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  leg 
were  much  increased  in  size,  but  the  tendo- 
Achillis  appeared  to  be  small,  and  was 
evidently  very  weak  ;  she  continued  under 
my  care  for  three  years  longer,  when  she 
was  completely  recovered,  and  left.  I  had 
several  opportunities  of  hearing  of  her  for 
several  years  after  she  left  me,  and  know 
tliat  she  retained  the  perfect  form  and  use 
of  her  leg  and  foot,  but  am  not  aware  whe- 
ther she  is,  or  is  not,  alive  at  this  time. 

From  the  cast  of  her  foot,  made  when  she 
was  placed  under  ray  care,  in  1802,  the  fol- 
lowing measures  were  taken : — 

Inches. 

Length  of  tlie  foot     6J 

Breadth  of  the  foot  at  the  toes    .,.,.,      2^ 

Circumference  at  the  toes    9 

Over  the  instep,  and  round  tlie  heel   . .      9J 
Round  the  smallest  part  of  the  leg. ...      7 
Round  the  largest  part  of  the  leg  ....    10 
Length  of  the  leg  from  the  patella  to'^ 

the  ground,  when  she  stood  quite  (    ^. 

upright  upon  one  leg,  but  would  not  f 

bring  her  lame  foot  to  the  ground  J 

From  the  cast  made  in  June,  1803,  the 
following  measures  were  taken  : 

Inches. 

Length  of  the  foot 7^ 

Jkeadth  of  the  foot  at  the  toes    3 

Circumference  at  the  toes    8 

Over  the  instep,  and  round  the  heel  ..    10 
Circumference  of  the  smallest  part")      ^ 

of  the  leg J 

Largest  part  of  the  leg 11 

Length  of  the  leg,  taken  from  the  pa-"] 

tellato  the  ground,  when  she  stood  >   15 

with  her  foot  flat  on  the  ground  , ,  J 


DISTORTIONS  OF  THE  FEET. 


From  the  cast  made  when  she  linally  left 
me,  llie  following  measuies  were  tukeu  : — 

Inches. 

Lc!ig;t1)  of  the  foot 8^ 

..     3| 

..      8^ 

..  104 


Breadth  of  the  foot  at  the  toes    

Circumference  at  tlie  to<'S    

Over  the  instep  uud  heel 

Circumference  of  tlic  sraallost  i)urt  of 
the  lea     
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Circumference  of  the  largest  part  of 
the  leg    

Length  of  the  leg-  from  ihe  patella  to"j 
the  ground,  when  she  was  stand-  > 
iiig  with  hotli  feet  on  the  ground  . .  J 
Tlie  comparison  of  the  measures,  which 
are  given  from  casts  that  were  taken  during 
tlie    progress  of  the    cure,  will   show    the 
amount  of  the  whole  eflect  that  was  pro- 
duced. 


3. 
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DISEASED  TESTICLE  AND  KNEE-JOINT. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


FUNGOID    DISEASE    OF  THE    TESTICLE. 

CASTRATION. 

Andrew  Pearson,  n?tat.  '28,  of  middle 
stature,  a  muscular  and  healthy  looking 
man,  was  admitted  into  Cornelius  Ward  on 
the  30th  of  April,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ke}',  on  account  of  disease  of  the  testicle. 

He  Stated,  that  about  thirteen  months 
since,  when  at  sea,  he  was  bending  a  piece 
of  wood  in  order  to  break  it,  when  it  sud- 
denly ilew  up,  and  struck  him  upon  the  tes- 
ticle. The  blow  caused  the  most  excessive 
paia  for  a  short  time,  when  it  subsided,  and 
he  thoui^ht  he  was  quite  well.  la  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  he  perceived  some  swell- 
ing of  the  testicle,  but  as  it  was  unattended 
with  pain  he  look  no  further  notice  of  it. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  months,  however,  he 
observed  that  the  enlargement  gradually  in- 
creased, and  his  attention  was  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  it  by  his  occasionally  expe- 
riencing a  dull  aching,  which  was  of  uncertain 
duration,  sometimes  continuing  longer  than 
at  others.  On  his  return  to  pjnglaud  he  con- 
sulted a  surgeon,  by  whose  advice  it  was  re- 
peatedly leeched.  Alteratives  were  exhibit- 
ed, and  mercurial  frictions  of  the  part  were 
also  had  recourse  to.  The  moutli  was  slightly 
affected  by  the  treatment,  but  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testicle  remained  unabated.  The 
patient  then  consulted  Mr.  Key,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  come  to  the  Hospital,  as  he 
entertained  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  part.  At  the  time  of 
his  admission  the  testicle  was  much  en- 
larged and  hardened  ;  but  there  was  at  this 
time  no  aft'ection  of  the  spermatic  cliord, 
nor  of  the  epididymis,  excepting  that  part 
which  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
back  of  the  testicle,  which  was  of  consider- 
able size,  and  communicated  to  the  touch  a 
firmness  and  hardness  throughout.  After  a 
particular  examination,  the  man  felt  some 
uneasiness,  and  latterly  he  complained  of  oc- 
casional lancinating-  pain.  His  general 
Lealth  was  good. 

On  admission,  he  was  ordered  to  apply 
six  leeches  to  the  testis,  and  to  take  half  a 
grain  of  the  extract  of  opium,  with  one  grain 
of  calomel  every  night. 

jMay  .T.  IMuch  the  same  :  ordered  to  rub 
in  mercurial  ointment. 

i^l.  The  testicle  remains  in  the  same  state. 
There  is  a  little  soreness  of  the  gums.  Or- 
dered to  apply  eight  leeches,  and  to  take 
half  a  grain  of  opium  with  one  grain  of  ca- 
lomel three  times  a  day.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  seen  the  patient,  and  expressed  liis  opi- 
nion that  the  disease  is  of  a  fungoid  chai'ac- 
ter,  and  advised  its  removal. 


June  9.  The  patient  states,  that  there  is 
some  abatement  in  the  size  of  the  testicle. 
The  lancinating  pains  he  complained  of 
shortly  after  his  admission,  are  ratlier  more 
frequent.  Ptyalism  has  been  excited  and 
kept  up  for  a  few  days  ;  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  is  becoming  daily  more  palpable. 
Ordered  to  apply  twelve  leeches  to  the 
testis. 

On  the  11th  he  was  cupped  upon  his 
loins,  and  a  blister  was  afterwards  applied. 
The  pills  were  discontinued.  Within  the 
last  month  the  patient's  countenance  has 
assumed  the  sallow  tint,  which  is  so  cha- 
racteixStic  of  malignant  disease. 

On  the  18th  the  testicle  was  removed. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

23.  The  wound  is  healing,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  doing  well.  The  testicle,  on  dis- 
section, presented  the  appearances  usually 
found  in  fungoid  disease.  There  were  a 
number  of  In-datids  found  on  cutting  it  op^n, 
and  the  epididymis  was  converted  into  a 
fungoid  mass. 


CHRONIC  inflammation  AND  SUPPURATION 
OF  THE  KNEE  JOINT,  ENDING   FATALLY. 

Josiah  Shergold,  aetat.  48,  much  emaciated, 
was  admitted  into  Cornelius  Ward,  on  the 
loth  of  April,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key. 
The  patient  stated,  that  about  four  years 
ago  he  received  a  kick  upon  his  knee.  la 
a  few  days  it  began  to  swell,  and  he  then 
felt  a  dull  pain  in  the  joint,  which  incapa- 
citated  him  from  attending  to  his  duty.  The 
pain  and  swelling  increasing,  he  consult- 
ed a  surgeon,  by  whose  order  the  part 
was  leeched  and  cupped,  and  subsequently 
blistered,  with  much  benefit,  so  that,  in  a 
sliort  time,  he  was  enabled  to  follow  his 
em]iloyment.  Being  a  police  officer,  his 
duties  compelled  him  to  use  foot-exercise 
a  great  deal,  and  also  exposed  him  to  the 
different  changes  of  the  weather,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  experienced  a  return  of  the 
pain  and  swelling.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  swelling  had  gradually  increased, 
and  his  health  became  affected.  In  the 
interim,  similar  measures  were  resorted  to 
as  at  first,  but  with  temporary  benefit  only. 
His  previous  habits  of  intemperance  paved 
the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  disease  ; 
and  last  October,  being  unable  to  work,  he 
applied  at  the  hospital  for  admission,  and 
was  taken  in  under  tlie  care  of  the  Junior 
surgeon.  The  treatment  pursued  at  that 
time  consisted  in  the  application  of  counter- 
irritants,  and  the  administration  of  medicines 
to  improve  tlie  general  health.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  a  fortnight,  he  became  so  much 
better,  that  lie  k  f t  the  hospital,  and  resumed 
his  employment.  In  a  few  weeks,  however, 
being  much  exposed  to  wet  aud  cold,  tho 
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joint  again  became  worse,  and,  at  Christmas, 
he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  bed.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  inflammation  increased,  and 
extended  itself  np  the  thigh,  and  also  down- 
wards, upon  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 
Matter  soon  formed  ;  the  suppurative  stage 
was  ushered  in  by  repeated  shiverings  and 
fever,  and  the  pus  escaped  throug-h  a  small 
sinuous  opening,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tibia,  about  three  inches  below  the  knee- 
joint.  During  tliis  time,  he  became  de- 
cidedly hectic ;  his  nights  were  sleepless, 
the  bowels  were  irregular,  and  his  appe- 
tite depraved,  and  he  became  considerably 
emaciated.  The  sinus,  below  the  knee, 
was  found  to  communicate  with  the  joint, 
and  there  was  also  a  sinus  extending  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  thigh.  The  joint  it- 
self was  much  enlarged,  and  excessively 
tender.  All  voluntary  motion  was  destroyed, 
and  the  least  attempt  created  the  most  se- 
vere pain.  The  muscles  of  the  leg  were 
much  wasted. 

The  limb  was  carefully  supported  by 
pillows.  A  poultice,  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  coimim  maculatum,  was  applied  to  the 
knee.  The  thigh  was  ordered  to  be  sup- 
ported by  strips  of  soap  cerate  and  bandage, 
to  endeavour  to  promote  cohesion  of  the 
sides  of  the  sinus,  and  to  give  support  to 
the  muscles.  The  patient  was  ordered  to 
take  ten  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  every  night.*  He  was  allowed  a 
generous  diet,  with  wine  and  porter. 

22.  The  man  has  decidedly  improved. 
He  sleeps  better  ;  his  appetite  has  in- 
creased ;  the  bowels  are  regular  ;  the  pulse 
is  small  and  quick  ;  the  knee  is  less  painful 
and  tender,  and  the  discharge  is  less  copi- 
ous. He  expresses  much  relief,  from  the 
application  of  the  poultice.     Pergat. 

30.  Tlie  patient  lias  been  slowly  and  pro- 
gressively improving.  He  sleeps  well  ;  the 
tongue  is  clean  ;  the  bowels  are  quite  regu- 
lar, and  his  appetite  good  ;  the  knee  is  less 
painful,  and  tlie  discharge  has  gradually 
decreased  ;  the  sinus  above  the  knee  ap- 
pears to  be  healing  ;  he  can  bear  the  part 
to  be  examined,  without  much  pain.  The 
matter  secreted  is  of  good  consistence,  and 
apparently  healthy;  and  it  is  hoped,  that 
under  this  improved  condition  of  his  health, 
should  it  continue,  anchylosis  may  eventu- 
ally take  .place. 

May  3.  On  visiting  him  to-day,  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  not  been  so  well  for  the  last 
three  days.  His  nights  are  restless  ;  the 
knee  has  become  more  painful ;  the  dis- 
charge very  copious,  and  the  opening  below 
the  knee  has  increased  to  a  considerable 
size,  forming  a  very  extensive   ulceration. 


His  appetite  now  fails  him  very  much,  and 
emaciation  goes  on  rapidly.  He  was  ordered 
to  take  tivo  ounces  if  the  inj'usion  of  serpentary 
three  times  a  day,*  and  to  continue  the  wine 
and  porter. 

'_'().  Since  the  last  report,  the  poor  fellow 
has  been  gradually  getting  lower  and  lower. 
Diarrhoea  has  now  supervened.  Ordered  to 
take  the  chalk  mixture,  with  the  aromatic 
confection,  and  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  every  four  hours.  The  patient  linger- 
ed till  the  3d  day  of  June,  when  he  ex- 
pired. 

No  inspection  was  made,  the  body  being 
removed  by  the  friends  soon  after  death. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the 
bones  of  the  articulation  were  carious,  as 
they  could  be  felt  to  grate  against  each 
other,  whenever  the  limb  was  moved  ;  the 
discharge,  during  the  last  month  of  his  life, 
had  a  most  unpleasant  odour. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASES  OF  RHEUMATISM  CURED  PA'  ACUrUNC' 
TURATION. 

Case  1.  Thomas  Campbell,  aged  32, 
was  admitted  into  Abraham's  Ward,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Elliotson.  He  had  been  ill  nine  weeks,  and 
now  complained  of  much  pain  in  the  left 
arm  and  leg ;  these  extremeties  were 
somewhat  swollen,  and  very  stiff;  the  right 
fore-arm  and  wrist  were  also  slightly  af- 
fected ;  the  parts  very  cold,  and  much  re- 
lieved of  pain  by  tlie  application  of  wararth; 
bowels  regular,  and  pulse  rather  fuller  than 
natural.  Dr.  Elliotson  immediately  ordered 
acupuncturation  in  the  left  hip  and  outer 
part  of  the  thigh,  with  two  needles,  for  two 
hours  daily. 

31.  The  pain  in  the  left  arm  much  as 
before.  The  left  hip  considerably  easier  ; 
thigh  no  better ;  the  acupuncturation  still 
continued. 

June  3.  The  left  lower  extremity  and 
hip  are  evidently  greatly  improved  ;  no  pain 
lin  the  right  fore-arm  or  wrist;  the  left 
arm  much  the  same  ;  acupuncturation  now 
ordered  to  be  performed  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  left  upper  arm,  with  one  needle  for 
two  hours  daily,  and  to  be  continued  in  the 
left  hip  and  thigh  with  only  oue  needle. 

Under  this  mode  of  tn-atraent  the  pain 
ceased,  and  the  parts  gradually  resumed 
their  former  strength   and   mobility.      On 


*  By  way  of  relieving  the  colliquative 
sweats— P^hl 


*  Will  the  Senior  Surgeon  be  so  obliging, 
as  to  inform  his  fortunate  pupils  what  he  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  tUia  medicine. 
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the  I4th  of  June  the  patient  was  quite 
well.  ! 

Case  2.  Thomas  Bouler,  aged  44  yenrs, 
admitted  into  Abraham's  Ward,  on  the  ii9th 
of  JNIay,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson  — 
had  been  more  or  less  aftVcted  with  rlieu- 
matism  in  the  loins  for  the  last  three  years; 
had  been  blistered  nine  times  for  the  pre- 
sent attack.  There  was  great  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  accompanied  by 
cold,  creeping  sensations  ;  pain  increased 
by  motion  ;  pulse  rather  quicker  than  na- 
tural. Acupuncturation  was  ordered  in  each 
lumbar  region,  with  one  needle  for  two 
hours  daily. 

On  the  oOth,  the  patient  was  belter  in 
every  respect ;  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  he 
was  quite  well,  and  he  was  discharged. 

Case  3. — Charles  Underwood,  aged  32 
years,  admitted  into  Isaac's  Ward,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Elliotson  ;  had  been  ill,  occa- 
sionally, for  the  space  of  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  been  aft'ected  with  two 
paralytic  affections  of  the  right  side.  These, 
in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  chronic  rheumatism,  which,  tifter  ex- 
isting about  six  months,  gradually  subsided, 
and  he  remained  from  that  period  free  from 
either  palsy  or  rheumatism,  until  the  pre- 
sent complaint,  for  which  he  had  been  cup- 
ped thirty-seven  times  without  effect,  pre- 
vious to  admission.  There  was  now  pain 
in  the  loins,  shooting  along  the  spine,  hips, 
and  thighs,  and  occasionally  the  groin  ;  re- 
traction of  the  testicles  ;  the  urine  scanty, 
and  of  a  muddy  brown  colour ;  great  pain 
on  pressure  over  both  kidneys,  especially 
the  left ;  bowels  very  costive.  He  was  or- 
dered to  take,  three  times  a  day, — 
Colchicum  wine,  half  a  drachm, 
Carbonate  of  soda,  one  scruple. 

Jan.  3.  The  pain  in  the  loins  somewhat 
less  severe,  having  now  become  more  of  a 
dull  aching  character ;  the  urine  much  in- 
creased in  quantity  ;  had  one  stool  this 
morning,  of  a  very  costive  nature  ;  urine  not 
so  muddy  or  brown,  but  more  of  a  pale 
colour.  The  soda  was  omitted  to  day,  and 
the  vinum  colchici  continued. 

On  the  12th,  the  urine  was  again  more 
turbid,  with  a  lithic  sediment ;  the  colchi- 
cum was  repeated. 

14.  The  pain  was  stated  to  be  much  less 
severe  in  the  day  time  than  at  niglit ;  the 
pain  in  the  whole,  however,  much  as  before  ; 
the  patient  had  been  purged.  Acupunc- 
turation was  now  ordered  over  the  region 
of  each  kidney,  with  two  needles,  for  two 
hours  daily,  and  the  colchicum  wine  to 
be  taken  in  doses  of  fifteen  minims. 

1 9.  The  pain  was  greatly  relieved  gene- 
rally ;  eight  leeches  were  ordered  to  each 
lumbar  region,  and  acupuncturation  daily. 

21.  The  urine  was  quite   healthy  j    the 


pain  was  every  where  diminished  to  a  great 
degree  ;  and  from  tliis  period  the  patient 
continued  to  mend,  so  that,  on  the  29th,  he 
was  ordered  an  emplastrum  thuris,  and  was 
dismissed. 

CASE    OF    CHOREA,     SUCCESSFl' I.LY    TREATED 
WITH    THE    SUBCARBONATE    OF    IRON. 

Charlotte  Allbut,  eleven  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  Elizabeth's  Ward,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  on  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary. She  had  continual  pain  in  the  fore- 
head, occasional  darting  pains  through  the 
head,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  in- 
creased on  pressure.  Her  bowels  were 
regular ;  the  tongue  was  red  at  the  tip 
and  edges;  the  speech  was  indistinct;  the 
muscular  contraction  general,  and  frequent. 
She  was  quite  incapable  of  standing.  Or- 
dered to  take(u)t)d)ac/i7?jsof  the  subcarbonate 
of  iron  three  times  a  day. 

On  the  27  th,  there  was  some  amendment. 
The  iron  was  now  prescribed  in  the  dose  of 
half  an  ounce,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  girl  was,  iu 
every  respect,  better  ;  the  speech  was 
much  more  distinct ;  she  could  nearly  stand 
■alone  ;  indeed  could,  by  means  of  assist- 
ance, walk  a  little.  The  headach  had 
entirely  ceased. 

On  the  18tli,  having  for  some  time  pre- 
viously progressively  improved,  there  was 
again  slight  pain  in  the  head,  and  the 
bowels  were  much  confined.  She  was 
directed  to  take  a  dose  of  house-medicine, 
and  to  continue  the  carbonate  of  iron,  after 
the  operation  of  the  purgative. 

On  the  22d,  she  was  much  better ;  and, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  she  could  articulate  very 
well,  and  walk  pretty  firmly.  The  medi- 
cine was  ordered  to  be  taken  only  three 
times  a  day,  on  the  3d  of  May.  On  the  6th, 
the  girl  was  pronounced  well. 

On  Friday  evening,  about  seven  o'clock, 
William  Landcake,  an  old  man,  nearly  65 
years  old,  was  brought  into  George's  Ward, 
with  a  stranoulated  scrotal  hernia.  The  hernia 
had  occasionally  protruded  for  the  space 
of  two  or  three  years,  but  he  had  always 
been  able  to  reduce  it  himself.  On  this 
afternoon,  however,  while  at  work,  it  de- 
scended, and  after  continued  fruitless  at- 
tempts on  his  own  part  to  return  it,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  hospital.  At  this  time,  be 
was  labouring  under  very  acute  pain  in  the 
part ;  had  frequent  vomiting,  hot  skin,  and 
quick  pulse.  The  dresser  used  the  taxis  for 
some  time,  without  success.  I\Ir.  Green 
was  sent  for  at  nine  o'clock  ;  he  ordered  a 
warm  bath,  and  bleeding  in  the  bath  ad, 
deliqidum,  which  occurred  after  about  thirty 
ounces  of  blood  had  been  drawn,  and  then 
by  means  of  the  taxis,  the  hernia  was  re- 
duced in  a  very  short  time. 


SCTRRIIOUS  LACHRYMAL  GLAND. 


'ill 


TJiere  have  been  no  operations  this  week. 
A  few  accidents  have  been  entered,  but 
uone  having  anytliing  paiiiculurly  interest- 
ing as  regards  tlieir  nature  or  treatment. 
'J"he  surgical  cases  admitted,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  have  been  of  a  very  coinmou- 
place  kind. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


scinniious     enladgemext    of    the     la- 
chrymal GLAND. 

On  Friday,  June  20th,  ]Mr.  Lawrence 
showed  the  pupils  a  diseased  lachrymal 
gland,  which  lie  had,  the  day  before,  re- 
moved from  a  gentleman,  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  diseased  gland  was  much 
larger  than  a  walnut,  having  an  irregular 
surface  ;  it  felt  hard  and  incompressible, 
and,  when  cut  into,  presented  a  dense,  com- 
pact stricture  of  scliirrous  firmness,  and  of 
a  light  grey  colour.  Mr.  Lawrence  observed, 
that  it  was  supposed,  and  had  been  stated, 
that  the  lachrymal  gland  was  afiected  with 
cancer;  this,  liowever,  according  to  his  ex- 
perience, was  not  the  ease.  The  morbid 
production  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  car- 
cinoma, but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  never 
malignant,  and  it  most  essentially  differed 
from  it  in  other  respects.  It  never  affect- 
ed the  adjacent  parts,  neither  the  lym- 
phatics nor  absorbent  glands,  nor  had  he 
ever  seen  it  pass  into  the  ulcerative  state. 
The  present  case  was  precisely  similar  to 
one  which  he  had  some  time  since  under 
his  care  at  the  E^ye  Infirmary,  and  in  which 
he  had  extirpated  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  in 
both  the  disease  had  been  of  slow  formation, 
(in  the  present  six  or  seven  years,)  unat- 
tended by  any  severe  pain,  and  had  occurred 
in  young  persons.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  both  cases  there  was  no  dryness  of 
the  eye,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased 
lachrymal  discharge.  In  the  patient  ope- 
ruted  upon  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  Eye 
Infirmary,  no  inconvenience  whatsoever  fol- 
lowed the  loss  of  the  gland,  and  the  eye 
continued  moist.  In  the  present  case,  the 
eyeball  was  pushed  downwards  and  inwards 
towards  the  nose,  so  that  its  whole  diameter 
was  below  the  natural  edge  of  the  lower 
lid,  yet  it  was  covered  almost  entirely  by 
the  upper  lid,  by  the  pressuie  of  the  tu- 
mour on  the  eye  and  optic  nerve  ;  the  latter 
must  have  been  extended,  and  hence  was 
explained  the  impaired  state  of  vision. 
After  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  globe 
retired  to  its  natural  situation,  and  vision  is 
improved.  Mr.  Lawrence  observed,  that 
it  was  important  to  remark,  that  before  the 
operation,  the  tumour  appeared  small,  hard, 
and  scarcely  moveable,  giving  an  idea  that 


it  originated  from  the  bone,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  remove  it ;  it  was 
found,  however,  to  be  connected  with  tho 
bone  by  intervening  condensed  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  the  gland  was  removed  without 
difficulty. 

U'AnrV    DISEASE    IN    THE    TEniNEUM— ' 
OPEKATION. 

On  iNIonday,  June  IG,  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
moved a  warty  excrescence  from  the  j)eri- 
neumofaman,  aged  57,  a  gardener.  The 
disease  greatly-  resembled  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  soot  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  has  hence  been  termed  "  soot  wart," 
or  "  chimney  sweeper's  cancer  ;"  butitcan- 
not  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  as  the  pa- 
tient stales  he  has  never  used  soot.  Three 
months  ago  he  perceived  a  small  wart  be- 
low the  scrotum,  which  he  picked  off ;  ulce- 
ration soon  took  place  ;  it  discharged  a  thin 
ichorous  fluid,  and  was  attended  with  great 
itching.  The  disease  gradually  extended 
downwards,  and  when  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Hospital,  JMay  16,  there  was  a  large 
warty  excrescence,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  perineum,  extending  from  be- 
low the  scrotum  to  near  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  Tiiere  was  copious  discharge  of  a 
thin  ichor,  excoriating  the  skin.  The  sur- 
rounding integuments  were  indurated,  and 
the  glands  in  the  groin  were  enlarged  ;  his 
health  was  good,  and  he  had  not  suffered 
much  pain.  Various  local  applications  were 
used,  but  without  benefit ;  and,  as  the  dis- 
ease was  extending,  IMr.  Vincent  saw  the 
patient,  and  concurred  with  Mr. Lawrence  as 
to  the  propriety  of  its  removal.  The  patient 
was  secured,  as  in  the  operation  for  litho- 
tomy ;  an  incision  was  carried  round  the 
diseased  skin,  and  the  whole  was  dissected 
off  the  urethra.  For  a  few  days  the  patient 
had  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine,  and  it 
was  drawn  off.  The  enlargement  of  the 
inguinal  glands  has  nearly  subsided  ;  there 
has  been  slight  inflammation  and  sloughing 
of  the  wound,  but  it  is  now  (June  23) 
clearing,  and  presents  a  granulated  surface. 


On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Lawrence  per- 
formed amputation  of  the  thigh,  in  a  case 
of  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  and  re- 
moved a  diseased  breast.  We  shall  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  latter  case. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


FUNGOID  TUMOUR  OF  THE  EYE,  EXTIRPA- 
TION OF  THE  ORBITAL  CONTENTS,  AND 
FATAL  TERMINATION. 

John  Burrows,  aitat.  63,  was  admitted 
into  this  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Sir. 
Guthrie,  on  the  11th  of  June,  on  account  of 
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FUNGOID  TUMOUR  OF  THE  EYE. 


a  fungoid  tumour  of  tlie  right  eye.  He 
states  tliat  he  served  in  Egy})t  mac y  years  as 
a  soldier  ;  when  there  he  suffered  much  from 
opliihalmia,  occasioned  by  the  sand  getting 
into  his  eyes,  which  completely  destroyed 
the  vision  of  the  right  and  also  that  of  the  left 
for  a  time,  but  the  latter  he  fortunately  re- 
covered in  a  year  afterwards.  He  had  no  tu- 
mour of  the  right  eye  until  last  Christmas, 
when  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  pole  of 
a  carriage,  which  struck  him  in  the  corner 
of  the  orbit.  Jn  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  as  he  describes  it,  he 
felt  the  eye  give  way,  which  occasioned 
great  pain,  from  that  time  tlie  eye  conti- 
nued to  enlarge  until  it  attained  the  present 
enormous  size.  The  tumour  protrudes  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  tlie  orbit,  and  is 
about  three  inches  in  circumference.  Since 
lie  has  been  in  the  Hospital  it  has  dis- 
charged a  considerable  quantity  of  very 
thin  pus  ;  there  has  also  been  a  slight  he- 
morrhage ;  the  patient's  constitution  is  not 
in  a  very  good  condition,  he  complains  of 
great  pain  in  the  eye,  and  cannot  sleep.  Mr. 
Guthrie,  after  examining  the  man,  said  that 
he  could  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
without  an  operation.  He  therefore,  with 
the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  proposed  ex- 
tirpation of  the  orbital  contents,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  endeavour  to  save 
the  patient's  lite.  The  poor  fellow  readily 
consented,  and  the  operation  was  performed 
on  Monday  the  1.3th  of  June.  JNlr.  Guth- 
rie experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
clearing  the  orbit  of  several  small  black 
specks  which  remained  behind  after  he  had 
removed  the  globe  ;  the  patient  appeared  to 
feel  excruciating  agony  at  the  moment  of 
dividing  the  muscles  and  nerves  :  the  oph- 
thalmic artery  bled  profusely  during  the 
performance  of  the  operation,  but  the  ha3- 
morrhage  was  afterwards  stopped  by  placing 
small  pledgets  of  sponge  in  the  orbit ;  the 
palpebral  were  then  brought  together,  and 
a  compress  of  lint  was  placed  over  them, 
which  was  secured  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  a  bandage  round  the  head.  The 
operation  was  well  performed.  About  an 
hour  after  the  operation  the  patient  ap- 
peared very  tranquil,  but  complained  of  a 
slight  smarting  pain  in  the  orbit.  Pulse 
about  5j,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  Ordered 
forty  minims  of  laudanum  at  night. 

June  17.  Has  passed  a  very  restless 
night,  and  became  speechless  towards 
morning  ;  was  then  bled  to  eighteen  ounces 
from  the  arm  ;  the  blood  exhibited  a  very 
buffy  coat ;  about  the  middle  of  the  day  he 
was  in  a  completely  comatose  state  ,  his 
head  was  ordered  to  be  shaved,  and  a  cold 
lotion  to  be  applied  to  it ;  his  pulse  in  the 
morning  was  about  90,  in  the  evening  140 
He  died  at  eleven  o'clock  this  eveaiing. 


Examination  of  the  body  ttoelve  hours 
after  death. 

The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  very 
mueli  distended  with  blood  ;  upon  remov- 
ing the  pia  mater  a  quantity  of  pus  escaped 
from  between  it,  and  the  tunica  arach- 
noides  ;  the  substance  of  the  brain,  particu- 
larly the  anterior  part,  and  the  cerebel- 
lum, participated  in  the  same  kind  of  disease 
as  that  of  the  eye  ;  the  optic  nerve  was 
much  smaller  than  usual ;  the  other  nerves 
did  not  appear  to  have  become  affected  by 
the  disease  ;  the  liver  exhibited  a  most  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  dark-coloured  tubercles, 
some  very  large,  others  exceedingly  small ; 
nothing  else  of  any  consequence  appeared 
during  the  examination. 


DISTRIBUTION     OF     PRIZES     AT      GUY  S 
HOSPITAL. 

The  first  examination  which  took  place, 
was  for  the  annual  surgical  prize  given  by 
Mr.  Key.  On  this  occasion  the  candi- 
dates were  respectively  presented  with  a 
subject,  to  which  his  examination  was  ex- 
clusively confined,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  real  know- 
ledge of  the  competitors,  a  method  very 
superior  to  that  of  an  examination,  includ- 
ing all  the  departments  of  surgery,  in  which 
the  questions  must  of  necessity  be  super- 
ficial. Mr.  James  Edgecome  was  success- 
ful in  the  contest,  and  acquitted  himself  in 
a  very  creditable  manner,  during  a  long  ex- 
amination on  the  complicated  subject  of 
hernia,  and  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
case  of  surgical  instruments,  bearing  an  ap- 
propriate inscription. 

Tlie  examinations  for  the  prizes  in  ana- 
tomy, given  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  took 
place  on  the  following  days  ;  Mr.  Bacon  and 
Mr.  Guy  were  the  candidates  for  the  senior 
prize,  and  rendered  the  examination  highly 
interesting,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  accuracy  of  their 
answers.  So  uniform,  indeed,  were  their 
merits,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them.  jMr.  Cooper,  there- 
fore, presented  each  of  them  with  a  prize  of 
the  same  value. 

The  junior  anatomical  prizes  were  more 
numerously  contested  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
answers  were  given  on  this  occasion,  re- 
Hected  the  highest  honour  on  the  competi- 
tors.— here,  too,  the  merits  of  two  of  the  can- 
didates, Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. Tweedie,  were 
so  equal,  that  Mr.  Cooper  found  himself 
obliged  to  deviate  from  his  usual  custom  of 
giving  two  prizes  of  unequal  value,  and 
awarded  one  of  the  same  worth  to  each  of 
those  gentlemen. 


TEMPORAL  ANEURISM. 
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A  Case  where,  after  the  Eicision  of  an  Anasto- 
mosing Aneurism  from  the  Right  Temple, 
Ligature  of  the  External  Carotid  became 
necessary  to  restrain  Hcemorrhage.  15y 
George  Btsue,  M.D.  oftlie  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  Assist- 
ant Suigeon  to  the  Forces. 

IMakia  Nouthwood,  aetat.  two  years  and 
seven  months,  in  April  1827,  was  brouo;ht 
to  me  by  her  mother,  in  consequence  of  a 
purple  pulsating  tumour  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  situated  on  the  right  temple, 
and  which  I  was  informed  had  existed  and 
gradually  enlarged  from  her  birth,  being  for 
the  last  three  months  attended  with  re- 
peated attacks  of  haemorrhage.  I  recom- 
mended  the  removal  of  the  aneurism,  but  the 
parents  would  not  consent ;  however,  on  the 
aSth.  May,  alarming  bleeding  having  oc- 
curred, the  parents  called  on  me,  and  anx- 
iously solicited  tlie  proposed  operation. 
On  examining  the  temple,  1  found  that 
the  tumour  had  considerably  enlarged,  and 
was  ulcerated  at  its  superior  and  ante- 
rior part ;  therefore,  assisted  by  staft"-sur- 
geon  Quincy,  who  made  pressure  on  the 
carotid,  I  removed  the  aneurism  (which  laid 
above  the  temporal  fascia)  with  a  few 
quickly-executed  sweeps  of  a  scalpel.  Dur- 
ing this  period  very  little  blood  was  lost, 
but  when  the  pressure  was  taken  from  the 
carotid,  almost  every  point  of  the  new  sur- 
face projected  a  column  of  blood,  so  that 
an  attempt  to  secure  any  vessel  with  a  liga- 
ture would  have  been  in  vain,  tlierefore  I 
made  direct  pressure,  by  means  of  a  portion 
of  sheet  lead  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  wound, 
and  wrapped  in  old  linen,  wliich,  for  the 
time,  answered  the  purpose  ;  but  at  eleven 
o'clock,  P.M.  bleeding  ensued,  and  on  re- 
moving the  dressings,  the  wound  presented 
the  same  aspect  as  immediately  after  the 
operation.  By  pressure  on  the  carotid,  I 
lestrained  the  hsemorrhage,  and  having  no 
professional  assistant  or  instruments  at 
hand  to  enable  me  to  place  a  ligature  on 
the  vessel,  I  determined  on  the  application 
of  the  actual  cautery,  which  apparently  was 
successful  ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  bleeding  again  returned, 
and  was  so  alarming,  that  after  a  short  con- 
sultation with  I\Ir.  Quincy,  I  proceeded  to 
secure  the  external  carotid,  whicli  was  soon 
effected  above  the  tendon  of  the  digastric 
muscle,  by  a  single  ligature  ;  the  lips  of  the 
wound  were  then  brought  into  contact  with 
two  points  of  suture,  and  the  temple  lightly 
dressed.  From  this  period  there  was  no 
haemorrhage  or  other  bad  symptom  ;  the 
ligature  was  cast  oft'on  the  lath  day,  and  in 
three  weeks  both  wounds  were  healed. 

Two  questions  may  be  asked  concerning 
this  case,  viz.  let.  Could  not  a  cui-e  have 


been  effected  by  double  ligature  of  its  base  ? 
2dly.  Did  1  act  judiciously  in  adopting  the 
line  of  practice  rcconuuendcd  by  Mr.  J. 
Bell  t  These  questions  1  shall  now  answer 
as  follows  : — 1st.  The  base  of  the  aneurism 
was  too  extensive  for  treatment  by  liga- 
ture, and  its  acuminated  dispobilion  would 
offer  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature,  or  two  ligatures  on  its 
base;  2d.  in  following  the  dictates  of  Mr. 
J.  Bell,  viz.  of  removing  the  tumour,  I 
acted  injudiciously,  as  the  result  of  the  case 
proved  ;  but  had  the  patient  been  older,  in 
all  prob.'-bility  excision  would  have  answer- 
ed :  therefore,  until  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  in  future  trust  to  ligature  of 
the  external  carotid  in  such  cases  ;  and  here 
I  may  say,  that  where  the  disease  is  not  in 
the  orbits,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing the  common  carotid  for  anastomosing 
aneurism  of  the  face  and  head.  But  this 
line  of  proceeding,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed.  Was  adopted,  I  believe,  from  the 
greater  facility  of  its  execution,  a  circum- 
stance which  the  operating  surgeon  should 
be  ashamed  to  harbour  iu  his  miud. 
Chatham,  April  17th,  1B28. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARSAL  BONES,  AND  CO.M- 
PLErE  REMOVAL  OF  CARIOUS  RIBS  FROM 
THE  SAME  PATIENT. 

This  case  is  so  highly  interesting  and  won- 
derful that  we  are  induced  to  transcribe  it 
literatim  et  verbatim. 

"  Betsey  Gray,  a  young  woman  of  scro- 
fulous diathesis,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  in  delicate  health,  was  in  JNIarch, 
1S32.S,  exposed  to  inclement  weather. 

About  three  weeks  after,  she  experienced 
frequent  pain  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  per- 
petually troubled  with  uneasy  sensations  of 
the  foot  and  leg  ;  the  foot  regularly  swelled 
during  the  day,  and  subsided  at  night.  Such 
was  her  case  without  much  variation,  until 
May,  when  pain  became  more  intense,  the 
swelling  increased,  and  a  sinus  formed  near 
the  anterior  articulation  of  the  os  cuboides. 

In  the  spring  of  182-1,  an  abscess  ap- 
peared on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  about 
the  seventh  rib,  wliich  her  attending  piiy- 
sician  endeavoured  to  discuss :  pus,  how- 
ever, effected  its  discharge  in  the  following 
September,  first,  by  a  sinus  situated  about 
four  inches  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  jib, 
and  some  weeks  after,  by  another  situated 
at  the  angle.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
Miss  Gray  of  the  early  stages  of  her  disease, 
which  continued,  with  but  little  variation , 
under  different  plans  of  treatment,  pursued 
by  several  physicians,  until  IMarch,  1327, 
when  she  was  brought  to  town,  and  came 
under  my  care.    There  were,  at  this  lime. 
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five  issues  from  the  foot,  two  from  the  os 
calcis,  one  from  tlie  cuboides,  and  two  from 
the  ossa  cuneiforme ;  all  communicating  with 
one  another  ;  fluids  injected  into  any  one  of 
them  issued  from  the  other.  Through  none 
of  those  openings  was  I  enabled  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  astragalus  ;  all 
their  courses  tending  below  it,  suggested 
the  hope  that  it  was  sound. 

As,  from  Rliss  Gray's  own  account  of  her 
case,  the  disease  of  the  foot  was  ten  or 
twelve  montlis  prior  to  that  of  the  side,  I 
conceived  the  latter  might  owe  its  origin 
and  its  maintenance,  at  least  in  part,  to 
sympathy  with  tlie  former  ;  and  my  recom- 
mendation of  removal  of  the  carious  bones 
of  the  foot  was  predicated  in  the  hope,  that 
removal  of  this  source  of  excitation,  might 
produce  such  a  change  in  the  side  as  would 
cause  the  rib  to  exfoliate  or  resume  healthv 
action,  as  in  Miss  Harvey's  case.  As  there 
•were  no  symptoms  indicating  disease  of  the 
leg  hones,  and  as  there  were  grounds  for 
hope  that  the  astragalus  might  be  sound,  in 
preference  to  amputation,  removal  only  if 
the  diseased  bones  of  the  foot  was  advised,  well 
convinced  from  my  experience  of  the  power 
of  nature  in  such  cases,  that  bones  would  be 
speedily  reproduced,  or  such  other  sub- 
stance as  would  hetter  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, than  any  mechanical  contrivance  we 
could  substitute  for  a  leg. 

April  3.  With  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Ca- 
ruthers,  Shanks,  Weir,  and  Preston,  all  the 
tarsal  bones  were  removed ;  they  were  so 
completely  carious  and  soft,  that  they  were 
easily  crushed  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  the  astragalus  not  excepted ;  no 
part  of  their  structure  retained  the  natural 
appearance,  but  their  cartilaginous  articu- 
lating surfaces.  On  their  removal  the  bones 
of  the  leg  were  found  so  much  diseased,  that 
the  finger  met  but  little  resistance,  in  pass- 
ing its  full  length  up  into  the  tibia;  where- 
upon, with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  the 
leg  was  amputated  below  the  knee  ;  but 
disease  was  not  yet  circumvented,  remain- 
ing portions  of  both  bones  were  thoroughly 
carious.  It  was  now  concluded  to  remove 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  tibia  and  fibu- 
la, and  examine  the  os  femoris,  to  ascertain 
■whether  that  bone  was  soimd.  Finding  that 
it  was  so,  and  my  patient  being  much  ex- 
hausted, I  trimmed  off  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  cartilaginous  surface  from  its  articu- 
lar condyles,  and  neatly  adjusting  the  ample 
flap  I  possessed,  I  dressed  the  stump. 
No   uncommon    symptoms    ensued,*    as 


*  I  apprehended  less  danger  in  thus  ex- 
posing the  cavity  of  a  large  joint,  than  most 
•writers  on  this  subject  Vould  lead  us  to 
forebode,  owing  to  experience  derived  from 
my  manner  of  treating  white  swellings  and 
wounds  of  large  joints,  from  which  1  freely 


much  of  the  wound  as  usual,  healed  by  the 
first  intention,  the  occasional  discharge  of 
synovia  probably  retarded  the  subsequent 
healing  process  ;  but  in  six  ■weeks  it  was 
completely  cicatrized. 

Removal  of  carious  Bibs. — INIiss  Gray's  side 
now  became  an  object  of  interesting  atten- 
tion ;  it  remained  in  statu  quo.  Hectic 
fever,  under  which  she  had  already  laboured 
when  she  first  came  under  my  care,  was  ex- 
cited and  increased  by  the  hot  weather  ;  col- 
liquative diarrha-a  came  on,  the  discharge 
from  her  side,  always  extremely  foetid,  grew 
more  so  ;  her  strength  declined  daily. 

i'rom  many  careful  examinations,  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  tlie  caries  of  one  or  mora 
of  the  ribs  was  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven 
inclies.  From  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
opening,  injected  fluids  readily  jiassed  ;  but 
not  vice  versa.  The  lungs  were  involved  in 
the  disease,  as  was  evident  from  a  trouble- 
some and  alarming  cough,  with  purulent  ex- 
pectoration, with  which  she  was  and  long 
had  been  much  harassed  ;  and  which  caused 
me  to  remark  to  her  that  the  removal  of 
those  ribs  would  aflford  a  prospect  of  its  re- 
lief. She  caught  at  the  prospect  with  avi- 
dity, and  urged  the  operation,  which  she 
was  much  encouraged  in  by  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  other  physicians  who  visited 
her. 

Fearful  of  the  result,  her  case  being  a 
very  unfavourable  one  to  success,  I  for  some 
time  parried  her  solicitations.  I  very  much 
doubted  wliether  the  existing  disease  in  the 
lungs  might  not  be  too  extensive  to  admit 
of  cure  even  after  the  caries,  which  1  con- 
sidered the  proximate  cause,  was  removed, 
finally,  however,  I  consented  to  operate. 

Never  having  seen  a  detailed  mode  of 
operating  for  the  removal  of  a  rib,  I  made 
my  first  essay  upon  a  dog,  and  found  the 
operation  less  difficult  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  18^7,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Drs.  Caruthers 
Shanks,  and  Jordan,  the  operation  'was  per- 
formed. 

An  incision  was  made  upon  the  seventh 
rib,  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  sinus, 
bringing  to  view  about  six  inches  of  its  con- 
vex surface,  discovering  it  to  be  in  a  state 
of  complete  necrosis.  ]No  formation  of  callus 
any  where  discoverable  ;  after  examination, 
the  incision  was  carried  forward  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  further,  where  the  rib  ap- 
peared sound,  bleeding  when  scraped. 
Having  completely  divested  it  of  its  perios- 
teum, I  here  passed  an  elevator  under  the 


evacuate  pus,  believing  that  by  confinement 
this  matter  becomes  erosive,  T  willingly 
admit  air  (if  it  must  needs  be  so)  as  a  sub- 
stitute ;  and  my  success,  I  think,  has  war- 
ranted the  practice. 
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rib  and  beHreen  it  and  il3  periosteum,  and 
divided  it  with  He3-"s  saw.  'llie  incision 
was  then  extended  back  to  tlie  spine,  and 
the  rib  was  there  detached  from  its  articu- 
lation with  the  vertebra>.  At  this  part  ot 
tlie  operation  much  care  was  used  to  avoid 
wounding  the  dorsal  nerves. 

On  further  examination,  the  sixth  rib 
was  found  in  like  manner  diseased,  and  was 
in  like  manner  removed.  Underneath  this 
rib,  a  littk>  anterior  to  the  angle,  a  sinus 
communicating  with  the  lungs  was  discover- 
ed :  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  quill, 
wliich  emitted  a  great  quantity  of  matter, 
discharging  with  more  freedom  when  she 
coui^hed. 

From  reviews  I  have  seen  of  operations  to 
remove  carious  ribs,  as  performed  by  Cetta- 
dini  and  Richerand,  securing  the  intercostal 
arteries  seems  to  have  constituted  a  difficulty. 

In  this  operation  I  was  not  under  tlie 
necessity  of  appljang  a  ligature  to  any 
blood-vessel,  the  intercostals  lying  between 
the  pleura  and  the  periosteum  were  made 
perfectly  secure  by  interposing  the  elevator, 
as  above  stated,  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  rib. 

After  removing  as  much  of  the  diseased 
soft  parts  as  was  deemed  prudent,  tlie 
wound  was  closed  witli  tlie  interrupted 
suture,  and  adhesive  strips  covered  with 
lint  and  secured  with  a  roller.  Inordinate 
inflammation  was  completely  prevented  by 
two  small  bleedings,  and  maintaining  a  loose 
state  of  the  bowels. 

Examination  on  the  fourth  day  discovered 
about  four-fiftlis  of  the  wound  to  have 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  No  pain  has 
been  complained  of  since  that  time  ;  the 
hectic  declined,  and  disappeared  in  a  few 
days ;  the  cough  has  materially  subsided, 
sometimes  not  troubling  her  for  twenty-four 
hours  together.  An  issue  is  maintained  by 
tents,  opposite  the  sinus  of  the  lungs, 
throu^di  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
matter,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
mucus  and  pus,  discharges;  this  opening 
will  be  maintained  until  the  lungs  are  en- 
tirely relieved. 

On  the  loth  August,  she  left  town  on  a 
visit  to  Digu's  Sulphur  Spring,  a  trip  of 
twenty-two  miles,  which  she  made  in  a 
rough  Jerse}'  wagon,  without  complaining 
of  fatigue.  I  visited  her  on  the  il'Jd,  her 
cough  liad  mended,  her  appetite  and  strength 
had  increased,  and  her  general  health  and 
appearance  hud  visibly  improved.  She  rides 
daily  to  the  spi'ing  on  horseback,  a  distance 
of  more  than  half  a  mile  from  her  lodgings. 

The  portions  of  rib  removed  had  suffered 
internal  necrosis.  Their  lamellated  struc- 
ture was,  to  a  small  extent,  destroyed  at 
several  points ;  viz.  at  tlie  anterior  sinus, 
at  the  angle,  and  at  the  neck  ;  but  most  at 
the  angle." 


CAESARIAN    OPERATIONS    IN    GERMANY, 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiik  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  am  surprised  to  find  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  the  y.bOth  Number  of  The 
Lancet  : — "  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  at  the  frequency  of  the  Caesarian 
operation  in  Germany,  but  this  circumstance 
arises  from  a  consideration  (now  sanctioned, 
if  not  first  engendered,  by  let;al  enactment) 
that  the  life  of  the  child  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed, even  with  tlie  fair  prospect  in  view 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother."  I  can 
assure  you  and  your  readers,  that  no  such 
law  exists  in  any  German  state,  and  that  in 
Germany,  as  in  this  country,  the  expediency 
of  destroying  the  child  is  always  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  medical  attendant. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

C.  M.  Kind. 
5,  West  Street,  Finsburj'  Square, 
June  23,  1828. 

[We  feel  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Kind  for 
this  correction. — Ed.  L.J 


ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    BONES — AMERICAN 
SURGERy. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  American  Me- 
dical Ilecorder  contains  a  long  dissertation 
on  the  pathology  of  the  bones,  by  Dr.  W. 
M'Dowell,  of  Fincastle,  Virginia.  Tlie  opi- 
nions broached  in  this  paper  are  singularly 
opposed  to  prevailing  doctrines,  and  the 
practice  adopted  in  the  various  cases  which 
are  related,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  M'Dowell,  that  the  vis 
vita:  of  bones,  generally  speaking,  is  inade- 
quate unassisted,  to  relieve  them  from  dis- 
eases which  have  destroyed  any  portion  of 
their  structure  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  manual  interference  of  the  surgeon  is, 
for  the  most  part,  absolutely  necessary.  It 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  requisite  for  us  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reverse  of  this  opinion  is 
held  by  the  highest  authorities  ;  that  the 
expectant  plan  of  treatment  is  more  generally 
adopted  in  respect  to  diseases  of  the  bones, 
than  in  any  other  class  of  maladies. 

Dr.  jNI'Dowell,  however,  says,  that  he  is 
"  well  satisfied",  the  pathological  views  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors  on  diseases  of 
the  bones  are  incorrect,  and  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds to  state  his  own.  By  the  term 
"  necrosis,"  he  means  dead  bone,  from  what- 
ever cause  arising,  and  he  distinguishes 
affections  of  the  lamella  from  those  of  the 
cancellated  structure,  by  the  terms  external 
and  internal.  lie  conceives  that  caries  "  is 
of  the  same  character  with  necrosis,"  ia 
fact,  that  caries  is  merely  necrosis  of  a 
smaller  portion  of  a  bone. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED    FOR    REVIEW. 

On  Deafness ;  its  causes,  prevention,  and 
cure.  By  John  Stevenson,  Esq.  &cc.  8vo. 
pp.  2G2.     Henry  Colburn. 

On  the  Curative  Influence  of  the  Southern 
Coast  of  England,  with  Observations  on 
Diseases,  in  which  a  residence  on  the  Coast 
is  beneficial.  By  W.  Harwood.M.D.  Bvo. 
pp.  326.     Henry  Colburn. 

A  Disquisition  on  Living  Animals,  with 
an^Inquiry  how  far  our  knowledge  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  is  consistent  with  the 
belief  of  a  Soul  and  Future  Life.  By  George 
Warren,  Surgeon.  8vo.  pp.  144.  Long- 
man and  Co. 

An  Inquiry  conceraing  the  Nature  and 
Operations  of  the  Human  Rlind,  in  which 
the  science  of  Phrenology,  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity,  Punishment,  and  Education,  are 
particularly  considered.  By  James  Jen- 
nings, Esq.  Bvo.  stitched,  pp.  5'3.  Poole 
and  Kdwards. 

The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in 
relation  to  external  Objects.  By  George 
Combe.  Small  Bvo.  pp.  319.  Anderson, 
jun.,  Edinburgh. 

The  Evidences  against  the  System  of 
Phrenology.  By  Thomas  Stone,  Esq.  Bvo. 
stitched,  pp.  109.  Maclachlan  and  Stewart, 
Edinburgh  ;  Underwood,  London. 

On  Tendency  to  Disease  of  Body  and 
]Mind  in  Refined  Life,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Cure.  By  Leonard  Stewart,  M.D. 
Small  Bvo.  pp.  96.    Longman. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  George  Gregory,  INI.D.  Third  edition; 
Bvo.  pp.  696.     Burgess  and  Hill. 

Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  ]Me- 
dical  Society  of  the  state  of  New  York.  By 
RomeynBeck.  ]M.D.  Bvo.  pp.  23.  Web- 
sters  and  Skinners,  New  York. 

Rattray's  Botanical  Chart.  Allan,  Glas- 
gow. 

Chemical  Equivalents,  designed  for  Me- 
dical Students  and  the  Members  of  Mecha- 
nics' Institutions.  By  James  Whitaker, 
Esq.  Surgeon.     London. 

jNIedical  Dissertations,  by  George  Sig- 
mond,  M.D.  Second  edition,  Svo.  pp.  135. 
Brettell. 

A  Rational  Exposition  of  the  Physical 
Signs  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and 
Pleura ;  Patholoey  and  Diagnosis.  By 
Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  Bvo.  pp.  190. 
Underwoods. 

]\Iedical  Botany,  or  Illustrations  and  De- 
scriptions of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeias, including  a  jiopular  and  scientific 
description  of  Poisonous  Plants.  By  John 
Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  J.  M.  Churchill, 
F.L.S.    Svo.  contuiuicg  ji  admirably  exe- 


cuted coloured  engravings.  Churchill,  Lon- 
don. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Proper- 
ties of  the  Malvern  ^Vate^,  and  on  Scrofula 
and  Consumption.  By  William  Addison, 
Surgeon.  Svo.  pp.  192.  Callow  and  Wilson. 

A  Companion  to  the  Traveller's  INledicine 
Chest,  on  a  new  plan,  for  Travellers  to  the 
different  Countries  on  the  Continent,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  &;c. 
&c.  By  Richard  Reece,  M.  D.  l2mo.  163. 
Simpkin  and  jMarshall. 

Second  Statement  by  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  London,  explanatory  of  the 
plan  of  Instruction.  Bvo.  pp.  16B.  Long- 
man and  Co.     Taylor,  Gower  Street. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR    THE    DISTRESSED  MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN 
AND  FAMILY,  RECEIVED  SINCE  FRIDAY  LAST. 

£.    s.    d. 
Sum  already  advertised  ....   36     0    0 

Dr.  Clutterbuck 1     0     0 

F.T 110 

Dr.  Woodforde    1     0     0 

Michael  Blood,  Esq,  ..      110 
Sir  Andrew  Halliday  . .      10     0 

F.  K.D 2     0     0 

Mr.  Read,  Regent  Circus    10     0 
A.R.Sutherland,  M.D.     110 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  R.  Williams— Dr.  Howith— Dr. 
Seward — Mr.  Millman — A  Subscriber  (2) — 
Mathetes — A  Hater  of  Superstition — A'^erax 
— A  General  Practitioner — Mr.  W.  Wells — 
A.— J.  W.— Caius. 

*  *  No.  *  * 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  certificates 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Jones  would  be 
deemed  sufficient.  Surely  the  Court  would 
make  an  exception  in  such  a  case. 

"  Argus"  is  particularly  requested  to 
favour  us  with  his  name  and  address,  con- 
fidentially. 

"  A.  H."  shall  receive  due  notice  of  the 
trial.  It  will  most  likely  take  place  in 
October.     I\Iay  truth  be  triumphant! 

We  have  our  eye  on  the  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Westminster,  but  deem  it 
prudent  to  be  silent,  for  the  jiresent. 

As  it  is  the  wish  of  several  correspond- 
ents, we  will  publish  Carlisle's  letter,  if 
possible,  in  our  next.  But  the  poor  Oyster 
is  out  of  water,  cannot  absorb,  and  gapes  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Fixott  shall  hear  from  us  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 
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LECTURES     ON    VEGETABLE 
CHEMISTRY, 

BY 

PROFESSOR  BRANDE. 

DeVicered  at   the  Roiial  histUutlm   of  Great 
lirilaiit. 


Lkcture  XLVIII. 
On  Fermentation  and  its  Product:!. 

I  BELIEVE  ■we  may  tle^ne  fermentation  ns 
implying-  a  series  of  changes  whicli  certain 
liuids  iiuJergo  when  subinitte<l  to  certain 
agencies  and  terminating  in  the  formation 
of  an  intoxicating  liquid,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  vinous  or  spirituous  liquor.  Fermen- 
tation is  carried  on  in  various  ways,  in  order 
to  produce  different  fluids,  such  as  beer, 
cider,  and  wine,  and  occasionally  a  peculiar 
form  of  fermentation  is  employed  to  pro- 
duce spirituous  liquors,  and  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  alcohol.  It  would  seem,  that  in  all 
cases  of  vegetable  fermentation,  sugar  is  the 
essential  ingredient.  When  sugar  is  com- 
bined with  a  certain  quantity  of  starch,  and 
dissolved  in  water,  you  have  aliquid  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  will  undergo 
fermentation,  and  it  appears  that  the  sugar, 
and  the  other  substances,  re-act  upon  each 
other,  and  the  sugar  disappears,  its  elements 
entering  into  the  formation  of  alcohol  or 
spirit. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  better  view  of  the 
general  subject  of  fermentation,  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  pursued  in  our  large 
breweries  in  the  production  of  beer,  where 
it  is  carried  on  upon  an  enormous  scale,  and 
the  outline  of  the  process  is  this  : — 

A  quantity  of  malt  is  ground,  and  of  this 
an  infusion  is  made,  technically  called  the 
mastt,  which  is  usually  prepared  in  a  large 
vat,  called  the  mash-tun.  Now,  as  I  stated 
to  you  the  other  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the 
malt,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should 
be  let  in  upon  the  malt  at  a  proper  temjiera- 
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ture,  that  is  to  say,  between  160°  and  180°. 
a:;d  thus,  by  steeping,  the  wuiih  made.  From 
the  relative  composition  of  barley  and  malt, 
it  is  evident  that  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  conii)Osition  of  the  barley,  and  that 
the  starch  which  it  contained  is  converted 
into  sugar.  Here  is  a  table  which  shows 
you  the  nature  of  the  change  effected,  when 
barley  is  made  into  malt. 

Burlcii.      Malt. 

G  um     ■)  ....    i  4 

Sugar    4  ....    Iti 

Gluten      3....      1 

Starch 8» 69 

You  see  how  much  sugar  and  gum  the  malt 
has  gained,  and  how  much  starch  and  gluten 
the  barley  has  lost. 

The  wort,  whicli  is  an  infusion  of  malt, 
contains  the  soluble  matter  of  the  malt,  that 
is  to  say,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  gum 
and  starch  in  solution,  and  that  it  has 
sugar,  you  may  learn  from  its  sweet  taste. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
tlie  process,  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  contained  in  a 
given  quantity  of  the  water,  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  strength  of  the  wort,  and 
this  is  done  by  meaos  of  an  instrument  used 
for  this  purpose,  called  the  s«cc/iaroHie/?r,  or 
hydrometer,  which,  floating  in  tlie  liquid, 
gives  you  its  specific  gravity.  This  is  the 
instrument  :  it  is  composed  of  a  brass  globe, 
from  the  upper  surface  of  which  a  graduated 
stem  arises,  which  is  marked  oif  in  10(» 
parts  from  the  0,  the  point  to  which  it  sinks 
in  distilled  water  at  70°.  The  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  wort  for  ale  is  about  l.O'JO  ;  in 
general,  however,  the  brewers  allow  so 
many  pounds  to  the  barrel,  and  a  very 
convenient  instrument  it  is  for  them.  The 
term  saccharometer  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect, as  the  instrument  merely  denotes  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquor,  and  not  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. The  speciltc  gravity  having  been  de- 
termined, the  next  thing  is,  that  it  is  boiled 
with  a  quantity  of  hops,  amounting,  on  an 
average,  to  above  one-tweniieth  of  the 
weight  of  the  malt  used  ;  and  they  are  added, 
not  merely  to  give  the  beer  an  agreeable 
bitter  flavour,  but  to  preserve  it  from  a  sub- 
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sequent  fermentation.  Tlie  wort  having 
been  boiled  with  the  hops,  it  is  rapidly 
drawn  out  from  the  boiler  b}'  means  of  a 
l)ump,  and  conveyed  into  shallow  vessels 
called  coolers,  which  are  built  in  the  most 
cool  part  of  the  brewery,  and  then  the  wort 
is  cooled  down  to  about  the  temperature  of 
50°.  There  are  two  objects  in  view  in 
tljus  rapidly  cooling  the  wort,  the  one  of 
which  is,  the  precipitation  of  a  glutinous 
matter,  which  would  be  injurious  to  it 
if  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  another  object 
is  to  retain  the  liquor  at  the  temperature 
which  is  most  convenient  for  fermen- 
tation It  is  then  drawn  oft'  into  the  fer- 
menting squares,  where  yeast  is  added  to  it, 
and  where,  after  a  time,  intestine  mo- 
tion begins  ;  it  hisses,  air  is  extricated,  a 
scum  collects  upon  the  surface,  a  whitish 
matter  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  an  immense  extrication  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  takes  place  ;  at  length  the 
evolution  of  gas  ceases  ;  the  liquor  becomes 
quiet  and  clear,  losing  much  of  its  sweet- 
ness, and  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
formed  in  it.  When  the  fermentation  has 
gone  on  to  a  certain  extent,  and  begins  to 
fall,  the  operation  is  put  a  stop  to,  by  run- 
ning the  liquid  out  into  smaller  vessels, 
where  a  quantity  of  scum  is  again  deposited, 
and  at  length  it  is  conveyed  into  very  large 
vats,  for  keeping.  It  is  found,  that  as  the 
fermentation  proceeds,  the  liquor  loses  its 
density,  and  acquires  intoxicating  proper- 
ties. 

In  regard  to  grape  juice,  the  process  is 
very  similar,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  add 
yeast  to  it,  as  it  ferments  spontaneously  at 
temperatures  between  60°  and  80",  and  the 
result  of  the  operation  is,  that  the  mawkish 
sugar  of  the  grape  becomes  changed ;  it 
acquires  a  pungent  flavour,  and  an  agree- 
able odour  derived  from  tlie  presence  of  alco- 
hol. It  has  been  found,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  will  contribute  to  convert  a 
large  quantity  of  a  starchy  fluid  into  alcoliol, 
and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  icashes,  as 
they  are  called,  are  prepared  by  distillers  ; 
so  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  malted  grain 
he  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  unmalted, 
the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  the  mix- 
ture is  alcohol,  which  is  separated  by  dis- 
tillation. The  active  principle  in  yeast 
appears  to  be  gluten,  and  if  we  do  not 
ndd  yeast  to  wort  and  similar  compounds, 
they  are  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. The  result  of  this  fermentation, 
supposing  things  to  have  gone  on  favour- 
ably, is  the  product,  among  other  things, 
of  a  peculiar  fluid,  to  which  the  term  spirit 
has  been  given. 

If  you  distil  wine  in  this  way  you  gain  an 
acrid,  pungent,  highly-intoxicating  licjuid, 
well  known  under  tlie  name  of  spirits  of 
xi'ine;  but   the  fact  is,    tliat  all  tliKSe   fer- 


mented liquids  owe  their  intoxicating  effect 
to  the  presence  of  alcohol,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  fermentation. 

Here  is  a  table,  showing  you  the  propor- 
tion per  cent,  of  alcohol  contained  in  diffe- 
rent fermented  liquors  ;  and  alcohol,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen. 

per  cent. 

Port  wine 25.83 

Ordinary  port if3.7 1 

Madeira    24.42 

Sherry   19.81 

Lisbon 13.94 

Bucellas 18.49 

Cape  Madeira 22.94 

Vidonia 19.25 

Hermitage    17.43 

Claret    17.11 

Burgundy IG.60 

Sauterne   14.22 

Hock     14.37 

Champagne 13.80 

Champagne  (sparkling)  . .      12.80 

Vinde  Grave 13.94 

Cider  from  5.50  to 9.87 

Perry  (average) 7.ii6 

Burton  ale     8.88 

Edinburgh    6.20 

Dorchester 5.^6 

Brown  stout 6.80 

London  porter   (average)         4.20 

Brandy 53.39 

Rum 53,68 

Gin    51.60 

The  figures  set  down  opposite  each  liquor, 
exhibit  the  quantity  of  alcohol  per  cent., 
by  measure  in  each  at  the  temperature  of 
60°.  You  see  that  port,  sherry,  and 
Madeira,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol ; 
that  claret,  Burgundy,  and  Sauterne,  con- 
tain less ;  and  that  brandy  contains  as 
much  as  33  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  In  a  gene- 
ral way,  we  may  say,  that  the  strong  wines 
in  common  use,  contain  as  much  as  a  fourth 
per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

In  the  process  of  distillation,  some  water 
is  brought  over  with  the  alcohol,  which 
must  be  separated,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  the 
alcohol  pure  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  its  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  with  its  strength.  When 
alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  hand,  it  pro- 
duces considerable  cold,  in  consecjuence  of 
its  rapid  evaporation  ;  and  its  boiling  point 
naturally  varies  with  its  specific  gravity, 
but  it  boils  at  about  176°,  when  its  specific 
gravity  is  .8i.'0.  Now  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  60^,  is  shown  in 
this  table  ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47.712 
grains  ;  and,  compared  to  hydrogen,  it  is  as 
21.65  to  1. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important  point 
in  the  chemical  liistory  of  alcohol,  namely, 
what  hajipeiis  when  it  is  mixed  with  water. 
First,  then,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
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is  increased  considerably  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  bulk,  wliich  may  be  easily  shown,  by 
mixing  the  two  fluids  in  a  long  glass  tube. 
Alcohol  being  of  a  less  specific  gravity  than 


of  the  fluid,  without  any  reference  to  its 
being-  above  proof,  or  below  it.  If  you 
learn  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid  is 
.9j(),  you  know  that  tliat  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  a   mixture   of  equal  weights  of 


water,   being    only  .8'JO,   whilst  water    is  i  alcohol  and  water  ;  and  this  will   give  you 


1.000,  you  can  pour  the  alcoliol  ujion 
tlie  water  without  mixing  ;  but  if  you  in- 
vert the  tube,  the  fluids  will  mix,  the  vessel 
will  become  warm,  and  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  bulk,  and,  of  course, 
an  increase  in  its  specific  gravity  ;  so  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  is  not  the  mean  of  the  two,  but 
considerably  above  it.  The  empty  space  in 
the  tube  is  the  consequence  of  the  admix- 
ture, or  the  mutual  penetration,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  of  the  two  fluids.  It  will 
be  man}'  hours  bel'ore  this  admixture  will 
have  acquired  its  extreme  density,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  aftbrd  it  time,  if  we  wish 
to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
result  of  the  mixture.  This  experiment  is 
important,  as  connected  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  different  spirituous  liquors  ;  and 
it  shows  us,  1  think,  why  mere  mixtures  of 
spirit  and  water  are  more  pernicious  than 
when  alcohol  constitutes  an  essential  part 
of  the  fermented  beverage,  as  in  wine, 
perry,  and  so  on.  Looking  then  at  the  fact, 
that  spirit  and  water,  of  the  same  strength 
as  the  alcohol  in  an  equal  measure  of  wine, 
are  more  intoxicating  than  the  wine,  we  may 
say  that  the  alcohol  is  more  united  with  the 
essential  components  of  the  wine,  and 
therefore  does  not  act  so  readily  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  as  is  well  known  by 
experience  to  be  the  case.  Alcohol  exists 
in  some  liquids  in  large  quantities,  forming 
irritating,  intoxicating,  fluids,  as  brandy, 
rum,  and  gin  ;  sometimes  you  have  it  com- 
bined with  certain  acids,  as  with  wine  ;  and, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  beer,  porter,  and  so  on, 
vou  have  it  combined  with  some  nutritious 
matter,  as  gum,  and  so  on  ;  and  although 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  wine  as 
strengthening,  it  is  not  absolutely  so ; 
whereas  beer  and  porter  are  certainly  de- 
serving of  that  title,  a  certain  part  of  the 
nutritio!is  matter  remaining  behind  un- 
decom{)Osed. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  spiritous 
liquors,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, we  must  take  their  mutual  pene- 
tration into  account ;  and,  in  examining 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  ilieir 
specific  gravity  ;  and  from  that  specific 
gravity,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  (juantity  of 
alcohol  that  may  be  contained  in  the  licpior 
in  question.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  determining  the  specific  gravit}'  of  a 
spirit,  this  is  generally  done  by  an  instru- 
ment called  the  hydrometer ;  and  1  think 
that  tiiese  hydrometers  are  to  be  preferred 
which  ijive  you  at  once  the  specific  gravity 


a  proof  spirit,  that  is,  spirit  of  a  spec 
gravity  of  .930  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
spirit  being  .ij',^0,  and  that  of  water  1.000. 
There  have  been  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical  Transactions,  tables  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gilpin,  which  are  invaluable  to 
persons  concerned  in  exjieriments  of  this 
kind  ;  these  tables  show,  in  the  first  place, 
the  specific  gravity  of  any  mixture  of  spirit 
and  water,  the  spirit  being  taken  by  weight, 
and  the  water  by  weight.  They  tell  you 
also  the  quantity  of  spirit  by  measure  con- 
taine<l  in  any  mixture  with  water,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  by  measure,  thus  showing 
the  diniinution  in  bulk,  by  the  mutual  pene- 
tration of  the  fluids.  Now,  in  determining 
the  value  of  spirits  in  that  way,  namely,  by 
their  specific  gravity,  the  excise  are  liable 
to  be  deceived,  because  the  imported  or 
manufactured  spii'it  may  contain  a  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  hence  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  fluid  would  be  found  greater,  and  it 
would  be  supposed  that  the  spirit  was 
weaker.  A  better  way  of  determining  the 
strength  of  spirits,  and  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  this  fallacy,  is  to  take  a  bottle  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
and  weigh  it  accurately,  we  will  say  that  it 
contains  1000  grains  of  water,  or  only  970  ; 
you  then  pour  away  the  water,  and  weigh 
the  same  bulk  of  spirit ;  and  if  you  then 
divide  the  weight  of  the  spirit  by  the 
former  weight  of  water,  the  product  gives 
you  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  bottle  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water  weighs  970  grains,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  bottle  of  spirituous  liquor,  is 
only  8.1J.6  ;  you  divide  the  8J3.6  by  970, 
which  gives  you  0.880,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid.  So  that,  in  a  mixture  of  100 
parts  of  spirit  and  water  of  that  specific 
gravity,  you  would  have  .'34  parts  by  weight 
of  water,  and  79.6.>  per  cent,  by  measure  of 
alcohol ;  and  these  have  been  decided  to  be 
correct  proportions  by  actual  experiment, 
and  are  set  down  in  l\lr.  Gilpin's  tables. 

As  you  see,  in  the  common  spirit  lain]), 
alcohol  burns  with  a  pale  bluish  flame,  witli- 
out  giving  out  any  smoke,  and,  although  a 
costly  kind  of  fuel,  it  is  important  and  va- 
luable to  the  chemist.  During  the  com- 
bustion of  alcohol,  under  a  glass  tube,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected, which  far  exceeds  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  burned  ;  and  whenever  you  hold  a 
bell  glass  over  a  lamp,  it  becomes  imme- 
diately coated  with  moisture,  and  drops  of 
water"  fall  down.  Lavoisier  found,  by  ex- 
2E  2 
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perimeiit,  that  the  combustion  of  100  parts 
of  alcohol  produce  136  parts  of  water. 

When  alcohol  is  passed  tlnough  a  red 
hot  tube,  it  is  entirely  decomposed,  sepa- 
rating into  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  oxy- 
gen, its  elements;  a  portion  of  charcoal  is 
deposited,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
evolved.  The  experiment  can  be  easily 
made,  by  putting  a  portion  of  a  tube  into  the 
fire,  and  through  the  tube  some  wire  should 
be  bent,  so  as  to  aftbrd  a  greater  surface, 
and  the  gaseous  results  may  be  collected  ; 
but  if  alcohol  be  decomposed  with  caution, 
we  learn  the  quantity^  of  carbon,  of  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  which  it  contains.  Here  is 
a  gaseous  compound,  containing  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon,  the  vapour  of  water,  and 
other  substances  ;  but,  if  the  experiment  be 
performed  with  due  caution,  we  come  to  the 
result,  that  alcohol  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  such  proportions 
as  may  be  stated  to  be  a  compound  of  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  defiant  gas,  and  one  of 
water  ;  and  you  will  remember  that  oleiiant 
gas  is  a  compound  of  1  proportional  of  carbon 
and  1  proportional  of  hydrogen.  Therefore, 
as  you  see  on  this  table,  twice  7  make  14  of 
defiant  gas,  and  one  proportional  of  water  9, 
make  23,  as  the  equivalent  number  of  alco- 
hol ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  elements  are 
2  of  carbon,  3  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen, 
making  its  number  123,  as  derived  from  its 
decomposition,  and  the  one  volume  of  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  and  one  volume  of  steam, 
become  condensed  into  one  volume,  as  far, 
that  is,  as  the  ultimate  elements  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  uses  of  alcohol  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous in  the  arts  and  chemistry ;  its  prin- 
cipal consumption  is,  unfortunately,  in  the 
form  of  gin,  and  other  liquids  which  are 
used  by  the  lower  orders,  patronised  by  the 
government  in  consequence  of  the  large  re- 
Tenue  afforded  by  their  sale. 

Ether. — When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  cer- 
tain acids,  and  submitted  to  distillation,  a 
peculiar  compound  is  formed,  called  ether, 
and  these  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  different  acids  employed  in  their  for- 
mation. We  have  only  time  now  to  men- 
tion one,  and  shall  therefore  take  sulphuric 
ether.  The  manufacture  of  this  is  very  sim- 
ple; it  is  made  by  distilling  together  equal 
parts,  by  measure,  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  the  distillation  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  small  scale,  in  a  glass  retort,  and  using 
a  vessel,  as  you  see  here  ;  but  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  large  quantities  of  it  in 
an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  tliey 
put  tiie  retort  in  sand,  and  have  recourse 
to  a  leaden  still  for  the  distillation  of  the 
liquid  ;  and  they  heat  it  with  high  pressure 
steam,  BO  that  no  fire  shall  come  near  the 
liiiuor.  I  believe  I  said,  by  mistake,  et/i/ui! 
mediurci  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcuhol,  but  it 


is,  in  fact,  equal  weights ;  the  mixture  is,  a 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  pound  of 
alcohol,  and,  in  mixing  these  two  liquids,  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  be  cautious, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  that  is  evolved. 
WJien  we  are  manufacturing  ether  on  a 
large  scale,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  drop-' 
ping  apparatus  to  mix  the  two  fluids,  and  a 
person  should  stir  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  tlius  the  evolution  of  heat  is  prevented. 
In  distilling  this  mixture,  you  will  find  that 
there  will  come  over,  first,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  a  little  changed  ;  then  a 
quantity  of  ether  ;  and  then  a  peculiar  com- 
pound, to  which  the  name  of  oii  of  wine  has 
been  given  ;  and,  lastly,  a  quantity  of  sul- ' 
phurous  acid.  If  you  continue  to  apply  the 
heat,  there  is  a  black  matter  formed,  and  a 
good  deal  of  carbon  deposited  ;  but  you 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  process  before  this 
change  lakes  place.  The  ether  procured  at 
the  first  distillation  is  not  pure,  but  a  second 
distillation  renders  it  sufficiently  pure  ibr 
all  the  common  purposes  of  experiment.  It 
ought  to  be  afterwards  washed  with  a  little 
water,  and  re-distilled  with  a  little  chloride 
of  calcium,  the  dry  muriate  of  lime. 

'I'lie  specific  gravity  of  ether  is  720,  in 
its  pure  state,  and  about  730,  and  from  that 
to  760,  as  it  is  found  in  commerce.  It  is 
highly  volatile,  so  that  you  cannot  pour  it 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  without  losing 
a  portion  of  it ;  and,  during  its  evaporation, 
it  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold,  so  that 
if  you  drop  a  little  ether  upon  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer,  you  will  see  the  fluid  gra- 
dually sinking  in  the  tube  ;  and  there  is  a 
pretty  experiment  of  allowing  ether  to 
dribble  over  a  tube  containing  water ;  the 
water  freezes  readily,  and  this  freezing  of 
water  by  evaporation  of  ether  may  be  made 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump.  If  you 
introduce  a  small  quantity  of  ether  beneath 
the  receiver,  and  allow  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it  to  float  in  water.  As  you  exhaust 
the  air,  the  etlier  boils,  and  b\^  continuing 
to  diminish  the  pressure,  the  ether  evapo- 
rates so  rapidly  as  to  cause  the  water  im- 
mediately surrounding  it  to  freeze.  This  de- 
pends upon  the  abstraction  of  the  heat  from 
the  water,  until  it  being  all  cairied  off  by 
the  conversion  of  the  ether  into  vapour,  the 
water  freezes.  There  are  some  other  pro- 
perties of  sulphuric  ether  to  be  pointed  out ; 
and  these,  with  the  changes  which  the  acids 
and  alcohol  undergo  when  mixed  together, 
will  be  adverted  to  in  the  next  lecture. 


Lecture  XLIX. 

On  the  production  of  Ether  ;    on  the  acetous 
Jermentutioii,aHd  the  manufacture  of  Vinegar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  lecture, 
we  were  examining  what  hap])ened  when 
equal  weights  of  alcuiiol  and  sulphuric  acid 
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were  distilled  together  ;  one  of  the  results 
of, that  distillation  -was  siiljiliuric  ether,  and 
1  mentioned  some  of  its  general  projierties  ; 
its  low  specillc  gravity,  its  volatility,  its 
great  inflammability,  and  so  forth.  In  ad. 
dition  to  the  properties  mentioned,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  is  tlie  solvent  of  certain 
bodies,  of  certain  vegetable  bodies,  as  the 
resins  and  oils  ;  it  dissolves  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  but  does  not  dissolve  the  fixed 
alkalies,  although  it  combines  with  ammo- 
nia. It  dissolves  the  oxides  of  gold  and 
platinum,  and  this  solution  of  gold  was 
called,  by  the  old  chemists,  aurum  potabile. 

Now,  the  etlier  which  we  have  procured  by 
the  distillation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol, 
may  be  purified  by  a  second  distillation  with 
bodies  that  contain  water  ;  ether  being  so- 
luble in  water  to  a  certain  extent,  one  part 
of  ether  requiring  ten  of  water  for  its  solu- 
tion, and  you  will  observe,  that  you  are 
sometimes  directed  to  purify  ether  by  wash- 
ing; it  to  abstract  the  alcohol  ;  but  when- 
ever you  do  that,  you  must  recollect  that 
you  give  the  ether  about  one-ieutli  of  water, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  re- 
course to  some  process  to  get  rid  of  the 
water,  and  this  may  be  done  by  lime,  by 
caustic,  potash,  aud  chloride  of  calcium, 
substances  which  readily  abstract  the  water, 
but  which  the  ether  does  not  dissolve.  AV'ith 
alcohol,  it  combines  and  forms  the  spiritns 
(Etherii  sulphurici  of  the  Pharmacoiiceia,  100 
cubic  inches  of  which  weigh  78. o6  grains, 
and  hence,  when  we  are  using  ether,  we 
should  be  very  carel'ul  not  to  bring  a  candle 
near  it,  as  its  vapour  is  very  inflammable. 
You  may  easily  show  the  inflammability  of 
ether,  by  introducing  a  small  portion  of  it 
into  a  bladder  containing  common  air  ;  you 
will  find  that  a  kind  of  inflammable  gas  is 
formed  ;  and  if  there  were  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  air  present,  a  detonating-  compound 
would  be  produced. 

AVhen  ether  is  subjected  to  tlie  process 
of  decomposition  before  pointed  out,  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  ultimate  com- 
position ;  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  com- 
pare It  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  process  which  has 
been  here  going  on, referring  to  the  distillation 
of  the  alcohol  and  acid.  We  find  that  ether, 
compared  to  alcohol,  is  composed  of  four 
proportionals  of  oltfiant  gas  and  one  of  water, 
or,  if  we  put  these  into  numbers,  of  'Jfi  ole- 
iiant  gas  and  9  of  water  ;  here,  then,  you 
have  one  .'olume  of  steam,  or  the  vapour  of 
water,  combined  with  two  volumes  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  or  9  parts  of  water,  4 
times  7,  making  ii8  of  olefiant  gas;  and  ycu 
will  remark,  that  these  three  volumes  are 
condensed  into  one,  which  will  satisfac- 
torily account  for  its  little  specific  gravity. 
Now,  here  we  have  found,  in  converting 
alcohol  into  ether,  that  there  is  an  abstrac- 


tion of  a  quantity  of  water,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  the  elements  of  water, 
because,  if  you  take  away  half  of  the  water 
of  tlie  alcohol,  you  convert  it  into  ether  ; 
so  that,  it  would  seem,  that  all  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  done  in  this  distillation, 
is  to  abstract  half  of  the  elements  of  water 
that  the  alcohol  contains,  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  sulphuric  acid  itself  undergoes  a 
curious  change,  and  it  is  found  to  have 
entered  into  combination  with  a  certaia 
portion  of  the  elements  of  the  alcohol. 

Ether  combines  with  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  you  have,  produced  with  these 
elements,  a  certain  compound  to  which  the 
name  of  snlpho-vuwvs  acid  has  been  given. 
A  peculiar  fluid  is  obtained  by  mixing  ether 
with  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil- 
ling it,  and  this  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  wine  ;  it  is  composed  of 
two  proportionals  of  sulphuric  acid,  eight 
of  carbon,  and  eight  of  hydrogen;  and, 
when  oil  of  wine  is  heated,  its  nature 
becomes  evident.  In  tlie  sulpho-vinous 
acid,  you  have  two  proportionals  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  combined  with  four  of  carbon,  and 
four  of  hydrogen  ;  or,  in  other  words,  you 
ha-ve  abstracted  one-half  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  of  the  oil  of  wine.  This  acid 
enters  into  combination  with  certain  bodies, 
and  forms  sulpho-vinates  ;  for  example,  the 
sulpho-iinate  of  baryta  is  composed  of  two 
proportionals  of  sulphur,  four  of  carbon, 
four  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  baryta;  and 
the  whole  forms  a  triple  saline  compound, 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  baryta.  These  experiments  are 
very  interesting,  as  associated  with  the 
statement  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
namely,  that  he  had  discovered  a  similarly 
neutralising  power  with  naphthaline  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  he  called  sulpho-na])]ithu- 
lic  acid,  composed  of  two  proportionals  of 
sulphuric  acid,  twenty  of  carbon,  and  eight 
of  hydrogen.  Then,  again,  the  snlpho-naph- 
tlialite  of  baryta  is  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments and  one  proportional  of  baryta.  These 
are  a  very  curious  and  interesting  set  of 
bodies,  and  the  prosecution  of  their  che- 
mical history  will,  no  doubt,  lead  us  to  some 
new  views  on  this  interesting  subject.  In 
the  alcohol  there  is  an  excess  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  you  convert  the  alcohol  into 
ether  by  abstracting  one-half  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water  which  the  alcohol  contains. 
I  should  mention  to  you,  that  when  ether 
is  kept  for  a  long  time  it  undergoes  a  change, 
aud  more  especially  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  a  small  portion  of  air  is 
formed  in  it. 

^Vllen  you  mixtogetlier  alcohol  and  nitric 
acid,  aud  more  especially  nitvoiis  acid,  there 
is,  unless  you  are  very  careful,  an  intense 
and  sudden  action,  "attended  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
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sary  to  mix  them  together  in  small  quan- 
tities and  with  great  care.  Now,  when  you 
consider  what  the  elements  here  used  are, 
namely,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  it  is  manifest  tliat  you  may  have  a 
great  variety  ot"  secondary  compounds  pro- 
duced, and  some  of  them  are  very  remark- 
able. In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  nitric 
ether  ;  this  is  also  verj'  volatile  ;  it  has  a 
penetrating  fragrant  odour,  and  it  soon  de- 
composes, and,  combined  with  sjjirits  of 
wine,  it  is  well  known  to  you  under  the 
name  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether.  If,  during  this 
action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  alcohol,  there 
should  be  present  the  oxide  of  silver  or 
mercury,  a  compound  is  produced  called 
fulminating  silver,  or  fulminating  mer- 
cury. The  process  by  which  it  is  pro- 
cured is  simple  :  the  metal  is  dissolved  in 
the  acid,  and,  during  this  effervescence,  a 
powder  is  precipitated,  which  is  the  powder 
in  question  ;  but,  in  making  it,  you  must 
be  careful  to  use  only  small  cjuantities  of 
the  materials,  as  it  will  detonate  with  great 
violence,  even  in  its  moist  slate.  The  ful- 
minating silver  is  the  most  violent  of  the 
two,  and  it  will  explode  with  the  slightest 
friction.  In  exploding  a  portion  of  this 
substance,  you  must  be  careful  that  there 
is  no  more  near  it,  as  the  mere  vibration  of 
the  air  will  often  ex])lode  il.  Now,  then, 
we  have  obtained  these  compounds  by  act- 
ing the  nitric  solutions  of  the  two  metals 
by  alcohol  ;  but  what  is  their  nature  ?  I 
believe  that,  until  lately,  the  general  opi- 
nion was,  that  they  were  oxalates,  contain- 
ing, according  to  Thenard's  calculation,  a 
great  deal  of  oxide  of  silver  in  them.  Some 
recent  experiments  of  Guy-Lussac,  and 
Leubeck  have  given  another  view  of  the 
subject,  and  I  think  that  they  contain  cya- 
nogen. Now,  I  formerly  mentioned  to  you, 
that  cyanogen  combined  with  oxygen  to 
form  cyanic  acid,  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  cyanic  acid  enters  into  combination 
with  the  oxides  of  the  metals  mentioned, 
and  thus  constitutes  the  fulminating  com- 
pounds described.  Cyanogen,  you  know,  is 
a  compound  of  two  proportionals  of  carbon 
and  twelve  of  nitrogen,  and  this  cyanogen, 
when  combined  with  half  its  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, gives  cyanic  acid,  represented  by  the 
number  34  ;  and  one  proportion  of  this  acid 
combines  with  one  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  or 
mercury,  and  forms  this  fulminating  pow- 
der. 

The  other  ethers  we  know  very  little 
about.  When  chlorine  is  passed  througli 
alcohol,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  called  muriatic 
ether,  but  what  its  comjtosition  is,  or  the 
exact  nature  of  the  chai:ge  which  takes 
place,  we  are  ignorant  of  ;  and  another  ditfi- 
culty,  common  to  the  correct  examination 
of  all  the  ethers,  is,  that  they  are  remark- 
ably prone  to  change. 


Aceto7is  fermentation. — This  brings  us  to 
the  subject  of  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  which 
we  have  left  thus  distinct  from  the  other 
vegetable  acids,  because  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  product  of  a  distinct  fer- 
mentation, called  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. You  very  well  know,  that  by  keep- 
ing wine,  or  beer,  out  of  the  contact  of  air, 
they  may  be  preserved  a  long  time  without 
undergoing  any  change  ;  but,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  under  a  due  temperature,  they 
will  scon  become  sour  ;  a  fermentation  goes 
on,  and  the  liquid,  originally  vinous,  is  con- 
verted into  an  acid. 

Vinegar  is  made,  in  this  country,  chiefly 
from  matt ;  a  wort  is  obtained,  as  for  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  and  this  wort  is  con- 
verted into  vinegar  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that, 
besides  tb.e  vinegar,  the  fluid  must  contaia 
other  bodies  usually  present  in  the  malt, 
such  as  srnrch,  gum,  and  gluten.  Vinegar 
is,  therefore,  a  very  impure  acetous  acid,  and 
is,  in  the  common  way,  mixed  with  other 
acids  diluted  with  water.  If  you  distil  this 
vinegar,  you  have  an  acetic  acid  and  water, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  formed, 
usually  containing,  also,  a  minute  portion  of 
vegetable  raatteri  When  chemists  began  to 
ascertain  that  the  vegetable  acids  might  be 
obtained  in  a  concentrated  form,  they  ap- 
plied this  knowledge  to  the  production  of 
vinegar,  and  with  great  success.  One  of  the 
oldest  methods  of  obtaining  a  strong  vine- 
gar was  to  freeze  it ;  the  water  fi'ozen,  tlie 
vinegar  was  obtained  much  stronger  than 
before  ;  but  this  was  a  very  wasteful  prac- 
tice, because  the  acetous  acid  itself  freezes 
without  much  difficulty.  Then,  the  next 
procedure  resorted  to,  was  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  acetates,  and  this  is  the  plan 
now  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  vinegar 
in  its  pure  form.  If  you  put  soJne  acetate 
of  lead  into  a  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  carefully  distil  it,  there 
will  presently  come  off  from  it  a  quantity  of 
a  highly  volatile  and  intensely  acid  vapour, 
which  may  be  condensed  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess ;  but,  even  obtained  in  this  way,  the 
acid  is  noi  perfectly  pure.  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  distilled  vinegar;  you  see  it  is  a 
colourless  liquid;  it  is  verj'  sour,  highly 
pungent,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1 ,080  ; 
it  is  very  volatile  and  excoriating,  and  it 
congeals  at  a  temperature  of  40*^.  Here 
you  see  it  in  its  congealed  state,  constitut- 
ing what  is  called  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its 
equivalent  number  is  somewhat  between  48 
and  j)0,  but  we  will  take  it  as  the  same  as 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  call  it  50. 

Now,  either  by  the  fermentation  of 
malt  liipior,  or  by  the  acetous  fermentation 
of  wine,  you  obtain  vinegar  contaminated 
with  various  substances,  and  such  is  the 
vinegar  used  in  the  general  way  for  the 
table.     Now  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  me- 
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thod  of  obtaining  vinegar,  lary;ely  practised, 
and  which  is  a  very  curious  and  important 
chemical  operation.  It  was  discovered  long 
ago  by  Glauber,  and  described  in  his  works, 
which  you  will  find  to  contain  much  inte- 
resting chemical  information,  that  vinegar 
might  be  obtained  from  wood,  and  it  has 
been  lately  procured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  this  source.  la  the  distillation 
of  wood,  in  the  process  of  making  charcoal 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  and  empyreumatic  mat- 
ter are  given  out,  and  this  gaseous  matter 
is  found  to  be  formed  principally  of  acetous 
acid  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  manufac- 
turer, there  is  a  strong  affinity  between  the 
acid  and  this  matter,  so  that  he  is  at  some 
trouble  to  separate  them.  Tlie  method  of 
obtaining-  pure  vinegar  from  this  acid,  is  to 
saturate  the  vinegar  of  wood  with  slaked 
lime  ;  the  other  liquids  are  poured  oft',  or 
evaporated,  and  we  then  obtain  a  pyrolignate 
of  lime,  commonly  combined  with  some  em- 
pyreumatic oil,  and  having  a  strong  empy- 
reumatic odour.  Then  the  next  step  in  the 
operation  for  obtaining  vinegar  from  this 
product,  consists  in  decomposing  the  pyro- 
lignate of  lime  by  sulphate  of  soda  ;  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  you  have  an 
acetate  of  soda  and  a  sulphate  of  lime 
formed  ;  the  acetate  of  soda  is  a  crystallisa- 
ble  salt,  and  by  dissolving  and  recrystallis- 
ing  it  two  or  three  times,  you  obtain  it  quite 
pure;  you  then  place  the  acetate  of  soda  in 
a  retort,  aud  pour  sulphuric  acid  upon  it,  by 
which  the  acetic  acid  is  set  fiee,  and  a  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  formed,  which  does  for  the 
future  preparation  of  the  acid  in  the  way 
already  mentioned.  A  pure  acetic  acid  is 
thus  obtained,  which  you  may  reduce  to  any 
strengtii  you  please,  by  mixing  it  with  wa- 
ter ;  but  as  people  do  not  generally  like 
colourless  vinegar,  the  manufacturers  are  in 
the  habit  of  colouring  it  with  a  little  burnt 
sugar  ;  and  in  this  way  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture  is  prosecuted.  Vinegar, 
when  diluted  with  water,  is  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  ;  but,  in  its  concentrated 
state,  it  is  very  acrid,  and  blisters  the  skin, 
and  might  produce  great  irritation. 

The  acetates  are  all  of  them  soluble  in 
water,  aud  some  of  them  are  principally  con- 
fined to  medical  purposes.  The  acetate  f,f 
anwwnia  is  obtained  by  saturating  distilled 
vinegar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  this 
fluid  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
Minclererus'  spirit,  because  it  was  first  exhi- 
bited by  Mindererus ;  it  is  readily  made, 
but  the  acetate  of  ammonia  is  crystallisable 
with  difficulty.  The  acetate  of  potash  is 
chiefly  manufactured  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  and  is  called  the  diuretic  salt,  a 
salt  which  is  generally  obtained  in  flaky 
jnasses  ;  it  is  very  deliquescent,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  the  water  of  crys- 


tallisation. The  acetate  of  soda  has  an  agree- 
able taste,  but  its  principal  importance  is  as 
a  sourer  of  acetic  acid  in  the  manufactory  to 
which  1  have  adverted.  'Ihe  acetate  of  lime  in 
•hiefly  important,  as  being  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  the  operation  for  making  pure  acetic 
acid.  The  acetate  of  iron  is  an  article  of  import- 
ance to  the  calico  printer,  as  a  mordant  for 
black  dyes  ;  but  it  is  a  salt  difficultly  crystallise 
able.  The  acetate  ot^  zinc  is  employed  occa- 
sionally in  medicine.  The  acetate  of  co/);j«r,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds  met  with  in  com- 
merce, one  a  pulverulent  substance,  gene- 
rally a  great  mass  of  imjjurities,  from  being 
made  by  exposing  copper  plates  to  the  ac- 
tion of  vinegar,  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  refuse  of  grape  stalks,  grape 
skins,  and  so  on,  is  an  article  of  some  im- 
portance in  commerce,  being  known  un- 
der the  name  of  verdigris.  What  is  sold, 
however,  as  verdigris,  is  nothing  more  thaa 
a  mixture  of  whitening  acd  sulphate  of  cop- 
per ;  you  should,  therefore,  always  use  the 
crystallised  acetate.  The  acetate  of  lead  is 
used  in  large  quantities  by  the  calico  prin- 
ter as  a  mordant.  Now  as  all  these  salts 
are  of  great  use  in  the  arts,  and  are  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale,  you  may  imagine 
how  very  importantly  the  manufacture  of 
acetic  acid  from  wood  bears  upon  these,  and 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  France  for  our  supplies,  we  now 
manufacture  them  here  in  abundance  with 
the  acid  obtained  from  wood.  The  acetate 
of  lead  in  its  dry  state,  has  the  number  162 
for  its  equivalent,  but  in  its  crystallisable 
state  it  contains  three  proportionals  of  water, 
three  times  9  being  27  ;  we  therefore  have 
to  add  the  27  to  the  162,  and  then  it  is  re- 
presented by  189.  When  acetate  of  lead  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  boiled  upon  oxide 
of  lead,  it  takes  up  a  ])ortion  of  the  acid,  you 
then  get  what  is  called  a  subacetate  of  lead , 
which  is  curious  in  many  respects ;  it  is 
easily  decomposable  by  exposure  to  air,  is 
not  crystallisable,  and  its  solution  takes  up 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is 
insoluble.  The  subacetate  of  lead,  obtained 
by  boiling  litharge  in  vinegar,  used  to  be 
called  Goulard's  extract  of  lead,  and  it  is  the 
liquor plumbi  sahucetatis  of  the  Pharmacopoiia. 
The  other  acetates  are  of  no  importance. 

There  are  some  curious  facts  connected 
with  the  acetates  generally,  namely,  that 
under  decomposition,  during  particular  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  substance  generated 
similar,  in  some  respects,  to  naphthaline,  or 
ether,  and  was  used  formerly  burned  in  lamps. 

This,  then.  Gentlemen,  concludes  the 
chemical  history  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  the  three  next  Lectures  will  be 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  animal 
chemistry,  and  we  shall  finish  tlie  course 
with  an  outline  of  the  science  of  geology. 
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Ir  there  be  one  subject  towavtls  which 
your  attention  lias  been  more  particularly 
directed — it"  tliere  be  one  more  especially 
interesting  to  your  numerous  readers — or  if 
there  be  one  respecting  which  mankind  in 
general  must  entt-rtain  a  more  or  less  lively 
concern  ;  that  one  subject,  probably,  is  the 
present  state  of  the  "  medical  profession," 
respecting  which  it  is  my  present  purpose 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  grounded  upon  an 
acquaintance  with  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  its  members,  and  an  attentive  experience 
of  many  years,  chiefly  spent  in  professional 
society',  and  the  acquirement  of  professional 
knowledge.  These  remarks,  however,  are 
not  directed  (as  those  hitherto  written  upon 
the  same  subject  have  too  often  been)  to- 
wards demonstrating  the  impropriety  or 
impolicy  of  certain  medical  statutes — the 
superiority  of  this  or  that  particular  school — 
the  comparative  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
denomination  of  professional  men.  The  first 
of  these  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  private 
individuals  to  modify  in  tlie  slightest  de- 
gree, much  less  to  repeal ;  its  consideration, 
therefore,  on  my  part,  would  be  but  lost 
labour  ;  and  as  to  the  two  latter,  I  not 
merely  regard  them,  as  unfortunately  too 
prolific  subjects  for  invidious  and  interested 
comparisons,  but  consider  them  as  altoge- 
ther below  the  attention  of  men  who  have 
enjoyed  a  liberal  education,  who  are  prac- 
tismg  a  liberal  profession,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  living  in  a  liberal  age.  That  in  the 
darker  centuries  professional  men  were 
looked  up  to  with  a  respect  proportion- 
ate with  the  description  and  number  of 
high-sounding  and  space-occupying  titles 
attached  to  their  names,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand ;  nor  does  it  surprise  us  that  little 
attention  was  paid  to  other  criteria  of  merit. 
In  those  times  education  was  confined  alto- 
gether to  the  first  grade  of  society,  (and 
even  there,  comparatively  speaking,  was 
but  of  a  limited  character,)  so  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  profession  being  in  a  lamentable 
state  of  ignorance,  these  titles  formed  the 
cliief,  nay,  only  distinction  between  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate  ;  but  those  ages  are 
passed,and  with  them  theirdarkness  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  very  same  nominal 
distinctions,  which  were  then  highly  re- 
garded, are  now  *'  as  empty  sound."  But 
one  title  at  the  present  day  is  sought  after, 
is  respected  ;  the  letters  F.  R.C.P.,  iM.U., 
or  IM.K.C.S,  may,  in  conjunction  witli  a 
dozen  others,  be  attached  to  our  names,  or 
may  be  useful  in  distinguishing  one  individual 
from  another,  yet  they  form  but  an  useless 
show,  unless  accompanied  (and  it  is  well 
kno\va  they   are  far  from  being  uecescarily 


so)  by  the  only  one  which  deserves,  now 
obtains,  and  will  ever  continue  to  merit  re- 
Sjject,  viz.  talent ;  whether  that  talent  has 
been  accjuired  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  the 
I  sis,  the  Forth,  or  even  at  less  favoured 
places. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  object  of  this 
communication  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  the  opJnioHs  and  modes  of  prac- 
tice current  amongst  the  disciples  of  the 
Apollonic  art  at  the  present  day,  and  I  trust 
it  is  written  in  strict  accordance  with  that 
liberal  spirit  which  is  favourable  to  every 
species  of  free  discussion,  opposed  to  every 
narrow-minded  axiom,  to  every  species  of 
unprofessional  conduct,  and  which  (whether 
viewed  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  an 
individual,  or  society  at  'arge)  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  medical  profession  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  three  great  classes,  viz.  of  what 
may  be  denominated,  1st.  Practical  men ; 
2dly.  Theorists  ;  3dly.  Theoropractitioners. 
The  first  class,  or  those  whom  (in  com- 
pliance with  the  usage  of  vulgar  parlance)  I 
have  termed  "  practical  men,"  are  gene- 
rally individuals  advanced  in  life,  whose  me- 
dical education  has  been  in  the  first  instance, 
i.  e.  during  youth,  exceedingly  defecdve, 
or  (supposing  them  to  have  consumed  the 
"  midnight  oil"  during  the  spring-time  of 
existence),  are  men,  who,  having  expe- 
rienced the  incorrectness  of  some  particular 
and  favourite  hj-pothesis  cherished  in  their 
more  studious  days — having  remarked  the 
facility  with  which  the  greater  number  of 
diseases  may  be  combated  and  eventually 
subdued,  by  treating  individual  symptoms 
as  they  arise — and  having  lost  that  "  vis 
insita"  for  inquiry,  which  the  plurality  of 
mankind  during  their  earlier  years  possess, 
treat  their  patients,  more  by  the  rule  of  pre- 
cedent,  than  accoi'ding  to  any  method  sug- 
gested hv  reasoning  upon  the  phenomena 
which  the  disease  under  view  may  present; 
and  in  all  complaints  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, practitioners  of  this  description 
are  as  markedly  successful  as  they  are  at 
fault,  when  the  disease  is  of  an  uncommon 
or  an  anomalous  character.  If  asked  their 
opinion  of  medicine  as  a  science,  they  will 
tell  you,  and  tell  you  truh',  that  its  most 
important  rule  is  that  inculcating  observa- 
tion ;  but,  ahip,  in  what  a  limited  sense  do 
they  enij)loy  the  word  !  Tliat,  in  propor- 
tion as  your  remedies  are  few  and  simple, 
your  success  in  combating  disease  will  be 
groat.  That,  industrious  a[)plication  to- 
wardsthe  accpiirement  of  medical  and  scien- 
tific lore,  will  materially  injure,  instead 
of  irajn-ove  your  powers  of  judgment,  and 
your  mode  of  practice,  and  that  time  de» 
voted  to  obtaining  a  familiarity  with  mor- 
bid  auatomy,    is    little    better    than    idly 
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spent.  I  have  snid  tliej  are  men  gonerally 
advancrd  in  life,  tlicy  have  conse(]iiently 
acquired  what  they  speci-ally  pride  them- 
selves upon,  and  for  which  are,  indeed, 
altogether  h)ol;ed  up  to  by  the  crowd  *^iz. 
experience  ;  hut  this  clnss  of  practitioners  do 
not  seem  at  all  sensible  of  the  material  dif- 
ference tliat  may  and  does  exist  amongst 
esperiencedmen.  If  they  will  not  conbiderit 
too  much  labour  to  open  und  carefully  peruse 
the  pages  of  Zimmerman,  they  will  iind  that 
drawing  from  the  book  of  Nature,  he  de- 
scribes two  distinct  species  of  experience, 
viz.  the  true  and  theju/se,  and  will  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  man 
practising  medicine  for  half  a  century,  and 
yet  having  no  more  real  experience,  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  appear,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  than  what  he  might  have  boasted 
of  at  its  commencement.  If  this  position  be 
well  founded,  (and  it  will  be  difficult  to  in- 
validate it,)  of  what  value  is  mere  aj;e  as  a 
criterion  of  experience  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  how  truly  invaluable  is  age,  when 
the  true  species  of  experience  has  only 
been  limited  by  time  !  Ours  is  a  profes- 
sion, which  cannot  be  too  assiduously  cul- 
tivated, and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  plea- 
sure its  followers  derive,  is  attributable  to 
the  great  variety  and  never-fading  springs 
of  knowledge  which  it  presents;  there  is 
little  fear  of  these  springs  becoming  dry, 
for  to  few  with  more  truth  than  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  medicine  can  we  apply  the  old 
saying— 

"  Multi  inulta  sciunt,  sed  nemo  omnia." 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  my  sub- 
ject, allowme  to  recommend  to  these  "  prac- 
tical men"  the  following  observation  of  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson  (addressed  to  the  Council 
of  the  London  Lniveisity,)  "  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  moment  a  ])iactitioner  ceases 
to  be  a  student,  he  is  no  longer  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  jmhlic  ;  and  that  the  life 
of  a  physician  can  only  he  truly  useful  and 
honourable  when  it  is  unremittingly  em- 
ployed in  study,  in  determining  tlie  truth 
of  theoretical  opinions  by  observation,  and 
proving  the  value  of  j)ractical  Luiggestions 
by  the  test  of  experience."  Lutwhilst  few 
will  he  found  in  the  above  class  bold  enough 
to  call  in  question  Dr.  Thomson's  most  juiit 
opinion,  1  entertain  very  faint  hopes  of  their 
acting  up  to  its  dictates,  and  my  reason  for 
doing  so  will  be  found  in  the  celebrated  ob- 
servation of  Bacon — "  Cogitamus  secundum 
naturum,  loquimur  secundum  precepta,  ift/ 
aj^imus  secundum  cousuelndiKcm." 

The  second  class  is  formed  of  men  diame- 
trically oppoi-ed  in  disposition  and  practice 
to  those  just  described  ;  they  are  more  ac- 
tive minded  (particularly'if  the  craniometer, 
measuring  mind,  bo  applied  over  the  organs 
of  ideality)  ;  they  arc  (although,  generally 


speaking,  but  young  men)  possessed  of 
more  extensive  attainments,  but  they  are 
infinitely  worse  practitioners,  and  more  dan- 
gerous at  the  bed  side  ;  the  former  recog- 
nising a  disease  when  presented  before  them, 
and  treating  it  accordirg  to  the  established 
lules  of  their  art ;  whilst  the  latter,  from 
entertaining  undefined  or  eicluHVc  ojdnions, 
mistake,  hut  too  often,  the  real  nature  of  the 
complaint,  or  (when  it  chance  to  be  of  too 
palpable  a  character  to  he  mistaken)  treat 
it  erperimentally,  according  to  some  author 
they  have  been  reading,  favourite  teacher 
they  have  studied  under,  or  original  view 
entertained  by  themselves.  "Theorists," 
who  possess  very  extensive  general  ac- 
quirements, are  the  men  whose  practice  is 
so  undefined,  their  minds  are  too  liberal  to 
entertain  exclusive  doctrines,  and  to  pur- 
sue a  corresponding  practice,  but  forgetful 
of  the  trite,  yet  excellent  adage,  "  in  medio 
tutissimus  ibis,"  they  are  also  too  fickle  to 
be  consistent ;  their  practice  is  of  one  charac- 
ter to  day,  of  another  to-morrow  ;  this  order 
of  thaorists  forms  as  large  a  proportion  of 
the  profession  at  the  established  temples 
of  Apollo,  as  they  constitute  a  small  pro- 
portion in  less  favoured  places  ;  they  have 
knowledge  enough,  but  they  want  the  dis- 
criminative tact  of  separating  what  is  useful 
from  what  is  merely  chaff",  and,  without 
this,  their  information  is  never  practically 
useful ;  for  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that 
"  reading,  without  observation,  is  little  bet- 
ter tlian  dreaming."  The  exclufice  order  of 
this  class,  are  a  much  more  numerous  and 
less  talented  body  of  men  ;  their  mental 
powers  being  of  a  very  limited  charac- 
ter, (or,  to  speak  phrenologically,  their 
reflective  organs,  being  little  developed)  it 
follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  those 
views  which  they  liave  acquired  (and  there 
is  little  deficiency  o( perceptive  talent  in  such 
individuals)  will  occupy  their  whole  atten- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  liberal  views  and 
impartial  investigation  ;  the  result  is,  we 
have  bigots  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion, and  an  additional  verification  of  Pope's 
declaration,  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing."  But  to  instance  a  few 
exam]des  of  this  order  : — An  exclusive  dis- 
ciple of  Clutterhuck,  treats  all  febrile  aflTec- 
tions  as  originating  in  one  common  source, 
the  brain  ;  and,  if  he  has  had  tlie  good  foi- 
tune  to  attend  Armstrong,  declares  conges- 
tion to  he  the  cause  ;  an  exclusive  disciple  of 
Corvisart  sees,  in  every  case  where  the 
neivous  system  is  a  little  disordered,  and 
producing  a  corresponding  irregularity  in 
the  sanguineous  functions,  organic  disease  of 
tlie  heart ;  an  exclusive  pupil  of  Laennec, 
nourishes  the  stethoscope  over  the  chest  of 
a  chlorotic  female,  suffering  from  disorder- 
ed uterine  function,  hearkening  to,  and 
searching  for,  the  cause  of  a  cough  wliich 
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he  may  well  not  find  in  the  only  pnrt  which 
he  lias  suspected,  viz.,  the  chest.  \\'lio  has 
not  lieard,  "  ad  nauseam,"  an  eiclushe  ad- 
vocate the  Abernetliian  doctrines  oC  disor- 
dered liver,  and  its  corrector,  blue  pill  ? 
Who  has  not  had  his  digestion,  after  an 
aldermanic  repast,  interrupted  by  hearing 
tlie  oft  repeated  name  of  Philipp,  couj)led, 
as  it  is,  with  the  I'rotiuan  forms  of  gastric 
disorder?  And,  lastly,  (for  we  might  pro- 
ceed almost  ad  infinitum,)  who  has  not  seen, 
within  the  range  of  his  medical  acquaint- 
ance, an  exciiisiie,  who  believes,  with  lirous- 
sais,  tliat  nine-tenths  of  tlie  ills  to  which 
"  poor  human  flesh  is  heir,"  solely  origi- 
nate in  a  diseased  condition  of  tlie  mucous 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal!!  Of  such 
men,  iMartialmay  have  been  thinking  when 
he  (juaintly  says, 

"  Ride  si  sapis," 

for  ridicule  may  affect  and  restore  such 
beings  to  reason — argument  only  confirms 
their  folly.  That  Clutterbuck,  Armstrong, 
Laennec,  Corvisart,  Philiii}),  and  Broussais 
are  men  of  first  rate  ability,  no  one,  who 
had  read  their  several  works,  would  for  a 
moment  question  ;  that  their  patliological 
views,  as  applied  to  a  great  number  of  cases, 
are  correct,  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  deny 
as  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  men  I  have  been 
last  describing  applying  them  to  all  and 
every  variety  of  disease  without  excep- 
tion. 

Upon  the  third,  last,  and  least  numerous, 
division  of  the  medical  profession,  viz.,  the 
theoropractitioners,  little  need  be  said  ; 
possessed  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
hrst,  in  combination  with  the  menial  en- 
dowments attributable  to  the  more  talented 
order  of  the  second  class,  they  constitute 
a  body  of  men  whose  services  are  invalu- 
able to  mankind,  whether  we  regard  them 
as  successfully  checking  the  ravages  of  dis- 
sease  at  the  bedside,  or  contributing  still 
further  to  the  hallovi'ed  cause  of  liuinanity, 
by  improving  that  science,  the  objects  of 
which  are  to  allay  sutlering,  restore  health, 
and  prolong  exi.stence.  In  accordance  with 
the  invaluable  metliod  of  inductive  procedure 
laid  down  by  the  immortal  Bacon,  (the 
application  of  which  to  medicine  has  hitherto 
been  generally  much  neglected,  although 
its  incalculable  advantages  are  more  than 
sufficiently  evidenced  in  every  science  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,)  the  theoroprac- 
titioner  rests  not  satisfied  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  tlie  human  frame,  both  as 
regards  its  structure,  the  functions  it  has 
to  perform,  and  tlie  laws  by  which  it  is 
regulated  ;  with  knowing  the  "  modus  ope- 
randi," of  the  various  medicinal  agents 
which  modern  industry  has  discovered,  or 
past  ages  approved  ;  with  being  able  to 
enumerate    and    recognise    the    symptoms 


which  accompany,  and  indeed  characterise, 
disorders  ;  with  ascertaining  and  removing 
the  effects Yf\nc\\  disease  may  have  produced; 
but,  with  an  indefatigable  zeal  which  no 
difficulties  can  despirit,  and  a  cultivated 
acumen  which  no  obscurity  can  withstand, 
he  carefully  traces  tlie  relations  between 
cause  and  effect ;  he  distinguishes  between 
the  apparently  real,  and  hidden  true  source 
of  mischief ;  by  attending  to  the  latter  more 
particularly,  his  object  is  at  once  attained  ; 
he  then  in(iuires  whether  the  concomitant 
and  beguiling  features  of  the  complaint 
were  accidental,  or  referrible  to  the  disor- 
der they  accompanied.  Should  the  disease 
prove  fatal,  he  weighs  carefully  the  value  of 
preceding  indications,  in  reference  to  the 
morbid  state,  which  is  found  to  have  co- 
existed with  them — in  a  word,  he  is  a  true 
pathologist. 

If  the  trite,  but  most  excellent  advice, 
"  initio  morborum  occurrite,"  contain,  as 
I  presume  it  to  do,  the  most  important 
maxim  ever  delivered  to  our  profession, 
how  invaluable,  nay,  how  indispensable,  is 
that  praescient  and  diagnostic  tact,  which 
nothing  but  the  united  experience  of  the  bed 
side  and  the  closet  can  confer,  and  which 
no  one  but  the  indefatigable  pathologist  can 
possess.  It  has  been  said,  and  the  saying 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  indolent,  that 
medicine  never  can  attain  principles  as  de- 
finite as  those  which  regulate  what  are 
termed  the  "  exact  sciences  ;"  but  this,  in 
a  gieat  measure,  although  not  altogether, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  controvert,  believing 
that  the  observation, 

"  Fortuna  tanquam  Proteus,  si  perseveres 
ad  formam  redit," 

would  equally  apply  to  medicine  as  to 
fortune. 

I  might  enlarge  this  sketch  by  detailing 
the  industry  with  which  the  theoropracti- 
tioner  pursues  every  individual  branch  of 
science,  or  observation,  which  is  calculated 
to  enlarge  his  views  of  medicine,  to  im- 
prove his  mode  of  practice,  but  that  were 
a  tedious,  as  it  is  an  unnecessary,  task.  If 
1  have,  in  some  faint  degree,  succeeded  in 
])ointing  out  to  the  profession  tlie  two  ex- 
treme roads  into  which  so  many  of  its  mem- 
bers wander,  the  path  to  be  pursued  re- 
quires no  further  descrijjtion  ;  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  two  first,  we  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily pursue  the  last. 

John  Alexander,  ]\I.D, 
Manchester,  May,  1828. 
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TO    THE     SURGICAL     AND     MEDICAr,    PUPIT.S 
ATTI-.NDING    THE    liOROUCH    SCHOOLS. 

My  HESPiiCTED  Fellow  Students, — Of  all 
the  questions  calculated  to  engage  the  at- 
tention, and  to  call  forth  the  active  en- 
deavours of  pupils  thoroughly  to  investigate, 
perhaps  that  of  the  irregularities  exhibited 
by  heads  of  hospitals,  iu  conducting  the  surgi- 
cal and  medical  departments,  will  be  found 
the  most  important,  although,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  has  gone,  it  is  one  respecting 
which  the  students  liave  offered  but  com- 
paratively little  ])ublic  opinion,  and  to  which 
they  have  presented  still  less  actual  oppo- 
sition. To  what  can  this  strange  circum- 
stance be  attributable  1  Can  we  ascribe  it 
to  direct  indolence  of  disposition^  It  is  to 
be  feared,  indeed,  we  might  assign  to  a  cer- 
tain Jew  a  far  more  contemptible  reason,  for 
we  have  actually  seen  those  who  have 
affixed  their  names  to  a  certificate,  in  imme- 
diate opposition  to  inotives  of  conscience,  re- 
garding an  individual,  iu  whose  behalf 
they  could  only  contend,  that  he  was 
"  a  very  free,  goud-natured  sort  of  afelhnv." 
But  although  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  inactivity  of  students  as  a  body  in 
these  momentous  matters,  so  immediately 
affecting  their  own  interest,  we  may  with 
more  certainty  state  the  inevitable  evils 
which  are  the  result  of  it.  In  that  invalu- 
able publication,  "  The  Lancet,"  I  ob- 
served, a  week  or  two  since,  the  letter  of  a 
country  surgeon,  (he  could  not  have  studied 
in  London,  at  least  for  many  years,  or  he 
would  have  known  better,)  who,  in  speak- 
ing  of  infirmaries,  alluded  to  the  exactness 
and  propriety  observed  iu  the  metropolitan 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,  as  examples 
worthy  to  be  copied  ! !  !  Now,  the  case  of 
this  man  is  precisely  that  of  the  f^overnors  of 
hospitals,  and  of  the  puhtic  generally  :  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  they  are 
led  to  believe  that  in  these  places,  which 
are,  strictly  speaking,  their  property,  the 
individuals  whom  tliey  have  at  great  cost 
placed  there  as  their  servants,  act  in  every 
respect  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples they  professed,  and  with  the  smooth 
promises  they  made  previous  to  admission 
into  office  :  thus  is  fostered  that  spirit  of 
"  glory  in  shame,"  so  obvious  in  this  class 
of  worthies,  and  the  exercise  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  cause  for  discontent 
and  regret.  But  what  is  the  fact '!  Have 
not  these  institutions,  which  were  intended 
to  exist  as  the  imperishable  monuments  and 
abodes  of  that  pure  charity  and  benevolence  that 
once  dwelt  in  the  bosoms  of  the  immortal 
founders.  Have  not  they  been  robbed  of 
their  property,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  the  hand  of  plunder?  And  have  not  the 
very  viitues,  which  it  was  designed  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  beautiful  super- 


structure of  knowledge  that  might  enlighten 
surrounding  nations,  have  not  these  been 
made  the  foundation  of  a  superstructure  of 
monopoly,  which  will  ever  throw  a  shadow 
of  reproach  upon  those  who  have  helped 
to  raise  it. 

There  may,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  a  select  few,  (to  whom  I  have  before  ad- 
verted,) who,  inclined  by  false  notions  of 
interest  to  follow  blindfold  at  the  skirts  of 
hospital  surgeon,  still  think  the  objects  of 
these  charities  have  not  been  jierverted  ; 
but  I  would  beg  such  to  reflect  u])on  the 
precious  hours  they  have  passed  under  the 
porticos,  vainly  waiting  a  surgeon's  or 
physician's  arrival,  or  for  a  post-mortem 
examination,  or,  may  be,  to  gain  admissioa 
to  the  museum  :  how  many  difficulties  they 
have  experienced  in  striving  to  collect  a 
few  facts  of  a  case — in  short,  hmv  many  ob- 
structions to  the  mere  perusal  of  a  "  Case 
Book"  in  the  wards,  and  I  would  then  ask 
if  each  cannot,  as  regards  himself,  make  thia 
serious  appeal. 

"  Have  I  not  suft'er'd  things  never  to  be 
forgiven  V 

These  are  not  exaggerations.  Only  a 
few  days  since,  whilst  in  the  act  of  trans- 
cribing a  few  observations  from  Dr.  KUiot- 
son's  book,  in  a  certain  ward  of  St.  Thomas's, 
I  was  unexpectedly  interrupted  by  a 
rude,  snuffy,  and  untutored  old  woman, 
(tutored  enough  in  this  matter  doubtless,) 
to  the  effect  of  stating  her  belief  that  I  was 
not  a  pupil,  that  I  had  no  business  there, 
and  tliat  she  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
"  got  a  tremendous  rowing,  for  having  permittetl 
a  gentleman  to  take  7iotes  out  of  the  Doctor's 
book."  Now,  had  this  happened  to  an  in- 
dividual who  had  no  jjrofessional  pursuit 
there,  it  would  perchance  have  been  more 
tolerable  ;  but  having  occurred  to  one,  who 
had  by  an  exorbitant  sum  of  motiey  purchased  a 
right  to  that  book,  as  valid  as  that  of  the 
pliysicians  themselves,  it  can  only  engender 
the  most  profound  disgust  towards  the  insti- 
gators of  such  conduct,  and  create  a  blush  in 
us  at  the  pitiable  spirit  pervading  them, 
and  so  manifest  in  their  every  transaction. 
It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  a  Borough 
pupil  is  prevented  from  subscribing  to  the 
library  of  St.  Thomas's,  unless  he  have  pre- 
viously  entered  to  the  hospital ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  it  is  not  deemed  worth  while  to 
pick  the  pockets  of' a  stnderit,  for  the  sake  of  ojie 
paltry  guinea. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  much  of  the  in- 
constancy of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeons  and  physicians  has  originated 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  deficiency  of  clinical  instruction  has 
been  adduced  as  an  example  ;  but  I  boldly 
deny  that,  at  least  while  1  have  known 
these  schools,    this    has,    in    any    degree 
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been  the  case ;  and  whoever  lias  taken 
tlie  trouble  to  make  observation,  will  con- 
firm me  in  charging  its  origin  to  the  neglect 
ot'lecturers  to  attend  f\t  the  appointed  hour, 
by  which  the  class  jiave  been  kept  shiver- 
ing, loitering,  and  grumbling  in  the  court- 
yard, like  so  many  out-patients  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  course  was,  tliat  most  of 
the  members  came  to  the  resolution  not  to 
attend  again,  wliile  the  remainder  deter- 
mined upon  observing  later  hours  ;  thus, 
when  by  chance  the  lecturer  has  arrived  to 
deliver  the  surgical  clini(|ue  at  the  proper 
hmir,  he  has  had  the  whhedfor  pleanhig  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him,  of  stalking  out  of  the 
theatrt!  again,  and  making  his  boast,  that 
the  non- attendance  of  pupils  will  prevent  him 
from  giving  clinical  lectures  in  future.  And 
the  same  remark  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  made,  as  to  tlie  visits  round  tlie  wards. 
It  is  well  known  to  pupils  tliat  we  are  told, 
uponpai/(??o-  the  fees,  these  visits  are  made  at 
half  past  twelve  o'clock  precisely  ;  but  I 
appeal  to  these  same  pupils,  if  they  have 
not  rfteii  been  delayed  from  that  period  till 
about  a  quarter  to  tiro  o'clock,  when  possibly 
the  "  lotig  bokedfor"  may  have  "come  at 
last,"  and  have  graciously  jiresented  o  choice 
to  us,  of  either  losing  the  anatomical  lec- 
ture, or  being  deprived  of  what  is  termed 
walking',  though  it  might  be  more  true  to 
call  it  running  the  hospitals.  And  what,  in 
the  end,  has  been,  and  will  be  the  effect  of 
this "?  Wh}',  that  most  of  the  students, 
after  a  sacrifice  of  so  much  money,  have 
hardly  thought  of  visiting  the  hosjiitals  at 
all,  and  that  themselves  and  the  public  have 
suffered,  and  still  must  suder.  From  these 
truths,  may  we  not  come  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion, that  pupils  have  immense  sums  of 
money  extorted  from  them,  for  contracts 
which  are  never  fulliUed  ;  that  they  have 
no  opportunity  for  improvement,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  to  impede  them  in 
the  progress  of  professional  knowledge. 

And  who  that  contemplates  this  for  a 
moment,  but  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  it  is 
time  to  escape  from  such  "dire  oppression." 
Is  not  our  jiosition  in  society,  in  afterlife, 
entirely  dependent  upon  our  success  in 
practice,  and  this  likewise  upon  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge,  which  last  is  proportion- 
ate to  our  advantages  now.  Let  it  pass  that 
we  have  borne,  with  silent  lips,  insult  and 
wrong.  Let  it  pass  that  we  have  seen  our- 
selves deprived  of  our  privileges,  one  bi^  one, 
and  like  Slieridan, 'when  he  saw  his  house 
in  flames,  never  attempted  to  wrest  an  atom 
of  property  from  destruction,  or  to  (piencli 
the  devouring  element.  We  have  now 
proved  the  existence  of  evils,  and  of 
evils  which  are  fraught  u'itli  jiernicious 
effects  to  us  and  to  the  world,  and  can  we 
bear  this  sacrifice  of  our  future  comfort,  and 
of  human  life,  with  apparent  approvan 


Though  we  may  not  possibly  have  the 
benefit  of  a  removal  of  these  evils  extended 
to  us,  while  we  are  within  the  Borough  v»all3, 
yet,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  pleasure  dear  to  us,  which  springs  from 
a  consciousness  of  having  been  instru- 
mental in  the  good  of  the  fellow-creatures 
who  surround  us,  and  especially  of  those 
who  are  nearly  allied  to  us  by  professional 
avocation,  and  who,  in  all  likelihood,  may 
tread  the  steps  we  have  trodden  at  these 
hospitals;  and,  in  the  second  jilace,  it  be- 
comes an  imperative  duty  upon  us  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  and  declare,  "  that  if  they  will  not 
emancifiate  us,  we  will  emancipate  our- 
selves." 

The  question  then  arises,  as  to  wliat 
course  might  be  most  beneficially  pursued 
to  further  our  intentions.  Past  events 
have  fully  testified  that  nothing  can  be 
done  on  our  part,  without  the  united 
exertions  of  many  :  perchance  a  puny  arm 
may  now  and  then  liave  been  raised  in 
defence  of  right,  but  it  has  only  served 
those  before  whom  it  was  bared,  as  a  laugh- 
ing stock,  or  they  have  passed  it  by  "  as 
the  idle  wind  which  they  regard  not."  I 
would  therefore  venture  to  propose,  that 
students  of  the  Borough  do  convene  meet- 
ings every  week,  or  as  often  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  various  auA  serious  evils 
under  which  they  are  labouring,  and  the 
most  effectual  and  speedy  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  same. 

In  the  mean  time  allow  me  to  remain. 
My  respected  fellow-studentSj 
Your  attached  friend, 

J.  VV, 


On  the  safely  and  necessity  of  Amputation 
in  spreading  Mortification.  By  George 
BusnE,  ji.D.,  of  the  iioyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  jVssistant  Sur- 
geon to  the  Forces. 

'i'liK  catalogue  of  surgical  writers  can  boast 
of  no  better  names  than  Pott  and  Shaip; 
to  tliem  we  are  indebted  for  many  sterling 
imjirovements  in  surgical  science  ;  but  yet 
these  celebrated  men  committed  errors, 
which  have  lieen  partly  rectified  by  succeed- 
ing authors.  When  we  read  their  senti- 
ments on  the  operation  of  amputation  for 
mortification,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  they 
did  not  adopt  a  more  impartial  line  of  re- 
search ;  which,  when  aided  hy  the  vast  ex- 
perience they  must  have  enjoyed,  would 
have  induced  them  to  alter  what  they  wished 
might  be  received  as  an  axiom,  viz.,  that 
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amputation  should  never  be  liad  recourse  to, 
in  mortification,  until  tlie  deadening  process 
had  ceased,  and  a  line  of  separation  liad 
been  establislied.  To  substantiate  this  maxim 
it  was  urged,  that  no  matter  wliat  care  miglit 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  tlie  diseased 
and  liealthy  parts,  the  operator  very  likely 
would  be  deceived,  by  iinding  that,  though 
the  integ;uments  appeared  to  be,  and  in- 
deed were  perfectly  sound,  the  deeper- seated 
parts,  as  the  cellular  tissue,  and  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  bone,  were  in  a  state  of  gan- 
grene ;  and  thatif  even  the  divided  parts  were 
healthy,  the  same  morbid  affection  would,  in 
all  probability,  attack  tiie  stump,  and  soon 
prove  fatal ;  finally,  that  tlie  sliock  of  the 
operation,  when  added  to  the  debility  pro- 
duced by  the  disease,  would  seriously  en- 
danger the  patient's  life.  These  opinions, 
derived  from  such  high  authority,  naturally 
impressed  the  surgeons  of  England  with  a 
determination  only  to  amputate  for  mor- 
tification, after  a  line  of  separation  had 
been  established;*  and  even  in  the  present 
da}'  tlie  same  doctrine  is  publicly  inculcated, 
by  some  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  empire  ; 
and  it  is  merely  from  a  conviction  of  the 
unstable  foundation,  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine has  been  erected,  that  I  am  induced 
to  write  this  short  paper  ;  which  has  for  its 
object  to  prove  the  necessity  there  exists  for, 
and  the  safety  that  may  follow  amputation, 
in  cases  of  spreading  traumatic  gangrene. 

B.Larrey,  in  his  "  Memoirs  deChirurgie 
Militaite,"'  tell  us,  that  at  Toulon,  in  1796, 
lie  amputated  in  a  case  of  spreading  trau- 
matic gangrene,  with  tlie  best  success  ;  and 
that  in  1801,  at  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  he  again  repeated  this  practice  with 
the  same  success  ;  and  that  from  this  period 
many  of  the  surgeons  of  the  first  rank,  in 
the  trench  army,  pursued  his  example  ;  and, 
from  their  experience,  we  must  conclude, 
that  so  far  from  being  a  hazardous,  it  was 
generally  a  safe,  line  of  practice.  But  the 
Baron  is  not  tlie  onl^^  person  who  has  re- 
commended this  derivation  from  the  maxim 
of  Pott  and  Sharp,  for  INliher,  who  wrote  in 
1799,  distinctly  says,  that  mortification  suc- 
ceeding to  gun-shot  wounds,  is  the  only 
case  that  requires  immediate  amputation ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  and  A.  C.  Hutchison, 
both  relate  successful  cases  where  amputa- 


*  No  person  can  more  admire  men,  who 
have  improved  science  and  literature,  than 
I  do;  but  I  could  wish  that  others  would 
agree  with  me,  in  not  even  receiving,  as 
correct,  without  a  strict  inquiry,  matter 
from  the  most  renowned  in  our  profession ; 
for  I  do  think,  that  many  unpretending 
individuals  may  detect  serious  errors  in  tlie 
writini;3  of  the  most  notorious  members  of 
the  faculty. 


tion  was  performed  for  traumatic  mortifica« 
tion,  before  a  liue  of  separation  had  been 
establislied. 

I  have  DOW  twice  observed  amputation 
terminate  favourably,  when  performed  for 
spreading  traumatic  gangrene  ;  one  case  was 
operated  on  by  the  late  Professor  Todd  ; 
and  the  other  was  a  patient  of  my  own. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Todd's  operation  was  a 
wretched  woman  of  the  town,  about  2b 
years  of  age,  and  greatly  emaciated  by 
dissipation ;  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  the  summer 
of  J8'23,  on  account  of  a  compound  dislo- 
cation of  the  left  ankle-joint,  attended  with 
extensive  laceration  of  the  ligaments  ;  to 
which,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  hours,  suc- 
ceeded spreading  mortification,  accompa- 
nied with  general  sinking  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers. On  the  beginning  of  the  third  day, 
amputation  was  performed  below  the  knee  ; 
and  a  comiilete  recovery  followed. 

The  other  case,  that  which  fell  more  im- 
mediately under  my  own  care,  and  altoge- 
ther bore  a  disheartening  aspect,  I  shall,  by 
way  of  concluding  this  paper,  detail  more 
at  length. 

Sweetman,  set.  ^8,  of  sallow  complexion, 
and  delicate  frame,  by  trade  a  labourer,  on 
the  12th,  Dec.  1827,  whilst  engaged  in  at- 
tending masons  ou  a  scaffold,  47  feet 
high,  (near  Chatham)  fell  to  the  ground  j 
by  which  he  sustained  the  following  inju- 
ries, viz.  dislocation  of  the  right  femur  up- 
wards and  backwards  ;  dislocation  of  the 
knee  backwards,  and  compound  luxation  of 
tlie  ankle-joint  of  tlie  same  member.  He  was 
immediately  removed  to  the  parish  hospital, 
where  he  was  soon  visited  by  surgeons  Hope 
and  Eryant ;  who  reduced  the  luxation  of 
the  knee,  closed  tlie  wound  of  the  ankle, 
and  placed  tlie  limb  in  the  semiflexed  posi- 
tion, having  previously  made  man j' fruitless, 
attempts  to  reduce  the  luxation  of  the  hip. 
After  reaction  had  taken  place,  blood  was 
freely  abstracted  from  the  arm,  and  subse- 
quently the  usual  treatment  was  steadily 
pursued.  From  the  date  of  the  accident, 
until  the  15th,  he  went  on  favourably;  but 
at  this  period  he  complained  of  excruciating- 
pain  ;  tlie  limb  became  tumid,  and  a  black 
spot  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound.  Bark  and  opium  were  administered 
in  large  quantities,  but  they  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  beneficial  effect,  as  the  deaden- 
ing process  extended,  accompanied  with 
dreadful  suffering ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  (when  1  first  saw  him)  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  above  mentioned,  and  Messrs, 
Robertson  and  Tribe,  were  present.  When 
we  found  that  the  limb  was  quite  livid, 
even  above  tlie  knee,  and  covered  with  large 
vesiclfs  containing  a  dark-coloured  fluid, 
attended  with  groat  tension  and  tuinefacton 
of  liic  tiiigh,  and  au  eroph^  semalous  condi- 
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lion  of  its  cellular  tissue,  and  also  that  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  His  face 
was  pallid  ;  skin  rather  cold  ;  fore-head 
and  breast  covered  with  a  claaimy  perspi- 
ration ;  tongue  tremulous  ;  and  his  pulse 
weak,  soft  and  ([uick.  Seeing  that  deatli 
would  certainly  take  place  in  a  few  hours, 
as  the  mortification  was  extending  ra])idly 
towards  the  trunk,  and  the  vilal  powers 
([uickly  sinking,  nothing  appeared  to  forbid 
the  only  alternative,  (amputation)  but  that 
the  sliock  of  the  operation,  when  added  to 
tlie  functional  depression  under  which  he 
laboured,  might  prove  suddenly  fatal. — 
However,  as  his  friends  were  urgent  for 
the  operation,  1  immediately  removed  the 
limb  below  the  trochanters  ;  during  the  ope- 
ration the  loss  of  blood  was  very  inconsi- 
derable, and  no  further  depression  of  the 
vis  vitae  ensued.  He  had  a  large  opiate, 
and  warm  beef-tea  ud  libitum.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  I  visited  him,  I  was  in- 
formed tliat  he  had  a  good  night,  hav- 
ing slept  seven  hours  ;  his  skin  was  na- 
tural ;  pulse  more  full,  firm,  and  less  quick. 
The  stump  was  free  from  unnatural  ten- 
sion, or  other  untoward  a])pearances.  It 
would  be  useless  to  follow  this  case  fur- 
ther, as  it  presented  nothing  remarkable  ; 
tlie  stura]>  healed  rapiilly,  and  he  was  soon 
discharged  the  Hospital,  well. 
Chatham.March  1,1828. 


j4  Case  ivhere  the  Right  Eye,  ami  a  large  Eii- 
ciisted  Tumour  were  successfully  remoied. 
By  George  Bushe,  M.D.,  &c. 

John  Aldutt,  ictat.  seven  years,  in  No- 
vember, 18'2(),  was,  without  any  known 
cause,  affected  with  protrusion  of  the  right 
eye,  which  gradually  increased.  Ou  the 
.')d  of  April,  18'J7,  I  was  consulted  by  3Ir. 
Tribe,  (who  previously  l;ad  charge  of  the 
boy,)  as  to  the  practicability  of  an  opera- 
tion for  his  lelief,  there  being  considerable 
exophthalmia,  with  total  loss  of  vision,  and 
a  great  tendency  to  torpor.  On  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  a  resisting  tumour  ex- 
tended across  the  orbit,  above  tlie  globe, 
the  former  having  the  eftect  of  bearing  the 
latter  downwards  and  forwards.  Some  of 
my  medical  friends  supposed,  from  the  si- 
tuation of  the  tumour,  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  accompanying  cerebral  symp- 
toms, that  it  was  a  fungus  from  the  riglit 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  ;  but  as  the  boy 
had  no  cerebral  symptoms  when  the  tumour 
first  appeared,  1  supposed  it  more  likely 
that  the  tumour,  by  causing  absorption  of 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  pressing  on  the 
brain,  produced  the  stupor,  C\;c. ;  and,  after 
mature  consideration,  1  determined  to  at- 
temjit  the  removal  of  the  tumour  and  eye,  if 
necessary,  as  the  only  means  of  ])reventing 
fatal  consequences.     But  to  this  the  parents 


objected ;  however,  on  the  16th  of  the 
month,  I  was  called  to  see  tlie  patient,  and 
found  that  the  tumour  had  enlarged  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  produce  coma,  still  further 
projection  of  the  eye,  and  partial  paralysis 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  upper  extre- 
mity, with  a  dilated  and  immoveable  condi- 
tion of  the  pupil  of  tlie  left  eye  :  the  parents 
having  finally  consented  to  the  operation,  I 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

The  boy  being  placed  on  a  table  near  the 
light  of  a  window,  I  divided  the  external 
canthus  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  then 
elevated  the  upper  lid,  by  which  a  tumour, 
elastic  and  irregular,  was  exposed,  extend- 
ing across  the  orbit,  and  forwards  to  tlie 
supra  orbital  ridge.  With  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  1  detached  it  from  its  connexion  with 
the  bone,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  incli  ;  but 
found  that  it  so  completely  embraced  the 
globe,  and  was  so  closely  lodged  in  the 
orbit,  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
move the  former  without  sacrificing  the 
latter,  I  therefore  drew  the  contents  of  tbe 
orbit  downwards  and  forwards,  by  inserting 
a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  strong  liga- 
ture, through  the  edge  of  the  tumour  and 
globe  of  the  eye  ;  1  now  cautiously  pro- 
ceeded to  detach  the  tumour  at  its  posterior 
I>art,  but  before  I  had  proceedt^d  far,  I  was 
not  a  little  annoyed  to  find,  that  what  I  had 
anticipated  was  correct,  viz.  tliat  the  tumour 
pressed  on  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain, 
the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  tlie  roof 
of  the  orbit  being  absorbed  ;  however',  I  cau- 
tiously pursued  the  separation  of  parts  to 
the  foramen  opticum,  and  tinally  divided  tlie 
optic  nerve  and  recti  muscles  with  a  curved 
scissors.  Slight  haemorrhage  followed  the 
operation,  but  was  easily  restrained  by  a 
portion  of  sponge.  In  ten  days  the  wound 
had  nearly  healed,  and  the  little  patient  was 
walking  about  without  any  inconvenience. 

Chatham,  April,  1827." 


ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    BONES, 


External  Necrosis. 

Dr.  RI'DowELL  remarks,  that  this  affec- 
tion of  the  bone  is  ofien  the  result  of  ex- 
ternal violence  : — 

"  A  clot  of  blood,  remaining  a  length  of 
tune,  jiroduces  necrosis  of  a  scale  of  the 
lamella.'  on  which  it  lay,  which  excites  the 
surrounding  structure  to  the  formation  of 
[)us,  as  a  medium  of  separation  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  bone  ;  or,  the  clot 
of  itself  producing  irritation  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  part,  may  excite  formation  of 
pus.  This  fluid  accumulating,  either  bursts 
through  the  periosteum  and  integuments 
and  is   discharged,  or,  encountering   a  firm 
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resistance  from  the  periosteum,  (wliich  is 
often  the  case,)  attains  the  necessary  space 
for  its  increased  bulk,  by  extending  the  se- 
paratioa  between  the  bone  and  its  perios- 
teum, sometimes  entirely  denuding;  it,  and 
thus  effecting  its  complete  necrosis.  This 
is  what  I  would  term  eitertial  necrosis,  and 
unless  llie  pus  is  evacuated  and  allowed  a 
free  vent,  it  becomes  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  from  bone  to  bone, 
until  sometimes  many  bones  are  aifected." 

The  treatment  recommended  is,  to  make 
a  free  incision  through  the  integuments  at 
the  most  depending  part  of  the  swelling,  and 
another  at  the  upper  part.  2dly.  To  excite 
the  exterior  of  the  bone,  and  the  interior  of 
the  periosteum,  by  stimulating  washes  ;  by 
passing'  setons  when  the  parts  will  admit, 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  opening  along 
the  bone  ;  and,  .')dly.  By  compression  with 
a  roller,  or  witli  tlie  laced  stocking.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
plan,  the  following  case  is  related  :  — 

"  Tom,  a  negro  boy,  the  property*  of  Mrs. 
Rowland,  a;tat.  10,  pumping  from  the  top 
of  0  fence,  fell  and  struck  the  tibia  against 
a  rail  that  lay  on  the  ground.  A  small  tu- 
mour arose,  which  at  the  time  was  but  little 
regarded  ;  about  fourteen  days  afterwards, 
general  swelling  of  the  leg  commenced,  at- 
tended with  severe  pain  ;  the  swelling  soon 
became  most  where  tlie  original  injury  was 
inflicted,  at  which  point  his  attending  jihy- 
sician,  I3r.  S.  O.  Caruthers,  made  a  small 
opening  with  a  lancet,  from  wliich  there 
was  a  free  discharge  of  pus.  But  the  swell- 
ing below  still  extended  towards  the  ioot, 
and  he  daily  grew  worse.  Hectic  fever 
supervened,  with  colliquative  sweats  and 
diarrhoea :  those  symptoms  were  combated 
with  the  ordinary  remedies  ;  nevertheless, 
his  danger  became  so  imminent,  that  1  was 
called  in  to  amputate  the  leg,  and  visited 
him  with  that  view  on  the  '."id  November, 
1825.  On  enlarging  tiie  small  issue  already 
made,  between  tlie  tibia  and  tibialis  antiiius, 
to  a  size  that  admitted  the  introduction  of 
the  linger,  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  were 
found  denuded  as  far  as  they  could  be  ex- 
amined, and  appeared  dead,  exhibiting  the 
white  graveyard  appearance.  In  conference 
with  Dr.  C,  on  representing  the  success  of 
my  restorative  endeavours  in  cases  I  con- 
ceived to  have  been  of  similar  character,  we 
concluded  to  delay  amputation  and  make  a 
trial  of  the  kind.  With  such  views,  a  lars^e 
knitting-needle  (having  no  probe  of  suf- 
ficient length,)  was  introduced  at  the  open- 
ing above  named,  and  passed  down  along 
the  naked  tibia,  passing  between  the  two 
bones,  and  was  cut  out  posterior  to  them, 
between   the   malleolus   externus   and    the 


*   And  is  this  your  boasted  "  land  of  li- 
berty 1"  Oh  !  Jonathan,  Jonathan. 


tendo-achillis  ;  believing  this  to  be  tlie  most 
depending  situation  to  which  pus  had  ar- 
rived. A  stout  skein  of  thread  was  passed, 
from  one  o])eiiing  to  the  other,  and  the 
roller  was  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  knee. 
I  never  visited  him  afterwards,  but  was  in- 
formed by  Dr.  C.  tliut  the  fever  and  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  after  this  operation, 
(juickly  yielded  to  the  same  remedies  they 
had  bafHed  before,  and  that  his  recovery 
was  rapid  and  complete." 

When  the  external  part  of  a  diseased 
bone  is  discovered  to  be  black  onlv  in  parts, 
Ur.  JNl'Dowell  is  of  opinion,  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  "  reanimate"  so  much  of 
the  bone  as  is  not  decidedly  carious,  even 
though  the  whole  bone  be  denuded,  and  he 
recommends  that  "  tlie  carious  portions  should 
be  forcibly  detached,  without  wasting  any  time, 
awaiting  the  dubious  process  of  exfoliation," 

Case. — "  Matilda,  a  mulatto  woman,  the 
property  of  General  J.  Preston,  aged  25, 
was  visited  26th  December,  1823, — she  had 
a  deep-seated  swelling,  and  pain  below  the 
middle  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  which 
had  been  of  several  weeks'  duration.  Dis- 
cutient  liniments,  blisters,  mercurial  plas- 
ters, and  poultices  were  applied  without 
effect.  On  the  2d  January,  1824,  a  free 
incision  was  made,  and  about  a  pint  of  pus 
discharged  from  a  situation  much  deeper 
than  external  examination  had  led  me  to 
expect  ;  the  bone  was  denuded,  as  far  as  I 
could  examine  it  up  and  down,  to  the  extent 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  the  opening  was 
sustained  by  tents,  and  a  roller  was  applied 
from  the  toes  to  the  hip  ;  at  each  dressing, 
tincture  of  m^nTh  was  freely  injecte(l.  By 
the  1st  of  ftlarch,  amendment  was  such,  that 
only  a  small  denudation  of  bone  remained, 
not  exceeding  an  inch  ;  on  the  2d  of  April, 
a  carious  plate  was  forcibly  detached  ;  eight 
or  ten  days  afterwards,  on  examination,  the 
bone  could  not  be  reached  with  the  probe, 
and  on  the  I8th  April,  she  was  discharged 
cured." 

The  following  Case  is  suhsequentlu  adduced,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  show  the  tedious  process  of 
Nature  in  effecting  Exjhtiaiioti  :  — 

''  Bill,  a  negro  man,  the  property  of  Mr. 
S.  Kennedy,  suffered  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  femur  when  a  boy,  from  the  falling 
of  a  tree  upon  him.  Re-union  of  the  bone 
was  tedious;  and  after  it  was  completed, 
the  opening  through  the  integuments  con- 
tinued, and  became  fistulous.  On  the  9th 
of  June,  1821,  I  was  called  to  examine  him 
(eight  years  after  he  had  received  the  frac- 
ture). The  issue  was  situated  about  six 
inches  below  the  trochanter  major,  through 
which  the  probe  readily  reached  rough 
naked  bone  ;  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  anil 
leg  of  the  diseased  liaib  were  tiaccid  and 
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slirivelled,  and  the  limb  was  but  little  more 
tliau  half  the  size  of  the  other  ;  his  general 
liealth  was  such,  that  he  could  endure  no 
fatigue,  and  caused  him  to  pass  most  of  his 
time  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

"  By  the  advice,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Drs.  Patterson  and  ^Madison,  such 
an  incision  was  made,  as  admitted  free  ex- 
amination of  the  bone.  A  caries  was  dis- 
covered about  an  inch  in  diameter,  rough 
and  black  ;  it  was  surrounded,  and  tightly 
embraced  by  the  edi;es  of  the  sound  bone, 
which  seemed  disposed  to  close  over  it,  re- 
sembling the  appearance  sometimes  re- 
marked in  a  tree,  the  recent  growths  of 
■which  are  in  the  aut  of  closing  over  a  canker 
it  has  sustained  from  partial  decortication, 
or  from  the  removal  of  a  chiji.  The  black 
scale,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  still  very  lirm,  was  biolcen 
up  from  its  place,  and  removed  ;  the  sinus 
healed  in  a  few  weeks  ;  the  boy  regained 
his  general  health,  and  the  diseased  limb,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  recovered  the 
healthful  appearance,  and  the  full  size  of  its 
fellow." 

Internal  Necrosis. 

Xccrosis  of  the  internal  structure,  like 
external  necrosis,  and  most  other  diseases 
of  bone,  Dr.  M'Dowell  remarks,  is  frequently 
of  constitutional  origin,  and,  of  course,  re- 
quires that  attention-  sliould  first  be  paid  to 
tlie  constitutional  taint.  But  he  states 
that  particular  attention  is  required  to  tlie 
local  management,  a  point  which  he  thinks 
lias  always  been  too  much  neglected.  The 
treatment  recommended  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  external  necrosis,  the  removal  of  the 
carious  bone. 

The  first  cane  related,  is  that  of  a  boy  in 
■whom  an  abscess  slowly  formed  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  knee  ;  the  abscess 
burst,  and  a  sinus  eventually  formed,  from 
which  several  portions  of  carious  bone  were 
discharged.  The  patient's  health  having 
become  much  affected,  and  it  lieing  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  tibia  was  extensively 
diseased,  an  operation  ■was  performed  for 
the  removal  of  the  carious  part.  A  tre- 
phine, and  the  saw  called  Iley's,  were  used 
to  remove  the  lanielliE,  and  the  "  carious 
cancelli"  were  removed  with  a  "  gouge  and 
scrapfr."  The  caries  extended  so  near  tlie 
joint,  that  a  discharge  of  synovial  fhiidjhilowed 
the  separation  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  cim- 
tinued  to  flow  sometime  afterwards !  Inflam- 
mation was  su])pressed  by  bloodletting  ;  and 
the  leg,  as  Dr.  ftl'Dowell  affirms,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months,  had  recovered  its 
full  size  and  strength. 

A  second  case,  in  which  a  similar  line  of 
jMactice  was  adopted  with  success,  is  de- 
tailed. The  patient,  a  boy  nine  years  of 
Bjje,  had   most  exleusive  disease    of   the 


tibia,  and  "  about  two-thirds  of  this  bone  was 
removed."  In  less  than  six  months,  this 
patient  was  able  to  walk  "  without  stick  or 
crutch,"  and  the  present  deibrmity  of  the 
leg,  it  is  said,  consists  "  in  but  little  else 
than  the  scar." 


I'HRENOLOG'i-. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — A  single  fact  is  worth  all  the  theo- 
ries in  the  world,  and  the  stubbornness  with 
wliich  truth  resists  fiction  is  pretty  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  examination  of  the  female 
skull,  by  Dr.  Epps.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete death-blows  this  monstrous  toin-foolery 
has  received,  and  must  point  out  the  absurd 
doctrine  phrenology  pretends  to  inculcate  I 
\\  e  will, for  an  instant,  supposeit  to  be  accu- 
rate in  its  examinations :  ■what  a  pleasant  in- 
troduction to  a  friend  on  the  onset,  if  both  are 
inoculated  with  this  prodigious  (pialifica- 
tion  1  Each  individual  would  be  taking  every 
opportunitj^  of  feeling  the  bumps  and  lumps 
on  the  cranium  of  the  other,  and  society 
(already  seriously  stupid,)  would  be  worse 
than  intolerable  by  the  natural  shyness 
such  plain  elevations  of  bony  matter  must 
demonstrate.  Some  of  the  organs  would 
be  too  friendly!  The  Spurzheim  doctrine 
isjingenious,  but  wild;  evidently  pointing 
out  its  (Jerman  origin,  and  i>lainly  indicating 
a  brain  imbrued  too  deeply  with  the  horrors 
and  wonders  of  the  Hartz-mountain. 

Hear  this,  ye  phrenologists!  !  The  woman 
was  hanged  far  murdering  her  own  infant, 
and  yet  the  love  of  offspring  was  huge  ! 

Deh  Frieschutz. 

Twickenham,  May  16, 1823. 


CHOREA. 

To  the  Ediifir  of  The  Lancet. 

Sm, — Observing,  in  the  Number  of  your 
.Journal  of  the  '24th  of  May,  tlie  minutes  of 
a  case  of  cliorea  successfully  treated  with 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
join an  account  of  a  case  occurring  in  my 
own  practice,  with  a  similar  result.  I  was 
consulted,  on  the  6th  of  .luly  1827,  in  the 
case  of  S.  D.,  a  girl  of  fifteen  ;  she  had  con- 
stant motion  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  whole 
body,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing 
for  the  space  of  one  montli,  and  had  resisted 
the  action  of  purgatives.  1  commenced,  on 
the  12th,  witli  ^  dozen  doses  twice  a  day  ; 
she  was  perfectly  recovered  by  the  .SOth  of 
the  same,  when  she  desisted  from  taking 
the  medicine. 

\  our  obedient  humble  servant, 

William  Wells,  iM.ll.C.S. 

Totness,  Devon,  June  17,  1028. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Salunlay,  July  5,  1828. 

It  would  be  au  insult  to  the  understand- 
ing  of  the  medical  profession  to  suppose, 
that  the  intellectual  and  literary  character  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  English  surgeons  was  represented  by  two 
such  publications  as  the  Weekly  Excres- 
cence put  forth  by  the  editor  of  the  Yellow 
Journal,  or  the  Fasciculi  still  published  by 
the  quondam  editor  of  a  Quarterly  Medical 
Review.  In  fact,  no  such  imputation  can 
justly  be  cast  upon  medical  practitioners, 
for  the  circulation  of  these  publications  is  as 
limited  as  the  literary  capacity  of  their  con- 
ductors. We  have  seldom  felt  it  necessary 
to  advert  seriously  to  the  lucubrations  of 
either  of  the  Aberdeen  graduates  who  pre- 
side over  these  monuments,  or  rather  graves, 
of  medical  intelligence,  and  when  we  no- 
ticed, a  few  weeks  ago,  the  plan  propound- 
ed by  one  of  them  for  the  revival  of  a  sys- 
tem of  "  Hole  and  Corner"  surgery  in  our 
public  Hospitals,  it  was  rather  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  Corre- 
spondents, who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
proposition  merited  castigation,  than  from 
any  conviction  of  our  own,  that  the  niaiseries 
of  the  writer  required  animadversion  and 
exposure.  It  is  ludicrous,  however,  to  ob- 
serve the  extravagant  satisfaction  with 
whicli  the  Editor  of  the  Excrescence  has 
caught  at  this  exception  to  the  general 
course  of  forbearance,  from  which,  he  says, 
our  "  better  feelings"  have  induced  us  to 
deviate.  He  recals  to  our  recollection  the 
period  at  which  we  intimated,  that  we 
would  not  retard  "  by  any  notice"  the  dis- 
solution of  certain  contemptible  imitations 
of  this  Journal,  and  infers  with  delight, 
either  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  objects  of 
our  "  original  decree,  or  that  his  own  merits 
liave  entitled  him  to  some  relaxation  of  it. 
If  we  did  not  recognise  an  old  acquaintance 

Nc.  2c>3. 


in  the  author  of  tho  plan  for  reviving  a 
system  of  "  Hole  and  Corner"  surgery,  we 
should  have  a  difficulty  in  picturing  to  our- 
selves the  manner  of  man,  who  could  feel 
gratification  at  the  notice  we  took  of  that 
proposition.  He  is  evidently  delighted  at 
tliat  notice,  and  considers  derision  a  grate- 
ful substitute  for  neglect;  but,  while  lie  is 
unable  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  he  derives 
from  having  entitled  himself  even  to  the 
ridicule  of  The  Lancet,  we  think  he  is  a 
little  ungrateful  in  reproaching  us  with  in- 
consistency. "The  editor  of  The  Lancet," 
says  he,  "  finding  that  his  design  of  leaving 
us  to  sink,  without  retarding  our  untimely 
dissolution  '  by  any  notice,' is  not  likely  to 
prove  altogether  successful,  has,  with  his 
usual  consistency,  adopted  an  opposite 
course."  Now,  even  supposing  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  to  be  well-founded,  the 
writer  should  have  remembered  tliat  he  was 
indebted  to  our  change  of  purpose  for  a  dis- 
tinction, which  he  is  desirous  of  impressing 
upon  his  readers  as  an  evidence  of  his  in- 
creased importance ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
awkward  basis  on  which  the  charge  is 
founded,  namely,  the  consciousness  of  the 
writer  that  he  is  one  of  the  contemptible 
imitators  of  The  Lancet  to  whom  we  al- 
luded. But  the  truthis,  that  the  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Excrescence  is  only  an  old  friend 
with  an  attempt  at  a  new  face,  and  it  argues 
no  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  this  Journal, 
to  show  up  from  time  to  time  a  set  of  fea- 
tures with  which  the  profession  has  been 
long  familiar.  Who  is  there,  for  instance, 
at  all  conversant  with  the  medical  literature 
of  this  country  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  who  does  not  immediately  recognise 
"  the  old  hack  of  a  journalist,"  as  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Cooper  styled  him  in  the  following 
descrifitio  personcE,  which  seems  to  have  in- 
spired our  contemporary  with  a  comfortable 
conviction  of  his  own  importance  ? 

"  There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whose 
understanding  Kature  has  been  sufficiently 
bountiful  to  enable  tliem,  like  pigs,  to  smell 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and 
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to  make  a  reluctant  sacrifice  of  individual 
prejudice,  to  wliat  they  have  sagacity  enough 
to  perceive  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  coinnaunity.  There  is  also  a  class, 
■v\hose  intellect  is  of  more  contracted  dimen- 
sions, and  from  whose  stock  of  ignorance 
no  experience,  or  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, subtract  one  iota  of  imbecility.  To 
tliis  latter  class  belongs  the  individual  who 
has  just  broached  his  plan  for  the  revival  of 
a  system  of  "  Hole  and  Corner"  surgery  in 
our  public  hospitals.  Time  flows  in  vain  for 
a  person  of  liis  intellectual  calibre  ;  and  ex- 
perience, which  enlarges  the  perceptions  of 
a  liealthy  mind,  serves  only  to  confirm  his 
prejudices,  and  to  render  his  obtuseness  in- 
curable."— The  Lancet,  p.  309. 

There  is  another  ground  upon  which  we 
have  a  right  to  tax  the  Editor  of  the 
Excrescence,  not  merely  with  ingratitude, 
but  with  a  failing  which  he  shares  with  the 
manufacturer  of  the  "  Fasciculi,"  and  which 
is,  of  all  others,  the  meanest,  and  the  least 
excusable  in  a  public  writer,  to  wit,  the 
tvant  of  literary  honesty.  If  there  be  any 
difFeretice,  in  point  of  morality,  between  the 
verbal  uttering  of  a  falsehood,  and  the  wil- 
ful violation  of  truth,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  press,  the  latter  is  the  more 
flagrant  offence,  because  it  supposes  greater 
deliberation  in  the  commission,  and  a  more 
persevering  purpose  to  deceive.  An  in- 
stance of  this  species  of  mendacity  occurs, 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Excrescence  on  our  exposure  of  his  "  Hole 
and  Corner"  proposition.  He  quotes  one 
of  his  own  profound  passages,  in  which  he 
states  "  that  the  public  are  singularly  igno- 
rant of  medical  matters,  and,  of  course, 
singularly  liable  to  be  duped  by  any  crafty 
knave,  who  has  no  scruples  in  arrogating 
superiority  of  his  own  knowledge,"  and 
then  intimates  that  we  misrepresented  this 
passage,  and  more  especially  omitted  the 
remarks  about  "  a  crafty  knave,"  from  a 
consciousness  that  this  cutting  piece  of 
satire  applied  to  ourselves.  We  were  afraid, 
in  short,  according  to  this  writer,  of  fairly 
citing  a  passage,  which,  though  not  the 
best  possible  example  of  the  purity  of  his 
English,  was  a  formidable  specimeu  of  the 


severity  of  liis  sarcasm.  The  truth  of  this 
grave  imputation  on  our  courage,  may  be 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  page  3o8  of 
this  Journal,  in  which  the  whole  passage, 
which  the  Editor  of  the  Excrescence 
accuses  us  of  suppressing,  may  be  found 
transferred,  word  for  word,  to  our  pages. 
But  we  can  scarcely  expect,  at  this  tempe- 
rature, that  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  to  convince  themselves  of  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Editor  of  the  Excrescence,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  re- quote  the  precious 
passage  which  that  sagacious  person  evi- 
dently supposes  to  be  one  of  no  ordinary 
poignancy  and  pith. 

"  That  surely  cannot  be  deemed  a  public 
matter,  which  the  public  cannot  under- 
stand ;  and  of  medical  and  surgical  matters 
the  public  are  singularly  and  pre-eminently 
ignorant,  and,  of  course,  are  singularly  and 
pre-eminently  liable  co  be  deluded — to  be 
duped  by  any  crafty  knave,  who  has  no 
scruples  in  arrogating  superiority  of  hi3 
own  knowledge,  and  calumniating  the  skill 
of  others." 

The  "  crafty  knave,"  as  the  '■'  satirical 
rogue"  now  confesses,  was  meant  to  apply 
to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  not  as  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  would  imply, 
in  his  character  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
but  in  the  capacity,  wherein  he  has  supplied 
the  profession  and  the  public  with  reports 
of  hospital  cases.  The  writer  further  slates 
that,  instead  of  a  faithful  detail  of  cases,  the 
reports  published  in  this  Journal  have 
represented  "  one  set  of  men  as  always 
doing  precisely  what  was  right,  and  another 
set  as  always  committing  the  most  palpable 
and  disgraceful  blunders  ;  the  former  being 
invariably  those  who  supported  The  Lan- 
cet, the  latter  those  who  condemned  it.' 
Now,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Excrescence  really 
believes  that  The  Lancet  has  craftily  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  profession, 
and  a  circulation  far  more  extensive  than 
was  ever  yet  obtained  by  any  scientific 
Journal  in  this  country,  by  a  system  of 
fraud  and  deception  such  as  he  lias  here 
described,  he  is  ia  a  condition  which  calls 
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ratber  for  our  compassion  than  our  con- 
tempt, and  we  marvel  not  at  his  attempt  to 
ingraft  his  own  morbid  perceptions  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  But  if  he  entertains 
no  such  belief — if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
knows  that  out  of  many  thousand  hospital 
cases  reported  in  this  Journal,  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  of  whicli  the  accuracy  has  ever 
been  called  in  question, and  butone  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law, 
in  which  action  we  have  put  a  plea  on  the 
record,  which  will  bring  in  issue  the  truth 
of  the  report ;  if  he  Ivnovvs  this,  what  shall 
we  say  of  his  honesty  "?  or,  to  use  an  argu- 
ment which  is  more  likely  to  find  access  to 
liis  feelings,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  policy 
which  would  seek  to  palm  so  foul  a  mis- 
representation on  the  public  ?  But  the 
writer,  in  the  impotence  of  his  desire  to  fix 
an  imputation  on  The  Lancet,  destroys  his 
own  statement ;  for  what  is  the  essential 
character  of  that  craft,  to  which  he  attributes 
the  successful  falsification  of  reports'?  Craft 
is  power  to  deceive,  and  this  power  supposes 
a  superior  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end.  Now,  supposing  the  end 
which  a  medical  journalist  has  chiefly  in 
view,  to  be  no  higher  than  that  which  is 
found  by  experience  to  stimulate  the  majo- 
rity of  mankind;  namely,  the  promotion  of 
his  own  interest,  how  can  the  Editor  of  the 
Excrescence  reconcile  the  craft  which  he 
imputes  to  us,  with  the  selection  of  the 
ineans  most  inevitably  calculated  to  destroy 
our  own  interest?  Let  us  survey  for  a 
moment  the  steps  of  our  enlightened  con- 
temporary's arguments,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  put  them  into  the  form  of  a 
syllogism. 

The  public  are  singulaily  ignorant  of 
medical  subjects,  and  therefore  singularly 
liable  to  be  duped  by  a  crafty  knave. 

But  a  crafty  knave  has,  for  the  last  five 
years,  duped  them  by  a  systematic  fulsifica- 
tion  of  hospital  cases. 

Argal,  reasoneth  our  medical  Dogberry, 
it  ia  high  time  that  b11  crafty  knaves,  de- 


tected in  falsifying  cases,  should  be  forcibly 
ejected  from  our  public  hospitals.  If  we 
inquire  who  are  to  be  the  judges  whether  a 
crafty  knave  has  been  detected,  the  answer 
is  obvious.  The  hospital  surgeons,  whose 
reputation  may  have  suffered  from  the  pub- 
lication of  an  unsuccessful  case.  If  a  doubt 
be  suggested,  whether  an  unpalatable  report 
has  been  wilfully  falsified,  seeing  that  it  ia 
obviously  against  the  interest  of  a  medical 
journalist  to  misrej)resent  the  facts  of  a  case, 
it  is  replied,  that  the  interest  of  the  jour- 
nalist has  been  sacrificed  to  the  gratification 
of  private  malice.  Private  malice  !  Pooh  I 
pooh  !  pooh !  This  twaddle  may  pass  cur- 
rent among  the  Bats,  but  it  cannot  impose 
on  the  understanding  of  men,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  profession,  who  reflect  on  the 
motives  of  human  actions,  and  who,  in  ba- 
lancing opposite  probabilities,  will  naturally 
conclude,  that  hospital  surgeons  are  more 
likely  to  have  occasionally  exhibited  igno- 
rance and  want  of  skill,  than  that  a  medical 
journalist  should  have  been  malicious,  with- 
out any  assignable  motive  for  malice,  and 
systematically  regardless  of  his  own  inte- 
rest, in  a  matter  where  it  is  not  pretended 
that  he  was  not  perfectly  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  means  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote it. 

The  truth  is,  that  an  incompetent  func- 
tionary will  always  regard  a  Journalist,  who 
records  his  errors,  as  an  enemy.  Unskil- 
ful surgeons  shrink  as  naturally  from  pub- 
lic criticism  as  bad  authors,  and  are  fully  as 
much  given  to  vituperate  the  tribunal  which 
condemns  them.  However  impartially  the 
Journalist  may  discharge  his  duty,  if  the 
facts  he  records  lead  to  inconvenient  con- 
clusions, the  Hospital  Surgeon  denounces 
him  as  a  crafty  knave,  like  the  culprit,  who, 
after  an  unfavourable  sununing  up  to  the 
Jury,  exclaimed,  "  Have  a  care,  Gentle- 
men, of  that  rogue  upon  the  bench  ;  the 
villain  has  a  design  upon  my  life  !  " 
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Delineations  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  various 
changes  of  Stmctnre  which  occur  in  Man, 
and  some  of  the  Inferior  j^nimals  ;  being  the 
coiitinuation  of  works  already  published  on 
this  subject.  By  John  Baron,  M.D., 
F.R.S..  &c.    Longman  and  Co, 

In  his  two  preceding  volumes,  the  au- 
thor laboured  to  establish  an  identity  be- 
tween hydatid  and  tubercle  ;  that  hydatid 
may  be  produced  under  circumstances  un- 
favourable to  the  general  health ;  that  every 
hydatid  is  convertible  into  tubercle — and 
that  every  tubercle  has  for  its  avant-courier 
an  hydatid.  This,  we  apprehend,  to  have 
been  the  Doctor's  "  end  and  aim  ;"  but, 
on  account  of  the  confused  and  very  obscure 
nature  of  liis  description,  we  may  possibly 
have  been  led  into  a  mistake  of  his  real 
meaning,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Laennec,  and  some  others. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  2d  volume, 
page  10,  of  this  medico-political,  or  politico- 
medical  production,  which  some  twenty 
years  since  would  noi  have  been  unworthy  of 
Downing  Street,"  the  author  favours  us  with 
a  quotation  from  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organon,  as  if  the  inductive  mode  of  rea- 
soning was  to  be  pursued  by  him  in  the 
inquiry  on  which  he  had  set  out.  At  p.  xiv, 
we  have  another  from  the  same  author's 
2d  book  on  the  advancement  of  learning  ; 
and  then  he  breaks  out  against  French  phy- 
sicians and  French  philosophers  in  a  spirit 
of  unparalleled  unchristiaa-like  invective. 
At  p.  xvi,  he  charges  them  with  liaving 
"  perverted  many  passages  of  the  work  De 
Argumentis  Scientarium,  with  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  spirit  of  its  author's  writings, 
and  a  daring  perversion  of  his  precepts;" 
while  on  the  destruction  of  national  cha- 
racter and  understanding  here  aimed  at,  he 
would  erect  his  own  ridiculous  hypothesis, 
which  has  no  more  real  foundation  than 
"  the  baseless  fubric  of  a  vision."  Sucli  a 
manner  of  proceeding  is  described  by  Bacon 
himself  as  anticipating  Nature,  and  he  con- 


demns it  as  being  rash,  hasty,  and  unphilo- 
sophical.  The  character  of  mind  displayed 
in  this  publication,  seems  to  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  physical  structure  ;  for  as 
we  run,  we  may  remark  in  the  conformation 
of  the  Doctor's  head,  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  a  certain  organ,  which  is  apt  in 
many  instances  to'entrap  the  assent  of  a  per- 
son's own  mind,  and  which  is  too  apt  to  be 
delighted  with  its  own  conjectures,  and  to 
allow  the  imagination  to  be  struck  and  filled 
with  its  own  plausible  subtleties. 

In  respect  to  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
French  physicians  and  French  philosophers 
before  alluded  to,  we  would  have  the 
Doctor  to  know  that  Laennec,  of  whom 
he  speaks  so  contemptuously,  was  a  learned 
physician,  a  sound  philosopher,  and  an 
amiable  man.  So  are  most  of  those  of  whom 
Dr.  Baron  speaks  in  a  manner  altogether  so 
very  unjustifiably.  The  accomplished  phy- 
sicians and  philosophers  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis are  never  found  associated  with  art- 
ful h}'pocrites,  who  hold  out  to  the  crazy 
enthusiasts  of  the  present  day,  that  a  certain 
faith,  accompanied  by  long  faces,  long  pray- 
ers, and  long  graces,  will  stand  in  the  place 
of  all  duties  towards  God  and  man ;  that 
election  is  thus  secured,  and  sins  as  glaring  as 
scarlet  made  as  white  as  snow.  Daubenton, 
while  treating  especially  of  our  physical 
nature,  intreats  us  to  distinguish  the  empire 
of  God  from  the  dominion  of  man  ;  that 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  beings,  is  alone  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  universe.  Another  of  those 
much  traduced  persons,  in  language  well 
calculated  "  to  feelingly  persuade  us  what 
we  are,"  says,  in  treating  of  the  nature  of 
created  beings,  "  Toute  la  puissance  de  la 
terre,  toute  la  force  du  genre  humain  se 
tait  en  la  jireseuce  du  maitre  eternel  dea 
mondes."  Do  these  passages  savour  of  in- 
fidelity, or  of  atheism  1  No,  they  are  of 
more  real  value  than  a  thousand  methodist 
sermons,  and  all  the  evangelical  tracts  with 
which  this  country  is  inundated. 

At  page  90  of  the  first  volume,  Dr.  Baron 
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tells  us,  tliat  "  a  very  great  variety  of  im- 
portant cliangcs  of  structure  take  place  from 
liydatids,"  and  then  goes  into  a  very  brief  ac- 
count of  their  structure,  of  which  he  seems 
to  be  wholly  ignorant.  He  informs  us,  that 
one  of  their  distinguisliing  characters  is,  that 
when  recently  taken  from  the  body  and 
punctured,  they  suddenly  contract,  and 
send  forth  their  contents  with  considerable 
force,  so  as  to  project  them  to  a  height  of 
many  feet.  We  were  about  to  exclaim,  pro- 
digious !  !  our  wonder,  however,  ceased 
when  it  came  to  our  recollection,  that  on  a 
certain  occasion,  in  puncturing  a  haggis 
W'ith  a  knife  having  a  somewhat  blunt 
point,  we  observed  the  downward  pressure 
to  occasion  the  more  fluid  part  to  be  tlirowu 
into  the  face  of  the  inexperienced  operator, 
and  that  on  spooning  out  the  savoury  con- 
tents, the  interior  surface  was  found  to  have 
fallen  into  convoluted  ruga;,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  doctor's  hydatids.  This  contractile 
power,  nevertheless,  did  not  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion,  "  that  it  possessed  at 
the  time  a  ceitain  share  of  vilality,  indepen- 
dent of  the  animal  in  which  it  hgd  existed." 

In  the  next  paragraph  tlie  Doctor  says, 
"  Sometimes  a  cluster  of  liydatids  receive 
their  nutrition  from  a  small  pellicle,  or 
stalk,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  branch 
of  the  tree.  At  other  times  they  are  im- 
bedded in  the  body  of  the  viscera,  or  are 
spread  over  the  surface  of  membranes,  and 
dift'used  through  the  cellular  substance  and 
muscular  textures,  and  that  such  are  the 
appearances  of  the  commonest  species  oi 
h^^datids  in  their  natural  state." 

This  passage  betrays  the  most  glaring  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  author  in  respect 
to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  ;  he  has 
jumbled  together  nearly  all  the  genera  o! 
hydatids  known  to  naturalits,  under  whai 
he  terms  "  the  commonest  species."  Whatwili 
our  continental  brethren  say  to  this  pro 
duction  of  an  Englisli  F.R.  SI  Go'utz,  Ru- 
dolphi,  I.amark,  Bosc,  Artidi,  Cloquet, 
and  ye  others,  who  have  devoted   years  to 


the  consideration  of  this  subject,  lade  your 
diminished  heads  ! 

The  Doctor's  experiment  on  the  poor 
little  family  in  the  hutch,  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate one.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
animals  thus  placed  in  respect  to  food  ami 
habitation,  will  suffer  in  the  way  he  has 
described  ;  but  the  Doctor  is  not  aware  that 
the  hydatid  tlius  produced,  is  that  wliich  is 
called  by  Goetz  the  pisiform,  which  has 
never  been  found  in  the  human  subject, 
although  it  has  been  figured  by  him  as 
having  beeu  met  with  in  rabbits.  The 
cystiurcus  of  Rudolphi  seems  to  be  the  only 
hydatid  of  which  the  author  has  the  least 
idea,  which  is  described,  if  we  understand 
him  aright,  as  the  oftenest  met  witli  in  the 
parenchymatous  substance  of  tlie  lungs, 
although  it  has  never  been  discovered  by 
any  other  person  in  that  situation,  having 
only  been  found  in  membranous  and  cellular 
parts. 

We  were  at  one  time  engaged,  during 
two  whole  years,  in  assisting  a  professor  of 
medicine,  who  was  also  physician  to  one  of 
the  London  hospitals,  in  making  a  most 
rigorous  examination  into  tlie  nature  of  pul- 
monary tubercles.  We  not  only  inspected 
the  lungs  of  such  persons  as  had  died  of 
phthisis,  but  also  of  those  who  had  been  cut 
off  by  other  diseases,  when  winter  cough 
was  knoivn  to  have  been  present  during  one 
or  more  preceding  years,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  lungs,  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  The  changes 
of  structure  which  were  then  observed, 
have  lately  been  confirmed  by  Andral,  who 
has  inspected  more  bodies  in  one  year, 
than  the  author  under  our  review  ever 
examined,  or  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
lifetime.  This  investigation  was,  moreover, 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  many  scores 
if  inquiring  and  unprejudiced  observers. 
There  was  ledness  of  the  part,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  brownish,  or  reddish,  ex- 
travasated  fluid,  evidently  the  eflect  of  in- 
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creased  action  in  the  part.  The  next 
morbid  change  consists  in  the  formation  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  a  puriform  sub- 
stance, whicli,  after  a  certain  time,  becomes 
concrete.  This  point  of  matter  is  generally 
found  in  the  centre  of  a  lobule,  which  is  in- 
Tariably  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  M. 
Andral  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  where  different  lobules  are  thus  affect- 
ed, the  cellular  tissue  that  surrounds  and 
separates  them  from  each  other,  forms  en- 
veloping membranes,  and  becomes  to  each 
lobule,  wliat  the  pleura  is  to  the  whole  lung. 
This  enveloping  membrane  we  take  to  be 
Dr.  Baron's  liydatid,  which  he  has  figured, 
so  as  to  Boraewhat  resemble  the  acephalo- 
cystus. 

Tuberculous  matter  invariably  presents 
itself  to  our  view  as  a  simple  production  of 


which  contains  them,  but  have  no  individual 
vitality  like  the  vascular  worms.  The  latter 
are  so  many  distinct  animals,  each  endowed 
with  its  own  individual  life,  although  living 
in  the  interior  of  other  animals,  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  very  clearly  from  such 
tumours  as  ought  to  bear  the  name  of 
hydatids. 

Here  we  should  take  leave  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  hydatids,  if  we  did  not  feel  ourselves 
imperiously  called  ou  to  advert  to  his  prac- 
tice, which  is  of  a  highly  stimulating  nature. 
Iodine,  sulphate  of  quinine,  6i.c.,  are  mar- 
shalled before  us  in  frightful  array  !  I  We 
would  ask  if  such  a  plan  of  treatment  be 
calculated  to  put  down  either  general  or 
local  inflammation  1 

Dr.  Baron  not  being  very  profound  in  his 
knowledge  of  first  principles,  is  found  to  be 


secretion,  at  first  liquid  ;  it  is  then  modified  |  much  ofteneremployed  in  cutting  knots  than 

by  a  kind  of  crystallisation,  in  proportion 

as  its  more   fluid   particles  are  absorbed  ; 

and  let  it  be  especially  observed,  that  no 

one  thing  can  be  found  in  this  substance, 

which  could  convey  an  idea  of  organisation. 

It  offers  to  the  anatomist,  no  one  character 

that  is   known   to    constitute    a  tissue   of 

any  kind. 

Dr.  Baron  rests  considerable  weight  on  a 
certain  identity  of  form  general!}'  assumed 
by  tubercles,  and  thinks  that  it  strengthens 
his  opinion,  of  their  having  previously 
existed  as  hydatids.  But  while  delivering 
his  opinions,  as  it  were,  ex  cathedra,  he 
might  have  been  informed  by  almost  any 
tyro,  that  this  rounded  form  is  necessarily 
that  of  all  secreted  fluids,  when  they  are 
pressed  equally  on  all  sides ;  where  the  con- 
trary is  met  with, it  depends  wholly  on  local 
circumstances,  and  particularly  on  the  in- 
equality of  the  surrounding  pressure.  Hence 
it  is  that  abscesses  assume,  more  or  less,  a 
spherical  form. 

Those  things  which  Dr.  Baron  calls  hy- 
datids,  like    other    encysted    tumours,  are 


in  untying  them ;  and  he  is, therefore, g(5vern- 
ed  throughout  his  different  publications  by 
the  revolting  idea  of  spontaneous  generation, 
which  should,  at  all  times,  be  received  with 
great  caution,  although  the  microscope  may, 
in  some  instances,  seem  to  favour  its  exist- 
ence. Notwithstanding  the  wildness  of  the 
present  attempt,  and  the  disgusting  dog- 
matism with  which  the  author's  opinions  are 
delivered,  he  would  not  be  altogether  in- 
capable of  investigating  this,  or  any  other, 
subject,  provided  his  mind  could  be  cleared 
and  purged  of  what  Bacon  calls  the  "  idols  of 
false  philosophy."  Dr.  Baron  has  to  learn, 
that  the  sciences  can  only  be  approached 
through  the  high  road  of  nature  ;  truth  and 
simplicity  must  be  our  guides,  ^'erulam 
tells  us  that  the  kingdom  of  man,  which  is 
founded  in  the  sciences,  cannot  be  entered 
otherwise  than  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
is,  in  the  condition  of  a  little  child. 

Notwithstanding  the  light  which  has  been 
shed  on  this  subject,  principally  by  our 
continental  brethren,  its  further  investiga- 
tion is  highly  desirable,  but  Dr.  Bai-on  does 


accidental   organised   productions,   forming  i  not  seem  to  us  a  person  calculated  to  raise 
part  of  the  general  vitality  of  the  animal !  the  veil  that  still  hangs  over  it. 
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A  Compendium  of  the  Di  ecses  of  the  Human 
Eye,  CinitaJiiiug  Descriptions  and  Explana- 
lions  of'  the  various  Diieases ;  illustrated  by 
Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  Practical 
Observations  on  their  Treatment,  y>y  Alex- 
ander Watson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.  INIac- 
lachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Baldwin  and  Cradock,  London.     18213. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  in  his  prelace,  by  stating 
that  the  wcrk  is  designed  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  students ;  that  the  descriptions  of 
the  diseases  (illustrated  by  coloured  en- 
gravings) are  concise  ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  that  the  whole  is  the  result  of 
actual  observation.  The  book  is  divided  into 
eleven  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  In  the  remainder,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  component  parts  are  treated 
of  individually,  commencing  with  affections 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  proceeding  inter- 
nally ;  and,  lastly,  a  cliapter  is  given  on  the 
formation  of  artificial  pupil,  and  one  also 
upon  fungus  hsematodes. 

From  a  work  of  this  description  we  can- 
not, of  course,  expect  much  novelty,  nor 
indeed  minute  information  ;  it  is  sufficient 
praise,  of  such  a  book,  to  sixy,  that  the  va- 
rious diseases  are  enumerated  in  a  succinct, 
and  intelligible  manner — diffuse  enough  for 
general  purposes  :  thus  much  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  of  the  volume  before  us. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  remark,  that  se- 
veral important  diseases  are  passed  over 
without  the  slightest  notice  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  fourth  chapter,  which  professes  to 
treat  of  diseases  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  we  do 
not  find  any  allusion  to  the  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  forms  of  disease,  which  attack  this 
structure,  and  which  are  by  no  meana  of 
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uncommon  occurrence.*  Tlie  diseases  of 
the  laclirymal  appendages  are  likewise  omit' 
ted  by  the  author  ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  remark,  that  they  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  diseases  of  the  lids  and  of  the 
lachrymal  passages,  forming,  we  believe, 
more  than  one -fourth  of  the  ophthalmic  aflfec- 
tions  met  with,  e:pecially  amongst  the 
lower  classes. 

In  perusing  the  book,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passages,  which  we  deem  worthy  of 
transcribing.  Speaking  of  morbid  growths 
from  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  the  author 
says, — 

"  A  chronic  fungous  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva, having  somewhat  the  characters 
of  a  cancerous  affection,  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  eyes  of  elderly  persons.  There 
are  at  present  before  me  three  cases  of  this 
aflection,  in  which  it  was  thought  proper 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  eye-ball  along 
with  the  diseased  conjunctiva.  Upon  dis- 
section, the  coats  and  other  parts  seemed 
to  be  quite  unaffected,  and  in  their  natural 
state." 

At  pages  86  and  87",  where  treating  of 
staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  it  is  re- 
marked : — 

"  Staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic  coat  has 
commonly  been  conceived  to  take  place  iu 
a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  from  thinning 
of  the  coat  by  an  interstitial  absorption  of 
its  substance.  In  those  cases  where  I  have 
seen  it  take  place,  it  has  come  on  in  tha 
progress  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris 
and  choroid  coat.  When  this  has  occurred, 
the  projection,  or  dark- coloured  tumour  of 
the  sclerotica,  covered  with  enlarged  red 
vessels,  gave  to  the  eye  a  most  alarming 
appearance,  by  resembling  cases  of  malig- 
nant fungoid  disease  of  the  eye,  at  the  time 
the  coats  of  the  eye  are  about  to  give  way. 

"  In  one  case,  where  staphyloma  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  occurred  in  the  progress  of 
acute  ophthalmia,  I  was  induced  to  make  a 
small  incision  into  the  projecting  parts,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient, which  were  very  great.  By  this  in- 
cision, a  quantity  of  3' ellow-coloured  serous 
fluid  was  evacuated  from  between  the  scle- 
rotic aud  choroid  coats.  The  wound  healed, 
the   fluid    re-accumulated,    and  was   again 


*  For  an  excellent  description  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia, we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Lawrence's 
Lecture,  in  No.  134  of  the  9th  volume  of 
this  Journal. 
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discharged.  Tlie  choroid  coat  remained 
entire,  so  that  none  of  tlie  humours  of  the 
eye  were  evacuated.  In  tliis  case,  there- 
fore, a  separation  had  taken  place  between 
the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  inflammatory  eflfusiou  at  the 
part  aftected." 

In  respect  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  acute 

iiitis,  tlie  subjoined  observation  is  made  : — 

"  By  the  use  of  mercury  I  have  seen 
many  eyes  saved,  which  otherwise,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  lost;  and 
many  lost,  where  tiiis  mineral  was  not  used, 
that  mit;ht  possibly  have  been  saved  by  this 
remedy  arresting  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  for,  a  remission  of  the  disease  gene- 
rally takes  place  whenever  the  system  be- 
comes aftected  by  the  mercury." 

The  author  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error, 
in  stating  that  the  employment  of  bella- 
donna, in  cases  of  iritis,  "  was  first  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders."  The 
utility  of  procuring  artificial  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  in  various  diseases  of  the  eye, 
was  known  for  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Ur.  Farre'a  "  babe  of  grace." 

There  are  some  interesting  remarks,  at 
page  99,  on  the  chronic  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris,  a  disease  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  frequently  overlooked, 
being  remarkably  slow  and  insidious  in  its 
progress,  and  existing  for  a  long  time  with 
no  very  palpable  signs.  'J'he  true  patho- 
logy of  this  affection  consists  in  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  and  eventually  it  is 
manifested  by  the  following  appearances  : — 

"  When  the  eye  is  examined,  an  irregu- 
larity of  the  pupil,  and  in  some  cases  a 
contraction  of  it,  may  be  observed  ;  the  iris 
loses  its  proper  colour  ;  the  pupillar  margin 
of  the  iris  may  be  seen  to  adhere,  at  one  or 
more  points,  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens.  By  these  adhesions,  the  pupillar 
margin  of  the  iris  is  drawn  backwards,  par- 
ticularly at  the  adherent  parts  ;  the  motions 
of  the  pupil,  at  the  same  time,  become  im- 
peded in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  adhesions.  Small  masses  of 
lympli  may  be  seen  to  form  the  connecting 
medium  between  the  iris  and  lens.  The 
effusion  of  lymph  may  be  confined  to  one 
or  more  points  of  the  circumference  of  the 
pupil,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  affec- 
tion, by  extending,  causes  the  complete  ad- 


hesion of  the  pupil  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.  The  capsule  of  the  lens,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  tile  disease,  generally  becomes 
opaque,  from  its  either  partaking  of  the 
inflammation,  or  acquiring  a  coating  of  eft'used 
lymph.  This  effused  lymph,  in  many  cases, 
fills  up  the  pupillary  aperture.  'i"he  inner 
surface  of  the  cornea,  too,  occasionally  ac- 
quires a  dimness  and  opacity  from  similar 
causes.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
I  have  neitlier  seen  lymph  effused  in  such 
quantity,  nor  so  dense,  as  in  cases  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  iris.  Neither  have  I 
ever  seen  the  lymph  organised  by  red  ves- 
sels. It  has  generally  a  flaky  or  downy 
appearance  ;  in  some  cases,  mixing  with 
the  aqueous  humour,  and  rendering  it 
opaque." 

The  author  is  disposed  to  regard  the  dis- 
ease as  an  affection  of  the  serous  membrane 
lining  the  cavities,  which  contain  the  aqueous 
humour,  rather  than  a  disease  of  the  iris 
itself,  believing  it  to  be  closely  analogous 
with  the  affectious  of  serous  membranes  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  JMercury,  here,  as 
in  acute  iritis,  is  the  remedy  principally 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  it  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  its  use  is  by  no  means  equally 
satisfactory  in  the  chronic  as  in  the  acute 
disease.  But,  as  we  before  remarked,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  disease  is  not 
detected  until  the  most  serious  organic 
changes,  have  occurred;  and,  again,  cases 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  where  the 
general  health  is  so  much  impaired,  that 
the  use  of  mercury  is  forbidden. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  cata- 
ract, the  author  observes,  in  reference  to  the 
propriety  of  operating,  if  one  eye  only  be 
affected,  that. 

"  If  the  patient  wishes  it,  there  can  be 
no  objection,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
the  performance  of  an  operation.  In  cases 
of  cataract  of  both  eyes,  we  mi-ht  as  well 
object  to  operate  upon  the  other,  after  one 
eye  has  been  cured,  as  refuse  to  operate 
when  only  one  eye  is  affected." 

And,  to  show  the  comparative  success  of 
the  different  operations,  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cess attending  operations  for  cataract  gene- 
rally, the  following  estimate,  taken  from 
Sabatier,  is  quoted. 
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"  By  extrnction,  Daviel  is  said  to  have 
operated  on  7-^^  cases  successfully  to  1  un- 
successfully ;  but  this  is  doubted.  Richter 
and  Sharp  'i^  to  1.  In  oO(i  cases  operated 
on  by  JNJ.  lloux,  at  la  Charite,  by  extraotion, 
tlie  proportion  of  successful  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful cases  was  i.'JL  to  1.  In  306  cases 
operated  on  by  j\I.  Dupuytren  at  I'llotel 
Dieu,  chiefly  by  depression,  the  jjroportiou  of 
successful  to  unsuccessful  cases  was  5^ 
to  1." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  Mr. 
Watson's  Compendium,  without  expressing 
our  a])probation  that  the  author  has  not 
fallen  into  the  siu  of  introducing  the  various 
'hard'  words  and  'cramped'  terms,  witli 
■which  the  department  of  ophthalmic  surgery 
so  plentifully  abounds,  and  in  which,  by  the 
way,  the  author  of  a  "Synopsis,"  pu])lished 
iu  this  country,  seems  literally  to  luxuriate; 
having  more  joy,  apparently,  over  a  sesqui- 
pedalian word  than  an  alderman  has  over 
his  turtle  soup. 

Of  the  numerous  engravings  attached  to 
the  volume,  we  must  speak  in  terms  of 
commendation.  They  afford  very  accurate 
representations  of  the  diseases  intended  to 
be  illustrated  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  "  true  to 
nature." 


BROOKESMN    MUSEUM. 

The  sale  of  this  munificent  collection  is 
intended  to  begin  on  Monday,  the  fourteentli 
day  of  July,  with  a  choice  collection  of 
models  and  casts  of  gravid  uteri,  amongst 
which  there  are  some  recorded  cases  of 
ruptured  uteri,  a  multitude  of  foetal  mon- 
strosities, an  interesting  collection  of  patho- 
logical subjects,  and  a  beautiful  series  of 
wax  and  ivory  models  of  the  eye,  and  tlie 
diseases  of  that  organ,  the  ear,  tongue,  and 
olfactory  organ.  A  highly  interesting  series 
of  fine  casts  of  the  human  brain,  made  from 
Mr.  Brookes's  dissections,  and  accurately 
painted.  Further,  it  is  intended  to  alter- 
nate the  sale  of  the  anatomical  and  zoologi- 
cal subjects,  so  that  Tuesday,  the  second 
day,  will  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the  ana- 


tomical and  pathological  preparations  of  the 
horse,  zebra,  quagga,  and  ass.  On  Wednes- 
day, anatomy,  when  a  choice  display  of  the 
anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  ourapoetic 
bladder,  kidneys,  &c.,  will  form  the  subjects 
for  sale  ;  and  the  following  day,  zoology,  &c. 


It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we 
announce  the  following  additional  subscrip- 
tions for  the  distressed  Medical  Gentleman 
and  Family,  whose  severe  misfortunes  have 
been  alluded  to  in  former  numbers,  la 
reflecting  on  this  case,  the  members  of  our 
profession  would  do  well  to  bear  in  miud 
that  the  universe  is  composed  of  atoms. 

£.  s.  d. 

Amount  already  advertised.  .45  0  0 

Anthony  White,  Esq 1  1  0 

Dr.  Maton 1  1  0 

John  Wade,   Esq 1  1  0 

Dr.  C.  J.  Roberts    1  0  0 

Dr.  Armstrong 10  0 

J.  G.  Guthrie,  Esq 1  0  0 

Dr.  John  Sims 1  0  0 

T.Bell,  Ksq.  New  Bedford-st.  1  1  0 

Samuel  Ashwell,  Esij 1  0  0 

J.Amcsbury,  Ksq 1  0  0 

George  R.  Skene,  Esq 1  1  0 


CONSOLATION    FOR    Til  E    EATS. 

French  Estimate  of  the   Character  of  London 
Hospital  Surgeons, 

The  "  Clinique  des  Hopitaux,"  in  one  of 

its  numbers  for  October  last,  has  transcribed 

from  The  Lancet  (he  dialogue  which  took 

place  between   the  crnstaceons   knight.    Sir 

Anthony,  and  a  little  boy  who  was  about  to 

undergo  the  operation  of  lithotomy  at  the 

Westminster  flospital.    The  Parisian  editor 

remarks : — 

"  Quel  nom  donner,  en  effet,  ii  un  oubli 
|)areil  des  convenances  !  La  orossieyiVe,  I'igno- 
rance,  la  cruaute,  ne  sauiieut  etie  povtees 
plus  loin." 

The   coarseness,   ignorance,   and  cruelly  of 

London  hospital  surgeons,   have  long  been 

known  to  us,  and  we  do  most  heartily  rejoice 

to  see  that  a  due  estimate  is  formed  of  their 

character  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
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GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 


SEVERE  CONTUSION  OF    THE  LtG,    TOLTOWED 

BY      SLOUGHING. OPINION       OF       SIR      A. 

COOPER    ON    THE     FORMATION    OF    SKIN. 

Henry  West,  a  healihj'  man  of  middle  sta- 
ture, was  admitted  into  Accident  ^^'ard,  on 
the  26th  of  ]\lay,  under  the  care  of  the  senior 
surgeon. 

'I'he  patient  stated,  that  lie  was  standinj^ 
on  the  shafts  of  a  loaded  van,  when  it  broke 
down,  and  the  horses  suddenly  taking  fright, 
the  shafts  became  detached  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  carriage.  In  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  horses  he  fell  down,  and  his  right 
leg  was  jammed  between  the  double  sliafts. 
He  was  drawn  at  a  furious  rate  for  about 
three  hundred  yards  before  be  could  be  ex- 
tricated, when  he  was  immediately  conveyed 
to  the  Hospital. 

On  examination,  no  fracture  could  be  de- 
tected. There  was  a  great  deal  of  swelling 
of  the  leg  and  foot  from  extravasation  of 
blood,  and  near  the  ancle  a  very  severe 
contusion.  Twelve  leeches  were  apj^lied 
to  the  contused  part,  with  the  subsequent 
use  of  an  evaporating  lotion.  The  limb  was 
elevated  upon  a  pillow,  and  a  dose  of  house 
medicine  was  administered. 

27.  The  leg  and  foot  are  much  swollen, 
painful  and  hot ;  the  extravasation  about  the 
ancle  is  more  apparent.  The  contused 
part,  in  particular,  has  a  livid  cast.  The 
patient  is  rather  feverish.  Continue  the 
use  of  the  evaporating  lotion,  and  repeat 
the  application  of  the  leeches. 

oO.  Tlie  inflammation  and  swelling  have 
much  subsided.  The  contused  part  has 
become  quite  dead.  A  red  line  of  demar- 
cation is  observed  surrounding  tlie  dead 
portion,  and  by  which  it  is  well  defined. 
'I'be  patient  was  shown  to  Dr.  Macartney, 
of  Dublin,  who  chanced  to  go  round,  and 
he  recommended  lint  to  be  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  frequently  applied.  A  practice 
which,  the  Doctor  remarked,  is  now  followed 
in  the  Dublin  Hospitals  with  cases  of  a 
similar  nature, 

June  6.  The  man  has  gone  on  well  to  the 
present  date.  Dr.  Macartney's  plan  was 
persevered  in  for  a  few  days,  but  with  no 
apparent  benefit.  It  was  therefore  discon- 
tinued ;  and  a  solution  of  the  ch.lorate  of 
soda  was  directed,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  water  :  a 
piece  of  lint  to  be  dipped  in  the  solutiou, 
and  applied  to  the  part ;  frequently  remov- 
ing it,  and  putting  over  it  a  linseed  meal 
poultice. 

13.  The  slough  has  become  detached,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  tibia  is  ex})osed.  Tlie 
wound  is  healing  kindly.    'J'hc  granulations 


are  healthy,  and  are  fast  approaching  the 
surface.  The  patient  is  now  quite  well  in 
health.  A  piece  of  simple  dressing  is  ap- 
])lied  to  the  pait  ;  the  limb  is  strapped  with 
adhesive  plaster,  aud  over  this  a  bandage  is 
adjusted. 

23.  On  removing  the  dressings  to  day, 
several  patches  of  new  skiu  were  seen 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  granulations, 
aud(piite  distinct  from  the  surrounding  skin. 
The  size  of  the  wound  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing, and  the  patient  is  doing  well. 

Remarhs. — This  case  is  adduced  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  formation  of  skin,  independent 
of  tiic  stirrouuding  texture,  a  fact  diametri- 
cally Ojiposed  to  the  opinion  which  has, 
for  many  years,  been  promulgated  at  the 
Borough  scliools  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper — 
that  new  skin  is  never  formed  whtre  the 
original  cutis  has  been  completely  destroy- 
ed ;  and  that  where  new  skin  has  been  seen 
to  form,  as  in  ulcers  which  have  taken  on  a 
healthy  condition,  it  is  because  the  original 
cutis  had  never  been  quite  obliterated.  In 
fact,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  that  the 
centre  of  the  sore  has  not  the  power  of 
forming  new  skin,  but  that  the  new  skin  in 
the  centre  is  produced,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  skin  not  having  been  destroyed." 
The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  certain  ; 
and  although  denied  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the 
late  ftlr.  Hunter  believed  that  it  did  take 
place. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  may 
here  mention  the  particulars  of  a  case  com- 
municated some  time  since  by  a  surgeon  now 
practising  in  a  large  maritime  town.  New 
skiu  was,  in  this  case,  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  wound,  where  the  original  cutis  had 
been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  contusion  followed  by 
sloughing. 

Que. — The  patient  was  a  stout  muscular 
healthy  sailor,  who,  in  crossing  the  road, 
was  knocked  down,  and  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
passed  over  the  outside  of  the  leg,  near  the 
middle.  AVhen  the  surgeon  was  called  to 
the  patient,  which  was  not  u;ilil  after  a 
lapse  of  some  hours,  the  limb  was  much 
swollen,  and  there  was  considerable  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  It  was  hot,  and  exceed- 
ingly painful  and  tender.  On  particular 
examination,  the  fibula  was  found  to  be 
fractured  close  to  its  articulation  with  the 
iiead  of  Ihe  tibia.  The  limb  was  placed 
upon  the  heel,  and  supported  upon  pillows. 
A  largo  number  of  leeches  were  applied, 
with  the  subsequent  use  of  cold  lotions. 
On  the  next  day,  (he  patient  had  a  high 
degree  of  fever,  v>'ith  a  full  hard  pulse 
furred  tongue,  and  considerable  thirst.  He 
was  bled  aud  purged,  and  a  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  adhered  to.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days,  when  the  febrile 
symptoms  abated,  and  the  iutiammalion  and 
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Bwelling  of  tlie  limb  very  much  subsided. 
The  leg  was  eccymosed  to  a  great  extent; 
and  a  large  surface  of  skin,  covering  tlie 
outside  of  the  calf,  became  wliite  and  in- 
sensible, and  around  it  was  a  complete 
zone  of  redness,  indicating  the  separation 
of  the  dead  parts  from  the  living.  vVt  the 
expiration  of  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  by 
the  application  of  stimulating  catajtlasms, 
the  slotigh  became  detached,  exposing  the 
subcutaneous  fascia  and  cellular  tissue.  The 
discharge,  at  first  thin  and  ill-conditioned, 
became  (after  the  application  of  lint  dijijied 
in  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  and  linseed  meal 
poultice)  healthy,  and  of  a  good  consist- 
ence. He  was  ordered  to  take  tlie  quinine 
in  the  infusion  of  roses  twice  a-day,  with 
an  occasional  aperient  at  night.  In  a  short 
time  hpalthy  granulations  were  formed,  and 
soon  rose  upon  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
skin.  Cicatrization  commenced,  and  tlie 
wound  very  much  diminished  in  size.  The 
granulations  became  exuberant,  and  astrin- 
gent applications  and  gentle  pressure  were 
resorted  to. '  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  from 
the  detachment  of  the  slougli,  several 
patches  of  newly-formed  skin  were  discern- 
ed standing  like  little  islands  iu  the  very 
centre  of  the  sore,  and  others  at  little  dis- 
tances from  them.  In  a  few  days  these 
patches  increasing,  they  became  approxi- 
mated to  each  other,  and,  by  the  seventh 
•week,  the  wound  bad  completely  cica- 
trised,  and  the  patient  was  quite   well — 

KEPOnTER. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

FATAL    CASE    OF    DYSENTERY. 

JoiinHelder  was  admitted  into  Henry's 
Ward  on  June  17th,  under  care  of  Dr.  El- 
liotson.  He  dated  the  commencement  of 
his  illness  nine  days  back,  at  which  time  he 
was  attacked  by  severe  symptoms  of  dysen- 
tery. 'J'hese  continued  unabated,  and  in  a 
f!ny  or  two  afterwards  he  found  himself  la- 
bouring under  all  the  marks  of  disease  so 
visible  at  the  time  of  admission.  It  would 
appear,  that  in  the  first  instance  he  had  re- 
course to  a  medical  practitioner  where  he 
resided,  which  was  a  i'ew  miles  from  I-on- 
don,  who,  finding  tlie  disease  unnianageahle, 
liad  sent  the  poor  fellow  to  St.  'J'liomas's 
Hospital.  When  the  patient  arrived,  he 
liad  intense  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen, 
increased  by  pressure,  especially  over  the 
region  of  the  liver  ;  great  sickness,  fre- 
quent evacuations,  containing  more  or  less 
blood  and  pus,  and  accompanied  by  strain- 
ing and  tormina  ;  much  thirst,  and  a  rapid, 
weak,  faultering  jmlse.  He  was  not  visited 
after  admission,  and  took  nothing  to  relieve 
him,  but  died  iu  two  hourd  from  that  time. 


Post  Mortem  Examination, 

Tlie  portions  of  peritoneum  covering  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  ileum,  bladder,  and 
large  intestines,  were  entirely  covered  by 
lymph,  in  many  jilaces  gluing  the  vis- 
cera to  the  [larietes,  and  to  each  other. 
The  gall-bladder  was  extremely  large  and 
full  of  bile,  projecting  at  least  three  inclies 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  liver.  When  tlie 
liver  was  cut,  an  abscess  was  discovered, 
which  discharged  about  a  quart  of  offensive 
))us  ;  it  was  situated  principally  in  the  right 
lobe,  having  its  parietes  so  remarkably 
thick,  that  the  liver  possessed  its  natural 
firmness,  and  not  the  least  fluctuating  feel 
was  perceptible,  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  existence  of  suppuration  quite 
unexpected.  Tlie  stomach  was  beautifully 
streaked  internally  by  numerous  congested 
veins,  exhibiting,  however,  nothing  else 
particular.  'I'lie  small  intestines  appeared 
not  at  all  inflamed  upon  their  inner  surface, 
and  but  in  the  slightest  possible  degree 
externally.  The  large  intestines  were  very 
extensively  ulcerated  from  the  valvulailii  to 
their  terminatiou,  move  especially  in  the 
cQccum  and  descending  colon,  in  both  of 
which  divisions  numerous  large  openings 
were  distinguished  ;  nearly  a  pint  of  jius 
was  found  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  On 
removing  the  scull-cap,  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane was  seen  to  be  firmly  and  extensively 
adherent  by  means  of  lymph,  to  the  pia 
mater  ;  the  brain  was  perhaps  rather  softer 
than  natural,  but  otherwise  displayed  no 
uncommon  appearance. 

Remarhs  — The  above  conditions, which  are 
given  as  correctly  as  the  illiberal,  slovenly, 
and  disgraceful  method  of  conducting  post- 
mortem examinations  at  this  Hospital  by  the 
demonstrators,  would  permit  of,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  very  first  symptoms 
complained  of,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
dysentery  had  been  the  primary  disease, 
and  that  all  those  supervening  were  depen- 
dent upon,  or  actually  the  effects  of,  its  con- 
tinuance. The  case,  also,  shows,  how  the 
large  intestines  may  be  inflamed,  and  even 
ulcerated  in  their  whole  extent,  and  yet  the 
small  intestines  remain  perfectly  untouched, 
the  valvula  ilii  acting,  as  it  were,  the  part 
of  a  sentry,  and  preventing  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  iu  that  direction  ;  and  it  likewise 
jioints  out  to  what  extent  inflammation  and 
ulceration  may  proceed  in  the  system  with- 
out causing  death. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  this  patient,  but  so  far  is  certain, 
that  Lltliougb  inflammation  must  for  days 
have  been  raging  violently,  yet  his  arms 
bore  not  the  smallest  trace  of  a  lancet  jiunc- 
ture,  nor  bis  body  the  mark  of  a  leech- 
bite  or  cupping  glass ! 
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STRAMONIUM  IN  ENTERODYNIA. 


PURPURA     ir;ElMnRRIIAGICA    CURED     BY    VE- 
NESECTION   AND    CALOMEL. 

Hamiah  Cord}',  aged  32  years,  was  ad- 
mitted into  RIary's  Ward  on  the  20th  of 
June,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson.  She 
dated  tlie  period  of  her  illness  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  menstrual  dis- 
charge, which  occurred  after  the  usual  in- 
terval, seven  days  ago,  and  had  continued 
more  or  less  up  to  this  time  :  it  had  always 
disappeared  previously  in  three  or  four  days. 
Her  attention  had  been  particularly  directed 
on  the  day  previous  to  admission  to  several 
irregularly-shaped  specks  on  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  particularly  the  former :  they 
were  now  very  numerous ;  the  skin  pre- 
sented a  yellowish  tinge  ;  the  eye  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  areola  ;  there  was  great 
pain  in  the  head  ;  delirium  at  intervals  ; 
drowsiness  ;  a  short  tickling  cough  ;  spit- 
ting of  blood  ;  fiequent  discharges  of  blood 
i'rom  the  nose  ;  tlie  abdomen  very  tender 
on  pressure.  Two  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  daily,  containing  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood ;  urine  quite  natural,  and  no 
pain  in  voiding  it.  'J'he  pulse  104  in  a  mi- 
nute, rather  soft  and  free  ;  the  tongue  was 
coated  with  a  yellowish  white  fur,  except 
at  the  edges  and  tip,  which  were  very  red. 

Venesection  was  ordered  to-day,  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  oimces  ;  six  grains  of  calo- 
mel directed  to  be  given  twice  a-day,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  in  the  morning, 
when  rc(]uired  ;  warm  ablutions  three  times 
a-day,  and  slop  diet. 

On  the  21st,  the  petechia;  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  there  was  no  cough  ; 
had  passed  several  stools  to  day  ;  not  the 
slightest  discharge  of  blood  from  any  part; 
the  head  much  better  ;  the  abdomen  softer, 
and  free  from  pain  :  the  pulse  80,  and  per- 
fectly compressible,  and  the  yellowness  of 
the  skin  nearly  gone. 

The  calomel  was  ordered  to  be  continued, 
and  house  medicine  daily,  with  the  ab- 
lutions. 

On  the  2od,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
petechife,  and  the  patient  was,  in  all  re- 
spects, very  much  improved. 

On  the  26th,  she  continued  to  mend,  an-d 
considered  herself  nearly  as  well  as  in 
common. 

EFFICACY      OF      STRAMONIUM     IN     CASES     OF 
ENTERODYNIA. 

Dr.  Elliotson  has  lately  exhibited  the  ex- 
tract of  stramonium  with  much  benefit,  in 
cases  which  he  dcnomiuates  simple,  enteru- 
clyiiia — spasmodic  pairi  of  the  bowels  uncon- 
nected with  inflammatory  action,  or  the 
jircsence  of  irritating  substances.  This 
alfection.  Dr.  Klliotson  has  frequentl}' found 
co-existing  with  gastrodynia  ;  and  whilst 
the  latter  complaint  Las  invariably  yielded 


to  the  administration  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  pain  in  the  bowels  has  continued 
unabated,  in  some  cases,  until  the  stramo- 
nium has  been  given.  It  is  first  prescribed 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  (for  an  adult) 
three  times  a-day,  and  it  is  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased,  until  the  desired  effect 
is  produced — suspending  its  use,  or  dimi- 
nishing the  dose,  if  it  occasion  unpleasant 
symptoms  about  the  head. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


CASE  IN  WHICH  A  CLYSTER  PIPE  WAS 
FORCED  THROUGH  THE  GUT,  AND  THE 
INJECTION  THROWN  INTO  THE  CAVITY  OF 
THE  ABDOMEN  !  ! 

A  BOY  named  Arthur  Campbell,  aetat.  12, 
was  admitted  into  Colstin's  Ward,  under  the 
care  of  JMr.  Vincent,  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  21st  of  June,  at  a  quarter  past  seven 
o'clock,  with  a  slight  cut  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  labouring  under  symptoms  of 
concussion;  it  was  stated,  that  he  was 
throwing  stones  at  some  birds  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  when  a  horse  and  cart  ran 
against  him  and  knocked  him  down  ;  but 
whether  the  horse  trod  upon  him,  or  the 
wheel  of  the  cart  went  over  him,  it  was  not 
known,  the  carman  having  walked  on  some 
distance  in  advance  of  the  cart:  he  was  in- 
sensible when  brought  to  the  hospital. 
Three  gains  of  calomel  and  lr>  grains  of  pulv. 
jalap  were  ordered  him  immediately,  and 
§iij.  of  brandy  were  written  for  ;  a  table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  which  the  sister  was  or- 
dered to  give  him  every  hour  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  its  effect. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  22d,  he  became 
sensible,  and  answered  when  spoken  to,  but 
the  bowels  liad  not  acted  ;  the  calomel  and 
jalap  were  repeated,  which  still  not  acting, 
an  enema  was  ordered  and  administered  by 
the  sister  about  one  o'clock  mid-day.  The 
boy  continued  sensible  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  but  apparently  in  great  agony,  and  ex- 
pired about  a  quarter  past  eleven  the  same 
night. 

The  body  was  examined  this  day,  ]\Ion- 
day,  at  one  o'clock.  Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Stanley  were  present  at  the  examination, 
each  marvelling  much  at  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  of  the  boy.  On  the  brain 
being  removed  from  the  skull,  there  was 
found  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium, with  some  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the 
dura  mater;  I\Ir.  Vincent,  supposing  that 
this  was  sufficient  to  account  fur  the  sudden 
death  of  the  boy,  now  left  the  dead-house. 
i\Ir.  Caswell,  the  house-surgeon,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  abdomen  ;  on  open- 
ing which,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  light 
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brown  fluid  was  observed  floating  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  -which  exhibited 
here  and  tliere  an  inflamed  surface,  with 
patches  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  caused 
some  inquiry  ;  it  being  presumed  that  the 
boy  was  in  good  health  previous  to  the  acci- 
dent, which  happened  only  on  tbe  Saturday 
night.  I\Ir.  Stanley  supposed  there  migbt 
be  some  rupture  of  the  viscera,  and  carefully 
endeavoured  to  find  it  out,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  traced  tlie  intestines  to  the  rectum, 
and  was  just  going  to  pronounce  them  entire 
throughout,  when  he  discovered  a  bole  in 
tbe  anterior  part  of  the  rectum,  opening  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ;  this  caused 
some  surprise,  when  Mr.  Caswell  imme- 
diately suggested  the  idea,  that  it  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  pipe  of  the  syringe,  in  the 
endeavours  of  the  sister  to  give  the  in- 
jection, the  sister  having  remarked  to  him 
that  morning,  that  she  had  never  had  so 
much  difficulty  in  getting  an  injection  up 
before.  This  caused  a  more  strict  investiga- 
tion, and,  on  examination  of  the  fluid, 
globules  of  oil  were  found  floating  on  its 
surface  ;  the  pipe  of  the  syringe,  which  had 
been  used,  was  then  sent  for,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  found  it  to  be  of  a  size  and  form 
corresponding  to  the  perforation  of  the 
rectum.  There  was  now  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  this  boy's  sudden 
death;  audit  was  the  opinion  of  every  one 
present,  that  his  end  was  caused,  or  at  least 
hastened,  by  tiie  sister  having,  in  her 
attempt  to  give  the  boy  a  clyster,  thrust  the 
pipe*  of  tlie  syringe  through  the  gut,  and 
injected  the  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum.  We  are  happy  to  say,  tliat 
this  sister  has  since  been  discliarged  for 
drunkenness,  and  misconduct  of  another 
nature. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  noticing 
the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the 
dead-house,  that  this  circumstance  should 
be  hushed  up,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
a  wish  tliat  corresponds  with  all  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's actions  ;  also  the  question  of  Mr.  Cas- 
well, as  to  how  it  should  be  prevented 
getting  into  the  periodical  publications,  as 
he  termed  them.  Lord  bless  you,  Messrs. 
Stanley  and  Caswell !  there  were  no  less  than 
two  or  three  in  the  dead-house,  at  tliat 
moment,  at  your  worthy  elbows,  wiio  are  as 
much  averse  to  the  concealment  of  black 
work,  as  some  gentry  are  given  to  the  per- 
formance of  it. 


*  The  pipe  of  the  syringe  was  of  metal, 
and  of  a  most  unwarrantable  length,  namely, 
seven  or  eight  inches,  and,  by  some  means 
or  other,  broken  off  from  the  syringe,  whe- 
ther in  the  use  or  not,  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


TUMOUn^OF    THE     LEFT    EYELID. — ERYSIPE- 
LATOUS   INFLAMMAriON. 

Ann  Wood,  setat.  47,  admitted  27th  of 
May,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  in 
consequence  of  a  tumour  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  eyelid,  and  swelled 
ancles.  States  that  she  suffered  much  pain 
in  her  left  temple  about  three  months  since, 
and,  subsequently,  pain  all  over  her  head  ; 
she  applyed  six  leeches  to  each  of  her  tem- 
ples, and  found  great  relief  arising  from  tbe 
bleeding  which  they  produced.  As  the 
pain  left  the  head,  the  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lid increased  to  the  present  size,  which  is 
about  as  large  as  a  nutmeg.  She  now  com- 
plains of  a  constant  darting  pain  in  tbe  tu- 
mour, but  of  no  pain  whatever  in  the  head, 
since  the  tumour  has  been  gathering  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enlarged  state  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  she  cannot  see  out  of  the  eye,  but  when 
the  lid  is  raised,  the  sight  is  perfect.  Com- 
plains that  her  ancles  considerably  increase 
in  size,  upon  taking  the  least  exercise  ;  her 
general  health  seems  to  be  in  a  pretty  good 
condition.  She  was  directed  to  apply  two 
leeches  to  the  tumour,  also  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing pill  at  night,  and  a  cathartic  diaught 
in  the  morning. 

Compound  mercurial  pill,  five  grains, 

June  2.  The  pain  in  the  tumour  is  not,  at 
present,  of  a  throbbing  nature,  but  is  a  slight 
continued  pain  ;  the  day  after  she  had  ap- 
plied the  leeches,  she  found  great  relief. 

June  7.  The  tumour  is  not  so  much 
swollen  as  before  ;  she  now  complains  of  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  the  forehead  ;  the  face 
is  considerably  swollen,  particularly  on  the 
left  side,  and  likewise  greatly  inflamed ; 
to  day  she  has  general  fever  existing  ;  takes 
tlie  pill  and  draught  night  and  morning,  as 
before  directed  ;  bowels  freely  open  ;  pulse 
85.  No  swelling,  at  present,  in  lier  ancles  ; 
the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  is  rather  contracted. 
Mr.  Guthrie  punctured  the  tumour  with  a 
lancet,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  mixed 
with  pus,  escaped.  Ordered  to  take  saline 
medicines,  and  apply  a  poultice  over  the 
eyelid. 

9.  Patient  not  so  well  to  day  ;  the  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  mentioned  on  the  7  th, 
have  terminated  in  erysipelas  ;  the  face  con- 
tinues to  be  swollen,  especially  the  right 
side,  which  was  not  so  much  intlaraed  as  the 
other  when  we  saw  her  last.  Complains 
of  great  pain  all  over  the  head  ;  the  tumour, 
which  was  opened,  is  now  healed,  and  has 
not  discharged  any  pus  ;  directed  to  apply  a 
cold  lotion  to  the  face,  formed  of  the  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  and  watery  the  fever  has 
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coni5icleriibly  abated  ;  she  cannot  sleep  at 
nigbt;  bowels  ure  not  very  open  ;  to  take 
immediately  calomel  six  grains,  extract  of 
colocyntb  ioiir  grains,  also  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing draughts  every  four  hours. 

Litjiior  of  turtarised  antimoni),  six  drops; 
Solulion  of  acetate  of  ainmimia,hd.\{  cidT-dchm ; 
Dhtitled  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

10.  We  saw  her  this  morning  ;  she  has 
passed  a  pretty  good  night,  and  is  rather 
better  upon  the  whole  ;  the  inflammation  of 
the  face  is  greatly  abated  ;  the  tumour  is 
considerably  diminished  in  size  since  it  was 
punctured,  and  she  can  now  see  very  well. 
Pulse  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  like- 
wise very  irregular  in  its  pulsations,  which 
are  about  75. 

11.  Says  that  she  feels  herself  consider- 
ably better  ;  the  inflammation  continues  to 
abate  gradually  ;  the  state  of  the  pulse  is 
the  same  as  yesterday ;  she  continues  the 
draughts  and  lotion. 

16.  Since  the  last  time  we  saw  her, 
nothing  particular  has  occurred;  she  has 
been  rapidly  improving  in  her  liealth,  and 
the  tumour  has  nearly  healed. 

18.  She  is  now  nearly  convalescent,  and 
fit  to  leave  the  liouse  ;  she  was,  therefore, 
discharged  as  an  out-patient. 


ST.   GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL, 


FCECAL    FISTULA    IN    THE    GROIN. 

Grace  Harris,  s tat.  2.3  ;  Talbot  Ward. 
This  patient  was  admitted  on  JMay  the  14tii, 
Tinder  the  care  of  Mr.  Brodie,  on  account  of 
an  abscess  in  the  right  groin,  discliarging 
purulent  matter,  mixed  with  fa;ces.  The 
account  she  gave  of  her  case  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Some  time  ago  she  received  a  kick 
in  the  affected  part,  which,  though  severe, 
did  not  occasion  any  immediate  inconve- 
nience ;  however,  shortly  after  an  abscess 
formed,  which  broke,  and  about  tJiree  weeks 
previous  to  her  admission,  she  observed  that 
tlie  ficces  were  mixed  with  the  discharge. 
Wlien  she  was  received  into  the  Hosjiital, 
the  discbarge  appeared  to  consist  of  pus, 
mixed  witii  Ibeces  in  a  liquid  state,  and  with 
mucus.  The  patient  appeared  rather  low  in 
health,  but  did  not  complain.  Mr.  Brodie 
introduced  a  probe  to  its  full  extent  along 
the  fistulous  part  of  the  abscess,  and  pro^ 
posed  laying  it  open,  (which  he  did  a  few 
days  afterwards.)  He  directed  the  follow- 
ing treatment : — Meat  diet,  porter,  and  half 
a  pint  of  port  wino  daily  ;  to  avoid  vegeta- 
blea. 


Sulphate  nf  quinine,  2  grains  ; 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  :•>  minims  ; 
Tincture  of  opium,  3  drops  ; 
Distilled  water,    I   ounce  ;    to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day. 

It  is  im])oitant  to  remark,  that  the  fseces 
mixed  with  the  discharge,  were  in  a  liquid 
state,  which  the  patient  said  had  been  their 
usual  character  ;  however,  it  should  be  no- 
ticed, that  at  the  time  she  had  a  slight 
diarrhoea.  Rlr.  Brodie  said,  he  knew  of 
no  reason  why  the  patient  should  not  do 
well. 

The  following  day  she  complained  of  more 
pain  than  usual  in  the  groin,  which  she  at- 
tributed to  the  probing  of  yesterday.  She 
appeared,  however,  much  the  same. 

23.  Since  the  abscess  has  been  laid  open, 
the  patient  has  improved,  and  the  quantity  of 
faeces  mixed  with  the  discharge  greatly  di- 
minished. An  occasional  saline  purge  has 
been  exhibited,  and  she  has  had  two  g-'ains 
of  calomel,  with  eight  of  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth.  The  cretaceous  aroma- 
tic mixture  of  the  Hospital,  when  the  diar- 
rhoetic  tendency  of  the  bowels  demanded  it, 
has  been  given. 

June  -2.  For  the  last  few  weeks  she  has 
been  doing  well,  and  at  times  little  or  no 
discharge  of  faeces  was  visible  ;  but  any 
trifling  agitation  of  the  mind  will  reproduce 
it  instantly.  She  requested  permission  to 
take  a  little  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
Mr.  Brodie  consented  to  her  being  drawn  out 
in  the  wheel  chair  ;  she  is  now  taking  saline 
effervescing  medicine. 

27.  The  appearance  of  faeces  with  the 
discharge  has  been  continual  through  the 
last  week  ;  but  the  patient's  health  seems 
tolerably  good,  although  there  appears  a 
little  nervous  excitement. 

Mr.  Brodie  seems  to  think,  that  little 
more  than  mere  local  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, and  as  the  quantity  of  faeces  is  daily 
diminishing,  the  patient  looking  well,  we 
think  we  may  take  our  leave  of  the  case. 


varicose  veins  treated  bv 
blisterino, 

Tliere  is  a  female  patient  now  in  the 
Hospital,  who  has  varicose  veins  in  the 
back  part  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  we 
merely  mention  in  reference  to  the  plan 
of  treatment  adopted ;  she  was  ordered 
blisters  on  the  parts,  and  much  benefit  ex- 
perienced up  to  the  present  day  (June  27)  ; 
this  plan  has  been  followed  up,  and  now  the 
enlargement  of  the  veins  is  materially  dimi- 
nished. ]Mr.  Brodie  remarked,  that  it  was, 
however,  purchasing  relief  at  a  dear 
price. 
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CASE  OF  PSOAS  AliSCESS,  IM  WHICH  PRO- 
FUSK  Il;iF.MOnRnAGE  SUCCUKDKD  THE  OPEN- 
ING   OF    THE    'JUMOtlll. 

Henry  Brown,  Oxford  Ward,  aged  30. 
'i'liis  patient  luis  an  abscess  on  tlie  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  riglit  tliigli,  in  the 
direction  of  the  psoas  muscle.  I'liis  abscess 
first  made  its  appearance  about  two  months 
previous  to  his  admission  ;  there  was  pain 
round  the  crista  of  the  ilium,  but  none  on 
the  lumbar  vertebriB,  even  ou  pressure.  The 
patient's  health  was  bad  ;  be  was  thin  and 
emaciated.  Mr.  Brodie,  after  directing  the 
sulphate  of  cpiinine  with  acid,  to  be  given 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  opened  the  abscess, 
and  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  matter  of 
cheesy  appearance  escaped.  There  was  no 
luiemorrhage  at  the  time,  but  the  next  day  a 
good  deal  of  bleeding  ensued,  and  it  was 
evident  that  much  blood  was  effused  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess.  Great  constitutional 
disturbance  ensued,  the  breathing  became 
affected ;  pain  over  the  abdomen  on  pres- 
sure ;  tongue  white,  and  pulse  very  irregu- 
lar. JMr.  13rodie  ordered  a  cupping  glass  to 
be  applied  over  the  opening  of  the  abscess, 
and  it  was  instantly  filled  with  clots  of  co- 
agulated blood,  mixed  with  the  discharge. 
The  patient  was  much  relieved,  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  diminished,  and,  in  fact, 
be  continued  better  in  every  respect  for  a 
day  or  two. 

June  4.  He  is  not  so_well ;  complains  of 
pain  in  the  back,  groin,  and  abdomen  ;  this 
appearance,  however,  is  evidently  caused  by 
the  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Haustus 
sennffi  was  ordered. 

5.  The  draught  bad  not  operated  yester- 
day, and  the  symptoms  had  increased.  He 
had  an  enema  in  the  evening,  and  a  fo- 
mentation, but  it  has  taken  no  effect  on  the 
bowels  to  the  present  moment.  The  man 
thinks,  however,  it  has  given  much  relief; 
he  slept  well  afterwards ;  slight  pain  ou 
left  side  of  the  chest ;  pulse  110  and  full. 

6.  Better;  the  enema  has  operated  ;  his 
pulse  is  lower,  and  the  other  symptoms  are 
proportionally  relieved ;  the  abscess  still 
discharges. 

10.  Much  the  same. 

14.  There  certainly  appears  still  some 
little  improvement ;  the  discharge,  bow- 
ever,  seems  obstructed  J  he  is  taking 


Sulphate  of  quinine,  3  grains  ; 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  4  minims; 
Tincture  of  opium,  12  drops  ; 
JValer,  1  ounce;  three  times  a-day. 


From  this  period  the  patient  fluctuated 
considerably  till  within  the  last  few  days, 
when  he  was  evideiUly  eiuking.  Un  the 
26tU  be  died. 


Inspcctio  Cadaveris. 

The  abscess  has  its  origin  from  tlie  se- 
cond lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  much  dis- 
eased. Mr.  Brodie  has  promised  to  mention 
this  case  again,  and  his  remarks  we  will 
give  in  our  next.  The  viscera  were  all 
healthy  ;  there  was  strong  adhesion  of  the 
lungs,  but  evidently  of  old  standing. 


MERCURY    USED  AS  A   PREVENTIVE   AGAINST 
THE  PLAGUE. 

M.  MoREAu  DE  .Tones  has  communicated 
the  following  information  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Paris.  An  Ionian 
boat  having  had  ii.tircourse  with  a  Turkish 
vessel,  the  master  of  the  boat  became  af- 
fected with  plague,  and  in  this  state  ar- 
rived at  Cephalonia,  where  be  and  the 
boat's  crew  were  put  into  the  Lazaretto. 
The  English  surgeon  of  the  Lazaret,  con- 
ceiving that  the  crew  of  the  boat  had  re- 
ceived the  contagion,  put  them  all,  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  on  an  active  course  of 
mercury,  internal  as  well  as  external.  The 
whole  of  the  boat's  crew  were  successively- 
attacked  with  plague,  hut  with  a  remark- 
able difference  in  the  degree  of  intensity. 
The  master,  and  one  of  the  crew,  who  had 
not  experienced  any  sensible  effect  from  the 
mercury,  died  of  the  disease.  The  other 
ten  became  salivated,  and  had  the  disease 
in  a  mitigated  form.     They  all  recovered. 

This  remarkable  event,  says  M.  De 
Jones,  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  escape  of  ten  out  of  twelve  was  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  mercury  ;  a  conclu- 
sion strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
who  died  could  not  be  brought  under  mer- 
curial ptyalism.  He  observes  that  mercury 
was  administered  in  the  plague  which  de- 
solated Malta  in  1818  ;  but  it  was  given 
during  the  existence  of  the  disease  with  the 
hope  of  curing  it,  and  not  as  a  prophylactic — 
which  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  re- 
sult. M.  Ue  Jones  recommends  mercurial 
frictions  to  be  used  in  preference  to  the  in- 
ternal use  of  mercury,  as  a  preventative, 
the  former  not  being  liable  to  objection 
on  the  score  of  irritating  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 


IMONOPOLY    OF    THE    IRISH    COLLEGE    OF 
SURGEONS. 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Lancet. 

Sir,— In  your  Number  of  the  29tb  ult., 
you  speak  as  if  the  surgical  profession  iu 
Ireland,  were  ia   a  stale  of   comparative 
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freedom.  Now  how  stands  the  case  :  more 
than  tliree-fourths  of  the  surgeons  in  Ire- 
land are  licentiates  of  London  or  Kainburgii ; 
yet,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  no  one  can 
hold  a  county  hospital  in  Ireland,  unless  he 
be  a  licentiate  of  the  Dublin  College.  Let 
tills  obnoxious  clause  be  repealed,  and  the 
monopoly  of  York  Street  is  gone. 

It  is  strange  that  the  London  College  do 
not  get  an  act  repealed,  which  declares 
every  member  of  it  incompetent  to  fill  this 
situation  ;  and  yet  Dublin  licentiates  are 
eligible  to  county  hospitals  in  England, 
wliere,  even  if  they  were  not,  it  would  be  no 
such  hardship,  as  they  could  demand  an 
examination  in  London  ;  but  here  appren- 
ticeship effectually  secures  the  monopoly. 

If  the  College  in  London  do  not  bestir 
themselves  in  this,  for  the  sake  of  their 
degraded  brethren  in  Ireland,  in  the  name 
of  God  let  them  do  so  for  their  own,  as 
double  the  number  of  persons  would  take 
their  license: 

I  call  on  you,  Sir,  to  turn  the  fire  of  your 
honest  and  independent  journal  on  this  un- 
just act  of  parliament.  I  call  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  surgeons  in  Ireland,  to 
petition  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament 
against  it;  and  1  call  on^the  students,  in- 
terested in  its  repeal,  to  join  them  in  that 
petition,  and  the  monopoly  must  fall. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.B.J.  CD. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Jan.  8,  1828. 


TAX    ON    APOTHECARIES     APPRENTICES. 


To  the  Editor  if  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  energy  you  have  displayed  in 
protecting  tlie  profession  from  imposition, 
induces  me  to  submit  to  you  an  evil,  which 
is  now  most  severely  felt  over  the  whole  of 
this  county.  During  tlie  Goderich  adminis- 
tration, tlie  surgeons  and  apothecaries  were 
universally  overcharged  for  their  appren- 
tices, who  liave  been  most  degradingly 
comprised  under  the  head  of  male  servants. 
After  a  thirteen  years'  peace,  the  infliction 
of  a  new  tax  so  oppressive  as  this  is  hard  to 
be  borne  ;  and  as  these  young  gentlemen 
are  more  pupils  than  servants,  tliere  is  no 
end  to  the  construction  of  the  act,  since 
tiressers  of  hospitals  are  surely  as  much 
within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  as  any  other 
class  of  assisting  students.  \\'hat  is  still 
worse,  the  penalty  is  inflicted  from  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  act,  and  not  from  tlie  act 
itself,   a  principle   contrary    to  the    usual 


interpretations  of  the  law.  See  No.  4, 
Schedule  C  ;  for,  according  to  the  assessors, 
unless  the  a|)prentice  is  bound  for  seven 
years,  and  without  a  premium,  he  must  be 
paid  for  as  a  servant. 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Sykes  presented  a 
petition  on  this  subject  last  week,  and  that 
INlr.  Dawson  replied  by  saying,  tliat  the 
Government  are  arranging  the  words  in  a 
plainer  manner,  so  as  to  be  better  compre- 
iiended.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  the 
tax  is  to  be  mitigated. 

The  absurd  exception  of  premium  and 
term  is  easily  evaded,  by  filling  up  the  in- 
dentures for  seven  years  without  expressing 
the  premium,  making  services  the  conside- 
ration only.  This  is  surely  tending  to  in- 
jure tlie  revenue  still  more,  since  then  a 
stamp  of  lower  price  will  suffice.  I  have 
said  enough  to  demand  your  attention,  and 
believe  me, 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

<i. 

Yorkshire,  June  9th,  1828. 

The  following  is  the  clause  in  the  Returns 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  which  immediately 
aff"ect3  the  parties  alluded  to  by  our  Corre- 
spondent. The  tax  is  most  grievous  and 
oppressive  : — 

"  A  list  of  the  greatest  number  of  male 
persons  employed  in  the  following  capaci- 
ties, viz.  clerk,  or  book-keeper,  or  office- 
keeper,  distinguishing  apprentices,  bound 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  where  no  pre- 
mium has  been  given  or  contracted  for.'- 
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LECTURES    ON      ANIMAL 
CHEMISTRY, 

BY 

PROFESSOR  BRANDE. 

Delivered    at   the  Royal  Institution   of  Great 
hvitain. 

Lectuue   L. 

The   Decomposition   of  Animnl    Matter ;    the 
Composition  of  the  Jilood,  Milk,  and  Bile. 

Gentlemen, 

In  alluding'  to  the  ultimate  composition  of 
vegetables,  I  had  occasion  to  remark,  thatni- 
trogeu  was  an  occasional  ingredient  in  them, 
and,  therefore,  that  some  of  them,  when  sub- 
mitted to  destructive  distillation,  produced 
ammonia.  Now,  with  regard  to  animal  sub- 
stances, jou  will  find  nitrogen  is  rarely  ab- 
sent, and  that  the  production  of  ammonia  by 
destructive  distillation,  is  commonly  consi- 
dered as  belonging  peculiarly  to  those  sub- 
stances ;  so  much  so,  that  if  we  have  sub- 
stances of  doubtful  origin,  and  find  ammo- 
nia produced,  we  generally  consider  that  it 
is  an  animal  substance. 

In  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  ni- 
trogen in  most  animal  substances,  we  find, 
that  when  they  are  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation,  ammonia  is  one  of  their  leading 
products,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar texture  or  organisation,  or  arrangement 
of  animal  bodies,  the  results  are  much  more 
complex  than  those  of  vegetable  substances  ; 
you  get  a  great  variety  of  oily  and  fatty 
matters  impregnated  with  different  suline 
bodies,  and  you  obtain  a  variety  of  earthy 
and  liquid  matters,  and  so  on,  different  from 
those  already  adverted  to  ;  and  you  see  on 
this  table  an  euumeiatiou  of  the  principal 
aainial  substances  or  compounds.  (The 
order  in  which  these  bodies  were  set  down 
was  as  follows  :  — 

1.  F.lood — Albumen,  colouring  matter, 
a.  Milk— Sugar  of  milk. 

No.  '25-1. 


3.  Bile — Resin  of  bile.    ' 

4.  Lymph — Mucus,  synovia,  pus. 

5.  Urine — Urea,  urinary  calculi. 

6.  Skin — Membrane. 

7.  Muscle — Ligament,  horn,  hair. 

8.  Fat — Spermaceti,  &c. 

9.  Cerebral  substance. 
10.  Skin  and  bone.) 

To  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  animal  matter,  when  subjected  to  a 
destructive  distillation,  let  us  consider  what 
happens  with  bone,  when  so  treated.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  water  obtained,  and,  as 
the  heat  increases,  you  get  a  quantity  of  a 
black  liquid,  or  empyreumatic  oil,  in  which 
the  odour  of  ammonia  is  very  predominant  ; 
you  have,  along  with  this,  a  quantity  of  saline 
matter  sublimed,  which  is  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. These  are  the  characters  of  th& 
substances  which  escape  in  a  gaseous  form, 
and  there  remains  behind  a  quantity  of 
charcoal,  which,  unlike  the  charcoal  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation,  is 
very  difficult  to  incinerate,  or  reduce  to  art 
ash,  and  the  reason  is,  that  it  contains  so 
much  animal  matter,  that  it  glazes  the  sur- 
face, and  protects  it  from  the  access  of  air. 
The  empyreumatic  liquid  may  be  purified  by 
a  further  distillation,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  v^'hich  is  found  ultimately 
to  contain  potasli.  Then,  as  you  have 
seen  with  vegetable  miitter,  these  products 
may,  by  appropriate  treatment,  be  shown  to 
consist,  as  tiie  leading  elements,  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and  as  you  vary 
the  operation  of  analysis,  you  will  get  va- 
rious products  in  abundance,  which  are,  oi" 
course,  so  many  new  arrangements  of  tli*' 
ultimate  elements  of  the  animal  matter^ 

Now,  when  animal  matter  undergoes  p«« 
trefuction,  the  products  sire  more  numerous 
and  more  complicated  than  by  destructive 
distillation,  and  for  this  purpose  you  find 
that  moisture  and  a  due  temjieratuve  arf^ 
all  that  are  reipiired,  althougli  it  is  mucfi 
facilitated  by  the  access  of  air.  We  knc.«r 
that  cold  retards  putrefaction  in  a  remcuik- 
able  degree  ;  that  when  bodies  are  frozen, 
they  are  not  subjected  to  this  change-,  and 
may  be  retained  for  hundreds  or  thoosaEda 
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of  years  in  an  unchanged  state.  Dryness 
prevents  putrefaction,  and,  accordingly,  if 
you  dry  animal  matter,  it  may  be  preserved 
a  long  time.  When  bodies  undergo  putre- 
faction, the  change  the  diflerent  parts  suffer 
depends  upon  Nature  ;  the  muscular  fibre  is 
resolved  into  a  variety  of  gaseous  products ; 
a  quantity  of  liquid  oozes  from  it  in  a  state 
of  putridity,  and  you  tind,  ultimately,  that  a 
part  of  tlie  muscular  fibre  is  converted  into 
a  fatty  matter ;  and  this  change  of  muscle 
into  fat  by  putrefaction  is  very  remarkable, 
especially  under  water,  whilst  tlie  water 
becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  When  air  is  admitted, 
its  oxygen  disappears,  and  contributes  con- 
siderably to  the  rapidity  of  the  putrefaction, 
and  when  you  admit  pure  oxygen,  you  acce- 
lerate it  proportionably.  Accordingly,  when 
you  keep  substances  carefully  excluded 
from  the  air,  and  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  putrefaction  is 
retarded  for  a  length  of  time,  and  this  is 
more  particularlj'  the  case,  if  it  be  at  the 
same  time  under  pressure.  The  method  of 
soldering  meat  in  tin  canisters,  parboiling 
it,  and  impregnating  it  witli  saline  matters, 
or  ascetic  or  other  acids,  is  accordingly  had 
recourse  to  for  the  preservation  of  meat.  In 
the  process  of  embalming,  as  practised  by 
tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  you  have  the  best 
proof  of  the  power  of  certain  substances  in 
resisting  putrefaction,  the  bodies  having 
been  preserved  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
operation  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
cleansing  out  the  viscera,  and  subjecting  the 
cavities  to  the  action  of  some  tarring  mate- 
rial, and  afterwards  impregnating  it  with 
certain  bituminous  oils  ;  tliey  probably  also 
injected  the  blood-vessels  with  some  anti- 
septic fluid:  these  appear  to  liave  been  the 
principal  steps  which  they  took. 

It  is  well  known  that  putrid  animal  mat- 
ter is  capable  of  communicating  to  ihe  air 
a  poisonous  quality,  called  infectious,  or  espe- 
cially capable  of  producing  fever,  or,  in 
other  words,  giving  a  tendency  to  the  human 
body  to  assume  certain  forms  of  disease. 
And  whether  originating  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  malaria,  or  afterwards 
from  the  impregnation  of  the  air  with  the 
diseased  products  of  the  body  concentrated 
in  its  influence,  by  being  detained  in  the  holds 
of  ships,  prisons,  or  wards  of  hospitals,  it  be- 
comes apartof  the  duty  of  the  physician  and 
chemist  to  discover  such  substances  as  have 
the  power  of  destroying  such  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  there  are  many  odours  capable  of  con- 
cealing, not  of  destroying,  the  state  of  the 
air  we  have  here  described.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  search  for  such  sub- 
Stances  as  will  decompose  it. 

Now,   with  regard  to  iliis  state  of  the 


atmosphere,  it  has  been  found  that  nothing 
is  so  efficacious  in  destroying  it  as  chlorine  ; 
and  if  you  diffuse  it  through  an  apartment, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  dissolved  in 
ten  of  water,  it  will  infallibly  decompose 
any  infectious  matter,  and  will  render  the 
air  salubrious.  We,  therefore,  avail  our- 
selves of  chlorine  for  the  purpose,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  noxious  effect  upon  re- 
spiration, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  bear, 
especially  by  persons  whose  lungs  are  weak. 
It  may  be  used,  as  lately  introduced.  Tinder 
tlie  name  of  chleride,  or  oxymuriate  of  lime, 
which  gives  out  a  certain  portion  of  chlo- 
rine without  materially  deteriorating  the 
atmosphere,  thus  forcing  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  by 
sprinkling  cloth  with  it,  the  chlorine  is 
gradually  given  out ;  and  thus,  in  the  one 
wa}-  or  the  other,  the  putrefactive  matter 
in  the  air  may  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine.  Nitric  acid  is  a  powerful  cor- 
rector of  putrefaction,  or  infection  ;  and  you 
niav  generate  the  nitrous  vapour  very  rea- 
dily by  mixing  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid  to- 
gether in  a  saucer,  or  any  other  shallow 
vessel,  and  applying  heat ;  it  is  not  so  good 
a  disinfectant  as  chlorine,  but,  when  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  the  best.  You 
should  also  remember,  that  the  substances 
employed  to  cover  a  bad  smell,  do  not  de- 
stroy its  infectious  nature  ;  so  that,  aroma- 
tic vinegar,  pastiles,  and  so  on,  are  only 
useful  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odour. 
The  operation  of  fumigation,  which  is  a 
very  simple  one,  is  not,  1  fear,  sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  in  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals ;  such  buildings  should  be  fumigated 
periodically,  whether  it  may  appear  to  be 
absolutely  required  or  not ;  and  in  private 
houses,  wliere  certain  fevers  have  prevail- 
ed, especially  scarlatina,  every  thing  should 
be  well  fumigated  which  the  patient  may 
have  used,  especially  the  bedding  and 
linen. 

In  describing  the  proximate  elements  of 
animal  substances,  1  cannot  follow  the  same 
methodical  arrangement  that  I  did  with 
vegetable  bodies,  because  they  scarcely 
allow  of  it ;  I  shall,  therefore,  point  out 
some  of  the  principal  compounds  of  tlie 
animal  substances,  and,  first,  of  the  blood. 

The  Blood. — With  regard  to  the  blood  of 
animals,  it  is  very  different  in  different 
tribes;  in  some,  resembling  the  sap  of  the 
different  vegetables,  and  in  the  higher  or- 
ders of  animals  it  is  of  a  purple,  or  florid 
red  colour,  being  of  a  bright  red  in  the 
arteries  and  of  a  purplish  red  in  the  veins. 
In  such  order  of  animals,  take  the  liumau 
subject  and  quadrupeds  as  instances,  as 
you  might  expect,  the  blood  is  subject  to 
great  variation  in  its  specific  gravity,  and 
vet  tlie  fluctuation  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  anticipated,  when  you  consider  the  dif- 
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ference  in  the  quantity  of  solids  and  fluids 
that  the  blood  may  contain  ;  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  however,  is  rarely 
above  10.70.  When  it  is  left  to  coagulate, 
it  furnishes  us  with  two  or  three  important 
steps  in  its  analysis  ;  and  if  you  use  blood 
drawn  from  the  body  under  certain  circum- 
stances, especially  during  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, you  will  find  the  coagulum  covered 
with  a  white  inflammatory  coat,  as  it  is 
called.  When  you  draw  blood  from  the 
vessels,  and  allow  it  to  rest,  it  gelatinises, 
and  soon  after  begins  to  separate  into  a  liquid 
and  into  a  more  solid  part  ;  the  solid  passes 
under  the  name  crassameiitum,  and  the  fluid 
part  is  called  the  sentm. 

Now,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which  j-ou 
see  here,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
IOjO,  and  if  you  examine  it  by  delicate 
tests,  you  will  find  that  it  is  always  alkaline, 
and,  indeed,  sometimes  strongly  so.  It  will 
redden  turmeric  paper  after  a  time  ;  but  if 
you  take  a  more  delicate  test,  as  paper 
tinged  with  the  jnice  of  violets,  it  will  im- 
mediately convert  that  blue  into  a  geern. 
At  a  temperature  of  160  it  coagulates,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  animal 
matter,  and  that  which  gives  the  serum  its 
peculiarity.  You  see  that,  as  the  heat  is 
increased,  it  approaches  to  the  state  of 
coagulation,  and  at  length  becomes  quite 
solid,  and  it  derives  this  property  from  con- 
taining, in  solution,  a  principle  which  che- 
mists call  albumen,  a  matter  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  You 
And  that  the  serum  is  coagulable  by  acids 
and  alkalies,  that  is,  they  both  separate 
from  the  serum  a  certain  quantit}'  of  coa- 
gulable albumen.  With  regard  to  the  acid, 
when  added  in  excess,  the  albumen  is  apt 
to  be  redissolved,  but,  in  small  quantities, 
not.  Now,  all  these  characters  belong  also 
to  the  white  of  egg,  which  is  coagulable  by 
heat,  by  acids,  and  by  alkalies  ;  it  is  coa- 
gulable also  b}'  electricity  ;  if  you  use  a 
strong  electrical  power,  you  decompose  the 
liquid  at  once,  but  if  you  use  a  feeble  jiower, 
the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  principally  at 
the  negative  pole  ;  and  I  show  you  this  ex- 
periment, because  I  have  often  used  it  as 
a  test  of  the  presence  of  albumen  in  cer- 
tain liquids  ;  and  when  the  liijuid  you  are 
examining  is  thick,  take  care  that  you  are 
not  misled  by  the  air  bubbles  escaping 
through  the  viscid  liquor,  by  mistaking  them 
for  albumen,  which  you  may  soon  detect  by 
suffering  the  fluid  to  remain  at  rest,  when 
the  air  will  escape.  If  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion, upon  what  does  this  coagulation  of 
albumen  depend?  1  should  say,  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  alkaline  matter;  that  albu- 
men, in  its  liquid  state,  is  a  kind  of  soapy 
compound  of  animal  matter  and  soda,  and 
that  if  yoQ  abstract  the  excess  of  soda,  by 


tho  negative  pole  of  the  electric  battery,  or 
by  heat,  or  i)y  water,  you  coagulate  the 
albumen  ;  and  I  merely  throw  out  this  view 
of  the  cause  of  coagulation  of  albumen  until 
some  better  explanation,  founded  upon  ex- 
periment, is  brought  forward.  As  the 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  serum  is  trifling, 
100  parts  of  serum  not  containing  more  than 
10  percent,  of  albumen,  the  great  mass  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  alkaline  solution,  in  com- 
.bination  with  the  albumen.  There  is  a  test 
of  the  presence  of  albumen,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  detects  it  in  very  minute 
quantities,  and  I  shall  show  you,  that  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  it  will  produce  a  cloudy 
precipitate  of  albumen  from  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  Upon  this  principal  it  is,  that 
albumen  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in 
which  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  taken  as 
a  poison,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must 
be  very  useful.  Here  then  is  a  set  of  pro- 
perties belonging  to  albumen,  sufficient  to 
characterise  it  as  a  peculiar  animal  princi- 
ple, and  it  is  a  leading  and  important  prox- 
imate principle  of  animal  matter  ;  in  the 
state  I  have  described,  it  is  a  licjuid,  and  apt 
to  be  changed  by  putrefaction,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  you  have  coagulated  it 
and  dried  it,  you  may  preserve  it  an  inde- 
finite time,  without  undergoing  any  change, 
or  at  least  very  little.  Here  are  some  spe- 
cimens of  dried  albumen,  which  have  been, 
kejjfsome  time,  which  you  see  correspond 
in  their  appearance  with  horn.  AVhen  we 
speak  of  albumen  as  a  proximate  principle 
of  animals,  not  undergoing  any  change  when 
dried,  we  speak  of  it  out  of  the  body  only, 
as,  during  life,  the  blood  remaining  fluid  in 
the  vessels,  the  albumen  is  also  fluid,  asd, 
like  the  other  fluids  of  the  body,  liable  to 
putrify  when  removed  from  it.  But  why 
the  blood  should  remain  unchanged  during 
its  passage  through  the  living  vessels,  and 
why  it  should  so  speedily  decompose  when 
drawn  from  them,  are  questions  which  we 
can  only  answer  by  saying,  that  life  pre- 
sides over  this  fluid  whilst  in  the  body,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  decide  by  what  peculiar  laws 
these  conditions  of  the  fluids  are  governed. 
If  you  stir  albumen  for  a  long  time  in  water, 
it  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  dissolved, 
and  altogether  so  if  you  macerate  it  in  acid. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  blood,  namely,  the  albumen  contained 
in  the  serum. 

Now  for  the  coagulum.  This  is  the  coagu- 
lum of  huffy  blood  ;  and  if  we  wash  it,  or  if 
we  submit  it  for  a  long  time  to  a  stream  of 
water,  we  shall  find  that  the  colouring  par- 
ticles will  be  washed  out,  and  a  white  mass 
be  left.  If  we  then  shave  off  this  white 
part,  we  shall  find  that,  in  all  main  re- 
spects, it  agrees  with  coagulable  albumen  ; 
1  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  not  some 
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slight  chemical  difference,  hut  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  species  ; 
so  that  it  appears  that  during  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  one  portion  of  the  albu- 
men assumes  a  solid  state,  that  another  por- 
tion remains  fluid,  and  that  this  portion 
which  turns  solid,  retains  a  certain  portion 
of  colouring  matter.  If  we  examine  this 
colouring  matter  Ta\nut.e\y ,  there  appears  to 
be  globules  m  it  of  about  the  -^^y;,  or  TnroTT 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  colour  resides  in  them  ;  aitd  if  you 
put  these  globules  into  water,  you  will  find 
that  the  colouring  matter  will  be  imparted 
to  the  water,  and  the  globules  themselves 
will  float  about  as  colourless  bodies  ;  the 
globules  appearing  to  consist  of  coagulable 
albumen.  VVe  cannot,  therefore,  detect  any 
peculiar  matter  in  this  part  of  the  blood, 
excepting  colouring  matter  and  albumen. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  difference  between 
this  albumen  and  that  already  pointed  out, 
there  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  none  ;  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  leading  characteristics  of  al- 
bumen ;  and  if  you  dry  it,  it  is  like  the 
dried  white  of  an  egg.  The  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood  was  supposed,  not  long  ago, 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  iTon ;  and  al- 
though we  do  find  some  very  small  particles 
of  iron  in  the  residue  of  the  analysis  of 
blood,  yet  we  always  find  it  in  the  xvhite 
parts  of  the  blood,  in  milk,  and  other  sub- 
stances devoid  of  colour.  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  peculiar  animal  principle  ;  and  1  shall 
endeavour  to  show  you  why  I  believe  so, 
when  we  have  to  consider  the  subject  of 
respiration,  and  the  change  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  blood,  then,  consists  of  water  holding 
albumen  in  solution,  and  colouring  matter  ; 
and  it  appears  that  when  the  coagulation 
takes  place,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
albumen  separates,  and  that  about  10  per 
cent,  remains  in  the  serum  in  a  liquid  state. 
You  might,  perhaps,  imagine  that  there 
would  be  a  great  difference  in  tlie  comjio- 
sition  of  the  blood  in  different  states  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  we  should  find  substances  in  it 
at  one  time,  and  not  at  another,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  food  taken,  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  medicine  employed,  and  that 
is  the  case  to  a  small  extent  only  ;  there 
are  slight  differences  in  its  specific  gravity, 
in  the  tenacity  of  the  coagulum,  and  so  on  ; 
but  you  will  find,  however,  tliat  the  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  are  not  apparently 
essentially  altered  in  disease ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  various  substances  taken  into 
the  body,  you  can  detect  very  few  of  them 
in  the  hlood,  although  you  may  find  them 
in  j;reat  abundance  in  the  secretions. 

/\JiH:.- — There  is  a  number  of  otiier  ani- 
mal fluids,  in  which  albumen  is  a  leading 


principle,  and  of  these  I  shall  enumerate 
one  or  two.  Now  viilk  is  a  very  important 
animal  secretion,  and  in  it  you  will  find 
albumen  as  a  leading  ingredient.  Milk, 
when  recently  drawn,  is  a  homogenous 
liquid,  but  if  left  to  stand  some  time,  it 
throws  out  a  (juantity  of  thick  matter  called 
creum,  wliicli  consists  essentially  of  an  oily 
substance  called  butter.  Milk  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  1018  or  1020 — I  mean 
the  genuine  milk,  not  what  the  patent 
companies  are  selling  about  town  for  milk, 
for  tlie  specific  gravity  of  such  a  fluid  is 
very  much  beneath  the  number  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  the  farmer  to  ascertain  the  specific 
gravity  of  it,  and  to  learn  under  what  cir- 
cumstances that  specific  gravity  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese.  The  cream  contains 
the  butter,  and  the  skimmed  milk  which  re- 
mains below  is  of  a  more  blue  colour,  is 
easily  separable  into  curds  and  whey, 
and  from  the  curd  the  cheese  is  made.  This 
separation  of  the  curds  and  whey  is  effected 
by  a  curious  process,  namely,  by  putting  a 
little  bit  of  the  inner  stomach  of  the  calf 
into  the  milk,  and  there  is,  in  the  fluids, 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  all  the  upper  ani- 
mals, a  power  of  coagulating  milk ;  and 
when  coagulated,  the  stomach  begins  to  act 
upon  it  and  digest  it.  Hence  the  follj'  of 
the  general  opinion,  that  when  infants 
throw  up  the  curd  of  milk,  they  must  be  in 
a  bad  state  of  health  ;  they  are  said  to  have 
much  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  so  on, 
whereas  this  is  a  natural  function  of  the 
stomach. 

Ts'ow,  with  respect  to  the  oil  obtained  by 
cliurning,  it  has  all  the  properties  of  a 
vegetable  oil  ;  and  if  you  place  it  in  a  com- 
pound, in  which  there  is  no  nitrogen  pre- 
sent— that  is,  in  a  compound  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  it  is  found  to  agree  in 
its  general  properties  with  the  oily  bodies. 
The  card  obtained  by  the  coagulation  of 
milk,  is  albumen  in  a  very  attenuated 
state  ;  and  if  you  dry  it,  it  resembles  the 
albumen  of  the  blood.  If  you  boil  it  in 
water  it  dissolves  slowly,  giving  oft' films  of 
its  substance,  but  an  acid  acts  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner,  as  before  described,  with  the 
albumen  of  tlie  blood.  The  ivhey  is  deprived, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  albumen  ;  it  has  a 
sweetish  taste  ;  and  if  3'ou  evaporate  it,  a 
substance  remains,  to  which  the  name  of 
su^'arofmilk  has  been  given,  of  which  you  see 
a  specimen  here.  It  has  a  peculiar  sweet 
taste,  not  unlike  that  of  sugar,  and  proves 
to  be  a  kind  of  substance  approximating  to 
vegetable  bodies,  but  is  here  combined  witli 
the  animal  matter  of  the  milk,  fitting  it  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  young  animal  ;  so  that 
it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  ;ininial  and 
vegetable  matters,  if  one  might  be  allowed 
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to  use  that  terra  of  a  production   entirely 
animal. 

Wlien  you  squeeze  the  liquid  out  of  the 
curd,  and  keep  it  .sometime,  it  undergoes  fer- 
mentation ;  and  either  ulone,  or  with  the  but- 
ter, it  forms  c/teese;  tlie  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
cheese  dependinuf  upon  the  quality  of  tiie 
butter  which  has  been  left  in  it,  and  on  the 
degree  of  fermentation  which  is  allowed  to 
take  place. 

The  I'ile  is  a  peculiar  animal  secretion,  in 
which  albumen  i)redominates  ;  it  is  secreted 
from  the  blood  iu  the  liver,  and  is  found  to 
resemble  a  good  deal,  in  composition,  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  as  far  as  the  relative 
proportions  of  albumen  and  serum  go.  liut 
if  you  coagulate  it  by  alkalies,  you  tind  that, 
besides  liie  albumen,  there  is  a  substance 
in  it  intensely  bitter,  having  some  of  tlie 
characters  of  resin.  As  you  know,  the  bile 
has  an  important  office  to  perform,  it  tends 
to  separate  the  food  into  the  chyle,  whilst 
another  portion  of  the  bile  appears  to  com- 
bine witli  the  rejected  part  of  the  food, 
and  to  become  excrementitious ;  and  witli- 
out  this  admixture  of  the  food  and  bile, 
digestion  is  not  performed  as  it  should  be. 
.  Another  use  of  the  bile  is  to  stimulate  the 
intestines  to  a  proper  action,  which  seems 
to  be  effected  by  the  saline  matters  con- 
tained in  it  with  this  bitter  principle,  which 
has  been  called  by  different  names,  lie- 
sides  these,  there  is  a  concrete  matter  fouud 
in  the  bile  called  adipocere  by  i'ourcroy, 
but  clwtesterine  by  Chevreul.  This,  however, 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  diseased  pro- 
duct, than  one  of  the  proper  components  of 
liealthy  bile  ;  and  when  it  concretes,  it 
forms  what  are  called  biliary  calculi,  wliich 
are  found  in  the  gall-ducts  or  gall-biailder, 
and  sometimes,  having  passed  the  gall-ducts, 
in  the  intestines.  I  have  seen  them  of  the 
size  of  a  large  cucumber,  forming,  yjosi- 
tively,  a  sort  cf  model  of  the  intestines. 
Here  is  a  section  of  one  of  these,  showing 
the  striated  structure  of  the  substance. 
Here  is  another  biliary  calculus,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  concretion  of  the  bile  itself. 

The  mucous  and  lymphatic  secretions  of 
the  body,  may  be  regarded  as  albuminous 
liquids.  Tlie  fluids,  which  lubricate  the 
various  cavities  of  the  body,  are,  generally 
speaking,  little  more  than  water,  but  by 
delicate  tests,  you  may  detect  albumen  iu 
them  all.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the 
membranes  secreting  these  fluids  are  iu  a 
diseased  state,  albumen  is  thrown  out  in 
large  quantities,  in  a  very  concentrated 
state  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluids  secreted 
in  excess  may  contain  so  much  water  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  trace  any  albumen  in  it; 
and  these  variations  in  the  condition  of  the 
secreted  fluids,  render  it  quite  impossible  to 
fix  any  proportion,  in  which  albumen  may 
be  said  to  exist  in  them. 


The  next  secretion  to  be  considered, 
differs  very  materially  from  those  already 
described,  viz.  the  urine  ;  in  the  next  lec- 
ture, therefore,  we  shall  examine  the  nature 
of  that  secretion,  and  tho  composilioii  of 
urinary  calculi. 


COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH, 

AVhSTMINSTEH,    Jul.Y    3. 

(Sittings  at  Nisi  Prius  in  Middlesex,  after 
Trinity  Term,  before  Lord  TiiNTiinoEN,  and 
Special  Juries.) 

THE    ROyAL    COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS   V.  DIl. 
EDWD.    HAnniSON. 

This  was  a  qui  tam  action  by  the  President 
and  College  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians, 
against  Dr.  Edward  Harrison,  a  physician, 
to  recover  certain  penalties  for  exercising 
the  faculty  of  ydiysic  within  seven  miles  of 
tlie  city  of  London,  without  having  beaa 
licensed  so  to  do  by  the  College. 

Sir  J.  Scarlett  (with  whom  were  Mr. 
BnouGHA.M  and  Mr.  Pauke)  stated  that  the 
object  of  this  action  was  to  enforce  a  statute 
of  the  14th  and  l.'jth  Henry  VIII.,  which 
provided  "  that  no  person  should  exercise 
the  faculty  of  physic  within  seven  miles  of 
the  metropolis,  unless  he  was  admitted 
thereto  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physic,  under  a  penalty  of 
51.  for  every  month  he  should  exercise  the 
same  faculty  withoutbeingadmittedamember 
of  the  College."  The  charter  of  the  College, 
which  was  granted  in  the  10th  year  of  the 
reiijn  of  Henry  Vlllth.,  and  confirmed  by  act 
of  Parliament,  was  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  injury  to  the  public  from  the 
practice  of  empirics  and  quacks.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  College  of  Physicians  was  to 
enforce  the  statute  fairly,  without  regard  to 
individuals,  and  it  was  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
professional  skill  of  Dr.  Harrison,  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  respectable  man.  It  was 
equally  unnecessary  for  him  (Sir  James 
Scarlett)  to  make  any  observations  on  the 
policy  of  the  law  as  applicable  to  this  case, 
as  that  could  form  no  part  of  the  inquiry 
which  the  jury  had  to  enter  into  to-day. 
With  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  law,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  in  that  place,  their  only 
duty  being  to  administer  the  law  as  they 
found  it.  Some  correspondence  had  taken 
place  between  Dr.  Harrison  and  the  censors 
of  the  College  on  this  subject ;  and  Dr. 
Harrison  having  expressed  his  readiness  to 
meet  the  real  question  at  issuebetweenthem, 
he  (Sir  James  Scarlet)  had  hoped  that  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Harrison  as  a  physician 
would  Lavs  been  admitted,  iu  order  to  leave 
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tliat  question  without  putting  tlie  College  to 
the  proof  of  sucli  practice.  The  learned 
counsel  here  read  one  of  Dr.  Harrison's 
letters,  which  was  afterwards  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  in  which  he  referred  the  College 
to  his  attornies,  JNIessrs.  Tennant,  Ihirrisoii, 
and  Tennant,  of  Gray's-inn,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  meet  the  question  fairly. 
In  consequence  of  this  letter,  application 
was  made  to  the  attornies  for  the  necessary 
admission,  but  they,  being  more  cautious 
than  Dr.  Harrison  himself,  had  declined 
giving  any  admission,  and  the  plaintiffs 
were  therefore  put  upon  proof  of  the  fact  of 
liis  liaviiig  practised  as  a  physician  within 
seven  miles  of  London.  Such  proof  would 
be  adduced,  and  that  would  entitle  the 
plaintiffs  to  a  verdict  for  penalties  of  5/.  each 
for  every  month  he  had  so  practised  during 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  declaration. 
The  cliarter  of  the  2od  of  September,  in  the 
lOth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  granting  to  cer- 
tain persons  therein  named  tliat  they  should 
he  a  perpetual  commonalty  or  college  by  the 
name  of  "  The  President  and  College  or 
Commonalty  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic,"  was 
here  put  in  and  read. 

Mr.  Campbell,  for  the  defendant,  ob- 
jected that  there  was  a  variance  between  the 
terms  of  the  charter  and  the  statement  in 
the  declaration.  This  objection,  after  a 
short  discussion,  was  overruled  ;  and  the 
statuteof  Henry  VIII.,  confirming  the  chart- 
er, was  then  tendered  in  evidence.  The 
learned  counsel  (Mr.  Campbell)  objected  to 
its  being  received,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was 
not  an  act  of  Parliament,  but  merely  a 
petition  to  the  King,  praying  His  Majesty 
to  grant  certain  things  which  it  specified, 
but  without  ever  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  King.  If  it  were  an  act  of  Parliament 
at  all,  it  was,  he  contended,  merely  a  pri- 
vate act,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  given 
in  the  manner  proposed. 

Lord  Tknterdex  intimated,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  act  in  question  was  a  public 
act,  but  he  would  save  the  point  for  Mr. 
Campbell,  wlio  might,  if  necessary,  here- 
after move  for  a  nonsuit. 

Mr.  Roberts,  clerk  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, produced  the  Charter,  which  was 
verbatim  recited  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
Latin,  from  which  Lord  Tenterden  read  the 
material  parts  in  English. 

Emma  Edwards:  Was  servant  to  Miss 
Orton  in  July,  Mi'iT  ;  was  in  her  service  from 
March  I8i34,  till  July  1827  ;  knew  the  de- 
fendant Dr.  Harrison  ;  he  attended  jMiss 
Orton;  he  attended  her  in  the  years  3  825,  6, 
and  7  ;  recollected  his  attending  herin  sum- 
mer 1827  ;  gave  over  attending  her  either 
in  December,  1B27,  or  February  1828;  he 
attended  her  frequently;  he  received  fees 
from  her,  and  wrote  prescriptions  for  her  ; 
Bliss  Orton  then  lived  in  Marshara  Street, 


Brunswick  square ;  he  prescribed  for  the 
witness  ;  Miss  Orton  was  not  able  to  attend 
today  [shown  a  letter  and  several  prescrip- 
tions, with  the  dates]  ;  believed  these  were 
in  the  defendant's  hand-writing. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  C-AMPEELL  :  This 
young  lady  unfortunately  had  a  curvature  of 
the  spine,  and  witness  believed  that  it  was 
for  that  aflection  of  tiie  spine  that  Dr.  Har- 
rison attended  her ;  he  took  no  fees  from 
witness  when  he  prescribed  for  her. 

It  was  proved  that  an  application  was 
made  to  JMessrs.  Tennant,  Harrison,  and 
leunant,  the  defendant's  attorneys  for  an 
admission  that  the  defendant  had  practised 
as  a  physician,  and  that  it  was  refused. 

Two  letters*  from  Dr.  Harrison  were 
then  put  in  and  read.  They  were  of  the 
date  of  May  and  August,  1827.  The  first 
was  addressed  to  Dr.  VV.  F.  Chambers,  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  the  other  was  addressed  to  the 
censors  of  the  College.  They  repudiated 
the  Charter,  and  insisted  that  the  College 
had  no  right  to  make  by-laws  such  as  those 
by  which  their  members  were  governed. 
They  also  expressed  the  willingness  of  Dr. 
Harrison  to  try  the  question  of  law  at  issue 
between  them,  relative  to  their  power  under 
tlie  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament,  and  re- 
ferred the  College  to  his  attorneys  Messrs. 
I'ennaut  and  Co. 

A  bundle  of  written  prescriptions  was 
here  put  in.  In  cross-examination  by  JMr. 
Campbell,  the  witness  stated,  that  her 
mistress  had  an  affection  of  the  spine,  and 
that  the  doctor  attempted  to  elongate  the 
spine  by  operating  with  his  hands,  and  also 
with  an  instrument. 

Mr.  Pickthorne,  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, now  attending  the  lady,  stated  that 
he  made  up  Dr.  Harrison's  prescriptions  at 
the  time  that  gentleman  attended  her.  The 
prescriptions  were  for  internal  remedies. 
There  were  also  prescriptions  for  the  ser- 
vant Emma  Edwards. 

Mr.  Roberts  again  called  :  Dr.  Harrison's 
letter  came  to  his  hands,  and  he  waited  on 
Dr.  Harrison's  solicitor,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther, for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  question, 
he  would  admit  a  practice  of  a  month  ;  but 
the  solicitor,  on  consulting  the  defendant, 
refused  to  admit  any  thing. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  addressed  the  jury 
for  the  defendant,  and  contended,  first, 
tliat  the  Charter  was  illegal,  the  King  hav- 
ing no  )iower  to  create  a  body  corporate 
with  such  powers  as  those  with  which  the 
College  was  invested  under  the  Charter ; 
and  nest,  that  tliere  was  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  defendant   had  incurred  the 


*  See  The  Lancet,  Nos.  200  and  213, 
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penalties  undev  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
l)ractisiiig  as  a  jjliysician  for  a  moutli  conti- 
nuously. He  mioht  say  that  there  was 
nothing  at  all  in  this  case  for  their  conside- 
ratiou.  But  admitting  that  there  was  some 
evidence  for  their  consideration,  still  he 
confidently  expected  their  verdict.  He,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Harrison,  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  other 
members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  but 
speaking-  of  them  as  a  body,  this  proceeding 
was  illegal  and  disgraceful.  In  tlie  first 
place,  this  Charter  was  granted,  and  tlie 
Act,  if  passed  at  all,  was  passed  in  arbi- 
trary times— in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
By  this  Charter,  this  body  was  enabled  to 
levy  penalties  on  tlie  subject,  and  this  was 
beyond  tlie  power  of  the  prerogative  ;  and 
yet  the  Charter  was  in  force  for  five  years 
before  the  supposed  Act  was  passed.  That, 
however,  would  be  a  question  for  another 
day.  He  would  not  at  present  enter  upon 
the  question,  whether  .tliis  Charter  and  this 
Act  could  be  supported,  or  upon  any  consi- 
deration of  tlie  policy  of  this  monopoly.  The 
only  question  for  the  Jury  was,  whether  the 
Act  had  been  violated,  and  to  prove  this, 
they  had  brouglit  forward  only  a  single  in- 
stance, proved  bv  poor  Emma  Edwards.  But 
in  that  instance  Dr.  Harrison  had  not  prac- 
tised as  a  physician,  but  as  a  surgeon.  It 
was  well  known  tliat  he  was  a  very  eminent 
man  in  spinal  cases,  and  had  published  a 
book  of  very  high  authority  on  the  subject. 
What,  then,  was  the  evidence  !  Nothing 
more  than  that  Dr.  Harrison  had  attended 
this  lady  for  an  atFection  of  the  spine,  not 
as  a  physician,  but  as  a  surgeon;  and  this 
was  no  violation  of  the  Act.  The  College 
had,  therefore,  totally  failed  in  making  out 
their  case. 

Lord  Tenterdfx,  in  putting  the  case  to 
the  jury,  observed  that  the  only  question 
for  their  consideration  was,  whether  the 
defendant  had  practised  as  a  physician  for 
anyone  month  during  the  year  IBSr.  Thev 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  charter;  and  witli 
respect  to  tlie  act  of  Parliament  by  which 
the  charter  was  confirmed,  the  question 
which  had  been  mooted  as  to  that  was  not  a 
fit  one  to  be  decided  in  that  place  before  a 
single  judge,  but  ought  to  be  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  Court.  That  question 
would  probably  undergo  discussion  in  case 
the  jury  found  for  the  jilaintiffs  on  tlie  ques- 
tion of  fact  as  to  the  practising  as  a  physi- 
cian. His  Lordship  then  recapitulated  the 
evidence,  and  observed,  that  the  defence 
set  up  to-day  was  somewhat  at  variance  wi til 
the  defendant's  own  letters  to  the  College. 
In  those  letters  it  seemed  to  be  conceded 
that  he  was  practising  as  a  physician,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  so  practising,  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been    agitated  could  not 


I  arise  ;  for,  as  a  surgeon,  he  was  not  required 

i  to   take   out   a   licence   from    the    College. 

I  I'liere  was  no  dispute  as  to  his  right  to  prac- 
tise as  a  surgeon  ;  the  only  question  was, 
whether  he  could  practise  as  a  physician 
without  being  licensed  by  the  College.  His 
first  letter  to  Dr.  Chambers  referred  to  the 
circumstance  of  that  gentleman's  liaving 
declined  to  meet  him  in  consultation.  Now 
it  was  well  known  that  no  physician  de- 
clined meeting  a  surgeon  in  consultation, 
and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Dr.  Cham- 
bers's objection  to  meet  Dr.  Harrison  was 
because  he  was  practising  as  an  unlicensed 
physician.  There  was  not  one  word  in  the 
defendant's  letters  from  which  it  could  be 
inferred  that  he  was  practising  as  a  surgeon 
merely  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  main  object 
of  these  letters  seemed  to  be  to  assert  his 
right  to  practise  as  a  physician.  The  jury- 
would  connect  the  statements  in  his  own 
letters  with  the  parole  testimony  given  to- 
day, and  recollecting  that  it  had  been  proved 
that   he   had  not  attended   the   lady  for  a 

I  spinal  complaint  merely,  but  had  written 
prescriptions  for  internal  remedies  in  the 
way  that  a  physician  usually  prescribed, 
they  would  then  say  whether  it  had  not  been, 
made  out  to  their  satisfaction  that  he  had 
practised  as  a  physician  during  the  period 
in  question.  If  they  were  satisfied  of  that 
fact,  their  verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintifis  ; 
but  if  they  thought  that  he  had  practised 
solely  as  a  surgeon,  then  the  defendant 
would  be  entitled  to  their  verdict. 

The  Jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict, 
and  after  being  absent  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  they  found  for  the  defendant. 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF    ANEUKISMS    FOLLOWING 
ARTERIOTOMY. 

By  George  Bushe,  M.D.  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  Forces, 

In  this  communication,  it  is  my  object  to 
describe  the  different  species  of  aneurism 
which  I  have  observed  to  follow  arteriotomy  ; 
and,  I  purpose  to  illustrate  the  same  with 
appropriate  cases.  The  undertaking,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  prove  unprofitable,  since  the 
suhject  has  not  yet  met  with  that  atten- 
tion which  it  so  justly  merits  ;  however,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  apprise  some  of  my  rea- 
ders, that  IVl.  Desruelles  has  lately  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  jMedicalSociety  of  Emulation  at  Paris  ; 
but  his  ])aper,  tliough  it  contains  much  useful 
matter,  can  in  no  way  detract  from  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  accrue  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  following  pages;  for  the  reader 
will  soon  learn  that  I  have  described  forms 
of  the  disease  untouched  by  him,  andilius- 
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trated  the  same  with  instructive  cases ; 
tiierefore,  without  furtlicr  prefatory  re- 
marks, 1  shall  lay  before  ihe  public  what 
information  I  possess  on  this  subject. 

In  tlie  second  volume  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
Lectures,  it  is  written,  "  I  have  seen  seve- 
ral cases  of  temporal  aneurisms  from  arte- 
liotomy  in  that  vessel,  one  in  IMr.  Heusleigli, 
a  medical  student.  1  opened  the  sac,  secured 
rile  temporal  artery  at  its  lower  part,  and 
v.'as  there  obliged  to  secure  many  others 
entering  the  circumference  of  the  sac,  which 
bad  been  excessively  dilated."  No  doubt 
this  case,  in  the  langua-fje  of  JMr.  J.  Bell,  was 
an  anastomosing  aneurisin  ;  and  one,  in  all 
probability,  produced  by  the  operation  of 
arteriotomy. 

Again,  if  the  reader  will  look  to  Mr.  A. 
Burns'  work  on  the  head  and  neck,  page 
■34'2,  be  will  observe  a  case  in  which  the 
temporal  artery  was  opened  for  an  apoplec- 
tic aft'ection,  to  which  succeeded  an  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis,  and  which  j\lr.  Burns 
believed  existed  beneath  the  temporal  fascia 
before  arteriotomy  was  performed,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  cephalic  symptoms.  It  is 
%?ith  great  deference  that  I  would  oppose 
such  higli  authority  as  Mr.  Burns,  but  from 
the  extract  I  have  made  from  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
work,  together  with  the  following  cases,  I 
am  led  to  suppose,  that  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis is  not  a  very  uncommon  sequel  of 
partial  or  total  section  of  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, and  that,  in  all  likelihood,  Mv,  Burns 
erred  when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  aneurism  existed  beneath  the  temporal 
fascia  before  the  performance  of  arteriotomy  ; 
and  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  ordy 
became  manifest  after  the  division  of  the 
membrane. 

Case  J.— On  the  30th  of  April,  18'J6,  G. 
Graham,  private  in  the  .o4th  regiment,  was 
admitted  into  Fort  I'itt  General  Hospital, 
in  consequence  of  concussion  of  the  brain, 
produced  by  a  fall,  sustained  a  few  hours 
previously,  when  intoxicated.  In  the  se- 
cond stage  of  the  disease,  (as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Abernethy  ;)  blood  was  taken  from  his 
right  temporal  artery,  but  no  bandage  was 
subsequently  employed,  as  its  application 
produced  an  increase  of  headach  and  gene- 
ral fever.  The  wound  in  the  temple  did 
not  unite,  and  a  pulsating  tumour  gradually 
formed,  which,  from  the  loth  to  the  'i'id  6f 
May,  bled  frequently  and  profusely,  though 
firm  jiressure  was  steadily  applied ;  indeed 
the  tumour  appeared  to  extend  rapidly  under 
this  treatment.  On  the  latter  date  a  vertical 
section  was  m.adeof  the  aneurism,  and  pres- 
tiure  re-applied  ;  but, much  to  my  annoyance, 
the  jirogrcss  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
increased  by  the  means  adopted,  and  on  the 
i.'6th,  in  consultation  with  Dr.Skey,  deputy 
inspector  of  liospitals,  and  Mr.  JMillar,  sur- 
gcoa  to  the  forces,  it  was  determined    to 


secure  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  n«ar,the  root 
of  the  ear;  this  was  accordingly  executed  ; 
but  v.'e  were  again  disappointed  to  find,  that 
the  steps  adopted  were  totally  ineffectual, 
as  neither  the  growth  of  the  aneurism,  nor 
the  haemorrhage  from  it,  were  suspended  ; 
tlie  exterior  of  the  swelling  ou  the  loth  of 
June,  being  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
ulcerated  in  tlie  centre,  fungated  more  ex« 
ternally,  and  at  its  circumference,  where 
the  skin  was  entire,  it  possessed  a  purple 
colour,  irregular  surface,  and  cedematous 
feel  ;  the  whole  mass  being  simultaneously 
moved  with  the  contractions  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart ;  moreover  his  countenance 
was  pallid,  and  his  frame  debilitated  and 
emaciated  from  the  protracted  stage  of  suf- 
fering, and  repeated  luemorrhages.  A  con- 
sultation was  held,  and  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  mass  recommended.  Assisted  by 
Dr.  Skey,  I  proceeded  as  follows: — 

Pressure  being  made  on  the  carotid  artery, 
an  elliptical  incision  was  carried  round  the 
base  of  the  tumour,  and  its  removal  com- 
pleted by  dissecting  from  above  downwards. 
In  prosecuting  this  part  of  the  operation,  the 
knife  had  to  be  carried  freely  into  the  body 
of  the  temporal  muscle,  in  consequence  of 
the  aneurism  being  lodged  in  it,  particu- 
larly at  its  lower  part  behind  the  zygoma. 
But  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  when  the  pressure  was  removed 
from  the  carotid,  several  large  branches 
sprang  in  the  body  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
one  of  which  was  secured  by  ligature,  but 
the  others  being  numerous  and  deep  seated, 
the  application  of  sponge  and  graduated 
pressure  were  employed  to  restrain  the 
bleeding.  On  the  third  day  the  wound  was 
dressed,  after  which  it  soon  granulated,  and 
rapidly  healed.  'J'he  morbid  parts  corre- 
sponded to  the  structure  wliich  IVIr,  J.  Bell 
describes  as  peculiar  to  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis. 

Case  2. — In  June,182C, Salmon,  pub- 
lican, in  Fort  Pitt  Barracks,  had  an  apoplec- 
tic tit,  for  which  he  was  blooded  from  the 
left  temple,  by  assistant-surgeon  Ford,  to 
which,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days,  suc- 
ceeded an  aneurismal  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  a  filbert  ;  the  wound  in  the  temple 
never  having  healed,  it  bled  freely  and  re- 
peatedly, was  of  a  purple  colour,  and  at- 
tended with  the  peculiar  doughy  feel  so  re- 
markable in  Graham's  case  ;  jirossure  was 
a])]died,  but  Mr.  Ford  inlbnued  me,  that  it 
had  most  manifestly  exasperated  the  dis- 
ease. I  removed  the  tumour  (which  laid 
abijve  the  temporal  fascia)  without  difficulty, 
but  to  restrain  the  hivmorrliage,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  two  ligatures,  aud  fill 
the  wound  with  sponge.  Tiie  excised  parts 
resembled  iliofie  removed  from  Graham's 
temple. 
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Case  3.— In  J  an.  1827 ,  Captain  M.,  of  the 
.'kl  Regt.  of  Foot,  was  affected  with  iiiflam- 
niatioii  of  the  iris  of  his  right  eye,  for  wliich 
tlie  temporal  artery  was  openetl,  but  as  he 
stated  that  the  pain  of  his  head  was  in- 
creased by  ilie  bandage,  after  a  few  hours 
its  application  was  discontinued  ;  the  wound 
did  not  heal,  and  an  aneurism  formed,  which, 
at  the  end  of  eight  days,  had  acquired  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut  ;  pressure  was  ajijilied, 
but  repeated  attacks  of  haemorrhage  ensued, 
and  the  tumour,  on  the  thirteenth  day,  was 
as  large  as  the  segment  of  a  walnut.  An 
incision  was  then  made  around  its  base,  so 
as  to  divide  the  superficial  vessels  passing 
into  it  ;  and,  after  tliree  trunks  were  se- 
cured, the  pressure  was  re-applied  ;  but 
this  expedient  did  not  answer,  for,  on 
the  eighteenth  day,  the  aneurism  being 
rather  larger  than  that  of  Graham's,  its 
removal  appeared  imperative.  Assisted  by 
I\Ir.  i'ryer,  assistant  surgeon,  -KJth  Regt., 
I  accomplished  the  desired  object,  which 
was  rendered  very  diihcult  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  vessels  entering  its  base, 
and  the  depth  at  wiiich  it  \ay  beneath  the 
zygoma,  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal 
muscle.  The  bleeding  vessels  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  to  apply  ligatures  to  them,  at 
such  a  depth  from  the  surface,  in  a  narrow 
cavity,  appeared  impossible,  therefore  by 
})lugging  the  wound  with  sponge,  the  hae- 
morrhage was  restrained  ;  a  healthy  wound 
followed,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  had  skinned 
over.  Tliis  aneurism  I  injected  and  cor- 
roded, by  which  means  its  true  structure 
was  clearly  exposed. 

I  have  now  mentioned  three  cases,  in 
whicli  anastomosing  aneurisms  followed  the 
operation  for  arteriotomy,  and  from  them 
may  be  deduced  much  useful  matter.  In 
the  section  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  lectures  be- 
fore alluded  to,  it  is  stated, — "  Aneurisms 
are  to  be  prevented  after  arteriotomy,  by 
the  complete  division  of  the  vessel."  This 
opinion  being  derived  from  such  high  au- 
thority, carries  with  it  much  weight,  there- 
fore it  is  with  great  deference  that  I  would 
oppose  it  ;  but  in  two  of  the  above  cases 
the  vessel  was  cut  across,  after  the  desired 
quantity  of  blood  had  been  abstracted,  viz., 
in  those  of  Graham  and  Captain  M.  Hence 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  the  means  re- 
commi-nded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  will  not  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  anastomosing  aneu- 
rism, notwithstanding  it  will,  undoubtedly, 
that  of  a  species  liereufter  to  be  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  of  the  trunk  itself.  I  cannot  com- 
jirehend  how  a  comjdete  division  of  the  ves- 
sel could  possibly  operate  against  the  de- 
velopment uf  a  structure,  consisting  of  a  di- 
latation of  the  anastomosing  vessels,  though 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  rationale  of  its 
o[>eralion,  in  the  prevention  of  false  aneu- 
risms of  the  temporal  artery  ;  and,  moreover, 


I  am  convinced,  that  in  the  most  careful 
attempts  that  can  be  made  to  complete  the 
section  of  the  vessel,  the  temporal  fascia 
will  be  divided,  by  which  a  communication 
is  opened  between  the  superficial  and  deep- 
seated  vessels,  an  event  that  tends  to  in- 
crease the  malady,  and  render  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  parts  mucli  more  difiicult. 
In  exemplification  of  this,  contrast  the 
depth  at  which  the  aneurisms  of  Graham 
and  Captain  M.  lay  in  the  body  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  behind  the  zygoma,  and  the 
supply  of  blood  they  received  from  the  deep 
temporal  arteries,  with  the  superficial  situ- 
ation of  the  aneurism  of  Salmon,  viz.,  ex- 
ternal to  tlie  temporal  fascia;  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  removed  and  the  h:emor- 
rhageiestrained,  the  deep  temporal  arteries 
being  free  from  disease.  From  these  facts, 
I  cannot  withhold  recommending  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  common  practice  of  cutting 
across  the  vessel,  when  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  bloood  lias  been  abstracted ;  for 
though  such  a  proceeding  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  aneurism  in  the  trunk  of  the 
vessel,  still,  if  there  is  a  disposition  to  the 
formation  of  anastomosing  disease,  it  will, 
in  my  mind,  increase  it,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  dilatation  of  the  trunk  itself  can  ba 
prevented  by  the  application  of  pressure, 
in  tlie  cases  of  Graham  and  Captain  M., 
pressure  was  not  employed  after  the  opera- 
tion of  arteriotomy  ;  but  in  Salmon's  case,  it 
was  applied  in  the  usual  way,  still  it  did 
not  prevent  the  formation  of  anastomosing 
j  disease  ;  therefore  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
I  elude,  that  in  some  individuals,  there  is, 
I  from  causes  yet  unknown,  a  disposition  to 
this  peculiar  morbid  action  which  is  called 
into  existence,  no  matter  liow  completely 
the  vessel  is  divided,  or  how  accurately 
pressure  is  employed. 

lu  the  three  cases  related  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  tlie  auTistomosing 
vessels,  pressure  was  applied,  and  in  all  it 
appeared  to  expedite  tlie  growth  of  the 
tumours,  increase  the  central  ulceration,  and 
finally  to  produce  much  constitutional  an- 
noyance. These  eflects  I  have  observed  to 
follow  pressure,  wiien  applied  to  anasto- 
mosing aneurisms  of  spontaneous  'origin  ; 
and  the  same  results  have  been  pretty 
strongly  hinted  at  by  John  Bell,  and  some 
other  authors.  Therefore  I  would  recom- 
mend, that  as  soon  as  the  disease  becomes 
manifest,  pressure  should  be  immediately 
discontinued. 

In  the  case  of  Captain  INI.,  a  circular  in- 
cision was  made  around  tlie  base  of  the 
tumour,  as  recommended  h}'  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  afterwards  firm  pressure  was 
applied  ;  but  I  did  not  carry  the  incision  to 
the  bone  as  proposed  by  Sir  Astley,  as  in  the 
case  alluded  to  by  hiiii,  the  aneurism  was 
situated    on   the  "forehead,   where   he  had 
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not  to  contend  with  deep-seated  ves.iels, 
situated  in  a  tliick  muscle.  The  re- 
sult of  tlie  attempt  in  the  case  treated  by 
me,  the  reader  will  recollect,  proved  abor- 
tive; but  the  failure  can  easily  be  explained 
in  this  way  :  by  the  incision,  the  super- 
ficial, temporal,  and  frontal  arteries,  were 
only  divided  ;  and  the  aneurism  having  its 
supply  of  blood  principally  from  the  deep 
temporal  arteries,  its  growth  continued, 
because  they  were  left  undivided,  hence 
I  shall  not  again  adopt  this  proceeding.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  if  the  incision  was  carried 
through  the  body  of  the  muscle  down  to  the 
bone;  would  it  then  not  liave  answered? 
In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  we  can  never 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  base  of  such 
aneurisms,  by  their  external  appearance  ;  an 
opinion  which  the  above  cases  will  justify; 
and  as,  by  external  examination,  we  cannot 
gain  knowledge  of  their  inward  extent ;  an 
incision,  though  carried  widely  round  the 
base  of  such  tumours,  might,  in  all  proba- 
bility, pass  into  the  substance,  thereby  give 
rise  to  troublesome  liajmorrhage,  and  an  in- 
creased rate  of  their  growth.  And  even  if, 
in  such  cases,  we  could  inclose  the  morbid 
parts  with  an  incision,  I  should  fear  that  the 
trunks  of  the  deep  temporals,  would  pour  out 
blood  very  freely,  and,  in  all  probability, 
require  dilatation  of  the  wound,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  ligatures  to  stem  the  hjeraor- 
rhage  ;  and,  above  all,  as  the  encircled  mass 
could  only  receive  blood  from  the  bone,  (a 
quantity  small  indeed,)  sloughiug  of  the 
diseased  parts  would  be  the  consequence  ;  a 
process,  which,  though  radical  in  its  effects, 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  irritation 
and  delay,  that  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a 
desirable  curative  mean. 

In  Graham's  case,  the  tumour  was  divided 
throughout  its  vertical  extent,  and  after- 
wards plugged  with  sponge  ;  but  the  reader 
will  recollect,  that  after  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, the  disease  extended  more  rapidly 
than  heretofore,  therefore  I  cannot  agree  to 
the  following  passage  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
lectures  : — "  The  operation  best  calculated 
to  cure  aneurisms  of  the  scalp,  is  to  cut 
directly  across  them,  and  to  make  use  of 
pressure  to  stop  the  bleeding,  to  prevent 
the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  swell- 
ing, and  to  produce  adhesion  of  the  sides  of 
the  sac." 

It  was  stated  that,  in  Graham's  case,  a 
ligature  was  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  that  it  did  not  affect  the  growth  of 
the  aneurism  ;  but  when  we  recollect  tliat 
the  morbid  mass  was  fed,  not  only  by  the 
superficial  temporal,  but  also  by  the  frontal 
and  deep  temporals,  its  failure  can  be  easily 
explained.  Hence  it  may  be  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  such  a  proceeding  is  not  at  all 
adapted,  even  to  suspend  the  progress  of 
such  diseases. 


From  a  consideration  of  what  I  liave  now 
written,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing excision,  as  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  disease  as  possible,  as  the  means  best 
calculated  to  establish  a  safe  and  radical 
cure. 

The  next  species  ofaneurism,  arising  from 
arteriotomy,  which  1  shall  describe,  is  that  of 
the  trunk  of  the  vessel  itself;  a  form  of  dis- 
ease of  which  1  have  seen  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ophthalmic  hospital  of  this 
establishment  (which  I  had  charge  of, 
from  September  lo2tJ  to  May  1823).  This 
is  the  form  of  aneurism  described  by 
Desruelles  ;  and  I  can  sai'ely  say  that  I  never 
saw  a  case  of  this  disease,  where  pressure 
was  properly  applied,  after  the  closing  of 
the  wound,  though  the  vessel  was  left  un- 
divided. I  am  particular  in  this  statement ; 
because  Desruelles  has  assigned  imperfect 
division  of  the  vessel,  as  a  cause  of  the 
malady.  However,  I  must  admit,  that  I  have 
never  observed  the  disease  after  the  com- 
plete division  of  the  vessel ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  how  it  could  exist,  when  such  a 
measure  is  adopted  ;  but  though  this  may 
be  a  certain  preventive,  still  I  conceive  it 
to  be  a  bad  practice,  inasmuch  as  other 
means  prove  effectual,  and  are  unattended 
with  the  danger  that  sometimes  follows 
complete  division,  wlien  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  anastomosing  aneurism. 
In  all  these  cases,  after  the  performance  of 
arteriotomj',  1  have  observed  that  the 
wound  healed,  and  that  it  was  only  after  the 
aneurism  had  acquired  some  size,  that  the 
integuments  ulcerated  in  the  site  of  the 
cicatrix,  giving  rise  to  troublesome  hasmor- 
rhage.*  At  one  period,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  securing  the  trunk  of  the  vessel ;  again, 
of  dividing  the  aneurism  through  its  centre, 
and  tying  the  extremities  of  the  vessel; 
but  more  lately  I  have  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful by  making  firm  pressure  with  a  coin 
wrapped  in  old  linen,  and  secured  with  a 
firm  roller.  Indeed,  these  aneurisms  are 
very  common,  and  very  easily  cured. 

The  last  form  of  the  disease,  which  I 
shall  describe,  is  aneurismal  varix,  of  which 
I  have  seen  but  the  following  case  :  — 

General  D.,  a;t.  78,  for  some  years  had 
laboured  under  carcinomatous  ulceration  of 
his  left  eye  and  temple.  In  August,  18'iC, 
he  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  for  which  his 
right  temporal  artery  was  opened  near  the 
ear,  and  in  consequence  of  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  left  side  of  his  head,  pressure 
was  not  subsequently  employed.  He  gradu- 


*  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  none  of 
the  cases  of  anastomosing  aneurism  which 
I  have  described,  did  the  wound  heal  after 
the  performance  of  arteriotomy. 
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ally  recovered  from  the  apoplexy,  and,  in 
tliree  months  afterwards,  1  visited  him  with 
Mr.  Sproute,  surgeon  of  tlie  Jloyal  Engi- 
neers, who  was  his  medical  attendant, 
when  we  found  that  a  regularly-formed 
aneurismal  varix  was  established  in  the 
situation  where  the  artery  had  been  opened  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  troublesome,  no  curative 
means  were  had  recourse  to.  In  May,  JS'JZ, 
he  died  ;  when,  on  examination,  I  found 
that  a  large  dilated  vein  lay  over  the  artery, 
adhered  to  it,  and  communicated  with  it,  by 
a  small,  but  well  defined  and  direct,  opening. 
As  1  stated  before,  this  is  the  onlj^  case 
of  this  form  of  disease  tliat  I  have  observed 
to  follow  arteriotomy  ;  therefore  ray  judg- 
ment on  it  cannot  be  very  perfect.  13ut 
from  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  tlie 
parts,  1  conceive  it  may  be  avoided  ;  by  not 
opening  the  artery  close  to  the  ear ;  as  in  this 
situation  the  vessel  has  frequently  in  front  of 
it  large  and  contorted  veins  ;  and  the  parotid 
fascia,  ascending  over  the  zygoma  in  this  si- 
tuation, will  bear  off  the  pressure  applied  to 
restrain  the  bleeding.  For  [  believe  these 
two  circumstances  favour  the  formation  of  a 
disease,  which  may  be  avoided,  by  opening 
the  vessel  where  it  is  only  covered  by  the 
skin,  and  comparatively  unaccompanied  by 
veins.  In  the  above  case  no  curative  means 
were  ado))ted  ;  but  if  analogical  reasoning 
be  allowed,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  pressure 
would  have  effected  a  cure. 


GAPINCS    OF    AN    OYSTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — In  The  Times  of  November  8,  1827, 
I  endeavoured  to  support  your  previous 
censures  upon  the  occasional  rapacity  of  un- 
worthy medical  practitioners  ;  and  while  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  law-mongers  is  under- 
going Parliamentary  inquiry,  I  will  ask  the 
public  attention  to  a  proposal  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  several  classes  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  healing  art.  It  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  the  contentions  and  abusive 
disputes  which  now  dishonour  the  whole 
medical  profession  are  occasioned  by  sordid 
passions,  and  that  a  prurient  greediness  of 
money-getting  fame  is  the  principal  source 
of  our  notoriously  disturbed  condition. 

Under  the  sanction  of  experience,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  important  art  of  healing 
may  be  assuiedly  ameliorated  by  equitable 
regulations,  and  also  progressivelyimproved 
by  directing  the  activity  of  varied  talent  to 
right  jjurposes. 

Before  the  London  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  the  Company  of  Apothe- 


caries, are  condemned  upon  the  assertions 
of  evil-minded  or  envious  medical  dema- 
gogues, the  public  should  be  apprised  of  the 
real  destinations  of  those  institutions,  and 
of  the  national  services  which  they  per- 
form. 

The  division  of  the  officers  of  health  into 
physicians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  is 
convenient,  and  if  not  invidiously  defined, 
those  several  distinctions  may  be  wisely 
continued  ;  but  I  presently  intend  to  sug- 
gest a  more  rational  mode  of  payment,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  accomplishments 
in  learning  and  science,  and  their  progres- 
sive attainments  from  experience. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  subversive 
changes  in  our  English  colleges  would 
amend  the  profession  or  benefit  the  public  ; 
but  a  review  and  comparison  of  their  several 
charters,  by-laws,  and  usages,  might  enable 
ruling  minds  to  detect  many  prevailing  er- 
rors, and  lead  to  combine  the  several  classes 
of  medical  men  tmder  more  genial  com. 
pacts. 

When  the  English  College  of  Physicians 
was  first  established,  the  chief  sources  of 
medical  knowlege  were  derivable  from  the 
classic  remains  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  consequently  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  then  the 
best  schools  for  medical  education  ;  but  sub- 
sequent discoveries  and  improvements  in 
every  elementary  science  have  entirely  su- 
perseded the  semi-monastic  discipline  of 
that  age  ;  and  at  this  time  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  the  teaching  of  anatomy,  chymis- 
try,  therapeutics,  medicine,  and  surgery, 
are  better  conducted  under  the  rivalship  of 
self-appointed  lecturers,  than  at  either  of 
the  English  Universities. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  was  first  char- 
tered to  supply  duly  qualified  English  sur- 
geons for  the  services  of  the  terrible  wars 
of  the  15th  century,  and  to  exclude  itine- 
rant foreign  pretenders,and  ignorant  quacks. 

The  t\vo  London  Colleges  are  merely  the 
constituted  ordeals  for  examining  into  the 
competency  of  candidates,  and  for  granting 
diplomas,  privileging  t'.ieir  members  to 
practise.  They  have  never  been  schools 
for  instruction,  and  probably  any  approach 
to  render  them  such  would  prove  injurious. 

The  incorporation  of  London  apothecaries 
have  vacillated  between  the  subordinate 
offices  at  first  demanded  of  them  by  physi- 
cians, and  the  business  of  wholesale  and 
retail  drug  merchants  and  medical  chemists  ; 
but  their  increasing  ministrations  as  sub- 
physicians,  have  rendered  them  so  essential 
to  tlie  middle  order  of  society,  that  the 
Companj^  of  Apothecaries  have  very  pro- 
perly acquired  an  exclusive  Parliamen- 
tary power  in  favour  of  their  members.  In- 
deed, their  certificates  of  competence  from 
physicians  who  teacJi  the  art  of  medicine. 
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and  from  hospital  pLysiciars  as  to  their 
practical  opportunities,  give  them  a  fair 
claim  to  the  public  confidence. 

After  this  brief,  ami,  I  trust,  impartial, 
exposition  of  the  equal  responsibilities  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  1 
feel  assured  that  a  vast  majority  of  them 
•will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  expediency  of 
adoptinfj  some  equitable  regulations  to  mark 
the  relative  value  of  acquired  sagacity,  and 
the  slender  pretensions  of  novices:  for  this 
purpose  I  now  venture  to  projiose  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  fees  ibr  eacli  division  of  the 
profession,  under  which  every  member  may 
beneficially  commence  his  particular  voca- 
tion, and  progressively  rise  according- to  his 
rank  and  experience. 

It  is  absurd  to  regard  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  beginner  as  equal 
to  that  of  the  experienced  practitioner,  or 
to  suppose  that  a  youthful  graduate  in  medi- 
cine, whose  education  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  classics  and  elementary 
sciences,  can  be  equally  well  informed  and 
qualified  to  practise  physic  as  an  apothe- 
cary, who  lias  had  more  than  ten  years  of 
continued  experience,  or  that  such  a  youtli 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  fee  as  an  old 
established  physician,  or  well-educated  sur- 
geon. While  apothecaries,  however,  con- 
tinue to  act  as  petty  tradesmen,  and  obtain 
remuneration  for  tlieir  services  by  the  items 
of  a  bill,  they  cannot  enjoy  self-respect,  or 
hold  a  due  rank  in  society.  I  therefore  wish 
to  give  them  the  privilege  of  taking  small 
defined  fees  in  lieu  of  charges  for  medicines, 
and  thus  to  remove  tliat  increasing  dissatis- 
faction which  the  public  necessarily  feel, 
while  the  management  of  human  health  is 
reduced  to  a  mystified  and  suspicious  barter. 

Tlie  legal  establishment  of  an  equitable 
scale  of  fees  for  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  may  be  esteemed  an  import- 
ant part  of  medical  ethics,  and  I  therefore 
propose  that  physicians'  fees  should  be  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

For  every  occasion  of  giving-  advice,  or 
for  visiting  attendances,  during  the  first 
five  years  of  practice — fee,  half  a  sovereign. 

For  each  of  the  same  occasions  after  the 
first  five  years  of  practice,  and  until  the  end 
of  twenty  years  from  its  commencement — 
one  sovereign. 

After  the  experience  of  twentv  years  in 
continued  practice,  every  pliysician  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  referee,  and  when  so  em- 
ployed in  consultations,  liis  fee  to  be  two 
sovereigns,  ])rovided  he  does  not  assume 
the  daily  charge  of  the  patient. 

Payments  ibr  journies  to  remain  as  they 
now  stand. 

Siirgeoiii  Fees. 

For  each  time  of  advice,  attendance,  or 


ministration,  during  the  first  five  years- 
five  shillings. 

After  ten  years  of  continued  experience — 
half  a  sovereign. 

From  the  end  of  ten  years — one  sove- 
reign. 

For  operations  dangerous  to  life,  a  scale 
should  be  fixed,  tending  to  repress  unjusti- 
fiable enterprises.  I  think  the  plan  of  daily 
fees  would  prove  the  best  security. 

Payments  for  journies  to  remain  as  they 
now  stand. 

Apothecaries'  Fees. 

All  apothecaries  who  practise  as  sub- 
physicians,  and  hold  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  treating  patients,  to  be  paid  by  fees, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  visits  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  their  patients.  It  should  bfe 
understood  that  those  fees  supersede  charges 
for  medicines. 

for  each  lime  of  giving  advice  or  attend- 
ance during  the  first  five  years  of  practice — 
half  a  crown. 

After  five  years  and  onward  to  ten  years — 
fee  five  shillings. 

For  ten  years  and  onward — ten  shillings. 

The  public,  as  well  as  tlie  profession, 
might  have  constant  and  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  standing  of  each  class  of  the  pro- 
fession, by  referring-  to  the  annual  printed 
lists  of  London  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  such  lists  being  required  to 
annex  the  date  of  admission  to  the  name  of 
each  member. 

In  the  construction  of  the  preceding  scale, 
an  equit-able,  and,  1  trust,  a  liberal  view  has 
been  taken  of  the  just  pretensions  of  each 
grade  and  division  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  cannot  neglect  to  add  my  opi- 
nion, that  if  a  wise  system  of  jurisprudence 
and  of  moral  direction,  were  assigned  to 
this  important  calling,  it  would  bring  forth 
the  exertions  of  medical  philosophers,  in- 
troduce more  of  scientific  precision  into  its 
several  branches,  and  tend  to  exhibit  the 
whole  art  as  one  common  service  dedicated 
to  humanity. 

I  believe  that  an  appropriate  distribution 
of  medical  and  surgical  duties  and  remune- 
rations, would  importantly  conduce  to  pre- 
vent the  mischifvous  effects  of  domestic 
nostrums  ;<nd  quack  medicines,  tend  to  har- 
monise the  whole  brotherliood,  and  prove 
highly  satisfactory  to  tlie  public. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

Antuony  Carlisle. 

Langham  Place,  jMay  '27. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

CASE    OF    HYDKOPHOBIA    TREATED  WITH  THE 
SUl'ERACETATE  OF    LEAD. 

In  the  subjoined  case,  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Mr,  C.  Jenkins,  of  Great 
Prescot  Street,  the  disease  proceeded  with 
a  frightful  rapidity  to  a  fatal  termination, 
its  whole  progress  not  occupying  more  than 
thirty  hours  and  a  half. 

W.  T.  Hazlam,  ajtat.  2'.',  a  labourer,  com- 
plained on  Saturday  night,  November  4,  of 
an  inability  to  swallow  fluids,  which  symp- 
tom he  ascribed  to  flatulence  ;  for  several 
weeks  previously  he  had  complained  of 
weariness,  pain  in  the  head,  and  propensily 
to  sleep.  The  difficulty  of  deglutition  in- 
creased so  much  throughout  the  night,  tliat, 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
requested  to  visit  the  patient.  He  was 
found  sitting  at  the  fire,  complaining  of  wind 
in  the  stomach,  and  lamenting  his  inability 
to  swallow.  He  had  no  pain  ;  pulse  80  ; 
tongue  furred,  dry,  and  parched  ;  bowels 
regular  :  skin  moist. 

At  four,  p. II.,  of  the  same  day,  the  hydro- 
phobic symptoms  were  manifest  in  all  their 
characteristic  intensity,  and  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  T.  Davies  of  New  Broad  Street,  a 
trial  of  the  superacetate  of  lead  was  deter- 
mined upon,  in  doses  of  lialf  a  grain,  every 
half  hour.  No  impression  was  made  upon 
the  disease,  and  the  poor  fellow,  after  a 
state  of  horrible  suffering,  died  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth.  It  was 
not  until  within  two  hours  of  his  death,  that 
he  confessed  to  his  father,  that  he  had  been 
bitten  on  the  instep,  thigh,  and  hand,  by  a 
dog  belonging  to  his  master.  He  had  pre- 
viously obstinately  denied  the  fact  of  having 
sustained  a  bite,  under  the  vulgar  appre- 
hension tiiat  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  it 
were  known.  There  was  no  proof  that  the 
dog  had  ever  exhibited  any  rabid  symptoms  ; 
the  animal  was  reported  to  have  died  from 
starvation. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  that 
during  the  whole  progress  of  tlie  disease, 
the  man  felt  no  pain  ;  Jiis  reason  never  de- 
serted him  ;  he  had  a  craving  appetite.  yVll 
wliite  and  shining  bodies  were  held  by  him 
in  utter  abhorrence. 

ETamhiation  of  the  body. — Externally :  dis- 
covered a  scar  on  the  inner  part  of  the  left 
leg,  corresponding  with  his  statement  to  his 
father  oi'oiie  of  the  bites  of  the  dog,  across 
which  branches  of  the  saphena  nerve  ex- 
tended themselves,  'i'he  nerve  presented 
no  remarkable  appearance. 

Brain:  Dura  mater  very  adherent.  Veins 
of  the  s'.iri'ace  very  much  distended.    More 


bloody  points  than  usual  in  cutting  the  me- 
dullary substance.  \'entricles  nothing  re- 
markable. Plexus  clioroides  unusually  pale. 
Serous  fluid  at  the  basis  about  two  drachms. 
Under  the  tongue,  nothing  unusual. 

Larynx  and  trachea  red  :  fine  vessels,  in 
arborescent  forms,  extending  down  tlie  lat- 
ter ;  much  light  brown  spumous  serosity  in 
the  trachea. — Lungs  and  heart  healthy. — 
Pharynx  very  red  ;  redness  suddenly  ceas- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  latter  presented  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. 

Stomach  :  Small  quantity  of  fluid  ;  arbo- 
rescent redness,  but  not  considerable,  of  the 
great  cul  de  sac  of  the  stomach. 

All  the  intestines  perfectly  healthy. 


CASE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA,  IN  WHICH  BLOOD- 
LETTING  WAS  EMPLOYED,  WITH  APPA- 
RENT   BENEFIT. 

The  particulars  of  this  case  are  related  by 
Dr.  Charles  Davis:  it  occurred  at  New- 
combe  Bridge,  North  Strand. 

Joseph  Keating,  setat.  12,  was  first  visit- 
ed on  the  19th  of  March,  at  which  time  he 
was  labouring  under  tlie  most  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  He  had  been 
unwell  for  four  or  five  days  previously, 
screaming  occasionally,  eating  nothing,  and 
frequently  wishing  to  drink,  but  unable  to 
swallow.  He  had  been  bitten  about  four 
months  before  by  a  strange  dog,  and  the  in- 
jury consisted  of  three  large  and  deep  lace- 
rations upon  tjie  inner  and  fore-part  of  the 
right  thij;li. 

Having  observed  the  beneficial  effects  of 
bloodletting  in  a  severe  case  of  tetanus.  Dr. 
Davis  decided  upon  employing  the  remedy 
in  the  present  instance.  Upwards  of  six- 
teen ounces  were  abstracted,  by  opening  a 
vein  in  each  arm  ;  the  effects  were  decided- 
ly advantageous ;  the  violence  of  the  spasms 
was  much  diminished,  and  the  patient  even 
permitted  his  arm  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water.  The  cicatrices  were  excised.  A 
strong  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  was  ex- 
hibited. In  the  evening  the  disease  raged 
with  unabated  fury,  and  blisters  were  order- 
ed to  tlie  abdomen.  On  the  '20th,  the  symp- 
toms were  more  violent  {iiaii  ever;  in 
the  evening,  eight  ounces  of  blood  were 
drawn  from  the  arm,  with  obvious  allevia- 
tion. On  the  23d,  the  boy  was  so  much 
better,  that  he  was  enabled  to  drink  wine, 
and  also  warm  milk  with  tolerable  facility. 
On  the  2  1th,  lie  continued  to  improve  ;  and, 
on  tiie  2.'Jth,  no  liydrophohic  symptoms  were 
apparent  ;  tlie  pulse  at  this  time  was  100, 
and  hard  ;  the  respiration  somewhat  liurried 
and  quick  ;  he  hud  occasional  short  cough, 
and  expectoration  of  viscid  mucus  ;  bowels 
confined  ;  urine  scanty,  and  higli  coloured. 
Instructions  were   given    that   tlie  bowels 
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should  be  freely  evacuated,  and  venesection 
to  be  employed,  if  the  inflammatoiy  symp- 
toms continued.  Being  unexpectedly  called 
away,  Dr.  Davis  did  not  see  the  patient  until 
the  evening  of  the  26tb,  when  he  was  evi- 
dently dying  of  pneumonia.  It  seems  that 
the  symptoms  of  pulmonic  inflammation  had 
progressively  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  mother  obstinately  resisted  tlie  further 
abstraction  of  blood,  neither  would  she  per- 
mit the  application  of  a  blister,  nor  allow 
him  to  take  medicine  of  any  sort.  He  died 
on  the  14tli  day  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease. 

The  body  was  examined  sixteen  liours 
after  death,  and  the  following  appearances 
were  observed  : — 

Within  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal, 
every  part  was  healthy,  except  that  the  pia 
mater  in  both  of  these  regions  seemed  rather 
more  florid  thon  usual  ;  but  the  difference, 
if  real,  was  extremely  trivial.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  pharvnx,  esophagus,  and  sto- 
mach, were  perfectly  natural.  Both  lungs, 
at  the  interior  and  posterior  part,  presented 
the  traces  of  high  inflammation,  being  violet 
coloured  and  indurated.  A  quantity  of 
reddisi)  serum  issued  from  a  section  of  them 
when  squeezed,  and  from  several  distinct 
points  blood  and  pus  was  observed  to  flow. 
The  liver  was  occupied  througliout  by  the 
small  brown  tubercle  ;  its  size  was  dimi- 
nished, and  the  gall  bladder  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  magnitude.  A  small  portion  of 
the  jejunum  was  intussuscepted,  and  the 
part  which  was  inclosed  within  the  lower 
portion  was  somewhat  diminished  in  its 
calibre.  The  serous  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring portion  of  jejunum  was  rather  more 
vascular  than  usual,  but  the  intussusception 
appeared  to  be  very  recent.  The  descend- 
ing colon  was  slightly  contracted  in  its 
calibre,  as  if  by  the  action  of  its  circular 
fibres  :  and,  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  contraction,  approach- 
ing to  stricture,  and  apparently  from  a  simi- 
lar cause,  existed  for  the  extent  of  an  inch. 
The  rectum  was  empty  and  contracted  ;  the 
bladder  also  was  empty,  and  had  con- 
tracted very  closely.  Every  other  part  was 
healthy. 

Just  before  his  death,  his  mother  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  permit  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  his  arm,  but  at  a  )ieriod  when 
the  measure  was  hopeless.  The  blood, 
which  was  drawn  at  this  time,  differed  much 
from  that  which  had  ]ireviously  been  taken 
away,  as  its  coagulum  was  firm  and  resist- 
ing. Clipped  u])on  its  surface,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  presented  the  huffy  coat,  had  it 
fiowed  more  rapidly  from  the  vein  ;  while 
the  blood  which  had  been  drawn  during  the 
continuance  of  the  hydrophobic  symptoms 
Was  flat  upon  its  surface,  and  loosely  coagu- 


lated, as  is  usually  found  in  diseases  attend- 
ed with  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular 
system. 


ANCIENT    MODE    OF    TREATIN'G  PEIISONS  BIT- 
TEN   BY    MAD    DOGS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Adams  has  recently  been 
at  the  pains  of  collecting  the  evidence  of 
A''tius,  Paulus  ,'Egineta,  Actuarius,  Dios- 
corides,  and  others,  in  favour  of  the  treat- 
ment of  hydrophobia  by  hellebore.  The 
foregoing  authorities,  comprehending  the 
testimony  of  thirteen  centuries,  speak  so 
highly  in  its  favour,  that  Mr.  Adams  re- 
marks "  it  is  surely  deserving  of  some  at- 
tention." The  same  authorities,  however, 
it  may  be  observed,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
precise  in  their  directions  for  cauterizing 
the  wound,  so  that  it  would  appear  they  did 
not  place  full  reliance  on  the  hellebore. 


ERGOT    OF    RYE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — As  a  fact  connected  with  the  ope- 
ration of  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  case  may  be  considered  use- 
ful ;  if  you  think  so,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  it  in  your  valuable  journal. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
J.  Latham, 
Member  of  the  London  College 
of  Surgeons,  &c. 

I  was  desired  by  a  medical  gentleman,  of 
this  town,  to  relieve  him  of  a  tedious  case 
of  midwifery,  as  he  had  another  engage- 
ment which  he  particularly  desired  to  at- 
tend to.  He  informed  me  that  the  woman 
bad  been  in  labour  from  the  day  but  one 
before,  and  that  he  had  bled  her  the  day 
before,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces. 

On  visiting  the  woman  I  found  the  pre- 
sentation natural,  the  membranes  ruptured, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  resting  in  the 
superior  apeiture,  or  brim,  of  the  pelvis. 
iVs  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  as  circumstances  ap- 
peared to  indicate  a  favourable  and  speedy 
delivery,  I  waited  contentedly  for  a  couple 
of  liours ;  but  flnding  things  to  remain 
almost  stationary  from  the  absence  of  ex- 
]iulsive  pains,  1  judged  the  case  to  be  a 
favourable  one  for  the  administration  of  the 
ergot  of  rye.  I  therefore  sent  for  two 
drachms  of  the  article,  in  powder  ;  and,  with 
the  concurrence  of  her  medical  attendant, 
gave  her  two  scruples  of  it  in  a  little  cold 
water.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes, 
the  pulse  became  stronger,  and  the  pains 
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•were  increased  in  frequency.  I  then  gave 
lier  two  scruples  more,  and  was  pleased  to 
observe  the  expulsive  i)nwer  of  the  uterus 
increasing.  'I'wenty  minutes  had  elapsed 
from  s;iving  her  the  first  dose,  when  it  was 
judged  proper  to  give  her  the  remaining 
two  scruples ;  immediately  after  taking 
which,  the  action  of  the  uterus  was  firmly 
established,  and,  in  half  an  hour  more,  the 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  fine  but  still-born 
child.  The  pains  continued,  and  the  child 
was  scarcely  separated  from  its  funis  be- 
fore a  second  one  was  born  alive,  and  re- 
markably lively.  The  contractions  of  the 
uterus  were  continued,  and  the  uterus  was 
almost  immediatelj'  emptied  of  its  contents. 
The  placenta?  were  conjoined.  The  above 
case,  so  far  from  indicating  any  thing  pre- 
judicial in  the  action  of  the  medicine,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  show  that  it  had  been  re- 
markably serviceable  in  hastening  delivery  ; 
and,  I  am  of  opinion,  if  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered a  few  hours  earlier,  the  first 
child  would  not  have  been  still-born.  The 
mother  and  child  have  both  done  well,  no 
untoward  circumstance  having  occurred  to 
either  of  them. 

Wigan  Dispensary,  June  30,  1828. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  indivi- 
duals whom  the  Surgeons  and  Governors  of 
that  inestimable  place  for  medical  and  sur- 
gical education,  St.  George's  Hospital,  have 
honoured,  by  accepting  the  trifling  sum  of 
twenty  guineas,  for  the  old  purpose  of  tcalk- 
ing  its  wards  in  the  company  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  equallj^  lucky  youths,  all  of  us,  1 
intreat  you  to  believe,  Brodies,  Keates, 
and  Buses,  in  embryo. 

I  have  been  an  humble  follower  in  the 
rear  of  these  great  men  for  about  ten  montlis 
past;  I  have  heard,  occasionally,  the  voice 
of  the  surgeon  as  he  addresses  the  patient ; 
I  have  seen,  occasionally,  the  gleam  of  the 
knife  in  the  operating  theatre  of  this  esta- 
blishment, and  have  been  electrified  by  the 
scream  of  the  patient,  and  edified  by  the 
remonstrating  voice  of  the  surgeon  ;  but  I 
have  rarely  seen  or  heard  more.  The  truth 
is,  «  system"  and  "  management"  are  words 
which  have  no  place  in  our  West-end  Hos- 
pital vocabulary.  "  They  manage  these 
things  bettor  abroad."  And  now,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, you  will  perhaps  ask  how  this  is;  I  will 
t(dl  you,  Sir,  and  1  shall  also  endeavour  to 
sliow  how  these  evils  may  be  easily  reme- 
died. 

Upon  the  surgeon  entering  the  hospital 


ward,  instead  of  all  tliat  order  and  quietude 
which  otight  to  prevail,  a  scene  takes  place 
that  almost  baffles  description  :  he  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  bed  side  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  pupils,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty,  all  of 
whom  are  eager  to  hear  his  remarks,  and 
witness  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted.  As 
many  as  can  jiossibly  squeeze  themselves 
round  the  bed,  do  so  ;  some  sit,  some  kneel, 
and  some  stand  on  it,  while  those  in  the 
rear  keep  up  a  continual  bustle  in  endea- 
vouring to  dislodge  those  who  have  pro- 
cured better  places  than  themselves;  this 
is  the  usual  state  of  things  when  iMr.  Krodie 
or  Mr.  Hose  "  goes  round."  Mr.  Keate 
can  boast  of  a  little  better  management,  for 
verily  ho  appears  to  have  too  few  followers 
to  kick  up  a  rumpus. 

Now,  Sir,  1  would  suggest,  that  the  stu- 
dents should  be  formed  into  a  cirele  round 
the  bed,  so  that  each  and  all  might  easily 
witness  what  now  only  a  very  few  see,  and 
even  that  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  major 
part  of  the  class  ;  and  some  person  should 
be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this 
regulation  ;  thus  we  should  receive  proper 
instruction  for  our  money,  and  thus  that 
disgraceful  bustle  which  always  attends  the 
surgeon's  visit  to  the  wards  be  in  future 
avoided. 

In  the  operating  theatre,  the  students  are 
actually  far  worse  situated  than  in  the  wards, 
and  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  never  have  had  a  fair 
and  distinct  view  of  an  operation  on  the  regu- 
lar operating  day,  since  I  have  had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  attached  to  this  establish- 
ment. That  portion  of  the  theatre  where  the 
patient  is  placed,  is,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
operating  surgeon,  instantly  filled  by  friends, 
dressers,  surgeons,  house  surgeons,  &c. ; 
all  these  literally  club  their  sagacious  heads 
together,  and — but  need  I  say  more  1  the 
pupils  in  the  first  row  endeavour  to  overtop 
them,  those  in  tlie  second  or  third  follow 
their  example,  and  the  rest  are  under  the 
necessity  of  standing  on  the  rails,  bars,  posts, 
iScc.  to  obtain  a  casual  glance  at  wliat  is 
going  forward.  In  the  first  place,  then. 
Sir,  towards  correction  in  this  department, 
some  restriction  should  be  enforced  to  pre- 
vent the  surgeons  cramming  the  operating 
space  with  individuals  who  are  of  no 
assistance,  and  therefore  have  no  right  to 
occupy  this  part  of  the  theatre  ;  in  truth, 
no  person  should  be  there  excepting  the 
surgeon,  or,  when  necessary, two,  the  dresser 
and  another,  to  give  instruments,  &:c. ;  thus 
the  first  part  of  the  evil  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  then  the  pupils  being  de- 
sired to  sit  and  keep  their  phices,  the  purpose 
for  which  they  came  into  the  theatre  would 
be  fully  and  completely  answered  :  at  pre- 
sent it  more  resembles  a  cock-pit  or  a  bear- 
garden, where  all  are  anxious  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  fun  going  on,  than  any  other 
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assembly  I  can  compare  it  too.  I  appeal  to 
the  oldest  pupil  in  the  liospital,  to  the  sur- 
geons themselves,  whetlierl  have  overstated 
the  plain  fact ;  let  not  any  one  suppose  we 
(the  pupils)  object  to  visitors,  far  from  it ; 
but  we  must  not  sutler  inconvenience  by 
them,  and  if  they  honour  us  with  their  pre- 
sence, they  must  share  our  accommodation, 
and  not  obstruct  our  view.  There  are  many 
among  us,  m_yself  in  the  number,  whose 
ultimate  destination  is  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  such,  in  particular,  the  acquirement 
of  surgical  knowledge,  especially  tlie  art  of 
performing  the  more  important  operations, 
is  of  the  last  consequence,  and  it  can  only 
be  acquired  by  ocular  demonstration. 

1  must  admit,  if  it  can  be  oft'ered  as  any 
palliation  on  the  part  of  the  governors  and 
surgeons,  that  our  operating  theatre  is  most 
abominably  ill  constructed  ;  but  as  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  take  the  pupils'  money, 
without  affording  them  ample  scope  and 
freedom  for  instruction,  it  is  to  be  lioped,  in 
the  new  hospital  now  building,  we  shall 
liave  a  theatre  made  on  a  very  different 
principle  ;  and  I  really  think,  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  enormous  sum  paid  by  the 
pupils,  that  the  ])resent  theatre  may,  without 
further  delay,  be  altered,  (which  would 
easily  be  done,)  and  that  such  regulations 
will  forthwith  be  made  for  the  conduct  of 
the  pupils,  as  will  tend  at  once  to  advance 
and  perfect  them  in  their  professional  ac- 
quirements. I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Caius. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — On  reading  The  Lancet  of  this 
day,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  an  article 
lieaded  "  Abuses  in  the  Borough  Hospi- 
tals," addressed  "  to  the  surgical  and  me- 
dical pupils  attending  those  hospitals,"  and 
purporting  to  he  written  by  a  student,  who 
designates  himself  by  the  initials,  J. W  . 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  inlenliou  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  with  J.W.,  as  to  how 
great  or  how  little  foundation  he  may  have 
for  his  general  and  sweeping  charge  of  ir- 
regularity of  attendance,  and  negligence 
of  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils, 
■which  he  so  unsparingly  lavishes,  as  it 
seems,  on  all  the  pliysici;ius  and  surgeons  of 
the  Borough  hospitals  ;  but  I  would  simply 
apply  to  ihojc  feelings  of  truth  and  can- 
dour, wliich  1  am  willing  to  hope  J.W. 
jiossesses,  in  common  with  every  individual 
wlio  calls  himself  a  gentlenian,  and  which, 
1  trust,  vvill  point  out  to  hiiu  tlie  jnopriety 
of  ojienly  .^tiuiiig  fiicts,  iuslesid  of  iisiei  turns, 
and  thus  furnisliiiig  the  jiuhlic  witli  ilie 
7uimei  of  tlioise  medical  and  .•iuvgical  oliicers, 


to  whom  his  observations    are    really   in- 
tended to  apply. 

If  he  indeed  believes  that  all  the  medical 
and  surgical  ofilcers  of  the  Borough  hospi- 
tals, are  open  to  the  charge  of  negligence 
and  irregularity,  then  it  is  his  duty  to  point 
out  the  names  of  these  delinquents,  that 
they  may  exculpate  themselves,  if  they  can, 
or,  failing  therein,  that  they  may  be  held  up 
to  a  just  reprobation  ;  but,  if  he  feels  that 
it  cannot  in  justice  be  applied  to  all,  then 
is  he  guilty  of  gross  injustice  in  thus 
charging  all,  with  that  which  is  only  appli- 
cable  to  a  few. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  brought 
forward  by  J.W.  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  a  Borough 
pupil  is  prevented  from  subscribing  to 
the  library  of  St.  Thomas's,  unless  he  have 
previously  entered  tn  the  ho^ital ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  it  is  not  deemed  worth 
while  to  pick  the  pocket  of  a  student  for  the 
sake  of  one  paltry  guinea." 

Now,  Sir,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  good 
tuste  ox  gentlemanlike  feeling  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  this  portion  of  J.W'.'s  letter, 
but  shiiU  confine  myself  to  the  simple  fact, 
that  on  the  separation  of  St.  Thomas's 
from  Guy's  hospital,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  distinct  schools,  the  medical 
and  surgical  officers  of  the  former  conceived 
that  it  would  he  advantageous  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  jnipils  who  might  enter  to  their 
hospital,  to  form  a  library  and  reading  room, 
to  which,  during  many  hours  of  the  day, 
such  pupils  miglit  have  access  on  paying 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  one  guinea,  which 
guinea  entitles  tlie  individual  to  the  use  of 
the  library  so  long  as  he  continues  in  at- 
tendance on  the  hospital  as  a  student, 
whether  it  he  during  one  or  one  hundred 
years,  while  th.e  medical,  surgical,  and  other 
officers  of  the  establishment,  subscribed 
their  ten  guineas  each. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  would  ask  upon 
what  principle  of  common  sense  or  common 
justice  can  J.W.  complain  that  this  library 
is  not  open  to  the  subscription  of  everii 
Borough  pupil?  He  might,  with  equal 
reason  complain,  that  he  cannot  have  access 
to  the  lihrary  of  Eton  or  Westminster 
schools,  or  to  tliose  of  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the 
Temple,  he  being  a  member  of  neither,  or 
he  might  with  equal  justice  deplore  his  in- 
abilitv  to  intrude  himself  on  every  private 
hook  society  in  the  kingdom,  to  which  his 
inclination  might  prompt  him,  by  merely 
paying  the  customary  subscription. 

'i'rusting   that  you  will  give  insertion  to 
this  letter  in  your  next  number, 
1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A    Ali.DlCAI.  (jFriCICll     OK    ONE  OF   TIIF. 
BdUOl'OII  Hosi'll  ALS. 

London,  July  b,  IU'^8. 
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London,  Saturday,  July  12,  1828. 

The  cause  which  has  been  so  long  pend- 
ing between  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Dr.  Harrison  was  decided  last  week  ;  and  a 
more  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  a 
case  which  was  ushered  in  with  so  magnifi- 
cent a  flourish  of  trumpets,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  successful  party  in  this 
action ;  for  the  College  has  failed  to  recover 
the  penalties  to  which  the  College  Charter, 
confirmed  by  the  statute  of  Hen.  VIII,  sub- 
jects unlicensed  physicians  practising  with- 
in seven  miles  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  Dr. 
Harrison,  though  he  has  obtained  a  ver- 
dict, has  obtained  it  by  the  abandonment  of 
all  tlie  pretensions  for  which  the  indepen- 
dent physicians,  who  looked  up  to  him  to 
their  champion,  have  hitherto  supposed 
him  to  have  been  making  a  fearless  and  un- 
compromising struggle.  As  the  verdict,  in 
this  action,  has  been  hailed  in  some  of  the 
public  journals  as  a  sort  of  triumph  on  the 
part  of  medical  practitioners,  tending  to 
establish  a  principle  of  liberality  against  an 
odious  attempt  to  enforce  a  monopoly,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we,  who  have  no 
great  veneration  either  for  the  College  of 
Physicians,  or  for  the  wi-disant  class  of  in- 
dependents, and  who  hold  the  balance  be 
tween  these  contending  parties  with  per 
feet   impartiality  and  indifference,   should 


proceedings  which  occurred  on  the  trial. 
A  qui  tarn  action,  under  a  statute  of  doubt- 
ful policy,  passed  in  the  reign  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch,  and  now  enforced  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  penalties  against  a 
respectable,  though  unlicensed  practitioner, 
appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  so  invidious  a 
measure,  that  nobody  would  regret  to  see 
the  plaintiffs,  in  such  an  action,  defeated 
of  their  right  to  recover  by  a  stroke  of 
sophistry,  or  ingenious  duplicity  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  however  clear  and  indis- 
putable might  be  the  strict  legal  rights  of 
the  plaintiffs.  Summum  jus,  summa  injuria, 
and  legal  finesses  become  justifiable  re- 
sources, when  employed  against  those  who 
seek  to  convert  the  law  into  an  instrument 
of  injustice.  If  the  College  of  Physicians, 
therefore,  had  acted  like  greedy  informers 
on  this  occasion — if  they  had  persecuted 
Dr.  Harrison  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  hunted  him  down  as  a  fit  object, 
at  whose  expense  they  might  confirm  their 
right  of  monopoly,  and  obtain  a  trifle  in  aid 
of  their  impoverished  exchequer,  we  should 
have  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  ma- 
ncEuvre  by  which  Dr.  Harrison  has  saved 
his  money  at  the  price  of  his  character  for 
consistency,  and  even  of  his  claims  to  the 
designation  of  a  physician.  But,  in  justice 
to  the  College  of  Physicians,  we  must  admit 
that  this  action  against  Dr.  Harrison  has 
been  conducted  in  no  such  spirit  of  perse- 
cution. Throughout  the  proceedings  they 
appear  to  have  acted  with  great  moderation, 
and  with  their  characteristic  indolence  and 


set  the  matter  in  its  true  light.     The  ver-  pack   of  energy.     Indeed  it   is    sufficiently 
diet  establishes  no  principle,  and  still  less  I  evident,  that  the  College  would  have  gladly 


does  it  afford  cause  of  triumph  either  to  the 
individual  who  gained  it,  or  to  the  class  of 
persons  of  whose  interests  he  has  been  con- 
sidered the  champion. 

Had  the  College  of  Physicians  shown  any 
tiling  like  a  spirit  of  persecution,  in  com- 
mencing and  continuing  this  action  against 

Dr.  Harrison,  we   should  have  been   in-         *    j^^   following  is   the  clause   in  the 
clined  to  take  a  very  ditierent  view  of  the  j  Charter  of  Incorporation,  which  charter  ia 


declined  entering  into  the  field  of  litigation, 
if  Dr.  Harrison  had  quietly  acquiesced  in 
the  determination  of  its  members,  not  to 
sanction  an  avowed  violation  of  their  cor- 
porate privileges,  by  meeting  him  at  con- 
sultations. But  the  Doctor  openly  and  os- 
tentatiously set  their  authority  at  defiance.* 


No.  23-4. 
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He  denied  the  right  which  they  claimed 
under  their  charter  of  incorporation  to  pre- 
vent physicians  from  practising  without 
license  within  certain  limits  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  referred  them  to  his  solicitors, 
declaring  his  readiness  to  afford  every 
facility  for  fairly  trying  tlie  question  of 
light  in  a  court  of  justice.  Thus,  although 
the  College  of  Physicians  were  the  plaintifts 
in  this  action,  the  defendant  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  party  who  courted  the  prosecution, 
and  who  may  really  he  said  to  have  put  the 
law  in  motion.  Nothing  could  he  more  lofty 
and  magnanimous  than  the  tone  in  which  Dr. 
Harrison  appeared  to  conduct  his  argument 
with  the  college.  He  invited  prosecution 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  the  right  of 
the  College  to  interfere  witli  his  practice  as 
a  physician  in  the  metropolis,  and  expressed 
liis  anxiety  to  disemharrass  the  question  of 
all  legal  difficulties  and  technicalities  which 
might  throw  any  ohstacle  in  the  way  of 
bringing  the  question  of  right  to  a  fair  de- 
cision. After  all  this  show  of  chivalrous 
magnanimity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
turn  which  this  affair  has  taken  is  somewhat 
ludicrous.  The  College,  finding  themselves 
badgered  by  Dr.  Harrison's  importunities 
into  the  necessity  of  defending  their  corpo- 
rate rights,  consented  to  prosecute  him, 
and  applied,  according  to  his  desire,  to 
Messrs.  Tennant,  Harrison,  and  Tennant, 
his  solicitors,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  admission  that  the  Doctor  had  practised 


recited  in  the  Act  of  the  14tli  and  15th  of 
Hen.  VIII.,  under  which  the  College  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  in  question  : — 

Concessimus  etiam  eisdem  Priesidenti  et 
CoUegio,  seu  communitati,  et  successoribus 
suis,  quod  nemo  in  dicta  civitate,  aut  per 
septem  miliaria  in  circuita  ejusdem,  exer- 
ceat  dictam  facultatem,  nisi  ad  lioc  per  dic- 
tum prresidentem  et  communitatem,  seu 
successores  eoriim,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint, 
admissussit  per  ejusdem  Prresidentis  etCol- 
legii  literas  sigillo  suo  communi  sigillatas, 
sub  poena  centum  solidorum  pro  quolibet 
mense,  quonon  admissus  eandem  facultatem 
exercuit,  dimidium  inde  nobis  et  haeredibus 
nostris,  et  dimidium  dicto  Prsesidenti  et  com- 
luuuitali  appUcandum. 


as  a  physician  in  the  metropolis  for  a  space 
of  time  sufficient  to  subject  him  to  the  pe- 
nal operation  of  the  statute.  Dr.  Harri- 
son's solicitors  prudently  refused  to  admit 
any  thing  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  college  was  obliged,  on  the  trial,  to 
furnish  evidence  of  the  fact  of  Dr.  Harri- 
son liaving  practised  as  a  physician  within 
seven  miles  of  London.  The  way  in  wliicli 
the  college  attempted  to  establish  this  fact 
is  not  the  least  curious,  or  characteristic 
part  of  the  transaction.  They  relied  upon  a 
single  case  of  a  female  patient,  whom  the 
Doctor  had  attended  for  a  disease  of  the 
spiue  in  the  years  1825,  1826,  and  1827, 
and  for  whose  servant  he  had  occasionally 
prescribed  in  the  course  of  his  attendance. 
Certain  letters  of  Dr.  Harrison  were  also 
produced,  which  proved  that  he  claimed  the 
right  of  practising  as  a  physician  in  the  me- 
tropolis withoutlicense,  and  which  furnished 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  his  having 
exercised  the  right  for  which  he  contended. 
This  was  the  whole  case  on  the  part  of  the 
College,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  got  up,  exhibits  sufli- 
cient  indications  of  the  inertness  whicli  clia- 
racterises  all  tlie  proceedings  of  that  body. 
On  the  part  of  Dr.  Harrison,  the  defence  set 
up  was,  that  the  case  wliich  he  had  been 
proved  to  have  attended  was  a  surgical  case ; 
that  he  bad,  in  point  of  fact,  attempted  at 
various  times  to  reduce  the  curvature  of  his 
patient's  spine  by  certain  manual  opera- 
tions, and  that  he  had  acted,  not  as  a  phy- 
sician, but  as  a  surgeon.  The  Jury  adopt- 
ing this  view  of  the  matter,  or  thini^ing 
probablj'-  that  the  equity  of  the  case  would 
be  best  satisfied  by  inclining  to  sucJi  a  con- 
struction, returned  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant. It  is  evident  that  their  verdict  es- 
tablishes no  principle  5  for  if  it  were  found- 
ed, not  upon  their  belief  as  to  the  nature  of 
Dr.  Harrison's  practice,  hut  upon  any 
opinion  which  they  might  entertain  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  Charter,  it  would  not  be  a 
gQod  verdict  in  point  of  law.    The  fact 
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which  tlie  Jury  were  called  upon  to  deter, 
miue  was,  whether  Ur.  IIahrison  had,  or 
had  not,  practised  in  the  metropolis  as  a 
physician,  and  they  found  that  he  had  prac- 
tised not  as  a  physician,  but  as  a  surgeon. 
Now  this  finding  is  ludicrously  at  variance 
with  Dr.  Haruison's  magnificent  preten- 
sions ;  and  thougli  the  evidence  was  per- 
haps sufficiently  meagre  to  justify  the  Jury 
in  concluding  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  and  no 
physician,  yet  it  is  notorious  to  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  Doctor,  or  of  his  dis- 
putes with  the  College,  that  this  conclusion 
was  erroneous. 

But  there  were  some  legal  ohjections 
taken  by  the  defendant's  counsel  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  which  went  to  the  prin- 
ciple originally  contended  for  byDr.  Har- 
EisoN,  and  of  which  two  were  considered 
sufficiently  important  by  Lord  Tenteaden 
to  be  saved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
■whole  Court,  in  the  event  of  a  verdict  being 


the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
that  Parliament  assembled."  1  Inst. sec.  140. 
The  same  writer  also  observes,  with  respect 
to  the  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate acts  of  parliament,  that  "  whatever 
concerns  the  kingdom  in  general  is  a  gene- 
lal  law,  and  that  whatever  concerns  a  par- 
ticular species  of  men,  or  some  individuals,  is 
a  particular  law."  Co.  4.  76.  Now  an  act 
which  concerns  the  health  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects appears  plainly  to  come  within  the  first 
of  these  definitions ;  but  there  is  another,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  a  more  conclusive  answer 
to  the  objections  taken  by  Dr.  Harrison's 
counsel ;  though,  as  this  subject  lies  be- 
yond the  pale  of  our  professional  pursuits, 
we,  of  course,  approach  it  with  great  hu- 
mility. In  the  preamble  of  the  1st  Mary, 
St.  2.C.  9,  this  act  of  Henry  VIII.  is  no- 
ticed as  follows :  "  Whereas,  in  a  })arlia- 
ment  holden  at  London  on  the  15th  of  April, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  late  sovereign 


found,  as  there  was  reason  to  presume  that  j  Lord  King  Henry    YlII,   and   thence    ad- 
it would  be  found,  for  the  plaintiffs.   It  was  |  journed  to  Westminster  on   the  last  day  of 


contended,  first,  that  the  King  had  no 
power  to  grant  a  Charter  conferring  sucli 
privileges  as  were  claimed  by  the  College 
of  Physicians ;  secondly,  that  the  alleged 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  aa  act  of 
■parliament,  but  merely  a  petition  to  the 
King,  praj'ing  his  Majesty  to  grant  certain 
things  therein  specified  ;  and,  thirdly,  that, 
if  it  was  an  act  of  parliament  at  all,  it  was  a 
private,  and  not  a  public  act.  No  notice 
was  taken,  on  the  trial,  of  the  first  of  these 
objections,  which  indeed  seems  to  call  in 
question  one  of  the  most  undoubted  branches 
of  the  King's  prerogative,  but  Lord  Ten- 
TERDEN  intimated  his  intention  of  reserving 
the  other  two  points.  The  objection -taken 
to  the  form  of  the  act,  cited  as  the  14  and  15 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  3,  was  probably  not  well- 
founded,  since  it  is  said  by  one  of  the  high- 
est legal  authorities,  Lord  Coke,  that 
"  that  which  is  entered  among  other  acts  of 
parliament  into  the  parliament  roll,  shall  be 
intended  to  be  ordained  by  the  King,  by 


July,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  same  King,  it  was  enacted  that  a  certain 
grant  by  letters  patent  of  incorporation, 
made  and  granted  to  the  physicians  of  Lon- 
don, and  all  clauses  and  articles  contained 
therein  should  be  approved,  granted,  and 
ratified  by  the  same."  The  act  of  the 
1st  iMary  then  confirms  and  enlarges  the 
powers  granted  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians by  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
doubts,  therefore,  wliich  were  raised  at  the 
late  trial,  as  to  this  last  statute,  seem  to  be 
entirely  removed  by  the  subsequent  enact- 
ment. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  there  was  nothing  in  the  legal  ob- 
jections urged  by  the  defendants's  counsel, 
and  that  if  the  jury  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Dr.  Harrison  was  a  physician, 
the  College  would  have  had  little  to  appre- 
hend from  any  ulterior  decision  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  The  expediency  of  the 
Cliarter,  and  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
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confer  the  powers  claimed  and  exercised  bj' 
the  College  of  Physicians,  is  a  question,  be 
it  remembered,  which  could  not  have  been 
entertained  in  a  court  of  law.  Of  that  ex- 
pediency, our  opinions,  probably,  do  not 
differ  very  materially  from  those  of  Dr. 
Harrison,  and  it  forms,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  strong  grounds  for  a  complete  legislative 
reform  in  the  state  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, that  the  control  of  that  department  of 
it,  to  which  the  Doctor,  before  he  was 
found  to  be  a  surgeon,  was  presumed  to 
belong,  is  vested  in  an  inefficient  cor- 
poration. But  it  is  one  thing  to  complain 
of  the  impolicy  of  bad  laws,  and  another 
to  make  a  childish  resistance  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  them.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  until  some  better  test  of  the  compe- 
tency of  that  class  of  practitioners,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  have  purchased  their  di- 
plomas at  Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrew's,  be 
established,  the  examination  to  which  they 
are  at  present  subjected  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  affords  some,  though  we  admit 
an  inadequate,  security  to  the  public.  While 
we  strenuously  advocate  a  reform  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  medical  profession,  and 
would  promote  that  most  desirable  object 
by  all  rational,  constitutional  means,  we 
•would  as  strenuously  inculcate  the  pro- 
priety and  the  policy,  with  a  view  to  our 
ultimate  success,  of  obeying  those  laws, 
however  defective,  so  long  as  they  shall  re- 
main unrepealed.  This  is  the  plain,  sensi- 
ble, and  manly  course,  which  it  is  not  less  a 
matter  of  interest  than  of  obligation  to  pur- 
sue ;  factious  opposition  to  authority,  which, 
however  feebly  or  inefficiently,  is  still  le- 
gally exercised,  is  puerile  and  unavailing. 
It  is  to  the  legislature,  and  not  either  to  an 
appeal  to  the  law,  or  to  a  resistance  of  it, 
that  the  medical  profession  must  look  for 
a  redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  it 
labours. 


The  first  part  of  Mr.  Brookes's  volumi- 
nous catalogue  has  been  published  daring 
the  week.  The  sale  will  commence  on 
Monday  next,,  the  14th  instant,  at  twelve 
o'clock. 


The  letter  of  that  silly  creature,  Carlisle, 
on  the  fees  of  medical  practitioners,  will  be 
found  at  page  459.  We  shall  not  crush  the 
Oyster  until  next  week. 


Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  George 
Gregory,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Roj'al 
College  of  Physicians  in  London  ;  Physi- 
cian to  the  Small  Pox  Hospital,  &c.  Third 
Edition.     Burgess  and  Hill,  London. 

The  propriety  of  placing  works  of  an  ele- 
mentary nature,  instead  of  general  treatises, 
in  tlie  hands  of  students,  can  scarcely  admit 
of  the  smallest  doubt  among  the  mere  re- 
flecting part  of  the  community  ;  but,  in 
adopting  this  plan  of  study,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  works  of  such  a 
nature  only  as  give  clear  and  concise  views 
of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  should 
be  selected  ;  for,  unless  they  can  lay  claim 
to  this  grand  object,  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  they  are  not  only  useless  in  them- 
selves, but  positively  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupil.  How  far  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  this  kind, 
our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge  as 
we  proceed.  The  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of 
acute,  and  the  second  of  chronic  disor- 
ders. A  few  topics,  unnoticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions,  have  been  introduced,  such 
as  delirium  tremens,  paralysis  agitans,  ca- 
chexia Africana,  liepatalgia,  and  erythema 
nodosum.  We  shall  notice  only  two  of  these 
affections,  cachexia  Africana  and  hepatalgia, 
for  the  others  are  so  concisely  and  imper- 
fectly described  as  to  afford  little  informa- 
tion, even  to  the  student,  a  few  lines  only 
being  allotted  to  each  affection. 
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"  Cachexia  Afr'icana. — This  term  lias  been 
appropriated  to  a  very  singular  disease  of 
negroes,  met  with  in  tlie  ^Vcst  Indies,  but 
more  esjiecially  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
It  is  liere  called  mal  d'estomac,  from  one 
of  its  most  remarkable  features,  an  oppres- 
sive weakness  of  tlie  stomach.  The  otiier 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  pointing  out  its 
truly  cachetic  character,  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. After  various  attacks  of  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  fever,  of  dysentery  or 
pneumonia,  by  which  the  health  of  the 
individual  is  manifestly  impaired,  he  be- 
comes pale  and  squalid,  and  unable  to  take 
exercise  ;  the  feet  and  legs  swell,  especially 
towards  evening  ;  tjiere  is  palpitation  and 
occasional  vomiting.  As  the  complaint  ad- 
vances, these  symptoms  increase  in  seve- 
rity ;  the  stomach  rejects  all  kinds  of  food 
and  medicine  ;  the  most  moderate  exercise, 
especially  in  ascents,  occasions  a  sense  of 
urgent  suffocation,  and  even  syncope.  On 
one  remarkable  occasion,  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Ferguson,  when  the  Royal 
West  India  Rangers,  after  a  long  residence 
in  Trinidad,  were  marching  along  the  level 
parade  of  St.  Ann's,  Barbadoes,  the  men 
dropped  and  fell  out  of  the  ranks  by  dozens, 
as  if  under  a  murderous  fire  of  miisquetry. 
Tlieir  quivering,  bloodless  lips,  ghastly 
looks,  and  Iiurried  convulsive  breathing,  pre- 
sented a  striking  image  of  the  mortality  of 
the  wounded.  By  degrees  the  cellular  mem- 
brane becomes  every  where  distended  witli 
serum,  and  a  peculiar  white  adipose  sub- 
stance may  be  observed  in  its  cells  through 
the  distended  and  almost  translucid  integu- 
ments. Its  presence  gives  to  the  face  and 
whole  body  that  whitish  colour  which  is  the 
common  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the 
complaint.  On  dissection,  this  white  matter 
is  seen  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane.  Serum  is  accumulated  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  serous 
cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  But 
the  most  peculiar  appearance  is  a  diminu- 
tion, or  rather  an  abolition  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart;  the  heart,  often  en- 
larged and  overloaded  with  fat,  when  taken 
in  the  hand,  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure, 
and  its  ventricles,  like  membranes,  are  easily 
pressed  together.  Dr.  M'Cabe,  to  whose 
treatise  *  i  am  indebted  for  this  description 
of  the  complaint,  attributes  it  to  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  temperature,  and  the  ex- 
treme moisture  of  the  air,  which  distinguish 
the  climate  of  Trinidad.  To  these  sources 
of  the  disease  must  be  added  frequent  in- 
temperance. Dr.  Ferguson  ascribes  it  to 
the  gradual  action  of  a  malaria  on  the  human 
constitution.     It  is  very  common  on   the 


*  Dissertatio  Medica  Inauguralis  de  Sani- 
tate et  vi  Animi  inter  'J'ropicos.  Edin. 
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swampy  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Guiana, 
and  in  the  marshy  districts  of  1  riuidud,  at 
some  distance  from  tiie  sea  coast.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  black  regiments  stationed  in 
Trinidad  are  its  principal  victims.  The 
proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  doubtless 
a  cachectic  state  of  the  blood.  Imperfectly 
formed,  and  wanting  its  natural  proportion 
of  red  globules,  it  communicates  neither 
energy  nor  density  to  the  muscular  fibre. 
The  treatment  must  of  course  consist  in 
change  of  climate,  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
nourishing  food  and  tonic  medicines." 

"  Hepatalgia. — Tliere  is  a  chronic  com- 
plaint characterised  by  severe  pain  in  the 
side,  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  this  place. 
It  is  peculiar  to  females  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  thirtieth  year  of  life.  It  is  extremely 
tedious  and  difficult  of  cure,  recurring  often 
with  unconquerable  obstinacy  for  a  series  of 
years,  until  some  change  in  the  constitution 
has  brought  with  it  a  natural  cure.  From 
its  leading  symptom,  it  received  from  Sau- 
vages  the  appropriate  name  of  hepatalgia  ; 
but  as  the  seat  of  pain  is  often  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  that  of  lattrodynia  is  per- 
haps more  applicable.  Of  its  intimate  na- 
ture, little  or  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty ;  that  it  is  not  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  may  be  inferred  from  its  dura- 
tion, from  the  absence  of  constitutional 
excitement,  and  from  the  small  benefit 
wliich  bloodletting  affords.  Some  patholo-, 
gists  consider  the  aft'eetion  as  of  a  rheumatic 
kind.  I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to 
view  it  as  depending  in  some  degree  upon  a 
distended  state  of  the  gall-bladder.  To  this 
opinion  I  am  led,  first,  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  occurring  frequently  in  young  women 
of  sedentary  occupations,  or  of  inactive 
habits  ;  secondly,  from  its  being  sometimes 
accompanied  with  a  waxy  or  sallow  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  analogous  to  that  which 
occurs  in  jaundice  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the 
benefit  aft'orded  by  such  medicines  as  ex- 
cite the  action  of  the  liver  and  its  ducts. 
I  am  well  aware,  however,  that  it  is  also  a 
frequent  complaint  with  young  women  who 
have  over-exerted  themselves,  and  that  the 
left  side  is,  perhaps,  as  often  the  seat  of 
pain  as  the  right.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
more  consonant  with  sound  pathology  to 
consider  this  affection  as  depending  upon  a 
congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  neighbouring  parts.*  It  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  hiematemesis, 
and  other  marks  of  irregular  distribution  of 
blood.     This  complaint,    though  very    dis- 

•  In  our  own  practice,  we  have  known  the 
pain  here  described  to  occur  much  more  fre- 
quently on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right ; 
and  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  patient  did  not  labour  under 
scanty  or  irregulai-  meustruation,—  Rev, 
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tressing,  is  not  dangerous.  When  the  paia 
is  very  urgent,  relief  is  obtained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  sides,  of  cupping- 
glasses,  and  of  blisters  ;  occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  take  ten  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm.  Active  aperients,  should  be  given, 
so  as  to  produce  a  free  action  on  the  bowels, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  up  by  tlie 
daily  use  of  some  bitter  aperient.  Elec- 
tricity would  probably  be  useful  in  some 
of  these  cases  ;  certainly  much  benefit  is 
derived  from  regular  exercise,  either  on  foot 
or  horseback  ;  and  change  of  climate  has 
jiroved  in  many  instances  efficacious,  not 
merely  in  the  relief,  but  even  in  the  perma- 
nent cure  of  the  complaint." 

At  page  119,  tlie  author  states  that  the 
following  appear  to  be  the  most  important 
circumstances  which  merit  attention  in  con- 
ducting the  process  of  vaccination  : — 

"The  child  should  be  in  perfect  health, 
and  not  less  tluin  two,  nor  more  than  six 
months  old.  The  lymph  should  be  taken 
from  a  vesicle  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 
It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  insert  six  or 
eight  punctures  in  the  arm,  as  the  system 
is  thereby  more  completely  saturated,  with- 
out any  risk  of  severer  inflammation  ensu- 
ing." 

^  We  are  of  opinion,  that  Dr.  Gregory's 
professional  brethren  will  feel  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  this  grand  discovery  ;  and 
the  least  that  the  Governors  of  the  Vac- 
cine Institution,  who  have  appointed  him 
Physician  to  their  establishment,  can  do,  is 
to  present  him  with  a  handsome  piece  of 
plate.  AVhat  objection  there  can  be  to  vac- 
cination at  any  age,  we  candidly  confess  we 
do  not  know,  nor  why  it  should  be  more  suc- 
cessful at  one  period  than  at  another  ;  and 
that  no  real  objection  does  exist,  we  may  in- 
fer, as  the  Doctor  has  not  had  the  kindness 
to  inform  his  readers  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning he  arrived  at  the  conclnsion.  Surely 
the  Doctor  must  have  been  labouring  under 
a  cachectic  state  both  of  body  and  miud, 
when  he  penned  the  sentence.  The  prac- 
tice of  vaccinating  in  six  or  eight  places  in 
one  arm,  appears  to  us  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  a  barbarous  practice,  more 

*  fitted  to  the  "  dark  ages,"  than  the  present 
enlightened  period.  Where  is  the  sen- 
sible or  tender  parent  wlio  would  suffer  a 


practitioner  to  poke  a  lancet  into  eight  dis- 
tinct places  in  each  aim  1  It  is  also  stated, 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  from  a  vesi- 
cle of  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  Are  we 
to  suppose  from  this  direction,  that  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  matter  be  taken 
from  a  perfect  or  imperfect  vaccine  vesicle  1 
At  page  149,  the  Doctor  says,  that  de- 
lirium marks  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; 
impatience  of  light,  ophthalmia;  lioarse- 
ness,  inflammation  of  the  larynx;  and  dys- 
pna:a,  that  of  the  lungs.  Does  not  the  ouilior 
know  that  these  symptoms  are  common  to 
other  atfcctions  to  which  these  otgans  are 
liable,  besides  inflammation?  In  alluding 
to  the  peculiarities  of  rheumatic  vijlammntlcn 
at  page  163,  the  Doctor  states,  that  il  never 
terminates  in  abscess  ;  there  is  scarcely  an 
apothecary's  apprentice  who  would  not 
have  informed  him,  that  this  assertion  is 
not  quite  correct,  and  if  the  author  will  only 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Ep.  Ivii. 
Art.  '20,  of  Morgagni,  he  will  there  find  a 
case  recorded  in  which  rheumatism  termi- 
nated in  suppuration.  A  similar  case  occurs 
in  the  second  Decad  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mentaries (iv.  198);  and  Dr.  Good  states, 
that  he  has  in  one  or  two  instances  been  s 
witness  to  an  extensive  abscess.*  The  fourth 
character  peculiar  to  rheumatic  inflammation 
is  stated,  that  "  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
for  instance,  are  never  aflfected  in  it."  That 
the  Doctor  is  here  again  incorrect,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  and  we  adduce 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Scudamore,  who  says, 
that  the  dura  mater,  in  some  instances,  be- 
comes the  seat  of  inflammation  under  acute 
rheumatism,  t  We  remember  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  eflfusion,  and  the  event  was  quickly 
fatal ;  it  was  under  circumstances  of  pre- 
vious quick  transferrence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  limbs  from  one  part  to  another  ; 


*  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  605, 
'2d  edition. 

t  Scudamore  on  Gout  imd  Rheumatismj 
pp. 360. 
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but  the  inflammation  of  the  limbs  did  not 
cease  with  this  new  action  of  the  brain.  The 
patient  was  a  young  lady  of  delicate  consti- 
tution, aged  fifteen.  Dr.  Gregory  says, 
iu  another  place,  that  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  certain  drugs, 
which  have  comparatively  little  effect  upon 
common  inflammation ;  colchicum,  for  in- 
stance, mercury  and  opium.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  this  statement  is 
absurd  ;  the  three  medicines  here  pointed 
out  are,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  we  are 
in  possession  of  for  subduing  inflammation. 

We  must  here  terminate  our  notice  of 
tills  work,  as  it  would  be  botli  painful  and 
tiresome  to  point  out  the  errors  and  con- 
tradictions that  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  page.  The  work  is,  in  every  respect, 
inferior  to  Cullen's  ''  First  Lines,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  just  pub- 
lished by  Underwood,  and  also  to  the 
"  Nosological  Practice  of  Physic,"  of  Dr. 
Dawson. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet, 

Sin, — Should  you  deem  "  a  novel  theory" 
deserving  of  a  niche  in  your  respectable  co- 
lumns, an  insertion  of  it  will  oblige  a  first 
subscriber,  and  one  who  ventures  to  sub- 
scribe himself 

Much  yours, 

W.  HoRSLEY. 

Nortli  Shield.?,  June  1823. 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  reruin  cognoscere  causas." 

The  subsequent  remarks  and  observa- 
tions may  si-rve  to  awaken  inquiry,  should 
thev  fail  to  inspire  conviction. 

'llie  term  "  hydrophobia"  is  unscienti- 
fically iippUed  to  this  aflSiction,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  canine  species,  though  I 
contend,  and  reasonably  it  is  presumed,  for 
its  mental  origin,  and  am  borne  out  by  a 
case  treated,  unsuccessfully  as  usual,  at  St. 
Bartliolomew's  Hospital.  I  advert  to  its 
pathology  and  treatment. 

The  muscles  of  deglutition,  the  obvious 
seat  of  affection,  that  is,  of  functional  de- 
rangement merely,  it  must  be  had  in  re- 
membrance, are  voluutary  muscles,  and  such 


muscles,  when  not  organically  affected,  aro 
obedient  to  will. 

What  are  the  chief  of  our  hysterical  and 
epileptical  affections  but  the  derangement 
of  voluntary  motion?  and  do  not  they,  as 
experience  hath  taught  us,  depend  greatly, 
yea,  much  indeed,  upon  mind"?  It  is  true, 
a  predisposition  of  brain  itself  is  essential 
to  the  origin  of  them,  but  the  passions,  (in 
other  words,  "  mind,")  I  affirm,  prove  one 
of  the  most  powerfully  exciting  causes  of 
both  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases. 

It  is  the  summit  of  credulity,  therefore, 
to  believe,  that  muscles,  hitherto  perform- 
ing their  proper  functions  at  some  time,  so 
very  remote  from  the  supposed  seat  of 
infection,  (I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  bitten 
part,)  nay,  those  even  at  the  very  moment 
free  from  organical  impediment,  could  pos- 
sibly be  influenced  through  any  other  me- 
dium save  that  of  mind. 

With  every  due  deference,  then,  to  the 
profession  and  the  public,  I  maintain,  in 
consonance  with  sound  pathology  and  the 
records  of  experience,  and  would  imjiress  it 
forcibly  upon  the  practitioner's  mind — that 
the  treatment  of  "  hydrophobia,"  whether 
by  cautery,  actual  or  potential,  or  by  inci- 
sion, cannot  possibly  prove  beneficial  to  the 
patient,  seeing  that  the  excitement  (cere- 
bral) to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  nervous  and  muscular  energy 
consequent  thereupon,  must  necessarily, 
not  unfrequently,  at  least,  defeat  the  inten- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  opium,  which  has  been 
administered  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  soothed,  nor  the  morbid  excitement 
subdued,  by  narcotics,  which  never  fail  to 
derange  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  and, 
if  persisted  in,  ultimately  to  conduce  to  its 
organic  affection.  It  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, moreover,  that  excretion,  the  intesti- 
nal in  particular,  suffers  materially  from  the 
abuse  of  opium,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a 
third  of  our  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  are  brought  about  by  the  use  or  abuse 
of  this  medicine. 

Neither  are  profuse  bleedings  likely  to 
profit  any  thing,  the  derangement  being 
more  spasmodic  than  vascular,  (as  aflfections 
from  mental  excitement,  generally  speaking, 
are,)  more  mental  than  corporeal,  and  more 
functional  than  organic. 

The  case  of  "  hydrophobia,"  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  is  detailed  in  an  excellent 
periodical  of  the  present  day,  "  No  150  of 
The  Lancet,"  and,  dispassionately  con- 
sidered, is  of  peculiar  professional  and  pub- 
lic interest.  It  teaches  us  the  pathology  of 
"  hydrophobia,"  and  demonstrates,  as  here- 
tofore, the  inefficacy  of  opium. 

In  this  calamitous  case,  there  was  no  ob- 
ject for  the  cautery  or  iacisiqn,  for  the  pa« 
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tient  only  supposed  lie  had  been  bitten,  and 
the  dog,  though  reputed,  was  never  proved 
to  have  been  mad;  the  animal,  I  mean, 
that  had  merely  licked  a  part,  which  was 
believed  to  be  infected.  Predisposition 
of  brain,  however,  and  durable  impres- 
sions of  mind,  served  to  excite  a  pa- 
roxysm (the  attention,  be  it  observed,  di- 
rected forcibly  to  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion,) and  he  expired  under  the  calamity,  in 
spite  of  large  and  repeated  doses  of  lauda- 
num. Dissection,  after  death,  as  might 
Isave  been  expected,  threw  no  light  what- 
ever on  the  malady,  and  served  but  to  con- 
firm the  oj)inions  I  have  ventured  to  enter- 
tain of  it.  To  be  brief — if  wounds  or  ulcers 
prevail  under  such  circumstances,  treat 
them  })romptlj',  as  of  other  origin,  regard 
being  had  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  in- 
flammation, the  secretion  and  freedom  ef 
the  alimentary  passages,  and,  moreover, 
fortify  the  mind  against  undue  mental  im- 
pressions, and  suggest  an  appropriate  regi- 
men, and,  generally  speaking,  I  would  gua- 
rjjntee  the  convalescence  of  the  patient. 

"  Virtus  in  actione  consi&tit." 


IIBRARY    AT    ST.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  set  your  readers  right 
with  respect  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
library  at  this  Hospital. 

One  of  your  Correspondents,  in  a  letter 
inserted  in  the  last  number  of  your  publica- 
tion, insinuates,  that  a  "  borougli  pupil"  is 
prevented  from  subscribing  to  our  library 
unless  he  have  previously  entered  to  the 
Hospital. 

Now,  Sir,  no  pupil,  whatever  school  he 
may  belong  to,  is  prevented  from  becoming 
a  subscriber,  nor  indeed  is  any  person  ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  pupils  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  are  considered  subscri- 
bers for  a  more  unlimited  term  thpn  others, 
for  the  same  amount  of  subscription  ;  of 
course  the  subscriptions  may  be  renewed 
annually,  by  pupils  not  attached  to  the  hos- 
pital practice  or  lectures. 

With  respect  to  what  is  said  by  your  cor- 
respondent   in    tlie   same   sentence,    about 
picking  pockets,  there  is  so  much  ignorance, 
illiberality,  and  nonsense,   displayed,  that 
it  requires  no  further  comment. 
1  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
H.  Meymott, 
Librarian  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
•      July  6,  1828. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


CARCINOMATOUS    ULCERATION  OF    THE    LEFT 
THUMB,       WITH       ENLARGED      AXILLARV 

GLANDS — AMPUTATION    OF    THE    HAND 

SUBSEQUENT       REMOVAL      OF       THE     DIS- 
EASE   IN    THE    AXILLA. 

Read  Fuller,  aet.  55,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  July  12,  1827,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  patient  has  always 
been  employed  as  a  labourer,  in  Sussex, 
living  regularly,  and  enjoying  good  health. 
About  sixteen  months  since  a  seedy  wart, 
situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  thumb,  and 
similar  to  some  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  hand,  inflamed,  swelled,  and, 
as  he  says,  festered,  and  afterwards  dis- 
charged a  thin  watery  fluid.  It  slowly  in- 
creased, being  rubbed  and  irritated  in  ilia 
course  of  his  ordinary  occupations,  and  had 
attained  the  size  of  an  egg  three  months 
before  his  admission,  being,  at  that  time, 
free  from  pain,  and  not  ulcerated.  A  neigh- 
bour, who  had  been  a  servant  in  some  hos- 
pital, had  applied  caustic  to  it  every  morn- 
ing for  a  month,  since  which  the  part  has 
ulcerated  ;  the  patient,  however,  does  not 
think  the  disease  grew  worse  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  caustic.  He  applied  to  a 
surgeon,  who  gave  him  a  wash,  under  the 
use  of  which  it  grew  worse,  and  became 
painful ;  since  that  he  has  discontinued  his 
work,  but  the  disease  has  been  gradually 
increasing. 

July  1'2.  The  disease  now  covers  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb,  (the  first  metacarpal 
bone  of  some  anatomists,)  and  the  joint  be- 
tween it  and  the  second  phalanx,  stopping 
a  little  short  of  the  carpal  extremity  of  the 
radius  ;  it  occupies  one  half  of  the  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  forefinger.  It  consists 
of  a  red,  hard,  uneven,  and  tuberculated 
swelling  of  the  skin,  partially  ulcerated  on 
the  surface,  and  immoveably  fixed  by  a 
hardened  base  on  the  subjacent  parts. 
There  are  several  excoriations  in  this  in- 
durated mass,  about  equal  in  size  to  a  six- 
pence or  shilling :  some  of  these  are  ulce- 
rations, with  a  clean  red  surface,  but  no 
granulations,  eating  into  the  part,  and 
forming  rather  deep  holes,  with  sharp  abrupt 
edges  ;  others  have  a  fibrous  warty  charac- 
ter. AH  of  them  discharge  a  thin  yellowish 
clear  ichor,  with  a  very  peculiar  odour. 
The  edge  of  the  mass  is  tuberculated,  and 
the  disease  extends  by  the  successive  ulce- 
ration of  these  tubercles,  which  enlarge, 
become  soft,  and  then  form  fresh  excava- 
tions. The  integuments  are  red,  hard,  and 
I  fixed,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  active  dis- 
I  ease ;  the  radial  artery  of  the  affected  hand 
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pulsates  more  strongly,  and  feels  stronger 
and  fuller  than  that  of  the  opposite  side  ;  the 
forearm  and  ami  are  unatfected,  but  the 
axilla  presents  an  enlargement  equal  in  size 
to   a   pigeon's   egg,  rather  soft,   moveable, 


in  the  axilla  was  in  the  same  elate.  Ilead- 
ach,  thirst,  white  tongue,  and  Ic^ss  of  appe- 
tite, accompanied  this  change.  The  fumi- 
gation was  immediately  discontinued,  and 
the  application  of  leeches  resorted  to,  with 


free  from  pain,  and  without  any  discoloura-  i  aperient  and  saline  medicines,  under  which 
tion  of  theskin.  The  patient  considers  that '  the  local  intlammation  and  fever  have  now 
this  swelling  has  no  connexion  with  the !  nearly  subsided.  The  disparitj'  between 
disease  of  the  thumb,  and  represents  that  [  the  two  radial  arteries  continues  as  at  first 
the   tumour  has   existed  for    many    years.  I  observed. 

He  has  a  sallow  and  rather  unhealthy  ap-  j  18.  The  inflammation  excited  by  the 
pearance,  with  a  wliite  tongue,  and  some  fumigation  having  entirely  ceased,  the  hand 
feverishness,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  was  amputated  at  the  wrist-joint.  A  small 
fatigue  of  his  journej"-,  stating  that  he  had  i  narrow  catlin  was  thrust  through  tiie  soft 
been  previously  in  good  health,  although  parts  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  from  the  sty- 
suffering  great  pain  in  the  part,  especially  '  loid  process  of  the  radius  to  that  of  the 
at  night.  Mr.  Lawrence  regarded  the  case  ulna ;  it  was  then  carried  downwards,  and 
as  a  well-marked  instance  of  carcinomatous  brought  out,  so   as  to  make  a  small  semi- 


ulceration,  and  pointed  out  the  tubercular 
induration,  the  peculiar  character  of  tlie 
ulcerations,  the  tliin  ichorous  and  foetid  dis- 
charge, and  the  severe  ]>ain,  as  clear  proofs 


circular  flap  ;  the  joint  was  immediately  cut 
into,  and  the  hand  disarticulated.  The  catlia 
was  then  passed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  joint,  from  the  styloid 


of  its  malignant  nature.     He  was  decidedly  ;  process  of  the  ulna  to  tliat  of  the  radius,  so 


of  opinion  that  amputation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, when  the  health  had  been  brought 
into  a  better  state  by  suitable  treatment. 
He  observed  that  the  history  given  by  the 
patient  rendered  the  character  of  the  axillary 
tumour  doubtful,  and  that  it  must,  therefore, 
be  left  to  itself  at  present. 

3  3.  Ten  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  part, 
and  afterwards  bread  poultice.  A  dose 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  followed  by  the  com- 
pound senna  draught. 

14.  'I"he  inflammation,  which  was  con- 
siderable at  the  time  of  admission,  is  much 
diminished,  and  trie  severe  paiu  lessened 
by  the  leeches  and  other  means. 

18.  'I'be  leeches  have  been  twice  repeat- 
ed, with  much  diminution  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  pain,  and  the  health  is  improved. 
The  operation  was  to  have  been  performed 
to-day  ;  all  who  had  seen  ,the  disease,  con- 
curring with  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  opinion 
of  its  necessity.  But  one  of  his  colleagues 
thought  that  the  affection  might  give  way 
to  rest,  and  a  mild  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
Mr.  Lawrence  therefore  did  not  operate, 
but  directed  a  repetition  of 'the  leeches  and 
poultice,  with  mild  alterative  and  aperient 
medicine. 

August  10.  When  these  had  been  em 
ployed  for  a  week,  or  ten  days,  witliout  any 
advantage,  the  question  of  amputation  was 
again  considered,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  cinnabar  fumigation  might  be  tried  with 
advantage.  This  was  used  twice  a-day  for 
some  days,  when  violent  inflammation,  witl 
considerable  swelling,  deep  redness  and 
severe  pain  came  on  in  the  part,  and  extend 
ed  nearly  over  the  whole  hand  :  red  lines 
extended  from  the  inflamed  part  to  the 
axillary  tumour,  which  became  twice  its 
original  size  ;  the  entire  forearm  and  arm 
were  very  hot  and  painful,  aad  the  swelling 


as  to  make  a  second  flap  similar  to  the 
former,  when  another  stroke  of  the  instru- 
ment separated  the  hand  completely.  The 
articular  cartilage  was  removed  from  the 
carpal  extremity  of  the  radius.  The  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  were  tied  ;  there  was 
bleeding  from  a  great  number  of  small 
points,  but  it  ceased  after  the  dressing  of 
the  wound.  The  edges  were  approximated 
by  adhesive  straps,  no  other  covering  or 
bandage  being  employed,  and  the  whole 
forearm  was  kept  constantly  covered  by  a 
cold  damp  cloth. 

aO.  Dressings  removed ;  wound  united 
by  adhesion  in  its  whole  length. 

22.  Slight  redness  of  the  skin  around  the 
wound,  general  slight  swelling  of  the  fore- 
arm, witli  fullness  of  the  veins,  and  heat. 
Twenty-four  leeches  ;  poultice  to  the  wound ; 
cold  cloths  to  the  limb  ;  opening  medicine. 

28.  Copious  bleeding  was  produced  by 
the  leeches,  which  removed  the  redness  and 
heat ;  the  wound  has  partially  re-opened ; 
the  case  is  now  proceeding  favourably. 

September  20.  Leeches  have  been  applied 
about  half  a  dozen  times,  in  consequence  of 
swelling,  and  slight  redness  and  pain  of  the 
stump  and  forearm  generally.  The  wound 
has  been  completely  united  for  some  time. 
The  stump  is  swollen,  reddish,  and  painful 
on  pressure  ;  the  forearm  and  elbow  are 
stiff".  The  axillary  tumour  is  much  dimi- 
nished. At  the  end  of  the  month,  he  was 
discharged. 

After  the  diseased  part  had  been  injected, 
and  left  a  few  days  in  spirits,  the  swelling 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  disease 
then  seemed  merely  an  irregularly  ulcerated 
and  warty  state  of  the  skin.  It  involved 
the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  at  its  centre, 
and  the  bone  was  rough,  the  periosteum 
being  partially  loosened.    At  the  circum- 
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ference,  the  disease  did  not  extend  below 
the  skin  ;  the  adipose  tissue  and  muscles 
were  quite  natural. 

On  the  face,  neck,  and  trunk,  there  are  a 
few  cutaneous  growths,  small,  and  of  a 
warty  character. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1828,  the  patient 
returned  to  the  hospital ;  the  swelling  in  the 
axilla  having  gradually  increased  in  size, 
and,  of  late,  become  so  extremely  painful 
as  to  deprive  him  of  rest. 

The  left  axilla  is  now  occupied  by  a  large 
circumscribed  prominent  tumour,  having  a 
firm  elastic  feel,  with  an  uneven  irregular 
surface  ;  it  is  slightly  moveable  on  the  sub- 
jacent parts,  but  lirmly  adherent  to  the  skin 
covering  it,  wliich  is  rendered  tliin,  smooth, 
and  shining,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  its 
upper  part  extends  deep  into  the  axilla, 
and  the  linger  cannot  be  passed  above  it ;  j 
the  glands  above  the  clavicle  are  not  en- 
larged. His  Le:ilth  is  much  impaired  ;  with 
white  tongue  and  slight  fevenshness.  i\Ir. 
Lawrence  observed,  that  wlicn  the  patient  i 
was  in  tlie  hospital  before,  there  was  some 
doubt  us  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  axillary 
tumour,  on  account  of  tlie  histor}-  which  llie 
patient  had  given  of  it,  and  it  was  thouglit 
proper  not  to  interfere  with  it.  'i'he  subse- 
quent progress  and  character  of  the  tumour 
now  rendered  it  evident  that  it  was  of  a 
malignant  nature,  and  lie,  therefore,  pro- 
posed its  removal.  IMessrs.  Vincent  and 
Earle  coincided  with  Mr.  Lawrence  in  tliis 
opinion.  After  a  few  days,  the  feverish 
symptoms  subsided  under  the  use  of  aperi- 
ent and  saline  medicine,  and  JNir.  Lnwrence 
performed  tlie  operation.  The  tumour  ex- 
tended deep  into  tlie  axilla,  and  req;;ired  a 
nice  dissection  for  its  removal,  being  closely 
attached  to  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which  Avas  laid  bare  for  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  Tliere  was  slight  bleeding, 
which  required  the  securing  of  two  or  three 
small  vessels  ;  the  wound  was  lightly  dress- 
ed, and  covered  with  a  cold  damp  clotli. 
On  making  a  section  of  the  tumour,  which 
was  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  of 
an  irregular  shape,  it  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  firm  elastic  substance,  of  a  light  grey 
colour,  and  somewhat  fibrous  appearance  : 
portions  of  its  interior  were  softened,  and 
could  be  squeezed  or  pressed  out,  leaving 
irregular  cavities. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  came  on  around 
the  wound,  and  extended  over  the  back  and 
shoulders;  saline  and  aperient  medicines 
were  given,  and  the  affection  subsided;  tlie 
wound  filled  up  with  liealthy  granulations, 
and  cicatrised.  The  patient's  health  be- 
came much  improved,  and  he  left  the  hos- 
pitalJune  2d. 


ST.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


PAHAPLEGIA,  FOLLOWING  HEMIPLEGIA, 
SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  BY  THE  NUX 
VOMICA. 

Thomas  Smelt,  aged  34  years,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Henry's  Ward  on  the  14th  of 
February,  under  the  care  of  Ur.  EUiotson. 
lie  had  been  attacked  a  year  before  with 
hemi])k'gia  of  the  right  side,  which  he  la- 
boured under  for  five  weeks.  From  this 
time,  until  sit  months  before  admission,  he 
continued  to  improve  in  health,  but  having 
the  misfortune  to  fall  down  a  fliglit  of  steps, 
he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  shooting  down  tlie  thighs  and 
groins  ;  to  tliese  svmptoins  was  soon  added 
dysuria.  Finding  himself  becoming  worse 
daily,  he  resolved  to  apply  to  the  llospital, 
wiien  he  was  found  to  have  paraplegi--  of 
the  lower  lialf  of  tlie  body  ;  pain  in  the 
back  ;  great  numbness  and  weakness  in  the 
lower  extremities,  the  numbness  being 
more  considerable  in  the  right ;  the  weak- 
ness in  the  left  extremity,  a  catching  sensa- 
tion in  the  right  leg  ;  he  could  not  walk  at 
all  without  crutches;  was  very  costive,  and 
had  a  quick  pulse. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  moia  was 
had  recourse  to  in  the  loins.  Being  much 
as  before,  on  the  19th,  the  cautery  was  re- 
peated,  and  house  physic  administered. 

On  the  22d,  there  was  judged  to  be  rather 
more  feeling  in  the  parts,  and  the  man  ex- 
pressed a  sense  of  a  t;reater  degree  of  ting- 
ling in  the  foot  and  leg  ;  however,  upon  the 
whole,  there  was  but  little  variation  since 
the  lust  visit.  The  extract  of  mix  vmnica  was 
now  ordered  in  the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  everv  six  hours. 

25.  There  is  evidently  an  improvement, 
the  extremities  being  more  sensible  to  the 
touch.  A  grain  of  the  extract  was  now  or- 
dered three  times  a  day. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  dose  was  in- 
creased to  a  grain  and  a  half  every  eight 
hours  ;  and  from  this  day  the  extent  of  the 
dose  was  enlarged  at  regular  intervals  until 
June  the  Sd,  v/iien  the  state  of  the  parts 
was  greatly  improved,  occasional  tumours 
visiting  the  paits,  and  a  much  greater  power 
to  move  being  present,  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  sensation  manifest  ujion  the  contact 
of  the  finger.  The  pain  in  the  back  was 
also  removed.  The  dose  of  the  extract 
(prepared  in  vacuo)  had  gradually  amounted, 
to  eight  grains  every  six  hours.  After  per- 
severing in  this  till  the  14th  of  the  month, 
the  beneficial  results  were  so  marked  by 
I  the  condition  of  the  patient  generally,  and 
I  more  especially  of  the  local  seat  of  corai 
j  ploiiit,  that  he  was  deemed  iiuite  well. 


DYSENTERY.-  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA. 
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CASE    or    DYSENTEIIY    CURED    BY     THE    SUL- 
PHATE  or    COPPER. 

Hugh  Jones,  aged  38  years,  was  admitted 
into  William's  Ward  on  May  1,'Uh,  iiuder 
the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotsou.  lie  had  had  a 
diarrhcea  for  some  time,  which  had  reduced 
liim  mucli  ;  lie  hccame  worse,  and  .so  conti- 
nued till  his  admission  into  the  Ward,  when 
the  stools,  which  were  loose,  v.hite,  scald- 
ing, and  bloody,  l:ad  been  eight  in  daily 
number  for  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  had  vomited  freijuently ;  there  were  tor- 
mina, tenesmus,  straiiiiiig,  a  furred  tongue, 
and  ijiiick  and  feeble  pulse.  Half  a  tpaiii 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  ordered  three 
times  a  day. 

On  the  1.5th  there  was  no  blood  in  the 
PTaeuations,  of  which  the  daily  number  had 
been  three  since  the  first  risit,  and  these 
were  of  more  natural  consistence,  and  very 
pale;  the  griping  and  straining  were  much 
alleviated,  and  the  pulse  was  not  so  ([uick. 
'1  he  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in- 
creased to  one  grain. 

18.  'I'liere  have  been  two  stools  daily 
since  last  seen,  in  character  much  as  htiore  ; 
the  pain  in  the  bowels  trifling,  the  pulse 
very  weak,  and  the  tongue  more  healtiiy. 
'i"he  patient  observes  that  he  has  not  felt 
80  comfortable  for  some  time  past.  The 
sulphate  of  copper  increased  to  two  grains, 
and  two  pounds  of  strong  beef  tea  ordered 
to  be  taken  daily. 

'22.  Three  motions  have  been  passed 
daily,  which  are  white,  and  of  softer  con- 
sistence than  previously;  otherwise,  how- 
ever, improved.  The  sulphate  of  co))per 
increased  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  and  the  beef 
tea  continued. 

Much  improvement  was  visible  on  the 
iliih,  the  pain  being  almost  entirely  absent ; 
the  stools  more  solid  and  natural  in  number, 
and  the  pulse  much  stronger.  The  man 
from  this  period  grew  better  uj)  to  June  the 
8th,  when  he  again  had  five  or  si.x  stools  in 
the  day ;  but  tvvo  grdus  of  the  sulphate 
of  copper  being  given  three  times  a  day, 
and  arrow  root  and  four  ounces  of  wine  al- 
lowed daily,  in  place  of  the  beef  tea,  he 
rallied  once  more,  and  on  the  19th  there 
was  no  uneasiness  or  j):iin  in  the  abdomen  ; 
the  stools  were  greenish,  but  in  proper  quan- 
tity, the  pulse  was  stronger,  and  the  tongue 
more  healthy.  Sixteen  ounces  of  wine,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  beef  tea,  were  re- 
commended to  be  taken  at  intervals  during 
the  day,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  doses 
of  two  grains  and  a  half.  L'nder  this  regu- 
lated treatment,  the  strength  of  the  man 
was  soon  recovered  ;  no  bad  svmploms  oc- 
curred afterwards,  and  he  was  eventually 
dismissed  quite  well. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


SIMPLE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIDIA,  FOf.- 
LOWED  BY  DELIRIUM  TREMENS,  SUC- 
CESSFULLY     TREATED      BY      MR.    MORGAV. 

Thomas  Bamfield,  aitat.  42,  of  middle 
stature,  was  admitted  into  Accident  \Vard, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Morgan. 

The  patient  stated,  that  in  walking  upon 
the  edge  of  the  pavement,  he  suddenly 
slipped  off,  his  foot  bent  under  him,  and  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  rising.  He  was 
taken  up  and  conveyed  to  the  Hospital, 
where,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia  at 
tlie  usual  sitiiatKjn,  viz.,  about  three  inches 
above  the  tihio  tarsal  articulation.  'J'iie 
fracture  w'as  reduced,  the  limb  put  in  splints 
and  placed  on  the  heel. 

At  the  time  of  admissicm,  his  manner 
was  observed  to  he  hurried,  and  his  mus- 
cular motions  tremulous,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly sensible.  The  countenance  was  pallid, 
his  eye  (juick  and  bright,  and  the  pupils 
weremucii  contracted.  The  pulse  was  small 
and  quick,  the  tongue  furred  and  white. 
'{  he  bowels  were  irregular,  and  the  appetite 
depraved,  'i'he  muscles  were  exceedingly 
flaccid.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
for  some  years  past  a  hard  drinker,  and 
liad  been  in  a  morbidly  irritable  state  of 
health  for  some  time,  being  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  walking  about  in  the  night  in  a 
state  of  delirium. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  hours  after  ad- 
mission, the  effects  of  his  intemperate 
habits  were  observable  ;  he  became  hot  and 
feverish,  and  furiousl}'  delirous;  so  much  so 
as  to  get  out  of  bed  and  walk  with  the  splints 
about  his  leg.  He  complained  of  tightness 
in  the  head.  The  pulse  became  small  and 
excessively  quick ;  the  bowels  were  fre- 
quently disturbed ;  the  tongue  was  furred  ; 
the  eye  suffused  and  red  ;  the  pupil  still 
more  contracted  ;  the  countenance  flushed 
and  wild.  He  became  excessively  tremu- 
lous, and  was  constantly  muttering  and 
talking  incoherently.  There  was  some  in- 
crease of  heat  in  the  scalp. 

Ordered  to  take  two  ounces  of  the  julep 
of  ammonia,  with  four  drops  of  Battley's 
nostrum,  every  four  hours.  He  was  put  on 
middle  diet. 

22  and  23.  He  has  passed  two  restless 
nights,  having  managed  to  unbuckle  the 
straps  with  which  he  was  confined,  and 
again  endeavoured  to  walk.  He  is,  however, 
less  feverish,  and  is  not  quite  so  tremulous. 
The  tongue  is  less  furred,  and  the  velocity 
of  tliB  pulse  has  Bom<(wbat  abfcted.  The 
pupils  are  still  much  contracted,  but  the 
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eyes  are  less  suffused.  Continue  the 
remedies. 

24.  Slept  a  good  deal  last  night ;  and  there 
is  a  visible  abatement  of  all  his  symptoms. 

!2.i  and  26.  He  is  decidedly  improved  ; 
liavinf^  slept  tolerably  the  last  two  nights, 
and  though  still  deiiious,  is  much  less  so 
than  he  was.  His  manner  to-day  is  less 
liurried  ;  the  pulse  is  slower  and  fuller  ;  the 
appetite  is  improved,  and  the  bowels  are 
regular.  'J'he  pupils  still  remain  much  con- 
tracted. Ordered  to  continue  the  medicines, 
witli  the  addition  of  twenty  minims  oj  the  tinc- 
ture of  hop  to  each  dose. 

So.  He  has  been  progressively  improv- 
ing since  tlie  last  report,  and  has  had  no  de- 
lirum  at  night  since  the  2.">th,  until  last 
night,  when  he  awoke  in  great  affright, 
crying  out  that  his  bed  was  on  fire,  and  he 
was  with  difficulty  pacified.  The  appetite 
is  now  good,  the  bowels  are  regular,  the 
tongue  is  clean.  The  pulse  is  fuller  and 
softer.  The  skin  cool,  and  there  is  no  pain 
in  the  head.  Ordered  to  continue  the  me- 
dicines every  six  hours. 

July  7.  The  patient,  in  respect  to  his 
general  health,  is  quite  well,  having  had  no 
return  of  the  cerebral  disturbance.  He  is 
perfectly  sensible,  and  answers  correctly 
■whatever  questions  are  put  to  him.  The 
leg  is  going  on  well. 


OPERATION  UPON  THE  VAS  DEFERENS,  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CASTRATION,  IN  A  CASE 
or  DISEASE  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

Mr.  Key,  on  Tuesday  last,  performed  the 
operation  of  excisiug  a  portion  of  the  vas 
deferens  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  testicle, 
which  had  resisted  various  remedial  means, 
and  in  which  otherwise  castration  would 
Lave  been  performed. 

The  experiments  recently  instituted  upon 
animals,  by  Air.  Lambert,  on  this  subject, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  a  paper  read 
by  that  gentleman  before  the  London  Me- 
dical Society,  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  will  doubtless  lead  to  some  beneficial 
practical  result  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  testicle  in  the  human  subject.  We 
shall  carefully  attend  to  the  result  of  the 
case  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Key  ;  but  we 
may  here  remark,  that  the  operation  has 
already  been  successfully  performed  in  Ger- 
many, although  we  are  not  aware  that  it  had 
previously  been  done  in  this  country. 


AN    EFFECT    OF     THE     LATE     EXHIBITION     OF 
THE    "    FIT    AND    CAPABLE." 

On  Monday,  whilst  Mr.  Key  was  visiting 
a  patient  with  strictured  urethra,  in  Corne- 
lius' \\ard,  he  proposed  to  him  the  opera- 
tion of  dilating  it.    As  soon  as  the  words 


were  uttered,  the  man  looked  up  in  eager 
haste,  and  inquired /ee/Jno-/i/,  "  Well,  but  J\Ir. 
Key,  can  you  promise  to  do  it  safely  for  me  1" 
"  Why,"  said  the  senior  surgeon  with  some 
confusion,  "  wliy,  as  far  as  that  goes,  1  can 
promise  to  do  it  with  safety  for  you." 


DISLOCATION    OF    THE    HEAD    OF    THE  FEMUR 
UPON   THE   DORSUM    ILII. 

Thomas  Jennings,  aged  24  years,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Henry's  AVard  on  Sunday  last, 
with  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  It  had  been 
occasioned  by  his  tripping  backwards  whilst 
in  the  act  of  running.  At  the  time  he  was 
brought  in,  he  was  in  a  state  very  favourable 
to  the  reduction,  being  nearly  in  a  state  of 
syncope.  By  the  application  of  the  pulleys 
at  this  juncture,  the  dislocation  was  replaced 
almost  immediately,  and  leeches  afterwards 
having  been  used,  tlie  man  appears  doing 
very  well. 


FRACTURE    OF    THE    LOWER    JAW. 

Joseph  Roley,  a  hearty  yowng  man,  was 
brought  into  William's  Ward  on  Monday, 
in  an  exhausted  condition,  having  fallen 
throuo'h  a  sky-light  1^  or  14  feet,  with  his 
chin  towards  the  ground.  On  examination, 
a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  direction 
of  the  symphysis,  was  distinctly  ascertained. 
The  lateral  halves  of  the  bone  were  exten- 
sively moveable  upon  each  other,  and  two 
or  three  teeth  immediately  near  the  injury 
were  displaced  from  the  sockets.  The 
dresser,  Mr.  Meymott,  very  neatly  adjusted 
tlie  somewhat  separated  sides  of  the  jaw, 
and  retained  them  in  position  by  means  of  a 
thin  wire  passed  round  the  remaining  front 
teeth  on  eaeh  side  of  the  fracture,  and  hav- 
ing its  extremities  twisted  together.  He 
then  applied  a  pasteboard  splint  under  the 
jaw,  and  a  bandage  over  this ;  placing,  at 
the  same  time,  portions  of  cork  between  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw,  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment consequent  upon  closure  of  the  mouth. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


SMALL  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SCALP,  FOLLOWED 
BV  ERYSIPELATOUS  INFLAMMATION,  AND 
SLOUGHING    OF    THE    FASCIA.     / 

I'liE  following  is  a  well-marked  instance  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration  taking  place 
in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scalp,  subse- 
quent to  a  slight  injury,  constituting,  in 
fact,  what  is  called  erysipelas  of  the  scalp. 

George  A'ickers,  atat.  40,  admitted  into 
this  hospital  on  the  2()th  of  May,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  on  account  of  injury  of 
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the  scalp.  States  that  about  n  week  ago 
he  fell  from  a  window,  and  struck  his  head 
upon  a  stone,  which  occasioned  a  small 
wound  in  the  scalp;  he  was  picked  up  in- 
sensible, but,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  recover- 
ed, and  the  wound  not  being'  troublesome  to 
him,  he  did  not  pay  attention  to  it ;  in  a 
few  days,  however,  it  became  -very  much 
swollen  and  very  painful,  and  he  then  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  this  hospital,  and  was 
taken  in.  Upon  examination,  there  was 
found  to  be  a  wound  of  the  scalp  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  head  near 
the  union  of  the  parietal  bones,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  The  hair  ibeing- 
shaved,  a  linseed  poultice  was  applied  to 
the  head  ;  the  inflammation  had  extended 
completely  over  the  head,  neck,  and  face, 
which  appeared  to  be  immensely  swollen, 
attended  with  redness,  and  an  increase  of 
lieat  throughout  the  body  ;  the  parts  were 
also  very  tender  upon  pressure,  and  occa- 
sioned him  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  pulse 
was  quick  and  hard  ;  the  tongue  furred ; 
bowels  not  very  regular ;  he  was  therefore 
ordered  to  take  six  grains  of  calomel,  and 
extract  of  colocy»-.th  four  grains,  directly, 
which  opening  medicine  was  given  through- 
out the  disease,  whenever  his  bowels  were 
not  freely  open.  The  following  draught  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

Musk,  four  grains ; 

Carbonate  iif  ammonia ,  four  grains  ; 

Camphor  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

May  28.  We  saw  him  this  morning  ;  un- 
favourable symptoms  had  come  on  in  the 
night,  the  inflammation  had  become  worse, 
the  tumefaction  had  greatly  increased,  and 
the  parts  ulcerated  round  the  wound  were 
very  red.  When  asked  a  question,  lie 
answered  very  incoherently,  and  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  persons  around  him. 
Pulse  to  day  60. 

29.  Does  not  sleep  at  night ;  continues 
to  take  the  medicine  which  was  ordered  for 
him  on  the  26th  ;  the  delirium  is  greatly  in- 
creased, so  much  so,  that  a  person  is  ob- 
liged to  sit  by  him  to  keep  him  in  bed  ;  the 
right  side  of  his  face  appears  to  be  more  in- 
flamed than  the  other  ;  the  purgative  medi- 
cine, which  was  first  ordered,  betakes  occa- 
sionally ;  his  pulse  to-day  is  about  95,  and 
rather  hard. 

oO.  He  appears  to  be  mucli  in  the  same 
state  as  yesterday  ;  the  delirium  still  con- 
tinues. He  was  ordered  to  omit  the  former 
medicine,  and  to  take  two  spoonfuls  of  the 
lollowiug  mixture  every  four  hours  : 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,   ten 

drachms  ; 
Camphoi-  mixture,  six  ounces  ; 

the  head  to  be  bathed  with  hot  fomenta- 
ttouS, 


31.  He  is  rather  better  to  day  ;  the  in- 
flammation has  considerably  abated;  at  in- 
tervals his  senses  return,  and  he  then  an- 
swers questions  very  correctly.  Pulse  con- 
tinues the  same  as  yesterday. 

June  1.  The  erysipelatous  inflammation 
continues  to  abate  ;  there  are  evidently  se- 
veral small  abscesses  forming  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head  and  face,  which  occasion 
him  considerable  pain  ;  his  tongue  ap]teavs 
rather  furred,  and  he  complains  greatly  of 
thirst. 

2.  Mr.  Guthrie  opened  a  large  abscess 
wliich  had  formed  upon  the  right  cheek, 
from  which  exuded  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pus  tinged  with  blood  ;  the  eyelids  were 
greatly  swollen,  so  much  so,  that  he  could 
not  see.  Mr.  Guthrie  made  several  inci- 
sions in  them,  which  greatly  relieved  the 
tumefaction.  His  medicine  was  changed  to 
day  to  the  following  tonic  : — 

Saljihate  of  qnina,  16  grains  ; 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,   10  drops  ; 

Jnfuiion  of  roses,    Bounces; 
two  table  spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours. 

5.  The  abscess  which  was  opened  on  the 
2nd,  has  begun  to  slougl),  and  discharges 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  Several 
other  small  abscesses,  which  were  ojiened 
on  the  right  side,  are  going  on  very  well. 

7.  Complains  that  his  mouth  is  very  sore  ; 
was  told  to  use  the  following  wash  fre- 
quently to  it:  —  chloride  of  soda,  three 
drachms ;  water,  eight  ounces.  He  is 
greatly  improved  in  his  general  health,  and 
is  becoming  stronger,  and  his  appetite  is  re- 
turning;  he  is  now  allowed  a  pint  of  wine 
and  porter  daily.     Pulse  62. 

9.  The  wound  of  the  scalp  is  very  nearly 
well ;  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  has  en- 
tirely ceased  since  the  incisions  were 
made  ;  the  abscess  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  cheek,  has  completely 
sloughed  away  a  portion  of  the  temporal  fas- 
cia, and  exposed  a  portion  of  the  temporal 
muscle;  in  other  jespects,  he  is  going  on 
exceedingly  well.  Pulse  to-day  about  7b, 
and  rather  strong. 

From  the  date  of  the  former  report  to  the 
2Uth,  the  patient  has  continued  in  nearly 
the  same  state.  To-day,  he  has  »  sliglit 
return  of  erysipelas,  which  has  attacked 
his  left  cheek,  merely  attributed  to  the  ge- 
nerous diet  that  he  has  lately  been  allowed  ; 
he  was  told  to  discontinue  the  wine  and  the 
porter,  and  apply  a  spirit  lotion  to  the  face, 
and  to  take  some  cathartic  medicine  every 
two  hours,  till  his  bowels  have  been  freely 
opened.     Pulse  120. 

23.  The  inflammation  has  extended  itself 
over  the  other  side  of  the  face,  and  partly 
over  the  head  ;  told  to  continue  the  lotion 
aad  the  purgative  mediciue ;  the  abscess  ia 
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now  pretty  dean,  and  appears  ve.ry  healthy ; 
it  is  di-essed  with  simple   dressing.     Pulse 

27.  The  erysipelas  has  entirely  abated  ; 
lie  is  now  allowed  his  wine  and  porter 
daily  ;  he  is  gradually  getting  his  strength, 
and  the  abscesses  are  healing  very  fast. 


ST.   GEORGE'S    HOSPITAL. 


FRACTURE    OF    THE    CRANIUM,    WITH    DE- 
PRESSION. 

W.  MiDDLETON,  aged  40.  This  patient 
was  admitted  May  olst,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Brodie.  It  ai)pears  that  the  patient 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  with  an 
axe,  nearly  four  hours  before  he  was  brought 
here.  There  is  a  wound,  nearly  four  inches 
long,  directly  over  the  sagittal  suture, 
immediately  communicating-  with  this  there 
is  a  fracture  of  tiie  cranium,  with  depres- 
sion ;  the  depth  of  the  depression  is  about 
half  an  inch,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  oc- 
curring about  the  situation  of  the  longitudi- 
nal sinus.  'I'liere  are  twoothcr  scalp  wounds, 
but  they  are  trifling,  and  in  neither  is  the 
skull  in  the  least  ex])osed  ;  the  lower  jaw 
is  fractured  on  the  left  side.  The  mau  was 
stunned  when  brought  into  the  hospital.  The 
cold  lotion  was  applied  to  the  head,  and  his 
wounds  were  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster  ; 
four  grains  of  calomel,  with  lo  of  jalap,  were 
given,  and  the  senna  draught.  Wlien  we 
saw  him  it  was  about  half  past  one  ;  the 
bowels  had  then  been  acted  on  ;  his  jjulse 
was  under  80,  but  rather  full  ;  no  pain  in 
the  head. 

June  1.  The  trephine  was  applied  yester- 
day, and  the  depressed  portion  of  bone 
elevated,  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was 
\ery  much  fractured  ;  sound  sleep  during  the 
night,  his  pulse  is  natijral,  the  tongue 
furred,  his  bowels  have  been  opened.  To- 
day he  complains  of  some  pain  in  the  head  ; 
lie  has  vomited,  and  there  was  a  slight 
shivering  previous  to  the  appearance  ot 
these  symptoms;  pulse  110,  and  hard  ;  his 
bowels  are  ojien  ;    bled  to  g.^vi. 

2.  Pain  in  the  head  materially  diminished; 
pulse  returning  to  its  natural  standard  ; 
tongue*  rather  furred,  but  not  particularly 
dry.  Saline  purging  medicine,  with  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  drojjs  of  anlinionial  wine, 
during  the  night ;  tlie  Kpsom  salt  in  the 
medicine  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued, 
it  had  operated  rather  freely.    , 

4.  \  esierday  his  bowels  being  again  con- 
stipated, he  took  four  grains  of  calomel,  and 
the  senna  draught ;  which,  after  arepetition 
of  the  latter,  had  the  proper  effect ;  pulse 
lo-day  ia  a  little  on  the  rise,  aad  some  tri- 


fling pain  in  the  head  ;  he  lost  a  few  ounces 
of  blood,  which  was  a  little  inflamed. 

6.  There  is  now  no  pain  in  the  head  ;  the, 
pulse  is  rather  low;  but  the  patient  is  on 
the  whole  still  doing  well.  From  this  date 
the  patient  has  been  gradually  getting  well, 
and  he  may  now  be  regarded  as  cured. 


HOSPICE  DE  PERFECTIONNEMENT. 


ULCER    OF  THE    LEG,    TREATED    BY    EXCISION 
OF    THE    VENA    SAl'HENA    INTERNA. 

We  have  promised  our  readers  to  let  no 
opportunity  pass  of  dissipating  the  doubts 
which  exist  on  the  efhcacy  of  the  operation 
performed  on  the  vena  saphena  for  the  cure 
of  ulcers  and  varices  of  the  leg.  For  some 
time  these  operations  have  been  performed 
at  the  Piti6  ;  the  patients  on  whom  the  trial 
has  heen  made  have  returned  into  the  same, 
or  other  hospitals,  with  a  relapse  of  their 
complaint.  At  No.  3,  in  Saint  Elizabeth's 
ward,  there  is  a  woman  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for 
an  extens  ve  ulcer  of  the  leg,  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Bougor.  Beclard  had  formerly 
removed  from  the  same  person  a  portion  of 
the  vena  saphena  interna,  a  little  below  the 
knee,  in  order  to  efi'ect  the  cicatrisation 
of  an  old  ulcer,  which  occupied  all  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  lower  third  of  the  left 
leg.  1 1  was  not  a  varicose  ulcer,  but  super- 
ficiiil,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  general 
derangement,  and  sometimes  very  acute  pain. 
On  the  edge  of  the  wound  there  was  no  en- 
largement of  the  vessel,  simply  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg  their  were  a  few  vari- 
cose veins.  Beclard  operated  on  this  pa- 
tient more  than  four  years  ago,  and  she  was 
benefited  for  some  time  by  the  operation, 
and  the  wound  cicatrised.  But  six  months 
had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  cicatrix  gave 
way,  and  the  ulcer  returned  as  large  as 
before.  The  patient  was  then  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  and  from  that 
time  she  has  had  several  relapses,  and  has 
been  cured  in  different  hospitals  by  opposite 
plans  of  treatment. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1828,  she  entered 
into  this  hos])ital,  with  a  very  large  ulcer, 
occupying  all  the  internal  and  posterior  part 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  descending 
below  the  internal  malleolus.  'I'here  was 
generally  an  intolerable  itching,  and  some- 
times lancinating  pains  ;  the  wound  is  not 
deep,  but  it  discharges  thin  pus  of  an  ill 
odour.  'I'here  is  no  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
at  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  nor  are  the 
veins,  in  any  part  of  the  limb,  in  a  varicose 
state,  'i'he  ulcer  was  treated  by  rest,  anti- 
phlogistic plans,  and  on  the  '-'i?'!  of  May,  the 
cicatrix  wf.s  coni]>lcte.  ^ 
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Tlie  ulcer,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, ap]>ears  to  liave  been  produced  from 
disease  of  the  skin,  as  it  was  very  supei  fi- 
cial,  and  more  I'requently  the  seat  of  itching 
than  of  pain.  It  ou^ilit  to  be  observed,  that 
this  woman  had  the  itch.  On  reflecting  on 
tiie  nature  of  tliis  ulcer,  and  the  seat  wliich 
it  occupied  on  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
slvin,  it  m;iy  well  be  conceived  how  the 
ligature  of  the  sapliena  ])roduced  no  efF;-ct. 
Indeed,  by  suspending-  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  sub-cutaneous  venous  sys- 
tem, it  was  forced  through  the  deep  veins, 
by  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  This  last 
effect  can  only  tend  to  increase  the  dis- 
charges which  take  place  from  this  mem- 
brane, and  consequently  to  favour  rather 
tlian  to  prevent  the  formation  of  herpetic 
and  scabious  ulcers.  If  it  turns  out  that  the 
extirpation  of  the  vein  is  not  too  serious  an 
operation,*  it  may  be  performed  for  the  cure 
of  simple  varicose  ulcers  ;  but  by  this  opera- 
tion ulcers,  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  one 
above,  can  never  be  cured. — Clinique, 


fractuhf.    of    the    patella — gangrene 
of    the     leg amputation     of     the 

THIGH. 

In  St.  Charles's  Ward,  No.  9,  there  is  a 
patient  who,  ou  the  9th  of  May  last,  fell  on 
his  right  knee,  and  fractured  the  patella. 
Tumefaction  and  pain  of  tlie  joint  imme- 
diately came  on  ;  a  bandage  was  applied 
from  the  foot  ujjwards,  but  so  tight,  that 
the  patient  could  not  endure  it.  Consider- 
able pain  in  the  part  came  on,  and  conti- 
nued two  days,  during  whiclx  time  there 
was  slight  delirium.  Ecchymoses  were  dis- 
covered on  difi'erent  parts  of  the  leg,  and 
even  on  examining  with  attention,  some 
brown  spots  were  ])erceived  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  bandage  was  applied,  and  as  tight  as 
before.  But  the  ]iatient  feltso  uneasy,  that 
on  the  following  day  it  was  obliged  to  be 
removed.  Gangrene  then  soon  came  on, 
together  with  delirium  and  febrile  excite- 
ment, when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
move the  limb,  which  was  done  above  the 
knee.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  ban- 
dages were  continued,  under  circumstances 
so  strongly  contra-indicating  their  use  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  circumstnces 
which  rendered  amputation  necessary,  were 
aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by  their  appli- 
cation. 


*  The  operation  is  as  ruinous  in  practice, 
as  it  is  absurd  in  theory,  AVe  shall,  in  our 
next,  give  the  particulars  of  a  fatal  case  of 
recent  occurrence  at  St.  Bartholomew's. — 
Ed.  L. 


METHOD  OF  DETFCTINO  THE  PRrSENCE  OF 
POTASH  BEFORE  THE  BLOW  PIPE,  liY 
WEANS    OF    OXIDE    OF    NICKEL. 

Mr.  Harkort,  the  discoverer  of  this  test, 
directs  it  to  be  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Dissolve  the  oxide  of  nickel  in  the 
borax  ;  add  to  the  glass  a  little  native  felspar, 
or  any  other  body  containing  potash,  und 
we  obtain  by  fusion  a  6/i(e  "-/ass.  The  ]>re- 
sence  of  soda  does  not  prevent  the  reaction. 
Either  the  nitrate,  or  the  oxalate  of  the 
oxide  of  nickel  may  be  employed  ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  that  the  oxide  be  free 
of  cobalt,  although  it  yields  with  borax  a 
brown  in  place  of  a  blue  glass.  The  blue 
colour,  which  the  oxide  of  nickel  aft'ords 
with  the  potash,  is  different  from  that  ob- 
tained by  oxide  of  tobalt. 

PRESERVATION    OF    LEECHES. 

A  wooden  tub,  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock, and  large  enough  to  contain  sufficient 
water  for  five  hundred  leeches,  should  be 
procured.  It  is  to  be  half  filled  with  the 
mud  from  the  lake  or  pond  whence  the 
leeches  have  been  taken,  and  two  or  three 
roots  of  the  Florence  Iris  are  to  be  set  in 
the  mud.  The  leeches  are  very  fond  of  this 
plant.  The  usual  precautions,  as  to  change 
of  temperature,  &lc.,  are  to  be  observed  ; 
the  water  is  to  be  changed  slowly,  and  the 
fresh  water  added  by  means  of  a  funnel  de- 
scending to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Tliis 
was  the  method  adojited  by  M.  Chatelain, 
and  is  followed  in  most  of  the  Irench 
Hospitals. 

CUSTOM  OF  THE  HOTTENTOTS  IN  APPLYING 
GLASSES  EXHAUSTED  OF  AIR,  TO  POISONED 
WOUNDS. 

From  a  report  recently  communicated  to 
tlie  Army  iMedical  Board,  by  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Leslie,  we  extract  the  following  in- 
formation relative  to  the  treatment  of  poi- 
soned wounds,  by  the  liusiiMEN  of  Orange 
River,  one  of  the  Hottentot  tribes. 

"  Their  treatment  of  the  wound  made  by 
a  poisoned  arrow  is  truly  scientific.  It  is 
laid  freely  open,  the  poison  cleaned  out, 
and  a  horn  a])plied  in  the  manner  of  a  cup- 
ping glass,  exhausted  by  suction  at  the 
small  extremity.  This,  as  fur  as  1  could 
learn,  is  the  only  treatment  they  adopt, 
never  making  use  of  any  herb  as  a  specific. 
The  Boors  consider  gunpowder  and  wine 
as  very  efficient,  and  prescribe  them  in 
every  arrow-wound,  and  in  every  case  of 
snake-bite." 

]\lr.  Leslie  further  remarks,  on  the  cus- 
toms of  this  tribe,  tliat  cupping  is  the  fa- 
vourite treatment  of  every  complaint  ac- 
companied with  pain  ;  and  so  frequently  do 
they  resort  to  the  measure,  that  by  the. time 
they  are  full  grown  many  ore  literally  co- 
vered with  Ecars. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS.— TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


FACULTY    OF    LAUGHTEU    NOT     PECULIAR  TO 

MAN. 

Of  all  animated  beings,  man  alone,  it  is 
generally  believed,  is  endowed  with  the  fa- 
culty of  laugliter  ;  it  being  the  external  and 
natural  indication  of  mental  emotions  of 
which  it  is  said  animals  are  not  susceptible. 
Hence  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost : — 

"  Smiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  denied." 

The  reverse  of  this  opinion,  however,  is 
maintained  on  good  authority.  Le  Cat 
affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  jocko  bothlaugh 
and  ciy  ;*  the  ourang-outangs,  exhibited 
Bome  years  since  at  Exeter  Channge,  are 
said  to  have  sometimes  laughed  when 
much  pleased.  But  the  last  number  of 
Brewster's  Philosophical  Journal  contains 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  letter  from  JNIr.  Grant,  giving  an 
account  of  the  structure,  manners  and  ha- 
bits, of  an  ourang-outang  from  Borneo.  The 
writer  says,  that  if  the  animal  be  tickled, 
•'  the  corners  of  his  mouth  draw  up  into 
a  grin  ;  he  shows  his  teeth,  the  diaphragm 
is  tlirown  into  action,  and  reiterated  grunt- 
ing sounds,  somewhat  analogous  to  laughter, 
are  emitted." 

In  a  note  upon  this  subject  it  is  stated 
by  the  original  possessor  of  the  animal, 
that  with  him  and  also  with  a  young  female, 
ourang-outang,  he  has  observed,  when  not 
excited  by  any  apparent  cause,  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  upper  lip,  showing  the  teeth, 
and  a  play  of  the  features  resembling  a 
smile,  as  if  excited  hy  some  pleasant  idea.  The 
female,  when  tickled  (withholding  her 
breath  and  struggling)  would  utter  a  half- 
suppressed  sound,  (which  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  letters  Khre,)  much  in  the 
same  way  as  some  individuals  of  the  human 
species  when  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

NON-EXISTENCE    OF    EPIDEMIC     DISEASES   IN 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  remember  some  years  since  reading 
an  advertisement  for  medical  practice,  in 
which  the  advertiser  wished  for  "  a  healtliy 
situation  :"  — he  would  have  been  trans- 
ported with  the  subjoined  intelligence. 
"  With  the  exception  of  catarrh,  there  are 
no  epidemic  diseases  known ;  and  those 
complaints  whicli  are  common  to  children, 
in  Britain,  such  as  measles,  hooping-cough, 
smallpox,  &c.  have  no  existence  in  this 
climate,  t 


*  Trait6  de  I'Existence  du  Fluide  des 
Nerfs. 

t  Leter  from  New  South  Wales  to  Dr. 
Brewster,  p.  119. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR    THE    DISTRESSED  MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN 
AND    FAMILY. 

£.  s.  d. 

Amount  already  advertised.. 36  5     0 

T.   Callaway,  Esq 1  0     0 

G.  Pilcher,  Esq 1  0     0 

Arthur  Tegart,   Esq 1  0     O 

Dr.    Farre      1  0     0 

H.  P.  Fuller,  Esq 1  1     0 

J.  S.  Pettigiew,  Esq 1  0     0 

Sir  Patrick  M'Gregor,  Bt.  ..    l  0     0 

Dr.  Kerrison,    1  1     0 

D.  Duncan,  Esq.  Arundel-st.    110 

ERRATA. 

John  Ware,  Esq.  not  Wade,  Esq. 
'1'.  Bell,  Esq.,  New  Broad-street, »iot  Bed- 
ford-street. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Manfred— Mr.  Sheldrake— Mr.  Spooner 
— Dr.  Edwards — Argus — X. — Mr,  J .  Green 

—A  Medical  Student— C.W A  Pupil   of 

St.  Bartholomew's — Mr.  Savage — Mr.  Love- 
grove — A  Regular  Surgeon — Dr.  Fox — . 
Chirurgicus — Mr.  Jerrard — Mr.  Ferd.  Lau. 
— K. — Mr.  Alsop. 

X  has  our  best  thanks  ;  a  continuance  of 
his  communications  is  earnestly  requested. 

We  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  our  Bir- 
mingham Correspondent,  respecting  the 
tincture  of^  Ergot  of  Rye,  in  our  next 
Number.       ' 

A  note  is  left  at  our  Office  for  the  Cor- 
respondent who  inquires  "  wliether  it  is 
necessary  for  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  to  pass  Apothecaries' 
Hall  before  he  can  enter  into  general 
practice." 

The  Report  from  St.  Bartholomew's,  pub- 
lished in  our  last  Number,  was  not  received 
from  our  regular  Reporter.  We  pledge  our- 
selves, however,  to  its  accuracy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expression  attributed  to 
Mr.  Caswell,  on  which  there  is  some  doubt. 

The  individual  to  whom  R.Y.  alludes,  is 
Sheldrake,  a  truss-maker  in  the  Strand. 
Mr.  Sheldrake,  the  writer  of  the  communi- 
cations which  have  appeared  in  this  Jour- 
nal, is  the  author  of  the  works  on  Hernia 
and  on  Distortions. 

An  Engraving  of  Mr.  Jerrard's  excellent 
REVOLVING  BED,  will  appear  in  the  next 
Lancet. 

Dr.  Blundell's  Lectures  will  be  resumed 
in  our  ensuing  Number. 
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Lecture  XXXI, 

We  resume,  Gentlemen,  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  lecture.  When  the  placenta 
coheres  to  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of 
scirrhus,  to  ascertain  this  is  not,  in  gene- 
ral, very  difficult,  for,  although  the  womb  be 
thoroughly  contracted,  and  though  the  ac- 
coucheur pulls  resolutely  by  the  chord  and 
body  of  the  placenta,  it  is  not  found  to  de- 
scend far  into  the  vagina,  and  the  hand 
being  introduced  into  the  uterus  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  the  indu- 
ration and  the  firm  adhesion  may  be  felt. 
Now,  when  the  placenta  coheres  to  the 
uterine  surface,  there  are  different  practices 
which  may  be  adopted  for  its  removal ;  and, 
first,  we  may  endeavour  to  break  through 
the  connexion  by  managing  4he  placenta  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  excepting  that  we  draw 
with  a  little  more  resolution  than  ordinary, 
care  being  taken  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
moments  when  the  womb  is  in  action,  and  the 
pains  are  felt.  Again,  if,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  after  binli  cannot  be  abstracted  in  this 
manner,  the  chord  breaking,  and  the  body  of 
the  placenta  tearing  away,  we  may  then  en- 
deavour, by  another  method,  to  overcome 
the  difficulty,  namely,  by  passing  the  fin- 
gers between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus, 
'so  as  by  peeling  to  detach  the  one  from  the 
other.  Should  the  adhesion  be  firm,  how- 
ever, we  may  also  fail  in  this  mode  of  detach- 
ment, and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  a  third  expedient.  The 
liaiid  being  in  the  uterus,  the  operator  must 
cautiously  tear  away,  piece  by  piece,  that 
part  of  the  placenta  which  is  not  become 
scirrhous,  leaving  each  morsul,  after  detach- 
ment, in  the  uterine  cavity,  and  proceeding 
to  the  separation  of  another,  until  all  that 
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part  of  the  after-birth,  which  is  not  scir- 
rhous and  adherent,  has  been  separated 
from  the  rest.  When  the  healthy  portion 
of  the  placenta  has  thus  been  separated 
from  that  part  which  is  diseased,  we  may 
bring  away  all  the  different  portions  at  once 
from  the  uterus;  and  it  is  better  to  abstract 
in  this  manner  simultaneously,  than  to 
remove  each  portion  separately,  as  this 
method  of  operating  demands  the. repeated 
introduction  of  the  hand.  The  detached 
pieces  of  the  placenta  being  thus  with- 
drawn, the  accoucheur  introducing  the  hand 
afresh,  carefully  examines  that  part  of  the 
placenta  which  still  remains  adherent  to 
the  uterus,  and  brings  it  away,  if  this 
ma\'  be  accomplished  without  violence  ;  but, 
should  its  safe  removal  be  impracticable, 
he  then  contents  himself  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  any^  loose  portions  of  placenta 
which  may  have  been  left  in  connexion 
with  the  scirrhous  mass,  and  leaves  the 
scirrhous  part  itself  in  the  womb.  It  is,  I 
conceive,  very  desirable  that  the  scirrhous 
portion  of  the  placenta,  if  left,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  those  loose  portions 
which  are  not  scirrhous  and  adherent,  for 
they  may  be  expected  to  lose  the  vital  prin- 
ciple afterwards,  and  to  putrify  and  give 
rise  to  off"ensive  discharges  in  consequence. 
I  here  circulate  a  preparation  which  ex- 
hibits a  portion  of  the  placenta  connected 
by  scirrhous  adhesion  to  the  uterus  ;  in  this 
case  there  was  much  putrid  discharge  ;  and 
you  may  observe,  that  the  practitioner  had 
failed  in  clearing  from  the  scirrhus  the 
loose  portions.  But  what  is  to  be  done,  if 
the  scirrhous  part  of  tlie  placenta,  not  to  be 
detached,  is  left  behind  in  the  uterine  cavity  1 
Why,  in  such  cases,  I  believe,  the  woman 
must  be  committed  i)rincipally  to  her  own 
resources,  the  practitioner  palliating  symp- 
toms as  they  may  arise. 

The  scirrhous  portion  of  the  placenta  is 
said  to  have  separated  spontaneously,  in 
some  cases,  after  the  practitioner  had  failed. 
More  generally,  however,  if  the  patient  re- 
cover, this  diseased  part  wastes,  sometimes, 
perhaps,  wearing  away  under  putrefaction, 
and,  in  other  cases,  wasting  under  a  sort 
of  absorption,  similar  to  that  which,  after 
delivery,  removes    the    secreting    cxcres* 
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cences  wbicli  are  formed  upon  the  uterus 
of  the  ruminating  animals.  Observe  this 
specimen.  In  all  you  do  for  these  cases 
beware  of  violence.     But,  to  proceed. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  fujtus,  the 
womb  sometimes  lies  quiet  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  again  acts,  the  fundus  and 
body  contracting,  while  the  mouth  and  neck 
remain  open.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
traction, the  uterine  surface  separates  from 
that  of  the  placenta,  and  the  after-birth, 
lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  is 
easily  expelled  by  a  little  further  expulsory 
effort.  Although,  however,  the  uterus  ge- 
nerally operates  in  this  way,  it  sometimes 
remains  inactive,  more  especially  after  labo- 
rious labours  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
inaction,  the  placenta  is  neither  separated 
nor  expelled,  and  this  constitutes  the  next 
difficulty  of  which  I  propose  to  treat. 
Cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  placenta 
is  retained  from  tlie  inertness  of  the 
uterus,  may  be  recognised  by  the  follow- 
ing indications  : — the  want  of  pains — the 
softness  and  large  size  of  the  womb, 
as  felt  through  the  abdominal  coverings— 
and  the  failure  of  the  descent  of  the  chord 
when  gently  pulled.  When  properly  ma- 
naged, they  generally  terminate  favourably, 
more  especially  if  there  be  little  or  no  flood- 
ing ;  but  if  the  accoucheur  lay  hold  of  the 
chord  without  reflexion,  and  pull  the  pla- 
centa, an  inversion  of  the  womb,  and  per- 
haps a  fatal  flooding,  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. In  these  cases,  therefore, in  which 
the  womb  is  inactive,  it  should  be  your  first 
object  to  secure  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
before  you  take  away  the  placenta ;  and  for 
this  purpose  you  may  wait  for  iialf  an  hour, 
or  an  hour,  compressing  the  uterus,  with 
the  hand  placed  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 
When  the  womb  is  contracted  it  will  feel 
firm  and  hard,  and  something  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  full-grown  f(ctus;  and,  when 
these  indications  are  observed,  you  may  j 
proceed  immediately  to  the  abstraction  of 
the  placenta,  which  may  be  removed  with- 
out further  difSculty.  If  the  womb  be  in- 
disposed to  contract,  although  you  have 
waited  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  you  may 
then  endeavour  to  stimulate  it  by  some  of 
the  deobstruents  formerly  recommended,  hut 
tliese  should  not  bo  needlessly  tried.  Be- 
ware of  flooding — beware  of  inversion — be- 
ware of  tearing  the  placenta,  and  leaving  a 
part  of  it  unobserved  in  the  uterine  cavity — 
beware  of  the  needless  insertion  of  the 
liand  into  the  uterine  cavity.  It  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  peel  tlie  placenta  from 
tlie  uterus  by  interposing  the  fingers,  but 
this  operation  it  is  always  desirable  to 
avoid. 

Three  errors  we  are  liable  to  incur  in 
managing  cases  of  rjtidaed  placenta  in  jiU 
their  difl'eient  varieties.     In  the  first  place,!. 


when  performing  our  operations,  we  may 
bruise,  lacerate,  or  otherwise  injure  the 
softer  parts,  by  proceeding  roughly ;  in 
the  next  place,  we  may  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  after-birth  must  be  removed  from 
the  uterus,  come  what  may,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  persuasion,  we  may  per- 
sist in  our  attempts  to  remove  it  by 
manual  efforts,  w^hen  it  would  be  better  to 
desist  ;  and,  lastly,  removing  the  placenta 
with  difficulty,  we  may  detach  a  portion  by 
laceration,  and,  neglecting  to  examine  the 
placenta  very  carefully  after  its  abstraction, 
we  may  leave  this  part  unperceived  in  the 
uterine  cavity.  In  dismissing  this  important 
subject,  I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  I 
have  been  called  to  one  or  two  women, 
dead  before  my  arrival,  and  that,  on  inquiry, 
I  have  been  informed,  that  the  birth  of  the 
child  had  occurred  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore, and  that  a  flooding,  not  very  copious, 
had  taken  place  afterwards,  and  that  mode- 
rate force  only  had  been  used  to  abstract 
the  placenta.  On  examining  the  body  in 
tliese  cases,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  have 
detected,  in  the  uterus,  a  lobe  of  placenta, 
not  a  coagiilum,  about  as  large  as  a  pul- 
let's egg,  but  no  laceration — no  obvious 
contusion — no  intelligible  cause  of  death. 
Were  these  deaths  the  anomalous  effects  of 
moderate  flooding,  or  of  the  retained  por- 
tion of  the  placenta? 

Of  Monsters, — In  practice  we  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  meet  with  frctuses  that  de- 
viate conspicuously  from  the  ordinary  make. 
These  foetuses  have  been  denominated  mon- 
sters, apparently  because  of  our  besotted 
predecessors ;  some  who  have  undertaken 
the  perilous  task  of  forming  human  opi- 
nions, have  been  pleased  to  represent 
such  morbid  structures  as  portending  a 
something  mysterious  and  alarming — ciedo 
quod  impossibile  est — and  this  too  has  been 
believed.  A  great  fish  has  a  large  swallow, 
but  superstition — grave,  argumentative,  in- 
solent, arrogant,  silly  superstition,  has  a 
swallow  still  larger  ;  it  enjoys  a  sort  of 
omnipotence  this  way  ;  nothing  is  too  big 
for  it,  nothing  too  small.  Alas!  poor  human 
reason.  According  to  the  mood  of  the  mind, 
we  may  weep  or  laugh  at  thee. 

The  celebrated  French  naturalist,  BufFon, 
has  divided  these  monsters  into  four  differ- 
ent classes,  those,  I  mean,  in  which  the 
parts  are  deficient;  those  in  which  they  are 
redundant  ;  those  monsters  in  which  the 
]iarts  are  mis-shapen  ;  and  those  in  which, 
although  they  are  naturally  formed  in  other 
points,  certain  parts  are  misplaced  ;  and  to 
these  four  classes,  if  you  please,  a  fifth  may 
be  added,  comprising  those  monsters  which 
are  of  a  mixed  character  ;  cases,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  some  parts  are  redundant  and 
others  wanting,  in  the  same  individual. 

Of  the  deficient  monsters,  some  fine  spe- 
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cimens  arc  on  the  tablo  before  you,  and  of 
all  these,  tlie  most  important  is  that  in  whicli 
tliere  is  a  want  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
(basis  excepted,)  and  wliere,  together  with 
the  deficiency  of  bone,  there  is  also  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
wlioUy  or  in  a  great  measure.  This  monster 
it  is  which  is  called  brainless.  In  the  cir- 
cle of  my  own  obstetric  acquaintances,  it 
has  repeatedly  occurred,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, very  uncommon  ;  and  it  becomes 
the  more  desirable  that  you  should  pay  a 
little  attention  to  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  here,  when  speaking  of  this 
monster,  that  not  infrequently  it  is  born 
alive,  and  that  it  lives  for  a  few  hours  after 
birth.  ^Vhen  living,  it  admits  of  some  cu- 
rious observations ;  and  sliould  you  ever 
meet  with  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  course 
of  practice,  pray  insert  your  finger  into  the 
mouth  to  try  whetlier  it  will  suck,  in  order 
to  know  whether  the  sensorial  powers, 
■which  relate  to  these  actions,  are  above  or 
below  ;  whether  they  are  in  the  spinal  mar- 
row, tlie  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  brain. 

A  specimen  I  here  show  you  of  greater 
degree  of  deficiency.  You  will  find  the 
whole  thorax,  together  with  the  head  and 
shoulders,  are  wanting,  the  child  consisting 
merely  of  the  jiarts  below,  the  abdomen 
forming  a  sort  of  cyst.  IMonsters  of  this 
kind  az"e  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the 
former. 

The  third  monster,  you  will  notice,  is 
deficient  in  its  lower  parts,  the  legs  being 
•wanting,  so  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  as  if 
an  amputation  had  been  performed  ;  in  rea- 
lity, however,  this  is  the  product  of  disease. 
Should  a  foetus  like  this,  deficient  in  the 
lower  extremities,  be  lying  across  the  pel- 
vis, presenting  by  the  arm,  hip,  or  back,  no 
small  difficulty  would  arise  in  an  attempt  to 
turn  it,  and,  probably,  we  should  be  ob- 
liged to  resign  the  operation  altogether. 
You  will  see,  too,  that  the  hands  are 
not  to  be  found. 

The  fourth  monster  which  I  exhibit  is, 
like  the  preceding,  destitute  of  the  lower 
extremities;  and,  in  place  of  them,  there  is 
a  conical  cyst  of  skin,  containing  cellular 
substances,  and  a  piece  of  bone,  this  piece 
of  bone  being,  apparently,  the  vestige  of 
those  bones  which  belong  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

There  is  a  fifth  specimen  here,  in  which 
both  the  lower  limbs  coalesce,  so  as  to  form 
but  one  compound  member,  and  the  foot  is 
placed  in  the  retroverted  position,  the  heel 
lying  forward  and  the  toes  behind.  This  is 
a  mixed  monstrosity,  consisting  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  parts  and  a  misplacement. 

On  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  are  ar- 
ranged monsters  of  the  redundant  kind ; 
and  I  begin  by  showing  you  one  which  re- 
sembles some  of  the  august  inhabitants  of 


a  Hindoo's  doll-house  or  goddery — (the  al- 
lusion in  this  latitude  is  not  profane) — a 
brahma,  for  example,  deprived,  as  was  his 
fortune,  of  one  of  his  tliree  heads  :  two  faces, 
you  may  observe,  it  has,  and  they  look  in 
different  directions.  Thisraonsterwe  some- 
times meet  in  tlie  moral  world.  The  vota- 
ries of  Janus  did  not  all  of  them  perish  iu 
the  ruins  of  his  temple.  Here,  too,  la 
another  specimen  of  rarer,  though  not  very 
infrequent  occurrence,  in  which  you  have 
two  bodies,  with  one  head  in  common  to 
both.  There  is,  too,  a  deficiency  in  this 
monster  as  to  the  brains.  Pretensions  to 
beauty,  it  certainly  cannot  make  ;  and  yet, 
on  viewing  this  monster,  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  elegant  and  fanciful  fables 
of  classical  mythology,  may,  perhaps,  be- 
think themselves  of  the  mystic  tale  of  Sal- 
macis  and  Hermaphroditus. 

The  third  specimen,  a  very  valuable  ob- 
stetric curiosit}^  consists  of  two  foetuses  of 
full  size,  so  finely  formed,  that  any  one 
might  be  proud  to  own  the  paternity  ;  these 
foetuses,  however,  though  so  beautifully 
modelled,  are  united  by  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  In  foetuses  like  these,  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  is,  I  suspect,  generally  com- 
mon to  both,  so  that  if  you  were  to  en- 
deavour to  separate  them  by  the  knife,  the 
abdomen  would  be  laid  open.  Fond  as  I 
am  of  abdominal  surgery,  of  this  I  do  not 
approve.  This  specimen  of  monstrosity  be- 
comes particularly  valuable,  because  it  came 
away  from  a  woman  who  had  borne  a  large 
family  previously,  occasioning  merely  a 
small  laceration  of  the  perineum,  the  chil- 
dren descending  under  the  foot  presenta- 
tion, and  the  head  of  the  one  being  depo- 
sited on  the  neck  of  the  other,  during  the 
transit  through  the  pelvis.  The  one  foetus, 
as  you  may  perceive,  is  placed  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  other,  and  the  head  seems 
still  inclined  to  repose  upon  the  neck  of  its 
companion.' 

Into  the  causes  of  monsters,  as  the  subject 
is  rather  physiological  than  obstetric,  I  for- 
bear at  present  to  inquire  ;  suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  monsters  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  are  of  very  early  formation,  pro- 
duced within  a  few  months,  or  perhaps,  iu 
some  instances,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  gestation.  Here  is  a 
specimen  consisting  of  twins,  united  by  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  preparation  I  last  exhibited  to  you  ; 
and  I  know,  from  its  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions, that  its  age  could  not  exceed  two 
months. 

Monstrosity  is  not  confined  to  the  human 
subject,  animals  are  liable  to  monstrosity, 
and  none,  perhaps,  more  so  than  pigs. 
Blumenbach  thinks  that  the  domesticated 
are  more  obnoxious  to  this  disease  than  the 
wild  varieties.  Here  is  a  specimeu  of  a 
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monstrous  kitlen,  which,  in  correspondence 
with  the  liiiman  monster  already  meulioned, 
consists  of  one  liead  and  two  bodies  in  con- 
nexion. 

I  was  indebted  to  ]Mr.  Dent  for  an  en- 
graving, from  which  I  took  this  pencil  draw- 
ing, of  a  Hindoo  monster  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. The  child,  as  1  was  informed, 
was  of  healthy  make  enough  in  other  parti- 
culars, but  it  was  possessed  of  two  heads, 
united  vertex  to  vertex,  with  a  deficiency  of 
bone  at  the  place  of  contact ;  vessels  pass- 
ing from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  su- 
perior evidently  nourished  and  supported, 
as  to  its  vitality,  by  the  inferior  head  ;  a 
neck  of  rude  form  surmounted  and  termi- 
nated the  second  head.  Of  this  monster  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  it  lived  for  some 
years  after  birth,  and  was  exhibited  in  the 
Indies.  I  was  told,  too,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  this  with  perfect 
authenticity,  that  when  the  child  laughed  or 
cried,  particularly  if  the  mind  was  greatly 
agitated,  both  countenances  were  affected 
at  once.  What  a  precious  subject  for  pole- 
mical psychology.  In  an  age  of  folios,  a 
hundred  weight  of  controversy  might  be 
written  upon  it — one  hundred  weight  of 
controversy !  and  why  not ;  no  harm  need 
ensue  :  at  the  end  of  the  debate,  each  part}' 
might  continue  to  hug  his  own  opinion,  as 
Ixion  did  the  cloud.  After  all,  however,  in 
a  metaphysical  or  moral  point  of  view,  per- 
haps there  are  few  monsters  more  interest- 
ing than  this. 

Of  the  misshapen  monsters,  and  those  in 
which  the  parts  are  misplaced,  ImaLeno 
further  remark,  because,  in  a  view  to  prac- 
tice, they  are  not  of  much  importance  ;  the 
two  classes  principally  interesting,  are  those 
of  which  I  liave  shown  you  specimens,  con- 
sisting of  the  deficient  and  the  redundant ; 
and  of  their  management  I  now  proceed  to 
treat. 

Now,  if  it  should  so  liappen  that  you  have 
under  your  care  a  case  in  which  the  parts 
are  deficient,  provided  you  adhere  to  some 
of  those  wholesome  rules  which  haye  been 
prescribed  in  the  course  of  tliese  Lectures, 
you  will  probably  experience  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  the  delivery.  Even  if  you  know 
that  there  is  a  deficiency — a  monstrosity,  it 
does  not  follow  that  you  are,  in  a  meddle- 
some manner,  to  interfere.  A  meddlesome 
midwifery  is  bad  ;  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
natural  efforts,  and  the  child  being  smaller, 
instead  of  larger,  in  consequence  of  this 
defect  of  parts,  it  will  come  the  more  easily 
away. 

In  cases  of  redundancy,  moreover,  the 
child  may  be  very  strangely  foruied,  and 
y^t,  after  all,  it  may  come  away  from  the 
uterus  with  very  little  assistance  f.om  the 
accoucheur.  It  sometimes  happens,  tliat 
the  pelvis  of  the  patient  is  very  large,  and 


8till  more  frequently  it  happens,  where 
fatuses  are  of  monstrous  formation,  that 
they  come  away  in  tiie  sixth  or  seventh 
montli  ;  and  in  this  way,  therefore,  their 
multiplicity  of  members  is  compensated  by 
their  small  size,  and  the  conformability  of 
their  soft  texture.  Were  I  called  to  a  case 
in  which  I  knew  there  was  a  redundant  mon- 
strosity, and  where  there  were  two  foetuses 
formed,  I  should,  in  the  general,  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  natural  efl'orts,  say  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  unless  some  dangerous  symp- 
tom obviously  demanded  delivery,  and  if 
dangerous  symptoms  occurred,  or  if  the  pa- 
,tient  had  been  in  strong  pains  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  monster  not  descending, 
I  should  then  have  recourse  to  the  lever,  the 
forceps,  or  perforator  ;  either  the  one  or 
other  instruments,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  surgeon  who  had  under  his  manage- 
ment the  case  I  have  shown  you,  in  which 
the  two  foetuses,  of  full  size,  are  in  all  re- 
spects well  formed,  with  the  exceptica  of 
their  thoracic  and  abdominal  junction,  per- 
ceiving something  monstrous  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  foetus,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  do  something  to  facilitate  the  labour  ;  to 
this  end,  therefore,  he  took  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, and  tried  to  cut  away  the  lower  part 
of  one  of  them,  a  very  rough  expedient,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful ;  he  then  wait- 
ed, and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  de- 
livery which  he  could  not  accomplish,  was 
completed  spontaneously  by  the  natural 
efforts  of  the  uterus  ;  the  foetus  coming  away 
with  only  a  small  rent  of  the  perineum,  so 
that  in  those  cases  you  are  not  rashly  to  de- 
spair and  give  up  all  expectation  of  a  natural 
delivery.  As  in  every  other  case,  so  here,  a 
meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad  ;  give,  there- 
fore, a  fair  trial  to  the  natural  eflbrts,  and  if 
dangerous  symptoms  supervene,  or  if  the 
labour  make  little  or  no  advance  under  a  full 
action  of  the  uterus  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  you  may 
then  properly  enough  liave  recourse  to  your 
instruments,  to  be  used  in  the  way  I  have 
already  explained  at  large. 

Cunvulsions. 

Convulsions  from  pregnancy  or  delivery 
are  by  no  means  common  ;  yet  this  case  we 
occasionally  meet,  and  great  danger  attends 
it.  When  a  patient  becomes  the  subject  of 
convulsions,  she  maybe  seized  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms  ;  these,  however,  some- 
times occur,  and  more  especially  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  pregnancy.  'I'remors  of  the  whole 
muscular  system,  and  shudderings,  crampy 
pains  felt  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
cerebral  afHux  of  blood,  flushing  of  the  face, 
throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries,  severe  and 
splitting  pains  of  tlie   head,    stammering, 
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perhaps,  and  failure  of  utterance,  consti- 
tute some  of  the  leading  ])rognostics.  Some- 
times t!ie  patient  becomes  deaf,  and  more 
frequently  her  sij;ht  is  affected,  dazzled, 
j)erhaps,  with  light,  or  blinded.  When  the 
fit  supervenes,  tlie  woman  becomes  entirely 
insensible,  and,  together  with  this  insensi- 
bility, she  has  a  violent  commotion  of  the  vo- 
luntary muscles  :  and  the  arms  and  legs  are 
agitated,  and  the  features  flicker,  and  the  eyes 
are  distorted,  and  the  tongue  is  involuntarily 
j)ushed  forth  from  the  mouth,  and  perhaps 
liiere  is  a  spasm  of  the  levators  of  the  jaw, 
which  closes  the  teetli,  and  wounds  it.  A 
cork  well  secured  between  the  teetli  may 
sometimes  prevent  this,  llespiration  is  af- 
fected sometimes,  and  the  patient  may 
breathe  with  a  sort  of  hissing  noise,  as  has 
been  well  observed  by  Denmau,  so  that  in  the 
next  chamber  you  may  hear  her  breathing  ; 
foaming  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  this 
foam  being  not  infrequently  mixed  with 
blood,  gives  to  the  patient,  in  the  eye  of 
friends,  an  alarming  and  even  terrific  ap- 
pearance. When  these  attacks  have  con- 
tinued for  a  few  minutes  in  different  cases, 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  we  find  the  pa- 
tient recovering  more  or  less  completely. 
In  most  attacks  of  convulsions,  where  the 
attack  is  not  severe,  the  spasms  ceasing,  the 
patient  seems  very  well,  awaking  up  as  if 
from  a  slumber.  When  asked  how  she  feels, 
she  replies,  perhaps — Well !  nor  is  she 
aware  of  the  attack  to  which  she  has  been 
subjected.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that 
the  recovery  is  complete.  Sometimes  the 
patient  lies  apoplectic,  or  in  a  state  analo- 
gous ;  or  she  is  deaf  or  blind,  or  incapable 
of  speaking,  or  both  ;  or  the  limbs  are 
benumbed  ;  in  fine,  it  seems  as  if  the  sen- 
sorium  has  received  some  permanent  in- 
jury, the  corresponding  parts  of  the  body 
suffering  in  consequence. 

In  practice,  I  find  it  useful  to  divide  con- 
vulsive cases  into  three  kinds  or  varieties, 
according  as  they  occur  after  parturition, 
during  labour,  or  in  the  progress  of  gestation. 
Two  cases  I  have  now  seen,  in  whicli  the 
attack  of  convulsions  supervened  after  de- 
livery, one  of  the  patients  doing  perfectly 
well  notwithstanding.  Of  these  cases,  one 
was  shown  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gait- 
skell,  and  large  bleedings  completely  cured 
her.  The  second  was  shown  to  me  by 
Mr.  Mastermau  ;  large  bleedings  were  re- 
sorted to  here,  but  the  patient  never  re- 
covered, and,  in  a  few  hours,  died.  In- 
spection was  refused.  I  suspect  that  these 
attacks  of  convulsion,  after  expulsion  of  the 
fcEtus,  are  more  dangerous  than  those  attacks 
occurring  during  the  time  of  delivery. 

In  laborious  labours,  or  in  preternatural  or 
natural  parturition,  convulsions  still  more 
frequently  occur  ;  and,  in  these  cases,  a 
paro-xyam  of  convulsions  sometime*  accom- 


panies  every    pain,   so   that  if  the    pains 

thicken,    the    convulsions    multiply  ;     and 

I  hence,  in  these  cases,  if,  during  tlie  fit,  you 

I  lay  j'our  hand  on  the  muscles  of  the   abdo- 

jmen,  you    find    them    very    hard;    if   you 

place  the  finger  in   the  os  uteri,  you  per- 

iceive  its  dilatation,  and  the  advance  of  the 

I  fatus.     Ee   at   the  bed  side,  therefore,   in 

I  these  convulsive  cases,  and  watch  ;  for  as  the 

paroxysms  return,  the  labour  may  advance, 

and  the  firtus  Uiay  suddenly  emerge. 

Again,  we  sometimes  meet  with  patients 
prone  to  cerebral  afflux;  and,  in  those  per- 
sons, convulsions  are  occurring  in  the  mid- 
dle and  earlier  months  sometimes,  but  still 
more  frequently  in  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
When  convulsions  attack  a  patient  in  the 
progress  of  gestation,  she  may  have  a  single 
fit  only,  or  several,  the  intervals  being  usual- 
ly irregular  and  somewhat  long,  not  of  a  few 
minutes  only,  but  of  hours  perhaps,  or  days. 
When  first  the  attack  occurs,  on  making  ex- 
amination, it  may  be  that  you  do  not  find  a 
single  symptom  of  labour,  the  fcetus  isunap- 
jiroachable,  tlie  uterus  is  shut,  and  there  is 
a  perfect  freedom  from  uterine  pains.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  if  the  fit  continue,  par- 
turition of  itself  commences,  without  the 
interference  of  the  accoucheur ;  and  the 
womb  opening,  and  the  membranes  pro- 
truding, and  the  licjuor  flowing,  a  sudden 
emersion  of  the  fffitus  occurs  ;  and  this 
may  happen,  not  only  where  the  patient 
has  pain,  and  may  give  an  account  of  her 
feelings  ;  but  in  those  cases  also,  in  which 
the  disease  is  associated  with  apoplexy,  so 
that,  during  the  whole  time  the  woman  is 
either  comatose  or  convulsed,  and  hence 
it  sometimes  happens,  (and  let  this  be  re- 
membered,) that  under  convulsions  delivery 
may  take  place  unknown  to  the  attendants, 
the  child  perhaps  being,  of  consequence, 
suffocated  in  the  bed.  In  these  cases,  there- 
fore, you  should  give  directions  that  the 
patient  be  strictly  watched,  and  that,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  blood  or  pains,  ob- 
stetric assistance  may  be  summoned. 

A  lady,  in  the  end_of  her  pregnancy,  was 
seized  with  convulsions,  her  attendant  was 
sent  for,  and  decided  that  there  were  no 
indications  of  labour,  and  that  a  stay  was 
unnecessary.  Quitting  the  house,  then,  the 
midwife  returned  on  the  morrow,  it  was 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  patient  was 
found  dead;  the  child,  too,  the  birth  of 
which  no  one  seems  to  have  suspected,  lay 
lifeless  beneath  the  clothes.  In  managing' 
human  affairs,  the  men  have  done  so  many 
foolish  things,  that  they  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  treat  with  severity  the  errors  of 
the  women  ;  allow  me,  however,  to  remark, 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  error,  a  great  one, 
was  committed  by  a  female  ])ractitioner. 
Felix  quem  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum. 
Hcmember  the  story.    It  is  worth  a  pata- 
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ble,  or  an  apologue,  for  it  conveys  a  useful 
truth. 

Convulsions  being  a  very  alarming  dis- 
ease, a  variety  of  remedies  have  been 
recommended,  every  one  being  laudably 
anxious  to  interpose  some  relief,  in  cases  of 
so  much  danger.  To  avoid  confusion,  how- 
ever, I  am  accustomed  to  divide  these  reme- 
dies into  two  classes  ;  the  first  comprising 
those  which  constitute  our  principal  reli- 
ance ;  the  second,  those  which,  though  not 
to  be  forgotten,  may  be  regarded  as  of  small 
importance.  In  an  aft'ection  like  this,  which 
requires  promptitude  and  decision,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  keep  your  minds 
fixed  on  the  leading  and  principal  remedies, 
careful  not  to  lose  yourselves  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  iliose  remedies,  which  can 
have  but  small  effect  upon  the  disease.  It 
is  now,  I  believe,  well  agreed  between 
those  who  have  seen  much  of  this  formida- 
ble malady,  that  a  main  remedy  is  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  the  vascular  system, 
as  largely  as  the  patient  may  safely  bear. 
So  long  as  tlie  line  of  prudence  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, the  more  largely  you  bleed,  the 
better  ;  not  that  these  copiotis  venesections 
are  wholly  unattended  with  danger,  but 
that  the  convulsions  themselves  are  so 
formidable  and  urgent,  and  the  power  over 
inanition  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  deemed  to  be  so  great,  that  the 
risk  may  be  reasonably  incurred,  in  order 
to  give  the  patient  this  cliance  of  recovery. 
Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy 
ounces  of  blood,  liave  sometimes  been  taken 
away  from  a  woman  of  ordinarj'  stature  and 
moderate  plethora,  in  the  course  of  six  or 
twelve  hours.  I  once  myself  abstracted 
from  a  patient  seventy  ounces  of  blood, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  she 
did  not  ultimately  suffer  from  inanition  ;  1 
was  with  a  medical  friend  at  the  time  ;  I 
tried  the  smaller  bleedings,  but  they  were 
ineffectual ;  this  patient  recovered.  Be 
steadfast  in  these  cases,  but  not  rash.  AVe 
little  know  how  many  under  disease,  perish 
hy  large  bleedings.     The  lance  has  killed 

its   thousands,  and  the  lancet 

Timely  transfusion  may,  perhaps,  hereafter 
diminish  the  number  of  these  victims. 

In  these  cases,  I  repeat  it,  be  steadfast ; 
but  not  rash.  Watch  your  patient  dili- 
gently. If  the  smaller  abstraction — if,  for 
instance,  a  bleeding  of  twenty  or  thirty 
ounces  be  sufficient,  let  this  content  you  ; 
but  if  you  find  the  convulsions  continue, 
and  the  afflux  of  blood  remains,  with  due 
prudence  your  bleedings  must  be  repeated. 

Tliere  are  different  ways  in  which  this 
blood  may  be  abstracted,  two  modes  being 
the  most  convenient  ;  the  venesection  of 
the  arm,  I  mean,  and  that  of  the  external 
jugular  vein  ;  the  latter  being  an  operation 
wiiich  all  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  with 


dexterity.  Venesection  of  the  jugular  is  pe- 
culiarly advantageous,  because,  in  this  mode 
of  operating,  you  take  away  the  blood  from 
the  head.  JNIore  frequently,  however,  pa- 
tients are  bled  from  the  arm  ;  and  as  our 
purpose  is  to  relieve  the  vascular  system 
generally,  as  well  as  the  head,  for  that  is 
the  principal  object,  those  bleedings  from 
the  arm  may  do  very  well.  After  brachial 
venesection,  you  ought  to  bind  the  arm 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  because,  if 
you  apply  the  bandage  with  inattention,  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  may  issue  from  the 
wound,  in  consequence  of  a  displacement  of 
the  bandage  during  any  subsequent  strug- 
gles. Bleedings  from  the  arm  are  more 
likely  to  occur,  than  bleedings  from  the 
neck.  Repeatedly  those  bleedings  have 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  detachments 
of  tlie  dressings  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  was  the 
observance  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
these  large  accidental  bleedings,  that  first 
led  practitioners,  within  the  last  few  years, 
to  resort  to  copious  venesections.  Re- 
member further  that,  in  order  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  your  bleedings,  you  must 
adopt  them  early.  Hours — nay,  minutes, 
are  not  without  their  importance  here,  lu 
cases  of  this  kind,  blood  may  be  effused  on 
the  brain  ;  and  I  know  that  water  is  found 
sometimes  both  on  its  surface,  and  in  its 
ventricles.  Now,  when  these  effusions  have 
occurred,  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from 
the  bleeding  ;  but  so  long  as  the  fluids  are 
contained  in  the  vessels,  venesection,  if 
large  and  early,  will  be  powerfully  effectual. 
Does  arteriotoray  possess  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  convulsions  1 

In  convulsions,  again,  there  is  a  second 
remedy  which  I  wish  you  to  look  upon  as 
of  very  great  importance,  viz.  the  thorough 
evacuation  of  the  alimentary  tube — the 
stomach,  I  mean,  and  bowels.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  patients  lying  comatose 
do  not  easily  swallow  ;  but,  in  most  in- 
stances, if  you  watch  the  proper  moment, 
deglutition  may  be  accomplished.  Senna 
and  salts,  a  smart  dose  of  calomel,  the  ci-oton 
oj7,  &c.,  may  be  thought  of  in  these  cases. 
Senna  and  salts  will  answer  perfectly  well, 
where  the  patient  can  swallow;  calomel 
and  the  croton  oil  may  have  the  preference, 
provided  you  want  to  give  a  dose  that  lies 
in  a  very  small  compass.  Powerful  purging 
may  be  produced,  by  rubbing  over  the 
tongue  the  cork  of  the  croton  oil  bottle. 
Should  gastric  aperients  fail,  after  a  trial  of 
three  or  four  hours,  injections  into  the 
rectum  may  be  tried  with  great  propriety  ; 
and  these  remedies  are  more  especially 
useful,  when  they  are  superadded  to  purga- 
tives, taken  by  the  mouth,  some  few  hours 
before.  Two  or  three  scruples  of  the  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  half  a  pint 
of  water,  and  as  much  soap  as  will  blend 
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the  whole,  may  be  tlirown  into  tlio  rectum 
erery  lialf  hour  or  hour,  till  it  acts.  Fur- 
tlier  :  where  patients  are  seized  with  fits  of 
convulsion,  and  you  have  bled  them,  if  tiiere 
is  anything  wrong  with  the  stomach,  you 
may  give  an  emetic.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is 
rather  a  rough  remedy,  hut  its  promptitude 
recommends  it ;  and  these  are  cases  in 
which  no  time  should  he  lost.  Jfecacuanha 
is  a  medicine  that  ma}',  in  most  instances, 
be  given  safely  enough  ;  and  a  drachm  of 
the  powder  being  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
water,  and  shaken,  ore  quarter  of  this  mix- 
ture may  be  administered  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  till  it  acts.  Here  then  is  a 
second  remedy  fitting  in  convulsions,  a 
thorough  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  tube, 
more  especially  proper  in  those  cases  which 
tend  to  the  chronic  form. 

When  patients  are  affected  with  convul- 
sions, you  will  generally,  if  not  always,  find 
symptoms  of  a  cerebral  afflux  of  the  blood  ; 
the  carotid  arteries  are  thumping,  the  scalp 
is  hot,  the  face  is  larger,  and  the  features 
are  suffused  and  bloated.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  another  capital  remedy  in  con- 
vulsions, I  mean  the  complete  refrigeration 
of  the  head.  A  chordee  is  promj)tly  re- 
lieved by  plunging  into  water  ;  tlie  arteries 
are  quieted,  and  the  parts  collapse  ;  in 
like  manner,  if  the  patient  labour  under 
cerebral  turgescence,  produced  by  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  carotids,  apply  cold 
water,  and  the  action  may  sink.  There 
are  different  modes  in  which  the  head  may 
be  refrigerated,  and,  provided  you  accom- 
plish the  object  thoroughly,  I  am  careless 
how  you  proceed.  In  ordinary  cases,  on 
urgency,  you  may,  if  you  please,  with  the 
hearth  brush  and  cold  water,  very  plenti- 
fully besprinkle  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
patient.  If  tlie  case  be  more,  obstinate,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  hair ;  hut 
as  this  is  looked  on  by  young  ladies  as  a 
very  agreeable  ornament,  it  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed.  Should 
this  refrigeration  fail,  you  may  apply  ice, 
which,  in  this  metropolis,  may  be  commo- 
diously  bought  by  the  pound  at  the  fish- 
mongers or  pastry  cooks.  Expel  the  air 
from  a  bullock's  bladder,  aud  half  fill  it  with 
the  ice  ;  it  may  then  be  applied  to  the 
head  in  the  manner  of  a  cap.  You  may  also 
refrigerate  the  head  very  much,  by  pouring 
cold  water  upon  it,  and  this,  in  some  very 
bad  cases,  has  been  done  with  very  great 
advantage.  You  draw  the  patient's  bust 
beyond  the  bed  side,  and  placing  a  tub,  or 
reservoir,  beneath  the  head  and  shoulders, 
with  a  proper  vessel,  you  pour  water  on  the 
head  till  the  features  slmnk,  and  the  scalp 
is  thoroughly  refrigerated.  I  know  of  one 
or  two  cases  in  which  two  or  three  pailfuls 
of  water  were  poured  over  the  head  with 
advantage.    The  practice,  like  the  disease, 


is  a  very  rough  one,  but  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of;  it  is  a  sort  of  homely  shower- 
bath.  In  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  then, 
by  sprinkling,  by  icing,  or  by  pouring  water 
on  the  bust,  the  head  is  to  be  refrigerated  ; 
resolutely  beat  down  the  action  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels,  and  you  may  thus  diminish  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  head. 

But  here  you  will  ask,  is  there  no  other 
remedy  to  which  we  can  have  resort? — 
Bleeding,  purging,  and  refrigeration,  is  this 
ain — Is  it  not  further  proper,  in  o// cases, 
to  deliver  the  patient?  No,  it  is  not ;  and 
it  is,  I  believe,  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
more  women  die,  when  they  are  officiously 
delivered  by  force,  as  it  is  called,  than  when 
they  are  committed  to  their  own  resources. 
That  delivery  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  con- 
vulsions, there  can  be  no  doubt — after  the 
foetus  is  expelled,  the  convulsions  usually 
cease — but  this  remedy  requires  much  dis- 
cretion. 

The  rules  with  respect  to  delivery  lie 
principally  here — a  meddlesome  midwifery 
is  bad — this  is  the  first  article  of  the  obste- 
tric creed  ;  if,  then,  you  can  relieve  your 
patient  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  refrigera- 
tion, it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  have 
recourse  to  artificial  delivery ;  exceptions 
there  may  be,  but  this  is  the  general  rule. 
In  considering,  therefore,  what  convulsive 
cases  are  fitted  for  delivery,  we  may,  in  the 
very  outset,  reject  all  such  cases  as  admit 
of  relief  by  the  other  means. 

Again.  When  convulsions  occur,  the  con- 
dition of  the  ovum,  witli  respect  to  delivery, 
may  vary,  for  sometimes  the  head  of  the 
foetus  may  lie  so  low,  and  the  parts  may  be 
so  lax,  that,  without  diflicuUy,  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  forceps.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  child  may  be  altogether  above  the  brim, 
and  yet  the  mouth  of  the  womb  being  capa- 
cious, and  the  parts  being  lax,  and  the  uterine 
fibres  continuing  in  good  measure  at  rest, 
it  may  be  neither  dangerous  nor  difficult  to 
deliver  by  turning.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  con- 
vulsions occur  in  the  latter  or  middle  months, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  es- 
pecially, the  womb  maybe  firmly  shut.  Now, 
these  considerations  premised,let  us  suppose 
that  you  have  one  of  those  undesirable  cases, 
iu  which  delivery  is  indicated,  inasmuch  as 
your  other  remedies — your  bleedings,  your 
purgings,  your  refrigerations,  have  been 
tried  without  efifect.  What  remains  to  be 
done?  Why,  if  without  bniising,  tearing, 
or  otlierwise  injuring  the  genitals,  you  can 
abstract  the  ovum,  do  so,  if  you  please  ; 
but  if  you  find  the  case  is  such  that  you 
cannot  deliver  without  risk  of  injury,  then 
leave  the  system  to  its  own  resources,  for 
in  my  mind  it  is  far  better  (and  I  should 
wish  tliis  jjrinciple  to  be  acted  upon  in  my 
own  family) ;  I  say,  it  is  far  better  that  the 
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woman  should  die  convulsed  in  the  hands 
of  nature,  than  that  she  should  perish  by 
the  cruel  and  savage  operation  of"  rough  and 
unskilful  midwifery. 

In  those  cases,  again,  where  delivery  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  the  risk  of 
contusions  and  laceratious,  you  should  still 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  case,  making  fre- 
quent examinations,  say  every  half  liour  or 
hour  ;  for,  as  in  fioodings  so  in  convulsions, 
sudden  and  extensive  changes  occur  in  the 
condition  of  the  parts  ;  and  thougli  in  the 
morning  you  may  not  be  able  to  deliver  the 
patient,  yet  in  the  evening  you  may  lind  the 
delivery  easy  ;  nay,  in  half  an  hour  only,  in 
some  cases,  a  great  change  may  occur,  and, 
when  circumstances  conduce,  the  delivery 
should  be  with  promptitude  accomplished. 

Here,  then,  are  some  general  principles, 
■which,  combined  with  the  observations  I 
have  made  in  preceding  lectures,  may  keep 
you  near  the  right  line  of  practice  in  these 
distressing  cases.  Let  it  be  your  first  prin- 
ciple not  to  deliver  artificially,  provided 
you  find  the  convulsions  may  be  subdued  by 
other  means,  unless,  indeed,  in  those  ano- 
malous cases  in  which  the  ovum  may  be 
abstracted  without  the  least  dilliculty. — 
Again  :  in  those  cases  in  which  bleedings 
and  purgings  and  refrigerations  fail,  and 
where  delivery  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
only  remaining  eflectual  remedy,  let  it  still 
beyourprinciple  to  have  recourse  to  delivery 
in  those  cases  only  in  which  the  abstraction 
of  the  fcetus  may  be  easily  and  safely  accom- 
plished, since  death  from  convulsions  is  pre- 
ferable  to  death  by  the  hand  of  the  accou- 
cheur. Lastly,  if  delivery  is  desirable  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  other  remedies, 
should  the  state  of  the  parts  forbid  if,  you 
will  act  wisely  in  making  repeated,  though 
cautious,  examinations,  (since  sudden  and 
favourable  changes  may  occur,)  completing 
the  delivery  by  artificial  means,  if  necessary, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  conduce.  I  con- 
clude this  topic  by  reraarkiiig,  that  I  should 
be  sorry  to  undervalue  the  efficacy  of  de- 
livery in  these  cases  ;  but  moderation  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  of  delivery  by  force.  Arte  nnn  vi. 
In  a  scientific  midwifery,  force  has  no  place. 
Some  practitioners  seem  to  be  too  fond  of 
the  turf. 


"the  fish"    that  SWAI.I.nUEI)  .tonah. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  W'ernerian  Natural 
History  Society,  lield  on  the  'i2d  of  Marcli 
last,  the  Rr.vEHKND  Dr.  Scott  of  Costor- 
phine,  read  a  paper  "  on  the  great  fish  that 
swallowed  up  Jonali,  and,  after  three  days 
and  nights,  cast  him  out  on  dry  land  ;"  show- 
ing that  it  could  not  be  a  whale,  as  gene- 
rafly  supposed,  but  was  probably  a  "  S«ua- 
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TERMINATION  OE  HIE  UMniLICAL  VEIN  IN 
THE  RIGHT  AURICLE,  AND  A  SINGLE 
UMBILICAL  ARTERY  ARISING  FROM  THE 
ABDOMINAL  AORTA  IN  A  NEW-BORN 
INFANT. 

nv    PROFESSOR    MENDE. 

The  child,  in  whom  these  remarkable 
deviations  from  llie  natural  state  were  ob- 
served, died  shortly  afterbirth,  without  any 
ap]iareni  cause.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual on  the  exterior  of  the  body  ;  but,  on 
injecting  the  vessels,  it  was  found  that  the 
umbilical  vein  did  not  divide  into  two 
branches  to  traverse  the  liver,  but  was  con- 
tinued as  a  single  trunk  along  tlie  convex 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  this  organ,  with- 
out being  attached  to  it,  as  far  as  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  when  it  opened  itself  a 
little  above,  and  in  front  of  the  termination 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  base  of  the 
heart  was  inclined  a  little  more  than  natural 
to  the  right  side,  and  towards  the  sternum. 
There  was  only  one  umbilical  artery  which 
arose  from  the  abdominal  aorta  at  its  bifur- 
cation ;  it  passed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
bladder,  and  continued  its  course  to  the 
umbilicus. 

Professor  INIende  draws  from  this  case 
some  physiological  conclusions,  relative  to 
the  uses  which  the  liver  serves  in  thefcetus. 
He  considers  tjiatthis  organ  does  not  receive 
all  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  placenta ; 
the  comparison  which  has  been  instituted 
between  the  liuman  ftetus  and  amphibious 
animals,  especially  the  seal,  being  incor- 
rect; and  that  the  blood  coming  from  the 
placenta  is  not  modified  by  the  liver,  and 
does  not  serve  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  the 
gall-bladder  being,  in  the  case  described 
above,  full,  and  the  fcetus  well-nourished. 


DISEASE      OF      THE      HEART,     WITH     A      RARE 
AN0.1IALY    OF    THE    VASCULAR    SYSTEM. 

By  Professor  Trancke,  Dresden. 

Tlie  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  following  case  died,  was  aneu- 
rism, with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  hydrops  peri- 
cardii, as  well  as  traces  of  clironic  intiam- 
uiation  of  the  liver,  induration  of  the 
spleen,  and,  among  other  changes,  a  re- 
markable one  in  the  situation  of  the  ascend- 
ing vena,  cava  audits  relation  to  the  aorta,  to 
which  there  is  only  one  similar  exami)le  re- 
corded, and  that  in  IMorgagni.  (De  Sedi- 
bus  et  cnusis  iMorb.  Lib.iv.  epist.(JC.  art.  32.) 
Tlie  aorta  was  in  its  natural  situation,  but 
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tlie  ascending  vena  cava  was  placed  on  the 
left  side  of  this  vessel,  in  the  iej;ion  of  tlie 
fourth,  tliird,  and  second  liimhar  vertehne, 
and  then  crossed  in  front  of  it,  opposite  to 
the  first  lumhar  vertebra,  just  below  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  From  this  spot 
it  proceeded  in  the  usual  course  towards 
the  liver  and  diaphragm.  Similar  dispo- 
sition of  the  vena  cava  is  found  in  some 
lishes,  especially  in  the  embryo. 


ABSENCE    OF    THE    G  ALL-BL  ADDER. 

There  is  a  case  related  in  this  journal  of 
a  man  who  died  suddenly,  and  in  whom  the 
gall-bladder  was  wanting.  In  the  situation 
of  the  fossa  destined  for  its  reception, 
there  was  a  prominent  surface,  covered  by 
peritoneum,  without  any  mark  whatever  of 
the  previous  existence  of  the  organ. 


ON    THE    RELATIONS     BETWEEN     THE    CIRCU- 
LATION   AND    RESPIRATION. 

BY    DR.    FERMON. 

(^Kctracted from  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  Aprii  7th,  18'-J8.) 

The  intimate  connexion  between  respira- 
tion and  circulation,  is  universally  admitted, 
but  the  precise  nature  of  the  influence  be- 
tween these  functions,  is  far  from  being 
well  understood.  Dr.  Fermon  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  investigation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  his  first  point  of  inquiry  was,  the 
average  number  of  respirations  and  pulsa- 
tions in  a  given  time.  In  a  great  number 
of  adults,  the  respirations  were  from  11  to 
2.7  in  a  minute,  and  the  pulsations  between 
60  and  80  in  the  same  time,  being  1  to  4, 
1  to  5,  or  1  to  6,  i.e.  that  during  one  respi- 
ration there  were  from  4  to  5  or  6  pulsations, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  propelled  by  4,  5,  or  6  contractions 
of  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  is  oxygenised  by 
the  air,  which  enters  into  this  organ  during 
one  inspiration.  Dr.  Fermon  conceives,  that 
during  inspiration  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  pulsations  than  during  expiration,  it  was 
always  a  sign  of  engorgement  of  the  lungs  ; 
that  in  the  healtliy  state  there  is  always  a 
greater  number  of  pulsations  during  expira- 
tion than  in  inspiration.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  whenever  the  relation 
between  the  natural  number  of  respirations 
and  pulsations  is  disturbed,  for  instance, 
when  the  number  is  increased,  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  afflux  of  blood  into  the  portal 
system,  or  engorgement  of  the  lung,  and 
sometimes  hiemorrhage,  or  eti'usion  into  its 
tissue,   take  place ;    for  instance,    observe 
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what  occurs  on  the  one  liand  when  a  person 
ascends  a  ladder  or  steep  stairs,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  spitting  of  blood  in  singers. 

With  respect  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
by  the  lungs.  Dr.  Fermon  says,  that  he  has 
ascertained  by  numerous  experiments,  that 
the  venous  blood,  ])rope]led  by  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  tlirough  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  can  traverse  the  lungs,  to  re- 
turn by  the  pulmonary  veins  only  when  the 
air-cells  are  flattened  during  expiration. 
During  inspiration,  wlien  the  cells  are  dis- 
tended, the  passage  of  the  blood  is  momen- 
tarily interrupted,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  prolong  the  contact  of  the  blood  and  air, 
and  to  render  oxygenation  more  complete. 
This  fact  is  of  importance,  since  it  shows 
the  danger  of  continuing  uninterrupted  in- 
flation of  the  lungs  for  a  long  time,  in  at- 
tempting to  restore  suspended  animation  ; 
for,  instead  of  facilitating  the  return  to  life, 
it  would  oppose  a  fresh  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  by  the  distension  of  the  air 
cells. 

Dr.  Fermon  quotes  a  paper  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
18'27 ,  in  which  Sir  Everard  Home  alludes 
to  the  same  circumstances  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  the  ])receding  in- 
quiry; and  Dr.  Fermon  accords  to  our  coun- 
tryman the  merit  of  priority,  taking  to  him- 
self credit  for  proving  the  point  by  experi- 
ment. 


PATHOLOGICAL    AND     PRACTICAL     OBSERVA* 
TIONS    ON    DVSMENORRHCEA. 

By  .ToHN  Mackintosh,  ]\I.D.,  Acting  Sur- 
geon to  the  Ordnance,  Phyaician  to  the  Brown 
Square  Dispeiisary,  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  Sjc,  in  Edinburgh. 

Dysmenorriicea  is  a  very  painful  aft'ection, 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  one  which 
has  always  been  an  opprobrium  to  medicine. 
W  hen  menstruation  is  painful,  it  is  generally 
scanty,  and  along  with  the  discharge  we 
frequently  find  shredsof  membrane,  like  the 
decidua  uteri ;  and  occasionally  a  substance, 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  is  passed;  indeed, 
when  floating  in  water,  it  resembles  a  mis- 
carriage at  about  tlie  fourth  or  fifth  week. 
Women  who  pass  the  shreds  of  membrane, 
suffer  very  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  attended  with  some  bearing  down  ; 
but  those  who  pass  the  larger  masses  are 
genoralh'  married  women,  and  although  of  a 
difl'erent  character,  their  sufferings  are  fully 
more  severe  than  with  children  at  the  full 
period.  Some  are  affected  willi  this  disease 
from  the  first  of  their  menstrual  lives  ;  some 
not  till  after  marriage;  and  I  have  known 
it  not  to  occur  in  others  till  after  the  birth  of 
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a  first  cliild,  and  in  all  these  last  instances 
wliicli  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  la- 
bour has  been  long  and  paint'ul.  Many  wo- 
men, who  are  alFected  with  dysmenorrhoca, 
frequently  have  very  little  suffering  during- 
one  period,  but  they  complain  much  at  the 
nest,  and  at  the  third  time  they  suffer  the 
greatest  torture.  I  have  remarked,  that  in 
those  who  have,  now  and  then,  an  easy 
time,  it  is  immediately  subsequent  to  tlie 
expulsion  of  a  great  deal  of  deciduous  look- 
ing matter,  or  of  the  small  mass  like  the 
miscarriage. 

This  disease  has  been  described  by  all 
authors  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  it  has 
in  general  been  remarked,  that  women  af- 
fected with  it  are  barren.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  quote  the  opinions  of  authors  to  show 
the  uncertainty  wliich  has  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  seat  of  this  disease,  but 
I  may  state,  that  some  suppose  it  consists 
merely  in  an  inflammation  aitecting  the  mu- 
cous membrane  which  lines  the  uterus, 
while  others  tliink  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of 
nervous  energy  of  the  uterine  system,  or  to 
constipation,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
&c.,  and  the  remedies  applied  are  general 
and  local  bleeding,  the  warm  and  cold  bath, 
opiates,  laxatives,  and  warm  clothing,  but 
with  how  little  permanent  advantage  every 
experienced  practitioner  can  tell. 

It  always  occurred  to  me,  that  there  was 
some  mechanical  cause  which  produced 
dysmenorrhcea,  and  I  had  settled  in  my  own 
mind,  that  it  was  one  of  those  aftections 
whose  nature  and  seat  were  still  open  for  in- 
vestigation. For  many  years  my  attempts 
were  baffled,  perhaps,  because  ray  sphere 
of  observation  in  the  diseases  of  women, 
was  not  so  extended  as  it  has  since  been. 
In  the  year  18-23,  a  gentleman  called  to  say 
be  had  brought  a  curious  donation  to  my 
museum,  of  an  uterus  without  an  orifice. 
Upon  examining  it  minutely,  I  found  a 
mouth,  but  it  was  so  small,  that  it  would 
barely  admit  a  hog's  bristle.  It  occurred 
to  me  at  the  moment,  that  a  small  orifice 
might  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  serious 
affection  under  consideration  ;  and  I  have 
since  had  many  opportunities  of  investigat- 
ing this  subject ;  I  have  also  had  the  advan- 
tage of  assistance  from  several  of  my  pupils, 
and  have  now  obtained  many  j^-eparations, 
which  were  taken  from  the  bodies  of  indi- 
viduals who  died  of  different  diseases,  par- 
ticularly of  phthisis,  and  whose  histories 
proved  that  they  had  laboured  under  dysme- 
norrhcea from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
menstrual  lives.  In  these  preparations  of 
the  uterus,  the  orifices,  instead  of  being 
shaped  like  the  mouth  of  the  tench,  are 
either  circular,  or  nearly  so,  and  some  of 
them  so  small,  as  to  be  just  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  bristle,  otiiers  are  a  little  larger, 
and  will  allow  a  comniou-sized  silver  probe 


to  enter,  and  some  are  a  little  larger  still. 
This  condition  of  the  os  uteri  accounted  quite 
satisfactorily  for  dysmenorrhosa  ;  the  men- 
strual discharge,  after  being  secreted  in  the 
uterus,  cannot  readily  escape  ;  it  distends 
the  uterus,  producing  considerable  uneasi- 
ness in  the  pelvic  region,  and  is  at  last  ex« 
pelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus. 
These  uterine  contractions  cause  increase  of 
suffering,  and  a  bearing  down  sensation,  as 
in  miscarriage.  The  continuance  and  fre- 
(juent  recurrence  of  this  uterine  irritation, 
will  give  rise,  sooner  or  later,  to  inflamma- 
tion in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
which  will  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
decidua,  which  is  discharged  like  shreds  of 
tiie  membrane,  or  occasionally  entire,  when 
it  resembles  a  miscarriage,  but  which,  when 
examined,  is  found  to  resemble  a  soft  co- 
agulum  of  blood.  Or,  in  consequence  of  the 
long-continued  determination  of  blood  to  the 
uterus,  the  vessels  may  discharge  a  little 
blood  into  its  cavity,  and  the  mass  n.ay  be 
thus  formed. 

I'hat  women  should  generally  be  barren 
who  thus  suffer,  strengthens  the  view  which 
I  have  been  induced  to  form.  From  the 
results  of  the  accurate  experiments  of  that 
ingenious  and  distinguished  physiologist. 
Dr.  Bluudell,  of  I^ondon,  togetlier  with  the 
information  that  has  been  collected  from 
the  aberrations  of  nature,  as  seen  in  cases 
of  extra-uterine  conception,  and  also  from 
some  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  it  appears 
certaiu,  that  the  semen  of  the  male  must 
pass,  at  least,  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
before  impregnation  can  take  place.  In  this 
case  it  cannot  get  in,  from  the  small  size  of 
the  OS  uteri.  These  circumstances  also  rea- 
dily account  for  the  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  practice  generally  pur- 
sued. 

I\ly  mind  now  became  occupied  with  de- 
vising means,  likely  to  cure  women  affected 
with  dysmenorrhosa.  Mechanical  dilatation 
appeared  to  be  the  proper  remedy,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  carry  it  into  execution,  or,  indeed, 
to  propose  such  a  measure  to  a  modest  wo- 
man, without  being  able  to  give  an  assur- 
ance, almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that 
it  would  cure  her,  which  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously do.  And  although  I  had  con- 
stantly cases  of  this  kind  under  my  care,  I 
never  attempted  tlie  operation,  nor,  per- 
haps, should  I  till  this  day,  if  chance  had 
not  thrown  the  following  case  in  my  way. 

A  young  woman,  aged  'i'2,  came  from  the 
country  to  consult  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Dr.  .1.  A.  Robertson,  who  sent  her  to  me. 
The  female  friend  who  accompanied  her 
stated,  that  the  menstrual  discharge  had 
never  appeared,  that  she  had  always  been  a 
healthy  girl  till  she  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen ,  from  which  period  she  began  to  suffer, 
and  to  fall  off.    Regularly  every  mouth  sIki 
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complained  of  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
together  witli  a  sense  of  weight  and  bearing; 
down  in  tlie  passage.  At  first  she  sull'ered 
slightly,  and  was  soon  able  to  perform  her 
duties  as  a  servant,  hut  for  the  last  two 
years  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  day's  ease  ;  that  she  would  submit 
to  any  thing  to  be  cured,  and  to  have  that 
which  other  women  had.  The  girl  appeared 
to  be  above  the  middle  stature  ;  the  mam- 
ma;   were    undeveloped  ;    she    was  of  an    rally,  that  the  success  of  the  practice  lias 


that  I  made  no  further  attempt.  In  two 
days  afterwards  she  menstruated,  and  has 
been  regular  ever  since,  and  suflers  neither 
pain  nor  inconvenience.  Her  health  and 
strength  soon  recruited,  and  in  a  short  time 
her  appearance  became  (juite  feminine. 
She  has  called  upon  me  several  times  since, 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  months. 

I  have  since  dilated  the  os  vteri  in  six  cases 
of  dysmenorrhoea,  and  I  may  mention  gene- 


awkward  shape  ;  lier  voice  was  harsh,  and 
lier  skin  coarse  and  dark  coloured,  so  that 
had  1  not  been  told  she  was  ill,  I  never 
could  have  guessed  it  from  her  appearance. 
Her  abdomen  was  not  tumid,  but  I  was  told 
it  was  occasionally  swollen,  particularly  after 
meals,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  from  fla- 
tulency. She  appeared  to  be  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  and  was  exceedingly  shy  and 
timid. 

Upon   examination,    my    fingers  passed 
readily  into  the  vagina,  which  was  consi- 
derably  relaxed,    and   the   uterus  was  felt 
much  lower  than  natural,  but  I  could  dis- 
cover no  orifice.     Dr.  Kobertson  had  pre- 
viously discovered  tlie   same  fact,  but  had 
not  then  communicated  the  circumstance  to 
me,  thinking  that  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken.    I   repeated   the   examination  many 
times,  and  after  feeling  the  spot  where  the 
orifice  ought  to  have  been,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  small  dimple,  I  attempted 
to  introduce  one  of  the  smallest  silver  probes 
I  could  get  made,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
everj'   attempt.     It   then   occurred  to  me, 
that  the  malformation  might  be  owing  to  an 
extension  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  the 
orifice,    in  which  condition   we   sometimes 
see  the  urethra  of  a  new-born  male  child. 
I  determined  upon  giving  her  the   chance, 
particularly  as  the  means  to  be  used  would 
not   certainly    produce    severe   pain.      Ac- 
cordingly  the  sliarp  and  triangular   extre- 
mity of  a  silver  probe  was  introduced,  di- 
rected by  the  finger,  and  conducted  to  the 
part   above    described,    and    a   perforation 
made  by  employing  a  rotatory  motion  ;  the 
instrument  was    then  withdrawn,   and   the 
round  point  introduced,  which  readily  pass- 
ed  up  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.     For 
several  days  she  complained  of  a  good  deal 
of  burning  pain,  attended  witli  a  slight  dis- 
charge of  mucus,   a  little   tinged  here  and 
there  by  bloody  specks,  and  I  did  not  think 
proper  to  interfere  further,  until  the  irrita- 
tion had  subsided.     In  about  eight  days  I 
began    the   attempt  to    produce   dilatation, 
which  was  persevered  in  daily,  increasing 
tlie    size    of   the  instrument,    and   by    the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  I  was  able  to  in- 
troduce  No.  6  male  bougie   (straightened) 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.     On  the  fol- 
lowing daj'  there  was  the  appearance  of  so 
much  irritation,  both  local  and  constitutional, 


been  most  satisfactory  ;  iu  all  the  cases  the 
women  had  suffered  for  years,  and  they  have 
all  menstruated  regularly,  and  without  pain, 
for  the  last  six  months.  The  highest  num- 
ber I  have  introduced  is  No.  B,  and  I  have 
insinuated  the  instrument  to  the  very  fun- 
dus. I  feel  a  delicacy  in  giving  the  parti- 
culars of  the  cases,  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
profession  may,  however,  rely  upon  my 
statement,  that  it  is,  at  least,  a  safe  expe- 
dient, and  one  not  necessarily  painful.  The 
only  bad  consequence  which  I  have  seen, 
was  in  one  lady,  who,  during  the  operation, 
had  severe  rigors,  which  lasted  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  which  were  followed  by 
fever,  and  terminated  in  copious  perspira- 
tion ;  the  instrument  was  not  re-introduced 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  no  such  eftect 
afterwards  followed.  I  do  not  mean  to  as- 
sert that  all  cases  of  dysmenorrhnca  are 
owing  to  a  small  os  uteri.  I  believe  that  it 
is  occasionally  produced  by  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and 
also  by  scirrhous  affections  of  that  organ. 

In  one  of  the  six  cases  the  os  uteri  was 
large  enough,  but  there  was  a  contraction  in 
the  cervix,  which  would  not  allow  the  intro- 
duction at  first  of  any  thing  larger  than  a 
common  probe.  In  my  museum  are  two 
preparations  which  illustrate  this  subject  ; 
in  the  one  the  as  uteri  was  completely 
closed  up  by  disease,  inflammatory  action 
took  place  in  the  inner  membrane,  and 
above  two  ounces  of  pus  were  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  dilating  it  to  about 
the  size  which  it  acquires  in  the  second 
month  of  pregnancy  ;  in  the  other,  the 
cavity  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  divided 
into  two,  the  eff"ect  of  previous  inflamma- 
tion, so  that  there  was  no  communication 
between  the  upper  compartment  and  the 
lower. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  lady,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  seventh  case,  has  menstruated 
three  times  since  the  introduction  of  No.  (j, 
steel  bougie,  without  the  slightest  pain  or 
uneasiness  during  the  two  first  periods  ;  but 
during  the  third,  she  experienced  a  slight 
uneasiness  in  the  pelvic  region,  which,  al- 
though trifling,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
She  also  complained  of  nausea  and  headach, 
which  might  have  been  produced  by  other 
causes.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  tliat 
she  previously  suffered  intense  pain  during 
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every  menstrual  period  for  between  six  and 

seven  years. 

I  have  lately  contrived  a  verj'  simple  in- 
strument, which  1  tliiiik  will  enable  me  to 
complete  the  dilatation  most  effectually  in 
less  than  half  the  number  of  operations, 
■which,  under  snch  circumstances,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  very  first  importance.  The  result 
of  the  trials  made  with  this  instrument, 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  profession  at 
an  early  period,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  and  independent  Journal. 


CASE  OF  OBSTINATE  COUGH,  OCCASIONED  BY 
KLONGATION  OF  TUB  UVULA,  IN  WHICJI  A 
PORTION    OF    THAT     ORGAN   WAS    CUT  OFF. 

By  Philip  Syng  Physick,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Fenn- 
iylvania. 

In  June  last,  a  youn^  lady  afllicted  with  a 
very  obstinate  cougli  applied  to  Dr.  Physick, 
and  gave  him  the  following  histor}'  of  her 
case,  drawn  up  by  her  physician  at  New 
Orleans : 

"  The  first  circumstance  which  had  any 
connexion  with  the  singular  affection  of  this 
young  lady,  was  a  complaint  of  constant 
headach,  attended  with  a  disposition  to 
vomit  without  nausea  occurring  first,  during 
convalescence  from  an  attack  of  remitting 
fever,  in  the  middle  of  i\lay,  1826.  The 
latter  symptom  soon  became  the  most  ]jro- 
minent,  and  increased  to  a  constant  effort 
to  retch,  in  which  nothing  was  thrown  up 
from  the  stomach,  and  which  was  not  re- 
lieved by  free  vomiting.  At  this  time  ho 
complaint  of  pain  was  made  any  where  but 
in  the  head. 

"  Considering  tlie  gastric  irritation  as  sym- 
pathetic of  an  iuci]dent  cephalic  affection, 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  tem]»les  and  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  some  doses  of  active  ca- 
thartic medicines  given.  No  advantage  was 
derived.  'I'he  retchings  became  nearly 
constant,  and,  from  a  noisy  effort  to  vomit, 
it  gradually  changed  to  a  convulsive  cough, 
altogether  involuntary  and  uncontrollable, 
and  conveying  an  impression  as  if  some- 
thing obstructed  and  irritated  the  organs  of 
respiration.  This,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  de- 
scribed, has  been  the  character  of  the  cough 
ever  since. 

"  The  first  paroxysm  increased  in  violence 
for  a  nmnber  of  days,  and  until  the  8th  of 
September,  when,  about  mid-day,  after  vo- 
miting, (which  was,  at  this  time,  not  unusual 
with  her,)  in  which  she  threw  off'  a  quantity 
of  white  tough  mucus,  she  tell  into  a  state 
of  extreme  prostration.  The  cough  ceased, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  dying.  From  this 
she  slowly  revived   through  the   evening, 


and  on  tlie  next  day  there  was  a  degree  of 
re-action  amounting  to  fever,  which  gra- 
dually subsided,  and  left  her  quite  well. 

"  The  mucous  expectoration,  likewise, 
though  at  the  time  regarded  with  tome  in- 
terest, has,  in  the  latter  attacks,  been  pro- 
duced occasionally  in  vomiting,  but  never 
followed  by  the  same  alleviation.  On  tlie 
recovery  from  the  first  attack,  she  remained 
well  for  two  weeks,  when  she  was  again 
seized  with  the  same  spasmodic  cougli,  at- 
tended with  pain  in  the  breast,  but  not 
preceded,  as  before,  with  any  irritation  of 
the  stomach.  This,  after  continually  in- 
creasing in  violence  for  about  eight  days, 
again  left  her  in  nearly  the  same  manner  it 
had  done  in  the  first  instance.  After  an 
interval  of  three  weeks,  she  had  another 
attack  of  the  same  duration,  and  of  extreme 
severity.  Since  this  there  have  been  two 
more,  but  at  longer  intervals,  and  not  alto- 
gether of  the  same  seventy. 

"  The  dates  of  the  different  paroxysms  are 
the  early  part  of  September,  of  October,  of 
November,  of  January,  and  of  May.  During 
the  long  interval  between  January  and  JNIay, 
a  slight  cough  of  the  same  peculiar  charac- 
ter has  seized  her  every  morning  on  awiik- 
ing,  after  which  she  remains  entirely  ex- 
empt for  the  remaining  twenty-four  hours. 
At  first  it  lasted  for  a  few  seconds  only%  but 
its  duration  gradually  increased  to  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  Since  the  last  violent  at- 
tack, it  has  been  reduced  to  only  a  few 
moments'  continuance." 

After  many  remedies  had  been  used  in  the 
above  case,  without  affording  any  permanent 
benefit,  the  patient  was  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  Physick  consulted.  The  cir- 
cumstances appeared  to  him  to  point  out  an 
elongation  of  the  uvula  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  On  examining  the  throat,  he  found 
such  an  elongation  actually  existed.  This 
was  explained  to  the  patient  and  to  her 
friends,  and  the  excision  of  a  part  of  the 
uvula  was  performed ;  immediately  after 
which  all  the  symptoms  ceased  entirely, 
and  have  not  since  returned  in  the  slightest 
derrree."'" 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  TiiT.  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  the  Number  250  of  your  excel- 
lent publication.  The  Lancet,  there  is  de- 
tailed, by  Mr.  Henry  Prout,  of  Galding,  the 
history  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  with  its 
melancholy  termination. 
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In  lliis  case,  Mr.  Prout,  very  much  to  his 
credit,  gave  up  all  idea  of  treating  the  case 
by  his  own  remedies,  seeing  that  the  pa- 
tient's family  had  ]ilaced  every  reliance  on 
the  efficacv  of  the  liirling  mixture,  a  medi- 
cine wliicii,  from  popular  report,  was  sup- 
posed to  he  a  com})lete  specific  in  prevent- 
ing, as  well  as  curing,  this  dreadful  malady  ; 
and  to  do  Mr.  Prout  justice,  as  well  as  those 
in  consultation  and  assistance  with  him, 
every  attention  was  paid  to  the  correct  ex- 
hibition of  this  medicine,  but,  like  all  other 
medicines,  without  any  effect  whatever,  as 
tlie  patient  died  in  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Prout,  in  addition  to  the  Birling  mix- 
ture, tells  us,   his  mode  of  treatment  was 
that  of'  cupping  him  on  each  side  the  spine, 
and  blistering  the  same,  under  the  fair  sup- 1 
position,  that  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis 
were  the  seats  of  disease  ;   in  addition  to  j 
this,  he  gave  liim  a  few  grains  of  extract  | 
of  henbane  every  three  hours. 

When  Mr.  Prout  was  first  called  to  this: 
case,  he  tells  us,  it  was  within  two  hours 
after  the  boy  was  wounded,  and  that  the  i 
wound  was  much  lacerated,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  excise  it ;  that  he  merely 
sponged  the  wound  and  applied  two  sutures, 
and  dressed  it  in  the  usual  way,  with  ad- 
hesive plasters,  yee/i/iof  coH^cie»t,  at  the  time, 
that  if  the  dog  was  rabid  no  hopes  could  be 
entertained  ;  and  thus  this  case  was  left  to 
chance  and  the  Birling  mixture. 

Surely,  if  Mr.  Prout  had  read  a  very  judi- 
cious and  excellent  little  book,  on  the  pre- 
vention of  hydrophobia,  from  the  scientific 
pen  of  L)r.  Sully,  he  would  hardly  have 
contented  himself  with  merely  sponging 
the  wound  and  sewing  it  together.  Dr. 
Sully,  of  W'iveliscomhe,  Somersetshire  ,has 
published  a  most  useful  work,  entitled, 
"  Ohservations  on,  and  plain  Directions  for, 
all  classes  of  people  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  Bites  of  Animals  labouring 
under  Hydrophohia,"  which  does  equal  cre- 
dit to  his  professional  skill,  and  to  that 
which  should  consistently  ever  attach  itself 
to  the  other,  his  humanity.  This  little  work, 
offering  as  it  does  tliemost  simple  remedies 
for  a  disease  than  which  nothing  to  the  con- 
templation can  be  more  horrid  or  appalling, 
should  he  in  the  hands  of'  every  one,  whether 
medical  or  non -medical.  It  is  perfectly  free 
from  technicalities,  whicli  frequently  render 
the  best  works  useless  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  is 
amply  communicative  for  the  henevolent 
purpose  witli  wliich  it  was  designed.  One 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  this  publication  is 
to  be  found  iu  the  following  extract  from 
the  preface  : — 

"  Although  the  practice  has  heen  Ion? 
known,  the  author  is  persuaded  that  he  sliall 
do  much  public  good  by  calling  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  it,  and  especially  by  an 


enumeration  of  a  number  of  cases,  all  fall- 
ing under  his  own  experience,  all  treated 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  having 
the  same  beneficial  result.  The  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  tliese  cases 
came  under  his  care,  without  any  subse- 
quent appearance  of  any  symptom  of  dis- 
ease, is  the  strongest  corroboration  of  the 
utility  of  the  practice  ;  its  simplicity  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  since  the  danger  of 
this  fearful  disease  is  frequently  incurred 
where  no  professional  aid  is  within  reach  ; 
and  on  the  promptness  of  precautionary 
measures  the  salvation  of  the  patient  de- 
pends." 

^Vith  these  assurances,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  them  worthy  of 
credit,  iu  the  preface,  the  body  of  the  work, 
we  should  think,  could  not  fail  of  inducing 
the  most  earnest  attention.  After  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
remedies,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which 
have,  with  various  success,  been  adopted 
on  hydrophobic  patients.  Dr.  Sully,  under 
the  head — "  Treatment  of  Persons  bitten 
by  Rabid  Animals,"  thus  introduces  a  valu- 
able portion  of  his  "  Observations." 

"  In  whatever  part  the  wound  is  made, 
its  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  nakedness 
of  the  part  bitten,  for  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  in  pene- 
trating through  thick  woollen  or  leather 
clothing,  'will  be  wiped  clean  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  resistance  made  by  such 
materials,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger ;  but, 
although  the  danger  be  lessened,  it  is  not 
removed,  for  where  the  skin  is  abraded  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree,  the  saliva  and  virus 
may  be  carried  thither  on  the  tooth,  and  the 
smallest  imaginary  particle  is  equally  to  be 
dreaded,  and  perhaps  more  so  by  the  prac- 
titioner, than  a  larger  wound,  because  he 
finds  a  greater  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
patient  that  such  an  insignificant  scratch 
requires  as  much  attention  as  a  wound  of 
large  dimensions,  and  perhaps  more,  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  bleeding. 

"  Tlie  instant  a  person  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  been  bitten  by  a  real,  or  sus- 
pected, rabid  animal,  he  should,  without 
the  loss  of  one  moment,  resort  to  the  near- 
est pump,  stream,  or  pool  of  water,  and 
there  continue  to  wash,  wipe,  and  sponge 
the  part,  so  as  to  remove  all  salira  from 
the  wound,  as  well  as  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  In  the  mean  time,  let  a  teakettle  of 
liot  water  be  made  ready,  and,  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  continue  to  pour  the  hot 
water  until  the  nearest  practitioner  arrives 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  management 
into  his  own  hands.  I  sliould  recommend 
him  to  ])ersevere  for  several  hours  in  the 
ablution  and  percussion  with  warm  water, 
which  I  prefer  on  account  of  its  encourag- 
ing a  flow  of  blood  ;  but  if  the  patient  be  so 
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situated  as  not  to  be  able  immediately  to 
procure  warm  water,  be  sbould  use  cold 
until  be  caa  obtain  warm,  in  preference  to 
allowing  a  single  moment's  suspension  of 
ablution  and  percussion. 

"  Syringing  witb  warm  water  tbose  parts 
wbere  it  would  be  difficult  effectually  to 
employ  ablution,  answers  a  good  purpose, 
and  I  sbould  cboose  tbe  stomacb  syringe 
invented  by  Reid,  wbicli  is  now  in  tbe  pos- 
session of  almost  every  practitioner,  by 
wbicli  a  considerable  degree  ef  percussive 
force  would  be  made  use  of,  aud  the  saliva 
driven  outfrum  tbe  wounds  with  great  ease. 
Lastly,  I  should  syringe  the  wounds  with 
a  caustic  wash,  composed  of  about  twelve 
ounces  of  water  with  the  addition  of  two 
ounces  of  the  liquor  of  pure  ammonia. — 
Having  continued  this  ])lan  for  at  least  three 
or  four  hours,  the  next  business  the  surgeon 
has  to  perform  is,  to  cut  away  all  ragged 
and  uneven  parts  of  the  wound,  and  to  dis- 
sect away  the  bottom  and  sides,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  laceration  to  the  state  of  a  sim- 
ple incision  ;  after  which,  he  will  still  pour 
more  warm  water  from  a  height,  and  thus 
encourage  the  bleeding  wbicli  his  incisions 
have  caused.  The  water  having  now  more 
freedom  of  entering  and  carrying-  out  all 
lodgment  from  the  sinuosities  and  excava- 
tions of  the  wounds,  the  patient  becomes 
still  more  secure. 

"  It  has  been  suggested,  that  excision 
should  be  employed  as  soon  as  the  surgeon 
arrives,  but  I  object  to  any  incisions  being 
made  ia  the  lacerated  or  wounded  parts  at 
this  time,  lest  the  scalpel  might  perchance 
lake  up  any  portion  of  viius,  and  carry  it 
further  on  with  its  edge,  thus  inoculating' 
more  remote  parts  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  The  previous  ablution  renders  this 
accident  less  likely  to  occur,  and  the  bleed- 
ing will  also  tend  to  clear  away  any  im- 
pregnated saliva  which  might,  by  chance, 
have  been  driven  further  into  the  muscular 
libres  and  cellular  membrane  than  the  sy- 
ringing- had  reached.  When  both  patient 
and  practitioner  are  exhausted  by  this 
prompt,  energetic,  and  continued  ablution 
and  percussion,  the  wound,  instead  of  being 
attempted  to  be  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, should  be  dressed  witli  a  cataplasm  of 
bread  and  water,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
an  ounce  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  should 
be  spread.  Instead  of  mercurial  cataplasm, 
a  suppurative  ointment  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  applied,  composed  of  about  one  ounce  of 
cerate  of  black  pitch,  two  drachms  of  bal- 
sam co])aiha,  and  one  drachm  of  the  red 
precipitate  of  mercury. 

"  A  proper  state  of  digestion  in  the 
wounds  cannot  be  too  speedily  excited,  as 
it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  laudable  pus  is 
a  powerful  corrector  of  animal  poisons. 
Whichever  of  tbe  before-mentioned  suppu- 


ratives  is  resorted  to,  about  two  drachms  of 
mercurial  ointment,  rubbed  gently  into  the 
parts  surrounding  the  wound,  and  every 
endeavour  to  excite  ptyalism  by  frequent 
mercurial  frictions  near  the  wounds,  should 
be  resorted  to.  Tbe  cataplasm  should  be 
renewed  with  half  an  ounce  of  mercurial 
ointment  every  eight  hours,  rubbing  in  a 
little  more  ointment  each  time  to  bring  about 
ptyalism  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  In  some  of  our  cases,  after  ablution  had 
been  fully  used,  we  applied  the  muriate  of 
antimony,  particularly  where  tbe  knife  could 
not  be  so  adroitly  used  as  to  prevent  defor- 
mity. After  this,  the  same  cataplasms  as 
are  mentioned  above,  as  also  salivation, 
should  immediately  follow ;  but  I  believe 
the  liquor  of  pure  ammonia,  diluf.ed  as 
above,  is  the  best  application,  on  account 
of  its  solvent  property,  and  should  be  used 
with  a  forcible  syringe.  As  a  further  secu- 
rity in  the  local  treatment,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  a  trial  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
to  the  wounds,  as  we  are  told  that  a  person 
allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  several  times 
by  mad  dogs,  and  prevented  the  disease  by 
washing  the  wounds  with  this  acid,  which 
succeeded  even  without  excision. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  the  application  of 
cupping  glasses,  for  if  it  be  necessary,  in. 
order  to  encourage  bleeding,  to  scarify  the 
wounds,  it  may  so  happen,  that  the  virus 
may  be  carried,  by  the  lancet,  deeper  into 
the  muscular  substance,  and  absorption  is 
more  likely  to  occur  ;  but  by  aiilution,  you 
dilute  the  poison,  which,  with  the  saliva,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  capableof  being  driven 
out  of  the  wounds  by  the  force  employed. 
Not  one  instant  should  be  lost ;  all  should 
be  decision,  promptitude,  and  alacrity,  and 
the  motto  of  tbe  Royal  Humane  Society 
was  never  more  applicable  than  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion — 

"  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly." 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Sully  says,  *'  So  con- 
fident am  I  of  the  plan  here  recommended, 
that  I  send  forth  this  little  book  with  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  its  perusal  will 
save  many  a  victim  from  the  gra<!p  of  this 
fearful  disease,  and  many  a  bosom  from 
anticipations,  almost  as  dreadful  as  the  dis- 
ease itself."  Dr.  Sully,  that  he  might  omit 
nothing  which  could  in  any  way  interfere 
with  carrying  bis  prescribed  remedies  to 
tbe  most  successful  termination,  not  only 
humanely  describes  the  best  hydrophobic  sy- 
ringe, but  also  attaches  to  his  treatise  a 
plate  of  the  instrument. 

I  am  informed,  that  his  present  Ma- 
jesty has  read  this  little  book,  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  ii,  being  con- 
vinced that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  classes  of  society. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  Dr.  Sully's  pub- 
lication, that  it  contains  no  vague  theories, 
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but  it  abounds  in  valuable  practice  and  pre- 
cept ;  and  since  so  many  melancholy  iii- 
stauces  of  hydrophobia  are  continually'  oc- 
curring, no  one  can  do  a  wiser  or  more  be- 
nevolent thing  than  recommend  its  general 
perusal. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Practitioner  of  Bristol. 

Bristol,  June  ','1,1828. 


QUACKS — ixErnciENCY    or    THE    apothe- 
caries' ACT. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Laxcet. 

Sir, — It  is  a  serious  evil,  that  whilst  a 
medical  education  is  attended  with  such  ex- 
pense as  to  render  it  difficult  of  attainment, 
^ven  amongst  those  whose  means  are  of  no 
circumscribed  character,  and  whilst  parlia- 
mentary protection  is  open  to  the  licensed 
apothecary  against  the  unauthorised  em- 
piric, a  class  of  pretenders  has  risen  up  and 
continues  to  increase,  whose  members  prac- 
tise upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people, 
unchecked  by  the  Coinpanjr  of  Apothecaries, 
whose  care  it  ought  to  be  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions which  the  wisdom  of  legislature  has 
enacted  for  their  and  their  fellows'  protec- 
tion. It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that 
whilst  in  towns  of  larger  population  these 
fungi  of  society  do  not,  because  they  dare 
not,  exist,  or  at  all  events  to  any  extent,  in 
the  more  remote  and  less  populous  districts; 
they  spread  their  noxious  influence  around, 
to  the  injury,  not  merely  of  the  unfortunate 
being  wlio  may  be  the  victim  of  their  un- 
scientific experiments,  but  of  the  real  prac- 
titioner who  has  earned  his  qualifications  by 
years  of  toilsome  study  and  expense,  and 
who,  moreover,  has  the  sanction  of  approved 
medical  men  of  the  age  for  his  competence 
and  respectability.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  quack  venders  of  medicine  can  trench 
but  little  upon  the  emoluments  of  the  duly- 
educated  surgeon,  because  thej'  can  never 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  people.  But, 
Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact  ; 
for  as  the  poorer  people  do  not,  at  anytime, 
strictly  scrutinise  the  comfjetence  of  a 
supposed  apothecary,  or  stay  to  inquire 
whether  he  has  duly  ])assed  the  necessary 
ordeal,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  man  dub  him- 
self surgeon  to  obtain  the  supjiort  of  that 
class.  An  injury  then  is  wrought  to  the 
real  surgeon,  and  though  it  may  not  extend 
itself  further  than  to  the  poor,  it  is  enouoh 
an  evil  that  it  should  go  thus  far;  and 
enough  a  disgrace  that  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  check  the  ill  are  either  too  idle,  or  too 
indifferent,  to  attempt  it.  The  legislature 
has  already   done  enough   to  protect   the 


medical  profession  against  intruders;  the 
medical  [u-ofession  must  now  protect  itself  ; 
the  means  are  within  their  reach.  If  they 
avail  themselves  not  of  them,  the  sin  and 
consecpience  are  their  own.  Toleration  in« 
creases  the  mischief,  and  as  years  roll  on, 
and  empiricism  increases,  the  surgeon  may 
at  length  look  well  to  himself  that  he  be 
not  stripped  entirely  of  the  privileges  he 
possesses.  It  is  sulficient  to  instance  the 
North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  token  of  the 
growing  extent  of  the  evil,  in  which  district 
almost  every  town  and  village,  and  hamlet, 
has  its  impudent  and  uneducated  charlatan, 
who  will  boldly  beard  the  regular  surgeon, 
and  interfere  with  him  at  every  turn.  And, 
added  to  the  injury  that  is  thus  done  to  his 
emoluments,  let  it  be  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered liow  serious  a  mischief  is  extended 
to  the  victims  of  their  quackery  ;  how  the 
personal  safety,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of 
the  people  are  tampered  with.  The  melan- 
clioly  results  of  all  this  manifest  themselves 
daily,  and  surely  ought  to  form  a  ground, 
independently  of  all  others,  for  an  immediate, 
interference.  The  energies  of  the  spirited 
members  of  the  profession,  and  above  all 
in  that  particular  district,  ought  to  be  roused ; 
and  they  ought  at  once  and  boldly  to  oppose 
themselves  at  whatever  temporary  inconve- 
nience, and  may  be  (for  we  know  not  how 
far  the  false  liberality  of  the  age  may  ex- 
tend) obloquy,  to  f.ssert  their  rights,  to 
crush  quackery  in  its  shell  ;  and  by  so  doing 
enhance  tlieir  own  respectability,  and  give 
an  enlarged  portion  of  safety  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  respectful  servant, 

A  IIecular  Surgeon, 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


cure  of  ranula   by  excision. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thv^  Lancet. 

Sir,— In  No.  220,  vol.  xiii.  page  277,  of 
riiE  Lancet,  I  observe  some  remarks  by 
iMr.  Lloyd,  on  the  cure  oi' ramilu  ;  and,  in 
No.  24;).  page  l/.S  of  the  same  publication, 
a  complicated  process  is  recommended  by 
f\L  Dupuytren,  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
at  Paris,  for  the  cure  of  the  same  complaint. 
The  former  plan  consists  of  the  introduction 
of  a  seton,  and  the  latter,  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, of  silver  or  platina,  into  the  cvst. 

Having  succeeded  in  the  cure  of  this  dis- 
ease, by  adopting  a  much  more  simple  pro- 
cess than  eitiier  of  the  above,  I  beg  to  jire- 
sent  you  with  a  detail  of  the  two  cases, 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  through 
the  medium  of  your  excellent  Journal. 

la  the  early  part  of  my  practice,  I  was 
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in  the  habit  of  puncturing-  and  injecting  tlie 
cyst,  and  nltliough  I  have  frequently  em- 
ployed powerful  stimuli,  as  ol.  terebinth, 
&c.,  I  Iiave  never  succeeded  in  eftecting  a 
radical  cure,  until  I  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
treatment  whicji  is  described  in  tl)e  ibllow- 
ing  cases.  The  oblitetation  of  the  morbid 
secretion,  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  is  ef- 
fected by  the  excision  of  a  ])art  of  the  cyst, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  little  lint,  by  which 
means  suppurative  inflammation  is  induced, 
and  the  cyst  is  converted  into  a  simple, 
granulating  surface. 

Case  1.— March  11,  1823.  J.  C.'s  wife 
had  an  encysted  tumour  (a  ranula),  the  size 
of  a  filbert,  on  the  left  side  of  the  fraauum, 
under  the  tongue,  during  three  or  four 
months.  The  cyst  had  been  punctured  by 
an  apothecary  in  this  town,  several  times, 
without  any  benefit,  and  it  had  been  in- 
jected, first  with  port  wine,  and  afterwards 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  by  the  direction  of 
Wr.  Cotliar,  surgeon  to  the  Gloucester  In- 
firmary, with  the  same  result.  On  this  day 
(March  11)1  punctured  the  ranula  with  a 
lancet,  and,  having  evacuated  its  contents,  I 
cut  away  a  large  portion  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cyst,  together  with  its  superincum- 
bent integuments,  and  filled  up  the  cavity 
with  lint.  No  other  attention  was  required, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  the  cavity  was  en- 
tirely filled  up  with  granulations,  and  cica- 
trised. » 

Case  2. — Mr.  B.  had  a  ranula,  which  had 
existed  about  three  weeks.  I  punctured 
and  filled  the  cyst  with  port  wine,  as  for 
the  cure  of  hydrocele.  The  wine  was  re- 
tained five  minutes,  during  wliicli  time  much 
pain  was  experienced.  The  tumour  soon 
returned,  and  on  March  6th,  1823,  I  punc- 
tured it  with  a  lancet,  and,  having  excised  a 
portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cyst,  I 
filled  the  remaining  cavity  with  lint.  The 
surface  granulated,  and  was  ([uite  healed  in 
ten  days  ;  the  sac  gradually  contracting 
during  the  cure. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.M.  COLEY. 

Bridgnorth,  July  4,  1828. 


GLASCOW    nOVAL    INFIRMARY. 

(^Extract from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor.') 

On  entering  the  Infirmary  this  forenoon, 
I  observed  an  unusual  bustle  among  the 
pupils.  The  various  groups  wliich  were 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  lobby, 
appeared  animated  with  discussion,  instead 
of  the  dull  and  listless  aiipearance  they  in 
general  present,  while  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  respective  gentlemen  whom  they  at- 
tend. Of  course  I  concluded  there  was 
something  wonderful  on  the  tapis,  and  that 
an   operation  at    Jeast  W£»s   contemplated. 


Accordingly,  before  asking  anyone,  I  bent 
my  steps  towards  the  door,  on  which  such 
things  are  usually  intimated  ;  but  there  was 
no  intimation.  On  inquiring  what  was 
a-doing,  "  Strangulated  Hernia,"  was  ut- 
tered by  half  a  dozen  tongues  at  the  same 
moment. 

It  appeared,  that  the  previous  evening, 
a  fine  boy,  apparently  about  two  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  admitted  with  Hernia  at 
the  visit  on  Tuesday,  and  who,  at  that  time, 
certainly  laboured  under  no  symptoms  re- 
quiring the  operation,  had  been  operated 
upon,  without  any  regular  attempt  at  the 
taxis,  and  its  adjuvants,  bleeding,  &:c.  and 
tliat  the  irreducible  hernia  had  turned  out 
nothing  else  than  a  collection  of  water  in  the 
spermatic  chord  !  On  what  ground  this  re- 
markable operation  can  be  defended,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  There  was  nei- 
ther fever,  hiccup,  vomiting  of  fcrtid  matter, 
want  of  stools,  tenderness  over  the  abdomen, 
or  in  the  parts  ;  in  short,  not  one  symptom, 
calling  for  an  operation,  was  present  even 
allowing  that  hydrocele  and  hernia  are  so 
alike  as  to  render  distinction  impossible*  It 
is  altogether  unjustifiable,  contrary  to  every 
rule  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  sur- 
gery, and  a  disgrace  to  our  science  and  the 
hospital  in  wliich  it  took  place.  I  understand, 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  present, 
that  the  operation  itself  was  accurately  and 
cauliousl}'  performed  ;  but  I  decline  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  operator,  as  I  con- 
sider the  other  surgeons  of  the  Hospital, 
who  were  at  the  consultation,  equally 
blameable  by  sanctioning  suc-li  a  proceeding. 
Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  John  Cowper  are 
the  senior,  and  Dr.  Maclachlan  and  Mr. 
Auchincloss  the  junior,  surgeons.  Such  are 
the  miseries  arising  from  the  present  cor- 
rupt, infamous  system ;  I  should  rather  say, 
of  making  surgeons  for  our  public  charities, 
where  borough  influence,  not  merit,  is  the 
sole,  but  alas,  the  indispensable,  requisite 
for  such  an  appointment. 


SNAKE-CATCHERS. 

Tht  secret  of  rendering  docile,  and  hand- 
ling with  impunity  the  most  venomous  ser- 
pents, which  has  so  long  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Western  India, 
is  not  unknown  in  Ciiina.  It  is  observed 
that  snake-catchers  here  rub  their  hands, 
previously  to  taking  hold  of  the  snake, 
with  an  antidote  composed  of  pounded 
herbs.  The  virtue  of  the  preparation  is 
such  that  they  hold  with  the  naked  hand 
and  provoke,  fearless,  the  deadly  cobra- 
di-capello,  or  spectacle  viper,  which,  next 
to  the  rattle-snake  of  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  reptiles  in  existence. — Can' 
ton  Jie^ister. 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  July  19,  1828. 


WiiATEVEn  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  medical 
profession,  there  is  one  sentiment,  we  be- 
lieve, in  which  nearly  all  classes  of  tliat  pro- 
fession must  cordially  agree — and  that  is,  a 
feeling  of  the  most  entire  contempt  for  the 
ohserrations  and  suggestions  which  have 
recently  been  put  forth  on  this  subject,  by 
that  exceedingly  vain,  narrow-minded,  and 
twaddling  orator  upon  oysters,  and  perpe- 
trator of  drivelling  epistles.  Sir  ANXnoNy 
Carlisle.  The  channel  through  which  he 
has  inflicted  these  observations  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  public,  has  given  to  them  a  no- 
toriety, whicli  they  could  scarcely  have  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means  ;  but  it  is  a 
notoriety  which  can  have  no  other  effect, 
except  that  of  diffusing  over  a  wider  sur- 
face the  species  of  fame  which  the  author 
acquired  in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  by  his  celebrated  Oysterian 
Oration.  That  oration  cau  never  be  oblite- 
rated from  the  minds  of  the  assembled  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  who  lieard  it.  It  is 
a  monument  of  the  Knight's  intellectual 
prowess,  more  perennial  than  the  brass 
which  enabled  him  to  insult  his  professional 
brethren  by  the  display  of  it.  It  was,  in 
its  way,  a  "  psychological  curiosity."  It 
demonstrated  the  minimum  of  intellect,  with 
which  it  was  possible  to  treat  a  subject  of 
sufficient  interest  to  excite  the  meanest 
understanding,  and  to  elicit  some  sparks  of 
intelligence  from  the  dullest  apprehension. 
Locke  has,  somewhere  in  his  Essay,  drawn 
a  parallel  between  the  lowest  degree  of  in- 
telligence to  which  the  human  mind  may  be 
reduced,  and  the  faculties  which  may  be 
presumed  to  reside  in  the  oyster.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  to  witness    the  phenomena,   on 
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which  the  philosopher  merely  speculated, 
in  actual  juxtaposition.  Ninnyhammer  and 
fish  were  both  before  them  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  determine,  whe- 
ther there  were  more  intelligence  in  the 
Orator  who  addressed  them,  or  in  the 
Oyster  which  formed  the  subject  of  his 
most  impertinent  and  imbecile  oration. 

We  published  last  week  the  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  The  Times,  in  which 
this  feeble  person  has  done  more  for  him- 
self towards  confirming  the  impressions 
which  his  Oysterian  Oration  had  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  profession,  than  any  observa- 
tions which  we  shall  deem  it  worth  while 
to  make  on  that  effusion,  are  likely  to 
accomplish  for  him.  Indeed,  there  is  only 
one  point  of  view  in  which  we  consider  the 
suggestions  of  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
worthy  even  of  the  passing  notice  which 
we  shall  bestow  upon  them.  Tliese  sug- 
gestions, however  insulting  to  the  pro- 
fession, we  should  have  left  to  the  derision 
and  oblivion  whicii  awaited  them,  had  not 
the  individual  wlio  made  them  been  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  oligarchy,  to 
whose  control  the  great  body  of  English 
surgeons  is  still  subjected.  By  that  election, 
a  sort  of  official  sanction  is  given  to  the  in- 
dignity publicly  offered  to  the  members  of 
our  profession,  and  surgeons  may  judge  of 
the  degree  of  protection  which  their  in- 
terests are  likely  to  receive,  from  a  bodj' 
of  which  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  is  the 
head. 

In  considering  the  best  means  of  effecting 
a  reform  in  the  state  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, there  is  one  principle  with  respect  to 
which  all  men,  capable  of  reflecting  on  the 
subject,  are  agreed ;  and  that  is,  the  neces- 
sity of  equalising,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
attainments  of  medical  practitioners.  The 
mere  designation  of  practitioners  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
impoitance  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  all  men,  who  undertake  the  care 
of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  public,  should 
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"he  equally  well  qualified  to  discharge  the 
trust  confided  to  them.  It  must,  of  course, 
liappen  in  the  medical,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, that  there  will,  in  general,  be 
some  few  individuals  surpassing,  and  others 
falling  short,  of  the  average  ability  of  their 
contemporaries  ;  but  if  a  similar  test  of 
competency  be  established,  as  it  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be,  for  all  classes  of  prac- 
titioners, the  attainments  of  all  classes 
would,  with  these  exceptions,  be  substan- 
tially equal.  The  separation  of  the  medical 
profession  into  classes  is  a  mere  matter  of 
form  and  convenience,  and  is  only  deserving 
of  legislative  regulation,  in  so  far  as  it 
affects,  at  present,  the  civil  rights  of  par- 
ticular practitioners.  But  equality  of  at- 
tainments in  all  classes,  to  be  ascertained 
by  adequate  tests  of  competency,  is  of  the 
very  essence  and  substance  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  medical  reform.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
in  the  diseases  which  affect  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  nor  will  it  be 
argued,  we  presume,  that  the  legislature 
should  sanction  the  existence  of  a  compara- 
tively ignorant  class  of  practitioners,  who 
may  tamper  with  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  The  principle  of 
recognising  gradations  in  medical  skill,  is 
shocliing  to  humanity,  and  unknown,  we 
believe,  even  to  the  extent  in  which  it  may 
be  said  to  exist  here,  in  any  other  civilised 
country  of  Europe.  We  speak  merely  of 
the  p'hwiple,  as  existing  in  this  country,  for 
its  mischievous  operation  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, counteracted,  because  the  class,  stig- 
matised as  a  subordinate  class  of  the  profes- 
sion, comprehends,  in  reality,  the  most  ef- 
cient  practitioners  in  England.  But  this  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  sapient  president 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  founds  his 
scheme  for  regulating  the  fees  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  medical  practitioners.  Let 
the  Surgeons  of  England  read,  mark,  and, 
if  they  can,  digest  the  following  impudent, 
and  most  in&ulting,  proposition  :— 


"  The  legal  establishment  of  an  equitable 
scale  of  fees  for  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  may  be  esteemed  an  import- 
ant part  of  medical  ethics,  and  I  therefore 
propose  that  physicians'  fees  should  be  as 
follows,  viz. :  — 

For  every  occasion  of  giving  advice,  or 
for  visiting  attendances,  during  the  first 
five  years  of  practice — fee,  half  a  sovereign. 

For  each  of  the  same  occasions  after  the 
first  five  years  of  practice,  and  until  the  end 
of  twenty  years  from  its  commencement — 
one  sovereign. 

After  the  experience  of  twenty  years  in 
continued  practice,  every  physician  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  referee,  and  when  so  em- 
ployed in  consultations,  his  fee  to  be  two 
sovereigns,  provided  he  does  not  assume 
the  daily  charge  of  the  patient. 

Payments  for  journeys  to  remain  as  they 
now  stand. 

Surgeons'  Fees. 

For  each  time  of  advice,  attendance,  or 
ministration,  during  the  first  five  years — 
five  shillings. 

After  tenyears  of  continued  experience — 
half  a  sovereign. 

From  the  end  of  ten  years — one  sove- 
reign. 

For  operations  dangerous  to  life,  a  scale 
should  be  fixed,  tending  to  repress  unjusti- 
fiable enterprises.  I  think  the  plan  of  daily 
fees  would  prove  the  best  security. 

Payments  for  journeys  to  remain  as  they 
now  stand. 

Apothecaries'  Fees. 

All  apothecaries  wlio  practise  as  sub- 
physicians,  and  hold  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  treating  patients,  to  he  paid  by  fees, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  visits  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  their  patients.  It  should  be 
understood  that  those  fees  supersede  charges 
for  medicines. 

For  each  time  of  giving  advice  or  attend- 
ance during  the  first  five  years  of  practice — 
half  a  crown. 

After  five  years  and  onward  to  ten  years — 
fee  five  shillings. 

For  ten  years  and  onward — ten  shillings." 

Here  we  have  not  only  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  several  classes  of  phj'^sicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  but  a  scale  of 
fees  minutely  graduated  according  to  the 
age;  (mark  that)  of  the  diflferent  practi- 
tioners. Health  is  here  meted  out  at  all 
prices,  from  a  fee  wherewith  Sir  Anthony 
might  provide  himself  with  a  new  pair  of 
galligaskins,  down  to  the  sum  with  which 
we  reward  the  services  of  a  waiter  or  a 
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ticket-porter.  By  means  of  this  scale,  the 
preservation  or  destruction  of  a  patient 
might,  in  time,  become  matter  of  as  exact 
calculation,  as  a  question  of  simple  or  in- 
Terse  proportion.  Thus,  if  ten  fees,  of  a 
sovereign  each,  would  save  a  patient,  it 
might  be  easily  ascertained  how  many  half- 
crown  fees  it  would  take  to  destroy  him. 
For  unless  the  smaller  fee  be  a  remunera- 
tion for  inferior  skill,  the  scheme  would  be 
almost  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  even 
by  a  person  capable  of  delivering  the  Oyste- 
rian  Oration.  Sir  Anthony  is  in  this  di- 
lemma :  either  his  smaller  fees  are  rewards 
for  equal,  or  for  inferior  skill,  to  that  of  the 
practitioners  to  whom  he  would  award  the 
larger  ones.  If  they  be  rewards  for  equal 
skill,  where  is  the  justice  of  such  a  propo- 
sition? If  for  inferior,  where  is  its  hu- 
manity 1  But  let  us  look  at  the  rate  at 
which  he  estimates  the  comparative  value 
of  the  services  of  physicians  and  surgeons  ; 
and  we  beg  the  great  body  of  English  sur- 
geons to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  Sir  An- 
thony Carlisle  is  a  person  who  has  taken 
an  oath  to  protect  their  interests,  and  to  do 
no  act  which  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
prejudicial  to  those  interests.  Acting,  then, 
in  the  spirit,  and  up  to  the  letter  of  this 
oath,  Sir  Anthony'  Carlisle  recommends 
that  the  individuals  of  that  body,  of  which 
he  is,  quoad  hoc,  a  most  unworthy  member, 
should  be  paid  at  one  half  the  rate  of  re- 
muneration which  he  is  desirous  of  extend- 
ing to  physicians.  Now  what,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know,  is  the  conceivable  ground 
onwhich  Sir  Anthony  makes  this  distinction 
in  the  value  of  the  services  of  those  prac- 
titioners who  are,  by  usage,  or  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  nominally  distinguished  as 
physicians  and  surgeons'!  Is  it  pretended, 
even  by  physicians  themselves,  who  know 
anything  of  their  profession,  that  the  cases 
called  medical,  demand  a  greater  degree  of 
skill  than  those  in  the  treatment  of  which 
manual  operations  may  be  necessary,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy 


and  pathology,  which  is  essential  to  the 
treatment  of  both  classes  of  cases  1  And  if 
this  he  not  pretended  by  physicians,  upon 
what  ground,  or  with  what  motive,  we  ask, 
does  the  President  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons seek  to  insult  and  degrade  that  de- 
partment of  the  profession,  whose  interests, 
though  he  has  sworn  to  protect  them,  he 
has  meanly  deserted  and  betrayed!  It  is 
an  ill  bird,  saith  the  proverb,  that  pollutes 
its  own  nest,  and  neither  men  nor  oysters 
can  be  presumed  to  act  without  a  motive. 
We  will  not  impute  motives,  but  we  may 
conjecture  them,  and  our  conjecture  is,  that 
as  the  fame  of  Sir  Anthony's  eloquence 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  his  prac- 
tice, he  would  willingly  propitiate  one  class 
of  practitioners  at  the  expense  of  the  honour 
and  respectability  of  another.  There  is  the 
stronger  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  Orator 
has  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  in  proposing 
this  scheme,  since  he  lays  so  much  stress 
on  the  superior  claims  and  merits  of  senility. 
«  Ever  while  you  live,"  says  the  Orator,  '=  let 
age  be  your  test  of  medical  ability,  and  let 
the  amount  of  fees  be  proportioned  to  the 
years  of  the  practitioner."  The  lion  in  the 
fable  found  a  pretext  for  appropriating 
every  share  of  the  spoil  to  himself  j  but 
Carlisle  is  no  lion.  He  is  content  with 
the  ass's  share,  and  tests  his  claim  even  to 
that  on  the  length  of  his  ears.*  Now,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  degree  of  expe- 
rience is  necessary  to  enable  a  practitioner 
to  act  with  decision,  and  just  confidence  in 
his  own  skill,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  true, 
that  the  number  of  years  during  which  a 
physician  or  surgeon  has  practised,  or  en- 
deavoured to  practise  his  profession,  affords 
a  certain  measure  of  his  professional  abihty. 
If  he  has  failed  in  obtaining  practice,  we 
would  put  it  to  Sir  Anthony,  whether  it 
affords  any  measure  at  all ;   and  if  he  has 


*  Query,  years?  saith  the  printer's  devil. 
But  the  devil  has  made  the  ears  for  Sir  An- 
thony, and,  besides,  the  ears  of  an  ass  grow 
with'his  growth ;  therefore  let  them  stand. 
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not  failed  in  obtaining  practice,  it  will  de- 
pend upon  his  individual  powers  of  obser- 
vation, and  upon  bis  aptitude  in  drawing 
correct  inferences  from  the  facts  he  has 
observed,  whether  the  time  he  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  his  profession  will  afford  any 
tiling  like  a  just  test  of  his  professional 
ability.  As  to  the  remuneration  which 
practitioners  receive,  when  they  first  em- 
bark in  their  profession,  it  is  well  known 
that  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  much  less  than 
that  obtained  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
their  career.  They  have  necessarily  fewer 
cases,  and  they  may  be  content,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  to  receive  a  less 
amount  of  remuneration  than  more  expe- 
rienced practitioners.  But  this  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  left  to  adjust  itself;  besides, 
in  medicine,  as  in  other  professions,  superior 
talent  develops  itself  for  the  most  part  in 
the  vij^our,  and  not  in  the  decline  of  life. 
The  date  of  a  practitioner's  diploma,  there- 
fore, would  not  only  be  a  doubtful,  but,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  an  erroneous  test  of 
claims  to  superior  remuneration. 

As  to  the  scale  which  Sir  Anthony  pro- 
poses to  fix  for  operations  dangerous  to  life, 
tending  to  repress  unjustifiable  enterprises, 
this  seems  to  be  a  gratuitous  insult  offered 
to  the  great  body  of  English  surgeons.  He 
sets  out  with  declaring,  that  "  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  censures  of  The 
Times  on  the  occasional  rapacity  of  unworthy 
medical  practitioners  ;"  and  he  liere  insinu- 
ates that  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  their  patients,  by  under- 
taking operations  dangerous  to  human  life, 
from  a  base  desire  of  obtaining  the  fees 
which  are  usually  given  in  such  cases. 
Wliat,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  distinctly, 
does  the  Oysterian  Orator  mean  1  Does  he 
mean  to  suggest  that  surgeons  ought  to  be 
remunerated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  dan- 
ger or  difficulty  of  the  operation  1  or  if  there 
were  to  be  no  extraordinary  remuneration 
for  such  operations,  liow  is  "  the  plan  of 
dail^  fees  to  afford  the  best  security"  against 


surgeons  whom  he  supposes  to  be  base 
enough  to  undertake  unjustifiable  operations 
from  a  "prurient  greediness  of  money  T' 
If  a  surgeon  were  dishonest  and  wicked 
enough  to  operate  in  the  one  case,  would 
he  not  also  be  dishonest  and  wicked  enough 
to  delay  a  necessary  operation  in  the  other  1 
But  we  have  already  extended  our  obser- 
vations to  a  length  which  the  character  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cahlisle's  production  can 
scarcely  justify;  and  we  now  consign  that 
production  to  the  contempt  and  derision 
which  it  will  assuredly  receive  from  all 
classes  of  the  profession.  We  say  all  classes, 
for  we  believe  that  it  will  be  received  with 
scorn,  even  by  that  department^f  the  pro- 
fession which  it  was  meanly  intended  to 
propitiate. 

BUOOKESIAN    MUSEUM. 

The  sale  of  this  valuable  collection  com- 
menced on  Monday  last,  and  has  continued 
daily  throughout  the  week.  The  sale-room 
has  been  most  numerously  and  respectably 
attended,  and  many  of  the  preparations 
reached  very  high  prices.  Should  anything 
occur,  in  the  progress  of  the  sale,  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  we  shall  not  fail  to  pre- 
sent an  account  of  it  to  our  readers. 
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This  veteran  physician  and  lecturer  ex- 
pired on  the  morning  of  the  8th  insl.,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83.  To  the  period  of  his 
death,  he  was  Professor  of  the  Theory  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


THE    VETERINARY    SOCIETY. 

The  Meetings  of  this  Society  were  re- 
sumed on  Tuesday  the  8th  instant,  at  Mr. 
Dermott's  Theatre,  wlien  there  was  a  re- 
spectable attendance  of  members  and  visi- 
tors. We  will  publish  an  account  of  the  dis- 
cussion next  week. 
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A  Rational  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Signs  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Luvgs  n«d  Pleura  ;  illus- 
trating their  Pathology,  and  facilitating  their 
Diagnosis.  By  Charles  J.  B.  Williasis, 
M.D,  London.  Thomas  and  George 
Underwood.     1828. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  auscultation 
and  percussion,  as  auxiliary  means  of  diag- 
nosis, we  look  upon  as  definitely  settled. 
Considered  as  a  matter  of  reasoning  alone, 
there  was  nothing,  a  priori,  in  the  propo- 
sition of  ascertaining  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  by  the  peculiar  sounds  emitted, 
to  which  a  valid  objection  could  be  raised  ; 
whilst  now,  for  matters  of  fact,  we  may 
refer  to  the  ample  experience  of  the  last 
eleven  or  twelve  years.  It  is  true,  that  a 
few  elderly  gentlemen  are  still  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  mediate  auscultation  ;  for, 
in  medicine,  as  in  church  and  state,  there 
are  bigots,  plentiful  enough,  God  knows, 
even  though  the  "  schoolmaster  is  abroad." 
With  politicians,  the  senseless  yell  of 
"  Cliurch  and  King"  is  raised;  with  Doc- 
tors, the  clamour  of  "  dangerous  innova- 
tion" is  set  up — "  whatever  is,  is  right," 
is  their  motto,  and  they  are  the  standard 
of  excellence,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  medical 
knowledge.  With  such  men,  argument,  or 
even  direct  proof,  is  unavailing ;  they  are 
borne  down  by  the  swelling  mass  of  know- 
ledge— they  are  swept  away  by  the  tide  of 
intelligence,  which  is  for  ever  flowing. 

The  "  Traite  del'Auscultation Mediate," 
of  the  immortal  Laennec,  and  the  excel- 
lent translation  of  Dr.  Forbes,  now  in  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  professional  man, 
may  truly  be  said  to  contain  all  the  re- 
quisite information  ;  consequently,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  with  a  new  treatise  on 
the  same  subject.  However,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Williams,  claims 
no  small  share  of  attention  from  us,  by 
stating,  in  the  preface,  that  his  opinions,  as 
well  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
signs, "  are  the  result  of  some  extent  of  study 


and  observation,  prosecuted  chiefly  in  the 
wards  of  La  Charite,  where  Laennec  taught, 
and  Andral  prosecuted  his  labours."  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  general  physi- 
cal signs  of  the  healthy  and  diseased  state 
and  actions  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  chapter  on  the  properties  of 
sound ;  the  second  part  comprehends  the 
pathological  history,  and  physical  signs,  of 
the  principal  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura. 

In  describing  the  sounds  of  respiration. 
Dr.  Williams  employs  the  Latin  term 
rhonchus,  in  preference  to  the  French  rdle, 
and  the  English,  rattle  ;  and  he  thinks  that, 
if  necessary  to  use  an  English  word,  the 
term  wheeze  is  the  least  exceptionable. 
Speaking  of  tlie  voice  as  a  source  by  which 
the  auscultator  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
lungs,  the  author  observes  that  he  does  not 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Laennec,  that  the 
bronchial  tree  "  is  a  part  of  the  instrument 
that  originates  the  sound  of  the  voice  ;" 
and  he  argues  thus  : — 

"  The  hepatization  of  a  lung,  or  its  com- 
pression by  a  pleuritic  effusion,  should,  ia 
that  case,  raise  its  tone  to  a  treble.  I  have 
often  known  them  to  exist,  without  chang- 
ing it  at  all.  It  is  true  that  large  ulcerous 
excavations  do  sometimes  render  the  voice 
deep  and  hollow;  but  this  is  because  the  want 
of  breath  prevents  the  patient  from  con- 
tracting the  glottis,  sufficiently  to  produce 
more  acute  tones.  To  receive  as  much  air 
as  possible,  to  fill  the  healthy  cells  as  well 
as  the  vast  excavations  in  whicli  it  is 
wasted,  the  glottis  only  contracts  enough  to 
produce  a  low  bass  note,  or  does  not  con- 
tract at  all,  and  the  patient  then  speaks  in  a 
whisper.  I  conceive  that  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  besides  supplying  the  air  for  the 
production  of  voice  in  the  larynx,  act  sorae- 
tliing  after  the  manner  of  a  sounding  board 
in  musical  instruments,  reverberating  and 
giving  fulness  to  the  voice,  but  not  essen- 
tially producing  or  changing  its  diapason." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Auscultation  of  the 
Heart,  it  is  candidly  remarked  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, that  he  has  not  found  the  signs,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  heart,  ""either 
so  certain  ia  their  indications,  or   so  in- 
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telligible  in  tlieir  causes,"  as  auscultation 
of  the  lungs  and  connected  parts.  We  for- 
bear to  quote  further  from  Dr.  Williams' 
book  ;  because,  in  truth,  much  of  what  he 
says  has  been  said  before,  but  we  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  set  forth 
the  subject  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner. 
The  work  is  evidently  written  by  a  man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and 
we  can  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers,  as  presenting,  in  a  condensed  form, 
"  A  Rational  Exposition  of  the  Physical 
Signs  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and 
Pleura."  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
are  some  descriptive  tables  of  the  physical 
signs,  &c.,  illustrated  by  a  plate,  showing 
the  situation  of  the  regions  of  the  chest. 
There  is  also  a  diagram  of  the  stethoscope, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  its 
construction. 


ON    THE   CIRCULATION  OF    THE    BLOOD,    AND 
THE    CAUSES    OF    ABSORPTIOM. 

Hy  Ferd.  Lau,  London. 

There  is  no  object  in  physiology  tliat 
deserves  more  attention  than  the  phenome- 
non of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  animal 
machine.  Physiologists  have  made  the  most 
zealous  inquiries  on  this  important  subject, 
and  many  useful  results  have  been  obtained. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  do  not 
yet  possess  a  satisfactory  explanation,  as  to 
all  the  powers  that  make  the  blood  circulate. 
We  know  that  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
pushes  the  blood  through  the  arterial  and 
capillary  system  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive, 
that  the  same  power  is  alone  sufficient  to 
propel  it  up  again  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  still  less  do  we  understand  how  the 
blood  of  the  vena  port8R  is  a  second  time 
brought  into  a  capillary  system.  Our  re- 
searches must,  therefore,  be  directed  to 
detect  some  other  additional  power,  besides 
that  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant discoveries  which  has  been  made,  rela- 
tive to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  that 
of  absorption  by  the  veins,  which  is  now 
established  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral oi)iuion  that  this  absorption  is  eftected 
by  the  diastole  of  the  riglit  heart ;  but  tliis 
is  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  muscular 
action,  which  we  only  know  to  be  con- 
tractive. But  there  is  another  process 
going  on,  which,  ia  my  opiuion,  mu-it  Jiave 


an  influence  on  tlte  absorption  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins,  and  which,  as  far  as  1  kaow, 
has  hitherto  altogether  escaped  the  notice 
of  physiologists.  Le  Gallois,  Rudolphi, 
and  others,  have  observed,  both  iu  man  and 
animals,  that  liie  glottis  alternately  shuts 
and  opens  ;  but  Professor  iMende,  of  Gbttin- 
gen,  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  accu- 
rately observing  this  action.  He  was  called 
to  tlie  assistance  of  a  man  who,  with  the  in- 
tention of  suicide,  had  divided  the  larynx  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  glottis  lay  quite 
bare  to  view.  lie  was  so  struck  witli  the 
motion  he  observed,  that  he  showed  the 
curious  fact  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  who 
was  ecjually  surprised  to  see  what  he  never 
could  have  expected  from  tlie  appearance 
of  the  parts  in  a  dead  body. 

Professor  IMende  published  a  little  trea- 
tise* on  this  subject,  in  which  lie  says  that 
the  glottis  is  closed,  and  opened,  alternately, 
by  two  bodies  resembling  the  lips,  in  the 
act  of  shutting  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  degree  of  power ;  and  to  make  the 
closure  still  more  complete,  the  epiglottis 
lays  down  on  the  glottis  ;  likewise,  as  if  by 
some  muscular  action,  the  closure  takes 
(dace  between  each  inspiration,  and  expira- 
tion, and  lasts  longest  after  the  expiration. 

It  appears,  then,  that  during  the  closure 
of  the  glottis,  the  communication  between 
the  air-canals  of  the  lungs,  and  the  external 
atmosphere,  is  entirely  suspended  j  or  that 
the  closure  is  air-tight,  which  is  also  par- 
ticularly favoured  by  the  labial  structure  of 
the  parts.  Now  it  is  my  object  to  show, 
what  the  effect  of  this  closure  of  the  glottis 
must  be  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
We  know  that  a  part  of  the  air  is  absorbed 
by  the  blood  in  the  lungs  ;  and  are  we, 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  a 
vacuum  is  formed  in  the  bronchi  during  the 
closure,  and  must  not  such  a  vacuum  evi- 
dently have  a  powerful  efiect  on  the  fluid 
blood,  which  thus,  hy  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  compelled  towards  the  vacuum  1  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  chiefl}'  acts  upon 
the  abdomen ;  the  moveable  contents  of 
which,  and  the  blood  of  the  large  veins,  are 
pressed  into  the  pectoral  cavity,  until  the 
glottis  is  opened  again,  when  the  equi- 
librium is  restored.  This  reasoning,  I  think, 
is  founded  on  such  indisputable  i>rinciples, 
that  tliere  will  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving it.  However,  I  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  such  importance,  that  I  strongly  re- 
commend it  to  the  investigation  of  able  men. 
It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  1  took 
this  view  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  it  a])pears  to  me,  that  it  throws  a  li^jht 
on  many  obscure  points  in  physiology,  pa- 
thology, aud  the  action  of  medicines. 


*  IMende,  von  der  Bewegung  der  Stiram* 
ritue. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  do  rot  know  whether  you  will 
permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  reply  to  an  absurd  letter 
which  appeared  in  a  publication  of  last 
week,  headed,  "  False  Churges  against 
Messrs.  Vincent  and  Earle,"  and  which 
alludes  to  a  letter  that  was  published  in 
Ihe  Lancet,  a  week  or  two  ago,  of  which 
I  am  the  author;  but,  if  you  can  conde- 
scend to  notice  anything  that  appears  in 
the  said  publication,  I  beg  you  will  insert 
the  following  remarks,  in  refutation  of  that 
letter. 

Tiie  author  of  the  above-mentioned  letter 
begins  witli  stating,  that  m^-  accusation  re- 
solves itself  into  two  parts  (a  circumstance 
which  1  was  not  aware  of  before)  ;  the  iirst 
of  which  is,  "  that  iMessis.  \'incent  and 
Earle  neither  describe  the  diseases  of  their 
patients,  and  cause  such  descriptions  to  be 
written  down  :  nor  do  tliey  direct  the  treat- 
ment, employed  to  relieve  or  remove  such 
diseases,  lo  be  recorded  for  the  information 
of  the  pupils."  As  to  the  first  part  of  this 
charge,  the  author  says,  "  that  after  reading 
it  he  took  n  walk  througli  the  hospital,  and 
found  it  to  be  false."  iNow,  respecting  the 
assertion  of  there  being  many  of  Messrs. 
Vincent  and  Karle's  wards  witliout  any  dis- 
ease at  all  named  in  tliem,  the  fact  is  so 
evident,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  longer 
than  while  stating,  that  there  are  not  only 
many  of  their  boards  without  the  names  at 
all,  but  that  there  are  many  with  names  far 
foreign  to  the  disease,  and  this  I  believe  to 
be  owing-  to  their  not  following  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  namely,  that  of  constantly 
naming  the  disease  himself,  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  dresser  to  do  so.  I  moreover 
stoutly  affirm,  (for  I  have  dressed  with  Mr. 
Vincent,)  that,  in  the  v.-hole  course  of  my 
(kessership,  lie  never  once  named  a  disease, 
and  desired  me  to  write  that  name  upon  the 
board  ! 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  not  being 
recorded,  the  author  of  the  letter  seems  to 
get  over  that  very  easily,  by  affirming 
"  that  the  mode  of  treatment,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  be  accuiately  described, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  adopted  ;  that  the 
})rescriptions  of  the  surgeon  must  be  written 
out  on  pieces  of  paper  attached  to  the 
boards  suspended  by  the  patient's  bed  side, 
otherwise  the  patients  cannot  obtaia  the 
medicines,  as  the  apothecary  has  no  other 
directory  to  guide  him,  in  making  them  up. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  for  any  part  of  the 
treatment  to  be  omitted,  as  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  ordered  is  necessarily  anterior 


to  its  being  obtained  and  applied."  To  its 
being  obtained !  To  what  being  obtained  { 
the  treatment'!  is  the  treatment,  then,  ob- 
tained from  the  apothecary's  shop  !  if  so, 
I  marvel  much  that  there  are  surgeons  at 
Bartholomew's,  the  apothecary's  shop  being 
so  handy  for  the  dispensation  of  treatment. 
But  I  shall,  at  once,  point  out  the  weakness 
of  my  opponent's  argument,  by  inquiring 
what  the  apothecary  has  to  do  with  that  part 
of  the  treatment  which  consists  of  poultices 
and  fomentations,  of  bleeding,  of  cupping,  of 
issues,  of  glysters,  (with  that  glyster,  lor 
instance,  which  killed  the  boy,  in  the  case 
reported  in  your  Number  of  last  week; 
will  tke  apothecary  say  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that!)  of  dressings,  &c. 
These  are  the  things  which  the  treatment 
of  surgical  cases  principally  consist  of,  but 
are  these  things  got  from  the  apothecary's 
shop  1     Ridiculous  ! 

The  second  part  of  the  accusation,  which 
the  author  of  the  letter  affirms  to  be  ground- 
less, is,  "  that  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Earle 
refuse  to  give  clinical  instruction  to  those 
pupils  who  accompany  them  through  the 
wards:"  this,  he  says,  "  is  evidently  im- 
plied in  that  part  of  the  letter  where  the 
writer  points  out  Mr.  Lawrence  as  an 
example  for  the  other  surgeons  ;"  but  1, 
the  author  of  that  letter,  maintain  that  no 
such  sense  as  that  of  JMessrs.  Vincent  and 
Earle  refusing  to  give  clinical  instruction, 
is  implied ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  people 
refuse  to  give  a  thing,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  they  have  that  thing  to  give, 
and  therefore  I  forbore  to  use  the  term 
refuse.  All  that  is  implied  is,  that  they  do 
not  do  it ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  this,  I  need 
appeal  to  nothing  moro  than  the  number  of 
students  thut  always  go  round  with  Mr. 
Lawrence,  compared  to  the  number  which 
go  round  with  Slessrs.  'x'incent  and  Earle. 

So  much  for  the  two  parts  which  this 
worthy  son  of  St.  Bai tholomew' s  discQveis  my 
accusation  to  resolve  itself  into  ;  and  having 
discussed  these  said  two  parts,  1  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  liim  of  a  third, 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed, 
but  which  he  will  find  in  my  letter,  namely, 
that  of  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Earle  seldom 
or  never  ordering  cases  to  be  written  out  in 
the  ward-book  by  the  dresser,  and  review- 
ing them  when  written  there,  as  well  as 
their  not  having  books  kept  by  the  dressers 
in  which  the  names  of  the  patients,  their 
admission  and  diseases  should  be  recorded, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  unfairness 
among  the  dressers,  in  their  division  of  pa- 
tients. Did  the  writer  of  the  letter  alluded 
to  forget  this,  or  was  he  afraid  of  occupying 
too  much  space  in  the  columns  of  Macleod's 
Excrescence,  the  type  of  that  concern  being 
always  so  particularly  small,  owino  io  the 
exceeding  jnea  ofnwi,tt£r  1 
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In  one  part  of  the  letter  the  Bartholomew 
Pupil  "  appeals  to  my  candour,  honour, 
and  honesty,  qualities  in  which  he  is  afraid 
I  am  deplorably  deficient,"  and  inquires 
"if  I  do  not  feel  any  compunction  for  such 
ungrateful  conduct  towards  Mr.  Earle,  who 
is  io  kind  and  so  attentive  to  the  pupils." 
Upon  my  life,  Mr.  Editor,  when  I  came  to 
tlie  words  "  so  kind  and  so  attentive,"  the 
adverb  being  twice  repeated,  I  began  to 
think  he  was  talking  of  a  bitch  and  her 
litter  of  blind  puppies,  the  expression  is  so 
motherly  and  attectionate  :  however,  I  beg 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  feel  not  the 
slightest  compunction  for  ungrateful  con- 
duct towards  Mr.  Earle,  because  1  believe 
that  if  there  be  any  ingratitude  at  all  in  the 
business,  it  is  rather  on  the  side  of  those 
who  receive  payment  for  that  duty,  whicli 
duty  they  do  not  perform. 

It  is  also  stated,  in  allusion  to  my  letter, 
that  "  tlie  pupils  and  di'essers  feel  justly 
exasperated  against  the  author  of  this  pro- 
duction ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  discover 
him,  they  have  determined  to  drive  him 
with  indignation  from  among  them ;  I 
would  merely  observe,  tliat  if  lie  does  not 
keep  very  quiet,  he  shall  find  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's rather  hot,  particularly  during  tiie 
summer  months."  By  way  of  answer  to 
this,  I  would  inform  the  author,  tiiat  the 
subjunctive  mood  and  not  the  indicative, 
should  come  after  the  conjunction,  if. 

There  is  this  remark,  too,  made,  "  that 
he  did  not  know  before,  that  it  formed  any 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  attend  the 
post-mortem  examinations."  'l"o  this  I 
reply,  that  it  would  be  the  better  for  the 
public,  if  that  surgeon  should  not  attend 
the  living,  who  does  not  consider  it  liis 
duty  to  examine  the  dead. 

The  reason  which  the  author  of  the  letter 
gives  us  for  the  choice  of  the  vehicle  of  his 
trash,  is,  "  tliat  from  the  shameful  malignity 
which  The  Lancet  has  uniformly  dis- 
played towards  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Earle, 
he  could  not  hope  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  in  tliat  publication,"  and  therefore 
fixed  upon  the  Excrescence  for  the  inser- 
tion of  his  letter.  Now,  this  is  the  only 
part  of  the  letter  wherein  he  has  shown 
tlie  least  discretion,  for  never,  I  am  sure, 
was  such  a  villanous  compound  of  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  suspicions,  permitted  to  soil 
the  pages  of  The  Lancet,  and  I  will  defy 
the  author  himself  to  point  out  a  single  fact 
in  the  whole  of  his  letter  ;  at  the  same  time 
informing  him,  in  answer  to  what  he  says  of 
jMr.  Lawrence,  tliat  he  who  asserts  that  as 
a  fact,  which  is  merely  founded  on  his  sus- 
picions, is  either  a  fool  or  a  liar. 

Regretting  that  I  have  occupied  so  much 
space  in  your  valuable  columns. 
I  remain.  Sir, 
A  Pupil  of  St.  Baktiiolojiew's. 


HOW    TO    REVIEW    A    BOOK    MEDICO-CHIRU  R- 
GICALLY. 

1.  Make  it  your  business  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  usual  assortment  of  capitals, 
italics,  J.  J.  &c.,  the  printer  be  well  sup- 
plied with  small  pica  and  long  primer,  not 
omitting  a  due  sprinkling  of  inverted  com- 
mas. 

2.  Begin  as  follows  : — Small  pica  for  in- 
troductory remarks,  qtiasi  editorial  ;  pic^d  out 
by  the  compositor,  as  directed  by  a  margi- 
nal scratch  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  in  the 
book  itself. 

3.  I'hen  comma,  (inverted  of  course,)  then 
quotation,  in  Img  primer,  closed  with  ano- 
ther comma. 

4.  Tliree  lines  in  the  former  type,  writ- 
ten in  a  church-yard;  if  elegiac,  so  much 
tlie  better.  Contrive  to  lay  it  on  thick  as 
to  editorial  pre-eminence. 

*^*  This  direction  to  be  repeated  alter- 
nately (observing  some  little  occasional 
variation  in  point  of  order)  with  the  three 
first. 

Things  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  made  the  very 
most  of. 

To  avoid,  if  possible,  offending  the 
author's  vanity,  while  you  tell  him  and 
^•our  readers  the  following  extraordinary 
things  : — That  you  know  more  about  "  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  every  thing  in  the 
world  besides,"  than  any  body  else  does ; 
that  you  have  taken  every  thing  out  of  his 
work  which  ought  to  be  in  it ;  that  you  are 
underselling  him  ;  and  that  what  you  have 
helped  yourself  to,  at  his  erpense,  is,  in  fact, 
literally  your  own,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
messed  and  meddled  it  over  again  in  your 
own  saucepan. 

Should  the  author  happen  to  allude  to 
his  having  been  abroad,  lose  not  a  moment 
(never  mind  propriety,  delicacy,  or  appli- 
cability,) in  putting  him  to  shame,  by  com- 
ing the  traveller  over  us  too  ;  for  instance, 
if  Dr.  Holland  should  have  been  in  Greece, 
what  is  that  to  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
and  hack  again  ?  If  any  allusion  to  the 
heat  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe  should 
be  made,  carry  us  between  the  tropics,  &:c., 
verbum  sat. 

If  you  happen  to  find  a  little  bit  of  Latin, 
(Greek  would  be  better,  only  for  the  types,) 
cut  it  out,  and  stick  it  at  the  top,  bottom, 
or  middle  of  the  article.  It  will  look  well, 
and  mistakes  will  be  charged  to  the  printer. 
Not  so  with  French  ;  but  there  is  no  matter 
for  committing  half-a-dozen  blunders  in  as 
many  lines  of  a  language  that  nobody  un- 
derstands— they  will  generally  escape  detec- 
tion. 

Be  morbidly  sensitive  about  personal  dis- 
tinctions, as  they  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
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portance  in  high  life,  whelliev  hehno  stairs  or 
above.  For  example  :  if  your  name  be 
known,  be  at  great  pains  to  prevent  your 
readers  (whom  you  are  obliged  to  call  un- 
paralleled blockheads  in  every  other  page) 
from  confounding  you  with  namesakes,  who 
were  consigned  to  your  loritiug-room  a  cen- 
tury or  two  ago.  Thus,  if  you  are  a  Robin- 
son, it  may  be  of  infinite  importance  to  de- 
clare that  3'ou  are  not  lifibiiison  Crusoe  :  if 
Thomson,  that  you  are  a  different  Thoinsoji 
from  liim  who  wrote  the  Seasons;  if  Pope, 
that  you  are  neither  the  gentleman  who  once 
lived  at  Twickenham,  nor  the  clergj-man 
who  still  lives  at  Rome  ;  should  your  name 
be  Mrown,  disavow  any  connexion  with  Sir 
Thomas  ;  if  you  are  a  Solomon,  do  not  let 
them  confound  you  with  that  stupid  fellow 
the  King  of  the  Jews  ;  if  you  are  even  a 
a  Howard,  a  Riissel,  a  Sydney,  or  a  Raleigh,  it 
may  be  neither  credit  nor  profit  for  you  to 
be  identified  with  a  parcel  of  fellows  who 
Lad  their  heads  cut  oft".  If  your  name  be 
James,  protest  against  the  idea  of  your  being 
taken  for  James  tii£  I.  or  II. — the  III.  is 
quite  enough  for  any  modest  man  ;  and 
siiould  it  be  Johiison,  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  shove  Samuers  responsibility  upon 
his  own  shoulders.     He  was  a  great  ass. 

I  have  many  more  instructions  to  give  for 
reviewing  ;  but  I  purpose  to  furnish  an 
example  or  two  of  the  utility  and  practica- 
bility of  the  doctrines  already  laid  down, 
before  I  enlarge  their  niuuber.  These,  with 
permission,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  for- 
ward to  The  Lancet,  and  remain  the 
Editor's  humble  servant. 

Antijacohin. 
Knickerbocker's  Town,  July,  1828. 
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That  curious,  sympathetic  wonder-work- 
ing person,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  detailer  of  singular  fancies  re- 
lating to  antipathies  and  sympathies.  He 
narrates  the  dire  effects  of  flowers  upon 
certain  people,  even  to  fainting  and  dying. 
So  obnoxious  was  arose  to  the  Lady  He- 
neage,  that  she  had  her  cheeks  blistered, 
says  Sir  Kenelm,  by  laying  a  rose  upon  it 
while  slie  was  asleep.  It  is  even  stated 
that  Cardinal  Caraft'a,  and  a  noble  A^enetian, 
one  of  the  Barbarage,  were  confined  to 
their  palaces  during  the  rose  season,  for 
fear  of  their  lives.*     Johannes  e  Querceto, 


*  Xot  long  since  the  English  newspapers 
announced  that  a  certain  noble  duke  was 
confined  to  his  room  with  the  hay-fever, 
produced  by  the  smell  of  new-made  hay  ! 
"  Die  of  a  rose,  in  aromatic  pain,"  says 
Pope. 


a  Parisian,  and  Secretary  to  Francis  I., 
King  of  France,  was  forced  to  stop  his  nos- 
trils with  bread  when  there  were  any  apples 
at  table  ;  and  so  oftensive  was  the  smell  to 
liim,  that  if  an  apple  had  been  held  near 
him  he  would  fall  a  bleeding.  (^Schenck.  Obs. 
Med.) — I  saw  a  noble  countess,  says  Ilor- 
stius,  who  tasted  of  some  udder  of  beef,  and 
had  her  lips  suddenly  sw^elled  thereby ; 
observing  that  I  took  notice  of  it,  told  me 
that  she  had  no  dislike  to  that  kind 
of  dish,  but  as  often  as  she  did  eat  of 
it  she  was  troubled  in  this  manner,  the 
cause  of  which  she  was  utterly  ignorant 
of.  Bruverinus  knew  a  girl,  16  years  of 
age,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  lived  entirely 
on  milk,  and  could  not  bear  the  smell  of 
bread  ;  the  smallest  particle  of  which  she 
would  discover  by  the  smell.  An  antipathy 
to  pork  is  very  common.  Shenckius  tells 
us  of  one  who  would  immediately  swoon  as 
often  as  a  pig  was  set  before  him,  even 
though  it  be  inclosed  in  paste  ;  he  falls 
down  as  one  that  is  dead,  nor  doth  he  return 
to  himself  till  the  pig  is  taken  away  from 
the  table.  INIarshal  Albert  fainted  away 
whenever  he  saw  the  head  of  a  boar. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
very  ingenious  and  humorous  paper  in  the 
last  number  of  Brande's  Quarterly  Journal, 
by  Mr.  Wadd,  entitled,  "  Comments  on 
Corpulency."  To  the  unaccountable  ano- 
malies which  he  has  mentioned,  many  others 
might  be  added  from  various  authorities, 
and  not  a  few  from  our  own  personal  ob- 
servation. In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single 
function  of  the  body  which  does  not  fre- 
quently aftbrd  an  instance  of  these  irregu- 
larities. The  feel  of  velvet  produces  nausea 
and  syncope  with  some  persons  :  of  this 
the  family  of  the  writer  presents  a  remark- 
able case.  Gaubius  speaks  of  a  man  who 
could  not  withstand  the  emanations  from  a 
female  ;  and  Rousseau  mentions  a  young 
man  who  was  afflicted  with  retention  of 
urine,  on  hearing  the  bag-pipe.  Mr.  Wadd 
has  alluded  to  a  case,  in  which  the  odour  of 
ipecacuanha  produced  violent  effects  ;  nau- 
sea and  sickness.  We  have  a  highly-re- 
spected friend  of  extensive  practice  in  the 
country,  who,  if  he  chance  to  enter  a  room 
where  ipecacuanha  has  been  used,  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  violent  sneezing,  water- 
ing from  the  eyes,  and  coughing.  A  short 
time  since  we  were  in  attendance  upon  a 
lady,  who  is  invariably  seized  with  the 
most  violent  itching  and  tingling  in  the 
skin,  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  opium  be 
administered. 
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JEIIKABI)  S    REVOLUBLE    EED. 

The  bed,  of  which  the  annexed  engrav^ 
ing  conveys  a  pretty  accurate  representa- 
tion, is  tlie  invention  of  Mr.  Jerrard,  a 
surgeon  of  respectabiHty  and  talent,  residing 
at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire.  This  machine 
is  so  admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  tlie  ob- 
jects for  whicii  it  has  been  contrived,  that 
we  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  presenting  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  in 
earnestly  recommending  it  for  their  adop- 
tion. Mr.  Jerrard  has  employed  tliis  bed 
very  extensively  during  several  years  past, 
and  wjtli  very  extraordinary  success.  Tlie 
comfort  which  it  affords  to  patients  requir- 
ing- long  confinement,  is  really  inconceiv- 
uble  ;  the  greatest  ease  being  derived  from 
the  turning  of  the  bed  from  side  to  side. 
This  movement,  which  is  altogether  new  as 
applied  to  the  beds  of  invalids,  is  etiected  by 
means  of  the  long  screw  B,  v.'hich  rests  in  a 
socket  at  the  bottom  of  the  stand  ;  the  handle 
of  this  screw  being  within  the  reach  of  the 
patient,  he  may  liimself  turn  tlie  bed  from 
side  to  side,  or  the  motion  may  be  effected 
by  the  most  ignorant  assistant.  This  ma- 
chine was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Jerrard  in 
1819;  four  years  previously  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  thing  denominated  "  Earle's 
Bed,"  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Joe  Burns  has  about  as 
just  a  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  Mr.  Earle  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  machine  called  after  his  name. 
That  bed  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Harrold,  of 
Cheshunt,  Herts,  who  impressed  a  descrip- 
tion and  engraving  of  it  on  No.  83  of  the 
i'e//ou)Fu»^'iKsfor  January  1806.  We  thought 
it  rather  strange  that  Earle  should  invent 
any  thing  having  so  much  merit.  No,  no  ! 
Cock  sparrows,  indeed,  have  not  advanced 
wiili  the  march  of  intellect  ;  their  skill  me- 
chanical is  not  superior  to  their  skill  sur- 
gical.   The  cock  spairows  of  13^0  do  not 


differ  from  the  cock  sparrows  of  1800. 

VVe  shall  take  other  opportunities  of  speak- 
ing of  tiie  very  superior  advantages  of  Mr. 
Jerrard's  bed  ;  and  publish,  in  a  future 
Number,  Mr.  Harrold's  description  of  his 
bed,  which  he  endeavoured  to  communicate 
to  the  profession  in  1806.  This  paper  will 
be  the  best  demonstration  and  refutation  of 
Mr.  Earle's  claims  to  originality,  as  regards 
the  construction  of  the  "  Fracture  Bed." 


A.  A.  The  ground  frame,  with  an  upright 
at  each  end  for  supporting  the  frame  of  the 
bed  on  two  pivots,  and  the  long  perpendicu- 
lar screw  at  the  side,  which,  when   turned, 

INCLINES  THE    BED    TO    EITHER    SIDE.       This 

long-  screw  passes  through  a  nut  at  B.,  and 
by  turning  it  the  bed  may  be  inclined  to 
either  side,  so  as  to  make  the  side  of  the 
patient  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
body  :  in  other  words,  to  turn  him  on  his 
side. — C.  Side  of  the  frame  whicli  supports 
the  trunk,  and  Uiay  be  raised  to  any  angle 
required. — D.  and  E.  These  jointed  pieces 
support  the  moveable  roller  ¥.,  which  goes 
across  under  the  bend  of  the  knees.  The 
nocc'ies  in  tlie  piece  G.  are  for  receiving 
the  roller  v/hich  goes  across  -at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  (tlie  end  of  which  is  seen  at  H.) 
and  supports  the  sacking. — I.  The  side- 
board for  supporting  the  trunk,  laterally, 
when  the  bed  is  inclined. — J.  J.  Long  bol- 
sters for  supporting  the  limbs  in  a  similar 
manner. — K.  The  foot  apparatus, — L.  Con- 
trivance for  lightening  the  sacking. — M.  An 
aperture  in  the  mattrtss  from  which  a  cor- 
responding piece  is  withdrawn  when  the 
evacuations  are  removed;  this  is  effected 
by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  which  could 
not  be  Vi^ell  represented  in  the  engraving. 

N.  B.  Directions  for  using  the  bed,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  will  be  imblisJied,  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  ma^' 
use  it. 

In  cases  of  gout  and  acute  rhenmatism, 
where  great  pain  and  inconvenience  are  occa- 
sioned by  turning,  in  all  diseases  of  the  lower 
limbs  re(juiring  long  and  perfect  rest  ;  as 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  hip,  knee,  &c.  ; 
fractures,  either  sini])le  or  comj)Ound,  of 
the  thigh  or  leg  ;  also  in  cases  of  slough- 
ing of  the  back  from  pressure  ;  this  bed 
possesses  the  following  advnnt'(i;:es. — The  pa- 
tient (whether  a  child  or  an  adult)  may  ])e 
placed  and  retained  in  any  position  winch 
may  be  most  desirable,  and  in  any  of  the 
above-named  maladies  may  bs  turned  ov 
EiTHEK  SIDE  at  PLEASURE.  Also  the  eva- 
cuations  can  be  removed  without  the  slight- 
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est  inconvenience.  Lastly,  by  raising  that  1  port  N.  to  drop  down,  by  which  the  ground- 
part  which  supports  the  upjier  part  of  the  i  frame  at  this  end  is  elevated  about  eighteen 
body  as  high  as  it  will  go,  and  lifting  the  inches  from  the  floor ;  the  bed  is  tlierehy 
ground-ftame  so  as  to  allow  the  iron  sup-    coavei'tpd  into  an  excellent  easy  chair. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  HIP  AND  THIGH. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

SINGULAR      AFFECTION      OF      THE      HIP      AND 
THIGH. 

George  French,  letat.  50,  of  middle 
stature,  and  muscular,  was  admitted  into 
Lazarus'  Ward,  on  the  21st  of  JNIay,  under 
the  care  of  the  senior  surgeon. 

The  patient  stated,  that  during  the  last 
three  months,  he  had  suffered  from  severe 
pain  in  the  knee,  which  almost  prevented 
liim  from  following  his  usual  employment  as 
a  harness  and  collar  maker.  Being  an  in- 
dustrious man,  and  having  a  large  family  to 
supjf.ort,  he  procured  a  liniment  to  rub  his 
knee.  These,  at  first,  were  but  of  little 
service,  and  lie  continued  to  use  them  for 
six  weeks  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  pain  entirely  ceased,  but  a  tumour  made 
its  appearance  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  This  soon  attained  such  a  size,  as 
completely  to  ])revent  bis  working,  and  in- 
capacitated him  a  good  deal  from  walking. 
He  then  consulted  a  surgeon  at  Hackney, 
who  merely  applied  a  strengthening  plaster, 
and  advised  him  to  come  to  the  hospital. 
At  the  time  of  admission,  the  tumour  occu- 
pied the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  thigh, 
extending  downwards  six  or  seven  inches. 
It  was  lender  when  touched.  The  tro- 
chanter major  appeared  to  be  in  its  natural 
situation.  On  rotating  the  head  of  the 
femor,  it  felt  as  if  it  had  to  pass  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  band  a  grating  sensation, 
accompanied  by  a  verj'  audible  noise.  The 
patient  said  be  could  walk  tolerably  well 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  that  the  motions 
of  the' joint  did  not  give  bim  pain. 

He  was  shown  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who 
attentively  examined  the  hip,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  "  ulceration  of 
the  ligamentuni  teres,  with  subsequent  ab- 
sorption of  cartilage  from  the  bead  of  the 
femur  and  acetabulum."  He  did  not  say 
anything,  however,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
tumour,  .which  JNIr.  Key  believes  to  he  mus- 
cular. The  tumour  was  ordered  to  be 
cupped,  and  subsequently  rubbed  twice  a 
day,  with  the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash.  To  take  a  dose  of  liouse  medicine 
occasionally. 

29.  The  patient  states  that  the  pain  is 
less,  and  he  thinks  that  the  tumour  has  a 
little  decreased.  lie  is  otherwise  in  good 
health.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour  ; 
some  asserting  that  it  is  muscular,  others 
that  it  is  a  bursal  enlargement,  produced  by 
an  extension  of  chronic  inflammation  to  the 
bursa;,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  joint. 

June  9.  Since  the  preceding  report,  the 
tumour  has  been  twice  cupped.  The  swell- 
ing has  cleaily  decreased,  as  was  found  by 
measuring  it.    The  remedies  are  coutinued. 


19.  The  patient  complains  of  rather  more 
pain;  and,  on  examination,  the  tumour  ap- 
pears to  have  become  more  diffused,  and 
has  extended  itself  lower  down.     Pergat. 

July  4.  The  pain  is  again  lessened  ;  the 
tumour  is  softer,  but  the  motions  of  the  hip 
are  more  confined. 

He  has  since  been  made  an  out-patient, 
being,  upon  the  whole,  very  little  bene- 
fited by  the  treatment  adopted. 


severe  contusion  of  the  face,  attended 

WITH  A  fracture  OF  THE  ZYGOMATIC 
ARCH,  AND  SYMPHYSIS  OF  THE  LOWER 
JAW, 

(Treated  by  Mr.  Morgan.') 

Cornelius  Hurley,  a^tat.  37 ,  a  muscular  and 
healthy  Irishman,  was  admitted  into  Acci- 
dent Ward  early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
June  24th,  undei  the  caie  of  i\lr.  Morgan. 

The  patient,  although  severely  injured 
about  the  head,  was  perfectly  sensible 
when  admitted.  He  stated  that  he  was 
oiling  a  part  of  a  steam  engine  where  be 
was  at  work,  and  by  incautiously  going  too 
near,  be  received  a  tremendous  blow  upon 
the  side  of  his  face  from  one  of  the  balls 
which  are  connected  with  the  shutting  of 
the  valve,  which  literally  smashed  bis  face. 
He  was  immediately  brought  to  the  Hospi- 
tal, where,  on  examination,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  wound  extending  from  the 
temple  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
There  was  a  fracture  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
and  a  laceration  of  the  temporal  artery, 
which  bled  profusely.  The  prominent  part 
of  the  malar  bone  was  broken  into  small 
fragments,  which  were  afterwards  washed 
away  with  a  sponge  ;  the  nosal  bones  were 
broken  off,  and  driven  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  there  was  also  a  fracture  of  the  lower 
jaw,  close  to  the  symphysis,  with  great  dis- 
placement of  the  fractured  ])ortions,  and 
laceration  of  the  gums,  and  part  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  wound  at 
the  side  of  the  face  communicated  with  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  so  that  two  fingers 
could  be  readily  passed  through  it  into  the 
fauces.  Tliere  were,  besides,  great  tume- 
faction of  the  face  and  head,  and  consider- 
able extravasation  of  blood  under  the  eyes. 

The  man  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The 
surface  was  ratlier  cold  ;  the  pulse  exceed- 
ingly small,  feeble,  and  slow.  The  pupil  of 
the  right  eye  was  much  dilated,  and  did 
not  readily  contract  on  exposure  to  light. 

The  tem])oral  artery  was  immediately  se- 
cured by  ligature.  Several  loose  pieces  of 
the  zygomatic  arch  were  removed,  and  the 
wound  carefully  dressed.  The  ossa  nasi 
were  carefully  elevated  and  supported  by  a 
dossil  of  lint.  Some  julep  of  ammonia  was 
administered ;  and  an  enema,  consisting  of 
ten  grains  of  calomel,  with  one  drachm  of 
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the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  was 
shortly  afterwards  injected.  The  patient 
was  ordered  to  be  kejit  warm  and  perfectly 
quiet,  and  upon  low  diet. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  pulse  had 
risen,  and  had  become  fuller  and  rather 
laboured,  and  the  heat  of  the  surface  was 
restored.  Sixteen,  ounces  of  blood  were 
therefore  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  a  three- 
grain  calomel  pill  was  exhibited  by  the 
mouth,  though  with  some  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing it.  At  tins  time  the  pupil  of  the 
right  eye  contracted  more  readily  on  expo- 
sure to  light  than  before  venesection,  and  the 
man  appeared  much  relieved.  In  the  course 
of  tlie  evening  the  enema  brought  away  a 
large  quantity  of  fajculent  matter. 

y.).  He  has  passed  a  tolerable  night,  but 
complains  of  much  shooting  from  one  tem- 
ple to  the  other.  The  pulse  is  104,  full, 
and  rather  incompressible  ;  the  skin  is  hot. 
He  has  had  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
since  the  preceding  evening.  There  has 
been  gieat  difficulty  in  keeping  the  frac- 
tured portions  of  the  lower  jaw  in  apposi- 
tion, the  pterygoidei  muscles  acting  only 
on  one  side,  those  of  the  right  side  being, 
no  doubt,  paralysed,  if  not  lacerated,  from 
the  severity  of  the  injurj-.  The  teeth  were 
wired  together  last  evening,  but  the  mus- 
cles contract  so  forcibly  that  there  is  still 
much  elevation  of  one  portion  above  the 
otlier.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  again 
drawn  from  the  arm,  and  the  calomel  pill 
repeated. 

26.  The  tumefaction  still  continues  im- 
abated  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
eyes.  The  patient  has  passed  a  good  night; 
and  he  is  free  from  pain,  in  a  great  measure. 
The  skin  is  scarcely  above  the  natural  tem- 
perature, 'i'he  pulse  is  soft  and  compres- 
sible, 84.  The  bowels  have  been  freely 
relieved,  and  he  is  perfectly  sensible,  and 
articulated  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  him  tolerably  distinct. 

'30.  Tlie  wound  has  been  dressed  three 
times;  it  is  suppurating  kindly,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  has  already  become  ad- 
herent. He  has  no  pain  in  his  head  ;  but 
there  is  still  considerable  displacement  of 
the  jaw. 

July  15.  The  patient  has  been  progres- 
sively improving  since  the  last  report.  The 
wound  has  almost  healed  ;  great  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  dresser,  Mr.  Ensor,  to 
approximate  the  fractured  portions  of  tlie 
lower  jaw,  and  they  are  now  nearly  united 
with  very  little  displacement.  Tlie  jioor 
fellow  has  recovered  with  much  less  distor- 
tion of  his  face  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. And  throughout  the  whole  time  of 
his  confinement  in  the  Hospital  has  suf- 
fered very  little  from  constitutional  symp- 
toms, considering  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  injury. 
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VAniCOSE  ULCER  OF  THE  LEG  ;  EXCISION  OF 
A  PORTION  OF  THE  VARIX,  FOLLOWED  BY 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VEIN,  AND  DEATH. 

John  Dodging,  aetat.  34,  a  tall  muscular 
man,  was  received  into  the  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Earle,  Way  si6th.  He  had 
a  varicose  ulcer  on  the  inner  ancle  of  the 
right  leg,  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece. 
The  ulcer  had  existed  for  many  years;  it 
had  been  healed  at  different  times,  but  soon 
broke  out  again,  and  had  of  late  become 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  occasionally 
very  painful.  Tliere  was  a  considerable 
varicose  vein  above  the  ulcer,  extending 
upwards,  to  join  the  sapheua-major,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 

June  26.  'J'he  patient  has  been  kept  in 
bed  since  his  admission  into  the  Hospital, 
poultices,  &c.  have  been  applied,  and  the 
ulcer  is  now  in  a  less  irritable  state,  and 
his  health  is  tolerably  good.  IMr.  Earle 
made  an  incision  through  the  skin  covering 
the  varix,  three  inches  above  the  ulcer, 
and,  after  having  separated  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  removed  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  of  the  dilated  vein.  Little  hoe- 
morrhage  followed  ;  a  compress  was  placed 
over  the  wound,  and  the  leg  bandaged  from 
the  foot  to  the  knee  ;  the  bandage  was 
kept  constantly  wet  with  the  spirit  lotion  ; 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  was  given  in 
the  evening. 

26.  Towards  the  evening  of  yesterday  he 
had  a  severe  rigour,  followed  by  heat  of 
skin  and  feverishness  ;  the  leg  lias  been 
very  [lainful,  and  has  prevented  his  sleep- 
ing ;  the  pain  extends  from  the  wound  to 
the  groin,  where  the  glands  are  slightly 
enlarged,  and  red  lines  are  observed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  the  superficial 
veins  are  distended.  Pulse  I'iO,  full  and 
sharp  ;  heat  of  skin,  with  thirst,  and  a 
white  furred  tongue  ;  bowels  not  open. 

Hyd.  submuriut,  gr.  v. 

Antim.  tartar,  gr.  ss. 
to  be    taken    directly,   and    afterwards    tlie 
senna  draught. 

Twenty  leeches  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

27.  Has  passed  a  more  comfortable  night, 
and  has  had  some  sleep  till  toward  the 
morning,  when  he  had  a  rigour.  Complains 
of  uneasiness  and  pain  on  pressure  about 
the  epigastric  region;  slight  pain  in  the 
head  ;  pulse  120,  sharp  and  full  ;  tongue 
coated;  bowels  freely  open.  'I'he  bandage 
was  taken  off  the  leg  ;  there  is  erysipela- 
tous redness,  with  slight  tension  above  and 
below  the  wound  ;  he  complains  of  consider- 
able pain  and  teuderaess  on  pressure,  above 
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tlie  wound,  extenillng  ia  the  course  ftf  the 
vein  to  the  inside  of  the  knee,  and  red  lines 
extend  in  this  direction  and  along  the  inside 
of  the  thigh  ;  the  pain  and  tenderness  from 
tlie  knee  to  the  groin  are  much  diminished  ; 
the  ulcer  is  looking  much  hetter.  He  was 
bled  to  20  ounces  ;  the  blood  was  inflamed, 
and  cov'ered  with  a  thick  yellow  coat ;  thirty- 
six  leeches  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Mist.salin.  c.  liq.antim.,  every  four  Lours. 

28.  Has  had  a  little  sleep  ;  towards  this 
morning  he  had  another  rigour.  Complains 
of  an  indescribable  uneasiness  and  sinking, 
increased  on  pressure,  and  on  taking  a  deep 
inspiration.  At  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
there  is  less  heat  of  skin  ;  pulse  136,  soft; 
bowels  open  ;  the  leg  and  thigh  are  con- 
siderably easier  ;  there  is,  however,  great 
pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  above  the 
wound,  extending  to  the  knee,  with  an 
enlargement  and  slight  consolidation  in  the 
course  of  the  vein  ;  the  red  lines  above  and 
below  the  knee,  and  the  heat  of  the  limb, 
are  much  diminished  ;  on  making  pressure 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  there  is 
slight  escape  of  yellow  pus.  Continue  the 
mixture;  three  grains  of  calomel,  and  one 
of  opium,  at  bed  time,  and  to  be  repeated 
in  the  morning. 

29.  Has  had  several  hours'  continued  sleep 
during  the  night,  and  his  countenance  is 
much  improved,  and  he  feels  much  better  ; 
the  leg  and  thigh  are  less  painful,  and  the 
pain  and  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
have  nearly  left  him.  He  had  one  rigour 
early  this  morning  ;  pulse  108,  soft ;  tongue 
moist,  coated  ;  bowels  not  open.  There  is 
still  heat  and  redness  of  the  leg  around  and 
below  the  wound;  red  lines  extend  from 
above  it  to  the  thigh,  and  the  pain  and 
tenderness  on  pressure  still  continue.  Saline 
mixture,  with  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, three  times  a  day ;  the  calomel  and 
opium  to  be  repeated. 

July  1.  Yesterday  he  had  a  return  of 
pain  and  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
with  dry  tongue,  hot  skin,  and  frequent 
pulse,  120  ;  he  is,  however,  much  better  to- 
day, and  the  pulse  is  mucli  reduced  in  fre- 
quency, being  now  80  ;  the  tongue  moist ; 
the  bowels  are  very  relaxed. 

Pulu.  ipecac,  c.  gr.  v.  terdie. 
The  redness,  ])ain,  and   tenderness  of  the 
leg  are  much  diminished. 

2.  Has  had  no  sleep  during  the  night,  on 
account  of  severe  shooting  pain  in  the 
joints  and  limbs  ;  his  countenance  is  much 
altered,  and  the  features  shrunk  ;  tongue 
dry,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour;  pulse  108, 
soft.  The  leg  is  less  tender  and  painful, 
and  the  erysipelatous  blush  around  the 
wound  is  diminished  ;  the  ulcer  is  much 
diminished  in  size,  and  presents  a  healthy 
oppearance.    The  last  two  or  three  days  he 


lias  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  forearm, 
accompanied  with  inflammatory  redness  and 
slight  swelling  ;  to  day  the  whole  forearm, 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  is  swelled, 
tender,  and  painful ;  the  left  leg,  just  above 
the  outer  ancle,  presents  similar  appear- 
ances, though  in  a  less  degree.  The  last 
day  or  two  he  has  had  slight  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration ;  the  respiration  short,  but  he 
has  no  pain  on  taking  a  deep  inspiration, 
and  the  uneasy  sensations  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  have  left  him.  The  head  feels  hot, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  in- 
jected. Ten  leeches  to  the  temples;  a 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

;>.  He  has  been  very  restless  and  wan. 
deling  during  the  night ;  his  pulse  is  feeble, 
irregular,  and  intermitting,  tongue  dry,  and 
covered  with  a  brown  crust,  and  he  lies  in  a 
state  of  great  stupor.  The  skin  is  become 
of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  conjunctiva  is  less 
red  ;  but  there  is  considerable  effusion  into 
it  ;  and  raising  it,  the  cornea  of  both  eyes 
presents  a  singular  appearance,  being  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  which  cannot  be  wiped 
off,  and  rendering  the  whole  membrane 
cloudy,  and  giving  to  it  an  appearance  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  observed  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  recently  dead. 

Calomel,  Uco  grains  ; 
Opium,  half  a  grain  ;  to  be  taken  every 
ibur  hours. 

4.  Has  been  delirious  during  the  night ; 
the  conjunctiva  is  more  loaded  with  effu- 
sion, and  both  corneas  are  ciuite  opaque  and 
dry.  He  became  more  feeble,  and  expired 
in  the  evening. 

On  examination,  the  vein  from  above  the 
wound,  to  its  junction  with  the  popliteal 
vein,  was  found  inflamed,  thickened,  par- 
tially filled  with  pus  and  adherent  lymph. 
The  veins  above  this  were  healthy.  In  the 
lung  was  an  abscess  containing  about  a 
spoonful  of  pus.  The  other  organs  healthy. 
The  cellular  membrane  of  the  left  forearm 
infiltrated  with  pus,  extending  also  beneath 
the  fascia,  and  deep  between  the  muscles. 
Partial  formation  of  matter  in  the  left  leg. 


On  Thursdajs  July  9th,  Mr.  Lawrence 
removed  a  portion  of  the  upper  eyelid  with 
the  bulbs  of  the  cilia,  in  two  cases  of  trichia- 
sis, producing  a  vascular  and  opaque  state 
of  the  cornea,  and  nearly  complete  loss  of 
vision  ;  and  performed  the  needle  operation 
iu  a  case  of  cataract  in  a  child,  aged  four 
years.  He  also  removed  two  tumours,  the 
size  of  hens'  eggs,  from  the  patellae.  The 
patient,  a  house-maid,  had  had  them  for 
three  years  ;  tlicy  were  occasionedby  kneel- 
ing in  scrubbing,  &c.,  but  on  accountof  their 
size,  had  lately  prevented  her  working  :  they 
were  neither  inflamed  nor  painful.  They 
consisted  of  the  bursa  considerably  thick- 
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enccl,  and  aillierent  to  the  skin  covering  it, 
but  easily  separable  from  the  subj-.iceiU 
parts,  and  contained  a  glairy  yellowisli  liuid  : 
to  their  interior  were  attached  several  long 
vermiform  bodies,  appearing  to  consist  of 
lymph  thrown  out  by  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane. A  portion  of  skin  was  removed  with 
the  tumour  ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
approximated  by  adhesive  straps,  over  which 
was  laid  a  cold  damp  cloth.  'I'he  patient  is 
now  (July  ll)  doing  very  well*  She  was 
bled  to  16  ounces  the  day  before  the  opera- 
tion. 

LACERATION    OF    THE    SCALP,    FOLLOWED  BY 
EXTENSIVE  ABSCESS  OF  THE  BRAIN  J 

Ulcerated  opening  in  the  Jirain,  and  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  Dura  Mater,  and  collection 
of  matter  beneath  the  Cranium  ;  application  of 
the  Trephine,  and  Death. 

On  Saturday,  July  ll;2th,  Mr.  Vincent  per- 
formed the  operation  of  trephine  on  a 
child  aged  four  years.  He  was  received  into 
the  Hospital  about  six  weeks  ago,  with 
extensive  laceration  of  the  scalp  on  the  right 
side  ;  suppuration  and  sloughing  followed, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  cranium  became 
exposed.  The  child's  strength  was  reduced, 
but  ha  continued  in  a  favourable  state  until 
six  or  seven  days  ago,  when  he  was  seized 
with  convulsions,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours.  On  the  following  day  the  mouth 
was  drawn  on  one  side  ;  the  patient  was 
oppressed,  and  unwilling  to  be  disturbed. 
These  sjinptoms  have  gradually  increased 
in  severity,  and  for  the  last  few  days  the 
right  side  of  the  face  has  been  paralysed ; 
the  pupils  dilated,  and  there  has  been  a 
state  of  insensibility  and  continued  drow- 
siness, with  great  fretfidness  on  being  dis- 
turbed. There  was  no  preternatural  heat  of 
skin;  pulse  frequent  ;  tongue  natural.  Mr. 
Vincent  was  of  opinion,  that  matter  had 
formed  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  exposed  bone  appeared  deprived 
of  its  vitality.  He  accordingly  applied  the 
trephine  on  the  central  portion  of  the  de- 
nuded bone.  On  removing  it,  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  thick  yellow  pus  flowed  out ; 
the  dura  mater  was  found  coated  with  thick 
adherent  lymph,  as  was  also  the  opposed 
surface  of  the  removed  bone.  No  bleeding 
took  place  from  the  bone  on  sawing  it 
through.  The  cavity  from  which  the  matter 
issued  seemed  behind  the  opening  made  in 
the  skull,  as  a  probe  could  be  passed  in  this 
direction  for  a  short  distance.  The  state  of 
paralysis  did  not  appear  much  relieved  ; 
lie  continued  in  much  the  same  state  as  be- 
fore the  operation,  until  Monday  night, 
when  he  was  seized  with  convulsions  and 
Bcieaming,  which  continued  two  or  three 
hours,  and  he  then  died, 


Examination. 

On  removing  the  skull-cap,  the  small  ca- 
vity from  whence  the  matter  issued  was 
found  a  little  behind  the  perforation  made 
on  the  cranium.  The  dura  mater  was  in 
this  situation  thickened,  aiul  in  its  centre 
was  discovered  a  small  ulcerated  oi)en- 
ing,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  small  silver 
probe.  On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the 
superior  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  was  observed  to  be  flattened, 
and  possessed  evident  fluctuation  ;  in  its 
centre  was  a  small  ulcerated  opening, 
through  which,  on  pressure,  matter  flowed 
out,  and  was  found  to  communicate  with  a 
large  abscess  of  the  brain.  This  opening 
corresponded  and  formed  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  ulcerated  opening  in  the 
dura  mater,  and  thus  explained  how  the 
matter  had  fo'und  its  way  beneath  the  bone. 
The  abscess  occupied  the  superior  part  of 
the  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  formed  a  direct  communication 
with  the  right  lateral  ventricle,  whicli  was 
filled  with  pus,  and  its  lining  membrane 
covered  with  lymph.  It  contained  about 
three  ounces  of  thick  matter,  of  a  yellov.-ish 
green  colour,  and  intolerable  fo3tor.  The 
cerebral  substance  surrounding  it  was  much 
consolidated,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  cyst.  The  arachnoid  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  was  opaque,  and  co- 
vered with  lymph.  The  rest  of  the  brain 
was  natural ;  the  other  viscera  healthy. 


INTERESTING    POST    MORTEM    EXAMINATION. 

\^From  a  Correspondent.'] 

Died,  of  a  rapid  decline,  at  his  house  in 
London,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Dr.  James  Blarney,  the  most  cele- 
brated medical  journalist  between  Billings- 
gate and  Temple  Bar.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  expectorated  a  large 
quantity  of  frothy  mucus,  tinged  with  bile, 
whicli  led  to  a  belief  that  a  communication 
had  taken  place  between  the  liver  and  the 
lungs.  On  dissection,  however,  no  such 
communrcation  was  found  to  exist.  The 
body  was  examined  by  that  very  accurate 
and  accomplished  anatomist,  jMr.  Herbert 
Mayo,  surgeon  and  lecturer  on  anatomy. 
Great  Windmill  Street ;  and  we  cannot  do 
better  ti»an  give  this  gentleman's  account  of 
the  post  mortem  appearances  in  his  own 
words.  "  On  sawing  through  the  skull 
the  bones  were  found  to  be  remarkably 
thick ;  there  was  no  diploe,  but  the  whole 
walls  of  the  cranium  one  solid  mass  of  bone. 
The  crista  galli  was  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions ;  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were 
entirely  wanting ;  but  the  cerebellum  was 
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about  tliiee  times  the  ordinary  size.  In 
the  chest,  the  heart  was  situated  in  the 
right  side  of  the  body  ;  bat  oa  the  wrong 
side,  in  the  language  of  anatomy  ;  a  transpo- 
sition not  so  uncommon  as  some  people 
imagine.  The  lungs  were  much  wasted, 
and  contained  a  great  collection  of  a  frothy 
puriform  fluid.  In  the  abdomen  the  sto- 
mach contained  a  mass  of  undigested  paper, 
witli  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which  appeared  to  consist  chiefly 
of  butter-milk  and  potatoes.  The  liver  was 
smaller  than  usual,  and  exceedingly  white. 
An  epigram,  on  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  found 
sticking  in  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus.  The  ductus  hepaticus  was  distended 
to  an  enormous  size,  by  a  quarterly  peri- 
scope ;  and  the  rectum  contained  three  or 
four  fasciculi.  The  entire  body  had  the 
appearance  of  a  shapeless,  malignant  fun- 
gus." 

CASE    or    POISONING    BV    OXALIC    ACID. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin,— On  the  first  of  July,  I  was  sent  for 
to  attend  John  S. — — ,  who  had  taken 
poison.  On  examining  a  basin  in  his  room, 
I  detected  oxalic  acid,  of  which  he  liad 
taken  an  ounce  twenty  minutes  before,  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  ;  he  com- 
plained of  excessive  pain,  heat,  and  op- 
pression, in  the  epigastric  region  ;  a  dry 
and  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  ; 
liis  pulse  hard  and  contracted  ;  his  forehead 
bedewed  with  perspiration  ;  he  had  vomited 
about  a  pint  of  mucus  tinged  slightly  with 
blood  ;  two  scruples  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
dissolved  in  a  tea-cupful  of  uaim  water,  were 
immediately  given,  and  copious  draughts 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  warm  water. 
Vomiting  was  very  quickly  excited,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  was  repeated,  with  the 
magnesia  and  water,  until  it  was  supposed 
all  the  poison  was  removed  ;  the  persons  in 
attendance  were  directed  to  give  as  much 
magnesia  and  water  as  possible,  till  I  saw 
him  again  ;  two  hours  after,  he  appeared 
much  better  ;  complained  of  pain  and  sore- 
ness at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  ;  his 
bowels  had  not  acted  ;  9ij.  pulv.  julapii.  and 
gr.  viij.  hydiarg.  subniurias,  were  given  at 
four  o'clock.  At  eight,  p..m.,  he  still  com- 
plained of  much  pain,  and  had  severe  spasms 
of  the  legs,  and  pains  resembling  colic  :  had 
passed  but  little  water,  and  had  no  motion. 
An  injection  of  *ii.  ol.  ricini  gij.magneg. 
sulphas,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gruel,  v^-aa 
immediately  given,  which  had  the  eli'ect  of 
procuring  a  trifling  evacuation  during  the 
night.  At  eight,  the  following  morning, 
he  took  one  drop  of  crolon  oil,  made  into 
pills,  with  twenty  grains  of  jalap,   which 


procured  several  free  motions;  from  this 
period,  the  severer  symptoms  abated,  and 
towards  evening  he  was  comparatively  well  ; 
he  has  now  completely  recovered,  and  fol- 
lows his  usual  occupation  of  a  coachman. 
William  Lovegrove. 
13,  Upper  Baker  Street. 


ABL'SJS  IN    ST.  THOMAS  S  HOSPITAL. 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  things." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  hope,  shortly,  to  be  enabled  to 
forward  you  a  tabular  view  of  the  portion 
of  time  devoted  by  the  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties  ;  and  by 
thus,  as  it  were,  "  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,"  your  numerous  readers  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  these 
pure,  disinterested,  indefatigable,  and 
science-loving  gentry.  In  the  mean-time, 
as  I  perceive  that  facts  are  loudly  called  for, 
I  adduce  the  following,  and  I  authenticate 
it  by  inclosing  my  name  to  you  privately. 
On  tlie  last  admission  day  of  Dr.  Scott,  he 
did  not  attend,  but  deputed  Mr.  Richard 
Whitfield,  junior,  as  his  substitute.  On  the 
following  Saturday,  one  of  the  ordinarj'  days 
of  attendance,  the  doctor  did  "  go  his 
round  ;"  but,  although  about  thirty  new  pa- 
tients had  beeu  admitted,  he  occupied  but 
FORTv  siiNUTES  iu  taking  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  Hospital.  The  doctor,  they  say,  is  a 
learned  man,  and  a  clever  man  ;  he  really 
jiusT  be  endowed  with  wonderful  faculties 
and  facilities  in  the  detection  of  disease. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obliged  friend, 

An  Aggrieved  Pupil. 

July  14. 
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Lecture  XXXIL 

The  Lecture  of  yesterday  morning,  Gen- 
tlemen, was,  I  think,  closed  witli  an 
enumeration  of  the  leading  remedies  of 
convulsions  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  to 
remark,  that  there  are  other  means  of  su- 
bordinate importance,  of  which  we  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  in  the  treatment  of  this 
formidable  malady.  Leeches  to  the  temples 
are  generally  innocent,  and  if  we  apply  1-^  or 
SJO,  they  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  be  produc- 
tive of  considerable  benefit.  A  fit  of  convul- 
sions, v/ith' Clipping-glasses  upon  the  patient, 
would  be  very  incommodious  ;  if  you  choose, 
however,  cu])ping  may  be  tried  between  the 
paroxysms.  If  the  disease  be  obstinate  or 
pressing,  the  head  may  be  shaved,  more 
especially  if  the  scalp  be  hot ;  but  an  opera- 
tion of  this  kind  need  not  be  wantonly  re- 
commended. Of  blisters  to  the  legs  I  have 
made  but  little  use;  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  practice  is  of  real  efficacy,  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  forgotten.  Piubefacients, 
especially  of  mustard,  to  the  feet,  and  more 
particularly  where  the  woman  is  comatose, 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  warm  bath  1 
should  more  frequently  recommend,  if  it 
could  be  employed  in  private  practice,  as 
commodiously  as  in  puer[ieral  hospitals.  By 
Denman  it  is,  I  tliink,  remarked,  that  some 
women  have  remained  free  from  fits  during 
immersion  only,  and  that  they  have  actually 
been  delivered  in  the  water.  Nervous  medi- 
cines, as  castor,  camphor,  sether,  valerian, 
opium,  or  the  like,  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
If  opium  determine  to  the  head,  it  will  pro- 
bably do  mischief  ;  if  it  open  the  cutaneous 
pores,  and  diffusively  support  the  circulatioL, 
advantage  may  be  expected  from  it.     Dr. 
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Hamilton  has  strongly  recommended  cam- 
phor. If  the  tongue  be  thrust  at  intervals 
between  the  teeth,  it  should  be  secured  by 
interposing  a  cork  enclosed  in  cloth,  as  re- 
commended by  Burns. 

Of  the  Prevention  of  Convulsions,  and  CompU' 
cated  Labours,  with  Tumours  in  the  Pelvis, 

The  convulsive  paroxysms  are  sometimes 
making  their  attack  without  any  very  ob- 
vious premonitory  symptoms,  and  yet  in 
other  cases,  and  more  especially  as  observed 
before,  when  the  disease  assails  the  patient 
during  pregnancy,  these  precursory  indica- 
tions may  be  now  and  tlien  observed.  Shud- 
derings  of  the  muscles  generally,  flushings, 
and  fulness  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  caro- 
tids, heat  of  the  scalp,  very  severe  and  split- 
ting pains  of  the  head,  and  a  sensation,  per- 
haps, as  if  the  cerebral  mass  were  too  large 
for  its  receptacle  ;  these,  with  weight  in  the 
head,  impeded  utterance,  altered  vision, 
numbnesses,  or  the  like,  are  some  of  the  more 
striking  symptoms  by  which  the  fits  are 
preceded. 

When  these  symptoms  occur,  and  you  are 
led  to  expect  that  the  patient  will  be  seized 
with  convulsions,  it  comes  to  be  an  import- 
ant consideration,  whether  there  are  any  pre • 
ventive  means  by  which  the  fit  may  be  inter- 
cepted? Bleeding,  I  have  observed  already, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antispasmodic 
remedies  when  the  fits  are  begun,  and  it 
deserves,  therefore,  a  fair  trial  as  a  preven- 
tive. Blood  may  be  taken  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  or 
from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  12,  14,  or  16 
ounces,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  symp- 
toms, it  not  being  necessary  to  bleed  so 
copiously  in  this  preventive  treatment,  as 
where  it  is  your  object  to  subdue  an  attack 
which  is  already  commenced.  The  readiest 
mode,  no  doubt,  of  removing  the  blood,  is 
by  means  of  the  lancet,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  this  may  be  preferred  ;  but  if  you  are 
disposed  to  take  the  blood  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  cupping  glasses  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, or  a  large  number  of  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  temples.  The  object  of 
this  bleeding  is  not  merely  to  diminish 
plethora,  but  to  reduce  the  actioa  of  the 
2L 
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vessels  of  tlie  head  ;  the  corotid  arteries,  I 
mean,  and  the  vertebrals;  and  1  incline  to 
the  persuasion,  that  the  action  of  tlie  ves- 
sels is  reduced  more  efteclually  by  a  given 
quantity  of  blood  abstracted  with  leeches, 
than  it  would  be  by  the  same  quantity  of 
blood  abstracted  by  means  of  the  lancet  or 
the  cupping  glass. 

Of  great  importance,  also,  it  is,  where 
you  expect  an  attack  of  convulsions,  that  you 
clear  thoroughly  the  alimentary  tube.  After 
bleeding,  ijiecacuanha,  I  conceive,  or  any 
other  mild  emetic,  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  more  especially  if  you  be- 
lieve there  is  any  oflFensive  accumulation  in 
the  bowels,  by  means  of  purgatives  or  iu- 
jections,  you  should  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
canal.  Castor  oil,  senna  and  salts,  rhubarb, 
or  calomel,  may  be  given,  and  if  you  wish 
the  medicine  to  operate  with  promptitude, 
salts  and  senna.  'J'wofold  is  the  advantage 
of  this  purification  of  the  tube  by  means  of 
purgatives  ;  you  cool  the  system  somewhat, 
more  particularly  if  you  employ  the  saline 
preparations,  and  this  tends  to  reduce  the 
vascular  action ;  add  to  which,  that  by 
clearing  the  tube  you  are,  perhaps,  carrying 
out  of  the  system  something  that  is  irrita- 
tive, and  calculated  to  keep  up  the  vascular 
movement,  together  with  the  determination 
of  blood  on  the  head.  Every  one  who,  like 
myself,  has  experienced  a  fit  of  dyspepsia, 
must  know,  that  by  it  the  severest  head- 
ach  may  be  produced,  and  every  one  who 
lias  made  the  diseases  of  children  the  sub- 
ject of  his  attention,  must  be  aware  how 
close  is  the  connexion  between  a  disordered 
state  of  the  bowels  and  the  state  of  the 
head.  After  clearing  thoroughly  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  abstracting  that  portion 
of  blood  which  you  may  deem  expedient, 
you  may  put  your  patient  into  a  warm  bath, 
a  remedy  more  easily  managed,  where  the 
patient  has  not  yet  been  attacked  with  a 
fit.  Get  a  large  vessel,  let  the  water  be 
heated  to  97°  of  Farenheits  thermometer, 
(the  cold  and  warm  water  being  well  mixed 
with  each  other,)  and  there  let  the  patient 
remain  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  soothing  effect  produced. 
Experience  has  shown  the  use  of  warm 
baths  in  convulsions,  whether  of  women  or 
young  children  ;  nor  is  theory  wanting  to 
their  recommendation,  for  the  bath  seems 
well  calculated  to  relieve  the  head,  inas- 
much as  it  operates  as  a  diffusive  vascular 
stimulus,  and  produces  perspiration. 

For  the  prevention  of  convulsions,  these, 
then,  are  the  remedies  on  which  1  should 
myself  mainly  rely  ;  the  moderate  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  the  clearance  of  the  alimen- 
tary tube,  and  the  putting  the  patient  un- 
der the  bland  and  soothing  influences  of  the 
warm  bath.  Nervous  medicines  are  ad- 
vised, and  must  not  be  forgotten,  though 


Denman  says,  and  I  think,  truly,  that  they 
are  rather  given  from  custom,  perhaps,  than 
in  the  expectation  of  any  solid  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  them.  Opium  and  cam])hor 
have  been  recommended;  camphor  strongly. 
Of  opium  I  have  given  the  opinion  which  I 
entertain  in  the  present  slate  of  my  know- 
ledge ;  if  it  equalize  the  circulation,  benefit 
may  be  expected  ;  if  it  stimulate  the  brain 
topically — injury. 

If  a  woman  have  had  two  or  three  attacks 
at  some  former  period,  so  that  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  are  more  than  usually 
alarming  ;  it  might  be  worth  considering, 
whether,  in  a  case  so  pressing,  delivery 
ought  to  be  accelerated.  Of  turning  the 
cliild  by  force,  you  must  not  even  think ; 
violence,  in  midwifery,  is  the  unpardonable 
sin  which  may  not  be  forgiven  ;  but  if  you 
can  carry  the  fingers  to  the  mouth  and  neck 
of  the  womb,  so  as  to  touch  the  mem- 
branes, these  may  be  punctured  with  a 
sound  bluntly  pointed,  and  in  four-and- 
twenty,  or  six-and-thirty,  hours  afterwards, 
the  ovum  would  most  probably  be  expelled. 
My  own  opinion  wi*h  respect  to  delivery, 
in  the  way  of  preventive  treatment,  is  this  : 
if  bleedings,  puigings,  and  the  warm-bath, 
subdue  the  symptoms,  do  not,  as  a  general 
practice,  interfere  with  the  uterus  ;  but  if 
you  have  a  case  where  the  ordinary  means 
fail,  and  where  the  convulsive  attack  is  in  a 
high  degree  probable,  then  it  becomes 
justifiable  to  puncture  the  membranes,  and 
discharging  the  liquor,  an  operation  not 
perhaps  without  its  evils,  but  still  very 
simple,  and,  as  far  as  the  woman  is  con- 
cerned, safe. 

When  the  management  of  this  disease 
was  less  understood  tlian  it  is  at  present, 
and  more  especially  when  it  was  customary 
to  deliver  by  force — di  meliora, — under  con- 
vulsions, death,  both  of  the  mother  and 
child  were  bv  no  means  infrequent,  whence 
frequent  morbid  dissections  were  made. 
Now,  it  is  well  worth  your  notice,  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  those  fatal  cases 
which  have  been  submitted  to  inspection, 
there  has  been  no  observable  effusion  of 
blood,  whether  upon  thesurface  of  the  brain, 
or  in  its  substance.  Eft'usions  of  water  I 
believe,  from  my  own  observations,  are  in 
these  cases  more  common  ;  and  if  a  woman 
have  a  repetition  of  fits,  I  should  expect  to 
find  water  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
between  the  meninges,  not  to  omit  the 
ventricles  of  tlie  brain,  and  the  spinal 
theca.  In  the  general,  women  seem  to  die 
at  a  time  when  there  is  simply  a  congestiun 
of  blood,  which  remains  in  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels, or  with  congestion  and  acpieous  effu- 
sion conjoined  ;  and  very  satisfactory  it  is 
to  know  this.  If  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
is  poured  into  the  brain,  or  upon  it,  in 
general  it  is  all  over  with  the  patient }  now 
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and  tlien,  perhaps,  by  spontaneous  process, 
tlie  patient  may  recover,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  medical  treatment  can  tJien 
avail  but  little  ;  if,  however,  tlie  blood  be 
still  contained,  as  it  usually  is,  in  the  ves- 
sels ;  the  bleeding  relieving  this  surcharge, 
you  may  remove  that  pre>sure  which  is, 
I  conceive,  a  more  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  thus  perliaps  you  may  save  the 
patient.  JJenmau  says,  that  in  most  of  tlie 
cases  which  he  has  met  with,  he  found  the 
heart  unusually  flaccid,  and  without  a  single 
drop  of  blood  in  the  auricle  or  ventricles  ; 
adding,  too,  that  in  other  cases,  many  large 
livid  spots  have  been  seen  on  the  surface  of 


tals,  in  the  wattles  of  birds,  and  in  the 
breasts  of  women  during  suckling  ;  and  these 
points  considered,  it  is  not,  I  think,  impro- 
bable, that  in  these  convulsions  and  con- 
vulsive propensities  of  women,  a  cerebral 
congestion,  with  pressure  and  irregular  cir- 
culation, and  an  increased  action  of  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  have  a 
large  share  in  producing  the  disease.  In 
support  of  these  opinions,  respecting  the 
more  immediate  nature  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, the  following  symptoms  may  be 
also  stated  :  the  flushing  of  the  face,  the 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  the  enlargement 
of  the  features,  the  heat  of  the  scalp,  not  to 


the  body.  A  case  was  reported  to  him  by  I  mention  other  symptoms  which  are  pre 
Hewson,  in  which,  after  death,  much  blood  !  monitory  of  the  disease,  and  which  seem  to 
was  found  upon  the  brain  ;  and  another  case  |  indicate  the  afflux  of  blood  upon  the  head, 
was  reported  by  Hooper,  in  which  the  pa-  j  Hence,  too,  the  help  derived  from  large 
tient  died  in  eight  hours  after  the  fit,  the  I  bleedings,  especially  from  the  cephalic  ves- 
effused  blood  weighing,  I   think,  three  or  \  sels. 


four  ounces  :  I  speak  from  recollection. 

Having  given  you  the  treatment,  and  the 
characteristic  history  of  this  disease,  I  shall 
not  enter  largely  into  its  causes  ;  and  the 
rather,  because  disquisitions  of  this  kind  are 
usually  involved  in  night  and  chaos,  but  a 
few  remarks  I  will   venture.     Should  you 
ask  me,  then,  in  what  manner  these  con- 
vulsions are   produced,  I  should  reply,  that 
the  more  probable  and  immediate  cause  of 
them  is  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  per- 
haps  on    tlie    spinal    marrow    also.     This 
pressure  sometimes  results  from  the  effu- 
sion  of  blood,   still   more  frequently   from 
effused  water,  and,  most  frequently  of  all, 
from  mere  congestion.     If  you  were  to  ask 
me  how  is  it  that  these  congestions  of  blood 
are  produced,  I   should  reply,  not  in  most 
instances  by   general  plethora,  but  rather 
from  an  increased  action    of  the   cerebral 
vascular  system,  the   carotid  arteries,  and 
perhaps  the  vertebral ;  indeed,  in  the  adult, 
if  we  examine  the  carotids,  we  may  some- 
times see  the  pulse  beating  and  jumping  in 
the  neck.     Whether  men  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  I  do  not  stay  to  in.juire, 
but  I  am  sure  that  women  are — at  least  in  I 
constitution.     Now,  that  the  convulsive  and 
hydrocephalic  affections  of  young  children 
are  connected  with  an  increased  action  of  the 
cerebral  ves=els,iscertain.  In youngchildren, 
by  placing  a  finger  on  the  fontanel,  you  may 
examine  the  cerebral  circulation, more  readily 
than  the  circulation  in  the  wrist.  iSow  where 
there  is    a  disposition    to    convulsions,   or 
hydrocephalus  in  infancy,  on  putting  your 
fingers  upon  the  fontanels,   you  will  often 
find  that  the  brain  is  beating  most  strongly  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  touch  it  for  tliis  pur- 
pose ;  for  if  we  take  off  the  cap  when  the 
vessels  are  in  action,  the  pulsatory  play  of 
the  brain  may  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  eye. 
An  increased  action  of  the    vessels,  pro- 
duces an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  geni- 


In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
convulsions,  I  may  add  an  observation  which 
I  once  accidentally  made  on  the  dog,  and 
which  seems  to  me  well-fitted  to  illustrate 
the  cause  of  those  affections.  Anxious  to 
know,  in  the  dog,  what  are  the  utmost 
powers  of  circulation  by  anastomosis,  for 
this  purpose  I  contrived  an  instrument,  by 
which,  in  this  animal,  I  could  close  or 
open  the  thoracic  aorta  at  pleasure,  when 
I  found,  among  other  observations,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  worth  notice  : — If  I  bled  the 
dog  before  I  tied  the  aorta,  he  lived  for 
some  hours ;  but  if  I  secured  the  artery 
without  a  previous  bleeding,  he  had  an 
attack  of  convulsions  resembling  very  much 
the  puerperal  convulsions  of  women,  and 
this  attack  could  be  relieved  or  renewed  by 
opening  or  closing  the  aorta.  When  I 
opened  the  dogs,  I  discovered,  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  a  few  small  clots  of  effused 
blood  not  much  bigger  than  a  pea.  And  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  this  : 
when  the  aorta  was  tied,  it  collapsed  below 
the  ligature,  and  emptied  itself  into  the 
vena  cava,  then  the  blood  came  in  large 
quantities  from  the  cava  through  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  the  lungs  into  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  aorta,  so  as 
to  reach  the  ligature  by  which  its  further 
progress  was  intercepted,  so  that  it  could 
not  make  its  entrance  into  the  parts  below, 
or  behind  the  thorax.  As  in  convulsions, 
therefore,  so  here  the  blood  accumulated  in 
the  upper  or  anterior  parts  of  the  system, 
and  convulsions  and  death  were  the  result. 

The  prognosis  of  the  convulsions  is  rather 
favourable  than  otherwise  ;  certainly  it  is  a 
most  alarming  disease,  and,  if  blood  be 
c-ffused  on  the  brain,  death  is  very  pro- 
bable, not  to  say  desirable  ;  if,  however, 
you  are  early  in  your  operations,  and  treat 
it  actively  upon  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down,  I  think  you  may  generally  subdue  it. 
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Of  Apoplexy  and  Sudden  Death. 
In  tlie  end  of  gestation,  patients  are  some- 
times attacked  with  apoplexy,  in  wliich 
condition  tbey  may  lie  for  hours,  or  days, 
recovering  gradually  afterwards,  or  ulti- 
mately sinking.  Under  apoplectic  attacks, 
I  believe,  labour  does  not  so  readily  come 
on  as  under  the  convulsive  attacks;  never- 
theless, I  would  advise  j'ou  to  examine  the 
OS  uteri  occasionally,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  child  be  not  born  unperceived.  In  its 
nature,  though  there  are  no  spasms,  I  look 
upon  this  disease  as  strictly,  as  analogous  to 
the  convulsions  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  I  would,  therefore,  treat  it  upon 
the  same  principle.  I  suppose  it  is  pro- 
duced, in  good  measure,  by  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  head.  Sudden  deaths  some- 
times occur  during  delivery  ;  their  cause 
may  not  be  always  intelligible,  even  on  dis- 
section :  apoplexy — rupture  of  the  lieart,  or 
large  vessels — and  bleeding  into  the  womb, 
are  to  be  suspected. 

Of  Labours  complicated  with  Tumnurs  in   the 
Pelvis. 

It  does  not  frequently  happen,  that  de- 
livery is  complicated  with  large  tumours  in 
the  pelvis,  an  accident  wliich  is  frequently 
fatal.  We  do,  however,  sometimes  hud  that 
these  tumours  concur  with  delivery ;  and 
when  met  with  they  may  be  commodiously 
divided  into  two  kinds,  those  I  mean  which 
are  recto-vaginal,  being-  placed  between  the 
rectum  and  vagina,  as  the  term  implies,  and 
tliose  again  which  are  otherwise  situated. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  large  exostosis 
grows  upon  the  sacrum,  an  accident  which 
is  not  common,  though  occasionally  large 
quantities  of  bone  are  formed  upon  this 
part.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  managed 
precisely  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
distortions,  or  contractions,  of  the  pelvis 
which  we  considered  under  the  head  of 
laborious  labour,  and  I  dismiss  them,  there- 
fore, without  further  remark.  In  other 
cases,  we  find  that  a  calculus  is  lying  in  the 
bladder,  and  this,  perhaps,  of  no  small  size. 
]Mr.  Tipping,  of  Tooting,  once  showed  me 
a  urinary  calculus  considei  ably  larger  than 
a  goose-egg.  Urinary  calculi,  concurrent 
with  delivery,  are,  however,  by  no  means  of 
frequent  occurrence  ;  if  known  before  de- 
livery, they  ought  to  be  taken  away,  as 
likely  to  obstruct  the  delivery.  We  know 
that  calculi  may  be  removed  either  by  cut- 
ting into  the  front  or  back  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  by  dividing  the  urethra  ; 
hut,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  removal  by  mere 
dilatation  would  he  desirable.  And  here  1 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  this  prac- 
tice, now  generally  received,  of  removing 
the  calculus  by  dilatation,  has  always  been 
recomnieuded  from  this  chair ;  it  waa  strong- 


ly advised  by  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Haigli- 
ton,  and  year  after  year  it  has  been  as 
strongly  recommended  by  myself.  Why  did 
not  some  of  yon,  who  are  surgeons,  take 
the  liint,  and  get  the  honour  of  introducing 
tlie  operation  into  use.  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  whose  mind,  I  believe,  the  idea  was  of 
native  growth,  though  anticipated,  needed  no 
addition  to  his  large  and  well-earned  fame. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me, that  the  brevity 
of  the  female  urethra,  and  the  exceeding 
laxity  of  it,  were  extremely  favourable  to 
dilatations  of  this  kind,  nor  has  the  event 
falsified  the  ©pinion.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  if  the  calculus  remain  undiscovered  in 
the  bladder  till  parturition  begins "?  Why, 
if  the  calculus  be  small,  we  may  allow  the 
liead  to  pass,  the  accoucheur  not  meddling, 
as  meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad  ;  but  if  the 
calculus  be  large,  and  likely  to  obstruct  the 
jjassage  of  the  head,  then  it  would  be  ad- 
visable (if  practicable)  to  urge  the  stone 
away  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  m  the 
way  here  demonstrated. 

If,  again,  a  calculus  obstructing  delivery 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  in  this  way,  it  would 
then,  1  conceive,  become  necessary  to  open 
the  head  or  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra,  and 
of  these  practices,  probably,  the  most  ad- 
visable would  be  the  removal  of  the  cal- 
culus. 

It  sometimes  happens,  again,  that  you 
have  tumours  growing  to  the  sacra-sciatic  liga- 
ments, and  Dr.  Drew  has  recorded  two  cases 
of  tiiis  sort,  for  whioh  1  am  indebted  to  a 
very  able  obstetric  writer,  I  mean  Burns. 
In  one  of  these  cases  a  large  tumour  grew 
on  the  sciatic  ligaments,  completely  ob- 
structing the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  In  this 
case,  new  to  the  accoucheur,  nothing  was 
done,  and  both  the  mother  and  child  died. 
In  the  other  case  there  was  a  tumour  on  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  weighing  about  two 
pounds  and  a  lialf,  and  Dr.  Drew,  consider- 
ing the  tragical  event  of  the  former,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  extirpate  by  cautious  dissec- 
tion, when  both  the  child  and  mother  were 
saved.  In  tliese  cases,  then,  the  proper 
practice  is  obvious.  And  tlms  much,  then,- 
respecting  the  tumours  in  the  pelvis,  of 
rarer  occurrence,  arising  from  exostosis  of 
the  sacrum,  calculus  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
or  large  indurated  growths  upon  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments. 

But  I  must  now  observe?  to  you,  that  there 
is  another  tumour  in  the  pelvis,  certainly 
more  common  in  its  occurrence,  and  per- 
haps more  dangerous  in  its  effects,  and  this 
is  the  recto-vaginal,  the  tumour  which  takes 
its  place  between  the  vagina  and  the  rec- 
tum, and  wliich  may  arise  from  various 
causes.  Between  the  vagina  and  the  rec- 
tum, water  will  sometimes  accumulate,  (as 
in  cases  which  I  have  examined  in  the  other 
hospital)  formiug large swellingflthere  3  these 
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pretty  readily  yield  under  pressure.  Some- 
times, again,  tlie  intestines  become  inter- 
posed between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum  ; 
and  sometimes,  tliough  not  freiiuently,  tlie 
lymphatic  glands,  1  suspect,  enlarge  at  this 
part.  JMosc  commonly,  however,  nor  let 
this  be  forgotten,  when  these  recto-vaginal 
tumours  form  at  all,  they  form  in  conse- 
quence of  an  enlargement  of  the  ovarium;  in 
nine  cases  of  ten  the  enlargement  is  of  this 
kind.  These  ovarian  enlargements  are  not 
uncommonly  the  result  of  incipient  droj)sy  ; 
they  may  also  be  occasioned  by  scirrhus,  or 
by  a  formation  within  the  ovary  of  parts  of 
the  fijetus,  as  teeth,  bones,  pulp,  quantities 
of  hair,  or  the  like,  is'ot  to  dwell  on  these 
niceties,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  a  view  to  practice,  ovarian  tumours  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties,  the  solid,  I 
mean,  and  those  which  contain  pulp,  or 
■water;  audit  is  said,  that  with  the  ovary  a 
fold  of  intestine  may  descend,  so  as  to  form 
a  compound  enlargement,  partly  ovarian, 
and  partly  gaseous  and  intestinal.  Well,  I 
will  suppose  that  you  are  called  to  a  case 
of  recto-vaginal  tumour  ;  and  that,  upon 
making  your  examination,  you  find  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis  closed,  the  vagina  lying 
before  the  tumour,  and  the  rectum  behind  it, 
what  is  10  be  done  here  ?  If  you  are  called 
to  tlie  labour  early,  before  the  child's  head 
is  forced  down  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pelvis,  as  those  tumours  do  not,  1  think,  in 
general,  adhere  firmly,  or,  indeed,  do  not 
adhere  at  all  by  inflammatory  cohesion, 
you  may  sometimes  succeed  by  urging 
Jthem  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  of 
all  the  modes  to  be  resorted  to,  this,  when 
practicable,  is  the  best.  But  what  if  this 
attempt  fail '!  nor  is  failure  improbable. 
AVhy,  if  the  tumour  be  yielding,  and  its 
bulk  be  small,  give  a  fair  trial  to  those  natu- 
ral efibrts,  which  the  good  accoucheur  never 
hastily  distrusts,  and  the  head  perhaps  mav 
work  its  way  through  the  pelvis,  the  tumour 
collapsing  or  bursting,  or  gradually  ascend- 
iag  above  the  brim.  Again,  if  you  think 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  the 
head  will  work  a  way  for  itself,  there  is  yet 
a  third  practice  to  which  you  may  have  re- 
cjurse,  1  mean  the  emptying  of  the  tumour. 
If  the  tumour  be  solid,  of  course  the  prac- 
tice is  inadmissible  ;  but  if  it  is  filled  with 
gelatinous  matter,  or  with  water,  in  such 
cases  an  evacuation  of  it  may  be  effected. 
To  open  the  tumour  from  the  rectum,  we 
have  been  advised;  but  I  conceive  the  vagi- 
nal opening  is  preferable,  though  1  know 
the  nctum  will  hear  a  good  deal  of  violence 
without  fatal  result.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended too  to  lay  the  tumour  open  hy  the 
trochar  and  canula,  and  if  water  is  pretty 
certain,  why  you  may  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner— introducing  tlie  instrument  at  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  tumour,  and  recoUect- 
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ing  that  a  fold  of  intestine  may  lie  in  the 
way,  should  you  meet  with  water,  then  you 
may  readily  evacuate  it,  and  should  the  sub- 
stance which  escapes  be  of  viscid  consis- 
tency, by  little  and  little  you  may  enlarge 
the  opening  with  a  scalpel,  so  as  to  give 
a  broader  vent.  Should  it  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  swelling  be  solid,  or  filled  with 
water  or  viscid  matter,  you  may  cautiously 
cut  down  with  the  scalpel  till  the  point  is 
decided. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  leading  practices 
which  the  recto-vaginal  tumours  admit ; 
the  pushing  the  tumour  above  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  the  suffering  the  head  to  work 
its  way  spontaneously,  and  the  opening  of 
the  tumour,  whether  by  puncture  or  inci- 
sion. The  practice  of  laying  open  the 
head  in  recto-vaginal  tumours,  I  believe  to 
be  bad,  because,  after  this  is  accomplished, 
if  the  tumour  be  moderately  large,  you  may 
still  be  unable  to  get  it  away.  We  have 
been  advised  further,  and  this  measure  may 
be  sometimes  necessary,  to  lay  open  the 
head,  and  the  tumour  too.  In  general,  if 
the  tumour  is  encysted,  I  should  hope,  that 
to  lay  open  its  cavity,  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  the  use  of  that  formidable  in- 
strument the  perforator.  The  application 
of  the  forceps  in  these  cases,  is  an  excellent 
topic  of  obstetric  chit-chat ;  but  unless  the 
tumour  be  exceedingly  small,  you  may 
scarcely  hope  to  accomplish  the  delivery  by 
the  use  of  this  instrument.  If  you  want 
to  kill  your  patient,  turn  the  child  by  all 
means  ;  cram  your  hand  up  into  the  vagina, 
lacerate  the  womb,  haul  down  the  legs, 
tear  the  head  oft'  the  body,  and  then  perform 
the  Caesarian  operation  to  extricate  the  head 
from  the  womb.  This  is  coarse  language,  but 
the  practice  is  coarser. 

It  has  been  advised  in  some  of  those  cases, 
to  perform  the  Ctesarian  operation  ;  and  I 
do  believe,  that  in  some  instances  of  recto- 
vaginal tumour,  the  Caesarian  operation, 
dangerous  as  it  is,  might  be  the  safest  pro- 
ceeding. Still,  however,  I  closely  adhere 
to  the  general  principle  of  British  mid- 
wifery, that  the  Ciesarian  operation,  in  the 
present  dangerous  modes  of  performing  it, 
at  least,  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  if 
delivery,  however  difficult,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  natural  passage  ;  because, 
unless  we  adhered  to  this  rule,  there  would, 
I  fear,  be  no  end  to  the  cases  in  which, 
the  operation  would  be  needlessly  per- 
formed. By  Dr.  Davis  it  has  been  judi- 
ciously observed,  that  if  the  abdomen  were 
laid  open  above  the  pubes,  the  tumour 
might,  perhaps,  be  removed  f^rom  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
passage  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis,  and 
to  supersede  the  division  of  the  uterus.  For 
myself,  I  conceive,  that  in  some  cases,  per- 
haps, the  tumour  miglit  be  advantageously 
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dissected  away,  by  laying  open  the  back  of 
tlie  vagina.  Two  advantages  would  result 
from  a  measure  of  this  kind — the  clearance 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  I  mean,  and  tlie  libera- 
tion of  the  body  from  a  diseased  mass, 
wliich,  in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  might 
afterwards  destroy  the  patient.  These  prac- 
tices, however,  require  much  previous  me- 
ditation. The  success  of  Drew's  cases  is 
encouraging.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  this  hint, 
remember  the  dilatation  of  tlie  urethra.  In 
surgery  we  must  never  despair.  Yet,  be- 
ware of  raslmess. 

In  fine,  then,  the  principal  practices  ad- 
missible in  tliese  cases  of  pelvic  tumour, 
concurrent  with  parturition,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  the  urging  of  the  tumour  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  if  indeed  this  can  be 
done  with  gentleness ;  the  giving  a  few 
trials  to  the  natural  efforts,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  bulk  of  the  intumescence  by 
puncture  or  incision.  Other  practices  of 
more  dubious  utility  to  be  recollected, 
however,  where  the  former  fail  us,  are  those 
ct  turning,  applying  the  forceps,  laying 
open  the  head,  in  conjunction  with  puncture 
of  the  tumour,  the  performance  of  the  Caesa- 
rian operation.  Extirpation  of  the  tumour, 
by  way  of  the  vagina,  may,  perhaps,  in  an 
improved  state  of  abdominal  surgery,  prove 
of  valuable  use  ;  but  till  facts  have  accumu- 
lated, it  is  better  to  refrain.  To  conclude. 
As  the  case  under  consideration  is  very 
dangerous,  and  of  vast  interest,  and  as  it  is 
not  improbable  that  you  may  have  to  contend 
with  it  in  practice,  I  have  got  together  a 
table,  in  which  the  result  of  the  different 
methods  of  treatment  is  concisely  stated, 
and  which  table  is  the  following.  One  case 
I  know  of,  in  which  the  tumour  was  pushed 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  both  the 
mother  and  child  recovered,  i^'our  cases  I 
know  of,  in  which  tlie  tumour  was  laid 
open  by  puncture  or  incision;  in  the  first 
of  these,  the  mother  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty ;  in  the  second,  imperfectly  ;  in  the 
third  and  fourth  cases,  she  died  ;  in  one  of 
the  cases,  about  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  three  of  the  four  children 
were  saved  ;  of  eight  lives,  therefore,  five 
were  preserved,  and  three  were  lost.  Eight 
cases  are  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  which 
embryotomy  was  adopted,  (this  operation, 
unfortunately,  being  too  easily  accomplish- 
able,) in  these  cases,  two  of  the  motliers  re- 
covered, one  of  them  imperfectly,  and  five 
of  them  died  ;  of  course  all  the  children 
were  lost  ;  of  seventeen  lives,  therefore, 
three  only  were  preserved,  and  fourteen 
were  lost,  for  one  was  a  case  of  twins. 
Of  turning,  I  have  five  recorded  cases; 
in  four  of  ihera  the  mothers  died,  in  all 
the  children;  of  ten  lives,  therefore,  one 
only  was  preserved,  and  nine  were  lost.  Of 
puncture  and  perforation  comhiued,  that  is, 


puncture  of  the  tumour,  and  perforation  of 
the  head,  three  cases  are  known  to  me  ;  in 
one  of  tliese,  the  motlier  recovered  ;  in  the 
second,  she  died;  in  the  third,  she  sank 
eighteen  montlis  after  the  o])eration  ;  all 
the  children  were  lost  ;  of  six  lives,  one 
only  was  preserved.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trunsaclions,  there 
is  an  excellent  paper  on  recto-vaginal  tu- 
mour, by  Parke,  of  Liverpool  ;  and,  in  tlie 
tenth  volume  of  the  same  work,  there  is 
another  still  more  excellent  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Merriman;  and  to  these  papers  I  am 
indebted  for  many  of  the  preceding  facts. 
On  reviewing  these  cases,  you  draw  your 
own  inferences  ;  but  we  nuiy,  1  think,  safely 
conclude  from  them,  that  unless  the  tumour 
can  be  urged  above  the  brim,  to  open  it  is 
the  most  desirable  practice,  unless,  indeed, 
it  can  he  extirpated. 
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Lecture  LI. 

On  Urine,  on  Sand  or  Gi-avel,  and  the  Compo- 
sition of'  Urinary  Calculi. 

Gentlemen, — The  urine  is  a  secretion 
which  takes  place  from  arterial  blood  in 
the  kidneys,  and  which  differs  from  all 
other  secretions,  in  being,  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  body,  almost  always  of  an  acid 
nature.  There  do  a])pear  to  be  occasional 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  its  being  acid,  but 
I  believe  that  healthy  urine  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  excess  of  acid.  This 
circumstance  has  induced  some  theoretical 
physicians  to  imagine,  that  the  secretions 
of  the  human  body  may  be  presided  over 
by  certain  electrical  energies  of  the  nerves  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  bile  is  an  alkaline 
secretion,  it  is  said  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
negative  electrical  power,  and  the  urine, 
being  an  acid  secretion,  by  a  positive 
power;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  electri- 
cal nature  of  the  nervous  agencies,  nor 
would  such  an  explanation  account  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  secretions  named. 

It  becomes  very  difficult  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  the  urine,  for  two 
reasons  ;  first,  because  they  are  always  very 
complex ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are 
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very  liable  to  consuleiable  fluctuation  ;  so 
that  you  have  tlie  same  substances  present- 
ing themselves  in  very  viivying  proportions, 
and  certain  substances  at  one  time,  not  to 
be  fbuiul  in  it  at  another.  At  one  time,  the 
urine  is  little  else  than  clear  water  ;  and,  at 
other  times,  it  may  be  a  strong  aliialine  or 
acid  solution.  Berzelius  has  published  an 
analysis  of  tlie  urine,  which,  he  states,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  average  composition  of 
the  human  urine  ;  but  1  must  warn  you 
against  adopting  hastily  this,  or  any  accu- 
rate analysis  as  anything  like  a  standard  of 
the  composition  of  this  iluid  ;  and  1  do  this, 
because  I  observe  that  physicians  and 
writers  on  medicine  copy  the  analysis, 
as  if  it  were  strictly  the  representation 
of  the  contents  of  their  urine.  This  table 
shows  you  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
Berzelius.  In  1000  parts  of  healthy  urine, 
he  found  that  there  were  of 

Water   933.00 

Urea 30.10 

Sulphate  of  potassa 3.71 

Sulphate  of  soda 3.16 

Phosphate  of  soda    '2.94 

Muriate  of  .soda    4.43 

Phosphate  of  ammonia    1.6.5 

IVIuriate  of  ammonia    l..')0 

Free  acetic  acid     

Lactate  of  ammonia 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  al- 
cohol   , 

Urea  not  separable  from   the 
preceding 


17.14 


Earthy    phosphates,   with    a  | 


trace  of  fluate  of  lime 

Uric  acid 

Mucus  of  the  bladder 
Silica     


1.00 

1.00 
0.32 
0.03 

1000.00 


Now,  supposing  these  substances  to  be 
always  present,  which,  in  fact,  they  are 
not,  the  urine  is  never  voided  twice  alike, 
and  therefore  little  dependence  is  to  be  put 
upon  these  minute  analyses.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  you  such  an  account  of  the 
urine,  as  appears  to  me  to  be  more  practi- 
cally useful.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  varies  from  1005  to  1040,  perhaps  it 
is  sometimes  below  lOOj  ;  but  when  it  is  as 
high  as  1040,  it  is  a  diseased  secretion,  and 
eitlier  contains  much  saccharine  matter, 
such  as  is  called  diabetic  urine,  or  is  much 
loaded  with  animal  matter,  as  it  is  in  the 
cases  of  indigestion,  and  disorders  of  the 
liver.  About  1020  is  the  average  specific 
gravitj'  of  the  urine  ;  it  contains  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  and  uric  acids,  in  a  free  state  ; 
phosphates  of  lime,  soda,  ammonia,  and 
magnesia;  common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda, 
•albumen,  and  urea.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  water,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove  its 


existence,  because  it  is  tlio  menstruum  by 
which  the  various  substances  are  dissolved. 
That  tree  acids  exist  in  the  urim-,  is  shown 
by  testing  it  with  any  of  the  usual  tests  for 
tlie  acids.  One  of  the  acids  it  contains  is 
the  carbonic,  and  this  you  may  jirove,  by 
l)utting  some  of  the  iluid  into  a  retort,  or 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and 
during  exhaustion,  you  will  find  several 
bubbles  of  air  escape.  That  it  contains 
phosphoric  acid  appears  to  be  evident,  from 
various  experiments  ;  but  if  you  pour  lime- 
water  into  urine,  a  phosphate  of  lime  is 
formed.  Uric  acid  is  also  one  of  the  free 
acids  of  the  urine  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
that,  you  may  evaporate  it,  and  during  the 
evaporation  a  red  powder  will  fall  down, 
which  is  uric  acid.  This  substance  exists 
in  considerable  quantities  in  some  calculi, 
and  is  easily  recognised  by  nitric  acid.  If 
you  heat  a  calculus,  and  apply  nitric  acid  to 
it,  you  will  have  a  red  jiowder  formed, 
which  is  very  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
uric  acid,  so  much  so,  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Dr.  Piout  has  given  much  valua- 
ble information  respecting  this  acid,  and  its 
principal  characters  are  these:  it  exists  iu 
its  pure  state  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystal- 
line powder  ;  it  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  therefore  found  in  the  urine, 
but  in  small  quantities,  in  its  free  state.  It 
combines  with  bases,  and  forms  a  class  of 
salts  to  which  the  term  urates  has  been 
given,  which  have  not  been  much  examined. 
It  was  originally  called  by  Scheele  lithic 
acid,  because  it  constitutes  an  abundant  in- 
gredient in  urinary  calculi.  If  we  com- 
bine it  with  ammonia,  it  appears  to  form  a 
salt,  the  urate  of  ammonia,  capable  of  being 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  urine.  So 
much  then  for  the  acids  which  exist  in  a 
free  state  in  the  urine  ;  the  carbonic,  the 
phosphoric,  and  the  uric. 

If  you  pour  ammonia  into  urine,  you 
obtain  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
and  if  you  evaporate  the  urine  carefully,  you 
will  get  a  variety  of  crystalline  salts,  among 
which  you  may  recognise  phosphate  of  am- 
monia, soda,  and  always  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  common  salt ;  and  during  this 
evaporation,  a  furtlier  precipitate  takes 
place,  which  is  found  to  be  a  compound 
of  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
called  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate, 
an  abundant  ingredient  in  certain  calculi. 
The  solution  of  barytes  dropped  into  urine 
occasions  an  abundant  precipitate,  which  is 
phosphate  of  barytes  ;  but  Berzelius  de- 
tected it  in  a  minute  portion  of  sulphate  of 
bar}-tes,  and  he  considered  that  the  urine 
contained  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  have 
existed  in  very  minute  quantity,  combined 
with  soda  or  potassa. 

That  the  urine  contains  albumen,  is  very 
evident,  by  setting  aside  urine  which  has 
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been  voided  in  certain  cases  of  diseased 
liver  and  indigestion  ;  there  is  in  such  cases 
an  abundant  sediment  of  white  matter, 
•which  is  albumen,  and  not  earthy  salts,  as 
it  has  been  supposed.  The  quantity  of 
albumen  is  very  variable,  and  it  appears 
to  be  in  such  cases  secreted  from  the  kid- 
neys, and  not  derived  from  the  mucus  which 
lubricates  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

Urea. — If  the  free  acids,  and  the  saline 
bodies  mentioned  were  dissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  would  not  form  any  thing  like 
urine,  which  is  found  to  derive  its  pecu- 
liarity from  a  distinct  animal  piiaciple,  dif- 
ferent from  any  before  described,  called 
urea.  In  order  to  obtain  urea  ior  tlie  pur- 
poses of  experiment,  you  must  evaporate 
urine  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  which 
concretes  into  a  saline  mass  on  cooling,  and 
by  digesting  this  in  alcohol,  you  get  urea, 
which  may  be  cr3'stallised.  It  is  found  to 
be  composed  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen.  It  is  very  prone  to  putre- 
faction, and  forms,  during  its  putrefaction,  a 
g;reat  abundance  of  ammonia  ;  and  tlie  rea- 
son why  urine  so  speedily  changes  in  hot 
weather  is,  that  the  urea  decomposes  and 
liberates  ammonia,  which,  uniting  with  the 
free  acids,  forms  carbonate,  phospliate,  and 
urate  of  ammonia,  and  we  find  that  in  a  few 
Lours  the  whole  composition  of  the  fluid  is 
upset,  and  that  it  contains  very  difl'erent 
bodies  iVom  which  it  did  when  first  voided. 
Hence,  too,  another  reason  for  our  receiv- 
ing with  caution  the  accounts  given  of  the 
analysis  of  urine.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
urea,  beautifully  white  and  crystallised, 
■which  was  given  me  by  Dr.  Prout  ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  such  a  state  of 
purity.  Urea  combines  with  the  nitric 
acid  ;  and  if  into  a  solution  of  urea  you  drop 
a  little  nitric  acid,  you  get  a  number  of 
crystalline  flakes  precipitated,  called  nitrate 
of  urea  ;  and  in  some  particular  forms  of  dis- 
ease, you  get  the  urine  so  overloaded  with 
urea,  as  to  obtain  from  it  nitrate  of  urea,  by 
adding  nitric  acid,  without  any  further 
trouble. 

Such,  then,  are  the  substances  which  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  healthy  urine  in  very  va- 
riable quantities,  some  of  them  being  occa- 
sionally, almost,  if  not  entirely,  absent.  Itis 
Eometimes  destitute  of  uric  acid,  or  nearly 
so;  and  sometimes  of  urea.  The  urine 
voided  by  persons  suffering  from  hysteric 
aflections,  is  often  little  else  than  water  ; 
and  in  many  cases  of  disease,  you  will  find 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  ingredients 
named  will  be  wanting. 

Chemical  physicians  have  made  a  great 
many  experiments  on  the  urine  in  different 
states  of  disease,  but  without  throwing 
much  light  on  the  disease  or  the  urine  ;  but 
there  is  one  form  of  disease  called  diabetes, 
which  requires  nttentiou  here,  iu  which  a 


large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  is  form- 
ed in  the  urine,  which  furnishes  on  evapo- 
ration a  quantity  of  matter  not  unlike  com- 
mon sugar.  Between  the  urine  of  gramini- 
vorous and  carnivorous  animals,  we  find  an 
essential  diflference  ;  in  graminivorous  ani- 
mals, uric  acid  is  seldom  present ;  hence  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  uric  acid  owes  its 
origin  to  animal  food,  and  that,  therefore, 
when  it  is  known  to  exist  in  such  abundance 
as  to  deposit  calculi,  it  has  been  advised 
that  we  should  limit  the  quantity  of  animal 
food,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  the  parrot  voids  uric  acid  in  its  urine,  and 
the  urine  of  some  snakes,  especially  the  boa 
constrictor,  which  swallows  large  quantities 
of  animal  food,  contains  uric  acid  and  urate 
of  ammonia  ;  and  here  you  observe,  that  it 
is  manifestly  a  secretion,  not  a  refuse  of  the 
food  that  this  animal  voids,  but  a  secretion 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  since  snakes  have 
no  urinary  bladder. 

Of  the  substances  I  have  mentioned  as 
existing  iu  the  healthy  state  of  the  i  rine, 
there  are  some  which  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  in  excess,  and  then  the 
urine  assumes  what  may  be  termed  a  morbid 
state.  Tlie  urine  ought  to  remain  transpa- 
rent on  cooling  ;  but  sometimes  it  begins  to 
deposit  various  matters  soon  after  secretion, 
and  in  some  cases  even  in  the  bladder,  and 
voided  with  the  urine,  and  this  di-seasc  is 
generally  called  saud  or  gravel;  and,  as  far 
as  chemistry  is  concerned,  we  may  divide 
it  into  white  and  red  sand.  In  the  treatment 
of  calculous  deposits,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  this  distinction,  because  they 
have  been  too  indiscriminately  treated  with 
great  disadvantage  to  the  patient.  The 
ivhite  sand,  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  urine  at  the  time  it  is  voided,  or  soon 
after,  sometimes  has  a  white  sediment,  or 
a  crystalline  film  upon  the  surface  of  the 
urine,  which  is  constituted  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate  ;  generally  the  latter  predomi- 
nates, and  3'ou  find  that  it  may  be  produced 
in  the  urine  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  may 
at  any  time  produce  it  by  taking  large  doses 
of  alkaline  medicines  :  if3'ou  take  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  in  large  doses 
two  or  three  times,  the  urine  will  deposit 
this  sediment ;  and  it  is  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  far  as  I  have  observed,  by  feeding 
too  largely  upon  an  amylaceous  diet.  ISJow 
magnesia  will  produce  it  very  abundantly, 
and  I  mention  this,  because  persons  taking 
magnesia,  and  observivig  this  sediment  in 
the  urine,  have  said  that  the  magnesia  has 
the  power  of  curing  the  red  gravel,  whereas 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  that  of 
rendering  the  urine  alkaline.  Now  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  are  held  in  solution  by 
the  uric  acid ;  and  whenever  you  diminish 
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the  acid,  or  take  away  the  solvent  which 
hohls  these  bodies  in  solution,  tiie  urine 
will  have  a  tendency  to  deposit  this  white 
sand.  1  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  depo- 
sit is  important  when  only  occasionally  ob- 
served ;  but  when  the  urine  for  a  long  time 
together  deposits  white  sand,  it  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  calculus  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  this  disease  too  much  in  its  early 
state,  for  it  is  then  generally  manageable  ; 
but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  these 
changes  are  not  attended  to  until  the  pain 
which  the  calculus  produces  calls  the  atten- 
tion seriously  to  it.  ISiow  inasmuch  as  this 
white  sand  is  deposited  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  acid  in  the  urine,  you  will  hnd  that 
acids  and  other  remedies  which  tend  to  in- 
crease the  acidity  of  the  urine,  will  be  very 
efficacious  in  checking  and  putting  a  stop  to 
this  production  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  acids  and  alkalies  will  go  oft"  by  the 
kidneys,  and  produce  the  same  changes  on 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  as  if  they  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  this  secretion, 
which  is  not  the  case  ;  they  only  change  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys.  With  this  fact 
before  you,  you  have  only  to  administer 
such  acids  as  are  calculated  to  diminish  the 
formation  of  the  white  sand,  and  tliis  may  be 
done  by  an  acrid  diet,  and  you  will  direct 
the  patient  to  drink  claret  in  preference  to 
port  wine,  and  the  light  French  wines  in 
preference  to  Sherry  and  Madeira  ;  to  take 
salads,  and  to  avoid  all  the  common  kinds  of 
amylaceous  food.  Carbonic  acid,  when  the 
stomach  will  not  bear  other  acids,  will  prove 
very  efficacious,  and  a  pint  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid,  taken  twice  in  the 
day,  will  be  very  serviceable  in  many  cases. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  throw 
aside  the  chemical  treatment  altogether, 
and  to  treat  the  patient  according  to  more 
general  rules  of  medical  practice  ;  to  regu- 
late the  secretions  of  the  bowels  and  sto- 
mncli  and  liver,  and  so  on. 

Red  Sand. — There  is  a  kind  of  sand  voided 
very  frequently,  which  we  shall  call  red  sand  ; 
it  is  chiefly  uric  acid,  and  it  appears  like 
brick  dust,  of  various  shades  of  colour,  but 
generally  red,  or  orange,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  you  may  be  sure  that  uric  acid  is 
in  excess,  and  this  disease  is  of  a  more 
alarming  description  than  the  other,  because 
of  its  greater  tendency  to  concrete  in  the 
bladder.  The  treatment  to  adopt  in  this 
case  is,  to  use  the  alkalies,  or  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  the  latter  are  to  be  prefer- 
ed,  because  they  are  equally  efficacious 
as  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  less  liable  to 
injure  the  stomach.  I\]agnesia  is  also  suc- 
cessful in  producing  relief,  but  it  should  be 
used  with  caution  ;  and  I  have  known  per- 
sons take  a  teaspooaful  of  it  night  aad  morn- 


ing for  months,  and  thereby  cause  a  great 
accumulation  of  earthy  matter  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  much  to  the  injur}'  of  their 
general  health.  Ammonia  may  also  be  ad- 
vised; and,  both  in  this  form  of  sand  and 
in  the  other,  you  would  find  the  greatest 
benefit  by  giving  plentifully  of  diluent 
drinks,  in  order  to  enable  the  urine  to  re- 
tain a  greater  quantity  of  matter  in  solution 
than  it  otherwise  could  do. 

Calculi. — When  sand  accumulates  in  the 
bladder,  and  is  neglected,  it  concretes,  and 
forms  urinary  calculi,  of  which  you  here 
see  three,  which  are  so  small  as  to  have 
been  voided  by  the  urethra.  Here  are  se- 
veral calculi,  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
kidney,  and  which  passed  by  the  ureters 
into  the  bladder,  hut  these  concretions  some- 
times lodge  in  the  bladder,  go  on  increas- 
ing in  size,  and  at  length  require  a  surgical 
operation  for  their  removal.  To  give  you 
a  notion  to  what  extent  these  things  some- 
times grow,  you  see  here  calculi,  taken  from 
the  human  subject  of  immense  size.  You 
generally  find,  upon  making  a  transverse 
section  of  a  calculus,  a  central  nucleus,  around 
which  depositions  of  earthy  matter  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  successive  layers,  so 
as  to  have  a  laminated  appearance,  and  in- 
deed they  very  easily  break  into  layers,  as 
this  specimen  shows  you,  when  there  is  a 
number  of  successive  strata,  or  deposits, 
around  a  central  nucleus.  These  calculi 
are  soluble  in  the  alkalies;  with  nitric  acid 
they  furnish  a  red  compound,  which  I  have 
already'  adverted  to,  and,  in  short,  they  are 
chiefly  composed  of  uric  acid.  Now,  this 
is  only  one  form  of  calculus,  and  you  will 
observe  what  the  history  of  its  formation  is  ; 
the  urine  has  acquired  a  tendency  to  depo- 
sit an  unhealthy  quantity  of  uric  acid,  whicli 
has  accumulated  in  the  kidney,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  bladder  ;  the  urine 
passing  over  it,  and  being  supersaturated, 
as  it  appears,  with  uric  acid,  has  deposited, 
gradi.'ally,  a  great  quantity  upon  it  in  suc- 
cessive layers.  This  is  one  of  the  varieties 
of  calculus  which  we  call  uric  acid  calculus. 

'J"he  phosphate  of'  lime  calculus  is  compa- 
ratively rare  ;  it  is  of  a  pale-brown,  or  grey 
colour,  laminated  in  its  appearance,  and  dis- 
solves in  the  acids,  but  not  very  readily 
however,  and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  in 
the  state  of  jihosphate  of  lime.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular thing,  that  the  calculi  from  the  pros- 
trate gland  are  always  composed  of  tlie 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth. 

AVliy,  then,  a  third  sjiecies  of  calculus 
is  the  ammoiiiaco-magnesiati  phosphate,  and 
this  is  very  common  ;  its  history  is  im- 
portant, because  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  urine  to  deposit  this  matter  upon  ex- 
traneous substances,  so  that,  suppose  joii 
have  a  small  fragment  of  uric  acid  in  the 
bladder,  and  that  the  urine  then  ceases  to 
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fleposit  uric  acid,  and  acquires  its  healthy 
character,  that  nucleus  will  not  be  redis- 
solved  in  the  urine,  but  the  urine,  tricUlini^ 
over  it,  will  deposit  the  ammoniacomagne- 
siau  pliosphate.  Thus,  you  find,  if  a  p,iece 
of  bougie  gets  into  the  bladder,  or  any 
other  extraneous  substance,  it  soon  becomes 
coated  with  this  substance.  It  sometimes 
iiappens,  that  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
ease of  the  prostrate  gland,  the  bladder  is 
unable  to  evacuate  all  the  urine,  so  tliat 
there  remains  a  little  pool  of  urine  in  tlie 
bladder,  in  which  the  sabulous  matter  ac- 
cumulates, and  deposits  a  nucleus,  which 
continues  to  receive  fresh  additions  of  de- 
posit. This  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phate calculus,  is  distinguished  by  its  crys- 
talline texture  ;  by  its  solubility  in  the 
acids  ;  by  its  exhaling  ammonia  when  heat- 
ed; and  by  its  leaving  an  acid  phosphate  of 
magnesia. 

There  is  a  calculus  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  last-mentioned  substances, 
which  is  called  the  fusible  calculus.  These 
substances  exist  naturally  in  the  urine,  and 
you  are  to  attribute  their  deposition  to  :^ome 
fault  in  the  state  of  that  fluid;  but  there 
are  other  calculi,  which  are  exclusively  the 
products  of  disease,  composed  of  materials 
not  found  in  the  healthy  urine,  such  is  the 
mulberry  calculus,  as  it  is  called,  from  its 
tint ;  it  is  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
whenever  this  substance  can  be  detected  in 
the  urine,  calculi  are  very  prone  to  form. 
When  it  forms  in  the  kidney,  and  falls 
down  into  the  bladder,  it  looks  like  a  hemp 
seed,  having  a  smooth  polished  surface; 
and  you  ma}'  distinguish  it  from  the  others 
by  heating  it  a  little  with  a  blow-pipe, 
when  it  blackens  and  swells  up,  aiid  melts 
away,  leaving  a  little  white  infusible  resi- 
due, which  IS  quick-lime. 

The  practical  application  of  the  diagnosis 
of  these  calculi  is,  that  when  patients  have 
voided  a  calculus  of  oxalate  of  lime,  they 
are  not  liable  to  have  a  return  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  I  have  known  eight  or  ten  cases 
of  this  kind;  whereas,  if  they  void  uric 
acid  calculi,  they  will  be  liable  to  repeated 
attacks  of  the  same  disease. 

There  is  a  peculiar  substance  sometimes 
voided  with  the  urine,  which  Dr.  Wollaston 
has  called  cystic  oxide  ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
the  urine,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  wonderful 
that  it  should  ever  concrete;  it  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  These,  tlien,  are  the  substances 
which  appear  to  constitute  urinary  calculi  ; 
some  others  have  been  described,  such  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  urate  of  ammonia,  silica, 
and  some  other  substances,  but  not  upon 
good  authority. 

Now,  in  concluding  this  subject,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  treatment  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, chemically,  must  be  tlie  same  as  tliat 
already  pointed  out  for  saud ;  but  that  the 


attentionof  the  practitioner  should  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  treatment  of  that  affection, 
if  he  wishes  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
stone  ;  and,  1  believe  we  may  state,  that 
when  a  calculus  is  once  formed  in  the  blad- 
der, it  cannot  be  dissolved,  and  that  the 
cases  of  a[)parent  cures,  which  have  re- 
ceived rewards  even  from  Parliament,  are 
without  foundation.  A  stone  may  remain 
for  a  time  quiet  in  the  bladder,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  being  encrusted  at  one  time  with 
a  less  irritable  coating  than  another;  or  it 
may  sometimes  fall  between  the  fasciculi  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  thus  remain 
quiet,  which  was  the  case  in  the  patient 
treated  by  Airs.  Stevens,  for  which  she  was 
rewarded  by  the  public  ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  relief  obtained  is  often  attributed  to  the 
action  of  some  solvent.  The  fact  is,  that 
solvents,  as  generally  used,  are  liable  to 
tend  to  the  growth,  rather  than  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  stone.  The  patient  is  apt  to 
console  himself  with  the  idea,  that  all  the 
alkaline  matters  he  is  voiding  is  coming 
from  the  stone,  whereas  it  comes  only  from 
the  bladder,  being  there  deposited  in  excess 
from  the  urine,  in  c  onsequence  of  his  taking 
alk;iline  medicines;  and  sometimes  there 
have  been  layers  of  alkaline  and  acid  depo- 
sitions upon  stones,  according  as  the  medi- 
cine taken  has  been  changed. 

There  remains  for  consideration  two  or 
three  important  proximate  principles  of 
animals,  and  also  a  general  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  animals,  and  these  we  shall  take 
up  iu  the  next  lecture. 
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ON    THE    BILATERAL  OPERATION   FOR  STONE, 
AS    PERFORMED    BY    BARON    DUPUYTREN. 

The  origin  of  the  bilateral  operation  is  in- 
volved in  some  degree  of  obscurity  ;  Urom- 
field  in  England,  and  Chaussier  and  Beclard 
in  France,  were  led  by  reflection  on  a  pas- 
sage in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the 
seventh  bock  of  Celsus,  to  suggest  this 
operation;  and,  from  the  words  of  Celsus, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  bilateral 
operation  as  now  performed,  was  the  one 
which  he  described.  }5e  this  as  it  may,  a 
point  of  no  great  importance,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  perform  it  on  the  living 
subject  is  now  generally,  and,  we  believe, 
correctly,  ascribed  to  Baron  IJupuytren. 
His  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows  : — 

The  patient  being  placed  as  in  the  lateral 
operation,  and  the  staff  being  introduced 
and  given  to  an  assistant,  the  operator,  with 
the  right  knee  resting  on  the  ground,  ])laces 
I  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  the  tuberosity 
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of  the  right  os  isclili,  aiul  the  fore-finger  of 
the  same  liniul  at  the  base  of  the  scrotum, 
aiid,  ii>  tliis  way,  puts  ou  the  stretcli  tlie 
skin  of  the  peiiiieum.  With  the  other 
liaiul,  the  operator  takes  a  straight  scalpel, 
and  introduces  it  ou  the  right  side  of  the 
perineum,  ten  or  eleven  lines  from  the 
raplie,  and  directs  it  to  the  left  side,  de- 
scribing a  slight  curve.  The  centre  of  tlie 
incision  should  be  from  six  to  seven  lines  in 
front  of  the  anus  in  children,  and  nine  to 
twelve  in  adults.  The  parts  divided  in  the 
first  steps  of  the  operation,  are  thin  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  perineal  fascia, 
ejaculatores  urinse,  and  a  few  tibres  of  the 
transverse  muscles. 

I'iie  first  part  of  the  operation  being 
finished,  the  surgeon  introduces  into  the 
centre  of  the  wound  the  extremity  of  the 
left  forefinger,  for  the  purpose  of  feeling 
the  membranous  jiortion  of  the  uretlua  and 
the  staff.  Then  tlie  nail  introduced  into  the 
groove  of  the  instn;nient,  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  scalpel,  the  cutting  edge  of  wliicli 
directed  at  first  backwards,  divides  this  [lor- 
tion  of  the  canal,  and  then  returned,  pro- 
longs the  incision  towards  the  superior  part. 
As  in  the  motion  thus  communicated  lothe 
knife,  its  escape  from  the  groove  of  the 
staff  might  take  place,  Baron  Du[)nytren 
advises  a  double-edged  scalpel  to  be  used, 
although  he  generally  employs  a  common 
scalpel  himself. 

When  the  urethra  has  been  divided  to  the 
extent  of  sis  or  eight  times,  the  nail  being 
still  kept  in  its  situation,  the  lithotome  is 
introduced.  The  operator  then  takes  with 
the  left  hand  the  staff,  and  slightly  de- 
presses the  handle,  whilst  the  lithotome  is 
pushed  forwards,  the  concavity  being  turned 
upwards.  When  the  lithotome  reaches  the 
extremity  of  the  groove,  it  must  then  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  groove,  and  the  stafl' 
withdrawn.  It  is  then  turned,  so  that 
its  concavity  looks  downwards.  This  turn- 
ing- of  the  instrument  is  necessary;  for 
if  it  were  opened  whilst  its  concavity  was 
turned  upwards,  the  two  blades  would  be 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  these  would  then  inevitably  he 
wounded,  an  accident  which  will  not  occur 
if  the  concavity  be  downwards,  as  both 
blades  will  be  then  parallel  to  the  rami  of 
the  ischia.  The  litliotome  being  in  this 
situation  is  opened  at  JS'o.  14  for  children, 
and  No.  15  for  adults,  and  is  then  withdrawn 
■with  great  precaution.  When  the  operator 
finds,  from  tlie  resistance  being  overcome, 
that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  aie 
divided,  he  ceases  to  press  on  the  part 
which  communicates  with  the  blades,  hv 
which  they  return  into  their  sheath.  It  is 
the  double  incision  which  constitutes  the 
g-reat  advantage  of  the  bilateral  over  the 
lateral  operation,  as  performed  in  England. 


The  fore-fingor  of  the  left  Ijand  is  then 
introduced  into  the  wound,  and  a  blunt  gor- 
get, with  the  concavity  upwards,  is  ])a,ssed 
into  the  bladder  when  necessary,  by  means 
of  which  the  fbrce|)S  are  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  stone  withdrawn. 

Huron  Dupuytren  has  performed  this 
operation  twenty-six  times,  with  the  loss  of 
one  case. 


ARTIFICIAL    ANUS  —  NEW     JIODE    OF    THEAT* 
MENT. 

51.  lloux  ]ierformed,  some  time  ago,  in 
Paris,  a  new  operation  for  tlie  relief  of  ar- 
tificial anus.  A  woman,  2(i  years  of  age, 
after  a  difficult  labour,  in  wliicii  tl'.e  use  of 
instruments  were  required,  became  afHicted 
with  an  artificial  anus,  which  was  situated 
in  the  small  intestines,  and  opened  into  the 
superior  part  of  the  vagina  ;  the  aliment, 
in  a  half-digested  state,  escaped  through 
the  opening.  The  patient's  general  health 
v.'as  very  much  affected  by  the  cnniphiint,  on 
which  account,  J\l.  Uoux  decided  ou  per- 
forming an  operation  somewhat  new,  as 
applied  to  the  relief  of  artificial  anus.  He 
made  an  opening  into  the  abdomen,  between 
the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  llu'  perforated  intestine,  but  iiaving 
neglected  to  introduce  a  catheter,  or  long 
])robe,  through  the  external  opening  of  the 
artificial  anus,  it  was  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  diseased 
intestine.  M.  lloux  laid  hold  of  wliat  he 
conceived  to  be  the  superior,  but  which,  in 
reality,  was  the  lower  portion  of  the  gut, 
and  divided  it  ;  he  then  took  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  which,  from  its  empty 
state,  appeared  like  small  intestine,  and 
invaginated  it  into  the  extremity  of  the  guc 
previously  divided.  Sutures  were  applied 
for  the  pui  pose  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
gut  together.  The  patient  died  36  hours 
after  the  operation,  and  the  examination 
showed  the  mistakes  which  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  if  the  patient  had  survived,  the 
operation  would  have  been  useless,  for  the 
foccal  matter  passed  by  the  supeiior  extremity 
of  the  small  intestine  into  the  colon,  would 
have  taken  in  this  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  a  wrong  direction,  and  have  escaped  , 
into  the  vagina  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
small  intestine,  which  had  never  been 
touched.  We  had  certainly  not  expected 
that  a  surgeon  possessing  so  much  opera- 
tive skill  as  M.  Jloux  is  known  to  possess, 
would  liave  committed  these  mistakes,  or 
that  any  surgeon  would  have  performed  so 
hazardous  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  a 
coni))laint  which,  in  itself,  is  not  destruc- 
tive of  life. 
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To  (he  'Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Silt, — I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
process  by  which  I  cured  those  deformities, 
an  accouut  of  wl)ich  you  liave  already  j^ub- 
lislied  ;  as  it  would  be  a  sad  waste  of  time 
to  investigate  or  refute  all  the  erroneous 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  explain 
and  account  for  the  facts  which  I  have  al- 
ready proved. 

It  is  certain,  that  at  one  period  the 
feet  of  these  patients  were  all  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  state  ;  that,  by  degrees, 
they  became  deformed  to  the  extent  that 
lias  been  shown,  and  the  patients  were  be- 
lieved, by  all  the  professional  men  who  were 
consulted,  that  the  changes,  by  whatever 
means  they  v/ere  produced,  were  irreme- 
diable, and  the  patients  must  remain  crip- 
ples. I  now  beg  to  ask  if  you,  or  any  other 
gentleman  in  the  profession,  will  undertake 
to  demonstrate  by  what  change  of  struc- 
ture, arrangement,  or  other  alteration  of 
these  limbs,  they  passed  gradually,  and  be- 
came, to  all  appearance,  permanently  fixed 
in  the  deformed  stated  Or  will  any  one  ex- 
plain by  what  means  I  returned  those  de- 
ibrmed  limbs  to  their  natural  state,  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  patients  resumed  all  their 
natural  functions,  and  passed  through  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  a  state  of  health,  and, 
80  far  as  their  limbs  were  concerned,  of 
happiness?  As  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  will  undertake  to  give  these  explana- 
tions, I  will  endeavotir  to  do  it  myself. 


To  assist  in  this  I  have,  in  the  annexed 
figure  1,  drawn  a  deformed  foot,  the  same 
as  that  which  is  in  the  second  of  these 
cases,  and  within  it  I  have  drawn  the  bones 
of  the  foot  in  the  relative  positions  they 
were  in,  while  the  foot  was  in  that  de- 
formed state  ;  by  this  figure  3'ou  will  see, 
that  the  head  of  the  astragalus  was  moved 
from  under  the  scaphoid  cavity  of  the  tibia, 
and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  foot  ;  the  os 
calcis  was  placed  close  to  the  back  of  the 
tibia,  and,  being-  covered  with  the  soft  parts, 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  very  small  lieel, 
wliich  the  wise  men  of  that  time  said  was 
occasioned  by  malformation  of  the  bone,  and 
therefore,  must  be  quite  irremediable.  la 
figure  2,  I  have  repeated  the  sketch  of  the 
same  foot  that  was  drawn  after  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  natural  state,  and  within  it  I 
have  drawn  all  the  bones  in  the  state  they 
must  have  been  in  while  the  foot  was  in  this 
its  natur.d  state,  both  before  and  after  it  was 
in  tiie  state  of  deformity  that  has  been 
shown.  As  the  facts  were  ascertained,  I 
again  ask  by  what  means  these  repeated 
changes  were  efiected  ?  As  I  shall  receive  no 
answer,  I  proceed  with  m\i  explanation,  in 
which  I  sliall  be  assisted  by  the  history  of 
the  cases  themselves. 

The  predisposing  cause  of  the  first  was 
certainly  palsy,  which  remained  in  exist- 
ence for  Several  months,  and  rendered  the 
limb  useless  ;  the  predisposing  cause  of  the 
second  seems,  likewise,  to  have  been  pal- 
sy, although  it  was  not  so  well  defined  as 
the  first,  and  if  it  were  palsy,   continued 
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but  a  sliort  time,  and  then  ceased,  leaving 
the  foot  useless,  under  the  influence  of 
debility  ;  but  the  third  had  no  predispos- 
ing cause  whatever.  A  healthy  child  was, 
by  tlie  direction  of  a  professional  man, 
■who  was  in  all  probability  misunderstood, 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  using  her 
legs,  by  placing;  her  upon  a  crutch,  till  the 
limb  became  contracted,  deformed,  and  in- 
capable of  being  used  ;  yet  the  effect  in  all 
was  the  same,  and  they  were  all  cured  by 
the  same  means.  The  same  alteration 
took  place  in  all :  the  legs  and  feet  dimi- 
nished in  size  till  they  became  rigidly 
contracted,  and  then  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired the  maximum  of  diminution,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term. 

I'liere  were  three  deviations  from  the  na- 
tural state  of  the  parts  in  these  limbs, 
■which,  though  they  ■were  united  to  produce 
the  deformity,  must  be  considered,  as  they 
■were  treated,  separately  ;  first,  a  deviation 
from  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  bones  ; 
this  was  the  basis  of  the  deformity,  although 
the  bones  were  quite  passive  ;  second,  a 
peculiarity  in  the  capsular  ligaments,  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained;  and,  third,  a 
deranged  action  of  the  muscles,  ■vs'hich  was 
the  direct  cause  of  all  the  distortion. 

If  the  account  of  the  first  case  is  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  pa- 
tient stood  as  upright  as  possible,  his  heel 
was  more  than  four  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  in  the  otiier  two  cases  the  contiaction, 
or,  as  I  am  disposed  to  call  it,  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  heel  was  quite  as  much  :  this 
was  occasioned  solely  by  the  contraction  or 
retraction  of  those  muscles  which  form  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  This  was  the  sole  and  ac- 
tive cause  of  the  whole  defect  in  the  limb, 
and  the  cure  vs'as  effected  first  by  producing 
so  much  extension  of  those  muscles,  as  in- 
creased their  length  more  than  four  inches, 
and  their  bulk  ■was  increased  so  much  as  to 
add  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  the  bulk  of 
the  leg,  wlien  the  circumference  was  mea- 
sured round  its  largest  part.  No  effect  like 
tliis  has,  I  believe,  been  produced  by  any 
other  person  in  this  country  ;  hut  as  some- 
thing very  like  it  lias,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, been  practised  in  some  other  countries, 
and  as  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  these  practices 
first  led  me  into  that  train  of  reasoning 
and  experiment,  which  led  me  to  discover 
and  bring  to  its  present  state  the  practice 
of  which  I  shall  now  give  the  details,  I 
shall  give  some  account  of  the  ground  upon 
■which  I  proceeded.  It  has  been,  time  im- 
memorial, the  superstitious  practice  of  some 
religious  persons  in  India,  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs  for 
a  series  of  years,  in  honour  of  tiieir  divini- 
ties, and  when  the  term  of  their  vows  was 
expired,  they  restore  those  limbs  to  their 


natural  uses,  and  they  remain  as  if  tliey  had 
never  been  deprived  of  their  natural  powers. 
One  authentic  proof  of  this  practice  I  have 
found  in  Captain  Turner's  account  of  his 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Tesho  Lama 
in  Thibet.  In  speaking  of  one  of  the  en- 
thusiasts that  have  been  mentioned.  Captain 
Turner  uses  these  words  : — "  The  complete 
term  of  his  first  penance  being  expired, 
the  next  he  undertook  was,  to  hold  his 
hands,  locked  in  each  other,  over  his  head, 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  dividing  those  of  the 
other,  for  the  same  term  of  twelve  years. 
When  1  first  saw  him  at  this  place  in  1783, 
he  rode  on  a  pye-balled  tangum  horse  from 
Boutan,  and  wore  a  satin  embroidered  dress 
given  him  by  Tesho  Lama,  of  ■which  he  ■was 
not  a  little  vain  ;  he  was  robust  and  hale, 
and  his  complexion,  contrasted  with  a  long 
bushy  black  beard,  appeared  really  florid. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  he  was  then  forty 
years  of  age.  Two  gosseins  attended  him, 
and  assisted  him  in  mounting  and  alighting 
from  his  horse  ;  indeed  he  was  indebted  to 
them  for  the  assistance  of  their  hands  upon 
every  occasion ;  his  own  being  fixed  and 
immovable  in  the  position  in  which  he  had 
fixed  them,  were  of  course  useless. 

"  The  circulation  of  the  blood  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  his  arms  ;  they  were  withered,  void  of 
senfatiiin,  and  injiexible,  yet  he  upoke  to  me  with 
conjidence  of  recovering  the  usi  of  them,  and 
menliiined  his  intention  to  take  them  down  the 
following  year,  when  the  term  of  his  penance 
would  expire. 

"  Otiier  gosseins  assured  me,  though  I 
could  not  help  doubting  the  fact,  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  restore  luithered  limbs,  thus  circum- 
stanced, to  perfect  use.  'I'his  is  effected,  they 
say,  thougli  not  without  great  labour  and 
some  pain,  by  means  of  long  friction  before 
a  large  fire,  with  a  certain  ointment  which 
they  compound." 

Substitute  the  words  legs  and  feet  for 
arms  and  hands,  and  the  language  of  Captain 
Turner  will  completely  describe  the  legs 
a!id  feet  of  the  three  patients  whose  cases 
I  have  described,  wasted,  ri^id,  and  incapa- 
ble if  any  kind  of  motion.  Captain  Turner 
doubted  the  fact  of  its  being  possible  to  restore 
lirnbs  that  were  so  circumstanced,  to  perfect  use  ; 
but,  as  the  course  of  my  reading  enabled  me 
to  know  that  this  very  practice  had  existed 
in  India  for  a  time  that  extended  to  periods 
more  remote  than  any  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  knowledge,  I  i)elieved  that  what 
these  gosseins  told  Captain  Turner  was  true  : 
I  assumed  that  the  feet  of  my  patients  had, 
by  some  means,  passed  into  the  same  state 
as  the  arms  of  this  devotee  ;  and  as  he, 
whenever  he  pleased  to  do  so,  could  lecal 
them  to  the  same  state  of  useful  perfection 
as  they  were  in  when  in  their  former  state, 
I  inferred  that  I  might  likewise  be  able  to 
restore  my  patients  to  the  use,  as  well  as 
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the  natural  form,  of  their  legs  :  I  had  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  surgery,  if  it  deserves  the 
name,  by  which  tliese  people  professed  to 
make  the  alterations  which  they  did  pro- 
duce, and  resolved  to  depend  upon  my  own 
resources  in  the  attempts  that  I  should  make 
to  cure  these  patients. 

Before  I  attempt  to  explain  these,  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  tlie  proj^ress  of  those 
alterations  whicli  certainly  took  place  in  the 
prog'ress  of  this  man's  arms,  from  their  na- 
tural to  the  rig-id  and  useless  condition  to 
which  he  reduced  them.  If  I  stand  up- 
right, and  raise  one  arm  into  the  air,  point- 
ing perpendicularly  to  the  zenith,  and  bend 
the  other  downwards,  pointing  to  the  eartli, 
after  I  have  been  in  this  situation  some 
time,  that  arm  which  is  raised  in  the  air 
will  become  pale,  and  that  which  is  pointed 
downwards  will  have  acquired  a  much 
higher  colour ;  this  alteration  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  goes  on  as  usual  through  the 
whole  body,  but  the  mere  effect  of  gravity 
prevents  so  7nnch  from  passing  the  arm  which 
is  raised,  as  passes  through  that  which  is 
dependent ;  the  red  particles  of  blood  being 
the  largest  and  heaviest,  increase  in  the  arm 
that  is  dependent,  and  the  arm  which  is 
raised  receives  less  blood  upon  the  whole, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  does  re- 
ceive contains  less  of  the  red  particles  than 
the  other  arm.  The  consequence  of  this 
proceeding  being  continued  by  our  devotee 
was,  that  the  arms,  being  kept  elevated 
and  motionless  for  twelve  years,  received 
gradually,  less  and  less  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  till  it  received  no  more  than  was 
necessary  to  support  the  life  of  the  parts; 
the  flesh  wasted  as  the  fluid  diminished, 
till  it  could  diminish  no  more,  and  the 
arms  became  rigid,  motionless,  and  conse- 
quently useless;  wliile  the  bodj,  by  the 
effects  of  the  exercise  which,  it  seems, 
tlie  man  continued  to  take,  preserved  its 
healthy  condition,  as  Captain  Turner  re- 
presented, and  the  arms,  not  having  suf- 
fered the  effects  of  any  disease,  had  no  ob- 
stacle of  that  kind,  which  would  prevent 
them  from  resuming  their  natural  powers, 
provided  any  adequate  means  could  be  de- 
vised to  give  it  to  them.  In  hopes  of  ef- 
fecting this,  I  applied  to  pait  of  tlie  know- 
ledge I  lind  received  from  ]\Ir.  Hunter. 
He  said,  "  I  do  not  know  l)y  what  means 
the  will  is  connected  with  those  muscles 
which  perform  voluntary  actions  ;  but  1  have 
olten  known,  that  when  that  action  has  been 
lost,  and  a  limb  rendered  useless,  I  have 
restored  that  limb  to  its  natural  action,  by 
setting  an  assistant  to  force  that  limb,  by 
working  it  with  his  hands  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  it  would  move  if  it  had  its  natural 
powers,  and  by  continuing  tliis  extraneous 
action  for  a  long  time  artificially,  I  have 


j  even  seen  the  use  of  a  limb  restored,  after  it 
'  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  quite  lost." 

T3eing-  armed  with  these  authorities,  I 
engaged  in  a  course  of  experiments  whicli 
enabled  me  to  complete  that  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  1  will  now  endeavour  tQ  ex- 
plain. Of  the  great  number  of  persons  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  upon  these  subjects, 
the  very  few  who  have  believed  it  was  pos- 
sible to  cure  them,  have  supposed,  that 
those  cures  were  effected  by  great  pressure. 
"  What  immense  pressure  you  must  have 
used  to  produce  so  much  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  bones  !  !  !  "  The  simple  an- 
swer is,  that  I  used  no  pressure  whatever  ; 
on  the  contrary,  my  most  anxious  care  was 
always  exerted  to  avoid  making  pressure  of 
every  kind,  which,  if  it  ever  take  place, 
must  produce  mischief,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  soft  pans  lying  between  the 
bones,  any  thing  that  is  made  to  press 
upon  them,  must  bruise  them  and  produce 
inflammation  and  all  its  evil  consequences. 
The  process  by  which  I  did  cure  these  cases 
may  be  thus  described. 

I  placed  upon  the  leg  a  ])late  of  iron,  tin, 
or  other  metal,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  required  ;  this  was  lined,  or  otherwise 
guarded,  so  as  to  prevent  its  edges,  or  anj' 
other  pare,  from  pressing  upon  any  part  of 
the  leg.  This  contrivance,  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called,  was  fixed  to  the  leg-  by 
straps,  bandages,  or  adhesive  plaister,  ar- 
ranged in  any  manner  that,  at  the  moment, 
seemed  to  be  necessary.  Upon  this  plate 
I  fixed  a  spring,  whose  length  was  equal  to, 
and,  when  any  circunistauce  required  it, 
longer  than  the  greatest  length  of  the  leg  and 
foot ;  the  curve  of  which  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  bend  that  the  foot  had  taken, 
and  the  range  of  whose  action  was,  if  it  had 
been  exerted  to  its  fullest  extent,  such  that 
it  would  have  drawn  the  foot,  at  first,  to  its 
natural  position,  and  afterward  much  be- 
_Vond  it.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  understood 
by  reference  to  the  annexed  figures,  which 
represent  the  deformed  foot  and  leg  ;  the 
curved  line  A.  A.  represents  the  curved 
spring. 

I  assumed  at  first  that  the  deformed  state 
of  the  limb  was  produced  by  contraction,  or 
retraction,  of  all  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
and,  in  this  case,  a  small  degree  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  ])lantar  apontnirosis  ;  by  these 
means  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles 
was  first  overcome,  and  afterwards  lost. 
The  leading  idea  that  I  adopted  was  to  pro- 
duce contrivances  that  should  imitate  the 
action  of  tl-.ose  muscles  which  had  lost  their 
power,  and  then,  by  applying  them  in  a 
proper  manner,  overcome  the  too  powerful 
contractile  action  of  tlie  flexors  ;  if  this  was 
done,  and  the  loss  of  power  in  the  exten- 
sors was  but  temporary,  the  natural  action 
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of  the  whole  liml)  wouhl  he  restored  ;  hut, 
if  the  kiss  of  power  in  t1ie  extensors  was 
permanent,  after  the  foot  was  restored  to 
its  natural  form,  it  would  still  he  necessary 
to  support  it  hy  artifu-ial  means,  to  pre- 
•vent  it  from  relapsing,  and  enahling  the 
patient  to  walk,  tliough  in  a  manner  that 
would  necessarily  he  imperfect. 

This  speculative  idea  has  since  heen  rea- 
lised to  its  fullest  extent.  You  will  per- 
ceive, that  if  the  font,  which  is  represented 
hy  these  figures,  had,  by  luxation  of  its 
ligaments,  or  loss  of  muscular  power,  fallen 
into  that  position,  hut  had  retained  its  flex- 
ibility, if  the  end  of  the  curved  spring  had 
been  bent  down  till  it  came  near  to  the  top 
of  the  foot,  williout  touching-  it,  and  if  it 
was  tlien  bound  in  that  situation  to  the  foot, 
its  reaction  would  draw  the  foot  up  into 
its  natural  position  ;  but,  if  it  was  rigidly 
fixed  in  its  deformed  state,  the  recoil  of  the 
spring  would  bring  a  strain  upon  the  con- 
tracted muscles  ;  this  would  produce,  first, 
pain,  then  increased  circulation,  and,  suc- 
cessively, inflammation,  and,  if  the  same 
strain  was  continued,  proceed  to  mortifica- 
tion of  tlie  limb.  This  method  of  treatment, 
you  will  perceive,  is  a  most  powerful  in- 
strument, and  requires  to  be  managed  by 
skilful  hands,  or  great  rniscliief  will  ensue. 

This  part  of  my  process  may  be  described 
in  few  words,  but  to  practise  it  with  suc- 
cess requires  great  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion for  a  long  time.  I  have  always  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner :  first,  to  ascertain 
tlie  degree  of  rigidity  that  exists  in  the 
contracted  limb,  and  the  degree  of  force 
that  must  be  used  to  counteract  it.  Having 
determined  these  two  points,  with  as  mucli 
accuracy  as  the  circumstances  will  allow,  and 
prepared  my  springs  accordingly,  I  apply 
and  fix  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  on 
the  leg  ;  I  then  try,  with  my  hands,  how  far 
I  can  raise  the  foot  towards  its  natural  posi- 
tion ;  I  hold  it  firmly  in  that  position, 
while  I  bend  the  end  of  tlie  curved  spring 
down  towards  the  foot,  and  bind  it  by 
passing  straps  of  adhesive  plaister  round  tlie 
spring  and  round  the  foot,  so  that,  when 
left  at  liberty,  the  reaction  of  the  spring 
■will  draw  the  foot  upwards  towards  its 
natural  position,  something  more  than  I 
can  draw  it  with  my  hands.  The  effect  of 
this  is,  that  the  foot  is  drawn  upwards,  and 
the  muscles,  whicii  are  subjected  to  this 
action,  are  strained  to  a  certain  extent;  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  all  muscles,  that  are 
drawn  to  their  full  extent,  to  endeavour  to 
retract;  in  doing  so,  those  muscles  upon 
which  1  operate  are  checked  by  the  springs, 
tot(dlii  if  the  spring  is  too  strong,  but  if  it  is 
of  a  proper  strength,  it  will  be  overcome  by 
the  retiaetiou  of  the  muscle,  liut  as  no 
muscle  can  continue  in  one  action  long,  and 
the  elastic  action  of  the  epting-  ia  coutiuual, 


it  follows  of  course,  that  when  the  strength 
of  the  muscle  gives  way,  the  spring  over- 
comes and  draws  the  muscle  to  itself,  and, 
Iiaving  yielded  until  its  tendency  to  retract 
|)redi)minates,  it  again  overcomes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spring,  and  they  thus  proceed 
alternately  till  the  cure  is  complete.  1  hope 
that  I  shall  be  understood,  as  this  is  the 
best  exj)lanation  I  can  give  ;  my  meaning 
is,  that  in  healthy  muscular  action,  action 
and  reaction  are  ec|ual  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  hut  in  these  distorted  feet,  one  of 
the  actions  is  first  diminished,  till  it  is 
quite  lost,  and  the  foot  becomes  rigidly 
fixed.  When  the  remedy  is  apjilied,  and 
brought  into  action,  the  power  of  the  ex- 
tensors, which  has  been  lost,  is  supplied  hy 
the  artificial  contrivance  that  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  increased  gradually,  till  it 
overcomes  the  contraction  of  the  gastro- 
cnemii  muscles,  the  bones  are  restored  to 
their  natural  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  the  patient  is  enabled  to  set  his 
feet  flat  u])on  the  ground  ;  this  may  be  called 
the  first  stage  of  the  cure. 

In  all  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  have 
been  under  my  management,  the  cure  lias 
been  effected,  progressively  and  gradually, 
in  the  way  that  has  been  described  ;  the 
paitshave  been  kept  continually  in  action 
from  the  beginning,  but  they  were  so  ma- 
naged, and  the  process  was  conducted  so 
gradually,  that  in  the  Whole  course  of  my 
])ractice  I  never  had  occasion  to  use  any 
means  whatever  to  allay  inflammation,  or 
administer  any  opiate  to  procure  sleep  to 
the  patient.  The  progress  of  the  alteration 
in  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  took  jplace 
nearly  in  this  manner  : — On  the  first  appli- 
cation, the  muscles  were  extended  as  much 
as  tliey  would  admit  ;  they  were  then  in  a 
state  of  tension  ;  wlien  the  spring  was  put 
in  action,  more  tension  was  produced  ;  after 
a  short  time  there  was  pain,  increased  cir- 
culation, and  a  tendency  to  inflammation. 
When  this  took  place,  the  action  of  the 
spring  was  diminished  till  that  tendency 
disappeared,  and  the  spring  again  brought 
into  action  ;  this  was  so  managed,  that  after 
it  was  once  brought  into  action,  the  extend- 
ing power  never  ceased  till  the  patients 
were  able  to  stand  flat  on  their  feet;  tliis, 
in  the  three  cases  that  have  been  related, 
occupied  about  eight  months  in  each  case  ; 
in  tliat  time  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  were 
lengthened  more  than  four  inches,  and  in- 
creased in  bulk  to  the  extent  tliat  has  been 
described.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  alter- 
ation in  the  structure  of  muscles  has  been, 
in  any  other  cases,  produced  to  this  extent, 
by  any  means  whatever. 

'i  his  may  be  called  the  first  stage  of  the 
cure.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second, 
in  which  the  ligaments  are  principally  con- 
cerned.   It  has  been  usually  said,  tliat  llie 
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ligaments  are  inelastic  ;  they  are  nearly, 
but  not  entirely  so.  It  has  been  usually 
found,  tbat  when  a  joint  is  subjected  to 
great  violence,  tlie  capsular  ligaments  were 
ruptured,  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint  laid 
open,  as  happened  to  a  nobleman  who,  some 
years  ago,  was  thrown  from  his  jihaeton  ; 
both  the  joints  of  his  ancles  were  ruptured 
in  this  manner  to  such  an  extent,  that  his 
feet  were  turned  up  against  the  outside  of 
his  legs.  By  a  less  degiee  of  violence  the 
capsular  ligaments  will  be  luxated,  or 
strained  to  a  degree  that  produces  much  in- 
flammation and  great  swelling  iu  the  whole 
joint,  and  I  believe  every  surgeon  is  aware 
of  tlie  trouble  and  difficulty  there  is  in 
restoring  joints  that  have  been  so  injured, 
to  their  natural  tone  and  action  ;  tlie  alter- 
ation which  takes  place  in  the  capsular  liga- 
ments in  such  cases,  are  different  from 
those  which  took  place  in  the  cases  that  are 
now  under  consideration. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  capsular  liga- 
ments in  joints  aie  so  proportioned  to  the 
joints  of  which  they  form  a  part,  that  they 
will  allow  the  motion  of  the  joint  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  natural  action,  but  no 
more.  If  you  look  at  the  annexed  figures, 
however,  you  will  perceive  that  as  the  gas- 
trocnemii  muscles  retracted,  they  drew  the 
oscalcisiipwards,andat  tlie  same  time  forced 
the  ciicular  head  of  the  astragalus  forwards 
till  it  became  the  most  projecting  part  on 
the  front  of  the  foot.  As  all  the  patients 
were  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  and  tlie 
alteration  in  the  forms  of  their  feet  took 
place  so  very  gradually,  tbat  the  astragalus, 
in  moving  forwards,  stretched  the  capsular 
ligament  and  carried  it  before  itself  to  the 
full  extent  that  the  distortion  of  the  foot 
occasioned  it  to  go.  The  debilitated  stale 
in  which  the  patients  were,  was  so  far  fa- 
vourable, that  it  allowed  this  extension  of 
tlie  capsular  ligaments  to  take  place  to  this 
very  great  extent,  without  producing  any 
pain,  for  the  patients  all  declared  that  they 
never  suffered  any  pain  in  ilieir  feet  while 
their  distortions  were  coming  on  :  when,  by 
the  treatment  that  has  been  described,  I 
forced  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  to  extend 
till  they  had  regained  their  natural  lengtli 
and  resumed  their  natural  position,  I  neces- 
sarily and  unavoidably  forced  the  ciicular 
head  of  tiie  astragalus  back  into  its  natural 
situation,  under  the  scaphoid  cavity  of  the 
tibia:  in  proportion  as  this  was  effected, 
the  portion  of  the  ca]isular  ligament  which 
had  suffered  extension,  by  ])rojection  of  the 
astragalus,  now  sunk  again  into  its  natural 
situation  ;  the  consequence  of  tiiis  was, 
that  the  capsular  ligament,  instead  of  being 
duly  proportioned  to  the  bones  of  the  leg 
and  foot  so  as  to  restrain  them  to  the  natu- 
ral extent  of  their  motion,  in  consequence 
of  the  additional  length  which  they  had 


gained  when  the  distortion  was  produced, 
did  not  restrain  the  action  of  the  foot  in 
any  manner,  but  when  the  patient  attempted 
to  move,  allowed  the  foot  to  return  at  once 
to  its  original  state  of  deformity.  The 
same  eft'cct  took  place  in  the  muscles,  and 
from  the  same  cause  :  when  the  foot  passed 
into  the  deformed  state,  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  foot,  which  pass  from  the  leg 
over  the  foot  to  the  toes,  increased  in  length, 
at  the  same  time  that  tiiey  lost  their  power  ; 
were  equal  iu  length  to  the  foot  in  its  most 
extended  state,  and  when  the  foot  was  re- 
turned to  its  natural  form  and  position,  the 
muscles  had  no  power  whatever,  either  to 
keej)  it  in  that  position,  or  to  enable  the  pa- 
tient to  walk,  or  to  use  the  foot  in  any  other 
manner;  so  that  what  was  gained  up  to 
this  moment  was  to  enable  the  patient  to 
stand  flat  upon  her  foot,  bi-t  not  to  walk  or 
move  upon  it.  The  integuments,  like  the 
muscles,  had  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
distortion  increased,  and  followed  tlie  s".me 
course  in  every  respect ;  so  that  when  I 
took  the  foot  into  my  hand  and  could,  with- 
out difficulty, place  it  on  its  natural  position, 
the  ligaments,  the  muscles  and  integuments, 
being  of  too  great  length,  and  redundant  iu 
quantity,  formed  ihtmsrlves  into  wrinkles 
on  the  top  ©f  the  foot,  of  which  the  patient 
could  make  no  positive  use  whatever. 

This  being  the  case,  tlie  next  process  in 
the  cure  was  to  restore  the  ligaments,  mus- 
cles, and  integuments,  to  their  natural  pro- 
portions, relative  to  the  bones  of  tlie  foot, 
now  that  theii  were  restored  to  their  natural 
form  and  position  relative  to  each  other  ; 
this  was  effected  by  means  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  soft  part  of  ani- 
mals will  waste  or  be  absorbed,  if  pressure 
is  constantly  kept  up  upon  them  ;  I  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  try  if  I  could  produce 
continued  pressure  upon  this  foot,  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  cause  the  absorption  that 
I  wished  should  take  place  ;  to  do  this,  I 
contrived  an  instrument  which,  when  placed 
upon  the  foot,  prevented  it  from  passing  in 
any  way  from  the  position  in  which  it  was, 
when  the  ])atient  stood  upright  upon  it ; 
when  this  was  done,  I  made  compresses  of 
soft  materials,  but  of  so  much  firmness,  that 
they  would  keep  the  I'orm  I  had  given  to 
them  ;  these  compresses  were  made  of 
forms  that  would  allow  them  to  press  the 
soft  parts  close  to  the  bones  ;  these  soft 
parts  were  guarded  with  a  sedative  plaister, 
to  prevent  any  irritation  of  the  skin  ;  the 
comjiresses  were  then  carefully  applied  in 
their  projier  situations,  and,  over  the  whole, 
a  tight  bandage  in  the  nature  of  a  laced 
stocking,  which  was  always  laced  as  tight  as 
possible. 

I  have  already  said,  that  if  pressure  was 
made  upon  the  boues  with  a  view  to  pro- 
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diice  any  alteration  in  them,  it  must  be  use- 
less, because  ic  was  not  pioportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  defect,  and  it  must  be  mis- 
chievous, because  the  soft  parts  -would  be 
injured  by  compression  between  the  hard 
bones  on  one  side,  and  the  hard  instrument 
on  the  other  ;  but  when  the  case  was  re- 
duced to  tlie  state  that  is  now  described,  it 
was  neither  necessary,  nor  intended  to  pro- 
duce any  alteration  whatever  in  the  form  or 
position  of  the  bones  ;  the  intention  was  to 
compress  the  soft  parts  upon  the  bones,  so 
as,  by  absorption  of  their  redundant  quan- 
tity, to  bring  the  bones,  ligaments,  muscles, 
and  integuments,  into  just  proportion  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  give  them  the  only 
chance  of  resuming  their  natural  actions,  if 
it  was  possible  that  should  take  place. 

I  have  always  found  that  this  com- 
pression, when  carefully  applied,  produced 
the  effect  that  was  intended ;  tlie  lirm, 
though  soft  compresses,  confined  the  soft 
parts  in  contact  with  the  bones,  so  as  to 
give  tlie  muscles,  &c.,  the  form  that  was 
intended,  and  would  necessarily  produce  the 
absorption  that  was  desired,  so  soon  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient's  constitution 
would  admit  the  additional  compresses  that 
were  added,  till  they  brought  the  leg  and 
foot  to  a  round  form,  which  is  the  best  for 
receiving  regular  compression  from  a  laced 
bandage,  the  effect  will  certainly  take 
place.  An  opinion  prevails,  that  com- 
pression produced  by  such  bandages  will  be 
injurious,  by  impeding  the  circulation  ;  this 
is  an  error ;  a  ligature,  as  the  bandage  by 
wliicli  the  arm  is  bound  up  previous  to 
bleeding,  does  impede  the  circulation,  be- 
cause it  closes  the  arteries,  and  ])revents  tlie 
passage  of  any  blood  througli  them  ;  a  laccd 
bandage,  however,  which  passes  down  the 
whole,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  leg, 
foot,  or  any  other  part,  if  it  is  carefully 
guarded  by  compresses  in  the  way  that  has 
been  described,  the  bulk  of  the  wiiole  will 
be  diminished  ;  the  diameters  of  all  tlie  ves- 
sels are  diminished  in  the  same  proportion, 
which  is  the  effect  that  is  intended  to  be 
produced,  until  the  cure  is  completely  ob- 
tained. 

When  the  patient  lias  been  brought  to 
this  state,  he  is  able  to  walk  without  other 
inconvenience  than  a  certain  degree  of  lame- 
ness, similar  to  what  is  seen  in  men  who 
walk  u])on  a  wooden  leg,  and  for  a  reason 
that  is,  in  one  respect,  similar  ;  the  wooden- 
legged  man  has  no  muscles,  flexors,  or  ex- 
tensors ;  he  supports  his  body  by  the  wooden 
prop  that  is  placed  under  him,  and  he  moves 
from  one  place  to  another  by  shifting  his 
support  as  it  becomes  necessary  by  using 
the  remains  of  the  muscles  of  his  thigh, 
which  indeed  are  the  only  muscles  that  he 
lias,  which  are  applicable  to  this  purpose. 
The  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot  and  thigh 
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of  our  patient  are  perfectly  useless,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  situation  in  which  it  is  now 
placed  ;  he  moves  himself  about  by  acting- 
with  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh  only. 
If  the  compression  that  has  been  mentioned 
is  properly  kept  up,  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  tlie  treatment  that  has  been  mentioned 
are  steadily  and  constantly  followed,  ab- 
sorption of  all  the  redundant  quaiilitj^  of 
liyaments,  muscles,  and  integument,  will 
take  place,  till  the  extensor  muscles  become 
justly  proportioned  to  the  flexors,  and  then 
the  very  beautiful  principle  which  I  have 
the  higliest  gratilication  in  saying  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hunter,  may  be  brought 
into  use  with  most  beneficial  eft'ect. 

J\Ir.  Hunter  said,  "  that  when  muscles 
had,  to  appearance,  lost  all  their  power  of 
voluntary  action,  he  had  often  restored  that 
power,  by  forcing  them,  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  act  by  means  of  an  assistant,  in  the 
same  way  that  they  would  act  if  they  had 
their  natural  ]>  vrer."  You  will  perceive 
that  the  way  i  ■  -.vhich  I  have  a])plied  the 
action  of  spriiiu  'n  these  cases,  to  produce 
extension  of  the  gastrocneraei  muscles,  is  one 
very  effectual  application  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
principles,  and  the  way  in  which  I  apply  it 
in  this  last  stage  of  the  cure,  is  another.  I 
direct  my  patient  to  walk  deliberately  and 
firmly,  lifting  the  foot  that  has  been  de- 
ranged, and  keeping  it  raised  from  the 
ground  for  some  time  ;  it  is  then  to  be  set 
deliberately  down  ;  the  other  leg  is  then  to 
be  moved,  and  so  on,  until  the  natural 
action  is  restored.  Sometimes,  when  it  is 
necessary,  I  examine  my  patient,  to  dis- 
cover if  any  muscle  is  particularly  defective 
in  its  action,  and  by  appropriate  motions 
which  I  give  to  it  with  ray  own  hands,  and, 
when  necessary,  by  other  means,  I  have 
always  succeeded  in  restoring  the  power  of 
acting  and  moving  in  the  natural  manner 
at  last. 

Having  given  what  I  know  to  be  a  cor- 
rect, and  hope  will  prove  to  be  an  intelli- 
gible, although  it  may  be  a  tedious,  account 
of  the  means  by  which  I  cured  those  cases, 
I  beg  to  recapitulate  that  they  consist  of 
two  distinct  processes,  or  operations  ;  first, 
that  by  which  I  produced  extension  of  the 
gastrocnemei  muscles  to  the  extent  that  1 
have  described  ;  the  retraction  of  these 
muscles  was,  in  these  cases,  the  cause  of  all 
the  distortion  ;  in  other  cases,  where  the 
feet  are  turned  in  other  directions,  as  in 
those  which  I  first  communicated,  where 
the  feet  were  turned  inwards,  other  muscles 
are  concerned  in  producing  the  distortion, 
but  the  principles  of  treating  all  must  be  the 
same  ;  viz.  to  produce  springs,  whose  forms 
are  proportioned  to  the  forms  of  the  distor- 
tions that  exist,  and  that  the  person  who 
manages  the  cure,  should  perfectly  compre- 
hend what  is  to  be  done,  and  possess  skill  to 
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do  it  properly,  circumstances  which  ought  i 
to  place  the  treatment  of  those  cases  en- 1 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  prac- 1 
tise  surgerj'-.  1  have  never  had  occasion  to 
use,  in  any  case,  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
power  that  may  be  produced  in  this  way  ;  I 
tlie  ))rincipal  danger  consists  in  using  too 
much  power ;  the  next,  in  not  having  the  | 
skill  that  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  it  :  of 
tliis  I  could  give  one  instance,  where  de- 
struction was  nearly  brought  upon  a  pa- 
tient, by  the  ignorance  of  a  person  who 
undertook  to  do  what  he  well  knew  llial  lie 
was  not  competent  to  perform ;  this  is 
the  same  person  who  was  described  by 
Dr.  Neale  to  his  friend  Captain  Darley,  as 
the  wrong  Sheldrake,  and  whom,  in  your 
notice  to  correspondents,  you  have  de- 
scribed, as  Sheldrake,  a  truss-maker.  As  the 
spirit  of  reformation  seems  to  be  abroad,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons took  some  effectual  measures  to  deter 
such  persons  fiom  doing  mischief,  eitiier 
by  assuming  the  characters  of  others,  or 
acting  in  their  own. 

This  first  process  is  but  little  liable  to 
fail,  and  indeed  never  will  fail,  if  proper 
cases  are  selected  for  the  treatment,  and  due 
care  and  skill  are  employed  in  the  practice, 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  first 
process  will  produce  its  effect  in  a  reason- 
able time — I  say  reasonable  time,  when  it  is 
considered  how  much  is  to  be  done  :  in  the 
three  cases  that  have  been  described,  the 
whole  elongation  of  the  gastrocnemei  miis- 1 
cles,  more  than  four  inches  in  each  case, 
was  produced  in  about  eight  months. 

In  the  second  process,  which  consists  in 
reducing  the  ligaments,  muscles,  and  in- 
teguments, to  a  due  proportion  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  bones,  as  well  as  to  re- 
store the  full  natural  powers  of  the  whole, 
reijuires  more  time  and  trouble,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage,  that  the  progress 
of  this  part  of  the  cure  is  more  slow,  and 
less  visible  to  the  bystanders  ;  they  cannot 
so  easily  understand  the  alterations  that  are 
actually  going  on,  because  neither  the  alte- 
rations nor  the  effects  are  so  visible  as  they 
were  in  the  first  stage  of  the  cure. 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the 
first  case  that  has  been  related,  palsy  had 
existed  for  many  months  ;  and  after  that 
was  iu  a  great  measure  removed,  the  pecu- 
liar flaccidity  of  muscles  which  remains  after 
palsy  has  ceased,  continued  in  full  force  ;  to 
this  was  added  mismanagement  of  every 
kind  for  several  years,  so  that  this  unfortu- 
nate patient  was  depressed  into  a  melan- 
choly state  of  constitutional  debility.  In 
the  second  case  palsy  is  said  to  have  ex- 
isted, but  for  so  short  a  time,  that  no 
proof  could  be  had  tiiat  it  really  existed 
at  all ;  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  pa- 
tient   had,    originally,    a    delicate   consti- 


tution ;  some  unknown  accident  deranged 
one  of  her  feet,  which  rendered  her  less 
capable  oftaking  exercise  than  she  had  been 
before  ;  this  produced  other  irregularities, 
which,  reverberating  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  brought  her  into  the  miserable  state 
she  was  in,  when  I  first  saw  her.  The  third 
case  differed  from  the  two  former ;  as  the 
patient  was  a  very  strong  and  healthy  girl, 
active,  and  as  willing  to  be  so  as  any  girl 
of  her  rank  in  life  ;  in  consequence  of  a  very 
trifling  accident,  she  was  unwisely  recom- 
mended not  to  use  her  foot  at  all,  till  it  ivas 
quitewell.  Inconsequence,  she  discontinued 
her  active  life,  by  substituting  a  crutch  for 
that  leg  which  had  been  imprudently  con- 
demned to  a  state  of  inactivity  ;  this  she 
did  effectually  ;  she  evidently  had  a  strong 
constitution,  with  as  high  a  state  of  health 
as  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  y  person  whatever ; 
even  the  foot,  which  had  been  deprived  of 
its  powers  by  keeping  it  suspended,  useless, 
was  only  diminished  in  size,  and  rendered 
rigid  and  motionless,  without  being  less 
healthy  than  any  of  the  other  members. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  patients,  they  were"  brought 
through  the  first  stage  of  the  cure  in  nearly 
the  same  portion  of  time.  In  the  second 
stage  the  cure  was  different  in  each  case, 
in  proportion  to  the  diff'erent  degrees  of  con- 
stitutional debility  under  which  the  diffier- 
ent  patients  laboured ;  the  first  required 
longer  time  and  more  attention  than  either 
of  the  others,  because  the  palsy,  and  its  con- 
sequences, added  to  what  might  have  been 
natural  delicacy  of  constitution,  rendered 
him  less  susceptible  than  either  of  the 
others,  to  the  changes  that  were  necessary 
to  complete  his  cure  ;  the  second  only  la- 
bouring under  indiflferent  health,  without 
any  disease,  was  cured  in  less  time  ;  and  the 
third  patient,  who,  through  her  whole  life 
enjoyed  a  high  state  of  health  down  to  the 
time  that  she  came  into  my  hands,  was  cured 
in  less  time  than  either  of  the  others,  although 
she  was  older  than  they  were  ;  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  foot,  that  was  equal  to  either 
of  them,  was  cured  in  much  less  time.  This 
difference  of  the  time  that  must  be  employed 
to  cure  these,  being  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient's  constitution,  and 
the  state  of  their  health  at  the  time,  may  be 
better  explained  by  what  takes  place  in 
those  children  whose  feet  are  deformed  be- 
fore the  birth  ;  of  these,  many  hundred 
cases  have  passed  through  my  hands ;  and 
by  the  result  of  experience,  which  I  have, 
by  these  means,  obtained,  I  am  enabled  to 
state  the  following  facts  : — 

In  children,  whose  feet  were  deformed 
before  the  birth,  I  have  seen  every  variety, 
both  of  the  degree  of  distortion  and  strength, 
or  debility  of  constitution  ;  and  whether  the 
cures  were  undertaken  immedintely  after 
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llie  birth,  or  at  a  later  period,  the  variations 
between  the  different  chissesof  jiatieuts  were 
proportioned  to  the  state  oF  their  healtli. 
When  children  are  born  with  great  consti- 
tutional weakness,  and  have  tiieir  feet  dis- 
torted either  little  or  much,  1  have  always 
been  able  to  lestore  them  to  their  natural 
form,  by  using  a  small  power,  and  for  a 
moderate  portion  oF  time  ;  but,  in  these 
cases,  the  after  treatment,  as  I  shall  call  it. 
has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  more 
tedious  and  vexatious  to  the  mere  bystander, 
because  the  alterations  are  not  viiihie,  and 
the  anxious  parent  can  only  have  the  assu- 
rance of  the  operator  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way, 
and  ultimately  will  do  well.  1  have,  in  some 
of  these  cases,  had  occasion  to  attend  them 
for  years  before  they  were  quite  well. 

When  the  children  are  born  with  good 
constitutions,  high  health,  bodies  strongly 
formed,  large,  perhaps,  and  with  their  feet 
rigidly  fixed  in  their  deformed  state,  the 
case  is  very  different ;  the  deformed  condi- 
tion of  such  feet  can  only  be  overcome  by 
gentle  means,  long  continued,  and  with 
great  caution.  The  strength  of  the  bodies 
of  such  patients  renders  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  inflammation,  if  a  strong  power  is 
applied  ;  it  was  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  I 
liave  already  alluded  to,  that  destructive  in- 
flammation was  brought  upon  a  patient  by 
the  use  of  much  power  by  a  very  ignorant 
person.  The  operator  was  the  wrong 
Sheldrake,  as  Dr.  Neale  called  him. 

To  treat  cases,  of  the  species  that  I  am 
now  describing,  successfully,  when  the 
malformation  is  great,  the  contraction  is 
rigid,  and  the  patient  evidently  of  great 
strength  in  proportion  to  his  age  and  size,  a 
very  small  power  should  be  employed  very 
gently  at  first ;  it  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
same  situation,  it  should  then  be  removed, 
and  changed  so  that  it  shall  act  in  a  diflerent 
direction  and  different  degree.  liy  pro- 
ceeding carefully  in  this  manner,  after  some 
time  the  distortion  will  yield  gradually  and 
gently,  and  after  some  time  the  contraction 
•will  yield,  and  by  perseverence  in  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  be  finally  eradicated. 

There  is  a  very  great  distinction  to  be 
made  between  these  cases,  where  strength 
of  constitution  is  the  leading  characteristic, 
and  those  in  which  the  principal  character- 
istic is  debility:  in  the  latter,  the  reduc- 
tion, by  what  I  have  called  the  first  process, 
is  very  easily  made,  but  the  after  treatment 
is  very  tedious  ;  but  in  the  former,  the  re- 
duction is  necessarily  tedious,  and  the  after 
treatment  cpiite  the  reverse.  J  have  known 
many  of  these  cases  where  the  distortion 
has  been  very  great  and  rigid,  and  where 
the  patient  had  high  health  and  great  bodily 
strength,  after  a  long  and  great  exertion  to 
rediice  a  foot  into  its  natural  form,  for  a 


few  months,  and  sometimes  a  less  time, 
confinement  has  given  to  the  patient  the 
full  use,  and  permanent  form  of  bis  legs, 
and  he  has  never  had  a  relapse  of  the  former 
distortion. 

1  am  now  entitled  to  conclude,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  in  every  case,  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  distortion,  if  it  does 
not  originate  in  some  constitutional  disease, 
or  is  not  co-existent  with  any  local  disease 
in  the  same  part,  and  where  it  can  be  easily 
ascertained  that  the  apparent  loss  of  power, 
and  change  of  form,  have  been  produced  by 
the  cessation  of  action,  may,  whatever  is 
the  extent  of  the  infirmity,  be  restored  to 
the  form  and  use  of  their  limbs,  by  steadily 
pursuing  the  plans  that  have  been  now  ex- 
plained, and  which  I  have  always  found 
successful  in  my  very  long  and  extensive 
practice.  This  can  only  be  done,  however, 
when  the  well-educated  and  skilful  practi- 
tioners of  surgery  will  take  the  manage- 
ment of  these  cases  into  their  own  hands  ; 
when  this  is  done,  the  persons  who  labour 
under  these  misfortunes  will  no  longer  be 
the  dupes  of  a  set  of  persons  to  whom  they 
have  long  been  a  prey  :  these  persons  were 
once  generally  known  as  truss-makers  and 
shape-menders,  but  now,  by  an  exertion  of 
impudence,  call  themselves  surgical  me- 
chanicians and  mechanical  surgeons,  a  title 
which,  if  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
suffers  to  exist  before  their  faces,  will  bring 
upon  themselves  merited  disgrace. 

I  will,  if  you  approve,  in  my  next,  send 
n  account  of  some  cases  which,  in  their 
eneral  appearance,  resemble  those  which 
have  now  been  mentioned,  but  differ  from 
them  in  being  absolutely  incurable ;  this  being 
the  case,  it  appears  to  be  important  that  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them  should  be 
known. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

T.  Sheldrake. 

No  73,  Great  Titchfield  Street, 
Portland  Place. 


OPERATION    OF    LITHOTOMY. — REMOVAL    OF 
A  C4LCULUS  WEIGHING  FOUR  OUNCES. 

Mr.  Hodson,  of  Lewes,  performed  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  on  the  i!8th  ultimo,  and 
extracted  a  calculus,  weighing  Jour  ounces. 
The  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  has  done 
well.  The  double-edged  gorget  was  used  on 
this  occasion. 
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It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  if  a  Coroner's  Inquest 
were  held  in  every  case  of  death  occurring 
in  public  hospitals,  or  workhouses,  as  well 
as  in  all  instances  of  death  occurring  within 
the  walls  of  prisons.  The  law  requires  that 
Inquests  shall  be  held  in  the  latter  cases  ; 
and  upon  what  principle  1  It  enjoins  in- 
quiry upon  a  principle  of  benevolence,  that 
it  may  be  ascertained  whether  inhumanity, 
or  negligence,  has  occasioned  or  accele- 
rated tlie  death  of  men,  whose  condition  is, 
for  the  most  part,  destitute  and  friendless, 
and  who  are  therefore  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  liability  of  being  neglected  and  mal- 
treated. We  are  aware  that  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  an  analogy  between  the  situation 
of  those  whose  offences  or  misfortunes  may 
have  exposed  them  to  die  from  neglect  in 
goals,  and  that  of  patients  whose  poverty  or 
misfortune  ma}'  have  occasioned  their  death, 
from  a  similar  cause,  in  our  public  hospitals, 
■will  be  received,  in  particular  quarters,  with 
a  show  of  virtuous  indignation.  Persons  of 
a  delicate  sensibility  maybe  shocked  at  the 
imputation  which  such  a  suggestion  appears 
to  cast  on  the  management  of  our  public 
hospitals,  and  may  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  irregularities  at  institutions, 
where  they  have  always  understood  that  the 
poor  are  treated  with  as  much  care  and  at- 
tention as  their  betters.  But  we  would 
rather  deal  with  facts,  than  with  feelings ; 
and  the  evidence  of  facts  demonstrates,  that 
cases  in  which  patients  are  destroyed  by 
the  ignorance,  negligence,  or  misconduct  of 
hospital  functionaries,  are  of  sutBcienlly 
frequent  occurrence  to  warrant  us  in  sug- 
gesting the  expediency  of  holding  a  Coro- 
ner's Inquest  in  every  case  of  death  occur- 


ring within  the  walls  of  a  hospital.  If  the 
death  of  a  patient  be  clearly  attrilebutab 
either  to  negligence  or  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  a  hospital  surgeon,  or  to  the  mis- 
conduc  t  of  any  other  functionary,  j  ustice  and 
humanity  alike  demand  that  the  fact  should 
be  put  upon  record. 

But  we  are  told  by  those,  whose  interest 
it  is  that  we  should  believe  in  their  purity 
and  benevolence,  that  the  manner  in  which 
our  public  hospitals  are  conducted  renders 
all  scrutiny  and  inquiry  unnecessary  ;  that 
the  funds  of  those  institutions  are  scrupu- 
lously ajjpropriated  to  the  objects  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  devoted,  and  that  the 
functionaries  connected  with  these  estab- 
lishments are  all  distinguished  for  the  dis- 
interested zeal  with  which  they  strive  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  their  suffering 
fellow-creatures.  Now  we  delight  in  fine 
sentiments  as  much  as  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours or  contemporaries  can  possibly  de- 
light in  them,  but  we  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion,  that  the  feelings  of  men,  considered 
without  reference  to  their  interests,  afford  a 
very  indifferent  security  for  the  purity  of 
their  conduct.  Heaven  help  the  destitute 
sick,  say  we,  if  they  had  no  better  security 
against  neglect  or  maltreatment,  than  the 
disinterested  satisfaction  which  hospital 
functionaries  derive  from  administering  to 
their  necessities  !  It  happens,  fortunately 
for  that  jiortion  of  the  community  which  is 
compelled  to  seek  relief  in  our  liospitals, 
that  the  interest  of  hospital  functionaries 
conspires  with  their  duty  ;  but  let  it  be 
recollected,  that  this  coincidence  of  interest 
and  duty  would,  in  a  great  degree,  cease,  if 
the  incapacity  or  misconduct  of  those  func- 
tionaries could  be  effectually  concealed  from 
the  public  e3-e. 

Tlie  law  of  this  country,  as  we  have  seen, 
wisely  presumes  that,  in  cases  where  men 
most  need  tlie  humane  offices  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  those  humane  offices  are 
most  likely  to  be  denied  ;  and  it  therefore 
provides,  that  when  men  die  in  captivity. 
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an  Inquiry  sliall  be  made  into  the  causes  of  i  Caswell,  the  Iiouse-surgeon,  on  proceed- 
tlieir  decease.     The   best   security   against '  ing  to  examine  the  abdomen,  after  Mr.  Vin* 


negligence  or  misconduct,  in  all  cases,  is 
the  certainty  that  such  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct will  be  visited  with  exposure,  and, 
if  necessary,  with  punishment.  The  publi- 
cation of  Hospital  Reports,  which  originated 
with  this  Journal,  and  which  the  profession 
may  now  regard  as  one  of  their  indefeasible 
rights,  affords,  undoubtedly,  one  great  se- 
curity against  the  negligence  or  misconduct 
of  liospital  functionaries ;  and,  if  tlie  prac- 
tice of  holding  Inquests  on  the  bodies  of  all 
persons  dying  in  hospitals  were  adopted, 
tlie  security  to  be  derived  from  publicity 
would  be  complete. 

Let  any  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  de- 
fend all  the  instances  of  abuse  or  negli- 
gence that  occur  in  our  charitable  institu- 
tions, read  the  case  reported  in  Number  2d3 
of  this  Journal,  (The  Lancet,  p.  444,)  let 
liira  reflect  that  cases  similar  in  atrocity 
to  this  are  constantly  occurring  in  our  pub- 
lic hospitals,  aud  let  him  then  say  whether 
the  suggestion  above  made  be  wholly  unne- 
cessary or  uncalled  for.  In  the  case  to 
whicli  we  refer,  a  boy,  havingbeen  knocked 
down  in  the  road  by  a  horse  and  cart,  re- 
ceived a  cut  in  the  head,  and  was  carried  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  On  his  ad- 
mission, he  was  labouring  under  symptoms 
of  concussion  ;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap 
■was  ordered  for  him,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  became  sensible  ;  but  as  his  bowels 
had  not  acted,  the  calomel  and  jalap  were 
repeated.  As  his  bowels  were  still  torpid, 
an  enema  was  ordered  towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  the  boy  continued  sensible  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  appeared 
to  be  in  great  agony,  and  expired  about  a 
quarter  past  eleven  the  same  night.  On 
th«  post  mortem  examination,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  slight  fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  with  some  effusion  of  blood 
beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  this  Mr.  Vin- 
cent supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  sudden  death  of  the  boy.     But  Mr. 


cr.NT,  the  Hospital  surgeon,  had  left  the 
dead-house,  discovered  a  quantity  of  light- 
brown  fluid  floating  in  the  cavity  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum, which  peritoneum  also  exhibited 
marks  of  inflammation.  This  led  ]\Ir.  Stan- 
ley to  trace  the  intestines  to  tlie  rectum, 
when  he  discovered  a  hole  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  rectum,  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum.  It  was  immediately  suggested 
by  Mr.  Caswell,  the  house-surgeon,  that 
the  gut  had  been  perforated  by  the  pipe  of 
the  syringe,  and,  upon  further  investigation 
it  was  discovered,  that  the  light-brown 
fluid  in  the  peritoneum  was  oil,  and  that  the 
pipe  of  the  syringe,  which  was  of  metal, 
and  of  a  most  unwarrantable  length,  name- 
ly, seven  or  eight  inches,  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  perforation  of  the  rectum.  It  was 
further  ascertained  that  the  nurse  who  gave 
the  enema,  remarked  in  the  morning  that 
she  had  never  experienced  so  much  trouble 
in  throwing  up  an  injection,  and  it  also  ap- 
pears that  this  woman  has  been  subse- 
quently discharged  on  account  of  drunken- 
ness and  other  misconduct.  Now  the  cause 
of  this  poor  boj^'s  death  must  be  manifest 
to  all  professional  men.  The  boy  had  jiar- 
tially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  con- 
cussion on  the  day  following  the  injury  of 
the  cranium ;  no  severe  symptoms  were 
present,  and  the  fracture  was  too  slight  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  his  sudden  death. 
The  fracture  might,  indeed,  have  produced 
death,  but  the  forcible  injection  of  an 
enema  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
was  almost  sure  to  destroy  the  patient.  Ac- 
cording to  all  medical  probabilities,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  false  conclusion  to  ascribe  this 
boy's  death  to  the  injury  of  the  cranium,  and 
not  to  the  negligence — the  subsequent  dis- 
cliarge  of  the  nurse  justifies  us,  in  all  pro- 
bability, in  saying — the  criminal  negligence 
of  the  Hospital  functionary.  And  this  leads 
us  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  point  to  which 
we  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of 
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our  readers,  namely,  tlie  impossibility  of 
adequately  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  Coroner,  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  medical  science. 

The  Coroner's  Inquest  is,  in  respect  to 
its  object  and  tendency,  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  in  this  country  ;  but  its 
utility  is  greatly  limited,  and  in  many  in- 
stances entirely  defeated,  by  the  inefficiency 
of  the  individuals  who,  for  the  most  part, 
fill  the  office  of  Coroner.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  almost  all  the  cases  which  come  be- 
fore the  Coroner,  the  question  to  be  de- 
termined is  of  a  medical,  and  not  of  a 
legal  character.  The  statute  of  the  4th 
Edward  I.,  which  comprehends  nearly  all 
the  law  relating  to  the  office  of  Coroner,  is 
a  short  act  of  Parliament,  which  any  man 
who  runs  may  read  and  understand.  Any 
man  of  ordinary  understanding,  who  has 
read  this  statute,  and  who  has  served  occa- 
sionally as  juryman,  or  witnessed  a  few 
trials,  so  as  to  acquire  some  general  infor- 
mation as  to  the  common  rules  of  evidence, 
is  competent,  as  far  as  legal  qualifications 
are  concerned,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Coroner.  But  the  medical  qua- 
lifications which  would  enable  a  Coroner  to 
discharge  with  efficiency  the  duties  of  his 
office,  are  of  a  far  higher  order,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  possessed  by  any 
man  not  a  member  of  the  medical  profession. 
Questions  constantly  arise,  in  the  course  of 
inquisitions  before  the  Coroner,  which  de- 
mand an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part 
of  that  officer,  with  anatomy,  pathology, 
chemistry,  and  therapeutics.  The  very  git 
of  these  inquiries,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  or 
doubt,  involves  a  medical  question,  which 
can  only  be  adequately  determined  by  medi- 
cal men.  To  determine  whether  the  death 
of  the  deceased  arose  from  natural  or  vio- 
lent causes  ;  to  judge  whether  a  particular 
injury  is  capable  of  producing  the  effects 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  it ;  to  de- 
cide whether  poison  has  or  has  not  been 
taken,  and  to  distinguish  between  cases  in 


which  a  poisonous  substance  may  have  been 
administered  with  a  guilty  intent,  and  where 
it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  given  as  a 
tlierapeutic  agent — such  are  the  points  on 
which  a  Coroner  is  perpetually  called  upon 
to  inform  and  direct  a  Jury,  and  on  whicli, 
without  a  medical  education,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  he  can  himself  arrive  at  sound  and 
satisfactory  conclusions.  Paris  and  Fon- 
BLANQUE,  in  their  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  medical  informa- 
tion to  a  due  discharge  of  the  dyties  of  the 
office  of  Coroner,  recommend  the  addition 
of  a  medical  assessor  to  assist  that  officer  in 
the  holding  of  Inquests.  But  this  is  ad- 
vising the  repair  of  an  old  building,  when 
the  cheaper  and  wiser  course  would  be  to 
pull  it  down,  and  erect  a  new  edifice  on  its 
site.  Wh}'  retain  machinery,  which  is  con- 
fessedly inadequate  to  the  object  it  was  in- 
tended to  accomplish  ?  If  medical  men  are 
best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Coroners,  why  not  appoint  them  in  place  of 
those  low  and  incompetent  persons  into 
whose  hands  we  find  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  complaining  that  the  office,  in  his 
time,  too  frequently  fell  1 

Scarcely  a  week  passes,  without  furnish- 
ing some  striking  instance  of  the  imbecility 
and  ignorance  of  Coroners.  The  following 
case, which  we  take,  omitting  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, from  The  Times,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  average  judicial  ability  exhibited  by  the 
modern  Dogberries  who  fill  the  office  : — 


"  At  an  Inquest,  held  before  ]\Ir.  Stir- 
ling, on  the  body  of  Prudentia  Mercer,  the 
wife  of  a  chemist  and  druggist ; 

Sarah  Gibbs  said,  that  she  was  called  up 
at  half-past  twelve,  to  her  mistress,  wlio, 
she  was  told,  had  taken  poison.  She  found 
her  mistress  quite  dead.  A  bottle  was  miss- 
ing from  the  shop  ;  she  made  search  for 
it  on  the  following  day,  and  found  it  in 
the  closet  under  some  dirty  clothes.  Mr. 
Mercer,  her  master,  told  witness  that  Mrs. 
Mercer  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
stuff,  that  caused  her  death,  in  water,  for  a 
spasmodic  complaint,  by  order  of  a  medical 
gentleman,  named  Anderson. 

Mary  Jones  corroborated  this  testimony. 
The  pliial  found  under  the  dirty  clothes  con- 
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tained  about  a  (juarter  of  a  tea-spoonful  of 
tlie  preparation ;  she  delivered  it  to  tbe 
beadle;  tbougbt  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  IMercer  were 
living  on  good  terms;  and  that  JMrs.  Mer- 
cer did  not  enjoy  very  f,'Ood  Leultli. 

Thomas  Scott  knew  Mr.  and  iMrs.  Mercer 
intimately:  to  bis  knowledge  the  deceased 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  hydrocyanic 
acid  for  a  pain  in  her  stomach  ;  be  had  ad- 
ministered some  to  her  frequently,  as  bad 
also  Mr.  Mercer,  her  husband.  She  gene- 
rally look  two  or  three  drops,  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  bad  seen  Mr. 
]\]ercer  take  some  of  the  stuff  up  to  bis 
wife,  aud  bad  seen  her  take  it  herself.  lie 
never  entertained  any  doubt  of  ber  sanity, 
and  believed  that  she  bad  taken  too  much 
of  tbe  ])russic  acid,  by  mistake. 

IMr.  11.  Gordon,  surgeon,  went  to  the 
deceased  on  being  informed  that  she  bad 
taken  poison  ;  found  ber  dead  in  bed  ;  there 
was  a  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid  in  the 
room,  and  there  were  three  or  four  drops  of 
it  in  a  cup  on  tbe  mantle-piece. 

IMr.  Kelly,  surgeon,  was  acquainted  with 
tbe  deceased ;  was  aware  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  prussic  acid,  and  warned 
her  not  to  do  so,  as  it  would  tend  to  debi- 
litate ber.  He  drank  some  ale  with  the  de- 
ceased in  the  evening,  a  few  hours  before 
ber  death ;  two  pots  of  ale  were  drunk 
among  four  of  them. 

Eleanor  Colley,  servant  at  the  Somerset 
Arms,  deposed,  that  she  took  a  pot  of  ale 
to  Mr.  Mercer's,  in  the  evening  ;  Rlrs.  Mer- 
cer took  the  ale  from  her,  and  witness  ob- 
served a  pbial  in  ber  band,  which  tbe  de- 
ceased rolled  in  paper,  and  put  into  her 
pocket. 

The  CoRONEii  addressed  the  .Tury,  and 
observed,  that  up  to  the  evidence  of  tbe  last 
witness,  be  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prussic  acid  ;  but  it  was 
quite  clear  that  she  had  taken  it  herself, 
imisinuch  as  she  bad  been  in  the  luibit  of 
taking  small  quantities  of  the  poison  to  lull 
ber  spasms,  therefore  she  must  have  known 
its  dangerous  effects;  and  if  ber  husband, 
or  any  other  person,  had  attempted  to  give 
ber  a  larger  quantity  than  she  bad  been 
used  to,  she  would,  nf  course,  have  rejected 
it.  It  was  quite  clear,  in  his  opinion,  that 
she  bad  taken  it  herself,  and  that  she  had 
taken  too  large  a  quantity.  It  was  for  tbe 
Jurj^to  say,  from  tbe  evidence,  whether  she 
was  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  she  took  it. 
Tlie  Jury,  after  some  consideration,  found 
that  tbe  deceased  had  poisoned  herself  with 
Prussic  acid,  in  a  state  of  temporary  derange- 
ment!" 

A  conclusion  truly  worthy  of  the  sapient 
instructions  under  wbicb  the  Jury  are  said 
to    have    returned     their    verdict,    It    is 


scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  this 
case,  there  was  no  conceivable  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  deceased  died  from  the 
effects  of  prussic  acid  ;  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  she  took  it  herself, 
although  the  reason  assigned  by  tbe  Coroner 
for  that  conclusion  was  most  ridiculous  ;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
justify  tbe  Coroner  in  raising  tbe  question 
of  her  sanity,  or,  indeed,  to  warrant  any 
other  conclusion,  than  that  she  accidentally 
took  too  large  a  quantity  of  tbe  medicine. 
To  a  medical  Coroner,  however,  this  case 
might  well  have  suggested  tbe  propriety  of 
making  some  stronger  observations  than 
those  which  are  reported  to  liave  fallen  from 
one  of  tbe  witnesses,  on  the  abuse  of  a 
medicine  of  such  Herculean  power  as  the 
hydrocyanic  acid. 


A  BARnisTEn  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 

having  been  lately  called  upon  by  Dr.  P 

to  say  grace  before  dinner,  was  unable  to 
obey  the  summons  in  tbe  usual  form,  but 
delivered  himself  of  tbe  following  ejte;?i;w)e 
prayer  :  "  For  tbe  first  and  second  courses 
let  us  all  be  truly  tliankful,  and  for  all  the 
courses  that  may  follow,  strengthen  our 
appetites,  O  Lord  !  " 


TINCTURE  OF  ERGOT  OF  RVE. 

TuE  subjoined  is  a  formula  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  tincture  of  ergot  of  rye, 
used  by  a  friend  in  extensive  practice  : 

Ergot  of  rye,  bruised,  one  ounce. 

Boiling  water,  two  ounces.  Infuse  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  add  rectified  spi- 
rit, one  ounce  and  a  half.  Digest  for  ten 
days. 

Half  a  drachm  of  this  tincture  is  said  to 
be  equivalent  to  ten  grains  of  the  powder. 
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DR.  MACKINTOSH   S  EXrF.RIMENTS  WITH    THE 
TAUTRATE  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Erpeiiment  1. — John  Alexander  ;  disease, 
S3'|)liilis.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  pulse  beat 
66,  and  of  moderate  strength  ;  he  had  had 
110  food  for  four  hours  ;  grs.  vj.  of  tartrate  of 
antimony  were  given  in  half  an  ounce  of  water. 
A  i.  lialf  past  twelve,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  pulse  ;  slij^'htuausca.  At  one  o'clock, he 
vomited  once  ;  complains  now  of  consider- 
able nausea  ;  pulse  70, rather  stronger.  At 
half  past  one,  pulse  72,  still  fuller;  com- 
plains of  slight  nausea,  which  soon  after- 
ward, however,  went  off;  there  was  no 
tendency  to  yierspiration,  either  during  the 
operation  of  ihe  medicine  or  after  it.  Tlie 
matter  vomited  was  small  in  quantity,  and 
resembled  thick  viscid  mucus,  which  ad- 
hered so  firmly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  that 
some  trouble  was  re(]uired  in  cleaning  it 
out.  No  unpleasant  effect  followed  this  ex- 
periment. 

Eiperiment  2. — Joseph  Pemberton  ;  indu- 
ration and  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  which 
was  of  a  scirrhous  hardness.  Before  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medicine  the  pulse  was 
counted,  and  beat  75.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
grs.  xij.  of  tartrate  of  antimony  were  taken 
in  ^ss.  of  Avater,  which  did  not  produce 
vomiting  till  tilty-five  minutes  had  elapsed. 
The  quantity  discharged  was  small,  and 
consisted  of  yellow-locking  mucus,  so  tena- 
cious that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  it 
from  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel ;  pulse  80  ; 
complains  of  considerable  nausea,  with  gid- 
diness, and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
At  two  o'clock,  he  complained  still  of  great 
nausea  ;  had  vomited  freiiuently  small  quan- 
tities of  the  same  matter  ;  the  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  had  extended  over  the 
belly,  and  was  increased  by  pressure  ;  pulse 
85,  and  very  weak  ;  it  was  found  to  be 
much  weaker  in  the  left  arm  than  in  the 
right,  and  what  is  very  curious,  it  was  ob- 
served by  all  jiresent  to  be  much  slower. 
At  tliree  o'clock,  nausea  had  continued,  with 
occasional  vomiting  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  tenacious  mucus  ;  no  drink  has  been 
allowed,  except  one  mouiliful  of  water;  he 
complains  now  of  very  violent  burning  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  is  in- 
creased on  piessure  ;  ])ulse  92,  and  very 
weak  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus  has, 
altogether,  been  vomited,  although  little 
was  discharged  at  a  time.  At  four  o'clock, 
had  a  large  stool  ;  he  had  now  given  to  hiin 
a  tumbler  of  warm  lemonade,  and  was  or- 
dered half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  some 
tea  afterwards.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  pain 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  had  entirely 
subsided,  and  he  afterwards  passed  a  good 
night,  during  which  he  had  three  copious 
evacuations  and  cue  scanty  stool.    On  Mon- 


day he  was  quite  well ;  pulse  80,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  testicle  was  found  to  be 
diminished  about  one-third  of  its  formerbulk. 
This  patient  had  taken  no  food  for  four 
hours  previous  to  the  administration  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony. 

Expenment  3,  was  performed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first.  Pulse  70,  and  of  good 
strength  ;  grs.  vj.  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
were  given  in  one  ounce  of  decoction  of 
bark,  which  did  not  produce  vomiting  for 
two  hours.  The  symptoms  were  exactly  the 
same  as  the  day  before ;  the  jiulse  rose 
to  76. 

Experiment  4,  performed  upon  the  subject 
of  the  second.  Pulse  60,  and  of  good 
strength.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 
o'clock,  grs.  xij.  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
were  given  in  gj.  of  decoction  of  bark  ;  in 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  pulse  was  found 
to  be  the  same  in  frequency,  but  rather 
diminished  in  strength,  and  he  complained 
of  slight  nausea ;  in  an  hour  from  the  ex- 
hibition I'i'  the  medicine,  vomiting  'ook 
place,  without  being  preceded  by  the  violent 
nausea  which  he  had  on  the  former  occa- 
sion ;  he  discharged  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  same  kind  of  mucus  ;  pulse  64, 
much  weaker;  has  no  pain  in  the  stomach  ; 
countenance  natural.  He  vomited  again  at 
half  past  twelve,  and  again  at  one  o'clock  ; 
liad  a  large  stool  at  two,  and  another  at 
three  o'clock,  at  which  last  mentioned  time 
the  sickness  had  ceased  ;  he  had  no  pain 
any  where  ;  slept  well  during  the  night, 
and  no  unpleasant  consequences  followed. 
On  ^Vednesday  he  was  in  usual  health. 

Eiperiment  5,  jterformed  on  the  subject  of 
the  last.  Friday,  .^th  i\Iarch.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  pulse  72,  and  of  good  strength  ; 
took  grs.  XX.  of  tartiate  of  antimony  in  a 
little  sugar;  in  twenty  minutes,  vomited 
without  any  of  the  preceding  symptoms  ; 
has  no  pain.  At  the  termination  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  pulse  80,  of  same 
strengili  ;  countenance  unchanged  ;  does 
not  feel  so  much  debility  as  on  Sunday  ;  has 
no  uneasiness  whatever ;  vomits  a  small 
quantity  at  intervals,  without  any  nausea, 
or  sensation  of  debility.  At  the  expiration 
of  an  hour,  pulse  88  ;  all  other  symptoms 
continue  the  same.  On  the  following  day 
he  was  quite  well ;  the  enlargement  of  the 
testicle  continued  to  decrease  ;  in  a  short 
time  it  was  considerably  reduced,  and  was 
soon  quite  cured. 

Experiment  6. — A.  B.,  who  had  no  com- 
plaint, but  pretended  to  have  one,  at  eleven 
o'clock  took  3j.  of  tartrate  of  antimony  ;  in 
half  an  hour  violent  nausea  was  induced, 
but  vomiting  did  not  commence  till  two  p.m., 
after  which  it  became  more  violent  till 
three,  when  it  seemed  at  its  height ;  a  quan- 
tity of  bile  was  at  first  ejected,  afterwards 
painful  strong  retching,  with  an  obtuse  fixed 
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paia  at  tlie  epigastrium,  wliich  was  always 
referred  to  tlie  same  spot,  and  accompanied 
by  great  thirst  ;  a  slight  discharge  of  mucus 
at  intervals  ensued.  About  four  p.m.,  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  gradually  dis- 
ap]>eared,  and  were  succeeded  by  great  and 
universal  prostration  of  strength  ;  two  very 
copious,  bilious  stools  were  passed.  In  tlie 
evening-,  after  taking  some  warm  tea,  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration  broke  out,  wliich  appear- 
ed to  be  the  last  effect  of  the  medicine  ; 
passed,  on  the  whole,  a  comfortable  night, 
although  sleep  was  often  interrupted  ;  awoke 
in  tlie  morning  refreslied,  and  without  any 
feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Erperimeiit  7, — E.  ']".,  a  female  servant, 
during  a  sliglit  relapse  from  simple  fevei, 
produced  by  cold,  and  when  suffering  from 
beat  of  skin,  Iieadach,  and  thirst,  with  pain 
in  the  back,  quick  jiulse,  and  restlessness, 
took  two  grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony  in 
5J.  of  water,  at  seven  p.m. ;  immediate  nau- 
sea ;  vomited,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
afterwards,  a  considerable  quantity  of  mu- 
cus, mixed  with  dark,  bilious  secretion.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  took  one  grain  in  ^ss.  of 
water,  after  having  felt  for  some  time  quite 
easy  ;  immediate  nausea  produced  by  this 
second  dose  ;  vomited,  in  an  liour  and  a 
lialf,  a  considerable  quantity  ;  Jiad  a  large 
basin  of  warm  gruel  with  the  second  dose. 
At  the  termination  of  two  hours  and  a  lialf, 
sickness  and  nausea  ceased.  At  two  a.m., 
had  gr.  j.  in  ^ss. ;  felt  nausea,  but  no  vomit- 
ing ;  had  no  giiiel,  or  other  drink,  with  this 
dose.  At  five  o'clock,  a  copious  perspira- 
tion broke  out,  wliich  served  to  relieve  the 
sickness,  but  she  had  a  little  increased 
Iieadach,  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
At  six  a.m.,  took  grs.  ij.  in  gj.,  and  soon 
after  about  an  English  pint  of  gruel  ;  felt 
slight  nausea  at  seven,  but  no  vomiting  ; 
continued  copious  perspiration  till  eleven 
o'clock.  At  this  period  the  febrile  S3'mp- 
toms  became  more  moderate,  and  she  was 
perfectly  recovered  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.  From  the  hours  at  which  she 
took  the  antimony,  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  ascertaining  whether  any  change 
was  produced  on  the  pulse  by  it. 

Since  the  period  at  which  these  experi- 
ments were  jierformed,  I  have  frequently 
given  two  scruples  of  antimony  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  one  case 
it  was  continued  in  that  quantity  for  three 
days,  without  producing  vomiting,  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  or  any  eftect  wliatever  on  the 
pulse ;  these  were  cases  of  severe  pneumo- 
nic inflammation. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  recollect,  that 
these  experiments  were  performed  in  con- 
sequence of  an  erroneous  statement  made 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  Royal  IMedical  So- 
ciety, who  assured  all  present,  that  be  liad 


frequently  seen  a  drachm  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  given  for  a  dose,  on  the  Continent, 
by  Laenuec  ;  and  they  will  also  remember, 
how  angry  the  gentleman  was  made  by 
questions  put  to  liim,  as  to  whether  he 
might  not  have  been  deceived  !  We  are 
now  better  accjuainted  with  Laennec's  prac- 
tice, and  the  gentleman  alluded  to  liad  only 
made  the  trifling  mistake  of  a  drachm  for  a 
grain. 

;>),  Albany  Street,  Edinburgh, 
14  June,  1827. 


THE     PlINCTURKD     IlIiCTIIM    AT    ST.   liARTHO- 
LOMtw's. MR.  CASWELL. 


To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Lancet. 

Sin, — Relying  implicitly  on  the  impar- 
tiality of  your  disposition,  permit  me,  in 
allusion  to  the  pnnctined  rectum  case  at  this 
Hospital,  that  appeared  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  addition  to 
what  was  subsequently  announced  to  your 
correspondents  regarding  the  expression, 
under  a  mistake,  attributed  to  Air.  Caswell, 
most  unequivocally  to  state,  that  when  a 
certain  individual  (whose  name  vou  liave 
mentioned)  said,  "  let's  hush  it  up  ;  it  liad 
better  lie  hushed  up  —  it  had  better  be 
hushed  up."  I\lr.  Caswell  observed  at  once, 
"  why  hush  it  up  !  Why  should  you  do 
that  }  AV'hy  should  you  attempt  such  a 
thing  ;  because  I  shall  have  to  state  the  fact 
before  the  coroner,  and  then  it  will  go 
through  all  the  jiapers." 

Mr.  Caswell,  too,  insisted  before  the  coro- 
ner, contrary  to  that  gentleman's  feeling, 
that  the  enema,  if  not  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  greatly  hastened  it. 

In  complete  justification  of  that  gentle- 
man, I  flatter  myself  you  will  give  a  corner 
to  these  few  lines,  especially  when  I  con- 
clude by  observing,  that  I  have  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  for  believing,  and  I 
shall  be  greatly  astonished  if  ever  I  have 
occasion  to  alter  that  sentiment,  that  Mr. 
Caswell  falls  completely  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sect,  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  belonging,  at  this  end  of  the  town, 
namely, 

A  Liberal, 


And  yours  most  obediently. 


St.  ]?artholoniew's  Hospital, 
l>th  July,  1828. 
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DR.    IIAnmSON. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  following  letters  will  probably 
form  the  prelude  to  something  of  deej)  in- 
terest to  a  respectable  portion  of  the  pro- 
ftssiou.  You  will  oblige  many  of  your 
readers,  (as  well  as  myself)  by  giving  them 
insertion,  and,  in  proper  time,  the  sequel 
of  this  curious  affair  shall  be  forwarded. 
I  am,  Sir, 
-Your  obedient  servant, 

July  17.  John  Gordon  Smith. 


(Copies.) 

I. — To  E.  Harrison,  Esq.  M.  D. 

July  1.7,  HJ'JB. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  owe  it  lo  my  own  habit 
of  adopting,  at  least,  plaimible  opinions,  and 
of  taking  nothing  upon  hearsay,  to  coni'ess 
that,  after  perusing  the  newspaper  report 
of  the  recent  trial  between  the  college  and 
yourself,  1  feel  (as  many  others  seem  to 
have  done)  a  rnoFoiND  and  inexpressible 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Having  been,  at  one  time,  (as  I  thought) 
so  deep  in  your  councils  on  this  truly  im- 
portant matter;  and  having  been  induced 
(from  a  firm  belief  that  you  meant,  in  your 
own  person,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  Scot- 
tish grnduates  in  medicine)  to  bring  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  public  press  to  your 
assistance,  whereby  I  have  been  prominently 
involved  in  a  measure  dangerous  to  my  wel- 
fare and  respectability  ;  as  a  professional 
man,  I  feel  myself  fully  authorised  to  ask 
you  for  some  explanation — not  to  me,  as  a 
])rivate  friend,  but  as  a  sort  of  organ  of  the 

INDEPENDENT  PHYSICIANS  of  tlus  metropo- 
lis, whose  interests  appear  to  have  been 
abandoned,  by  the  line  of  defence  adopted 
on  your  part. 

But — as  on  the  score  of  private  friendship, 
I  acknowledge  myself  to  lie  under  obliga- 
tions to  you  ;  and  as  it  would  be  with  very 
painful  reluctance  that  I  should  be  compelled 
to  abate  ray  ret;ard,  or  even  to  alter  my 
opinion,  I  am  still  fain  lo  be  persuaded 
that,  notwithstanding  what  is  before  the 
public,  you  have  acted  with  propriety  ;  and 
if  I  can,  consistently  with  my  own  views 
of  professional  and  ])ublic  duty,  advocate 
your  cause,  my  abilities  (such  as  they  are) 
and  my  pen  are  at  your  service. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

(Signed)  John  Gordon  Smith. 

P.S.  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  have  to 
make  this  letter  public. 


II. — To  Dr,  Gordon  Smith. 

July  15. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  rejoiced  to  learn,  by 
your  letter  just  received,  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  making  a  report  of  the  trial  insti- 
tuted against  me  by  the  College  of  Physici- 
ans. Jn  order  to  assist  you  in  the  under- 
taking I  will,  with  pleasure,  lay  before  you 
a  copy  of  the  briei',  and  of  all  the  papers 
in  my  possession,  relating  to  the  trial  ;  you 
will  then  see  my  instructions  to  counsel, 
and  the  exertions  I  made  to  bring  the  whole 
question  before  the  public. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Edward  Harrison. 

Will  you  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  ] 

Before  this  matter  proceeds  any  farther, 
I  am  anxious  to  communicate  to  the  profes- 
sion the  following  circumstances  : — 

1.  I  have  never  entertained  the  least 
doubt  as  to  the  right  of  Scottish  doctors, 
(of  «)/(ufeter  university)  to  practise  as  phy- 
sicians in  London,  without  respect  t  the 
authority  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

2.  Previous  to  the  trial  in  question,  1  was 
confident  that  Dr.  Harrison  would  prove, 
whenever  it  might  be  necessary,  a  staunch 
and  fearless  assertor  of  therighcin  ([uestiou. 

3.  1  was  one  of  several  physicians  who 
advised  Dr.  Harrison  not  to  furnish  the  col- 
lege with  tlie  evidence  against  himself, 
which  many  seem  to  think  he  ought  to  have 
surrendered.  1  am  jurist  enough  to  know 
that  such  a  measure  runs  the  risk  of  being 
interpreted  into  a  vain  and  vapouring 
eagernerness  for  litigation,  and  into  a  desire 
to  set  the  college  at  defiance,  which  would 
probably  have  operated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  cause  in  the  minds  of  the  jury. 

4„  Since  the  month  of  October,  1327,  I 
had  taken  no  part  or  concern  in  the  mis- 
understanding, whatever — what  I  bad  pre- 
viously done,  I  am  on  the  point  of  avowing- 
— the  decision,  or  rather  the  ostensible  plea 
urged  for  the  defendant  has  in  no  way  alter- 
ed my  persuasion,  that  1  am  in  point  of  law, 
as  well  as  of  common  sense  and  decency,  as 
eligible  to  medical  honours  in  London,  as 
the  {^resident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy^ 
sicians  himself.  For  about  a  month  previous 
to  the  trial  I  had  neither  seen  nor  held  any 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Harrison,  and  no 
j)erson  whatever  could  have  read  the  report 
of  that  trial  with  greater  surprise  than  1  did 
myself,  both  as  an  unexpected  transaction, 
and  a  most  curious  and  unforseen  result. 

Lastly. —  I'hese  letters  have  been  written, 
and  copied  for  publication,  and  the  foregoing 
obseri'ations  have  been  committed  to  writing 
the  day  before.  If  I  can  possibly  avail  my- 
self of  the  invitation  forwarded  by  Dr.  Har- 
rison, I  intend  to  accept  of  it ;  and  the 
issue  SHALE  not  be  conce.vled, 

Tuesday,  July  15,  ia28.  J,  G.  S. 
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DR.     GOnCON      SMITH     TO     THl!     EDITOR     OF 
"   THE    I.ANI  F.T." 

Sir. — The  preliminary  remarlvson  the  trial 
between  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Dr. 
Harrison,  which  1  forwarded  to  you  last 
week,  not  having  made  their  appearance, 
1  write  to  you  now,  under  some  uncertaintj- 
as  to  your  idea  on  the  suhject  of  publishing 
them.  If  you  decline  doing  this  service 
to  a  cause  of  some  importance,  you  will  be 
])leased  to  return  ilie  papers,  in  order  tliat 
1  may  prepare  a  separate  pamphlet ;  but  if 
they  are  destined  for  insertion,  pray  set  me 
light,  by  some  intimation  to  this  etfect.  In 
the  mean  while  1  shall  go  on  witli  the 
subject,  careless  of  what  you  or  any  other 
person  may  chuse  to  think  of  its  merits. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  ivhat  I  am  ahoitt. 

The  morning  after  I  transmitted  my  for- 
mer communication,  I  proceeded  (according 
to  invitation)  to  the  house  of  ])r.  Harrison. 
I  found  him  alone,  in  hid  study  ;  and  ere  I 
liad  taken  a  seat,  1  put  the  following  ques- 
tion to  him  :  "Dr.  Harrison,  before  we  pro- 
ceed fartlier,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  tlie 
defence  recently  resorted  to  was  your  own, 
or  that  of  your  counsel  ? "' — "  That  of  my 
counsel,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  answer.  *  I 
was  then  put  in  jiossession  of  the  brief, 
which  contains  llie  notes  made  in  court,  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  order  of  defence,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Harrison,  and  engrossed  by 
his  solicitor,  with  a  very  forcible  but  tem- 
perate reply  to  Dr.  James  Johnson,  intended 
for  transmission  to  JHii  Lancei'.  I  then 
went  on  to  say,  "  My  dear  Dr.  Harrison,  I 
will  now  partake  of  your  breakfast  with 
no  ordinary  pleasure.  I  am  satisfied  ;  our 
brethren  shall  be  so  ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Johnson 
he  is  not  worth  your  notice  ;t  leave  the  whole 

*  I  have  since  had  an  interview  witli  my 
own  solicitor,  who,  having  made  the  inci- 
dental remark  that  "  Harrison  bad  got  a 
verdict  upon  a  technical  point,"  I  replied, 
that  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear  that  from  him. 
'J'he  gentleman  then  observed,  that  "  no  one 
who  knew  any  thing  about  such  matters, 
could  doubt  for  an  instant  that  it  was  a 
i,awyer's  defence." 

t  I  once  had  some  respect  for  the  editor 
of  the  Medico-Clururgical  Review;  but  he 
lias  of  late  been  at  such  pains,  by  a  series 
of  paltry,  clumsy,  and  miserable  tricks,  to 
write  himself  up,  at  the  expense  of  can- 
dour, common  sense,  and  (really  one  can 
hardly  help  adding;)  truth  itself,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  turn  my  back  u]ion  him.  Does 
he  really  imagine  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  composed  of  such  indescribable  nuin- 
sculls  as  will  believe  his  twaddling  blarney 
about  being  "  the  only  journal  that  has  re 
sisted  the  College  V  Alihi  heate  jMartiiie, 
i\lr.  Editor  of  The  Lancet,  what  do  yousny 
to  this^  And  you  of  the  Cazette  of  Health, 


matter  to  me.  Reply  to  no  one.  Asa  me- 
dical jurist,  I  will  carefully  condense  all 
that  you  can  desire  to  be  submitted  to  tlio 
profession,  and  1  liave  no  doubt  tliat  the 
Editor  of  The  Lancet  will  lend  us  the  gra- 
tuitous aid  of  his  Journal,  if  not,  we  shall 
make  a  separate  publication  of  what  wc 
know,  and  discharge  our  duty  as  becomes 
men  of  character  and  independence." 

The  documents  I  have  now  upon  my 
table  are  f.ir  too  voluminous  for  any  .Jour- 
nal;  hut  from  a  superficial  view  of  them, 
I  am  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  assure 
all  concerned,  or  interested  in  the  matter, 
that  Dr.  Harrison  met  tlie  grand  question 
manfully,  and  was  resolute  in  his  own  mind 
on  the  score  of  defence.  The  trial  came  on 
at  singularly  short  notice,  and  I  mysell', 
who  almost  expected  to  be  closetted  with 
Dr.  Harrison's  solicitors  (if  not  with  his 
counsel)    was   perfectly    thunderstruck    on 


come  forward,  speak  for  yourself,  man,  you 
can  when  you  like.  And  there  are  our 
friends  "  i'  the  north."  Old  medical  and 
surgical,  are  you  going  to  pocket  it '. 

If  viui  alt  do.  Gentlemen,  I  can  assure 
you  that  1  will  not.  For,  when  I  was  Editor, 
sole  and  uncontrolled,  of  the  London  Medi- 
cal Repository,  from  July  to  November  in- 
clusive, last  year,  I  happened  to  write  a  few 
papers  on  "  The  State  of  the  Question,"  out 
of  my  own  head,  and  with  my  own  hand, 
sometimes  when  other  people  were  asleep, 
and  sometimes  when  they  were  awake — 
but  never,  u])on  my  honour,  when  I  was 
asleep  myself;  which  papers  certainly  were 
read  by  two  people  at  least,  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  one  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the 
number.  Really  Sajiuel  Soi  omon,*  this 
is  too  bad,  you  should  not  come  from  the 
churchyard  and  terrify  people,  by  pulling 
your  liver  about  in  this  horrible  manner. 
Now  we  have  made  an  allusion  to  the  late 
Repository,  I  hope  the  Editor  of  The  Lan- 
cet will  allow  me  to  do  myielf  a  morsel  of 
justice,  by  assuring  my  friends  (I  shall  not 
talk  of  the  public")  that  since  the  November 
Number,  I  liave  had  no  concern  m  the  mud- 
dling up  of  this  Journal  ;  and  that  I  am  now 
perfectly  unconnected  with  its  proprietor- 
ship, editorship,  contributorship,  subscriber- 
ship,  and  readership'.  It  is  a  literal  fact, 
(albeit  I  may  find  some  difficulty  in  being 
helievid  when  I  state  it,)  that  although  I 
have  the  Repository  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, in  the  year  1811,  down  to  October, 
1328,  I  have  not  so  much  as  seen  it  since. 
How  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its  pre- 
sent proprietors,  I  may  hereafter  reveal; 
in  the  meantime,  if  they  will  take  a  friendly- 
hint  from  an  old  soldier,  they  will  keep  their 
names  off  the  cover. 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Anti.iacobin,  of  Knicker- 
bocker's Town.    See  Lancet  of  this  day . 
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reading  the  first  communication  respecting 
it,  in  the  newspaper  report  of  the  result. 

I  am  happy,  liowever,  that  I  did  not  give 
■way  to  the  first  impulse  of  disapijointment, 
and  join  in  tlie  cry  against  tlie  defendant. 
His  counsel  acted  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety and  dexterity.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  raise  the  points  of  law  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  argue,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
getting  his  client  safe  out  of  court,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  made  a  successful  application 
to  the  jury  on  the  point  of  fad. 

Dr.  Harrison  has  got  a  verdict — that  ma3' 
be  no  great  cause  of  triumpli.  Physicians 
of  Scottish  Universities  could  have  wished  it 
had  been  otherwise,  for  the  grand  question 
remains  where  it  was.  But  men  of  sense 
cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  tlie  consequences 
that  would  have  ensued,  had  the  matter  gone 
the  other  way.  Wc  have  to  thank  ^Ir.  Camp- 
hell  for  a  service,  which  it  is  not  very  cre- 
ditable to  those  who  pretend  hostility  to  the 
College,  to  have  been  so  little  able,  or  in- 
clined to  appreciate.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  a  profound  personal  respect  for  all  the 
Fellows;  but  I  have  never  courted  or  curried 
their  favour.  Wit!)  two  or  three  of  them  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  and 
I  think  I  have  shown  tiiat  I  esteem  them, 
as  they  are  fully  entitled  to  be  esteemed  ; 
but  I  beg  to  assure  all  present  and  future 
censors,  that  I  will  put  them  to  a  world  of 
trouble,  if  ever  they  act  upon  the  idea  of 
making  me  a  liccndate. 

These  gentlemen  are  now  reduced  to  the 
following  alternative  (venturing  their  cause 
again  in  the  hands  of  a  jury  being  altogether 
out  of  the  question)  :  they  must  cither  ob- 
tain the  powers  they  certainly  do  not  pos- 
sess, from  the  legislature,  or  refuse  to  meet 
those  who  disown  their  authority.  It  may 
save  some  estimable  individuals  from  pain, 
and  some  amiable  families  from  sorrow,  if 
T  declare  it  to  be  within  the  scope  of  my 
private  knowledge,  that  if  this  unpardonable 
insult  be  repeated,  there  is  a  great  proba- 
bility of  some  c.ENTLEMEN  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
July  21.  John  Gordon  Smith. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — From  the  interest,  zeal,  and  promp- 
titude, which  the  pages  of  The  Lancet  have 
uniformly  displayed  in  furtliering  any  ob- 
ject, calculated  to  add  to  the  advantage  and 
respectability  of  the  medical  profession,  1 
am  induced  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  Ibllowing  proposition,  in  the  hope,  that 
should  it  appear  to  you  that  there  would  be 


any  probability  of  carrying  the  scheme  into 
effect,  you  will  allow  the  pages  of  your 
most  invaluable  publication  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  communicating  the  same  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

From  a  variety  of  causes  it  frequently 
happens  that  medical  practitioners  are  pre- 
vented from  making  a  suitable  provision  for 
their  families.  'J'he  constant  and  laborious 
duties  of  their  profession  (particularly  in 
country  practice)  ;  their  frequent  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  and  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther, and  to  the  influence  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, render  the  tenure  of  life  more  preca- 
rious in  the  medical  than  in  almost  any 
other  profession,  while  tlie  necessity  ofkeep- 
ing  up  a  respectable  appearance  on  a  (fre- 
quently) very  limited  income,  which,  from 
local  situation,  may  not  admit  of  increase, 
with  various  other  causes,  must  operate  on  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  profession  in 
preventing  their  saving  any  thing  out  of 
their  income  for  the  future  support  of  their 
families,  in  the  event  of  death  or  sickness. 

From  the  circumstance  of  married  men 
being  likely  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of 
practice,  particularly  as  accoucheurs,  it  often 
liajipens  that  young  men  are  induced  to 
enter  into  the  married  state  earlier  than 
prudence  would  otherwise  dictate  ;  and  as 
a  natuval  consequence  an  early  and  nume- 
rous family  are  to  be  provided  for,  while  tlie 
means  of  making  a  suitable  future  provi- 
sion are  proportionably  abridged. 

A  fund  has  been  esUiblished  in  the  armj', 
and  is  now  in  successful  operation,  for  grant- 
ing pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
medical  officers ;  and  a  similar  establishment, 
exists  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  service. 
It  appears  to  ine,  therefore,  that  a  fund,  on 
a  similar  plan,  might  be  instituted  for  grant- 
ing pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
medical  practitioners  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

It  is  not  my  object  at  present  to  enter 
into  the  detail  as  to  the  means  of  carrying 
this  matter  into  effect ;  all  that  I  have  in 
view  now  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
position will  be  likely  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  profession  ;  and  should  it  meet 
that  encouragement  which  its  importance, 
in  my  opinion  merits,  I  would  then  suggest 
some  preliminary  arrangements  towards 
carrying  on  the  plan. 

I  would,  therefore,  with  your  concur- 
rence, unite  such  members  cf  the  profession 
as  may  conceive  the  scheme  desirable  and 
practicable,  to  communicate  their  names  to 
you  ;  and  should  the  measure  meet  with 
support,  1  shall  hope,  through  the  medium 
of  The  Lanci;t,  to  hear  the  sentiments  of 
tlie  medical  public  on  the  subject. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

A  Medical  Benedict. 
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OPERATION  OF  LITHOTOMY,    BY  MR.  KEY. 

On  Tuesday,  July  loth,  Mr.  Key  per- 
formed the  operation  of  lithotomy  upon  a 
boy  six  years  of  age.  The  patient  was  sent 
from  Dover,  and  had  had  sym]>toms  of  stone 
in  tlie  bladder  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
0])eration  was  performed  with  the  struight 
stuff,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  calculus 
was  as  large  as  a  common  walnut.  It  had 
a  rough  appearance,  externally,  very  much 
resembling  a  mulberry  calculus.  It  was  a 
bright  j'ellow  colour  when  first  extracted, 
but  was  coated  with  lithic  acid,  having  a 
mulberry  nucleus.  The  patient  was  put  to 
bed,  and  a  dose  of  the  syruj)  of  poppies  ad- 
ministered. The  calcultts  was  extracted  in  less 
than  90  yeccmds. 

16.  We  visited  the  child  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  found  that  he  had  passed  a  good 
night.  The  pulse  was  tranquil  and  soft. 
The  skin  not  above  the  natural  temperature, 
and  the  urine  had  flowed  freely  through 
the  wound. 

17.  The  child  is  doing  remarkably  well. 
Last  evening  an  aperient  powder  was  given, 
■which  produced  five  or  six  copious  evacua- 
tions. A  small  ([uantity  of  urine  flowed 
through  the  penis  to  day  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  attended  with  very  little  pain. 

^22.  The  patient,  up  to-day,  has  not  had 
a  bad  symptom.  The  urine  flows  both  by 
the  penis  and  the  wound  in  perinjEO.  The 
Avouud  itself  is  gradually  uniting. 


COMPOUND  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL,  WIIH 
DEPRESSION,  UNATTENDED  WITH  SYMP- 
TOMS   OF    COMPRESSION. 

Edward  15rowne,  a;tat.  two  years  and  a  half, 
was  admitted  into  Chapel  Ward,  on  Friday, 
June  4,  under  the  care  of  the  senior  surgeon. 

The  friends  stated,  that  the  injury  was 
occasioned  by  a  brick  falling  upon  the  head. 
The  child  ap[)eartd  to  be  merely  stunned 
by  the  blow,  but  was  not  rendered  insensi- 
ble. He  was  immediately  afterwards  brought 
to  the  hospital,  where,  on  examination,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  considerable 
wound  of  the  scalp  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
frontal  bone,  rather  inclined  to  the  righi 
side,  and  that  there  was  also  a  fracture  of 
the  skull,  with  depression. 

At  the  time  of  admission,  his  pupils  were 
scarcely  more  dilated  tiian  natural,  and 
readily  contracted  on  exposure  to  light. 
'Tliere  was  no  vomiting,  and,  in  fact,  the 
child  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  affected  by 
the  accident.  The  wound  was  lightly 
dressed,  the  child  put  to  bed,  and  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  administered. 


June  21.  We  have  visited  the  ])atient 
daily  since  his  admission,  and  he  has  not 
had  a  single  untoward  symptom  ;  indeed, 
he  appears  to  be  perfectly  well. 

On  Tuesday  week  ha  left  the  hospital,  as 
he  would  not  bear  the  confinement;  we 
have  seen  him  since  that  time,  and  be  conti- 
nues well. 


SEVERE  INJURY  TO  THE  ABDOMEN,  FOL- 
LOWED BY  ACUTE  PERITONITIS,  SUCCESS- 
FULLY    TREATED    BY    MR.    MORGAN. 

William  Simmonds,  pet.  1,>,  a  spare  and 
delicate  lad,  was  admitted  into  Accident 
Ward,  on  the  10th  of  July,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Morgan. 

He  stated  that  he  was  squeezed  between 
the  back  of  a  cart  and  a  fence,  and  the  edge 
of  the  cart  was  forced  against  his  abdomen. 
He  was  immediately  afterwards  brought  to 
the  liospital. 

When  admitted,  the  boy  was  in  a  state 
of  collapse.  He  had  nausea  and  vomiting  ; 
the  surface,  generally,  was  exceedingly 
cold,  and  the  countenance  excessively  pallid 
and  anxious.  The  pulse  was  small  and 
thready,  and  there  was  considerable  tender- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  He  was 
immediately  placed  in  bed,  bottles  of  warm 
water  were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  ad- 
ditional clothing.  Five-aiid-tvventy  leeches 
were  shortly  afterwards  applied  to  the  belly, 
with  the  subsecjuent  use  of  fomentations. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  two  grains  of  calomel, 
with  one  grain  oj  opium,  every  four  hours.  A 
catheter  was  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  the  urine  drawn  oft".     J-ow  diet. 

At  10,  P.M.,  reaction  had  come  on  ;  the 
surface  was  warm  ;  the  pulse,  which  before 
was  thready,  was  now  (juick  and  jirking, 
120.  The  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  had 
increased,  and  it  was  much  more  tender  and 
painful  than  in  the  morning.  The  boy  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  knees  and  thighs 
bent  upon  his  pelvis,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
pain.  Venesection  to  five  ounces  was  had 
recourse  to,  when  the  pulse  began  to  sink. 
He  was  ordered  to  continue  his  medicines. 

11.  He  has  slept  but  little  during  the 
night.  The  abdomen,  thougli  very  painful, 
tender,  and  hot,  is  rather  less  tense  than 
yesterday.  The  pulse  is  still  very  quick 
and  jerking,  130  ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
the  tongue  much  furred.  He  has  excessive 
thirst,  and  there  is  great  anxiety'  of  the 
countenance.  Venesection  was  repeated  to 
six  ounces,  when  it  again  brought  down  the 
pulse.  A  calomel  and  opium  pill  was  ad- 
ministered immediatelj'.  Eighteen  leeches 
Were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  with  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  emollient  poultices.  He  was 
ordered  to  take  two  ounces  of  the  vitriolated 
infusion  of  mint  every  four  hours.  He  had 
not,  as  yet,   had  any  evacuation  from  his 
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bowels,  nnd,  in  the  course  of  tlie  afternoon, 
a  castor  oil  enema  was  administered,  wliich, 
in  the  evening,  brought  away  a  large  quan- 
tity of  offensive  feculent  matter,  and  was 
productive  of  much  relief  to  him. 

1'2.  He  is  still  very  feverisli,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  tenderness  and  tumefaction 
of  the  belly,  hut  tlie  pulse  is  softer  and  less 
jerkino,  and  the  tongue  is  less  furred.  A'ene- 
section  to  sixteen  ounces.  Ordered  to  apply 
twelve  leeches  to  the  belly,  and  to  continue 
the  medicines. 

1,1.  There  is  a  visible  abatement  of  the 
febrile  symptoms  to-day.  lie  has  passed  a 
good  night,  and  the  ])ain  and  distension  of 
the  belly  have  considerably  subsided,  so  that 
he  can  bear  pressure  by  the  hand,  without 
its  giving  him  much  pain.  There  is  very 
little  increase  of  heat  upon  the  surface,  and 
the  pulse  has  sunk  to  100,  and  has  become 
soft  and  compressible.  The  bowels  are 
freely  purged.     Continue  the  mixture. 

16.  The  last  two  days  he  has  much  im- 
proved. The  tumefaction  of  the  belly  has 
entirely  subsided,  and  he  has  no  pain  on 
pressure.  All  his  febrile  symptoms  have 
vanished,  and  his  appetite  begins  to  return. 
The  bowels  have  been  rather  too  much  re- 
lieved, and  he  was  ordered  a  mixture,  with 
equal  parts  of  the  mist.  cret.  and  aq.  cin- 
nam  :  to  take  a  table-spoonful  three  times 
a  day.     JNIiddle  diet. 

July  2"2.  We  have  visited  him  daily  to 
the  present  date,  and  he  is  now  quite  con- 
valescent. Yesterday,  he  said  he  felt  occa- 
sional gripings  of  the  bowels,  for  which  he 
was  ordered  to  take  ten  grains  of  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  two  ounces  of 
peppermint-water,  three  times  a  day. 

Remarks. — Patient  was  admitted  early  in 
the  morning  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  twelve  hours  after- 
wards. The  painful  distension  and  tume- 
faction of  the  belly,  which  followed  the 
accident,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  intestines 
had  given  way.  As  reuction  came  on,  the 
patient  was  carefully  watched ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  showed  them- 
selves, they  were  skilfully  and  successfully 
arrested.  I'he  patient,  indeed,  has  been 
mostjudiciously  conducted  through  a  severe 
attack  of  acute  peritonitis. — llEPonrFR. 


of  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg ;  the  opera- 
tion was  exceedingly  well  performed,  and 
only  occupied  three  quarters  of  a  minute. 
We  understand  that  it  was  Mr.  Keate's  in- 
tention 10  have  used  the  bistouri  cached  ; 
but  finding  tlie  scalpel  answer  the  purpose, 
he  completed  the  ojieration  with  it. 

4.  The  patient  had  a  convulsive  fit  last 
night,  but  to  day  appears  doing  well,  al- 
though some  appeaiances  are  present;  she 
was  ordered  castor  oiLoccasionally. 

11.  Doing  well. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Keate  performed 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  William  Col- 
lins, ajtat.  16. 

16.  In  this  case,  ]\Ir.  Keate  used  the 
bistouri  cachee,  and  a  large  calculus  was 
extracted.  This  operation  was  of  longer 
duration  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  great 
size  of  the  stone,  which  was  nearly  equal, 
in  magnitude,  to  a  pigeon's  egg. 

17.  Mr.  Keate  saw  the  patient  to-day. 
He  has  taken  aperient  medicine  ;  his  tongue 
rather  furred ;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  la  a 
very  satisfactory  state  ;  the  ipiantity  of  the 
magnesia  sulphur  in  the  medicine  is  les- 
sened, in  conset|uence  of  his  bowels  being 
loo  freely  acted  on. 

18.  Doing  well. 


ST.   GEORGE'S    HOSPITAL. 


OPERA  ilOXS  OF  LITHOTOMY. 

July  3.  To-day,  Mr.  Keate  operated  on  a 
child  about  three  years  of  age,  for  the  stone. 
Mr.  Keate  performed  the  operation  with 
the  common  scalpd,  and  extracted  a  calculus 


,  a;tat.  2  years  ;  this  little  patient, 

it  appears,  has  had  the  usual  symptoms  of 
stone  in  tlie  bladder  from  its  birth  ;  ])ain 
after  making  water,  denoted  by  violent 
screaming,  prolapsus  of  the  rectum ;  but  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  whether  another  com- 
mon symptom,  bloody  urine,  has  existed  or 
not;  the  mother  of  the  cliild  being  at  pre- 
sent, an  inpatient,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospi- 
tal. Mr.  B.  performed  the  operation  with 
the  bistouri  cachee  ;  the  instrument  being 
introduced  into  the  bladder  with  the  cut- 
ting edge  downwards ;  an  oblique  incision 
was  made  downwards  and  outwards,  and 
the  calculus,  which  was  of  a  large  size  for 
so  young  a  child,  easily  and  instantly  re- 
treated with  the  forceps.  We  tliink  the 
time  actually  occupied  in  this  operation 
could  scarcely  have  exceeded  half  a  minute; 
no  bleeding  occurred  after  the  child  was  in 
bed. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Brodie  proposes  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds  ; 
introducing  a  piece  of  sjionge  into  the  va- 
gina to  keep  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
wound  in  contact. 

19.  She  is  doing  uncommonly  well. 

After  tlie  lithotomy  case,  Mr.  Brodie  re- 
moved a  large  fatty  tumour,  situated  over 
the  left  scapula  ;  three  ligatures  were  ap- 
plied to  divided  vessels. 

Mr.  Rose  removed  a  glandular  tumour 
froiu  the  elbow  of  a  lad  about  17. 
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COMPLETE     AMAUROSIS    OF     THE    LEFT    EYE, 
INllPIENT    OF    THE    UICIIT THE    AiMAU- 

noTic  cat's  eve  of  beer. 

llouERT  Mason',  wtat.  23,  a  thin  delicate 
youn'j;  man,  a  barber,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital,  ftlay  'J8tli,  under  tlie  care  of  IMr. 
Lawrence.  He  Las  always  enjo)-ed  a  good 
state  of  health  ;  about  eight  years  ago,  the 
vision  of  the  left  eye  became  aftected,  and 
has  been  gradually  growing- worse  u|)  to  the 
present  time  ;  the  last  nine  months  the  right 
eye  has  become  dim,  and  black  spots  have 
appeared  before  it.  The  commencement 
and  progress  of  the  aifection  have  been  at- 
tended with  no  pain. 

The  vision  of  the  left  eye  is  almost  totally 
destroyed,  the  patient  being  able  merely  to 
distinguish  light  from  darkness  ;  that  of  the 
right  is  more  perfect,  and  he  can  read  a 
large  print.  I'he  anterior  chamber  in  each 
eye  is  observed  to  be  unusually  small  ;  the 
iris  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  and  transpa- 
rent;  the  pupil  is  in  the  mid  state  of  con- 
traction, and  sluggish,  and  instead  of  pre- 
senting its  natural  black  colour,  has  a  dull 
greyish  appearance.  On  dilating  the  pupil 
by  the  belladonna,  this  change  is  very  visi- 
ble. At  the  bottom  of  the  left  eye,  very  far 
beliind  the  pupil,  is  a  concave  opacity,  of  a 
a  grey  or  dull  yellow  colour,  and,  upon  at- 
tentive examination,  small  blood-vessels 
are  observed  ramifying  on  the  deep-seated 
opacity.  In  the  right  eye,  the  disease  is 
not  so  far  advanced,  and  the  opacity  is  more 
limited,  and  the  plexus  of  red  vessels  is  not 
observed.  i\lr.  Lawrence  pointed  out  tlie 
case  to  the  pupils  as  being  worthy  their  at- 
tention, and  of  rare  occurrence.  The  amau- 
rosis was  in  this  case  dependent  upon  some 
organic  disease,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  was  produced  by  a  want  of  the 
pigmentum  nigrum,  or  some  change  in  the 
retina.  The  concave  and  deep-seated  opacity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  was  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  affection,  and  from  its  shining 
yellowish  appearance,  the  Germans  had 
called  it  the  umaitrotic  cat's  eye.  The  pro- 
gnosis in  this  case  was  very  unfavourable. 
We  have  no  means  of  removing  the  disease, 
or  arresting  its  progress. 

The  patient  was  cupped  from  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  was  ordered  to  take  five 
grains  of  the  blue  pill  twice  a-day.  There 
was  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  vision, 
and  he  left  the  Hospital  in  a  month. 

# 
On  Saturday,  July    12th,  Mr.  Earle  re- 
moved a  cicatrix,  which  followed  a  burn,  and 
Lad  produced  a  contracted  state  of  the  arm. 


EXTENSIVE  laceration  OF  THE  CALF  OP 
THE  LEG,  FOLLOWED  BV  ACUTE  GAN- 
GUENE,    AND    DEATH. 

.Tames  Corbyn,  a-tat.  42,  a  stout  man,  and  a 
hard  drinker,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospi- 
tal under  the  care  of  Rlr.  Lawrence,  June 
28,  having  been  tlirown  out  of  a  cart,  the 
wheel  of  which  had  passed  over  him,  and 
caused  a  fracture  of  two  ribs  on  the  right 
side,  and  an  extensive  lacerated  wound  of 
the  right  leg.  The  wound  extended  oblique- 
ly from  below  the  ham,  for  about  four  inches 
in  length,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  width, 
exposing  the  fascia  covering  the  gastrocne- 
mius and  soleus  muscles,  and  jiroducing  a  la- 
ceration of  the  muscular  fibres  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches.  A  large  portion  of  skin  was 
detached  from  the  calf;  he  had  lost  about  a 
pound  of  blood  from  the  wound  ;  but  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  the  bleeding  had 
nearly  ceased  ;  a  cold  cloth  was  applied,  and 
in  the  evening  a  bread  poultice.  A  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  followed  by  the  senna 
draught. 

July  2.  The  patient  has  gone  on  remark- 
ably well  until  tills  morning,  wiien  lie  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  leg,  which  had  pre- 
vented his  sleeping  during  the  night ;  there 
were  swelling,  tension,  and  redness  around 
the  wound,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  subjacent  mus- 
cles, was  of  a  livid  hue,  and  gangrenous, 
and  there  was  discharge  of  bloody-coloured 
serum  from  the  wound.  His  pulse  was  not 
increased  in  frequency  nor  fullness,  nor  did 
it  seem  feeble  ;  no  hent  of  skin  ;  tongue  na- 
tural ;  bowels  open.  Eighteen  leeches 
around  the  wound,  followed  by  hot  fomen- 
tation, and  bread  poultice.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  there  was  a  very  marked  alteration, 
the  features  were  shrunk,  and  expressive  of 
anxiety  ;  the  pulse  extremely  feeble,  with 
cold  skin.  He  complained  of  being  light- 
headed and  confused,  and  had  had  no  sleep 
during  the  night.  The  whole  leg  was  con- 
siderably swollen,  oedematous,  and  tense; 
the  thigh  was  also  swollen,  and  on  its  in- 
side were  observed  red  lines  extending  from 
the  wound  to  the  groin;  the  lividity  and 
gangrene  were  mucli  increased  ;  tlie  skin 
for  some  distance  around  the  wound  was  of 
a  deep  ash  colour,  and,  bej'ond  this,  of  a 
dusky  red  ;  and  vesications  were  formed, 
containing  a  bloody-coloured  serum.  The 
whole  wound  was  of  a  dark  yellow  gangre- 
nous appearance,  emitted  a  most  offensive 
odour,  and  there  was  cojnous  discharge  of 
bloody  sanies,  mixed  with  air.  The  whole 
limb  was  cold,  and  he  complained  of  numb- 
ness extending  up  the  thigh.  Lint  dipjied 
in  the  chloruret  of  soda  was  applied  lo  the 
1  wound,  and  covered  witli  an  effervescing 
poultice.  Brandy  and  ammonia  were  given 
at  intervals.     He  sunk    rapidly,  suffering 
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no  pain,  and  expired  in  the  evening,  the 
second  day  after  the  appearance  of  gan- 
grene. 

Examination  twelve  hours  after  Death. 

A  large  portion  of  skin  surrounding  the 
■wound  has  passed  into  a  state  of  sphacelus, 
and  air  and  bloody  serum  were  eflused  into 
tlie  subjacent  cellular  texture.  The  ex- 
posed fascia  was  of  a  dark  ash  colour,  soft, 
and  easily  lacerable ;  the  muscular  texture 
was  unaffected.  The  rii)ht  iliac  vein,  vena 
cava  inferior,  and  the  ri^ht  auricle  aud  ven- 
tricle, were  lilled  with  fluid  blood  of  a  very 
black  colour  ;  the  lining  membrane  of  these 
veins  and  the  riglit  cavities  of  the  heart, 
was  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  The  blood 
contained  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
was  free  from  air,  and  the  lining-  membrane 
presented  its  natural  colour.  The  liver  was 
of  a  pale  colour,  soft,  and  easily  torn  ;  the 
other  viscera  were  healthy.  Two  of  the 
ribs  on  the  right  side  were  fractured. 


SIR   ANTHONY    OYSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Asa  satisfactory  reply  would  doubt- 
less oblige  many  of  your  readers,  I  would 
solicit  you  to  have  the  following  inquiry 
inserted  in  some  corner  of  your  invalu- 
able publication.  In  the  last  Number, 
Sir  A.  Carlisle  proposes  *'  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  an  equitable  scale  of  fees," 
as  he  calls  them  ;  and  speaking  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  says,  "  payments  for 
journeys  to  remain  as  they  now  stand." 

Queries.  Is  this  payment  regulated  by 
law,  that  it  should  continue  as  it  now  stands  ; 
if  so,  by  what  law  1  If  not,  by  what  regu- 
lations is  the  payment  guided,  whether  in 
or  out  of  Loudon  ! 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  H. 

July  14,  1823. 
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Communications  have  been  received  from 
JMr.  Harmsworth  —  Dr.  Thompson — Dr. 
Maule  —  Mr.  T.  Williams  —  Mr.  Price — 
li.  S.  T. —  incjuirer — S. — On  the  Compara- 
tive Positions  of  the  I\Iedical  Profession  in 
F'ranee  and  England. — T.  H. — O.  P. — R. — 
A  Regular  burgeon — Dr.  T.  Woodford, 
I'aunton. 

We  have  received  the  two  guineas  for- 
warded, by  Dr.  Jejilison,  of  Leamington  for 
the  "  distressed  medical  gentleman."  The 
list  of  subscribers  will  be  continued  in  our 
next  number.  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
additional  names. 

Thanks  to  ^V.  H.  P. ;  we  hope  to  hear 
from  him  again.  The  report  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  next  Lancet. 

Tiie  verses  of  tlie  "  Satirist "  were  cal- 
culated for  a  lew  only  of  the  profession  in 
Dublin,  i'apers  not  inserted  are  invariably 
destroyed,  unless  accompanied  with  an  espe- 
cial request  to  the  contrary. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lisher at  the  office. 

J.  W.  M.,  Glasgow,  is  a  valuable  cor- 
respondent. 

Tlie  "  Stanzas"  of /3  have  much  merit. 
Will  the  author  favour  us  with  his  name, 
confidentially  ? 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  IMackintosli's  paper 
on  Intermittent  Fever,  shall  be  inserted  at 
au  early  period. 
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LECTURES 

ON    THE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 

DELIVERED    AT    GUy's    HOSPITAL    BV 

DR.   CLUNDELL. 

Lecture   XXXIII. 

Inversion  nf  the  litems,  and  Treatment ;  Bup- 
ture  of  the  Uterus,  characteristics  bu  which 
the  Rupture  is  known,  and  Management, 

AVe  sometimes  find  in  cases,  especially 
which  have  been  mismanai;e(l,  that,  together 
with  the  vagina,  the  womb  is  turned  inside 
out ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  inversion  of 
the  uterus,  as  it  is  technically  called,  a  large 
tumour  is  formed,  which  lies  forth  between 
the  limbs.  In  other  cases,  again,  where  the 
inversion  is  less  extensive,  there  is  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  uterus  only,  and  the 
womb  becoming  inverted  without  the  vagina, 
forms  a  tumour  which  lodges  in  the  vaginal 
cavity,  and  which  cannot  be  perceived  with- 
out the  introduction  of  the  fingers.  Nor 
must  I  omit  to  mention,  that  there  is  yet  a 
third  degree,  in  which  the  inversion  may 
occur,  for  it  sometimes  liappens,  that  the 
fundus,  or  summit  of  the  uterus  (excuse 
the  translation)  is  drawn  down  alone,  a 
little  way  only,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of 
depression,  or  dimpling  of  the  upper  part ; 
and  where  this  partial  inversion  ol'the  uterus 
occurs,  the  whole  womb,  under  efforts  like 
those  of  parturition,  may  be  eventually 
pushed  down,  and  this,  independently  of  any 
thing  done  by  the  accoucheur,  so  that  what 
was  originally  a  partial  inversion  may  thus 
become  complete. 

In  cases  where  the  inversion  is  of  recent 
occurrence,  you  may  readily  believe  that 
there  is  no  mutual  cohesion  of  the  sides  of 
the  uterus,  and  no  difficulty,  therefore, 
arising  from  this  cause,  prevents  the  reduc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that 
where  inversions  of  the  uterus  have  been 
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of  very  long  standing,  the  woman  living  for 
months,  or  it  may  be  for  some  years  after- 
wards, still,  so  far  as  observations  have  been 
made,  tliose  mutual  cohesions  of  the  sides 
of  the  uterus  have  not  taken  place. 

When  an  inversion  of  the  uterus,  or  of 
the  womb  and  vagina,  occurs,  it  sometimes 
happens,  tliat  the  patient  scarcely  sustains 
a  single  symptom  of  serious  inconvenience, 
and  this  more  especially  if  the  accoucheur, 
discovering  what  lias  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, promptly,  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, with  gentleness  and  firmness  reduces 
the  inversion.  Where,  however,  uterine 
inversion  does  take  place,  more  generally 
very  dangerous  symptoms  are  manifested, 
those  symptoms  consisting  of  collapse  of 
the  strength,  with  large  eruption  of  blood 
from  the  uterus,  and  now  and  then  termi- 
nating in  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Again  :  when  the  uterus  is  inverted,  and 
remains  in  the  inverted  position,  whether 
lying  in  the  vagina  merely,  or  whether  lying 
forth  between  the  limbs  of  the  woman,  it 
will  sometimes  happen,  that  for  hours  after 
the  accident,  not  a  single  pressing  symptom 
shall  occur.  In  general,  however,  when  a 
womb  is  left  in  this  inverted  position,  the 
patient  is  still  liable  for  hours,  and  days 
afterwards,  to  large  and  even  fatal  eruptions 
of  blood,  of  which  I  have  myself  been  a 
witness  ;  add  to  which,  that  independently 
of  the  flooding,  mere  displacement  of  the 
parts  may,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
collapse  ;  obstruction  of  the  bladder,  too,  is 
not  infrequent,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  may  become  necessary. 

If  the  woman  survive  the  more  imme- 
diate danger,  she  may  live  for  weeks,  for 
mouths,  nay,  sometimes  for  years— five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty — I  believe,  the  womb  re- 
maining inverted  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  more 
especially  where,  happily  for  the  patient, 
the  inversion  has  taken  place  about  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 
But  the  womb  remaining  inverted,  it  more 
generally  happens  that  month  after  month, 
(sometimes  every  two  or  three,)  when  the 
patient  ought  to  become  the  subject  of  the 
catamenia,  instead  of  there  being  these  natu- 
ral discharges,  eruptions  of  blood  are  ob- 
served, as  if  she  had  miscarried  ;  and  those 
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eruptions  of  blood  being  montbly,  or  bimes- 
tral,  the  strength  collapses,  the  exlialantsbe- 
gia  to  pour  out  their  fluids;  and  the  woman, 
weakened,  wasted,  and  bloated  with  water, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fourteen  months  is 
brought  into  the  most  imminent  danger,  or, 
it  may  be,  collapses  and  sinks. 

There  are  few  diseases  more  readily  re- 
cognised by  those  who  are  possessed  of  ob- 
stetric touch,  than  these  inversions  of  the 
uterus.  If,  together  with  the  womb,  the 
vagina  is  inverted,  the  whole  mass  forms  a 
large  tumour  between  the  limbs,  bigger  than 
a  child's  head  ;  and  this  tumour,  on  care- 
ful examination,  is  known  to  be  the  uterus, 
by  various  marks  wliich  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate.  Do  not  then  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
try  to  force  it  away  ;  do  not  take  a  pen-knife 
and  amputate  it  with  merciless  ignorance, 
•without  being  aware  wliat  it  is  you  are  re- 
moving. Obstetric  ignorance  is  a  tremendous 
weapon — beware. 

Sometime^,  again,  I  have  said,  you  have 
an  inversion  of  tlie  womb  only,  without 
inversion  of  the  vagina,  and  then  there  is  a 
little  more  difficulty  in  discriminating  the 
case,  for  the  tumour  does  not  lie  out  for 
inspection,  but  is  contained  in  the  vagina, 
forming  a  swelling  large  and  soft  like  the 
fcEtal  head  when  intumescent,  and  which 
Burns  has  happily  enough  compared  to  a 
printer  shall.  When,  after  the  completion 
of  the  delivery,  you  make  your  examination 
with  a  view  of  finding  the  uterus  in  its 
ordinary  situation  above  the  symphysis 
pubis,  an  examination  which,  if  you  follow 
my  rule  of  practice,  you  will  always  in- 
stitute, you  soon  discover  that  it  cannot 
be  detected  there.  Well,  then,  the  womb 
being  indistinguishable  in  the  true  pelvis 
above  the  brim,  in  the  ordinary  situation, 
behind  the  bladder,  you  proceed  to  institute 
an  examination  by  the  vagina,  and  discover 
there  a  swelling  large  as  a  child's  head, 
round  and  soft,  as  before  stated,  when  there 
can,  I  conceive,  be  little  doubt  respecting 
the  real  nature  of  the  case.  Even  where 
there  is  merely  a  partial  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  one  of  those  depressions  at  wliich  I 
was  before  hinting,  this  may  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  facility.  Passing  one  or  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  and 
feeling  the  os  uteri,  you  get  a  bearing  on  the 
womb,  and  then  pushing  forward  the  uterus, 
as  liere  demonstrated,  above  tlie  symphysis 
pubis,  you  lay  the  right  hand  on  the  fundus, 
above  the  symphysis,  readily  feeling  the  fun- 
dus through  the  abdominal  coverings,  alwaj's 
tbin  after  delivery  (unless  the  woman  is 
unusually  corpulent)  ;  and  thus  examining 
with  nicety,  you  detect  the  depression. — 
Observe  the  demonstration. 

To  conclude,  then  :  by  careful  and  nice 
examinations,  inversion  of  tlie  uterus,  in  all 
its  iliPi'erent  degrees,  may  be  detected  by  a 


dexterous  and  deliberate  investigator,  well 
versed  in  inquiries  of  this  kind.  Should 
the  womb  be  deposited  between  the  limbs, 
under  view  of  the  examiner,  the  disease 
may  then  be  readily  enough  distinguished 
at  a  glance,  more  especially  if  suspicions 
have  been  excited;  a  little  more  investiga- 
tion is  necessary  wlien  the  womb  is  lodged 
in  the  vagina,  and  if  depression  only  exist, 
this  may  require  very  accurate  and  delicate 
inquiry,  though  even  in  these  cases,  by  com- 
petent persons,  a  diagnosis  may  be  made. 

Treatment  of  ihe  Inverted  Uterus. 

It  has,  I  believe,  rarely,  if  ever  liap- 
pened,  when  a  womb  has  been  inverted  for 
a  day  or  two,  that  attempts  at  reductioa 
have  been  attended  with  success.  Den- 
man,  I  think,  says,  that  he  Jias  never,  in 
one  single  instance,  succeeded  in  reducing 
an  inversion  which  was  become  chronic, 
nor,  in  the  present  state  of  my  knowledge, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  I  enter- 
tain such  hopes  of  success  as  would  lead 
me  to  make  an  active  essay.  Indeed,  two 
or  three  hours  only  elapse  after  this  dis- 
placement of  the  uterus,  the  probabilities  of 
reduction  are  small  ;  and  this  being  the  case, 
therefore,  if  you  should  be  called  to  an  in- 
version two  or  three  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, you  ought  either  to  make  no  attempts 
whatever  at  reduction,  or,  at  all  events, 
tliese  attempts  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  caution ;  on  the 
whole,  I  should  incline  not  to  attempt  re- 
duction at  all,  fearful,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, lest,  by  handling  the  uterus,  I  should 
tear  the  vagina,  bruise  the  parts,  or,  which 
is  still  more  to  be  apprehended,  lest  I  should 
give  rise  to  fatal  hsmorrhagia  in  a  woman 
probably  already  much  reduced.  But  should 
it  be  your  lot  to  be  in  the  chamber  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  womb  becomes  in- 
verted— in  other  words,  should  tlie  acci- 
dent occur  to  yourselves,  which  however  it 
can  scarcely  ever  do,  provided  you  adiiere 
rigidly  to  that  management  of  tlie  placenta 
before  prescribed,  remember  it  is  a  rule  of 
primary  importance,  scarcely  admitting  an 
exception,  that,  in  all  cases,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  you  ought  to  replace  the 
uterus,  immediately  on  discovering  that  in- 
version has  occurred.  Nor  can  you  readily 
overlook  tjiis  inversion,  provided,  after  all 
deliveries,  you  feel  for  the  womb  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  bladder,  iil  the  way  so  often  re- 
commended. Proceeding  then  to  reduce  the 
womb  immediately  after  its  inversion,  you 
will  probably  return  the  womb  with  as  much 
facility,  as  that  with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally drawn  down  ;  but  if  you  were  to  pro- 
crastinate needlessly — if,  in  a  perturbed 
state  of  mind,  losing  precious  moments,  you 
were  to  wait  with  a  view  of  sending  for 
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further  assistance,  the  womb  contracting 
itself,  its  cavitv  would  become  small,  its 
sides  would  become  thickened,  its  consist- 
ency would  become  indurated,  and  the 
return  of  it  would  be  tlienceforward  impos- 
sible. Remember,  therefore,  should  inver- 
sion occur  to  you,  (which  I  liope  it  will 
not,  for  its  occurrence  is  not  creditable,)  re- 
member, I  say,  that  it  is  3'our  office,  as  soon 
as  you  discover  the  accident,  to  replace  the 
organ  without  the  delay  of  a  moment.  Oc- 
casionem  corripe — seize  time  by  the  fore- 
lock.    But,  to  proceed. 

I'nder  inversion  of  the  uterus,  the  pla- 
centa is  sometimes  completely  detached, 
and  there  is  no  question  then  as  to  liow 
you  are  to  dispose  of  it;  but,  in  otlier 
cases,  this  viscus  may  still  cohere  to  the 
surface  ,of  the  uterus  extensively,  or  hy  a 
siugle  lobe  only.  Now  when  this  is  the  case, 
a  question  may  arise,  and  which  you  ouglit 
to  be  prepared  to  answer,  before  you  reach 
the  bod  side  of  the  patient  ;  and  this  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  placenta  ought  to  be  re- 
moved or  not.  Now  the  rule,  in  few  words, 
is  this  :  if  the  placenta  be  detached,  in  good 
measure,  you  had  better  remove  it  entirely  ; 
some  hajmorrhagia  will  be  produced,  but 
this  you  must  venture  ;  the  case  is  neces- 
sarily of  more  or  less  danger,  nor  can  you 
therefore  proceed,  without  some  risk  ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  placenta  is  difl'u- 
sively  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface,  then 
perhaps  the)'  are  right,  who  recommend  us 
to  reduce  the  inversion,  with  the  placenta 
on  the  uterus,  to  be  removed  afterwards  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  when  the  reduction 
has  been  accomplished.  Fatal  hsmorrhagy 
might  follow  the  removal  of  the  placenta, 
while  the  womb  remains  inverted,  and  this 
is  one  reason  of  the  rule.  Contraction  of 
the  womb,  while  in  the  inverted  position, 
might  occur,  if  the  placenta  were  abstracted 
at  this  time,  and  this  is  another  reason  of  the 
rule.  After  all,  however,  I  suspect  it  will 
sometimes  be  found  difficult  to  return  the 
womb,  while  the  after-birth  adheres  to  it ; 
but  never  having  inverted  the  uterus  in  mj' 
own  practice,  I  have  had  no  experience 
here,  and  my  opinion  should  have  but  little 
weight. 

As  all  the  cases  of  inverted  uterus, 
which  are  fallen  under  my  hands,  have  been 
of  some  hours,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  of  one 
or  two  days  standing,  1  have  never  myself 
liad  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
inversion  ;  and  from  my  own  observations, 
therefore,  I  can  say  but  little  respecting  the 
manual  method  of  managing  this  disease.  I 
must  remark,  however,  that  there  are  two 
modes  of  treatment  recommended  in  these 
cases,  and  with  both  which,  I  think,  you 
ought  to  be  acquainted.  The  womb  hanging 
forth  between  the  limbs,  you  may,  if  you 
please,  lay  hold  of  its  substance  and  grasp  it, 


and  in  this  manner,  reducing  its  bulk  some- 
what, you  may  press  it  back  again  into  its 
natural  situation.  In  this  operation,  you  may 
observe  the  reversion  begins  at  the  mouth 
and  then  passes  to  the  neck,  body,  and  fun- 
dus, all  these  parts  being  turned  back  agaia 
in  succession;  so  that  at  length  the  whole, 
both  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  becomes  re- 
duced. But  there  is  yet  another  mode,  in 
which  the  reduction  of  the  uterus  may  be 
attempted;  for  the  womb  being  pushed  into 
the  vagina,  the  accoucheur  may  get  his  bear- 
ing on  the  fundus,  or  most  depending  part ; 
and  beginning  his  reduction  there,  he  may 
first  push  inward,  and  return  the  fundus — 
the  body,  neck,  and  mouth,  afterwards  fol- 
lowing, as  here  shown,  and  then  the  vagina. 
Of  these  two  methods  of  reduction,  the  one 
or  other  may  be  desirable,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  with  both  you 
ought  to  be  acquainted.  I  will  now  demon- 
strate them  afresh. 

In  reducing  the  uterus,  be  careful  not  to 
urge  it  unawares,  as  here  shown,  against 
the  point  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  In 
entering  the  inferior  half  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  be  careful,  too,  to  carry  the  womb 
upwards  towards  the  promontory  of  the  sa- 
crum— that  is,  in  the  axis  of  this  part  ;  and, 
in  rising  through  the  superior  half,  let  the 
womb  be  advanced  towards  the  navel,  so  as 
to  follow  the  axis  here  also,  for  it  will  mount 
more  easily.  When  reducing  the  uterus,  be 
careful  that  the  reduction  is  complete,  do 
not  content  yourselves  with  merely  pushing 
the  womb  into  the  vagina.  Be  careful,  too, 
that  you  do  not  leave  a  depi-ession  of  the 
fundus,  for  a  depression  left  in  the  fundus 
may  give  rise  to  violent  forcing  efforts,  and 
under  these  the  womb  may  be  again  pushed 
down,  and  become  irreducible. 

With  respect  to  the  force  you  may 
employ,  remember,  that  the  smallest  force 
which  will  accomplish  your  obj  ect  is  the  best, 
and  that  you  never  can  use  the  higher  de- 
grees of  force,  without  a  most  formidable 
risk  of  tearing  the  vagina  and  perhaps  the 
uterus.  The  higher  degrees  of  force  have 
been  recommended ;  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  say, 
that  he  has  sometimes  operated  with  a  good 
deal  of  resolution.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
however,  that  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
we  were  not  in  possession  of  any  operation 
which  enabled  us  to  save  our  patient,  pro- 
vided the  inversion  of  the  uterus  became 
chronic.  In  this  condition  of  the  disease, 
not  infrequently  periodical  flooding  oc- 
curred, the  woman  ultimately  perishing 
cachectic  ;  as  therefore  there  was  little  hope 
of  recovery,  unless  the  womb  were  re- 
duced, force,  in  our  operations,  might 
appear  the  less  unjustifiable.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  proved  by  I\Ir.  Xewnham, 
of  Farnhara,  that  the  inverted  uterus,  when 
"2  N  2 
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chronic,  may  be  removed  by  ligature ; 
since,  further,  in  three  or  four  different  in- 
stances, the  operation  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  successful!}^  performed  by 
others;  for  the  employment  of  force  in  our 
attempts  at  reduction,  there  seems  now  to 
be  no  pretence.  A'is  consili  expers  mole 
ruit  sua.  In  a  scientific  midwifery,  vio- 
lence has  no  place  ;  and  even  the  vis  tem- 
perata,  force,  under  the  rule  of  reason,  is  a 
dangerous  auxiliary. 

And  here  you  may  ask  me,  if  we  are  foiled 
in  our  attempts  to  replace,  is  there  nothing 
that  may  be  done,  in  order  to  render  tlie 
parts  more  relaxed  and  obsequious  !  Why, 
for  tliis  purpose,  we  are  advised  by  some 
practitioners  to  bleed  till  deliquium,  but  tliis 
recommendation  must  not  be  too  rashly 
adopted.  Indeed,  large  bleeding  occasion- 
ally, nay,  perhaps  frequently,  of  itself  ac- 
companies these  inversions,  so  that  all  the 
advantages  derivable  from  depletion,  are, 
in  this  manner,  spontaneously  secured.  To- 
bacco injections  too,  might,  perhaps,  be  of 
great  service.  We  all  know  that  tobacco 
injections  have  great  power  in  producing 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  system  ;  and,  in 
a  formidable  disease  like  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  it  might  be  worth  considering  whe- 
ther the  injection  for  hernia  should  be  tried. 
The  warm  bath,  too,  might  be  tliought  of, 
but  the  risk  of  asphj'xia,  and  of  bleedings 
from  the  uterus,  must  render  the  warm  bath 
very  uncertain  and  unsafe. 

If  by  prudent  efforts,  and  sucb  force  as 
we  may  use,  we  cannot  gently  reduce  the 
uterus  in  any  way,  we  must  then  have  re- 
course to  palliative  remedies.  Flooding  is 
the  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and 
tliis  appearing,  you  may  treat  it  according  to 
the  principles  already  prescribed.  If  the 
urine  is  retained,  the  catheter  may  be  in- 
troduced. If  you  find  that  the  woman  is 
wearing  away  under  sanguineous  oozings, 
-the  uterus  lying  within  reach,  you  may 
then  try  tlie  effect  of  astringent  remedies. 
AVel)ber,  an  able  and  active-minded  i)racti- 
tioner  of  Yarmouth,  successfully  extirpated 
the  inverted  uterus  on  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth day  after  delivery.  If  the  woman  were 
evidently  in  danger  of  sinking  from  the 
oozings,  extirpation,  with  proper  caution, 
and  by  competent  hands,  might  be  thought 
of.  A  ligature  would  probably  be  necessary. 
I  have  seen  one  woman  jierish,  who  might 
perhaps  have  been  saved  in  this  manner. 
Observe,  however,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  I  dare  not  recommend  this 
operation  to  you.  liewarc,  I  entreat  you, 
beware  of  juvenile  temerity.  The  theolo- 
gists  are  accustomed  to  stigmatise  the  old 
man,  but  lie  is,  I  can  assure  jou,  of  great 
importance  in  midwifery. 

it  is  not  always  that  inversion  of  the  ute- 
rus is  produced  by  the  mismanagement  of 


the  accoucheur,  and  yet  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  I  am  afraid  that  his  practice  is 
to  blame.  In  the  general,  I  believe,  in- 
versions of  the  uterus  are  produced  by  the 
practitioner,  unacquainted,  perhaps,  with  the 
principles  of  his  s\rt,  who  draws  down  the 
placenta,  without  previously  securing  the 
contraction  of  the  womb — a  gross  error, 
against  which  you  have  been  repeatedly 
cautioned.  Now,  when  the  womb  is  in  this 
way  uncontracted,  its  cavity  open,  its  fibres 
relaxed, its  substance  soft,  its  placenta  coher- 
ing ;  if  you  at  this  time  lay  hold  of  the  um- 
bilical chord,  and  draw  down,  you  will  easily, 
very  easily,  accomplish  an  inversion,  for 
what  is  there  to  resist  if!  But  if,  as  you 
always  ought  to  do,  you  secure  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  before  you  bring  the 
placenta  away,  the  sides  thickening,  the 
cavity  contracting,  the  fibres  hardening,  you 
cannot  invert  the  uterus  if  you  would  ;  first, 
because  it  will  not  double  on  itself,  and 
then,  too,  because  in  consequence  of  this 
thorough  contraction  of  its  surface,  the  pla- 
centa becomes  detached,  so  that  when  you 
pull,  you  pull  the  placenta  only,  and  not  the 
uterus.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  when  you 
are  withdrawing  the  placenta,  you  ought, 
in  the  general,  first  to  secure  a  thorough 
contraction  of  the  womb.  And  therefore, 
again  it  is,  that  where  inversion  of  the  ute- 
rus occurs,  these  inversions  are  ordinarily 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  accoucheur, 
who  draws  "forth  the  placenta  without  pre- 
viously securing  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus.  But  independently  of  the  inversion 
of  the  womb  in  this  manner,  the  displace- 
ment in  some  cases  appears  to  be  produced 
by  tlie  shortness  of  the  umbilical  chord. 
The  child  is  laid  hold  of  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  tlie  world,  the  length  of  its  chord,  per- 
haps, not  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches. 
(Dr.  ilaighton  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
chord  was  shorter)  and  the  accoucheur  has- 
tily drawing  the  chord  from  the  maternal 
genituls,  and  this  without  respect  to  the 
brevity  of  the  funis,  a  pluck  at  the  placenta, 
and  an  inversion  of  the  womb,  is  the  result. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  womb  is  inverted 
by  the  lalling  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus, 
in  cases  when  the  pelvis  is  large,  and  the 
parts  are  lax  ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  suspect, 
from  pressure  of  the  intestines,  or  some 
other  cause,  a  depression  of  the  fundus 
uteri  is  spontaneously  produced,  without 
blame  to  the  accoucheur,  this  dejiression, 
with  or  without  vehemtut  efforts,  like  the 
parturient,  proceeding  afterwards,  till  the 
inversion  becomes  conij)lete.  Moreover,  in 
spontaneous  depression  of  the  fundus,  the 
abstraction  of  the  jilaienta  may  complete 
the  inversion,  and,  perhaps,  when  tlie  pla- 
centa is  drawn  down  with  great  gentleness, 
the  accoucheur  is  surprised  to  find,  that  with 
it  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  descends.     And 
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tlius,  then,  it  is  in  these  cases,  tlie  inver- 
sions of  the  uterus  are  produced,  more  gene- 
rally by  the  neglect  of  the  accoucheur,  who 
forgets  to  secure  the  contraction  of  tlie 
womb  before  he  brini;s  away  tlie  placenta. 
Occasionally,  however,  by  the  sudden  fall 
of  thefcrtus  from  the  mother,  and  occasionally 
by  the  descent  of  the  intestines  precipitated 
upon  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  commencement  of  an  inversion, 
which  is  afterwards  completed  by  efforts  of 
the  abdominal  and  other  muscles — like  the 
efforts  of  parturition. 

Here  is  a  preparation  of  the  womb  and 
vagina  inverted ;  death  was  the  conse- 
quence. Both  the  womb  and  vagina  are 
relaxed,  and  reduction  would  have  been 
easy. 

Here  is  a  preparation  of  the  uterus,  con- 
tracted in  the  way  it  should  be  when  you 
withdraw  the  placenta;  you  will  observe 
how  small  its  cavity  is,  and  how  thick  its 
substance.  How  difficult  it  would  be  to 
effect  inversion  here ;  indeed  how  imprac- 
ticable ! 

The  grand  errors  which  you  are  apt  to 
commit  in  the  management  of  these  cases 
of  inversion  of  the  uterus  are  the  follow- 
ing : — In  the  first  place,  you  may  produce 
the  disease  in  the  way  I  have  explained, 
bj"-  neglecting  to  secure  the  contraction  of 
the  womb  before  the  delivery  of  the  pla- 
centa. In  the  second  place,  neglecting  to 
examine  the  uterus  properly  after  delivery, 
you  may  not  discover  the  accident  till  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  when  it  is  loo  late  to 
reduce  it;  and,  thirdly,  where  the  womb  is 
drawn  beyond  the  external  parts,  not  re- 
cognizing what  you  have  done,  you  may 
make  violent  efforts  to  jiull  it  away,  as  if  it 
were  some  tumour  that  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  or  you  may  rashly  have  recourse 
to  some  amputating  instrument,  the  patient 
dying  in  consequence.  X'iolence  in  your  at- 
tempted reduction  is  another  error  which 
you  may  commit.  I  can  never  too  often 
caution  you  against  violence. 

Of  Rupture  of  the  Utenis. 

Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  idea, 
that  disruptions  of  the  uterus  or  vae,ina  are 
of  very  nncommon  occurrence  ;  it  is  true, 
indeed,  that  they  are  not  commonly  made 
the  subject  of  conversation,  because  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  occasion  death 
in  this  manner,  are  naturally  desirous  of 
concealing  the  fact  ;  but  from  what  I  have 
seen  myself,  and  from  what  I  have  learned 
in  conversing  with  my  obstetric  friends,  I 
am  persuaded  that  lacerations  of  the  womb 
!iie  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  they  re- 
quire, therefore,  our  diligent  study,  both 
in  regard  to  their  prevention  and  their  cure. 

Wiieu  a  laceration  occurs,  any  part  of  the 


genitals  may  yield  from  the  perineum  up- 
ward to  the  fundus,  but  more  generally  it 
is  the  neck  of  the  womb,  or  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  vagina  opposite  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  or  the  promontory  of  the' sacrum. 
Most  of  these  lacerations  are  transverse  ; 
longitudinal  rents  are  rare.  One  case  I  have 
myself  seen,  in  which  the  womb  was  torn 
longitudinally,,  where  it  unites  with  the 
broad  ligament  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
past  through  the  rent,  the  fingers  lay  inter- 
posed between  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 
Examining  the  parts  after  death,  when  la- 
cerations have  been  effected,  you  will  some- 
times find  the  child  lying  among  the  viscera 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  in  this  cast,  for 
example,  and  generally  a  quantity  of  blood, 
from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pint  or  more,  is  lodg- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  the  pelvis  ;  appearances  of  inflammation 
about  tlie  intestines  sometimes  manifesting 
themselves,  if  the  woman  have  lived  long- 
under  the  disease.  Burns  says,  that  in  all 
cases  which  he  has  examined,  he  has  noted 
more  or  less  the  inflammatory  characteris- 
tics. 

I  here  show  you  a  specimen  of  the  longi- 
tudinal rent. 

In  this  glass  you  have  a  choice  of  mis- 
chief; the  perineum  lacerated,  with  trans- 
verse rupture  of  the  vagina,  front  and  be- 
hind. He  must  have  been  a  resolute  fellow 
who  inflicted  these  injuries — he  must  have 
had  nerves,  too — with  as  much  sensibility 
as  the  nails  on  his  fingers  ! 


Characteristics  hy  which  the  Ruptures  are 
knutun. 

Where  laceration  of  the  genitals  is  about 
to  occur,  premonitory  symptoms  are  not 
always  observed,  and  yet  sometimes  a  wo- 
man screams  out  she  has  the  cramp,  the 
womb  giving  way  at  that  moment.  Some- 
times she  complains  of  a  pain  very  different 
from  the  parturient  pains,  and  this  pain  may 
be  felt  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  before 
the  laceration  takes  place.  If  the  skin  was 
laid  hold  of,  say  on  the  back  of  your  hand, 
and  then  distended  till  it  was  on  the  point 
of  disruption,  great  pain  would  be  expe- 
rienced ;  so  it  may  t)e  where  the  uterus 
is  on  the  eve  of  giving  way  ;  a  great  pain, 
premonitory  of  the  rent,  may  be  pro- 
duced. From  what  I  have  seen  of  these 
cases,  however,  I  deem  it  right  to  remark, 
that  the  precursory  symptoms  are  not  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  ;  and  this  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  liave  recourse  to  any  effec- 
tual measures,  of  the  preventive  kind  espe- 
cially, when  the  laceration  is  produced,  not 
by  the  hand,  but  spontaneously.  A\  hen 
laceration  of  the  womb  takes  place,  I  have 
been  told  that  a  rending  noise  has  been 
heard,  ond   perhaps  the  patient  exclaims 
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that  something  has  yielded,  and  then  the 
countenance  falls,  the  stomach  vomits,  the 
extremities  become  cold,  the  pulse  rises  to 
130  or  140  in  a  minute ;  the  pains,  per- 
haps, become  small,  weak,  and  irregular  ;  in 
a  word,  death  seems  to  have  already  seized 
upon  its  victim.  Alarmed  by  these  unex- 
pected symptoms,  where  the  woman  seemed 
to  be  doing  very  well  previously,  you  lay 
your  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  and  through 
the  abdominal  coverings,  you  distinctly  feel 
the  child,  and  its  different  members  lying 
out  of  the  womb  among  the  viscera.  In 
these  cases,  the  effect  on  the  head  va- 
ries. INIore  generally  this  part  recedes, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  lying  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  examiner,  if  dexterity  be  wanting; 
sometimes,  and  mor^  frequently,  lodging 
above  the  brim,  where  it  may  be  distinctly 
felt  by  the  finger,  like  a  float  in  water,  very 
movable  under  the  touch  ;  and  sometimes, 
lastljr,  being  impacted  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
so  that  it  neither  recedes  nor  advances,  but 
remains  immovable,  as  incases  of  incarce- 
ration, much  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no 
rupture  had  occurred.  In  rare  cases,  the 
child  is  expelled,  notwithstanding  the  rup- 
ture ;  the  laceration  probably  resulting  from 
the  very  pain  by  which  the  birth  is  com- 
pleted. One  case  of  this  kind  I  saw  behind 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  woman  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards  ;  other  cases  are  on  record. 

When  ^lacerations  are  seated  in  tlie  sides 
of  the  uterus,  the  bleeding  is  more  copious, 
because  the  large  vessels  are  there  ;  but  if, 
as  more  frequently  happens,  the  laceration 
is  of  the  front  or  back  of  the  uterus,  the 
bleeding  is  more  sparing,  of  a  few  ounces 
only:  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  wound  con- 
sidered, it  is  really  surprising  that  more 
bleeding  is  not  experienced.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  it  is  not  by  inci- 
sion, but  by  laceration,  that  the  parts  are 
laid  open,  and  the  same  in  principle  holds  of 
other  parts  of  the  bodj',  for  when  the  arm  is 
torn  from  the  shoulder,  but  little  hajmor- 
rhagy  occurs.  The  termination  of  these 
cases  of  laceration  is  various.  The  patient 
may  sink  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  five 
or  ten,  for  example  ;  or  she  may  survive  for 
one  or  two,  gradually  and  ultimately  sink- 
ing, or  rallying  beyond  expectation ;  or, 
lastly,  she  may  become  the  subject  of  vari- 
ous cachectic  symptoms,  and  recover  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks.  All  this  I  have  myself 
seen.  Remember,  death  is  not  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  these  dreadful  injuries. 
In  repeated  instances  the  woman  has  re- 
covered, and  a  well-marked  case  of  this  kind 
was  once  under  my  own  care. 

There  are  two  grand  causes  to  which  lace- 
rations of  the  uterus  may  be  ascribed,  and 
let  these  be  remembered  ;  the  one  is  con- 
tinued resistance  to  the  jiassing  of  the  foetus, 
the  other  is  obstetric  violeace,  whether  of 


instruments  or  the  hand.  That  spontaneous 
lacerations  of  tlie  uterus  may  occur  when 
the  fcetus  lies  unfavourably,  or  the  pelvis 
is  contracted,  or  when,  from  other  causes, 
the  birth  is  powerfully  obstructed,  is  a  point 
now  established  beyond  all  controversy. 

Subordinate  causes  of  laceration  there 
are,  also,  nor  should  these  be  forgotten. 
The  linea  Ueo  peclhiea  of  the  pelvis  is  some- 
times so  sharp,  tliat,  as  in  this  specimen  of 
the  pelvis,  the  finger  may  almost  receive  a 
wound  from  it,  and  a  bearing  on  this  may, 
•perhaps,  dispose  to  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
Attenuation  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus 
may  also  occasion  laceration,  some  parts 
of  the  womb  not  being  thicker  than  brown 
paper,  while  others  are  of  the  ordinary  tliick- 
ness.  IrregulaT  contraclioiis  of  the  fibres  of 
the  womb  are  said  to  occasion  rupture  ;  but 
I  incline  to  suspend  my  opinion  on  this 
point.  Falls  also,  and  other  violences  may 
be  productive  of  this  injury,  thus  the  pas- 
sage of  a  carriage-wheel  over  the  ..bdomen 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  is  very  likely  to  occa- 
sion it.  Tlie  hand  of  the  accoucheur  may 
sometimes  tear  the  genitals,  although  no 
extraordinary  force  have  been  employed. 
While,  however,  you  bear  in  mind  these 
less  frequent  agents,  remember  that  the  two 
most  frequent  causes  to  which  these  acci- 
dents are  to  be  ascribed,  are  the  culpable 
violence  of  the  accoucheur,  or  the  continual 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  child,  and 
to  these,  therefore,  tlie  mind  ought  to  be 
Steadily  directed,  whether  in  the  preter- 
natural labours,  or  the  laborious. 

Manageme7it. — The  management  of  these 
cases,  so  far  as  they  admit  of  management, 
may  be  given  in  few  words :  if  the  child 
have  been  thrown  into  the  world,  the  accou- 
cheur has  nothing  to  do  but  to  treat  tlie  pa- 
tient on  the  ordinary  principles  of  medicine 
surgery,  I  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  it 
may  not  liereafter  be  found,  that  extirpation 
of  the  uterus,  in  some  cases,  is  advisable, 
but  at  present  the  operation  is,  1  conceive, 
unjustifiable.  If,  again,  disruption  occur- 
ring, the  head  of  the  child  is  incarcerated 
among  the  bones,  so  as  to  remain  fixed  in 
the  pelvis,  though  the  body  lies  forth 
through  the  rupture,  3'ou  may  then,  pro- 
perly enough,  apply  a  pair  of  forceps  ;  in 
this  way  .superseding  the  necessity  of  the 
operation  of  turning.  When  lacerations  of 
the  womb  occur,  however,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  child  enters  the  perito- 
neal sac,  the  placenta  immediately  follow- 
ing it,  the  womb  emptying  itself  as  effec- 
tually as  when  it  expels  the  ovum  tlirough 
the  pelvis.  Now,  by  examination,  this  ven- 
tral lodgement  of  the  fcetus  is  easily  made 
out,  and  when  ascertained,  it  then  becomes 
your  office  to  remove  the  coat,  to  raise  the 
sleeve  of  your  shirt,  to  lubricate  the  Land, 
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and  to  carry  it  resolutely,  but  gently  and 
stendily  along  the  vagina,  and  through  the 
ruptured  opening;,  so  as  to  enter  the  ca- 
vity of  the  jieritoneum,  lay  hold  of  the 
feet,  and  bring  away  the  child  by  the  ofie- 
ration  of  turning.  Beware  of  grasj)ing  the 
intestines  and  pulling  them  down  along  with 
the  feet.  Provided  no  injury  be  inflicted  ou 
the  mother,  the  sooner  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing is  commenced  and  completed  the  better, 
because  if  the  child  is  left  long  in  the  peri- 
toneal sac,  it  perishes  there,  in  consequence 
of  a  suspension  of  the  function  of  the  pla- 
centa, which  lies  detached  among  the  intes- 
tines ;  but  if  the  fiKtus  is  removed  ])roraptly, 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  it  may  be 
abstracted  alive;  and,  if  no  violence  be 
employed,  promptitude  of  delivery  may  also 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  The 
child  taken  away,  the  placenta  is  to  be 
abstracted  also,  the  operator  being  very 
careful  not  to  leave  any  part  of  it  behind  ; 
and  in  this  abstraction  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  you  do  not  draw  down  any  other 
parts,  together  with  the  afterbirth,  and 
more  especially  the  intestines.  Let  the 
mind  in  these  dreadful  emergencies  be  kept 
tranquil  and  unshaken;  unless  you  are  un- 
disturbed and  settled  steadily  upon  obste- 
tiic  princijiles,  you  are  unlit  to  act.  What 
must  we  say  of  an  operator  who  could  take 
a  pair.of  scissors  and  cut  off  a  fold  of  the  in- 
testine of  a  living  woman,  merely  because 
it  protruded!  ^A  hat — -of  an  operator  who 
could  afterwards  throw  this  into  a  vessel  to 
be  seen  by  the  nurse  and  other  attendants ! 
Gentlemen,  this  supposition  is  no  rhetorical 
ornament ;  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  happened  more  than  once.  Mental 
agitation  may  alone  account  for  such  wild 
conduct.  Be  calm,  then — beware  ;  or  if 
this  be  impossible,  then  throw  up  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  case  altogether,  and  send 
for  further  assistance.  Do  not  mislead  your- 
selves with  a  notion,  that  these  cases  are 
desperate,  and,  therefore,  that  it  matters 
little  what  is  done  by  the  patient.  One 
recovery  I  have  myself  witnessed,  and  there 
are  others  on  record. 

A  woman,  in  this  neighbourhood,  had  a 
contraction  of  the  pelvis  ;  it  was  a  case  that 
occurred  to  one  of  yourselves,  but  no  blame 
attached  to  its  management.  I  was  called 
in,  in  consequence  of  collapse  of  the 
strength,  and  wlien  I  examined,  I  found  the 
child  lying  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  distinct 
from  the  uterus,  the  aperture  of  which  was 
contracted,  and  I  found  further  a  large  trans- 
verse rent  opposite  to  the  bladder,  very 
similar  to  that  of  which  I  have  circulated 
a  specimen.  Well,  in  this  case,  agreeably 
to  the  rule,  I  determined  to  turn,  and  for 
this  purpose  introducing  my  hand  into  the 
peritoneal  sac,  I  perceived  the  intestines, 
felt  the  beat  of  the  large  abdomiual  arteries, 


touched  the  edge  of  the  liver,  and,  ulti- 
mately reaching  the  feet  of  the  child,  I 
withdrew  it  by  the  operation  of  turning, 
subsequently  abstracting  the  placenta  and 
membranes,  the  woman  recovering  in  a  few 
weeks  afterwards.  About  five  years  after 
the  recovery  I  saw  her,  not  so  vigorous 
as  before  the  accident,  but  nevertheless 
tolerably  well.  Ou  very  careful  examina- 
tion at  this  time,  the  os  uteri  icas  found  to 
present  the  iiatural  characters,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  a  cicatrix  was  discoverable  in  the 
vagina  any  where,  above  or  below  ;  the  rup- 
ture, therefore,  had  been  above,  in  the 
uterus  itself.  When,  in  this  case,  my  hand 
was  introduced  to  turn  the  fcstus,  the  womb, 
large  as  a  chiljd's  head,  was  felt  lying  upon 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  above  and 
behind  the  rent. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  where  the  fQ:tU8 
is  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  cannot  be 
reached,  the  child  being  inaccessible  in  con- 
sequence of  contraction  of  the  aperture  ? 
W^hy,  if  there  seemed  to  he  a  disposition  to 
rally  a  little,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  try 
palliatives,  if  these  were  indicated,  and  I 
should  leave  the  patient  mainly  to  her  na- 
tural resources.  When  the  foetus  remains 
among  the  viscera,  recovery  is  not  impossi- 
ble ;  becoming  converted  into  bone,  it  may 
lie  inert  in  the  peritoneal  sack  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  afterwards.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons 
is  an  ossification  of  this  kind,  presented, 
I  think,  by  Dr.  Cheston ;  and  from  the 
history  of  it  which  he  used  to  give  to  Dr. 
Haighton,  I  am  persuaded  it  was  produced 
in  this  manner.  After  smart  labour  in  this 
case  the  presentation  receded ;  the  child 
left  the  womb  by  rupture,  lodging  either 
among  the  intestines  or  between  the  peri- 
toneal covering  and  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  woman  lived  for  forty 
or  fifty  years  afterwards,  this  foetus,  as 
shown  by  dissection,  becoming  converted 
into  bone.  But  what  if  the  child  should 
escape  into  the  peritoneal  sacl  and  if,  fur- 
ther, the  symptoms,  being  most  alarming, 
there  should  appear  to  be  no  hope  for  the 
woman  in  her  natural  resources?  Why,  iu 
such  cases,  it  would  be  for  sober  considera- 
tion, whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
have  recourse  to  abdominal  incision,  pro- 
vided the  patient  would  heartily  assent. 
'I'hat  such  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  alto- 
gether without  hope,  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing case  : — A  robust  country-woman, 
becoming  with  child  after  fracture  of  the 
pelvis,  was  found  to  be  so  contracted  and 
distorted  at  the  time  of  delivery,  that  the 
abstraction  of  the  fo;tus  by  the  natural  pas- 
sages, was  impossible.  Parturition  coming 
on,  a  dexterous  and  intrepid  surgeon,  Mr. 
Barlow,  of  Blackburn,  determined,  after  due 
preliminaries,  to  deliver  by  abdomiual  inci- 
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sion.  Fot  this  purpose  she  was  placed  on  a 
table,  and  wlien  the  abdomen  was  laid  open, 
the  foetus  appeared  to  lie  behind  a  thin  mem- 
brane, probably  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  uterus,  tlie  muscular  substance  alone 
liaving  given  way.  IMr.  Barlow  divided  the 
membrane  and  removed  the  foetus,  which  was 
dead  ;  and  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
the  woman  was  well  enough  to  engage  in 
her  domestic  concerns.  I  give  you  the  case 
as  it  used  to  be  narrated  by  Haighton,  and 
to  me  it  appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  rup- 
ture of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus 
without  rupture  of  the  uterine  peritoneum, 
the  patient  recovering,  after  delivery  by  ab- 
dominal incision.  Does  success,  in  this  case, 
belong  to  an  anomaly  or  a  general  principle? 
Would  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  with  or 
without  inversion,  be  of  service  in  these 
cases  1  This  question  may  be  answered 
better  next  century.  'J'here  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  in  abdominal  surgery,  but  neither 
by  dogmatists  nor  empirics  ;  a  well-balanced 
spirit  of  caution  and  enterprise — this  is 
what  is  wanted  to  improve  it. 


FOREIGN  DEPART3IENT. 


ON    HUMAN    SrONTANEOUS    COMBUSTION.* 

FnoM  a  paper  recently  read  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  ftledicine  of  Paris,  by  M.  Julia 
Tontanelle,  it  appears,  that  those  who  have 
died  of  spontaneous  combustion,  always  in- 
dulge to  excess  in  alcoholic  liquors ;  se- 
condly, that  this  combustion  is  almost  al- 
ways general,  but  sometimes  partial  ;  .Sdly, 
That  it  is  very  rare  in  men,  and  that  the 
■women  in  whom  it  has  occui'red  were  of  all 
ages;  4thly,  That  the  body  and  viscera  are 
constantly  burned,  whilst  the  feet,  hands, 
and  top  of  the  cranium,  have  been  almost 
always  preserved  from  combustion  ;  5thly, 
Although  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
several  loads  of  wood  are  necessary  to  in- 
cinerate a  corpse,  this  incineration  takes 
place  without  the  bodies  of  the  most  com- 
bustible nature,  close  by,  being  burnt ; 
titb.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
•the  presence  of  an  inflammable  body  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  development  of  spontaneous 
human  combustion  ;  7  th,  Water,  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  flame,  appears  to  give 
it  more  activity,  and  when  the  flame  has 
disappeared,  the  internal  combustion  conti- 
nues ;  8th,  These  combustions  take  place 
more  frequently  in  winter  than  in  summer  ; 
9th,  No  cure  of  a  general  combustion  has 
yet  been    effected,    only  of  partial    ones; 
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10th,  Those  in  whom  this  phenomenon  oc- 
curs, experience  an  intense  internal  heat ; 
lltli.  The  combustion  developes  itself  sud- 
denly, and  consumes  the  body  in  a  few 
hours;  12th,  Those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  not  attacked  become  sphacelous.  We 
will  proceed  to  examine  for  a  moment  if 
the  theory  of  combustion  throws  any  light 
on  the  subject. 

Theory  cf  Combustion. 

Combustion  is  defined  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  with  a  body  emitting  heat 
and  sometimes  light.  In  no  case  is  there 
emission  of  light  without  the  escape  of  heat. 
It  is,  however,  discovered,  that  several  bo- 
dies may,  by  uniting,  disengage  caloric  and 
heat,  and  simulate  combustion,  without  ab- 
soibing-  oxygen.  I^avoisier  has  attributed 
the  escape  of  caloric  to  the  condensation  of 
the  molecules  of  the  absorbed  oxygen.  Ne- 
vertheless, although  this  absorption  ^e  well 
demonstrated,  it  is  not  'the  fact,  that  all 
the  caloric,  disengaged  by  combustion,  is 
produced  by  it  in  all  cases.  According  to 
Berzelius,  caloric  and  light,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  combustion,  are  neither  owing  to 
variation  of  the  density  of  the  bodies,  nor  to 
a  less  degree  of  spe<;ific  caloric  in  the  new 
products,  since  it  frequentl}'  happens  that 
the  specific  caloric  is  stronger  tlian  that  of 
the  constituent  principles  of  the  bodies  that 
have  been  burned  ;  from  this  fact,  and  the 
action  which  the  electrical  fluid  exercises 
on  combustible  bodies,  Berzelius  thinks, 
that  at  the  time  when  they  unite,  free  and 
opposite  electricities  are  developed,  the 
force  of  which  increases  in  proportion  as 
they  approximate  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  combination  takes  place  ;  up  to 
the  moment  of  this  combination,  electrici- 
ties disappear  in  giving  rise  to  elevation  of 
temperature,  sucli  as  is  produced  from  fire. 
In  every  chemical  combination,  says  the 
author,  there  is  a  neutralisation  of  the  op- 
posed electricities,  and  this  neutralisation 
produces  fire  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  produced  in  the  discharges  of  the  elec- 
trical bottle,  of  the  electrical  pile,  and  of 
thunder,  without  being  accompanied,  in 
these  jjhenomena,  with  a  chemical  com- 
bination. 

Theories  of  Spontaneous  Human  Combustions. 

Several  authors  have  attributed  the  cause 
to  spirituous  liquors,  which,  being  continu- 
ally in  contact  with  the  stomach,  and  pene- 
trating through  the  tissues,  become  ab- 
sorbed to  such  extent,  that  the  ap])roach  of 
an  inflamed  body  is  sufficient  to  cause  com- 
bustion. In  support  of  their  opinion,  they 
cite  the  spirituous  smell  observed  by  M]M. 
Cuvier  and  Diimeril,  in  the  bodies  of  some 
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persons  wlio  died  from  indulj^ing  too  freely 
in  the  use  of  alcoiiolic  liquors.  This  odour 
does  notahvaysexist, since  Dr.  Baillie having' 
dissected,  eight  hours  after  death,  an  indivi- 
dual wlio  died  iVora  liaving  drunk  a  pint  of 
brandy,  found  that  neither  the  muscles  uor 
organs  liad  any  alcoholic  smell  ;  this,  how- 
ever, would  be  no  reason  for  attributing  this 
combustion  to  such  weak  quantities  of  alcohol, 
since  linen  dipped  in  this  liquid,  experiences 
no  other  alteration  hut  that  of  remaining 
wet  after  the  alcohol  has  ceased  to  burn. 
In  tlie  second  place,  if  infiltration  of  alco- 
hol through  the  tissues  really  takes  place, 
spontaneous  human  combustions  ought  to 
be  frequent  in  men  addicted  to  spirituous 
drinks;  lastly,  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that 
those  persons  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  do  not  regard  the  presence  of  an 
inflamed  body  as  necessary  to  occasion 
spontaneous  human  combustion  ;  but  were 
it  proved,  liow  could  they  account  for  the 
combustion  of  alcohol  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  without  the  presence  of  air  or  oxy- 
gen? 

First  Experiment. — On  the  Ijth  of  May, 
13'27,  I  look  some  very  thin  pieces  of  beef; 
I  macerated  them  five  days  in  alcohol  at  36°, 
and,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  pressed  them 
well,  and  put  them  into  some  fresh  alco- 
hol, which  I  reaewed  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  continued  this  immersion  to  the  15th 
of  December,  that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  five 
months.  The  meat  was  more  infiltrated 
with  alcohol  than  the  human  body,  where 
infiltration  is  suj)posed  to  take  place  ;  it 
is  evident,  also,  that  alcohol  being  stronger 
than  brandy,  it  ought  to  be  more  inflam- 
mable. I  then  exposed  this  meat,  thus  pre- 
pared, to  the  contact  of  an  inflamed  body, 
without  being  able  to  inflame  it ;  I  did  more, 
I  placed  it  in  a  capsule,  and  covered  it 
with  four  lines  of  alcohol  at  38^,  which  I 
set  fire  to.  After  it  was  completely  con- 
sumed, the  meat  was  not  acted  upon  inter- 
nally, and  only  a  little  scorched  externally  ; 
the  edges  only,  which  were  very  thin,  were 
burnt ;  it  had  a  very  marked  alcoholic 
odour  ;  it  did  not  take  fire  when  exposed  to 
the  flame  of  alcohol.  The  same  took  place 
with  meat  infiltrated  with  alcohol,  and  sub- 
mitted to  an  electrical  spark. 

Second  Experiment. — I  repeated  the  pre- 
ceding- experiments  with  sulphuric  ether, 
and  obtained  the  same  results. 

Third  Experiment. — I  took  some  pieces  of 
meat  which  had  been  infused  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  1  kept  them  for  ten  days  in  oil 
of  turpentine.  In  addition  I  moistened  the 
meat  with  the  oil,  and  I  inflamed  it ;  tlie 
meat  was  rather  more  burnt  than  in  the 
first  and  second  experiments.  'J'lie  presence 
of  alcohol,  even  in  a  largo  quantity,  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  was  not  able  to  set  it  on 


fire,  much  less  to  produce  tlic  incineration 
of  tile  human  body. 

Second  Theory. —  Dr.  I\Iarc,  and  several 
other  medical  men,  from  the  development 
of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  intestines,  have  been 
led  to  suppose,  that  the  same  phenomenon 
may  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  that  this  gas  may  take  fire  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  inflamed  body,  or  by  the  elec- 
trical action  produced  by  tlie  fluid,  which  is 
developed  in  the  individuals  thus  burnt. 
From  this  fact  they  have  imagined — 1st.  An 
idio-electrical  state  in  these  subjects  ; 
2d.  'i'lie  development  of  hydrogen  gas  ; 
3d.  'its  accumulation  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  in- 
flammable gases  in  the  stomach,  since,  in 
the  meteorisation  of  oxen,  the  gases  which 
produce  tlie  light  have  been  recognised  as 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, as  well  as  carbonic  oxide,  which  I  have 
shown  in  the  "  Journal  de  Chinie  Medicate," 
We  know  also  that,  in  1751,  a  butcher  of 
Enam  killed  an  ox  very  much  swollen,  and 
that,  in  taking  the  stomach  away  forcibly, 
he  opened  the  paunch,  from  which  there 
escaped  a  flame  of  more  than  five  feet  in 
height,  and  which  burnt  the  hairs,  &c. 
I'his  gas  had  been  inflamed  by  a  light. 
Bonami  and  Ruiscli  saw,  in  1797,  the  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Pisa,  place  a  light  near 
an  opening  in  a  stomach,  from  which  there 
escaped  an  inflammable  gas.  On  another 
occasion,  Kuisch  saw  a  gas  escape  through 
an  incision  made  in  the  stomach  of  a  woman 
who  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  four  days, 
whicli  inflamed  with  an  exjjlosion,  on  the 
approach  of  a  light.  Lastly,  Dr.  Baillie 
made  a  very  curious  experiment,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  more  than  twenty  students,  on  a 
body,  on  the  whole  of  which  was  observed, 
especially  on  the  lower  extremities,  an  ex- 
traordinary emphysema.  Each  time  longi- 
tudinal incisions  were  made,  a  gas  was  dis- 
engaged, which  burnt  with  a  blue  flame. 
On  puncturing  the  abdomen,  there  was  a 
jet  which  produced  a  flame  of  more  than  six 
inches  in  height,  ficc.  A  fact,  worthy  of 
remark,  was,  that  the  intestinal  gases,  far 
from  being  inflammable,  put  out  the  light. 

Fouith  Experiment. — I  kept,  for  the  space 
of  three  days,  some  meat,  cut  into  thin 
slices,  in  four  vessels  filled,  one  with  hydro- 
gen gas,  one  with  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 
tlie  third  with  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  the 
fourth  with  oxygen.  I,  however,  could  not 
inflame  this  meat,  either  with  a  lighted 
body  or  by  an  electric  spark. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  theories  of  Lavoi- 
sier and  Berzelius  to  explain  spontaneous 
combustion  by  the  combustion  of  alcohol  or 
hydrogen  gas,  we  perceive  that  they  are 
equally  inadmissible.  1st.  Because  it  is 
very  necessary  that  the  presence  of  alcohol 
bgtween  the  muscular  fibres  be  shown  ;  and 
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wlien  it  is  even,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that 
tlie  alcoliol  has  been  inflamed  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  by  tlie  eft'ect  of  the  opposed 
electricities  of  Berzelius  ;  it  is  necessary, 
I  say,  to  admit  also  the  ])resence  of  air  in 
the  body  to  feed  this  combustion,  which 
is  impossible,  since  air  cannot  penetrate 
through  the  cutaneous  tissue.  We  know, 
from  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Davy  on 
flame,  that  a  simple  metallic  gause  is  suffi- 
cient to  intercej)!  the  heat  and  prevent  the 
inflammation  of  the  most  intiammable  gas. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  combustion  of  alcohol  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  applies  also  to  liydrogen  gas^  we 
say  more,  it  will  happen,  that  tlie  person 
will  perish  without  being  incinerated.  1 
inflamed  hydrogen  gas,  in  which  I  placed 
a  piece  of  meat,  which  was  only  slightly 
burnt.  It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  hydrogen  gas  will  not  inflame  by  the 
electric  spark,  however  long  its  action  may 
be  continued,  at  least  if  it  be  not  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen  gas  ;  and,  surely,  if  it  be 
mixed  in  the  human  body,  it  will  cause  an 
explosion. 

Cmichisioii. — From  these  facts,  it  appears 
evident,  that  mere  hypotheses  on  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  human  combustions  have 
been  hitherto  advanced.  The  parts  of  the 
body  the  least  combustible,  such  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  lungs,  ikc,  are  always  in- 
cinerated ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hair,  althoui;h  extremely  combustible,  is 
never  burned. 

If  we  now  consider  tliat  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wood,  sufficient  to  incinerate  a 
house,  is  necessary  to  incinerate  a  body, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  impossible  that  alco- 
hol, or  hydrogen  gas,  which  does  not  even 
inflame  linen,  can  produce  this  effect ;  2d, 
the  products  of  animal  combustion  are  a 
spongy  charcoal,  ver}-  black,  shining,  foetid, 
and  only  incinerating  at  a  very  great  tem- 
perature, whilst  spontaneous  human  com- 
bustions only  develop  a  low  temperature, 
which  does  not  inflame  tlie  most  combusti- 
ble bodies.  Human  combustions  are  not 
the  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  animal  matter  with  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Lastly,  we  think  that,  in  some 
subjects,  especially  in  females,  there  exists 
a  particular  diathesis,  which,  joined  to  the 
asthenic  state  occasioned  by  age,  by  inactive 
life,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liipiors,  may 
give  rise  to  s[)Ontaneous  combustion  ;  but 
we  are  far  from  considering  alcohol,  hydro- 
gen, or  superabundant  fat  as  the  material 
cause  of  this  combustion.  If  alcohol  has 
any  part  in  this  affection,  it  is  by  producing 
that  degeneration  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  whicli  engenders  conibustible  pro- 
ducts, the  action  of  which  causes  the  com- 
bustion of  the  body. 


SUHGICAL  CLINIC  OF  THE  HOTEL  DIEU.^ 
M.  DUPUYTIIEN. 

Delirium  Nervosum,  or  Nervous  Delirium. 

Wore  than  once,  in  the  course  of  last  win- 
ter, we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
species  of  delirium  in  patients  labouring 
under  fracture  of  the  limbs,  which  ]\1.  Du- 
puytren  has  always  succeeded  in  curing. 
-M.  Dupuytren  thinks  delirium  itervoswii 
very  analogous  to  deliiinm  tremens  ;  it  is  un- 
accompanied with  fever,  often  manifests 
itself  without  any  inflammation  or  wound, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  in  all  cases  be  con- 
sidered as  traumatic  delirium.  It  is  conse- 
cutive, without  relation  to  age,  sex,  or  tem- 
jserament  of  the  patient,  on  dislocations  and 
fractures,  which  liave,  or  have  not  been  re- 
duced, (in  hernia,  wounds,  and  all  kinds  of 
operations,  during  inllammation,  suppura- 
tion, or  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

Persons  of  a  nervous  temperament  ar^ 
very  subject  to  it ;  it  attacks  those  indivi- 
duals who  entertain  a  great  dread  before 
an  operation,  or  in  whom  the  desire  to  show 
their  courage  has  exalted  the  imagination  ; 
more  especially  those  who  are  subject  to 
fits  of  des]iair,  and  to  attempts  at  suicide. 
Its  first  appearance  is  marked  by  irregular 
and  irrational  gestures  and  movements,  and 
by  incoherent  proposals.  Persons  labouring 
under  this  disease  are  restless,  both  by  night 
and  day. 

The  superior  parts  of  the  body  are  cover- 
ed by  a  copious  perspiration  ;  the  eyes 
become  shining  and  injected,  the  face  ani- 
mated and  flushed,  and  the  patient  utters 
menaces  and  vociferations.  Notwithstand- 
ing- all  these  symptoms,  the  pulse  is  calm 
and  tranquil  ;  no  fever  exists;  the  f;rces  are 
voided  with  the  usual  regularity,  but  the 
appetite  is  bad,  and,  at  the  end  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  days,  this  curious  affec- 
tion terminates  either  in  cure  or  death.  If 
the  patient  be  cured,  the  calm  returns  with- 
out any  apparent  crisis  ;  a  sound  sleep  comes 
on,  and,  at  the  end  often  or  fifteen  hours, 
tlie  patients  are  quite  well.  This  delirium 
may  return  two  or  three  times.  On  opening 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from 
delirium  nervusiim,  nothing  is  found  which 
can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

Sedatives  of  every  kind,  and  in  every 
form,  bloodletting,  ad  deliqvium,  and  all 
other  me;ins,  have  been  used  by  M.  Dupuy- 
tren without  any  good  effect. 

The  only  means  of  cure,  are  injections  up 
the  rectum  of  1(5  or  18  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  ojiium,  repeated  two,  three,  or  four 
times,  every  six  hours. 
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The  injections,  when  retained  up  the  rec- 
tum, are  sufficient  to  cure  the  most  furious 
delirium.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  small 
quantity  of  the  medicine  taken  into  tlie 
Stomach,  produces  no  effect,  whilst,  thrown 
up  the  rectum,  it  is  so  efficacious  ;  this 
difference  in  the  action  of  the  same  remedy 
in  two  different  parts  of  the  bodj',  M.  l)u- 
puytren  explains  by  the  absence  of  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  rectum,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  medicine  unaltered  iuto  the 
system. 


POTT  S  DISEASE — PLEURISY,  EMPYEMA. 

In  this  hospital,  there  is  a  young  woman  at 
present,  of  delicate  constitution,  Avbo  was 
admitted  for  an  affection  of  the  spine,  with 
projection  at  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal 
region.  Moxas  were  applied  on  the  sides  of 
the  prominence,  by  which  means  the  affec- 
tion of  the  spine  appeared  to  improve,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  patient  was  attacked 
with  a  severe  pleurisy  of  the  lelt  side  ;  the 
most  active  treatment  was  employed  with- 
out much  benefit,  tlie  symptoms  continuing, 
although  in  not  quite  so  severe  a  form.  The 
fever  subsided,  and  the  pain  disappeared, 
but  the  left  side  of  the  chest  became  larger 
than  the  right;  the  intercostal  s|>aces  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  were  not  felt  in  the  accustomed  spot, 
but  on  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Per- 
cussion afforded  a  dull  sound  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  affected  side,  the  respiratory 
murmur  could  not  be  heard,  and  the  patient 
could  only  rest  on  the  left  side  ;  that  there 
was  effusion  into  the  chest,  could  not  he 
mistaken.  M.  Diipuytren  first  entertained 
the  idea  of  giving  exit  to  the  effused  fluid 
by  puncture  ;  but,  on  more  minutely  exam- 
ining the  patient,  he  found  that  the  fluid 
in  tjie  pleura,  communicated  a  kind  of  un- 
dulalory  molion,  isochronous  witli  tiie  pulse, 
which  could  be  perceived  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  ribs,  and  he  thought  that  this 
movement  was  communicated  to  the  fluid 
by  the  heart  and  its  vessels.  May  there 
not  be  an  aneurism,  said  M,  Dupuytren, 
and  may  not  the  fluid  come  from  a  rupture 
of  the  sac  ?  The  patient's  symptoms  were 
rather  improved,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month,  a  tumour  hegan  to  point  in  one  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  in  which  the  same 
pulsations  could  be  felt  as  have  been  be- 
fore mentioned. 

M.  Dupuytren  regards  this  tendency  to 
a  spontaneous  opening  as  a  very  favourable, 
symptom,  and  favours  it  by  the  application 
of  emollient  cataplasms.  He  is  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  the  spontaneous  opening  is 
much  less  dangerous  than  incision  in  cases 
of  empyema.  The  tumour,  which  is  formed 
externally,  opens  first,  and  gives  exit  to  a 
certain  quaulity  of  iiijuid.     J'he  skin,  which 


was  prominent,  becomes  flattened,  its  open- 
ing closes,  and  the  tumour  is  thus  repro- 
duced, and  empties  itself  at  repeated  times 
by  fresh  spontaneous  openings.  In  this 
case  there  is  only  a  communication  from 
without  with  the  cavity,  the  j)rimitive 
seat  of  the  effusion,  by  means  of  narrow 
sinusses,  through  which  the  air  cannot  well 
enter.  The  matter  is  discharged  in  small 
quantities,  the  pleural  cavity  remains  always 
full,  and  the  (juantity  of  pus  diminishes  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  cavity  which 
contains  it.  Thus  tlio  air  has  no  access  to 
the  diseased  cavitj'.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  introduction  of  air  has  great  influ- 
ence on  the  accidents  which  follow  the  ope- 
ration of  empyema. 
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To  the  Editor  of  T Hi:  Lancet. 

Sin, — In  your  Journal  of  this  day  I  ob- 
serve two  letters  on  the  subject  matter  of 
dispute  contained  in  mv  )irevious  commu- 
nication, and  I  snail  now,  with  your  permis- 
sion, point  out  their  chiliUsh  evasion  of  every 
point,  save  one,  that  I  had  advanced.  Our 
"  medical  officer  "  commences  thus  :  — "  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  iuto  any  con- 
troversy with  J.  W.  as  to  how  great  or  hov.- 
little  foundation  lie  may  have  for  his  general 
and  sweeping  charge  of  negligence  of  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  pupils."  With 
regard  to  his  declining  to  argue  how  great 
foundation  I  have,  certainly  I  could  not  in 
the  common  course  of  things  expect  that 
he  woidd.  But  as  to  his  refusing  to  contro- 
vert the  question  of  how  little  foundation 
1  have,  I  can  only  say  that  if  he  pursued 
this  line  of  conduct  from  a  pure  kindness 
of  intent  towards  me,  I  must  express  my 
gratitude  ;  but  if  from  a  consciousness  that 
h^  could  not  for  a  moment  produce  any  ar- 
gument to  render  the  charge  invalid — if 
from  a  self- persuasion  that  it  was  perfectly 
just  in  itself — then,  although  I  deprecate  the 
absence  of  that  generosity  which  ought  to 
have  ltd  him  to  express  openly  to  the  pub- 
lic this  his  opinion,  yet,  I  must  attribute  to 
him  some  considerable  share  of  prudence 
in  not  having  attempted  a  refutation  of  that 
which  no  man  can  refute,  and  which  even 
in  the  present  shameless  state  of  the  hos- 
pital affairs  not  one  of  the  "  officers,  "  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  will  have  the  effron- 
tery to  deny.  The  "  medical  officer"  does 
not  deny  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  fully  ad- 
mils  the  foundation  for  a  charge  of  negli- 
gence ;  and  this  is  not  only  seen  by  liis 
silently  yielding  the   ground,  but  also  by 
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t!ie  method  be  lias  recourse  to  of  endea- 
vouring to  remove  himself  from  the  general 
accusation  ;  thus  he  says,  in  reference  to  it, 
"he  lias  unsparingly  lavished  it  upon  all 
the  physicians  and  surgeons:" — "  1  appeal 
to  his  sense  of  truth  and  candour  to  furnish 
the  public  with  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
his  observations  are  reallij  intended  to  apply  :'' 
— "  if  he  believes  that  a//  the  medical  and 
surgical  officers  be  open,  &c." — and  again — 
"  but  if  he  feels  that  it  cannot  in  justice  be 
applied  to  all,  then  is  he  guilty  of  gross  in- 
justice in  thus  charging  all  with  what  is  only 
ap])licable  to  a  few."  Now  I  would  ask  the 
medical  officer  wliy  he  has  used  the  word  all 
in  italics  so  frequently,  and  every  time  in 
reference  to  the  accused  ?  Why  he  has  used 
the  word  /fii;  i;i  contradistinction  to  all,  and 
in  the  same  sense?  and  v^'hy  he  has  desired 
me  to  express  the  names  of  those  my  obser- 
vations are  addressed  to?  I  maintain  that 
it  can  express  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  belief  in  his  mind  that  there  existed 
amongst  the  accused  some  individuals  who 
did  not  deserve  the  charge — but  the  same 
sentence,  be  it  remembered,  which  denotes 
some  of  any  given  number  exempt,  actually 
implies  the  culpability  of  the  rest — and  in 
consequence  the  justice  of  the  imputation. 
Now  the  "medical  ofhcer"  must  not  be 
splenetic  at  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
arrived,  for  surely  if  he  have  not  the  inge- 
nuousness to  lay  open  at  once  the  real  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  but  conceals  them  under 
a  false  pretence,  he  cannot  blame  me,  if  by 
observing  natural  inferences  from  any  un- 
guarded language  he  at  the  same  time  em- 
ploys, I  should  disclose  an  admission  which 
he  would  fain  have  su]ipressed. 

I  have  now  shown  theclaimsof  the  "  me- 
dical oiHcer"  to  exemj)tion,  and  thus  his 
admission  of  my  position  that  there  is  great 
negligence  manifested  touards  pnpils.  The 
"  medical  officer"  insinuates  that  I  have  not 
brought  forward yijcis  but  asseitioiis.  But  as 
regards  the  last-mentioned  insinuation,  it 
is  perfectly  absurd  when  viewed  relatively, 
inasmuch  as  itmeant  to  convey  the  idea  that 
what  I  had  stated  in  support  of  my  charge 
was  not  established  by  any  fact,  although 
he  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the 
equity  of  the  charge,  and  claimed  exemption 
therefrom.  And  besides  his  inconsistency, 
his  use  of  the  mere  term  assertions  is  vague 
and  equivocal,  because,  in  itself,  it  denotes 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  thing  affirmed 
without  any  reference  to  its  truth  or  ialse- 
hood,  and  1  contend  that  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  an  assertion  that  it 
should  be  either  true  or  false.  I  thank  the 
"  medical  officer ''  for  having  left  the  word 
open  to  my  advantage,  but  instead  of  avail- 
ing myself  of  its  most  favourable  account. 
1  shall  be  content  in  cordially  agreeing 
■with  hirri  that  I  did  make  assertions— but 


I  must  maintain  that  tliey  were  assertions 
of  facts,  and  nothing  but  facts.  I  might 
here  call  u])on  every  lionourable  student  to 
answer  if  thev  were  facts  or  not ;  but  lest 
this  too  should  not  amply  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  "  medical  officer,"  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  ask  him  if  tlie  declaration  I  made  so 
distinctly,  as  to  niyseli  having  been  disre- 
spectfully arrested  by  an  old  woman,  whilst 
glancing  my  eye  over  a  case  book — can  be 
denied  to  be  the  statement  of  a  fact?  I 
would  ask  him  if  the  protest  of  the  nurse 
"  that  she  had  got  a  tremendous  rowing 
before  for  having  permitted  gentlemen  to 
take  notes  out  of  the  doctor's  book,''  be  not 
the  assertion  of  a  fact  ?  And  since  he  is  so 
determined  not  to  give  evidence  to  any  thing 
which  is  not  made  in  the  most  direct  terras, 
(though  by  the  way  he  does  not  follow  up 
the  precept  himself)  I  will  state  for  his  gra- 
tification tliat  I  have  been  equal  partner  in 
the  grievances  I  assigned  to  my  fellow-pu- 
jiils — that  I  have,  myself,  passed  many  pre- 
cious hours  in  vainly  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  surgeons  and  physicians — or  for  a 
post  mortem  examination — that  I  have  lost 
the  ojiportunity  of  seeing  many  of  these 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  culpable  neg- 
lect of  those  who  ought  to  have  made  them 
known  to  the  pupils  by  postingthemup — and 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  seen  that  they 
were  posted  up — that  I  have  been  unable  to 
gain  admission  into  the  museum  on  the  very 
days  when  it  is  appointed  to  be  open — and 
that  1  have  been  bearded  in  passing  through 
the  wards  for  the  only  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  progress  of  cases.  Now,  Sir,  1  might  go 
on  enumerating,  but  I  will  thus  far  ask  the 
"medical  officer"  if  these  are  not  state- 
ments of  facts.  But  he  insists  that  the  names 
be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  facts,  and 
really.  Sir,  1  btlieve  if  1  were  to  i)lace  the 
names  of  all  the  medical  and  surgical  offi- 
cers of  the  hospital  in  a  circle  and  with  a 
compass  point  draw  a  line  around  those  only 
who  stand  affected  by  the  facts  adduced,  1 
should  form  a  circle  as  perfect  as  ever  was 
formed  by  mathematician.  It  will  per- 
chance be  retorted  here,  wliat  are  there  no 
shades  of  difference  then  ?  Yes,  there  are 
indeed  shades  of  difference,  and  injustice 
to  Dr.  Elliotson  and  INIr.  Green,  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  declare  that  all  the  information 
1  have  derived  at  the  hospital  to  which  they 
are  attached  has  been  from  them.  Tliey 
evince  more  propriety  of  conduct  towards 
students,  whilst  visiting  the  patients — they 
are  more  ready  to  communicate  any  required 
intelligence,  and  last,  not  least,  they  fulfil 
more  attentively  that  important  duty,  (for 
a  duty  it  is,  due  both  to  students  and  pa- 
tients,) of  reporting  correctly  the  symptoms 
and  daily  progress  of  disease  in  the  case 
hoolis,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  exist,  like 
those  of  Drs. Scott  and  Williams,  aadothers, 
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as  case  books  in  name  only,  and  as  monu- 
ments of  their  own  disgraceful  omissions, 
having' not  a  single  particular  of  a  case,  save 
the  age  and  name  of  tlie  patient.  But  he- 
cause  I  have  said  tlius  much  as  being  due 
to  Ur.  Klliotson  and  iNIr.  Green,  am  1  to  be 
understood  as  removing  them  entirely  from 
the  charge  of  neglect?  By  no  means.  I 
would  that  it  were  possible  to  do  this — but 
justice  to  myself  and  fellow  students  forbids 
it.  Have  not  tiiese  gentlemen  had  many 
post  mortem  examinations  of  their  patients 
performed  within  tie  last  three  mtmlhs  ?  and 
in  any  one  instance  have  they  been  made 
known  to  the  pupils  for  their  instruction  as 
they  should  have  been  !  Have  they  seen  tliat 
these  examinations  were  conducted  scien- 
tifically 1  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  the 
object  for  which  they  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  instituted  ;  namely,  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  1  Have  they  been  regular  in 
delivering  clinical  lectures'!  or  punctual  in 
meeting  their  pupils  at  the  bed  side'!  I 
leave  these  questions  to  themselves,  and 
with  some  satisfaction,  because  I  know,  that 
although  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, they  will  not  be  urged  altogether 
in  vain  to  minds  not  entirely  callous  to  the 
voice  of  candour. 

I  have  now  arrived,  Sir,  at  the  third  and 
last  part  of  tlie  medical  officer's  letter, 
which  treats  of  tliat  portion  of  mv  charge 
relating  to  the  library  ;  and  here  I  am  un- 
der the  necessity  of  adverting  to  the  letter 
of  H.  Meymott,  but  I  sliall  not  condescend 
to  notice  this  library  man's  trash,  any  farther 
than  is  absolutely  subservient  to  my  pur- 
pose at  this  moment.  It  is  really  j)aiuful, 
Sir,  to  exhibit  as  flagrant  a  specimen  of  in- 
consistency as  ever  was  met  with  in  two 
letters  :  but  it  is  a  duty  I  must  perform  for 
the  ultimate  development  of  trutli.  First, 
then,  we  have  a  "  medical  officer,"  a  phy- 
sician of  the  Hospital,  stepping  forward  and 
stating  that  "upon  the  separation  of  St. 
'J'homas's  and  Guy's  schools,  the  medical 
and  surgical  officers  of  the  foniier  conceived 
thai  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  who  might  enter  to  their  Hos- 
pital, to  form  a  library  and  reading  room,  to 
which  during  many  hours  in  the  day  such 
pupils  might  have  access,  by  paying  the 
very  moderate  sum  of  one  guinea,  which 
entitles  the  individual  to  the  use  of  the 
library  sn  long  as  lie  continues  in  attendance 
at  the  Hospital."  Thus  he  has  substan- 
tiated my  complaint,  by  repeating  it  clothed 
in  different  words  ;  and  to  prove  that  I  have 
not  misconstrued  his  intent,  1  need  only  add 
what  immediately  follows  the  above :  — 
"  Upon  what  principle  can  J.  W.  complain, 
that  tliis  librar)'  is  not  open  to  the  substrip- 
tionof  et«ii/  borough  pupil '!  he  might  as 
well  complain  that  he  cannot  have  access  to 
tlie  Eton  or  Westminster  libraries,  &c.,  he 


not  being  a  member  of  the  schools:" — evi- 
dently not  only  admitting  my  proposition, 
that  no  pupil  can  subscribe  unless  he  pre- 
viouslx)  enter  to  tlie  Hospital  ;  but  arguinsj 
afterwards  that  this  is  [lerfectly  just.  Well, 
Mr.  Editor,  let  us  bear  this  in  remem- 
lirance,  and  in  the  mean  time  just  turn  over 
four  leaves  of  the  same  J^ancet,  and  we  find 
H.  Meymott  developing  liimself,  and  wish- 
ing to  "set  your  readers  right"  in  the 
matter;  and  how  does  he  do  this  1  Why, 
by  declaring  positively  "  that  iif>  pupil, 
ivhatever  schaolhcina.y  belong  to,  is  prevented 
from  being  a  subscriber,  nor,  indeed,  i.i  any 
person  !  !  "  This  flat  denial  might  have  pos- 
sibly done  better,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  of  the  "  medical 
officer's"  unexpected  letter  appearing  at 
the  very  identical  time  with  his  own.  Need 
i  say  more  ! 

lu  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  beg  to  re- 
peat that  my  object  in  proceeding  thus  at 
length  is  not  to  tleprecate  any  person,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  dci>recation  ;  and  that  if 
I  could  have  the  happiness  of  greeting  a 
project  of  reform — a  desire  in  tlie  medical 
and  surgical  officers  of  St.  Thomas's  or  any 
other  Hospital,  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  their 
pupils — I  should  be  first  to  laud  those  whom 
1  am  now  obliged  to  arraign.  Apologizing 
for  trespassing  so  much  upon  your  time  and 
space, 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
July  14.  J.  W. 


ABUSES  IN  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  S  IIOSPITAE. 
"  Facts  are  stubborn  things." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Never  having  presumed,  to  solicit 
a  column  of  j-our  valuable  pages  before,  and 
as  1  cannot  withhold  a  few  lines  from  you 
now,  probably  you  will  oblige  me  by  in- 
serting them. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  intended  troubling 
you  at  considerable  length,  with  what  I 
liad  headed,  "  A  sketch  of  the  characters 
of  the  medical  officers,  iScc."  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  in  which  I  had  proceeded  to  describe 
the  conduct  of  the  medical  gentlemen  in 
going  through  the  wards,  and  to  draw  the 
fairest  contrast  in  my  power  between  i\lessr.«. 
Lawrence,  \lncent,  and  Earlc.  I  can  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  proving  to  you. 
Sir,  that  that  letter  1  had  nearh'  concluded, 
when  one,  most  unexpectedly  to  me,  ap- 
peared in  your  Journal,  from  "  A  Pupil  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,"  I  may  say,  on  the 
very  same  subject  on  which  I   was  then 
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writing.  It  did  not  by  any  means  enter 
into  tlie  details  I  had  intended  giving  ;  but, 
as  the  grand  points  were  taken  notice  of, 
namely,  the  inefficiency  of  instruction  uftbrd- 
to  tlie  pupils  by  iNIessrs.  Vincent  and  Earle, 
I  laid  mine  aside,  in  the  ardent  hope  that 
this  monstrous  evil  would,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  removed,  which  might  be  done 
with  the  greatest  ease.  I  say.  Sir,  without 
the  least  difficulty,  for  I  do  consider  the 
two  gentlemen  wlio  are  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, quite  competent  to  give  the  neces- 
sary instruction,  were  it  but  once  practica- 
ble to  infuse  into  their  noddles  a  just  sense 
of  their  duty. 

Instead,  however,  of  su.ch  a  reasonable 
expectation  on  ray  part  being  realised,  liow 
greatly  astounded  have  I  been  to  find,  by 
another  letter  in  your  last  week's  Number, 
from  the  same  Pupil,  tliat  in  some  publica- 
tion which  I  never  saw  (and  should,  there- 
fore, never  have  known  of  it  but  by  the 
notice  that  has  thus  been  taken  of  it  in 
your  daily  increasing  and  widely-circulated 
work,)  that falseho.ul,  forsooth,  is  attempted 
to  be  imputed  to  tliat  letter.  In  the  most 
solemn  manner  you  may  be  pleased  to  re- 
quire, T  am  prepared  to  declare,  tliat  every 
syllable  in  the  first  letter  I  have  alluded  to 
from  the  Pupil,  was  strictly  true.  I  knew 
MO  more  then,  nor  do  I  now,  than  the  dead, 
who  ihat  "  Pupil  of  St.  Bartliolomew's"  is  ; 
but  I  do  affirm,  that  his  complaint  was,  and 
is  most  just,  and  every  syllable  of  his  state- 
ments true  to  the  very  letter — nay,  the  half 
he  did  not  disclose.  And,  for  the  writer  of 
the  letter  headed,  "  False  charges  against 
Mr.  \'incent  and  Mr.  Earle,"  (which  I 
really  bave  not  seen,)  to  dare,  as  it  would 
appear  be  has,  regardless  of  the  most  pal- 
pable and  easy  means  of  himself  being  con- 
victed of  being  the  foulest  liar,  to  state, 
that  he  had  taken  a  walk  round  the  wards, 
and  found, — ''  that  Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Earle  neither  describe  the  diseases  of  their 
patients,  and  cause  such  descriptions  to  be 
written  down  ;  nor  do  they  direct  the  treat- 
ment, employed  to  relieve  or  remove  sucli 
diseases,  to  be  recorded  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  pupils," — was  untrue,  onl}-  pro- 
claims, in  the  loudest  and  plainest  language, 
the  weak,  drivelling,  base,  contemptible 
resources  to  which  such  a  journal  must  be 
reduced  that  stoops  to  bolster  up  its  pol- 
luted pages  with  such  slanderous  false- 
hoods. No  man  living,  even  now,  can  walk 
through  the  wards  without  observing  the 
truth  of  the  complaint  to  stare  him  in 
the  face.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  surgeons 
that  it  should  be  so  ;  it  is  disgraceful  to 
them  that  any  person  should  thus  attempt, 
untrulr,  to  contradict  the  fact ;  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  governors  that  they  do  not 
see  to  this  neglect  of  instruction  ;  and  it  is 
alike  disgraceful  to  any  journal  (if  such  can 


be  degraded,)  to  attempt  to  vindicate  such 
a  practice. 

The  statements  are  perfectly  well  founded 
too,  that  JMessrs.  Vincent  and  Earle  give  no 
clinical  instructions,  and  that  their  case 
books  (ijuerVy  have  they  any?)  are  by  no 
means  attended  to  as  Mr.  Lawrence's  are. 
The  individual  who  undertook  to  deny  these 
'•  stubborn  things,'''  must  be  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  ignorant ;  he  must  be  mad — a 
downright  fool !  I  believe  that  the  sur- 
geons of  this  Hospital  think  as  he  does, 
that  it  forms  no  part  of  their  duty  to  attend 
post-mmtem  examinations  ;  and  also,  that  it 
must  form  precious  little  of  the  students', 
for,  upon  my  life,  there  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  in  getting  to  know  when 
there  are  to  be  any  ;  and  is  not  this  a  most 
serious  cause  of  complaint? 

It  seems  to  be  implied,  too,  that  want  of 
veracity  exists  on  the  part  of  the  "  Pupil 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,"  in  attributing  supe- 
rior conduct,  in  all  respects,  to  Mr.  La\v« 
rence,  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  who  continually  at- 
tend him  round  the  wards.  Now,  if  such  au 
implication  be  really  breathed  or  intend- 
ed, it  will  only  be  in  a  piece  with  all 
the  execrable  excrescences  tliat  can  be  ex- 
pected to  issue  from  the  quarter  whence 
this  came.  Mr.  Lawrence's  anxious  solici- 
tude for  the  benefit  of  the  patients;  his 
careful  discrimination  of  the  qualities  of 
pupils  wishing  to  become  dressers ;  his 
complaisant  demeanour  to  the  students  at 
large ;  his  aptitude  and  increasing  willing- 
ness to  describe  and  point  out  the  symp- 
toms of  all  the  cases  as  he  proceeds  (instead 
of  leaving  the  (lupils  in  a  ward  to  stare  at 
each  other,  while  he  retires,  for  instance, 
into  one  of  the  nurse's  rooms,  accompanied, 
perhaps,  by  a  single  dresser,  to  make  an 
examination,  and  into  whose  ear  to  whisper 
some  particular  formula)  ;  bis  courteous  re- 
ception of,  and  attention  to,  all  visitors  and 
strangers  ;  in  short,  bis  liberal,  open,  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  in  all  respects,  and  on 
all  occasions,  mark  him  as  the  chief  pillar 
of  this  Institution,  and  must  satisfy  every 
observer,  that  but  for  his  continuance  at  this 
Hospital,  instead  of  the  Institution  being, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  blessing,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings,  to  the  public,  not  only  as 
it  regards  the  patients  who  resort  to  it,  but, 
and  especially,  as  respects  the  instruction 
of  young  men  who  are  to  be  sent  forth  to 
have  put  into  their  hands  the  lives  of  the 
community  at  large — it  would  become  a 
curse, — an  iniquity. 

I  contemn  the  empty  and  scandalously- 
false  insinuation,  that  if  the  pupils  and 
dressers  (ibrsooth)  of  Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Earle  discover  "  the  Pupil  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's," they  will  drive  him  from  them  !  !  ! 
I  am  sure,  be   lie  wlio  he  may,  he  must 
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heartily  despise  such  aphh  brats.  Allow 
me  to  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  their 
dressers,  thus  traduced,  and  flatly  to  deny 
the  fact.  Indeed  it  would  only  recjuire  the 
most  remote  attempt  at  so  dangerous  an 
experiment  here,  to  brine;'  out  the  admirers 
of  jMr.  L'.iwrei'.ce,  (Mr.  L.  liimself  having 
already  taken  one,  the  first  and  only  oppor- 
tunity aflfbrded  to  him,  of  publicly  denounc- 
ing; and  scornfully  repelling  the  slightest 
infringement  on  his  liberal  course,  or  of 
being-  dragged  in  by  any  side-wind  to  sanc- 
tion any  thing  tending  to  have  the  aspect  of 
shrinking  from  fair  and  open  dealings,)  to 
so  heartily  chastise  the  eight  or  ten  young 
Bats  who  accompany  Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Earle,  as  to  be  an  ample  safeguard  against  a 
recurrence,  of  such  presumptive  efforts  to 
secure,  or  countenance,  dark  "  hole  and 
corner"  works  here.  We  live,  tliank  God, 
in  an  improving  age,  and  many,  many  there 
are  of  the  students  here  who,  while,  "  as  in 
duty  bound,"  they  respect  the  surgeons 
who  are  placed  over  them,  would  be  asham- 
ed to  own  such  narrowness  of  views  as 
some  cherish.  Therefore,  as  a  salutary  ad- 
monition to  the  little  squad  I  have  alluded 
to,  allow  me  only  to  say  : — 

"  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  band, 
Presume  their  bolts  to  throw, 
Or  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  they  judge  their  foe." 

Compare  the  dressers  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
as  well  (if  I  may  say  so)  as  his  pupils — nay, 
1  would  not  even  exempt  the  very  nurses  of 
his  wards — compare  them  with  those  of  the 
other  two  gentlemen,  and  they  will,  in  their 
respective  situations,  be  found  so  much  su- 
perior in  every  respect,  that  the  most  casual 
observer  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  the  diffe- 
rence. Unless  it  be  to  his  great  superio- 
rity of  education,  polite  manners,  'and  re- 
spectful demeanour,  added  to  the  well-merit- 
ed fame  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  am  perfectly  at 
a  loss  to  know  to  what  it  is  attributable, 
that  the  mass  of  pupils,  and  almost  invariably 
all  strangers,  visiting  the  Hospital  without 
introduction  to  any  of  the  surgeons,  happen 
to  fall  into  Mr.  Lawrence's  ranks. 

Truly,  Sir,  I  have  the  sincerest  esteem 
for  INIessrs.  Vincent  and  Earle,  as  well  as 
for  JMr.  Lawrence,  but  I  cannot  withhold 
my  approval  of  the  more  creditable  way  in 
wliich  the  latter  surgeon  discharges  his 
duties.  The  former  have  only  to  improve  to 
secure  to  themselves  honour  and  peace  of 
mind  ;  they  will  then  be  equally  respected, 
and  as  little  complained  of. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  state  it 
merely  as  a  suggestion,  whether  it  would 
not  be  Well  to  pass  over  entirely  unnoticed 
by  such  a  splendid  work  as  yours,  all  indi- 
viduals who  are  so  fearful  of  light,  who 
entertain  such  a  horror  at  being  brought 
before    the    public    and    their    deeila    ex- 


posed, that  they  miglit  sink,  which  they 
soon  would,  into  oblivion  ;  and  to  hold  up 
to  the  notice  of  a  discriminating  commu- 
nity (their  works  impartially)  such  detest- 
ed secresy,  illiherality,  and  "  liule  and  cor- 
ner" doings.  It  is,  however,  the  heighth 
of  folly  for  any  hospital  surgeon,  or  any 
body  of  them,  to  dream  of  crushing  hospital 
reporting,  or  of  clipping,  in  any  degree,  the 
wings  of  the  medical  press.  Attempts  of 
this  sort  will  only  secure  to  themselves 
enemies  ;  mankind  would  be  destroyed  by 
dozens  if  such  attempts  were  to  succeed  ;  it 
is  utterly  impossible  they  can,  and  as  cer- 
tain that  you.  Sir,  will  ever  have,  wliile 
vou  continue  to  advocate  the  principles  of 
independence  you  do,  the  tender  of  numerous 
more  reporters  than  you  can  possibly  employ. 

Pardon   the  length  to  which   I  have  ex- 
tended this  letter  j    and  I  remain. 
Sir,  yours  truly, 

O.P. 

21st  July,  1828. 


DR.    FOX    OK    THE    GLASS    T.EECII. 

Sir, — A  year  having  now  elapsed  since 
an  account  of  my  improved  cupping  appa- 
ratus, called  the  Glass  Leech,  appeared  in 
your  valuable  Journal,  I  trust  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  again  trespassing  on  your  time,  by 
requesting  the  publication  of  the  following 
results  of  its  use,  at  the  Derbyshire  General 
Infirmary.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
applying  the  glass  leech  for  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  for  the  last  twenty-three  weeks, 
all  the  cases  have  been  recorded  by  my  ap- 
prentice, at  tlie  time  of  cupping,  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  tables  ;  and  as  the  re- 
sults are  quite  extraordinary,  I  am  anxious 
that  the  tables  should  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  these  observations.  * 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly, 

Francis  Fox. 

Derbyshire  General  Infirmary, 
June  25, 1828. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
marked  superiority  of  this  simple  apparatus 
over  all  other  cupping  glasses,  it  must  be 
observed  that  only  one  application  of  the 
scarificator  need  be  made,  and  a  glass  leech 
applied  twice,  to  obtain  seven  ounces  of 
blood  in  a  quarterof  an  hour,  on  an  average. 
But  if,  as  is  the  usual  habit  with  cuppers 
in  general,  the  scarificator  be  applied  two  or 
three  times,  and  a  glass  leech  put  once  over 
each  scarification,  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
twelve  or  eighteen  ounces  of  blood  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  frequently,  without 
the  operator  remaining  with  the  patient,  as 

*  Dr.  Fox  is  correct  in  his  conclusions, 
but  Wf  have  not  space  for  tlie  tables. 
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the  glasses  may  be  rei^'>vedby  an  attendant 
when  sufficiently  filled  with  blood  ;  on  tliis 
account,  they  are  yarlicularly  adapted  to  hos- 
pital use. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  superior 
operation  of  this  glass  depends,  may  be 
found  in  my  former  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  The  Lancet,  Mo.  195, 
Vol.  XII,  May  "26,  1827.  After  numerous 
experiments,  and  attentive  investigation,  I 
have  drawn  up  the  following  rules,  in  the 
place  of  those  formerly  proposed  :  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  slip  of  cap-paper  for  the  lint 
is  a  great  improvement,  as  it  insures  an  uni- 
form degree  of  rarefaction,  which  was  very 
much  influenced  by  the  form  in  which  tlie 
lint  lay;  but  the  paper  always  exposes  an 
equal  surface,  and  therefore  secures  the 
same  degree  of  flame.  We  find  it  useless 
to  dry  cup,  and  iu  this  we  have  rendered 
the  operation  still  more  simple.  ^Ve  think 
twenty-four  ounce  glasses  are  the  best. 

Rules  for  itsing  Dr.  F.  Foi's  "  Glass  Leech'' 
for  Cupping,  adopted  at  the  Derbyshire 
General  Infirmary. 

Dip  a  folded  slip  of  cap-paper*  in  spirit 
of  wine,  and  drop  it  in  a  spout -like  form 
into  the  glass,  so  as  to  touch  only  at  its  two 
ends,  that  the  whole  surtace  be  exposed  for 
blazing. 

Scarify ;  and  afterwards  xoct  the  skin  to 
protect  it  from  the  flame. 

Hold  the  glass  with  its  belly  downwards, 
near  to  tlie  part. 

Dip  the  lint-hall  described  belowt  in  spirit, 
and  having  lighted  the  same,  inflame  the 
soaked  ])aper  with  it,  and  instantly  apply  the 
mouih  of  the  glass  to  the  scarified  part, 
whilst  the  paper  within  is  in  a  full  blaze. 

Glass  leeches,  &c.,  made  according  to 
Dr.  Fox's  directions,  may  be  had  of  T.  \V. 
Walton,  Chemist,  Derby. 

A  few  observations  (which  are  equally 
applicable  in  all  cuppings)  may  be  made  in 
addition  to  these  rules.  If  there  be  much 
hair  on  the  part  to  be  cupped,  it  must  be 
shaved  off,  as  on  the  temple,  perineum,  &c. 
I'articular  attention  should  be  paid  to  ap- 
plying the  glass  immediately  after  the  paper 
is  lighted  ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  im- 
portant to  hold  the  glass  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  part.  It  often  liappens  that 
the  glass  draws  air  ;  a  little  water  dropped 


*  Glasses  capable  of  holding  from  eighteen 
to  twetity-four  ounces  of  water,  require  a 
piece  of  cap-paper  two  inches  and  a  lialf  by 
half  an  inch,  to  produce  the  desired  rare- 
faction.-— N'.B.  Each  piece  to  be  folded 
down  the  middle. 

t  A  small  portion  of  lint,  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  thin  copper  wire,  slightly 
curved,  and  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  ulass. 


from  a  sponge  round  its  mouth,  will  remedy 
this  inconvenience.  In  cupping  on  the 
temple,  the  constant  attendance  of  the  ope- 
rator is  required  ;  as  the  glass,  during  the 
whole  time,  must  be  raised  up  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  take  ofi'the  pressure  from  the  tem- 
poral artery  ;  without  this  precaution,  tlie 
artery  is  so  much  compressed  by  the  edge 
of  the  glass,  as  to  prevent  the  bleeding.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  attend  to  this  circum- 
stance on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
sacrum,  knee,  &c.  In  using  the  glass 
leech,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  such 
a  position,  that  the  belly  of  the  glass  shall 
hang  downwards. 

Observations  on  the  Tables. 

From  these  tables,  it  appears  that  from 
Dec.  20,  1827,  to  May  30,  1828,  there  were 
165  persons  cupped,  212  applications  of  the 
scarificator,  223  applications   of   the    glass 
leech,  occupying  2594  minutes,  and  1:279 
ounces  of  blood  were  drawn. 
Average  for  each  case  : — 
Application  of  scarificator      1^ 
Application   of  glass  leech     2     nearly 
Time  of  blood  flowing  ....    16     minutes 
Quantity  of  blood  drawn  ..     7^  ounces. 
1  he  glass  drawing  at  each  application,  in 
eight  minutes,  four  ounces  of  blood. 

These  are  the  average  results  of  all  the 
cases ;  but,  iu  order  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  most  successful,  the  best  cases 
have  been  selected  from  the  last  71,  in- 
cluded in  our  second  table  ;  namely, — 

Cases    24 

Applications  of  the  scari- 
ficator       29 

Applications  of  the  glass 

leech     32 

Time     2 15  minutes 

Blood    225  ounces. 

Here  the  average  for  each  case  is: — 
Application   of  scarificator     li 
Application  of  glass  leech     1-^ 

Time 10   minutes 

Blood 9i  ounces. 

Each  glass  drawing  seven  ounces,  and 
each  scarificator  affording  seven  ounces  and 
three  quarters.  Out  of  the  seventy-one 
cases  just  spoken  of,  there  are  to  nine  cases 
nine  scarifications  and  fourteen  glasses  ap- 
plied, wliicli,  in  107  minutes,  only  afforded 
fourteen  ounces  and  a  half  of  blood.  These 
are  selected  as  very  untoward  ones,  aris- 
ing from  loose  skin,  faintness,  &c. ;  but  of 
course,  are  included  in  forming  the  general 
average. 

The  scarificators  used,  contained  four, 
si.\,  or  twelve  lancets,  according  to  the 
parts  scarified.  Our  average  rate  of  draw- 
ing blood  from  a  scarification  of  four  lancets 
on  the  temple  is  one  ounce  and  a  half  per 
minute,  and  we  have  repeatedly  drawn  two 
ounces  per  minute. 


THE    LANCET. 

London^  Salnrday,  Atigust  2,  1828 


We  have  received  a  number  of  communi- 
cations on  tlie  subject  of  the  New  Medical 
School  which  is  to  be  opened,  according  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Council  of  the 
London  University,  in  October.  We  have 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
will  lay  before  our  readers,  at  an  early 
period,  as  much  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  respecting  it.  We  do 
not  look  to  the  new  establishment,  as  a 
source  from  which  any  immediate  or  strik- 
ing advantages,  with  a  view  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  existing  sj'stem  of  medical  edu- 
cation, can  be  expected  to  result.  It  starts 
under  doubtful  auspices,  and  its  utility  will 
be,  for  some  time,  checked,  if  not  counter- 
acted, by  its  connexion  with  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  by  the  detestable  regulations 
of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Scotch  Universities. 

The  lectures  of  the  different  professors 
of  the  New  Institution  will,  no  doubt,  be 
attended  by  many  persons  of  all  classes 
and  callings,  from  those  mixed  motives  of 
curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, which  already  induce  people  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal, 
London,  and  other  scientific  institutions. 
But,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  descrip- 
tion of  students  will  matriculate  at  the 
London  University,  let  us  first  consider 
what  classes  of  the  community  are  not  likely 
to  repair  to  this  Institution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  In  general,  men  de- 
cide upon  one  mode  of  education  for  their 
sons,  if  they  bring  them  up  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and  upon  another,  if  they  destine 
them  for  professions.  Tiie  education  of 
commercial  men  in  this  country  is,  for  the 
most  part,  exceedingly  meagre  and  super- 
ficial; but  we  believe,  that  a  great  majority 
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of  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  wlio  wish  their  sons  to 
follow  the  same  calling  would  decidedly 
object  to  giving  them  what  is  termed  a 
classical  or  collegiate  education.  An  early 
taste  for  literature  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
compatible with  that  desire  of  turning  the 
penny  or  the  pound,  which  a  prudent  trader 
would  wish  to  encourage  in  his  offspring  ; 
and  we  find  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  largest 
fortunes  made  in  commerce,  ti;e  great  prizes 
in  the  lottery  of  trade,  have  generally  been 
obtained  by  men  of  the  meanest  origin,  who 
have  never  been  diverted  from  the  pursuit 
of  gain  by  a  taste  for  enjoyments  of  a  more 
refined  and  intellectual  character.  These 
considerations  will,  we  apprehend,  gene- 
rally induce  commercial  men  to  decide 
against  the  expediency  of  sending  such  of 
their  sons  as  they  design  for  trade,  to  receive 
a  classical  and  scientific  education,  at  the 
London  University.  With  regard  to  students 
destined  to  professions,  it  will  be  conceded 
on  all  hands,  we  presume,  that  students  in 
theology  are  not  likely  to  repair,  in  any 
considerable  numbers,  to  the  new  Institu- 
tion. Nor  is  it  probable  that  many  students 
will  betake  themselves  to  this  University  as 
a  fountain  of  legal  science,  seeing- that  a 
knowledge  of  English  law — such  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  at  least,  as  may  be  available  for 
professional  purposes— is  scarcely  to  be 
communicated  by  a  course  of  lectures. 
There  is,  besides,  a  strong  feeling  or  preju- 
dice at  the  bar,  in  favour  of  those  who  have 
graduated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  as 
the  new  University  will  have  no  power  of 
conferring  degrees,  no  students  are  likely 
to  matriculate  in  it,  who  deem  an  academi- 
cal degree  indispensable  or  highly  useful, 
with  a  view  to  their  professional  interests. 
Of  the  effects  (if  any)  which  the  London 
Universit}'  will  have  on  the  interests  of 
medical  students,  we  shall  abstain  from 
speaking,  till  a  future  opportunity. 
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DR.  HARRISON.— JEMMY  FUNGUS. 


We  withheld  the  following  stanzas  last 
week,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  G.  Smith's 
pledge  to  condense  nnd  forward  to  us  his 
defence  of  Dr.  Harrison  ;  but  as  we  have 
received  a  note  from  Dr.  Smith,  intimating 
that  lie  does  not  intend  to  take  any  further 
trouble  in  Dr.  Harkison's  business,  con- 
ceiving that  he  has,  for  the  present,  "  done 
him  justice  enough,"  we  see  no  objection  to 
inserting  them.  If  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  con- 
ceives that  he  has  done  Dr.  Harrison 
justice  enough  in  his  prose,  he  will  probably 
be  of  opinion,  tliat  our  Correspondent  has 
done  him  rather  more  than  poetical  justice 
in  his  verse.  Our  opinion  of  the  trans- 
action is,  of  course,  wholly  unaltered  by 
Dr.  GoDDON  Smith's  communication. 

To  Edward  Harrison,   m.  d,,  the  Spine 
Doctor  ! 

"  Cur  ludere  nobis 

"  Non  liceat,  licuit  cum  jugulare  tibi  ?  " 


Fly,  Harrison,  fly  ;  for  thy  laurels  are  faded 

Hie  thee  home  to  the  geese  in  the  Lin 

colnshire  fen, 

In  the  eye  of  thy  brethren  in  science  de 

graded ; 

Dare  never  to  dub  thyself  doctor  again 

Ill-judged,  ill-advised,  was  thy  blast  of  de 
fiance. 
Since  the  sequel  is   only  disgrace    and 
defeat ; 
On  thy  courage  no  more  can  we  place  our 
reliance. 
Which  could  bluster  and  challenge,  then 
sound  a  retreat. 

Go,  lay  down  thy  pen,  and  wield  only  the 
lancet.* 
Drop  the  title  thou  durst  not  profess  in 
the  court ; 
Physicians  will  ne'er  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
transit. 
And  surgeons  will  pause  ere  they  yield 
thee  support. 

If  thou  fearest  to  face,  turn  thy  back  on  the 
college  ; 
Thy  patients  (and  friends  1)    turn   their 
bachs  upon  tliee. 
Let  others  walk  straight  to  preferment  and 
knowledge  ; 
Seek  thou,  in  a  serpentine  form,  for  a  fee  ! 


Not  your  Lancet,  Mr,  Editor. 


Yet  still,  if  one  spark  of  high  spirit  await 
thee. 
Blush,  blush  for  the  verdict  thy  subter- 
fuge gain'd ; 
Nor  let  the  delusions  of  triumph  elate  thee. 
Since  to  rat  was  the  only  resort  that  re- 
mained. 

Fare    tliee   well ;    for  we   pity  thy   abject 

condition  ; 

Thy  honour  distorted,  thy  courage  supine; 

Since    e'en    Campbell  for  thee  waives  the 

rank  of  physician, 

Still  stick  to  thy  craft,  man  ;  and  tinker 

the  spine. 


July  4,  1828. 


jS. 


Poor  Dr.  James  Johnstone  has  fallen 
upon  the  last  resource  of  forlorn  blacHng- 
venders ;  namely,  that  of  publishing  a  vo- 
luntary affidavit,  to  convince  mankind  that 
he  now  prints  as  many  Fasciculi  as  are  equi- 
valent to  the  numbers  which  he  formerly 
sold  of  his  late  Quarterly  Journal. — Alas  ! 
poor  Fungus. 


On  Difficult  Cases  of  Partwition ;  and  the  Use 
of  Ergot  of  Rye.  By  W.  Micheli,,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Underwoods,  London.  8vo.  pp.  123. 
"  It  cannot  rain,  but  it  pours,"  says  an  old 
Spanish  proverb.  Of  this  adage  we  have 
a  familiar  illustration  in  the  gre^anous  ap- 
pearance of  medical  works  ;  for  no  sooner 
is  a  book  announced,  than  forthwith  we 
have  a  shoal  of  authors  on  the  same  subject ; 
and,  what  with  "  new  views,"  refutations, 
and  "  additional  observations,"  the  cata- 
logue of  medical  literature  is  so  far  in- 
creased, that  a  reviewer  of  the  present  day 
has  need  to  possess  the  hands  of  Briareus, 
and  the  eyes  of  Argus.  These  remarks  are 
not  made  as  condemnatory  generally,  nor 
with  any  view  of  disparaging  the  work  im- 
mediately under  consideration  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  simulta- 
neous appearance,  or   rapid  succession  of 
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treatises  on  the  same  subject,  is  produc- 
tive of  many  advantages.  It  is  b}'  the  col- 
lision of  opposite  opinions,  that  truth  is 
elicited  ;  it  is  by  thus  borrowing  light  from 
on  all  sides — by  concentrating-  the  numerous 
irradiations  into  one  focus,  that  true  know- 
ledge is  found.  A  sound  doctrine  suffers 
nothing  by  agitation,  whilst  invalid  opinions 
are  frittered  away.  The  most  brilliant  hypo- 
theses have  passed  by  as  summer  clouds, — 
dazzling  meteors  of  the  day,  they  have  had 
their  ephemeral  existence,  and  sunk  ;  whilst 
the  sober  truths  arising-  from  the  patient  in- 
vestigation of  Nature,  have  descended,  and 
Vi'lU  descend  through  ages,  and  now  and  ever 
constitute  the  basis  of  medical  knowledge. 
We  have  been  partly  led  into  this  apparent 
digression  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Michell's 
preface,  wherein  he  states,  that  the  mate- 
rials from  which  the  publication  has  been 
composed,  have  been  carefully  collated  dur- 
ing man-v  years'  practice  ;  "  Notes,"  he  says. 
"  have  been  regularly  made  of  all  singular 
and  difficult  cases  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
practice  pursued  on  the  occasion,  and  from 
the  accumulation  of  these  manuscripts  the 
work  has  been  gradually  formed." 

The  book  consists  of  128  pages,  of  which 
one  half  (divided  into  ten  short  chapters) 
is  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  the  va- 
rious circumstances  under  which  labour  is 
protracted,  and  the  remaining  half  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  cases 
in  which  the  ergot  of  rye  was  successfully 
administered. 

In  treating  of  puerperal  convulsions,  the 
author  appears  a  strenuous  advocate  for  ef- 
fecting delivery  as  quickly  us  possible  ;  he 
says : — 

"  While  uterine  action  continues,  the 
convulsions  will  entirely  disappear.  I  would, 
therefore,  earnestly  recommend  every  prac- 
titioner not  to  delay  the  delivery  until  se- 
rous affusion  or  sanguineous  apoplexy  has 
taken  place — then  it  will  be  too  late  to  re- 
medy the  evil.  I  would,  without  hesita- 
tion, apply  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and 
not  leave  the  patient  until  1  had  been  suc- 
cessful ia  my  endeavours." 


On  this  liighly-important  subject,  it  is 
further  remarked, 

"  Two  instances  that  I  have  met  with 
support  the  opinion  of  Miguel,  that  convul- 
sions are  mitigated  by  the  discliarge  of  the 
liq.  amnii.  Tliese  were  the  only  cases  in 
which  tlie  membranes  were  not  broken  be- 
fore my  arrival.  In  one  instance,  the  wo- 
man had  no  return  of  pain  or  convulsion  for 
many  hours,  and  the  other  labour  proceeded 
very  well  in  about  twenty  minutes.  JMiguel 
is  of  opinion,  tliat  the  os  uteri  in  some  cases 
cannot  be  dilated  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  may  be  always  effected  by  holding  the 
woman  b}'  strength  of  arm.  He  advises  the 
OS  uteri  to  be  cut  into  ;  but  this  is  an  unne- 
cessary and  useless  introduction  of  instru- 
ments; for  in  the  worst  cases  I  have  seen, 
the  OS  uteri  may  always  be  dilated  by  a  little 
more  trouble ;  the  only  reason  I  can  fancy 
for  sucli  a  proceeding  is,  that  the  operator 
is  often,  in  a  great  measure,  paralysed  by 
the  shocking  sight  before  him. 

It  lias  often  been  asserted,  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  turn,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  met  with  no  such 
case.  The  Edinburgh  Med.  Mag.  states, 
that  the  os  uteri  cannot  be  dilated  until  its 
neck  is  lost  or  obliterated.  In  general  it  is 
found  that  convulsions  carry  off  the  patient 
just  as  the  child's  head  is  born  ;  this  is  the 
consequence  of  deferring  the  delivery  too 
long.  A  great  degree  of  excitement  is 
caused  by  the  accoucheur's  hand  first  pass- 
ing through  the  part ;  and  when  the  disease 
is  fully  formed,  the  moment  the  accoucheur 
assists,  the  fatal  mischief  ensues ;  the 
spasms  increase,  the  head  becomes  more 
turgid,  and,  in  the  general  struggle  of  na- 
ture, apoplexy  is  produced.  Then  we  look 
back  on  our  jiatient,  and  fruitlessly  regret 
that  we  had  not  been  more  prompt  in  our 
treatment.  If,  then,  the  convulsions  be  not 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree  by  the  first 
efforts  to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  the  operator 
should  continue  as  quickly  as  possible, 
until  it  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  bring  away 
the  child  ;  then  proceed  to  turn.  The  opera- 
tion of  turning  may,  in  these  cases,  be  more 
easily  effected  than  in  any  others,  the  uterus 
being  completely  flaccid  ;  if  it  contract 
at  all,  it  is  only  very  jjartially  ;  a  few  fibres, 
perhaps,  in  one  part,  the  other  parts  re- 
maining completely  flaccid,  so  that  the  child 
is  very  easily  turned,  and  may  be  brought 
away  with  the  greatest  safety." 

Finally,  in  these  cases,  IMr.  IMichell  re- 
commends the  exhibition  of  the  ergot  of 
rye  before  proceeding  to  the  operation  of 
turning,  having  found  this  medicine  in  many 
cases  effect  tlie  expulsion  of  the  child,  and 
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remove  the  more  alarming  convulsive  symp- 
toms. 

After  taking  a  general  view  of  the  pro- 
cess of  lahour  in  particular  reference  to  the 
expulsive  force  of  the  uterus,  the  author 
treats  of  lingering  labour  from  deformity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  we  here  find  him  ardently 
protesting  against  the  Cesarean  operation, 
for  which  he  contends  there  is  no  valid  rea- 
son in  opposition  to  embryotomy.  Passing 
over  a  few  pages,  we  arrive  at  the  chapter 
■wliich  treats  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  ergot,  and  here  we  must 
allow  our  author  to  speak  for  himself.  He 
says, 

"  Had  not  the  invention  of  the  forceps  by 
Dr.  Cliamberlain  preceded  the  discovery  of 
the  virtues  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  it  would  have 
been  received  as  the  greatest  boon  ever 
given  to  tlie  medical  worid.  Tliat  its  bene- 
fits liave  not  been  more  generally  acknow- 
ledged, may,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  prejudices  of  self-inte- 
rest, which  must  clearly  discern  a  falling  off 
of  fees  when  ergot  sliall  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced.  When  rye  comes  into 
general  use,  the  medical  man  will  seldom 
be  called  to  apply  the  forceps  or  the  vectis. 

"  In  twenty  years  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  forceps  be  known  only  by 
name,  as  in  cases  in  ■which  ergot  cannot  be 
administered,  turning  is  all  that  is  required, 
this  may  be  effected  as  easily  when  the 
child's  head  is  in  the  perineum  as  at  any 
otlier  period,  and  can  be  done  with  as  much 
safety  as  ia  any  earlier  stage.  Except  then 
in  the  rare  cases  in  whicli  the  Cesarean 
operation  was  formerly  recommended,  I 
conceive  there  will  now  be  no  occasion  for 
instrumental  aid  in  cases  of  midwifery." 

There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  witli 
the  ergot,  stated  by  Mr.  Michell,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  else- 
where. Several  varieties  of  the  arundo  have 
been  observed  to  produce  the  ergot.  The 
diapenidion  reed  was  in  the  Pharmacopceia 
of  16i)0,  forming  part  of  the  composition  of 
an  electuary,  recommended  in  cases  of  me- 
norrhagia  and  haimoptoe.     It  is,  therefore, 


it  has  not  the  power  of  creating  uterine  ac- 
tion, but  simply  of  increasing  it,  or  renew- 
ing it  when  suspended. 

The  cases  which  the  author  has  selected 
as  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  the  spurred 
rye,  are  thirty-one  in  number,  and  various 
in  their  nature.  In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  T — , 
who  had  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  and  where 
it  was  eventually  necessary  to  open  the  head 
of  the  child,  the  exhibition  of  the  ergot  was 
followed  by  excruciating  pains.  The  author 
says,  that  the  medicine  was  given  as  a  last 
resource,  previously  to  mutilating  the  child. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  should 
not  have  been  administered  ;  no  expulsive 
power  on  the  part  of  the  womb  could  have 
overcome  the  mechanical  impediment  whicli 
existed.  With  another  case  of  deformed 
pelvis,  in  which,  on  this  account,  it  was 
tliought  advisable  to  induce  premature  la- 
bour, the  ergot  was  administered  to  the 
extent  of  six  drachms  ;  it  failed  in  produc- 
ing abortion,  and  recourse  was  at  length 
had  to  the  operation  of  rupturing  the  mem- 
branes. 

In  a  case  of  amenorrhoea,  with  vicarious 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  the 
ergot  failed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  it  was 
alike  unsuccessful  in  a  case  of  menorrhagia. 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  most  importance  to  re- 
mark, that  j\lr.  Michell  has  given  the  ergot 
repeaiedly  without  the  least  eflect,  during 
gestation  ;  this  sufficiently  refutes  the  notion 
of  its  being  noxious  to  the  foetus.  The 
author  himself  having  heard  mucli  of  the 
alleged  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the 
continued  use  of  the  ergot,  took  eighteen 
drachms  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  days, 
and  found  that  it  did  not  produce  any  sensi- 
ble effects.  He  prefers  the  infusion,  or 
syrup,  to  the  tincture,  and  likewise  to  tlie 
administration  of  the  medicine  in  substance  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  he  says,  that  vertigo  and 
probable,  that  the  virtues  of  the   electuary    other  unpleasant  sy-mptoms  are  occasionally 


were  attributable  to  the  ergot.  Mr.  M.  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  ergot  is  altogether  in- 
capable of  effecting  abortions,  believing  that 


produced,  and,  in  respect  to  the  tincture, 
that  it  failed  in  every  case. 
We  must  here  take  leave  of  our  author, 
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having  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  perusal  of  his  book  ;  and  we  rise  from 
it  still  further  strengthened  ia  the  cou- 
viction  which  we  have  long  entertained,  of 
the  benefits  likely  to  ensue  from  country 
practitioners  publishing  the  results  of  their 
experience.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who 
liave  such  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing 
and  treating  disease  in  all  its  varied  forms  ; 
there  is  not  the  subdivision  of  labour,  as 
in  large  cities — no  shifting  of  responsibility, 
and,  consequently,  country  practitioners 
relying  on  their  own  energies,  think  for 
themselves;  and,  taken  as  a  mass,  there  is 
more  intrinsic  knowledge  in  them,  than  in 
all  the  bats  and  pares  that  ever  existed.  If 
we  contrast  the  unpretending  work  of  Mr. 
jNIichell,  containing,  as  it  does,  highly-im- 
portant practical  intelligence,  with  the  pom- 
pous inanity  (got  up  in  Longman's  best 
stj'le)  of  our  hospital  larvae,  we  shall  then 
be  enabled  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  productions. — All  the 
world  to  nothinij. 


Lexicon  Pharmaceuticun: ,  or  a  Pharmaceutical 
Dictionary,    comprehending  the    Pharmaco- 
poeias of  London,    Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
icith  a  variety  of  other  useful  informati'tn  re- 
lative to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  ;  designed 
erpressly  for  tite  use  of  Students.     By  Tho- 
mas Castle,  F.L.S.  M.R.C.S.,  Author 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Botany. 
Second  Edit.     London,  E.Cox  and  Son. 
ISmo.,  pp.  334.     13-2ii. 
Of  a   former   edition  of  this    little    book, 
published  in  1826,  under  the  title  of  "  Lexi- 
con   Pharmacopacium,"    we  expressed  a   fa- 
vourable opinion.     The  author  has  greatly 
added  to  the  value  of  the  work,  by  giving 
in  the  present  edition  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing a  brief  description  of  the  chemical  reme- 
dies which  have,  of  late  years,  been  intro- 
duced into  practice.     The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  remains  as  before,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  condensed 
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nature,  when  we  state  that  it  contains 
tlie  whole  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia  in 
Latin  and  English  ;  the  chemical  decompo- 
sitions ;  a  description  of  the  simple  and 
compound  drugs  of  the  three  Pharmaco- 
pccias,  with  the  modes  of  preparation,  pro- 
perties, and  doses ;  an  English  index  of 
technical  terms  relating  to  medicines  ;  Cul- 
len's  and  Murray's  arrangement  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica;  and,  lastly,  a  dictionary  ex- 
plaining the  operation  of  medicines,  with  a 
vocabulary  of  the  abbreviations  most  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Dog  Latin  of  phy- 
sicians' prescriptions,  6ic. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive nature,  of  course,  depends  on  accu- 
racy of  compilation  from  the  best  authori- 
ties. Mr.  Castle  has  executed  this  task 
with  great  fidelity  and  judgment;  he  has 
succeeded  in  extracting  the  ore  and  re- 
jecting the  dross  ;  and  we  can,  with  much 
confidence,  recommend  the  book  to  our 
junior  friends  commencing  their  studies  in 
pharmac}' ;  whilst,  to  our  senior  friends,  it 
may  prove  useful  in  refreshing  faded  recol* 
lections. 


CASE  OF  CANCEK,  OB.  FUNGOUS  ULCERATION 
OF  THE  CERVIX  AND  OS  UTERI,  FOR  WHICH 
THE  OPERATION  OF  EXCISION  WAS  PER- 
rORJIED  WITH  SUCCESS. 

By  TnoMAS  Weatherill,  m.d.,  Liverpool. 

Mrs.  L.,  Lawrence  Street,  Liverpool,  aged 
37  years,  rather  thin,  haggard  and  sallow, 
features  evincing  great  internal  distress, 
middle  stature  :  has  been  married  1.5  years, 
is  the  mother  of  3  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  is  3  years  old ;  never  had  an  abortion, 
and  all  her  labours  were  easy  and  natural. 
Health,  in  every  respect,  generally  good 
until  October  last,  when  she  felt  S3'mptom3 
of  disease  about  her  loins  and  lower  abdo- 
men. Early  in  November  following  the 
patient  applied  to  me  for  relief.  She  com- 
plained of  leucorrhea,  excoriation,  and  dy- 
suria  ;  ])ain,  at  intervals  very  acute,  in  the 
uterine  region,  darting  through  to  the  back, 
which  left  a  benumbed  or  duU  kind  of  sen- 
sation, more  or  less  attended  with  feelings 
of  bearing-down,  about  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  thighs.    The  discharge,  she  ob- 
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served,  was  exceedingly  troublesome,  vary- 1 
ing  frequently  in  appearance,  consistence, 
and  quantity  ;  being  soraeiiines  watery  and 
excoriated,  at  other  times  bloody;  some- 
times purulent  and  fetid.  On  examining, 
per  vaginam,  tlie  os  uteri  felt  somewhat  en- 
larged and  indurated,  and  the  cervix  a  good 
deal  lengthened ;  it  was  preternaturally 
sensible  and  dilated,  liaving  evidence  of  ex- 
cavations, witb  jagged  and  irregular  edges, 
as  though  caused  by  ulceration.  The  cer- 
vix,externally,  was  smooth  and  even  inevery 
part,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  appeared 
quite  healtliy ;  appetite  bad,  bowels  very 
irregular,  flatulency,  nights  almost  sleepless, 
skill  dry,  pulse  small  and  frecjuent,  nausea, 
and  sometimes  vomiting  after  eating. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  could  hardly  be 
mistaken,  and  if  nothing  could  be  done  by 
the  knife,  all  other  means  would  be  of  little 
avail.  Uhi  medicitia  deficit,  scalpellum,  rej'n- 
gium,  reliqnum  est,  is  the  motto  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  hope  of  the  suft'erer  ;  and 
as  the  success  of  that  bold  and  celebrated 
operator,  Lisfranc,  proves,  that  the  excision 
of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  tlie  uterus  can  be 
accomplished  consistent  with  life,  I  con- 
cluded that  tlie  removal  of  tlie  diseased 
parts  in  this  case  afforded  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  cure. 
The  memorable  case  also  of  Dr.  Blundell, 
recently  noticed  in  The  Lancet,  was  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Attention  to  diet  and  bowels  improved 
her  general  health  ;  and  as  the  patient  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  for  the  o(ieration,  I 
determined  to  give  the  most  powerful  nar- 
cotics, as  well  as  iodine,  and  various  other 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  usually  re- 
commended in  such  cases,  a  full  and  fair 
trial,  accompanied  by  anodyne  and  acidu- 
lous injections  by  the  vagina  ;  the  disease, 
however,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  went  on, 
and  instead  of  benefit,  such  treatment  ap- 
peared rather  to  increase  its  ravages.  On 
refusing  after  this  to  undergo  the  operation, 
I  discontinued  my  visits. 

Two  months  had  elapsed,  during  which 
time  she  had  consulted  several  medical 
gentlemen  ;  she  again  requested  that  I 
would  see  her.  I  found  her  disease  to  be 
aggravated,  and  she  had  become  so  weak 
that  a  walk  across  her  room  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  assistance  and  great 
pain.  The  cervix  and  os  uteri  were  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  disorganisation, 
and  it  was  evident  the  patient,  left  alone,  had 
not  long  to  live.  She  had  recourse  to  from 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  X.  of  opium,  daily.  My  former 
reasons  against  delay  being  repeated,  she 
consented  to  the  operation,  which,  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  two  professional  friends, 
I  performed,  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  in 
the  following  manner.  The  patient  was 
placed  ou  a  table,  and  secured  as  for  tlie 


operation  of  lithotomy  ;  two  dilators,  made, 
with  short  handles,  and  blades  set  at  right- 
angles,  about  six  inches  in  length,  with 
edges  and  ends  rounded,  and  quite  blunt. 
These  were  introduced,  and  held  by  assist- 
ants, to  obtain  lateral  dilatation  of  the  va- 
gina. With  a  tenaculum,  strong  and  of  large 
dimensions,  1  transfixed  the  cervix,  and 
made  extension.  The  uterus,  however,  was 
not  to  be  drawn  down  so  easily,  and  every 
attempt  to  do  so  sufficiently  to  proceed  with 
the  kuife,in  situm,  entirely  failed,  and  caused 
extreme  agony  to  the  patient;  and  it  was 
not  until  1  had  fixed  the  tenaculum  through 
that  part  of  the  vagina  which  attaches  it- 
self round  the  cervix,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  using  at  the  same  time 
forcible  extension,  that  1  was  enabled  to  see 
the  seat  of  disease.  The  os  uteri,  internally, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  ulceration ;  tlie 
cervix  contained  several  small  ulcerated 
openings,  as  if  eaten  by  worms,  with  in- 
flamed margins,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus 
I  believed  to  be  more  or  less  aflfecled. 
Guided  by  these  appearances,  I  hesitated 
not  to  extend  my  incisions  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  tenaculum,  which  of  course  brought 
me  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Before 
the  operation  was  more  than  half  completed 
the  liold  of  the  tenaculum  gave  way,  and 
the  intestines  protruded;  which,  added  to 
the  shrieks  of  the  patient,  rendered  my  situ- 
ation rather  perplexing.  I  made  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  secure  and  draw  down 
the  uterus  again  with  the  tenaculum, 
and  was  compelled,  after  some  delay,  this 
instrument  being  of  no  other  use  than 
merely  to  keep  the  uterus  steady,  to  finish 
the  operation  in  the  vagina.  After  the  va- 
gina was  partially  filled  by  a  plug  of  linen, 
the  woman  was  put  to  bed ;  and,  although 
she  liad  not  lost  more  than  §  viij.  of  blood 
during  the  operation,  she  appeared  much 
exhausted.  I  ordered  a  table  spoonful  of 
port  wine,  to  be  given  frequently,  and  20 
or  30  drops  of  laudanum,  if  in  great  pain. 
I  think  it  needless  to  enumerate  her  situa- 
tion and  treatment  from  day  to  day,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  she  recovered  without 
the  intervention  of  one  bad  symptom,  and 
took  no  other  medicine  than  a  few  doses  of 
a  common  cathartic  mixture. 

In  making  a  few  brief  remarks  concerning 
this  operation,  I  have,  1st.  to  state,  that  the 
individual  who  undertakes  to  perform  it 
through  the  vagina,  would  do  well  to  provide 
himself  with  instruments  of  different  kinds 
and  sizes  to  draw  down  the  uterus,  for  upon 
this  the  expedition  and  safety  of  the  opera- 
tion will  materially  depend.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  and  experience  of  some  to 
the  contrary,  I  found  great  difficultj--  in 
moving  the  uterus  towards  the  os  externum  ; 
and  will  venture  to  say,  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  often,  the  same  difficulty,  more  or  lesa 
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modified  by  circumstances,  will  also  exist; 
iiuk'ed,  viewing  the  anatomy  and  nature  of 
tJic  ])arts,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  2dly. 
The  uteius  possesses  consi<lerable  resist- 
ence  against  force  used  to  dislodge  it,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  receding  before  the 
knife.  I  did  not  know  that  this  fact  had 
been  noticed  before  ;  but  J^isfranc,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  bis  clinical  observations,  re- 
ported iu  No.  j!o2  of  The  Lancet,  has  cur- 
sorily spoken  of  it.  ordly.  The  chief  pain, 
during  this  operation,  arises  from  the  drag- 
ging down  of  tlie  uterus,  and  not  from  inci- 
sion of  its  substance  ;  and,  Avore  I  again 
called  to  perform  it,  and  if  this  preliminary 
could  not  be  overcome  without  using  great 
ibrce,  I  should  certainly  be  tempted  to  re- 
linquish it  by  the  vagina,  and  cut  down  above 
the  pubis  as  in  the  liigh  operation  for  the 
stone,  and  remove  the  whole  of  the  uteuis. 
4th.  The  doctrine  and  common  dread  of 
wounding  the  peritoneum  is,  lam  of  opinion, 
too  pertinaciously  believed,  and  by  far  too 
extensively  followed  ;  this  membrane  was 
divided  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches 
lathe  above  case,  and  yet  the  patient  had 
no  symptoms  of  inflammation  ;  a  fact  like 
this,  especially  when  connected,  as  it  is  with 
several  others  of  a  similar  kind,  goes  a  great 
vy-ay  to  settle  a  most  important  point  in  re- 
lation to  surgical  operations  connected  with 
the  abdominal,  ])elvic,  and  thoracic,  viscera, 
viz.  that  wounds  of  the  peritoneum  are  sel- 
dom of  themselves  the  cause  of  inflammation 
sufficient  to  jiroduce  death.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  dead  body  too  frequently  dis- 
covers only  to  those  vvJiose  creed  of  belief 
rests  in  great  part  with  the  service  of  the 
occasion,  that  whenever  the  peritoneum 
seemed,  no  matter  how  slightly,  inflamed, 
the  solution  was  easy  ;  it  «*as  enough  to  kill 
the  patient.  The  syren.  Convenience,  like 
custom,  will  frequently  overcome  reason 
and  common  sense  ;  and  decisions  are  })ro- 
nounced  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  and  ne- 
cessity than  the  offspring  of  the  senses. 

'Jo  operate  for  cancer  has  always  been 
condemned  by  some,  men  too  by  no  means 
deiicient  in  medical  information  or  expe- 
lience,  from  the  assumption  that  many 
have  died  after  the  operation  ;  and  because 
this  disease  is  attended  by  such  a  predispo- 
sition, or  peculiarity  in  the  system,  that  if 
removed  from  one  ])lace  it  will  attack  ano- 
ther. Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is,  at  best, 
founded  on  very  erroneous  principles,  and 
when  made  use  of  in  those  days  oiinleilectuai 
improvement,  tlie  individual  must  be  either 
really  ignorant  from  choice,  or  what  is  per- 
baps  worse,  condemn  in  spite  of  knowing 
better.  It  certainly  does  often  occur  thai 
many  who  have  undergone  the  operation, 
afterwards  die  of  cancer ;  hut  what  does 
this  argued  truly,  nothing  ;  or  it  rather  ar- 
gues, tiiat  iu  niueteen  cases  out  of  twenlv 


the  operation  was  delayed  too  long.  Medi- 
cal treatment  in  tlio  cure  of  cancer  is  of 
exceedingly  doubtful  import,  at  least  the  re- 
cords of  medicine,  and  the  experience  of  the 
greatest  physicians  and  surgeons  in  every 
age  tell  us  so;  and  if  sucli  a  ])owerful 
auxiliary  as  the  knife  can  be  brought  in,  to 
resist  it  would  be  madness;  and  not  to  make 
use  of  it,  is  suffering  a  human  being  to  die 
unrescued  when  we  have  the  means  to  save. 
Hut  to  operate  for  cancer  of  the  womb  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  styled  little  better 
than  sacrilege  ;  a  dangerous  inuovatiou  ; 
presumptuous  interference  ;  trifling  with  the 
life  of  the  patient.  The  spirit  that  dictates 
such  language  is  the  same  that  has  always 
been  exerted  by  imbecility  and  unmanliness 
against  the  endeavours  and  honest  claims  of 
those,  whose  success  in  life  depended  upon 
genius  and  enterprise.  Cancer  seated  iu 
the  womb,  as  in  other  ])laces,  precludes  the 
hope  of  recovery  by  the  natural  efforts  of 
the  constitution,  and  therefore  admits  but  of 
two  modes  of  cure  ;  the  diseased  part  must 
be  either  removed  by  art,  or  it  must  be  ren- 
dered healtliy  by  the  aid  of  medicine.  The 
question  then  resolves  itself  into  this,  wliich 
of  these  means  is  the  more  to  be  depended 
upon  ]  From  my  own  observation  I  amfre  '  to 
confess,  that  where  the  diseased  part  can  be 
properly  and  completely  removed  by  the 
knife,  the  operation  not  only  holds  out  the 
most  speedy,  but  the  most  certain,  mode  of 
cure.  I  am  also  thoroughly  convinced  that 
from  the  want  of  this  interference,  per  tempiis 
egredi,  the  lives  of  hundreds  have  fallen 
victims  to  cancer. 

P.  S.  I  have  to  mention  that  my  patient 
feels  herself  sufficiently  well  to  venture 
across  the  Atlantic. 


Extirpation  of  the  Left  Mamma  and  Axillarii 
Glands,  in  conseqnence  of  Funaxis  Eizmatodes. 
ylll  appearances  if  Regeneration  completely 
checked  by  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Copper. 
By  John  Lizars,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

i'liE  patient,  Miss  H.,  a  native  of  Perth- 
shire, and  sister  of.  a  respectable  farmer  of 
that  county,  jetat.  40,  came  to  Edinburgh  ou 
the  9tb  March  ;  on  her  arrival,  she  consulted 
various  medical  men  ;  there  was  also  a  con- 
sultation on  the  case  held  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  this  place,  but  all  abandoned  it 
as  utterly  hopeless.  She  applied  to  Mr. 
Lizars  on  the  J7tb,  who,  on  examination, 
considered  the  case  decidedly  favourable 
for  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  mamma 
and  axillary  glands  being  extremely  mova- 
ble, showing  evidently  tliat  the  former  was 
encysted.  Mr.  L.  had  formerly  operated 
for  similar  fungoid  tumour.s,  and  found  them 
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also  encysted ;  one  of  these  cases  I  myself 
>vitnessed,  where  the  tumour  was  situated 
contiguous  to  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and 
which  had  been  also  abandoned  by  several 
of  the  faculty,  but  which,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
ai'ter  a  period  of  nine  months,  has  no  appear- 
ance of  regeneration  ;  the  gentleman  con- 
tinuing to  enjoy  excellent  health. 

The  operation  on  Miss  H.  was  performed 
on  the  1 9tli  of  ]\1  arch,  b}^  removing  the  whole 
mammarj'  gland  and  skin  superficial  to  it, 
together  with  a  considerable  jjortiou  of  tlie 
pectoralis  major  muscle,  after  which  several 
of  the  axillary  glands,  clustered  together, 
were  also  removed  ;  during-  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  not  above  six  ounces  of 
blood  were  lost,  although  many  experienced 
surgeons  were  of  opinion  tliat  she  would  die 
under  the  knife,  from  haemorrhage  ;  instead 
of  which,  the  wliolc  disease  was  so  insulated, 
that  the  branches  of  the  internal  mammary 
artery,  and  the  long  thoracic  of  the  subcla- 
vian, were  all  that  were  required  to  be 
secured  ;  and  which  were  not  larger  than 
in  diseased  mammary  cases,  requiring  opera- 
tion. I  ought  previously  to  have  mentioned, 
tliat  tlie  mamma  was  of  prodigious  magni- 
tude, of  a  tuberculated  appearance,  the  skin 
of  a  deep  purple  colour,  with  a  fungoid 
excrescence  nearly  in  its  centre,  the  size  of 
an  egg,  emitting  au  ichorous  sanies,  occa- 1 
sionally  mixed  with  blood.  Every  thing  | 
went  on  prosperously  until  the  eleventh  day,  I 
•when  granulations  were  fairly  established,  I 
but  beginning  to  assume  a  fungoid  appear- 1 
ance  in  three  points  of  an  extensive  ulce- ' 
rated  surface.  I'o  one  of  these  the  actual 
cautery  was  applied,  to  another  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  to  the  third  the  nitrate  of 
copper ;  these  were  persevered  in  for  four 
days  ;  when  it  was  found  that  tlie  actual 
cautery  and  nitrate  of  silver  liad  produced 
no  diminution  of  tiie  fungoid  growth,  while 
the  nitrate  of  copper  had  excavated  the  dis- 
eased surface  in  every  direction,  as  was 
■wished ;  the  two  other  applications  were 
therefore  thrown  aside,  and  the  nitrate  of 
copper  substituted  ;  it  was  continued  to  be 
applied  daily  to  these  parts,  until  every 
vestige  of  tiie  disease  was  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated, ffealthy  granulations  and  cicatrisa- 
tion went  on,  until  the  whole  was  completely 
healed,  whicli  required  a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  months.  The  patient  returned  to 
Perthshire  on  the  i>9th  June,  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  the  nitrate  of 
copper  are  that,  when  daily  applied  to  an 
ulcerated  surface,  at  each  succeeding  apph- 
cation,  the  structure  of  the  part  is  further 
destroyed  or  eaten  away  ;  whereas,  at  each 
daily  application  of  any  of  the  other  two, 
the  vessels  of  the  texture  have,  in  a  consi- 
derable measure,  re-produced  the  chimosed 
part. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


NECROSIS    OF   THE   ARM,  FOLLOWED    BV 
SUDDEN    DEATH. 

—  Johnson,  <ct.  thirty-seven,  a  sh.ort  and 
muscular  man,  was  found  lying  in  liis 
bed,  apparently  iu  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on 
Thursday,  July  '24.  Tiie  patient  had  been 
in  the  hospital  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  two  years,  under  tlie  care  of  flir. 
Morgan,  for  a  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  and  humerus,  with  subsequent 
synovial  inflammation,  and  anchylosis  of 
the  elbow-joint.  He  was  in  perfect  health, 
apparently,  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
liad  been  seen  walking  about  the  squares  of 
the  hospital  just  before  he  went  to  bed. 
The  next  morning,  the  sister  of  the  ward, 
finding  he  did  not  rise  at  liis  usual  time, 
went  to  his  bed  side,  and  found  him  lying 
upon  his  back  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
Slie  immediately  sent  for  the  apothecary, 
who  found  him  labouring  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  apoplexy.  'J'he  breatliing  was 
stertorous,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  pulse 
oppressed  and  labouring,  and  he  could  not 
be  roused.  Venesection  was  performed 
directly  to  the  amount  of  twenty- two  ounces, 
but  with  no  signs  of  returning  sensibility, 
the  pulse  rising  only  a  little.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards  he  expired. 

Inspectio  Cadaierls, 

On  removing  the  calvaria  and  the  dura 
mater,  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  found 
to  be  unusually  opaciue,  but  the  pia  mater 
was  rather  less  vascular  than  usual.  Under 
this  membrane,  there  was  considerable  se- 
rous effusion  generally.  On  cutting  through 
the  cerebrum,  on  a  level  with  the  corpus 
callosum,  it  ap]ieared  to  be  comparatively 
blanched,  except  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  hemisphere,  where  the  divided  vessels 
bled  freely.  The  membrane  lining  the  ven- 
tricles was  firmer  than  usual,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  organic  change  in  the 
right  choroid  jilexus  ;  neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  very  vascular.  The  serum  of  tlie 
ventricles  scarcely  exceeded  the  usual  quan- 
tity, but  a  small  clotof  coagulated  blood  was 
found  in  the  left  posterior  cornua  of  the 
ventricle,  but  no  other  marked  a]ipearance 
was  detected  in  the  brain.  On  opening  tlie 
thorax,  the  pleura  costalis  and  pulmonalis 
was  found  to  be  very  generally  and  firmly 
adherent,  but  there  were  no  unliealthy  ap- 
|)eariinces  detected,  eitlier  in  ihe  lungs  or 
lieart.  The  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
were  found  to  be  healthy,  excepting  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  The  former  was  very 
much  congested  and  enlarged,  and  the 
latter  had   both   undergone    some  organic 
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cLange  in  their  structure.  The  man's  death  [ 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  solely  by 
the  eifusion  of  serum  beneath  tlie  pia  mater. ' 
Tt  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  had  lately 
lost  a  considerable  deal  of  blood  from  his  j 
arm,  merely  from  the  introduction  of  a 
probe  to  examine  the  state  of  the  bone  ;  and  i 
the  vessels  bled  so  freely,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  use  a  good  deal  of  pressure  for 
a  time,  merely  to  restrain  the  hiumorrhage. 

Within  the  last  three  weeks  several 
fractures  have  been  admitted.  The  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  two  compound  fractures 
of  the  leg,  and  one  of  tlie  thigh.  One  of 
the  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  which 
came  in  under  the  care  of  the  senior  sur- 
geon, lias  been  attended  with  a  high  degree 
of  local  inflammation  and  sloughing.  Great 
attention  has  been  j)aid  to  this  case  by  the 
surgeon  himself;  and  the  patient,  who  is 
otherwise  a  healthy  and  muscular  man,  is 
now  doing  well.  The  wound  is  suppurating 
kindly,  and  the  bones  are  in  good  apposi- 
tion. 

The  other  cases  are  also  doing  well.  There 
was,  besides,  a  simple  transverse  fracture  of 
the  thigh,  brought  in  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
whicli  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  mus- 
cles was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  use  the  pulleys,  before  the  complete  re- 
duction of  the  fracture  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

WOUND    OF   THE    FOREHEAD,  WITH    UEPIIES- 
SION    OF    THE    FRONTAL    SINUS. 

Mary  Downara,  a  girl  of  about  15  years 
of  age,  stated,  that  she  received  a  kick  from 
a  horse  upon  her  forehead,  which  knocked 
lier  down  and  rendered  her  insensible.  A 
surgeon  at  ^Voolwich,  at  which  place  the 
accident  occurred,  was  sent  for,  who  bled 
lier,  dressed  tiie  wound,  and  sent  her  to  the 
Hospital.  When  admitted,  she  was  per- 
fectlj'  sensible,  but  complained  of  much 
pain  in  the  head.  Un  examination,  there 
was  found  to  be  a  considerable  wound  oi 
the  integuments  and  perinipum,  and  a  de- 
pression also  of  the  frontal  sinus.  The 
wound,  which  was  directly  over  the  left  eye, 
was  lightly  dressed,  and  the  patient  placed  in 
bed.  A  dose  of  house  medicine  was  admi- 
nistered. 

Shortly  after  her  admission,  considerable 
inflammation  and  swelling  supervened,  in- 
volving the  left  side  of  the  face  and  fore- 
head, and  she  had  a  great  deal  of  fever. 
Leeches  and  bleeding  from  the  arm  were 
had  recourse  to,  and  febrifuge  medicines 
were  administered,  with  a  strictly  spare 
diet,  and  under  this  plan  of  treatment  the 
inflammation  has  been  subdued.  The  wound 
has  been  brought  into  a  healing  condition, 
and  the  patient  is  now  getting  well. 


GLASGOW  ROYAL  LXFIRMARV. 


MORE    BLUNDERS. 

On  Wednesday  last  (July  23,)  a  stout 
robust  young  man,  about  20  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  by  Dr.  INlaclachlan,  with  a 
swelling,  situated  on  the  right  side  of  lumbar 
veitebr;e.  The  patient  came  merely  for  ad- 
vice ;  but  the  surgeon,  not  beinjj  satisfied 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  the  man  was 
sent  up  to  the  operating  theatre,  where  lie 
was  again  examined.  Still  being  undeter- 
mined, a  small  incision  was  made  through 
the  skin  and  cellular  substance  to  the  extent 
of  about  an  inch,  so  as  to  expose  what  Dr. 
Maclachlan  thought  a_/at(!//ii»!our.  Without 
consulting  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  operation.  I'he  usual  inci- 
sions were  madv',  and  the  flaps  dissected  to  a 
considerable  extent.  I  am  afraid  that  now, 
however,  the  operator  found  the  base  of  the 
tumour  more  extended  than  he  anticipated; 
for  in  order  to  enable  him,  ap])arRntly,  to 
get  liold  of  a  portion  of  the  tumour,  by 
which,  he  could  the  more  easily  detach  it 
from  its  connections,  the  knife  was  carried 
with  its  edge  towards  the  ribs,  and  out 
rushed  a  stream  of  purulent  matter. 

It  is  needless  to  state  what  followed. 
Straps  and  a  bandage  were  hastily  applied, 
and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  There  has 
since  been  no  urgent  sjmptom. 

As  yet,  ]^r.  ]\iaclachlan  has  made  no  ex- 
planation to  the  pupils,  saving  a  few  hur- 
ried, indistinct  words  after  the  operation, 
which  I  did  not  hear. 

I  was  not  with  the  surgeon  in  the  waiting- 
room  when  he  first  saw  the  patient,  nor 
have  I  heard  any  account  the  man  gave  of 
his  disease,  on  which  I  can  place  reliance  ; 
so  tliat,  I  can  say  nothing  as  tn  the  diagnosis 
Dr.  IMaelaclilau  might  have  formed  from 
the  description  of  previous  symptoms.  I 
liad  always  conceived,  that  in  a  case  such 
as  this,  where,  perhaps,  the  feeling  of  fluc- 
tuation was  indistinct,  it  would  be  a  safe 
practice,  though  sometimes  it  might  cause 
a  little  unnecessa'^y  pain  to  the  patient,  to 
thrust  a  lancet  into  the  swelling,  so  as  to 
be  perfectly  certain  of  its  nature,  before 
giving  any  decided  opinion,  or  jiroceeding 
to  an  unnecessary  and  formidable  opera- 
tion. This  case,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  ope- 
rate on  many  of  the  ]mpils,  and  mj'self 
among  tlie  rest,  as  a  salutary  caution. 

The  case  taken  notice  of  in  your  .fournal 
for  the  I9th  July,  as  occurring  here,  and 
operated  on  for  hernia,  when  there  was 
only  a  collection  of  water  in  the  spermatic 
chord,  terminated  fatallj'  on  the  4th  July, 
ten  days  after  the  operation.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  intestines  were  found  much 
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distended  with  flatus,  and  nbout  a  pint  of 
fluid  eti'used  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  peritoneum  was  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  the  spermatic  chord  from  the  testicle  to 
the  inner  ring  was  much  Jiardened  and  eu- 
Ir  ged  to  three  times  its  natural  size. 
There  was  an  abscess  within  its  sheath, 
containing;  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus. 
In  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest  there  was 
about  l:^oz.  of  ])uruleut  fluid.  The  lung 
was  covered  with  a  thick,  layer  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph. 

I  must  state,  that  in  the  report  of  the 
case,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Tniirniary, 
it  is  said  the  child  had  no  stool  for  eight 
days,  saving  one  immediately  previous  to 
the  operation,  from  a  clyster,  and  which 
was  very  coinoiis.  Allowing  this  to  be  true, 
it  still  forms  no  excuse  for  the  surgeon,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  what  iMr.  Cooper  has 
put  down,  as  occurring  during  the  pro<;ress 
of  the  symptoms  of  a  strangulated  hernia. 
"  A  clyster  will  sometimes  bring  away  a 
]»ortion  of  feculent  matter,  but  the  (juan- 
tity  will  be  extremely  small." — Surgical 
Dictionaru — Article,  Hernia. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  re- 
garding this  unfortunate  case,  which  I  must 
mention.  In  the  case-hook  it  is  said,  that 
the  mother  described  the  swelling  as  having 
begun  three  months  before,  since  which  it 
had  gradually  increased.  Is  this  not  one 
of  the  very  symptoms  which  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  diseases'! 

OBSliRVER. 

Saturday,  July  26,  1028. 


ROYAL    INFIRMARY, 

rillENIX    PARK,    DL'BLIN. 


OPERATION    or    TYING    THE    RIGHT    COMMON 
ILIAC     ARTERY. 

The  patient,  a  soldier,  had  bad  an  ingui- 
nal aneurism  for  some  time  in  the  right 
groin  ;  the  tumour  was  rather  oval  in  shape, 
the  long  diameter  being  nearly  correspon- 
dent witii  Poupart's  ligament,  above  which 
it  extended  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  in 
a  direction  towards  the  navel ;  the  lengrb 
of  it,  about  five  inches  and  a  half;  its 
breadth  between  four  and  live  inches,  evi- 
dently extending  a  considerable  way  along 
the  line  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  Pul- 
sation could  be  feit  in  every  part  of  this 
large  swelling,  but  towards  the  upper  and 
interior  edge,  the  peculiar  aneurismal  thrill, 
indicative  of  the  gush  of  blood  into  tlie  sac, 
was  particularly  apparent.  The  patient,  a 
voung  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
a  .strong  frame,  good  constitution,  and,  ex- 


cepting   only     the     aneurism,    apparently 
healtliy. 

The  Surgeon-General  (Mr.  Crarapton) 
dttterniiued  on  making  an  eltbrt  to  save  this 
poor  fellow,  by  tying  the  common  iliac 
artery,  and  the  operation  was  ]ierformed  by 
him  this  day.  He  commenced  by  an  inci- 
sion nearly  seven  inches  long,  commencing 
at  the  last  rib,  and  carried  below  and  ante- 
lior  to  the  autciior-superior  spinon.s  process 
of  the  ilium,  its  shape  semicircular,  tlie  con- 
cavity of  the  semicircle  being  towards  the 
navel  ;  this  was  still  carried  ceeper  through 
the  muscles  and  fascia,  until  the  peritoneum 
was  exposed,  when  the  knife  was  laid  aside, 
and  nearly  the  entire  remainder  of  the  ope- 
ration finished  by  detaching  the  peritoneum 
from  the  iliac  fascia,  slowly  and  cautiously, 
with  the  finger.  In  this  way  the  ureter  was 
pushed  forwards  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  common  iliac  came  distinctly 
into  view,  with  the  great  vein  lying  behind 
it.  The  thin  fascia  that  covers  these  ves- 
sels was  then  detached  by  tlie  finger  only, 
and  a  thin  silver  aneurism  needle,  carrying 
a  ligature  of  catgut,  passed  from  above 
downwards  behind  the  artery,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ligature  being  seized  and 
drawn  oi:t  with  a  tbrci'ps,  the  ves.sel  was 
firmly  tied  ;  one  end  of  the  ligature  was  cut 
ott'  close  to  the  knot,  and  the  other  left 
hanging  from  the  wound. 

At  the  instant  the  vessel  was  tied,  all 
pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes  its  size  became  sen- 
sibly diminished  ;  the  wound  was  closed  by 
straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  cloths,  dip- 
ped in  spirit  and  water,  applied  over  the 
surface.  The  patient  seemed  to  suffer  but 
little  during  the  operation,  which  he  bore 
with  great  firmness,  and,  when  finished,  he 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  no  pain,  ex- 
cept from  the  soreness  of  the  wound. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  firstauthenticated 
instance  of  the  trunk  of  the  common  iliac 
artery  being  tied  by  any  European  surgeon, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance,  first,  as  it 
praves,  not  only  the  feasibility  of  perform- 
ing this  operation,  but  its  comparative 
facility.  There  appeared  to  be  no  difficulty 
either  in  geting  down  upon  the  vessel  or 
in  securing  it,  and  the  whole  was  completed 
in  twenty-two  minutes.  And,  secondly, 
this  operation  is  of  immense  consequence 
to  the  profession,  because,  being  performed 
in  a  public  institution,  and  iu  presence  of 
almost  all  the  eminent  surgeons  in  this  me- 
tropolis, no  doubt,  whatever,  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  fact  ;  and  it  adds  a  most  in- 
teresting case  to  the  number  of  those  already 
on  record,  showing  what  can  be  accom- 
plislied  by  the  scientific  and  enterprising 
surgeon. 
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ROYAL  NAVAL  HOSPITAL, 
PLYMOUTH. 

RUPTdRE      OF      THE    COLON      FnOM      UIXEUA- 

TION EXTRAVASATION     OK     THE     FtTCAL 

CONTENTS. 

To  the  Eclitpv  of  Tnv.  Lancet. 

Sir, — 'i  lie  tollowing  is  a  case  of  fatal 
enteritis,  arisiiit;  fiom  tlie  escape  of  the 
contt'iits  of  the  intestines,  by  ulcerated  aper- 
tures, into  tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
ahliough  I  iun  aware  that  such  an  occur- 
rence is  not  unprecedented,  yet  as  it  is  not 
often  met  with,  1  hope  yon  will  consider  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  liberal  publica- 
tion. 

1  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Mein,  Assist.  Surg.  R.  N. 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth, 
14th  July,liis;8. 

H.  M.  Ship,  Genoa,  at  sea, 
November,  18JT. 

Cask  — Mr.  Nev,-berry,  assistant-master, 
aet.  2'i,  of  an  unhealthy  aspect,  complained 
on  the  25th  November,  IfJ'JT",  of  cough  and 
dyspnosa,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  but 
little  or  no  jiain  of  chest,  a  foul  tongue,  and 
constipated  belly,  A  saline  aperient  was 
prescribed. 

Nov.  26.  Has  pain  of  chest,  and  a  hard 
and  quick  pulse  ;  bowels  have  been  once 
opened.  Venesection  to  40  ounces,  (blood 
not  buffed.)     Haust.  sudorific,  h.  s. 

28.  Pain  of  chest  and  dyspnoea  are  re- 
lieved ;  but  complains  of  grijung  pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  is  constipated.  Repeiatur 
purg.  salin. 

Dec.  1.  Has  been  better  since  the  ?8th 
ult. ;  but  to-day  has  a  return  of  the  pain  of 
chest ;  is  very  weak.  Repetatur  venesec- 
tio,  ad  3X. 

2.  Has  not  been  relieved  by  the  bleeding. 
Antimonials  occasionally. 

.">.  Complains  of  abdominal  pain,  particu- 
larly in  the  right  iliac  region  ;  but  it  recedes 
and  returns  again  at  intervals,  and  it  is 
scarcely  increased  by  pressure  ;  has  had  one 
motion  since  yesterday.  No  sickness  nor 
vomiting. 

01.    ricini,  ^j.  statim  ;  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions la  the  abdomen. 

4.  Four  A.M.,  complains  of  excruciating 
pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  which  is  in- 
creased on  pressure;  ife  sick;  pulse  itlO, 
and  hard  ;  has  had  no  motion  since  the 
castor  oil. 

Venesectio  ad  ^kv.,  et 
Jiejiet,  0I,  ricini,  5). 


9,  A.M.  Has  had  one  watery  stool ;  was 
instantly  relieved  by  the  bleeding ;  Las 
little  pain  now,  but  the  countenance  is  sunk ; 
the  pulse  small,  weak,  and  intermitting, 
and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat. 

Enema  cuthart.  statim.  et  repetatur  post  horus 
(tnus  si  opus  sit. 

One,  r.  M.  Moribund.;  two,  p.m.,  the 
patient  said  he  fell  a  desire  to  go  to  stool, 
and  after  making  a  slight  exertion,  almost 
immediately  expired. 

Sectio  Cadaveris,  twelve  hours  after  death. 

Abdomen. — The  peritoneum  lining  the  in- 
testine  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  bore 
marks  of  great  inflammation  ;  a  few  ounces 
of  a  thin  fluid,  like  serum,  mixed  with  white 
flakes,  were  found  diflused  amongst  the  small 
intestines,  and  ^larticularly  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  On  examining  tiie  inner  surtace  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  rlie  ileum  was  found 
studded  with  numerous  ulcers,  having  evert- 
ed edges,  and  varying  from  a  (juarterofan 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tlie  caput 
coli  was  a  mass  of  ulcers,  several  of 
which  had  apertu;es  in  their  middle,  and 
from  these  a})ertures  it  appeared  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  had  escajied  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  excited  the  inflam- 
mation which  ensued.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  much  enlarged;  several  in- 
flamed spots  on  the  internal  surface  of  tlie 
stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum;  liver 
large,  but  not  indurated. 

Chest. — 'i'he  lungs  a]ipeared  to  have  been 
in  an  incipient  state  of  inflammation  ;  heart 
healthy. 

Head. —  The  dura  mater  adhered  verv 
flrnily  to  the  cranium,  and  between  tliac 
coat  and  the  arachnoides  was  a  slight  effu- 
sion of  serum.  The  brain  itself  did  not 
present  any  morbid  appearances. 


LINGULAR    CASE    OF    INVERTKI)    VISinx. 

Dr.  Goodman  relates,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  an  instance  of 
a  boy  seven  years  of  age,  to  whom  every 
object  appeared  inverted.  When  his  father, 
who  was  a  distinguished  artist,  began  to 
give  him  lessons  in  drawing,  lie  was  very 
much  surjirised  to  find,  that  whatever  object 
he  attempted. to  delineate,  he  uniformly  in- 
verted ;  if  ordered  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 
candle  and  candlestick  set  before  him,  he 
invariably  drew  it  with  the  base  repre- 
sented in  the  air,  and  the  flame  downwards. 
If  it  were  a  chair  or  table  he  was  set  to 
coj.y,  the  same  result  was  the  consequence  ; 
the  feet  were  represented  in  the  air,  and 
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the  upper  part  of  the  object,  whatever  it 
laight  be,  was  turned  to  the  ground.  His 
father,  perplexed  at  what  he  considered  the 
perverseness  of  the  bov,  threatened,  and 
even  did  punish  hiui  for  liis  supposed  folly. 
Wlien  questioned  on  the  subject,  the  youtli 
stated  that  he  drew  the  objects  exactly  as 
he  saw  them  ;  and  as  his  drawings  were,  in 
other  respects,  quite  accurate,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  statement.  Wlienever 
tlie  object  was  inverted,  previous  to  his 
drawing  it,  the  drawing  was  made  to  repre- 
sent it  in  its  proper  position  ;  showing  that 
tlie  sensations  he  received  from  tlie  eye, 
were  exactly  correspondent  witli  the  in- 
verted pictures  formed  upon  the  retina. 
Tiiis  condition  of  liis  vision  was  observed  to 
continue  for  more  than  a  year,  when  his 
case  gradually  ceased  to  attract  attention, 
which  was,  when  he  was  eight  years  old  ; 
since  that  time,  he  has  imperceptibly  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  seeing  things  in  their 
actual  position. 

On  this  case,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
.Journal  of  Science  remarks,  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate the  facts  were  not  more  closely 
examined,  and  their  number  multiplied. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary,  lie  says, 
in  the  inverted  position  of  the  boy's  draw- 
ing, correspondin'T  with  the  inverted  figure 
of  the  object  formed  upon  the  retina  ;  the 
extraordinary  fact  is  that,  of  the  objects  ex- 
ternal to  the  eye,  some  seemed  to  the  lad  in 
the  right  position,  and  others  inverted  ;  for, 
from  the  description,  it  would  appear  that  the 
boy  saw  the  uprig-lit  object  to  be  drawn,  and 
the  inverted  drawing  of  it,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Query,  what  would  he  have  done,  if  he 
had  been  told  to  make  adrawing  of  his  draw- 
ing '!  that  is,  to  cop3^  his  own  drawing.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  statement  can  be 
true  is,  that  tlie  boy  saw  objects,  erect  or 
inverted,  according  as  they  were  further 
from,  or  nearer  to  the  eye.  'I'he  inverted 
drawing  should  have  been  carried  from  the 
eye  until  by  tlie  side  of  the  object,  and  then 
the  effect  on  the  lad  compared  ;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  that  passage,  it  seemed  to 
change  its  position,  so  as  to  become  in- 
verted, as  compared  to  the  original  object, 
then  the  distance  at  whicli  the  change 
took  ])lace,  would  have  been  the  spot  for 
some  interesting  experiments. 

ON      SINGLE      VISION,      AND     THE      UNION    01 
THE    OPTIC    NEnVES. 

Tliere  is  no  subject  which  has  more 
engaged  the  attention  of  philosophical  men, 
than  the  phenomenon  of  single  vision  with 
two  eyes.  I  low  does  it  happen  tiiat  man, 
being  provided  with  two  e^'es,  has,  never- 
theless, unity  of  vision'! 

Dr.  Wollaston  believes  that  the  faculty 
of  sinole  vision  is  attributable  to  a  semi- 


decussation of  the  optic  nerves ;  namely, 
that  the  contiguous  half  of  each  optic  nerve 
on  reaching  the  sella  turcica,  and  there 
uniting  with  its  i'ellow,  does  cross,  and  ulti- 
mately serve  to  furnisli  the  retina  to  the 
nasal  side  of  the  opposite  eye  ;  the  retina 
of  the  temporal  side  of  each  eye  being 
formed  by  tlie  expansion  of  half  of  the  cor- 
responding nerve.  This  distribution  of  the 
nerves  has  not  been  proved  by  anatomical 
demonstration  ;  but  Ur.  Wollaston  con- 
siders it  established  by  induction,  from  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  in  some  instances, 
which  he  relates.*  It  occurred  twice  to 
Dr.  Wollaston  himself,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  see  but  on  one  side  of  the  axis  of 
vision.  The  first  time,  the  left  side  of  each 
eye  was  affected,  and  he  saw  but  the  half  of 
a  man's  face,  or  of  any  object  he  looked  at. 
The  ad'ection  did  not  last  long ;  but  several 
years  afterwards,  the  same  phenomena 
occurred  with  the  right  eye.  'fwo  cases, 
of  a  similar  nature  are  also  recorded  by 
Dr.  Wollaston.  Desmoulins  t  mentions  a 
case  in  which  this  atfection  of  vision  oc- 
curred three  times ;  the  first  two  times, 
objects,  situated  to  the  right  of  the  axis  of 
vision,  were  invisible  ;  the  third  time,  ob- 
jects were  seen  on  the  right  only  of  this 
axis. 

JMr.  Twining  has  a  very  ingenious  paper 
on  the  foregoing  subject,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
and  JMiysical  Society  of  Calcutta  ;  and  he 
denies,  iu  toto,  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston's  premises  and  conclusions.  The 
following  anatomical  observations,  respect- 
ing tlie  structure  of  the  optic  nerves  and 
thalarai,  and  the  effects  of  disease  on  those 
parts,  he  thinks,  sufficiently  establish  the 
fact,  that  no  decussation,  or  semi-decus- 
sation  of  the  optic  nerves,  exists  in  the 
human  subject. 

Observation  1. — Mrs.  Scott  had  a  fungus 
of  the  left  eye,  for  which  the  eye  was  extir- 
pated. Several  months  afterwards,  the  pa- 
tient died ;  and,  on  dissection,  the  left 
optic  nerve  was  found  to  be  of  inky  black- 
ness, and  this  dark  colour  extended  back- 
wards from  the  orbit,  far  beyond  the  point 
where  the  nerves  join.  The  diseased  nerve, 
within  the  cranium,  was  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger,  and  the  corresponding  thalamus 
was  about  a  third  larger  than  the  opposite 
one,  but  of  natural  structure.  'I'he  dark 
colour  above  mentioned  was  confined  to  the 
!  left  side.  On  the  right  side,  the  optic 
nerve  was  of  its  natural  size  and  colour,  and 
was  merely  attached  to  the  black  diseased 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side  by  cellular  shreds, 


*  Philos.  Trans.  182-1. 

t  Vide  EUiotson's  Dlumenbach,  p.  261. 
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wliere  the  nerves  come  in  coniact  on  the 
sella  {nrcica. 

This  patient  had  never  ohserveil  any 
affection  of  the  eye,  until  two  years  before 
the  o])evation,  when  tlie  jnorbid  changes 
commenced  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  she  became  gradually  blind  of  the 
left  eye.* 

Obsermtini  -2. — Morgagni  states  that  Hil- 
danus  had  dissected  a  subject  that  had  been 
blind  of  one  eye,  and  he  found  the  corres- 
pondint;'  optic  nerve  wasted,  even  beyond 
tlie  usual  union  of  the  nerves  on  the  ;ie//u 
turcica. 

Observation'^. —  A  man  was  aftiicted  with 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  ;  he  was 
completely  blind  of  the  left  eye,  and  the  lids 
of  both  eyes  were  closed.  The  man  died,  and, 
on  dissection,  nn  ounce  of  coagulated  blood 
was  found  in  the  riy;ht  optic  tlialamus,  ex- 
tending into  the  lateral  ventricle.  Here 
■was  an  injury  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
optic  nerves,  producing  blindness  of  one 
eye,  not  half  blindness  of  both  eyes,  which 
it  might  be  expected  to  do,  if  the  semi- 
decussation of  the  optic  nerves  did  exist. — 
See  Sir  E.  Home's  Attempl  to  ascertain  the 
Functions  of  certain  Parts  of  the  Brain. 

Observation  4. — A  patient  was  affected 
•with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body. 
Dissection  discovered  erosion  of  the  right 
thalamus.  Hemiopia  not  noticed  in  tliis 
case. — See  M.  Jiuyle  on  Paralutic  Affcclions  of 
the  same  side  of  the  Budif,  with  Ori^anic  Lesions. 

Observation  3. — A  patient  had  hemiplegia 
of  the  right  side,  and  lived  four  years  after 
the  first  attack.  On  dissection,  an  effusion 
of  blood  was  found  in  the  right  thalamus. 
Hemiopia  not  observed  in  this  case. 

Rostan  mentions  in  his  work,  Sur  le 
Ramollissement  du  Cerveaa,  that  tiie  disease, 
■when  deeply  seated,  most  frequently  affects 
the  corpora  striata  and  thalamus  of  tlie  right 
side.  He  states  that  imperfection  of  sight 
and  blindness  are  frequent  symptoms  in 
that  disease,  and  sometimes  one  pupil  is 
more  dilated  than  the  other. 

Observation  6. — Cx'salpinus  sa^-s, "  repertus 
est  aliquando  in  anatorae,  alter  ex  nervis 
visoriis  attenuatus,  alter  plciius  ;  visns  autem 
erat  imbecillis  in  oculo  ad  tjuem  nervus  ex- 
tenuatus  ferebatur." 

Observation  7. — Vesalius  relates  the  dis- 
section of  the  brain  and  optic  nerves  of  a 
woman,  who  Iiad,  from  a  very  early  age, 
been  blind  of  the  right  eye,  the  left  eye 
being  perfectly  sound.  T!ie  whole  of  the 
right  nerve  was  attenuated  in  this  case, 
whilst  the  left  was  sound. 

Observation  8. — Morgagni  states  that  Ve- 
salius had  observed  the  optic  nerves  to  re- 
main separate  throughout  their  whole  course, 

*  Burn's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck, 


in   a   man    who     had   alwa^'S    very    strong 
sight. 

Observation  9. — Mr.  Cliesel^len  relates  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  wlio  had  strabismus, 
with  double  vision,  produced  by  a  blow  on 
llie  head.  By  degrees,  the  most  familiar 
objects  came  to  appear  single  again,  and  in 
time  all  objects  did  so,  -without  any  amend- 
ment of  tiie  distortion.  This  fact  shows, 
tliat  points  of  the  retina,  not  originally 
endowed  with  tlie  joint  possession  of  tiie 
correspondence  supposed  to  depend  on  pe- 
culiar distribution  of  the  optic  nerves  in  the 
retinas,  may,  by  habit,  accpiire  that  corres- 
pondence. 

Such  are  the  evidences  from  morbid 
anatomy  adduced  by  Mr.  Twining,  as  sub- 
versive of  the  doctrine  held  by  Dr.  Wol- 
lastou,  whilst,  for  further  refutation,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  labours  of  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Wen- 
zel,  Reii,  and  Ilaller,  who,  although  they 
dissected  and  studied  the  structure  of  the 
brain  with  great  assiduity,  failed  in  demon- 
strating a  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

It  appears  from  an  extract  given  by  Mr. 
Twining,  from  Harris's  Posthumous  J'rt  a- 
tise  on  Optics,  published  in  17  7  3,  that  the 
sentiments  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  single 
vision,  v:ere  precisely  in  accordance  witli 
tliose  advanced  by  Dr.  WoUaston;  and 
that,  in  some  points,  there  is  almost  a  ver- 
bal accordance  between  the  opinions  of 
these  great  men. 


rOIlMATION    OF    SKIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet, 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  Number  for  the 
'jth  of  this  month,  some  remarks  on  the 
formation  of  new  skin,  opposed  to  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  opinion  on  that  subject,  viz., 
"  that  the  centre  of  a  sore  has  not  the 
power  of  forming  new  skin  ;"  1  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention,  that  in  two  cases, 
lately  under  my  care,  ■where  sloughing  to 
some  extent  occurred  in  consequence  of  in- 
jury caused  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
I  observed  new^  skin  formed  in  patches,  as 
your  reporter  justly  remarks,  resembling 
little  islands  in  the  centres  of  the  sores, 
whicli,  increasing  in  size,  at  last  united  with 
each  other.  They  ■were  quite  independent 
of  the  surrounding  old  skin,  and  "  the  ori- 
ginal cutis  had  been  completely  destroyed." 


Yours, 


Hastings. 


W.  B.  D. 
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THE    APOTHECARIES     ACT. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, —  I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling 
you  with  a  few  lines,  wliicli,  I  trust,  jou 
will  not  deem  too   intrusive  from  a  voung 


tliey  have  found  him  fit  to  distinguish 
orange  peel  from  saffron,  and  has,  "  sans 
fuute,"  construed  one  of  their  dog-Latia 
presciiptions ;  I  say  any  man  thus  sanc- 
tioned may,  (let  him  be  otlierwise  ever 
so  ignorant,)  with  impunity,  act  in  every 
degree  as  a  surgeon,  whose  profession  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world, 
and  one  whicli  requires  and  deserves   tlie 


tyro,  who  is  anxiously  looking  forward  j  greatest  attention  and  study,  it  may  seem 
for  the  next  return  of  that  season  of  the  j  severe  to  ascribe  this  palpable  incongruity 
year,   esteemed   by    "the  elect"   the  only  '  of  regulation,  to  any  mercenary  view  on  the 


lavourable  time  for  tlie  acquirement  of  sur- 
gical knowledge,  &c.,  w!ien  1  intend  to 
commence  hospital  study,  with  a  view  of 
endeavouring,  in  due  rotation,  to  quality 
myself  as  a  "  general  practitioner;"  conse- 
quently, I  mean  to  exert  my  best  abilities 
to   procure    a   college   diploma,    but. 


part  of  the  Company  ;  but  I  confess  I  am 
very  suspicious,  and  if  it  really  is  by  way  of 
feeding  their  insatiate  cupidity,  under  the 
mask  of  care,  lest  tlie  sublime  mysteries  of 
the  apothecaries,  e.  i.  preparers  and  venders 
of  drugs,  be  misused  in  the  bands  of  those 
who  are  not  examined  by  them.    Could  they 


attendant,"  1  am  anxious  to  learn  from  some  i  not  with  much  greater  propriety,  consist 
of  those  most  competent  to  inform  me,  {ency,  and  honesty,  satisfy  their  rapacious 
why,  in  addition  to  the  credential,  I  shall  |  desires,  by  levying  contributions  on  that  vast 
be  compelled  to  take  another  from  the  ,  and  respectable  class,  who  call  thems-lves 
Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries?     I   cliemists  and  druggists,    but   who   are,   in 


am  quite  inquisitive  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  ever,  or  is  now,  by  these  woishipful 
gentlemen,  supposed  that  members  of  the 
far-famed  Ko^'al  College  of  Surgeons,  (par- 
ticularly under  their  late  regulations,)  were, 
or  are  incompetent,  to  prepare  such  medi- 
cines as  the\^  prescribe  ]  Can  tliey  for 
a  moment  imagine,  tliat  an  individual  is 
equal  to  practise,  as  a  surgeon,  and  yet 
not  know  how  to  com[)ound  what  he 
wishes  to  administer  to  his  patient  ?  such 
presumptions  are  absurd  !  Then  wliy  should 
it  be  made  imperative,  that  members  of  the 
College  (wishing  to  mix  the  drugs  they  find 
it  necessary  to  prescribe)  shall  obtain  di- 
plomas from  a})othecaries  ■?  and  that  they 
shall,yiwa  second  time,  descend  to  an  inferior 
body,  to  be  examined  as  to  their  fitness. 
We  are  told  by  these  nght  worthy  and 
modest  gentry,  that,  forsooth,  tlieir  only 
view  is  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  ignorant  and  unskilful  persons  ; 
pray,  do  they  include  ihe  members  of  the 
College  among  tlie  number  of  unskilful  and 
ignorant  ?  if  not,  why  is  there  not  a  clause, 
relieving  such  members  from  tlie  honour 
and  expense  (if  their  jurisdiction?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  uiiphty  strange,  that  there  are 
hundreds  practising  as  surgeons  unmolested 
with  only  apothecaries'  diplomas,  and  yet 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  (just  folks, 
truly  !)  do  not  permit  a  regularly  bred  sur- 
geon to  prepare  his  own  metlicines  without 
tlieir  authority!  tluis  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  catechetical 
farce  under  the  stipeiintendence  of  a  parcel 
of  drug-dealers,  before  he  is  allowed  to  be 
accomplished  in  tlieir  art  and  mystery,  of 
making  up  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
while  any  person  with  a  testimonial  from 
these  said  drug  dealers,  selling  forth  that 


reality,  practical  apothecaries,  let  them  be 
compelled  to  buy  their  apotliecary's  parch- 
ment, rzof  that  it  is  necessary,  but  to  enable 
apothecaries  to  allow  their  superiors  to  pass 
toll-free,  without  decreasing  the  Company's 
revenue. 

Should  you,  Mr.  Editor,  be  likewise 
of  opinion,  that  members  of  the  College 
ought  to  pass  scot-free,  I,  in  common 
with  a  multitude  of  brethren,  invoke  your 
aid  in  overturning  their  authority,  as  far  as 
it  affects  such  members.  We  appeal  to  you  as 
one  who  has  taken  up  the  gauntlet,  with  a 
promise  of  ever  combatting  to  abolish  the 
gross  abuses  that  exist  in  our  profession,  as 
one  xvho  haidonc  much  for  the  profession,  and 
as  one  whose  powerful  weapon,  guided  as  it 
is  by  talent  and  indejiendence,  cannot  fail  in 
making  a  useful  impression  on  those  un- 
happy persons  who,  for  private  purposes, 
obstruct  the  general  good. 

Soliciting  that  your  usual  urbanity  may 
be  extended  towards  me, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Yours,  &c., 

Subscriber  F, 
June  5,  1328. 


ABERDEEN    DIPLOMAS. 


To  the  Editor  nf  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — From  several  articles  in  your  Num- 
bers for  last  month,  it  appears  that  you  are 
not  yet  accjuainted  with  the  "  Regulations 
respecting  Medical  Degrees  "  now  in  force 
at  Aberdeen,  which  have  been  acted  upon 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  by 
the  universities  there.  The  censures  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  thera  are,  at  the 
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present  doj',  not  deserved  ;  and  I  humbly 
tliink,  that  those  gentlemen  who  mav  tal.e 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations at  Aberdeen,  have  iin  equal  claim  to 
the  title  of  "  llemdar  Physicians,"  \vith  their 
brethren  of  F>diiiburgh  and  Glasgow.  Tlial 
the  members  of  the  ])roft'Ssion  may  judge 
for  themselves,  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  regu- 
lations, and  trust  to  your  well-known  im- 
partiality for  their  insertion. 

"  Marisrhal  CtMeoe  and  University. — Regula- 
tions respecting  Medical  Degrees. 

"  1.  Every  person  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  RI.D.,  shall, 
1st.,  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
possessing  a  good  character,  and  of  liis 
Laving  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  ;  and,  'Jdly,  shall  lay  before  the  Sena- 
tus  Acaderaicus  certificates  of  his  having 
obtained  the  degree  of  A.IM.  in  this,  or 
some  other  university,  after  the  usual  ex- 
aminations* of  his  having  attended  courses 
of  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Chemis- 
try, Materia  Medica,  Theory  of  Physic, 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  Botany,  in  this  or 
some  other  university,  or  celebrated  school, 
under  professors  or  teachers  of  reputation, 
and  of  his  having  attended,  for  three  or  more 
years,  a  medical  hospital  containing  the 
average  number  of,  at  least,  eighty  patients. 

"  2.  After  the  Senatus  Academicus  shall 
have  been  fully  satisfied  on  the  above  pre- 
liminary points,  tlie  applicant  shall  be  re- 
ceived as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  shall  be  required  to  appear  before 
the  University,  at  one  of  their  stated  terms 
for  granting  such  decrees,  and  in  their  pre- 
sence be  examined  by  the  medical  and  other 
professors,  on  the  different  branches  of  medi- 
cal science,  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
(iiid  Latin  languages,  and  on  such  other  branches 
of  literature  as  they  shall  see  proper.  If  fully 
satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didate, the  university  shall  confer  on  him 
the  degree  which  be  solicits. 

"  By  order  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
"  John  Cruicksuank,  Secretary." 

On  no  other  terms  than  the  above  can  the 
degree  of  IM.D.  now  be  conferred  by  the 
universities  of  Aberdeen;  and  I  question 
whether,  on  comparing  the  regulations  of 
the  diti'erent  Scottish  universities,  impartial 
persons  will  discover  any  difference  of  im- 
poitance  amongst  them,  which  is  not  in 
favour  of  those  of  Aberdeen.  They  have 
been  much  conjmended  by  Dr.  Thomson  of 


*  "  As  this  requisition,  resjjecting  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  might  prove  injurious  to 
some  medical  students,  whose  education  is 
now  in  progress,  were  it  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately, it  is  resolved  that  it  shall  not 
come  into  full  force  till  the  year  lOjt)." 


Edinburgh,  the  most  learned  physician  that 
city  can  boast  of,  in  his  "  Hints,  &c.,  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Preliminary  J'Mu- 
catiou,  &C.&C.,  of  the  Medical  Graduates 
of  tlie  Scottish  Universities,  submitted  to 
the  consideration  oflheUoyal  (;ommission," 
and  I  humbly  think  that  those  who  may- 
graduate  at  Aberdeen,  are  quite  as  "  Regu- 
lar Physicians"  as  their  brethren  of  Glasgow, 
from  whom  much  the  same  medical  educa- 
tion is  required,  and  a  six  months'  residence 
there,  which  need  not  be  more  than  nomi- 
nal residence,  unless  the  candidate  chooses. 
Sincerely  joining  you,  in  wishing  for  a 
thorough  medical  reform,  and  wishing  your 
Journal  that  success  it  so  eminently  merits, 
I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Country  Reader,  and 

Admxrer  of  Fair  Plav. 

June  16,  1828. 

P.  S. — The  fees  for  an  M.D.'s  diploma  at 
ALL  the  Scottish  universities  is  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  not  fifteen,  as  frequently  has 
been  stated. 


SINGULAR    CASE    IN    MIDWIFERV, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  beg-  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing case  for  the  benefit  of  your  physiological 
and  obstetric  readers.  The  antiputresceut 
and  quiescent  powers  of  nature  under  these 
circumstances  are  known  common  enough  ; 
but,  I  believe,  the  illustratiousof  the  facts 
are  rare. 

T  attended,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  accouch- 
mentof  alady  :  in  the  progress  of  labour,  a 
singular  body,  the  nature  of  which  I  could 
not  ascertain,  prevented  for  a  time  the 
descent  of  the  head  through  the  brim  ;  by 
the  assistance  of  the  finger,  I  was,  however, 
enabled  to  get  it  down,  and  the  pain  con- 
tinuing, I,  in  a  short  time,  delivered  her  of 
a  good-sized  and  perfect  female  child, /it  its 
full  period  of  gestation.  The  secundines 
denuded  soon  after,  and  were  removed ; 
when,  on  examining  the  placenta,  I  dis- 
covered the  obstacle  to  have  been  a  dead 
fajtus,  of  from  tlire^  ,to  four  months  growth. 
It  was  invested  with  its  membranes,  which 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  liq.  amiiii. 

The  head  appears  to  have  been  much 
pressed  against  the  promontory  of  the  sa- 
crum, but,  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  perfect. 

This  lady  must  have  had  the  usual  twia 
conceptions,  one  of  which  dying  about  the 
period  of  quickening,  the  uterus  has  gone 
on  vi-ith  its  duty  to  the  living  foetus,  pre- 
serving from  putrescence,  but  regardless  of 
the  dead  one. 

F.  BuLLiN,  Surgeon,  Sec. 
63,  Fleet  Market,  July  ^3,  182B. 
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rURPURA  H.5;M0RRHAGICA.— MALARIA.. 


CASE    OF    PUnrURA     HXMOURHAGICA. 

By  Dr.  T.  Woodforde,  Taunton. 

J.  S.,  ajtat.  30,  June  10,  has  had  almost 
constant  epistaxis  from  tlie  right  nostril 
since  Ihe.'ith  instant.  The  blood  sometimes 
flows  in  a  profuse  degree,  at  others  slightly, 
or  in  an  oozing  form,  as  at  the  present 
time ;  supposed  in  the  aggregate  to  have 
amounted  to  four  or  five  pounds.  Through- 
out tlie  inferior  extremities,  there  are  nu- 
merous petechiae,  vibices,  and  ecchymoses 
of  a  very  dark  colour.  In  the  left  arm  there 
is  a  considerable  ecchymosis,  ■which  is  said 
to  have  followed  a  slight  contusion.  Pulse 
100,  full,  and  rather  hard.  Skin  hot;  tongue 
furred  in  tlie  middle,  moist  at  the  edges  ; 
little  thirst.  Saliva  tinged  with  blood,  and 
often  rejected.     No  stool  for  two  days. 

This  complaint  appeared  suddenly,  and 
when  in  apparent  good  health,  but  super- 
rened  quickly  on  having  taken  active  exer- 
cise on  w-alking  ;  is  accustomed  to  mode- 
rate exertion  in  the  open  air,  and  lives 
temperately.  Was  bled  about  eight  hours 
since  to  the  quantity  of  Ki  ounces;  tlic 
blood  had  a  firm  crassamentura,  but  no  size  ; 
says,  that  previously  to  the  present  attack, 
he  was  subject  to  great  sleepiness,  and  that 
his  breath  was  very  oftensive. 

flIUtatur  slatim  sanguis  t  brachio  ad  ^xij. 
R  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.v. 

Cimfectio  aenn.  gr.  j.  ;  ut  fiat  pilula  illico 
sumenda,    et  horis    duabus    postea, 
sumat. 
Inf'us.  senn.  5JSS. 

Magnes.  sulph.   gss.,  et   repetatur  horis 
4tis  donee  alvum  moveat. 

11,  4p.^i.  Epistaxis  has  ceased;  the  pe- 
techiae, vibices,  &c.,  are  become  of  a  paler 
colour  ;  the  skin  in  some  parts  is  now  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  Pulse  74;  skin  cool;  four 
copious,  dark,  and  fcetid  stools  from  the 
first  dose  of  the  opening  medicines.  Tongue 
still  furred,  but  quite  moist.  Blood  last 
taken  is  sizy  on  several  parts  of  its  surface, 
but  has  not  uniformly  such  an  appearance. 
Only  gruel,  with  occasionally  light  puddin^, 
have  been  taken  since  the  commencement  of 
this  illness.  He  is  now  permitted  a  table 
spoonful  of  port  wine,  diluted  with  orange 
juice  and  water,  every  four  hours  ;  also  beef 
tea,  and  soft  boiled  eggs. 

]^  Snipk.  quimn.  gr.  i.  ter  die,  cum  haust. 
sequent. 

^'Jcid  sulph.  dil,  gutt.  XV. 
R  Pnlv.  scammon.  C.  gr.  viij. ; 
Hydrarg.  stibmnr,  gr.  iij. ; 
Mucilag.  acac.  gtt.  j.,  ut  fiat  massa  in 

pil.  iij.  dividenda  et  sumantur  eras 

mane. 


13.  The'ecchymoses  in  the  arm  much  di- 
minished in  size,  and  of  a  paler  colour,  as 
are  also  those  on  the  inferior  extremities  ; 
all  the  parts  thus  affected  have  been  fre- 
quently sponged  with  tepid  vinegar  and 
water;  a  few  days  after  this  report  the  pa- 
tient was  convalescent. 

'J'he  above  case  of  purpura  ha^morrhagica 
strongly  corroborates  the  opinions  which 
the  late  Dr.  Parry  held  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  disease,  and  shows  in  a  very  clear  man- 
ner the  good  effects  resulting  from  an  active 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  pathology  of 
this  disease,  however,  is  still  involved  in 
much  obscurit}',  for  whilst  at  one  time  we 
meet  with  instances  threatening  to  run  their 
course  in  a  very  short  time,  if  not  con. 
trolled  by  decisive  measures,  at  another, 
examples  occur  characterised  by  signs  of 
the  utmost  debility  ;  were  a  practitioner, 
therefore,  to  adopt  indiscriminately  the 
depletive  measures  of  Parry,  or  the  tonic 
system  of  Willan,  he  would  find  himself 
egregiously  disappointed.  But  in  all  forms 
of  purpura,  whether  of  dj-namic  or  adynamic 
character,  we  shall  pretty  constantly  observe 
a  greater  or  less  derangement,  ia  the  func- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  denoted 
by  a  foul  tongue,  foetor  of  the  breath,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  costiveness  ;  and  hence  we 
shall  find  that  brisk  cathartics,  (and  of  these 
calomel  forms  the  best)  will  be  applicable, 
and  that  their  administration  will  be  neces- 
sary, even  in  the  worst  forms,  before  we 
have  recourse  to  tonics.  The  case  here 
narrated  will,  perhaps,  be  best  referred  to 
the  4th  order,  of  Dr.  Duncan,  or  that  de- 
pending on  "  increased  imjietus  of  the 
blood  rupturing  healthy  vessels." 

Taunton,  July  12. 


DR.  MACULLOCH. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Latccet. 

Dr.  Maculloch,  in  his  elaborate  work 
on  Malaria,  page  246,  says,  that  there  is  a 
valley  in  Cevlon,  where  "  that,  whenever 
the  lea  wind  blows  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cross  the  swamps  on  tlie  shore,  and  enter 
the  valley,  it  conducts  it  many  miles  inland, 
so  as  to  produce  the  fever  where,  at  all 
other  times,  it  is  unknown,  and  with  such 
decision  and  promptitude  as  to  have  at- 
tracted, long  since,  the  attention  of  the 
natives,  not  likely  to  be  extremely  observant 
on  such  subjects."  If  Dr.  iMaculloch  would 
be  so  good  as  to  state  his  authority  for  this 
remarkable  fact  in  your  excellent  periodical, 
he  will  greatly  oblige  more  than  one. 

Inquirer. 


[florrespondents  ia  our  next.] 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

DELIVERED    AT    GUy's    HOSPITAL,    BY 

DR.    BLUNDELL. 


Lecture  XXXIV. 

Of  Liiigeriiifi'  Parturidmi,  and  of  Lahours  xvlth 
Plurality  of  Children, 

Deliver  Y  commencing,  wliere  women  liave 
liad  a  large  family,  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  child  is  expelled  in  the  course 
of  one  or  two  hours,  or  a  shorter  period  ;  yet 
now  and  then,  even  wliere  the  pelvis  is  ca- 
pacious, and  the  softer  parts  fully  relaxed, 
parturition  may  be  [irolonged  for  many  hours 
or  days,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of 
pains  ;  and  it  is  this  prolonged  labour,  aris- 
ing, you  will  observe,  not  from  a  resistance 
of  the  softer  parts,  not  I'rom  a  deficiency  of 
room  in  the  pelvis,  but  from  a  want  of 
uterine  effort.  That  constitutes  what  is  de- 
nominated lingering;,  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  I  next  proceed. 

In  lingering  labour, — that  parturition  is 
begun,  we  know  by  the  usual  indications. 
For  davs,  perhaps,  previously,  the  abdomen 
lias  been  shrinking  in  its  bulk  ;  for  hours 
before  there  lias  !)een  a  discharge  of  mucus, 
tinged  with  blood,  forming  what  is  called 
the  show  ;  the  ordinary  pains  are  felt  too, 
thcugli  infrequently  and  feebly,  and,  when 
we  make  an  examination,  we  observe  that 
the  OS  uteri  is  gradually  dilating  ;  that  dur- 
ing the  pains  the  membranes  are  becoming 
tense  under  the  touch,  relaxing  when  the 
pain  ceases  ;  and  further,  if  the  liquor  amnii 
have  been  discharged,  we  find,  during  pain, 
that  the  head  bears  upon  the  finger,  receding 
when  the  pains  cease  ;  so  that,  by  consi- 
dering these  circumstances  in  combination, 
although  the  labour  be  advancing  very  lan- 
guidly, still  we  may  obtain  a  clear  proof 
that  the  process  is  begun.  In  lingering: 
labours,  generally,  unless  there  are  symp- 
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toras  of  danger,  the  less  you  interfere  the 
better,  for  a  meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad  ; 
and  if  the  protraction  of  the  delivery  be  the 
only  inconvenience  which  the  patient  suf- 
fers,  and    if  there  are   no   convulsions,  no 
floodings,  nor  well-marked  signs  of  collapse 
to  excite  alarm,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  the 
accoucheur  should  interfere  at  all  ;  nor  need 
the  patient  herself  be  exposed  to  much  in- 
convenience,  as    she   may  remain   in    her 
chamber,   or   come   down   to   a  well- aired 
drawing-room  ;  sitting,  standing,  walking, 
or  lying  a-bed,  according  as  her  inclination 
leads  ;    food  she   may  take  regularly  ;  and 
if,  under  tliese  lingering  pains,  she  gets  but 
little   rest,   you  may    give  her    an    opiate, 
so  tliatonce,  at  least,  in  the  four-and-twenty 
or  eiglit-and-forty  hours,  she  may  have  an 
undisturbed  sleep.     xMlhough,  however,  in 
I  lingering  labour  much  liel])  is  not  really  re- 
quired, it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the 
I  anxiety  of  the  patient,    and  the  solicitude 
I  of  lier  friends,  or,  perhaps,  the  convenience 
I  of  the  accoucheur  himself,  not  to  be  alto- 
I  gother  neglected,   render  it  desirable  that 
'  the  labour  should  be  accelerated  somewhat ; 
I  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  worth  our  while 
j  to   consider  what   milder    means    may    be 
I  employed  with   a   view   of  augmenting,  as 
I  far  as  may  be,  actions  of  the  uterus.     1  say, 
at  far  as  may  be,  for  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
happily,   is  not  much  under  our  controul, 
nor  can  it  always  be  stimulated  by  artificial 
]  means. 

!  Denman  somewhere  remarks,  that  lie 
i  reflects,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  on  various 
cases  in  wliicli  tlie  sedentary  posture  alone 
has  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  uterus  and 
superseding  the  need  of  obstetric  instru- 
ments ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  mere 
erection  of  the  body,  whether  in  sitting  or 
walking,  will  sometimes  have  the  effect  of 
powerfully  e.xciting  the  pains.  In  a  prac- 
tical view,  it  is  sutiicient  to  know  that  such 
is  the  effect  of  the  erect  posture,  although 
we  ma}'  not  be  able  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  this  effect  is  produced  ;  were  I  asked, 
however,  to  venture  an  opinion  here,  I 
should  reply,  that  the  excitement  may  be 
ascribed,  inpart,  to  the  bearing  of  the  fcetal 
head  upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  in 
part  to  the  movement  of  the  muscles  within 
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the  pelvis.  Wben,  therefore,  the  pains  are  | 
feeble,  it  is  not  unusual  to  direct  the  patient  | 
to  rise  and  walk  about.  Care,  however, 
must' be  taken  that  the  woman  be  not  fa- 
tigued by  walking  too  much,  for  if  she  have 
been  pacing  the  chamber  for  some  hours 
together,  3'ou  will  find,  by  a  little  calcula- 
tion, she  has  walked  several  miles,  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  admonish  you,  that 
a  walk  of  several  miles  is  very  unfit  for  a 
patient  during  parturition.  I  have  seen 
patients  moaning  in  their  pains,  so  weary 
with  excessive  exertion  of  this  kind,  that 
they  reminded  me  of  the  ambulatory  party 
that  Dante  tells  of, 

"  Che  giva  iniorno  assai  con  lenti  passi 
Piangendo   et   nel   sembiante    stanca    et 
viuta." 

By  saline,  or  other  stimulant  injections 
into  the  rectum,  the  uterine  efforts  may  some- 
times be  excited,  and  by  some  practitioners 
they  are  strongly  recommended.  To  women 
this  is  not  very  agreeable,  and  especially  to 
our  countrywomen,  who  are  not  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  using  purifying  injections  as  the 
ladies  of  the  Continent ;  nevertheless,  ic  is 
a  very  simple  mode  of  treatment,  and  may 
well  deserve  a  trial.  An  ounce  of  salts  may 
be  dissolved  in  five  or  six  ounces  of  senna 
tea,  to  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  means 
of  a  sj-ringe,  which  is  best  for  the  purpose, 
or  else  by  means  of  the  ordinary  bag  and 
pipe.  The  cases  which  are  the  best  adapted 
for  the  Ui5e  of  the  saline  clysters  are 
those  in  which  the  head  is  fairly  down 
among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  lying  in 
the  vagina  between  the  outlet  and  the  brim, 
and  where  there  is  merely  a  want  of  a  few 
forcing  pains  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled. By  means  of  cordials,  and  other 
stimulants,  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  ute- 
rine efforts  may  be  excited  ;  and,  on  this 
principle,  ale,  wine,  or  spirit  and  o))ium 
in  its  smaller  doses  ;  six  or  eight  drops  of 
the  tincture,  for  example,  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  In  administering  tliese  to  the 
lower  class,  (fond  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus, 
in  one  form  or  other  used  in  all  countries,) 
you  must  be  very  careful  that  you  do  not  suf- 
fer them  to  become  inebriated.  Those  cases 
are  best  adapted  for  cordials  in  which  there 
is  a  coldness  of  the  extremities,  a  weakness 
of  the  pulse,  and  a  certain  degree  of  nervous 
langour,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  I 
good  deal  of  hysteric  and  mental  depression,  ' 
and  a  true  nervous  apprehension  respecting  j 
the  result  of  the  labour.  Women,  very  ac-  j 
cessible  to  feeling,  are  not  equally  open  to  | 
reason,  and  you  may,  therefore,  find  it  of: 
little  avail  to  descant  on  the  groundless 
nature  of  their  fears.  A  glass  of  wine  has 
its  ethical  excellencies,  and  it  may  some- 
times dissipate  these  terrors  more  effec- 
tually   than  an  edifying    discourse  of  the 


usual  length  of  an  hour  ;  for  it  is  mortifying 
to  find,  after  all  our  exalted  speculations  in 
morals  and  psychology,  that  happiness  and 
misery  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  stomach,  that  some  observers 
might  reasonably  refer  to  the  nerves  or  the 
gastric  cavity  for  the  seat  of  that  summum. 
bonum,  which  philosophy  has  been  seeking 
for  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  discharge 
of  the  liquor  aranii  has  a  great  effect  in 
bringing  on  the  pains,  and  I  formerly  stated 
to  you  the  mode  in  which  this  may  be  ac- 
complished. In  different  cases  there  is  a 
variety  in  the  time  which  lapses  between 
this  operation  and  the  commencement 
of  delivery,  eight-and-forty  hours  being,  I 
think,  a  sort  of  average  ;  and  thus,  in  a  lin- 
gering labour,  and  more  especially  in  the 
first  stage,  by  rupturing  the  membrane,  you 
may  sometimes  accelerate  the  birth.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  cases  in  which  this  dis- 
charge of  the  liquor  amnii  seems  to  be  more 
especially  desirable;  first,  those  in  wlich 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  water  in  the 
uterus,  and  where,  from  the  first,  the  pains 
are  very  inefficient,  I  mean,  before  the  os 
uteri  is  open  ;  and,  secondlj',  those  cases 
of  rarer  occurrence,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  child  is  come  down  among  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  so  as  to  close  the  vagina,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  jirevent  the  full  discharge 
of  the  waters,  these  waters  escaping,  in 
small  quantity,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
with  return  of  the  pain.  Of  the  management 
of  the  latter  cases,  I  have  little  to  state 
from  my  own  personal  experience.  By 
Burns,  and  others,  we  are  advised  to  faci- 
litate the  escape  of  the  waters  by  gently 
raising  the  head,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay 
open  the  passage  through  the  vagina,  the 
most  favourable  moment  for  the  operation 
being  when  there  is  a  little,  and  but  very 
little,  pain,  the  waters  escaping  in  part  by 
their  own  gravity,  if  the  position  of  the 
patient  be  semi-recumbent,  and  in  part  from 
the  expulsory  action  of  the  womb.  If, 
again,  the  labour  is  in  the  Jirst  stage,  and 
there  is  much  water  in  the  ovum,  by  rup- 
turing the  membranes  this  water  may  be 
very  easily  discharged.  In  the  absence  of 
pain  this  little  operation  may  be  performed, 
but  the  most  convenient  occasion  is  when 
there  is  but  little  action  of  the  uterus. 

Every  man  who  has  had  occasion  to  use 
the  lever,  or  other  obstetric  instruments, 
the  lever  especially,  must  be  aware,  that 
when  he  gets  a  bearing  on  the  head,  and 
begins  to  draw  down  upon  the  outlet,  not 
infrequently  pains  are  excited.  Previously', 
perhaps,  the  pains  have  been  few  and  rare  ; 
but  when  the  head  is  drawn  down,  the  irri- 
tation gives  rise  to  a  powerful  action  of  the 
uterus ;  and  hence  we  may  enumerate,  among 
the  causes  well  fitted  to  excite  the  uterine 
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movements,  that  compression  and  irritation 
of  tlie  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  tlie  lever, 
or  by  means  that  are  analogous.  On  this 
principle  it  is,  that  some  practitioners  have 
advised  us  to  press  with  the  fingers  on  the 
month  and  neck  of  the  womb,  and  others 
have  recommended,  that  the  fingers  of  the 
light  hand,  being  deposited  on  the  back  of 
the  vagina  above,  these  fingers  should  be 
repeatedly  drawn  down  over  the  front  of 
the  rectum,  with  pressure  of  the  parts,  so 
as  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  pains.  Both 
these  practices,  however,  1  mention  with  a 
view  to  give  a  caution  against  them.  1  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that,  under  prudent 
management,  they  may  never  be  safe  and 
serviceable;  but  I  regard  them  with  fear, 
and  think  it  better  to  refrain.  Daventer 
seems  to  liave  got  some  reputation  by  ex- 
citing the  uterus  in  this  manner  in  cases  of 
narrowing  at  the  brim :  "  Uieu  soit  s'il  valoit 
mieux  pour  cela."  If  the  womb  is  to  be 
stimulated  at  all  on  these  principles,  the 
vectis  is,  perhaps,  the  best  instrument  for 
the  purpose. 

Of  invaluable  use  we  sometimes  find  tlie 
secale  cornutum  in  lingering  labours.  The  se- 
cale  cornutum  is  nothing  more  than  the  rye- 
grain  altered  by  disease — elongated,  thick- 
ened, changed  a  little  in  its  sensible  pro- 
perties, and  acquiring,  apparently,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  power  of  exciting  the  muscular 
efforts  of  the  uterus.  On  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  there  has,  I  believe,  long  been 
an  opinion  that  rye  bread  is  of  abortive 
nature,  and  after  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
heard  respecting  the  action  of  the  secale 
cornutum,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
enjoys  a  specific  power  of  stirauhiting  the 
uterus,  provided  its  muscular  irritability  be 
in  a  state  well  fitted  to  receive  the  im])res- 
sion.  The  secale  cornutum,  it  is  asserted, 
may  kill  the  child  in  some  cases  ;  and  if 
this  were  really  the  fact,  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  in  most  instances,  to  set  the  re- 
medy aside  altogether,  in  cases  of  lingering 
parturition,  for  as,  in  general,  there  is  no 
danger  in  delivery  of  this  kind,  if  com- 
mitted to  itself,  of  course  the  life  of  the 
fcctus  must  not  be  put  to  risk.  I  ought, 
however,  to  state  here,  that  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  secale  really  does  exert 
a  poisonous  influence  on  the  child,  though 
I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  deny  it.  The 
secale  cornutum  is  likely  enough  to  destroy 
the  fffitus,  if  you  use  it  not  in  the  lingering 
cases  which  we  are  now  considering  ;  but 
where  the  birth  is  delayed,  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  resistance — rigidity, 
narrowings,  or  the  unfavourable  position  of 
the  head.  In  cases  like  these,  if  the  secale 
cornutum  be  exhibited,  and  have  a  very 
lively  effect,  it  may  force  the  child  down 
among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  may 


die  by  compression,  not  to  mention,  that 
under  the  circumstances  stated,  tliere  must 
he  no  small  risk  of  rupturing  the  uterus.  In 
these  cases,  then,  in  which  the  resistance 
to  the  uterine  efibrts  is  great  or  insuper- 
able, the  secale  cornutum  may  endanger 
both  the  mother  and  her  offspring  ;  but  in 
lingering  labours,  assuming  that  the  rye 
exerts  no  direct  and  poisonous  effect  on  the 
fuUus,  i  look  upon  it  as  a  very  valuable  and 
eflicient  remedy,  at  least  in  some  instances. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
ergot  of  rye  is  of  very  uncertain  operation, 
sometimes  to  appearance  exciting  the  uterus 
most  vehemently,  while  at  other  times  it 
scarcely  acts  at  all ;  nor  is  the  cause  of  this 
difference  altogether  intelligible.  There 
are  different  forms  under  which  the  secale 
cornutum  may  be  administered — of  powder, 
for  example,  or  of  infusion  or  decoction. 
For  myself,  I  generally  add  a  drachm  of  the 
secale  in  powder,  to  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  decocting  the  whole  briskly,  with 
continual  agitation,  till  it  is  reduced  to  about 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  then  pouring  off 
the  decoction,  I  administer  to  the  patient 
one  of  the  three  table-spoonfuls  every 
twenty  minutes,  till  the  effect  is  produced. 
Sometimes  the  whole  quantity  is  necessary 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus;  more  ge- 
nerally, however,  after  the  first  dose  has 
been  exhibited,  the  pains  become  more  fre- 
quent and  more  forcing,  and  the  child  may 
be  expelled. 

A  meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad  ;  and  lin- 
gering labours  are  not  usually  dangerous, 
so  as  to  require  peremptorily  the  assistance 
of  art,  and  hence  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  (an  inference  which  I  hope  you 
will  all  have  the  good  sense  to  remember,) 
that  in  these  labours  generally,  manual  in- 
terference is  scarcely  required.  To  turn  the 
child,  merely  because  a  labour  lingers,  is 
an  abominable  abuse  ;  I  think  myself  justi- 
fied in  using  those  two  words,  and  I  consi- 
derately repeat  them — abominable  abuse.  In 
carrying  the  hand  to  the  feet  of  the  child, 
you  may  rupture  the  uterus,  and  in  abstract- 
ing the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  fcetus, 
you  may  destroy  it.  To  perforate  the  head, 
merely  because  the  labour  lingers,  is  a  sort 
of  murder,  and  if  you  do  this,  not  from  ig- 
norance, but  for  the  sake  of  saving  time 
only,  you  are,  I  conceive,  in  furo  conscien- 
tla,  as  criminal  as  the  felon  who  dies  on 
the  gallows ;  but  I  hope  none  of  you  can 
be  guilty  of  so  enormous  a  crime,  no,  not 
even  in  thought.  The  lever  and  forceps 
may,  perhaps,  be  now  and  then  employed 
in  lingering  labours  ;  but  the  judicious  use 
of  them  must  be  rare.  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  I  can  employ  those 
instruments  with  some  dexterity,  but  I  never 
employ  them  in  a  lingering  labour.  In- 
struments in  the  best  hands  are  evjls,  and 
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great  ones,  and  jou  ougLt  never  to  liave 
xesort  totliose  obstetric  evils,  until  tliere  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  them.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  when  the  labour  is  prolonged, 
without  dangerous  sj'^mytoms,  without  de- 
ficiency of  room  among  the  bones,  without 
rigidity  of  the  softer  parts,  the  delay  aris- 
ing solely  from  the  inertness  of  the  uterus, 
it  can  be  but  rarely  that  manual  operations 
will  be  adopted  by  the  skilful  accoucheur. 

After  the  child  comes  into  the  world,  in 
labours  of  this  kind,  you  may  expect  an 
inertness  of  the  uterus  during  the  birth  of 
the  placenta;  be  prepared,  therefore,  for 
floodiugs,  and  be  on  your  guard  against  in- 
versions of  the  womb.  If  you  lay  hold  of 
the  placenta,  and  abstract  it  without  re- 
flection, acting  first  and  thinking  afterwards, 
you  are  all,  I  trust,  aware,  from  what  has 
been  said  already,  that  you  run  no  small  risk 
of  inverting  the  uterus.  After  the  child  is 
born,  unless  there  be  flooding,  it  becomes  you 
to  wait  for  an  hour,  to  allow  the  womb  to  re- 
pose ;  your  second  duty  consists  in  feeling  for 
the  uterus,  and  grasping  and  compressing  it 
gently,  so  as  to  urge  it  to  contract,  wliile, 
at  the  same  time,  in  feeling  the  uterus,  you 
are  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  it  exhibit 
those  characters  of  roundness,  firmness, 
and  hardness,  which  indicate  that  the  con- 
traction is  complete  ;  the  womb  contract- 
ing, your  third  duty  consists  in  removing 
the  placenta  according  to  the  rules  already 
prescribed.  The  placenta  removed,  you 
ought  then  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
inversion,  flooding,  or  retention,  of  any 
portion  of  the  placentar  mass.  By  examin- 
ing the  placenta,  when  spread  out  upon  a 
cloth,  you  are  enabled  to  decide  whether 
the  whole  has,  or  not,  been  abstracted.  An 
internal  flooding  is  known,  by  compressing 
the  uterus  above  the  symphysis  pubis  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  external 
bleeding  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Should  inversion  have  oc- 
curred, you  will  find  the  womb  lying  like 
a  child's  bead  in  the  vagina,  and  should  it 
not  have  occurred,  you  will  find  this  viscus 
in  its  ordinary  situation,  between  the  um- 
bilicus and  the  symphysis  pubis.  Beware, 
in  these  cases,  of  abstracting  the  placenta, 
without  previously  ensuring  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus ;  this  is  a  principal  error. 
13eware,  too,  in  these  cases,  of  taking  a 
needless  alarm  ;  remember  that,  in  linger- 
ing labours,  women  generally  do  well. 
Beware,  lastly,  of  needless  interference  in 
these  labours  ;  the  hope  of  terminating  a 
state  of  undesirable  suspense,  is  the  se- 
ducing siren  by  whom  you  are  liable  to 
be  misled.  Piemember,  then,  that  a  med- 
dlesome midwifery  is  bad,  and  that  you  are 
never  to  interfere  witli  the  operations  of 
nature,  unless  compelled  by  necessity — 
fuge  improba  siren  desidia — ceases  to  be  a 


wholesome  maxim,  when  applied  to  obstet- 
rics. In  )nidwifery,  you  are  sometimes 
forced  to  act,  and  with  vigour,  too  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  less  you  interfere,  the  better. 
He  is  often  the  best  accoucheur,  who  keeps 
his  hands  iui  his  pockets. 

Plurality  of  Children, — In  general,  as  we 
all  know,  women  present  us  with  a  single 
child  only ;  sometimes,  however,  they  favour 
us  with  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  at  a  birth, 
and  their  generous  fecundity  may  even  ex- 
ceed this  number.  Sennert  relates  the 
case  of  a  lady,  who  produced  at  once  as 
many  as  nine  children,  nor  does  this  appear 
to  me  to  be  wholly  incredible  ;  and  Am- 
brose Pare  tells  us  of  another  lady,  a  co- 
rival  of  tlie  former,  I  presume,  who  gave  to 
our  species  no  fewer  than  twenty  children, 
(laughter,)  I  do  not  say  at  a  single  birth, 
gentlemen,  but  in  two  confinements. 

I  send  you  round  here,  a  specimen  of  a 
double  placenta.  You  have  here,  also,  a 
specimen  of  three — the  after-birth  of  trip- 
lets. And,  in  this  frame,  is  exhibited  an 
obstetric  curiosity,  a  remarkr.ble  prepara- 
tion, in  which  you  may  observe  no  fewer 
than  four  placentas,  as  the  birth  was  doubly 
twin. 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  accounts, 
transmitted  to  government  about  the  year 
1801,  that,  in  these  islands,  on  an  average 
of  sixty-five  cases  of  parturition,  one  is  a 
birth  of  twins  ;  from  registers  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  as  cited  by  Burns,  it  seems 
that  in  that  establishment,  the  twin-births 
are,  on  an  average,  one  in  ninety-three. 
Not  having  given  much  attention  to  in- 
quiries of  tiiis  kind,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion,  wliether  they  are,  or  not, 
correct  ;  certain  however  it  is,  that  whe- 
ther more  frequent  or  rarer,  twin-cases,  on 
the  whole,  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  you  should 
not  be  unprepared  for  them. 

To  determine  ^vhether  or  not  there  is  a 
plurality  of  children,  practitioners  have  got 
together  a  variety  of  indications,  and  these, 
according  to  custom,  I  shall  divide  into 
three  classes,  according  as  they  occur  after, 
during,  or  before,  the  birth  of  the  first 
child,  treating  first  of  those  indications  whicli 
are  observed  during  gestation,  before  the 
labour  begins.  If  a  woman,  throughout 
gestation,  have  an  abdomen  unusually  small, 
you  may  generally  be  assured  that  there  is 
not  a  plurality  of  children  ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  commonly,  the  question  will  not  be 
asked  :  on  the  other  hand,  however,  if  you 
find  tliat  the  abdomen  is  very  bulky,  and 
particularly^  the  uterus,  of  which,  perhajis, 
the  outline  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
a  plurality  of  children  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  It  is  clear,  however,  lliat  the 
large  bulk  of  the  abdomen,  if  it  stand  alone, 
is  a  very  uncertain  proof  of  twins  ;  for  the 
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?)nlk  of  the  abdomen  may  be  occasioned  by 
dropsy  of  tlie  peritoneum,  or  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ovaria,  or  a  redundancy  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  not  to  mention  gas-adeps,  and 
other  causes.  In  some  -women,  too,  we 
have  much  convexity  of  the  lumbar  curve, 
withacorresponding  hollowing  of  the  lumbar 
region  behind,  peculiarities  whicli  ma}'  give, 
perhaps,  an  additioual  grace  to  the  figure, 
but  certainly  do  not  facilitate  our  obstetric 
diagnosis.  This,  which  has  the  effect  of 
advancing  the  abdomen,  has  also  the  effect 
of  carrying  forward  the  uterus,  so  that 
where  there  is  a  single  child,  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  being  pushed  forward,  together 
with  the  uterus,  the  abdomen,  when  viewed 
in  profile,  may  appear  as  large  as  from 
twins.  Now,  I  the  rather  mention  this,  as 
the  sex  are  often  deceived  by  it ;  the  sex, 
and  even  the  accoucheur  himself,  in  his  for- 
getful moments,  might  be  misled  by  first 
appearances ;  but,  on  laying  the  hand  upon 
the  loins  of  the  woman,  particularly  if  the 
dress  be  loose,  the  case  becomes  evident 
enough — it  is  an  abdominal  enlargement, 
arising  merely  from  the  advancement  of  the 
uterus. 

When  there  is  a  plurality  of  children, 
(as  shown  in  the  cast,)  the  fojtuses  may  be 
deposited  in  the  sides  of  tlie  uterus  ;  and 
hence,  when  the  patient  is  taking  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  if  the  hand  be  laid  on  tlie 
abdomen,  the  womb  may  sometimes  be  felt 
separating,  as  it  were,  into  two  lateral  tu- 
mours, one  on  either  side  the  spine,  a  sort 
of  groove  being  traceable  between  them. 
Now,  if  this  observation  be  obscurely  made, 
no  certain  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it ; 
but  where  it  is  repeatedly  and  clearly 
ascertained,  I  think  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  valuable  signs  indicative  of  a  plu- 
rality of  which  our  art  is  possessed. 

If,  too,  there  is  plurality,  the  womb 
may  be  expected  to  enlarge  the  faster 
in  consequence  ;  and  it  is  asserted,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  fundus  uteri  ascends 
in  the  abdomen  more  rapidly,  where  these 
pluralities  exist.  Again  :  the  movements  of 
the  foetus,  we  are  told,  may  be  felt  more 
extensively,  where  there  is  a  plurality  of 
children,  than  where  there  is  a  single  foetus 
only,  and  of  course  the  abdomen  is  likely  to 
feel  heavier,  when  the  ovum  is  not  single. 
On  these  signs,  however,  after  all,  but  little 
reliance  can  be  placed ;  the  cumbersome 
weight  of  the  uterus,  the  rapid  ascent  of 
the  fundus,  and  the  large  bulk  of  the  abdo- 
men, prove  but  little  ;  and  of  the  diagnos- 
tics enumerated,  the  only  one  on  which  I 
should  myself  venture  to  lay  stress  is,  the 
separation'  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  lateral 
tumours,  in  the  manner  before  stated. 

We  are  sometimes  able  to  ascertain  tliat 
there  are  twins  in  the  uterus  during  the  birth 
of  the  first  child,  and  this  class  of  indications 


nray  next  deserve  a  little  attention  from  us, 
though  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  much  on 
diagnostics  of  this  kind,  because  they  lead 
to  little  practical  advantage.  If  there  is  a 
plurality  of  children,  you  may  find,  after  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor,  tliat  the  uterus  is 
still  very  bulky,  and  some  might  venture  to 
infer  that  this  large  bulk  of  the  uterus  could 
not  exist  after  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
except  there  were  a  second  child  in  it.  By 
a  second  child  in  the  uterus,  sometimes  the 
full  action  of  the  womb  is  prevented,  whence 
skilful  accoucheurs  sometimes  take  a  hint 
from  the  inertness  of  the  uterus  ;  and 
when  there  is  a  second  foetus  in  the 
uterus,  that  which  is  passing  may  be  pre- 
vented from  feeling  the  full  effect  of  the 
pains,  because  a  second  child  is  interposed, 
so  that  the  slow  advance  of  the  fcetus,  with- 
out other  cause  to  which  it  may  he  referred,  may 
be  suspected  to  arise  from  plurality  of  chil- 
dren. When  there  is  more  than  one  foetus, 
you  may  Iiave,  though  rarely,  a  presenta- 
tion of  two  right  arms  or  legs,  or  three  arms 
or  legs,  et  lioc  genus  innne,  this  being  a  clear 
proof  of  plurality,  unless  the  child  be  mon- 
strous. 

It  sometimes  happens,  where  there  are 
two  children,  tliat  there  is  but  one  mem- 
branous receptacle,  and,  of  consequence, 
but  one  gush  of  water.  ]More  frequently, 
where  there  is  a  plurality  of  children,  each 
is  contained  in  a  separate  cyst,  and  eacl« 
has  its  own  liquor  amnii.  Now,  two  or  three 
gushes  of  water,  are  certainly  no  decisive 
proofs  of  twins  ;  for  these  sometimes  hap- 
pen, indeed,  not  uncommonly,  where  there 
is  but  a  single  foetus  ;  nevertheless,  if  you  do 
observe  two  very  large  and  distinct  gushes 
of  water  taking  place,  more  especially  where 
the  bag  from  which  the  first  gush  issued, 
has  been  thoroughly  lacerated,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Dr.  Hull,  of  Manchester,  has,  I 
think,  met  with  a  case,  where  there  were  as 
many  as  five  gushes,  the  woman  producing' 
five  children  at  a  birth.  So  that  sometimes 
during  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  by  repeat- 
ed gushings  of  the  water,  by  the  protrusion 
of  supernumerary  members,  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  uterine  action,  by  the  in- 
ertness of  the  parturient  effort,  and  by  the 
large  bulk  of  the  uterus,  after  the  liquor 
amnii  has  been  thoroughly  discharged,  you 
ma}'  be  led  to  suspect  there  is  a  pliurality 
of  foetuses. 

It  is,  however,  after  the  first  child  is 
come  into  the  world,  that  the  question  of 
plurality  becomes  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  to  us,  and  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  I  request  your  particular  attention. 
To  know  that  there  is  a  second  fa-tus  before 
the  birth  of  the  first,  is  seldom  needful  ; 
but  it  is  liighly  desirable  that  every  good 
practical  accoucheur  should  be  able  to  say 
wiiether  another  child  remaia  is  the  uterus 
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after  the  first  is  away.  If  another  child  re- 
main 111  the  uterus,  you  may  in  general 
know  it  the  very  first  moment  by  laying  the 
hand  on  the  abdomen,  for  instead  of  finding 
this  part  collapsed  and  flaccid,  so  that  the 
coverings  may  be  grasped  in  folds,  and  with 
a  uterus  contracted,  round,  and  hard,  easily 
to  be  distinguished  when  you  have  acquired 
a  little  manual  experience,  you  observe  the 
abdomen  is  nearly  as  large  as  at  the  end  of 
nine  months  pregnancy  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  tlie  reduction  of  the  abdomen  is 
by  no  means  considerable  after  the  birth 
of  the  first  fii'tus,  you  may  be  pretty  well 
satisfied  tiiat  there  is  another  in  the  uterus. 
Should  doubts,  however,  arise,  the  point  may 
be  further  investigated  by  internal  examina- 
tion, when,  if  there  is  another  foetus  in  the 
uterus,  you  feel  thebearingof  abagof  water, 
as  at  the  commencement  of  an  ordinary  la- 
bour ;  or  if  the  bag  be  broken,  the  child 
itself  may  be  felt.  Of  course,  if  no  other 
fffitus  be  lodging  in  the  uterus,  neither  the 
members  nor  the  cyst  of  a  second  child  will 
be  distinguishable.  To  carry  your  hand  into 
the  uterus  unnecessarily,  is  always  irapro- 
])er,  not  to  say  culpable  or  criminal,  and  in 
these  cases  generally,  the  fingers  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  make  the  examination, 
■without  introduction  of  the  whole  hand. 
Thus,  then,  sometimes  by  external  exami- 
nation, and  sometimes  by  examining  within, 
but  most  certainly  by  combining  the  two  me- 
thods of  investigation,  we  may  at  the  bed- 
side determine,  and  with  certainty  too,  whe- 
ther there  be  or  not  a  second  fostus  in  the 
womb.  Fool-traps,  however,  are  set  for  us 
here  as  usual,  and  hence,  in  managing  these 
investigations,  caution  becomes  necessary. 
Thus  when  a  child  is  away,  its  membranes 
may  fall  over  the  os  uteri,  and  then  blood 
collecting  in  clots  behind  the  membranes, 
which  push  forth  into  the  vagina,  some- 
thing like  the  bag  of  a  second  foetus  may 
be  felt,  so  that  if  guided  by  internal  exa- 
mination, you  neglected  to  examine  exter- 
nally also,  you  might  persuade  yourselves 
that  there  was  a  plurality  of  children,  when, 
in  fact,  there  was  not.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  not  very  infrequent ;  one  occurred  to 
Dr.  Haighton,  and  one  very  remarkable  one 
fell  under  my  own  care.  By  rupturing  the 
membranes,  these  cases  may  be  easily  un- 
masked ;  for  then  the  blood  comes  gushing 
forth,  and,  on  examining  externally,  you  find 
that  the  womb  is  very  completely  contracted, 
so  that  for  a  second  foetus  there  is  no  room. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  examining 
externally,  if  careless  or  incompetent,  we 
may  now  and  then  be  deceived  ;  for  the 
woman  may  have  an  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  ovary, 
the  last  especially,  or  there  may  be  air  or 
gas,  or  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  from  these  cauaes,  after  delivery 


she  may  remain  very  large.  To  guard 
against  this  error,  to  which  we  are  not  in- 
frecjuently  obnoxious,  follow  the  advice 
already  given,  of  feeling  for  the  uterus. 
J3o  not  content  yourselves  with  simply  lay- 
ing the  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  but  do 
more  than  this  ;  feel  for  the  uterus  itself — 
grasp  it — ascertain  its  form  and  outline,  and 
then,  in  general,  you  ^vill  be  able  to  satisfy 
yourselves  whether  there  be  or  be  not  ano- 
ther child  in  its  cavity.  A  small  uterus  is 
to  be  esteemed  a  certain  disproof  of  another 
faUus  ;  for  blighted  ova  are  not  worth  con- 
sidering here,  A  large  womb  should  al- 
ways lead  us  to  suspect  another  fn-tus,  and 
in  dubious  cases,  make  your  examination 
internally.  By  passing  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  the  point  may  at  all  times  be  set 
at  rest;  but,  in  general,  this  movement  is 
not  necessary.  Ajid  thus  much,  then,  re- 
specting the  indications  of  twins  ;  according 
as  they  occur  before,  during,  or  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  Study  well  the  signs  of 
the  third  class,  those,  I  mean,  which  are 
observed  after  birth  ;  not  a  labour  occurs  in 
which  it  is  not  proper  to  consult  them  ;  for 
in  every  delivery,  after  the  birth  of  the 
first  child,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  decide 
whether  there  be  or  not  another  fcetus  in  the 
uterus. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  twin  enter.i 
the  worldso  quickly,  that  you  have  scarcely 
time  to  prepare  for  its  exit  from  the  pelvis  ; 
but  in  other  instances  it  remains  in  the 
uterus  for  hours  and  days,  not  a  bad  symp- 
tom occurring  ;  nay,  if  twin  labour  have 
supervened  jirematureh^,  the  first  child 
leaving  the  uterus,  the  womb  may  close, 
and  the  second  child  may  escape  at  the 
end  of  weeks  or  even  months.  Of  this 
kind  a  case  occurred  to  my  (friend  Mr. 
Newnham,  of  Farnham.  However,  wlien 
the  second  child  remains  in  the  uterus 
after  the  first  is  born,  the  woman  is  al- 
ways liable  to  floodings,  and,  therefore, 
I  conceive,  we  ouglit  not  to  leave  the  se- 
cond child  in  the  uterus,  except  in  cases 
where  the  first  child  has  quitted  the  pelvis 
prematurely,  and  a  disposition  to  ha^moi- 
rliagia  is  not  observed  to  manifest  itself. 
In  those  cases,  then,  in  which  the  child 
is  not  disposed  to  come  awaj',  the  accou- 
cheur will  be  justified  in  sooner  or  later 
interfering:  the  risk  of  flooding  render- 
ing it  his  duty  to  preside  over  the  birth  of 
the  second  child,  just  as  he  would  over 
that  of  the  first. 

If  you  find,  upon  the  advent  of  the  first 
child  into  the  world,  that  there  is  a  second 
in  another  membranous  reecjitacle,  one  of 
the  first  operations  to  be  perfoinied  is,  that 
of  rupturing  the  membranes  as  soon  as  you 
find  the  bag  isbcaring  down  into  the  vagina 
towards  the  external  parts,  for  I  would  not 
do  it  till  then.    Should  the  head  of  the 
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child  be  lying  in  the  cavily  of  the  pelvis 
when  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  in  g-ene- 
ral  you  have  merely  to  sit  nt  the  bed-side, 
not  interfering  with  the  birth,  more  than  in 
natural  labour,  and  shoidd  the  feet,  breecli, 
or  transverse  presentations  occur,  you  may 
assist  the  birth  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  vvould  the  birth  of  the  single  ftetus. 

But  what  are  you  to  do,  provided  there  be 
presentation  of  the  feet,  breech,  or  vertex, 
the  fa:tus  being  indisposed  to  come  away? 
Why,  in  this  case,  I  would  accede  to  Den- 
man's  rule  ;  for  it  is  better  to  wait  lor  three 
or  four  hours,  so  as  to  give  the  womb  an 
opportunity  of  acting,  and  then,  should  the 
uterus  fail,  artificial  help  becomes  justifia- 
ble ;  for  so  long  as  the  fa>tus  is  in  the  uterus 
the  patient  is  exposed  to  risk,  and  this  help 
must  be  given  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  midwifery,  as  already  fully 
explained.  But  what  if  you  find  that  tlie 
child  is  lying  across  the  pelvis,  the  presen- 
tation being  of  the  arm,  the  back,  or  the 
shoulder  of  the  child  1  Wli3%  in  these  cases, 
the  child  lying  across  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  your 
office  not  to  v^'ait  in  the  way  which  Den- 
man  has  recommended,  but  rather  to  carry 
your  hand  into  the  uterus  immediately  on 
rupturing  the  membranes,  in  order  that  you 
may  perform  the  operation  of  turning,  for, 
in  all  probability,  this  must  eventually  be 
effected,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
sooner  it  is  effected  the  better.  If  you  delay 
3'our  operations,  the  womb  may  close  and 
obstruct  you ;  but  operating  immediately 
after  the  first  child  is  in  the  world,  you  find 
the  parts  are  lax,  dilated,  and  unresisting, 
so  that  the  hand  may  be  passed  into  the 
uterus,  and  with  consideiable  ease. 

As  the  number  of  ova  may  rise  to  four, 
five,  or  more,  you  should  always  ascertain, 
after  a  foetus  escapes  fiom  the  uterus,  whe- 
ther another  remain  beliind,  investigating 
in  the  manner  already  described  ;  and  as  it 
is  proper  to  designate  the  order  of  the  biith, 
this  may  be  conveniently  indicated  by  a 
ribbon  on  the  neck. 

When  all  the  children  are  born,  then  is 
an  excellent  time  for  blundering.  You  may 
lay  hold  of  all  the  umbilical  chords  ;  you 
may  begin  to  pull  down,  and  at  once,  if 
thoughtless,  you  may  invert  the  uterus,  and 
produce  a  flooding.  As  many  vessels  are  laid 
open,  you  ought,  at  this  stage,  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  managing  the  delivery  in 
these  twin  cases  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
■where  there  is  but  a  single  child.  Let  it  he 
your  first  office  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
other  child  in  the  uterus,  for  while  there  is 
another  child  in  the  uterus,  in  general  you 
are  not  to  remove  the  placenta.  In  cases 
of  plurality,  one  placenta  may  be  common 
to  both  childrenj  and  where  there  is  more 


than  one  placenta,  they  may  be  connected 
with  each  other  marginally,  and  this  is  a 
strong  argument  against  a  premature  re- 
moval; add  to  this,  that  if  you  bring  away 
one  placenta  while  there  is  another  child  iu 
the  uterus,  the  uterine  contraction  being 
prevented,  dangerous  bleeding  may  occur. 
Hence,  then,  in  this,  and  all  deliveries,  a  rule 
of  first  importance,  before  you  remove  the 
placenta,  ascertain  that  there  is  no  other 
fcetus  in  the  womb.  'Well,  satisfied  upon 
this  point,  and  assuming  that  no  dangerous 
sym])toms  occur,  wait  the  hour  as  usual,  in 
order  that  the  womb  may  contract,  occa- 
sionally compressing,  and,  as  it  were,  cham- 
pooing  it,  so  as  to  urge  its  contraction,  and 
to  ascertain  where  the  contraction  has 
taken  place.  Further,  when  the  womb  is 
round,  hanl,  and  not  large,  and  you  are  satis- 
fied that  tlicre  is  no  risk  of  inversion  or 
bleeding,  you  may  next  proceed  to  remove 
the  placentas,  and  this  more  especially,  if 
the  insertion  of  the  chord  may  be  felt,  or 
the  substance  of  the  placenta  is  lying  forth 
into  the  vagina.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
proper  to  withdraw  them  in  succession,  but, 
in  general,  the  better  method  is  to  take  the 
two  umbilical  chords,  to  coil  them  together, 
and  then  to  abstract  them  at  once  ;  taking- 
the  chord  in  the  right  hand  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta  in  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeding afterwards  as  in  ordinary  labours. 
Having  done  this,  lay  your  hand  on  the 
uterus,  and  feel  that  it  is  contracted,  and  in 
its  natural  situation,  behind  the  bladder. 
Lay  tlie  placen:as  on  a  cloth,  and  examine 
them,  that  you  may  assure  yourselves  that 
there  is  no  part  left  behind  in  the  uterus. 

Women  require  more  than  ordinary  care 
after  twin  deliveries.  The  children,  if  more 
than  two,  are,  I  believe,  seldom  reared  ; 
they  live,  however,  sometimes.  I  myself 
bad  a  very  handsome  young  fellow  for  a 
pujdl,  who  told  me  he  was  one  of  three,  all 
of  whom  had  lived  to  man's  estate. 

Two  errors  there  are,  or  blunders  rather, 
which  you  may  commit  in  the  managing 
these  twin  cases  ;  the  one,  that  of  bringing 
away  the  placenta  of  the  first,  without  satis- 
fying yourselves  whether  or  not  there  is 
another  child,  the  child  that  is  left  behind 
perishing,  perhaps,  in  consequence  ;  the 
second,  that  of  rising  frem  the  bed  side, 
smiling,  and  congratulating  the  patient; 
then  leaving  the  room  with  courtly  incur- 
vation, and  good-by,  dear  madam — a  second 
child  entering  the  world  as  soon  as  you  hav 
crossed  the  threshold. 
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CHEONIC  EKLARGEMEXT  OF  THE  KNEE,  OF 
EIGHT  YEARS  STANDING,  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 

By  CiiAKLES  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon,   High- 
worth,   Wiltf. 
In  September,  1«27,  I  was  requested  to 
examine    the    right    knee    of  Miss   J.  C, 
ffitat.  35.     I   found  it  very   much   swollen, 
and  the  integuments  inflamed.  The  enlarge- 
ment commenced   at   the  insertion   of  tlie 
ligamentum  patellaj,  and  extended  several 
inches  above  the  knee,  measuring  in  length, 
on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  no  less  than  thir- 
teen  inches.    In    circumference,   the  knee, 
including  the  swelling,  was  sixteen  inches. 
The  patient  being  a  remarkably  spare  wo- 
man, it  was  not  difficult  to  determine  that 
the   swelling   contained   some   fluid   within 
the    capsule,    which    was     also    indicated 
by  the  ham  being  perfectly  free  from  dis-  i 
ease.     'I'he    patient    was  very    lame,    and 
slie   suffered   great   pain,    which  had  con-  j 
tinned,  more   or  less,   for  eight  years,  at 
the   commencement   of  which   period,   the  i 
swelling    first   made  its   appearance.     She  i 
had   applied  to    several  medical  men,  had  j 
been  blistered  repeatedly,  used  various  ap-  ! 
plications,  and    taken   a   large    quantity  of 
medicine,  without  benefit.     She  remembers 
having  struck  her  knee  against  a  table  when 
a  girl,  but  does  not  suppose  that  accident 
had  any   connexion  with  her   present  suf- 
fering. 

I  communicated  with  JNIr.  Wardrop  on 
the  case  ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  that 
gentleman,  (after  a  few  days  use  of  cold 
applications,  and  an  aperient,  which  reduced 
tlie  inflammation  of  the  skin,)  I  applied 
slips  of  mercurial  plaster  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, and  a  bandage  ;  gave  her  two  grains 
of  calomel,  and  one  grain  of  opium,  every 
night,  with  16  drops  of  vinum  colchici  with 
magnesia,  in  mint-water,  three  times  in  the 
day,  and  directed  that  the  limb  should  be 
kept  quiet  and  elevated.  'I'his  treatment 
was  continued  until  Is'ov.  14th,  when  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  severe  attack  of  jjleurisy, 
which  required  active  treatment;  and,  as 
the  meicury  had  afl'ected  her  mouth,  it  was 
not  regularly  continued  afterwards.  A  ])ill 
only  having  been  given  now  and  tiien,  and 
the  mixture  in  a  similar  manner.  The  plas- 
ter was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
became  slack,  until  the  latter  end  ofJanuary, 
18'28,  when  the  knee  was  reduced  to  the 
size  of  the  other,  measuring  only  HA  inches 
in  circumference.  She  has  completely  reco- 
vered from  her  lameness,  and  feels  no  in- 
veniencefrom  exercise.  Together  with  the 
other  treatment,  I  consider  pressure  to  have 
been  of  great  use  in  this  case,  therefore  the 
mode  of  applying  the  plaster  in  sucli  cases 
ought  to  be  duly  considered. 

Higbwortb,  Wilts,  Aug.  3,  1828. 


ON    THE  E  XISTENCE  OF  VALVES  IN  THE  PUL» 
MONAIIY  VEINS. 

J]y  Professor  Mayer,  Bonn* 

We  find  it  stated,  in  most  anatomical 
works,  that  the  pulmonary  veins  possess  no 
valves.  It  is  needless  to  prove  this  by  a 
host  of  quotations  ;  two  will  be  sufficient : — 
Haller,  in  his  Elementa  Physiol .  t.  1,  p.  145, 
says,  "  sed  etiaiu  vena  pulmonalis  absque 
valvulis  est ;"  and  INIeckel,  in  his  jManual  of 
Human  Anatomy, t  observes,  that  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  with  few  exceptions  onlj-, 
have  generally  no  valves.  As  an  excep- 
tion, for  instance,  Kelch's  case  is  men- 
tioned, who  once  found  a  valve  before  the 
right  pulmonary  artery.  But  this  case  does 
not  exactly  belong  here,  as  the  existence  of 
valves  in  the  pulmonary  veins  is  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  t'"e 
presence  of  valves  in  the  pulmonary  veins, 
when  carefully  examining  the  lungs  of  an 
ox,  in  which  animal  valves  not  only  exist, 
,  but  in  a  considerable  number.  I  examined, 
I  at  the  same  time,  the  lungs  of  a  pig,  and 
found  them  entirely  wanting.  In  the  human 
lungs,  however,  they  are  both  large  and 
numerous,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  their  existence  could  have  been 
overlooked.  There  is  always  a  valve,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  spot  where  a  collateral  branch 
opens,  at  an  acute  angle,  into  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  vein.  The  valve  is  apparent  in 
proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  at 
which  the  vein  opens;  but  there  are  no 
valves  in  the  pulmonary  veins  at  those 
spots,  where  the  collateral  branches  open 
at  a  right  angle ;  this  is  also  the  case  in 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
veins  of  the  extremities,  valves  are  to  be 
found  where  the  collateral  branches  open  at 
an  acute  angle,  but  never  where  they  enter 
into  the  main  trunk  at  a  right  angle.  This 
will  account  for  the  valves  in  the  pulmonary 
veins  being  less  numerous  than  in  the  other 
veins,  as  the  collateral  branches  open  prin- 
cipally at  a  right  angle.  This  mode  of 
communication  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
pig,  and  in  this  animal  the  pulmonary  veins 
have  no  valves. 


*  Tiedemann's  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiolo- 
gie.     B.3.     Heft.  1. 

t   Handbuch    der  Menschcn    Anatomic. 
3  B.  p. 365. 
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his  nose  is  flat,  and,  at  present,  somewhat 
disfigured  by  sores  produced  by  the  burst- 
The  French  Medical  Journal,  XaC/mi^ue  ,  I  ing  of  a  thernionieter,  which  was   iiupru. 
gives   an   account    of    the    experiments    of  ,dently  carried  too  near  his  person,  at  a  late 

MivT    ^-  .1      4-  e  \      •     exueriment,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  tem- 

.  JMartinez,  the  hre-proof  man,  as   he  is  '      i'  r-  i  •    i    j        t\i    i\r    .•   „„   ;„»,;= 

„    ,      ,     .  ^  ,  ,  .     ,    ,     1  perature  of  his  body.     M.  Martinez,  in  his 

called,  who  is  now  one  ot  the  principal  ob-  ]  ^.^^^,j_  followed  llie  trade  of  a  baker,  and 
jects  of  attraction  at  Paris.  M.  Martinez  "from  the  ao-e  of  nine  to  twelve  years,  was 
is  not,  like  the  celebrated  Russian  sala- 
mander, CUamouni,  insensible,  for  a  given 
period,  to  the  effects  of  heat ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  suffers  so  much  exhaustion  from 
his  experiments,  that  he  is  only  able  to  re- 
peat them  once  a  week.  He  assumes  the 
title   of  "  Incombustible ;"    but   after    the 


constantly  in  the  habit  of  exposing  himself 
to  very  high  degrees  of  heat.  Practice  has 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  perfection  a  ca- 
pacity for  supporting  heat,  which  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  persons  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation of  baking.  Tillet  gives  an  account 
of  three  girls,  servants  to  a  baker,  who 
would  remain  in  an  oven  heated  to  a  very 
fate  of  Chamouni,   it  may   reasonably    be  |  bigli  temperature,    while    ihey    swept    it 


doubted   whether  any   man  can   fairly    lay 
claim  to  the  privilege  of  being  fire-proof. 


laid  the  wood,  and  set  the  loaves  for  baking, 
taking  no  other  precaution  tlian  that  of 
keeping    the    door   open.     He    has   ascer- 


Tlie  Russian  salamander  was  remarkable  for  [  tained  that  they  remained  fourteen  or  fifteen 
the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  his  charac-    minutes  in  the  oven,  when  it  was  heated  to 


ter,  as  well  as  for  tiiat  idiosyncrasy  in  his 
constitution,    which    enabled   him,    for    so 


270"  Fahrenheit,  ten  minutes  at  ^J.79°,  and 
fifteen  minutes  at  S6i°.  Thus  they  sup- 
ported a  degree  of  heat  67°  above  that  of 


many  years,  not  merely  to  brave  the  effects    !    -,■  °         i  i-no   „k„„^  ti,^t  ,,?  ti,£. 

J  J         <  J  )  boiling  water,  and  1/0"   above  tliat  ot  tlie 

of  fire,  but  to  take  delight  in  an   element  j  i,uman  body.     Duhamel,  Baukes,  Solander. 
where  other  men  find  destruction.     He  was    and  others,   have   shown    by   experiments 


above  all  artifice,  and  would  often  entreat 
his  visitors  to  melt  their  own  lead,  or  boil 
their  own  mercury,  that  they  might  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  the  gratification  he  de- 
rived from  drinking  those  preparations. 
He  would  also  present  his  tongue,  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  to  all  who  wished  to 
pour  melted  lead  upon  it,  and  stamp  an  im- 
pression of  their  seals.    His  merit,  however, 


made  upon  themselves,  that  man  may  sup- 
port for  some  time,  a  temperature  exceed- 
ing tlie  natural  heat  by  174°.  On  Tuesday 
last,  M.  Martinez,  the  fire-proof  man,  ex- 
hibited his  experiments  before  a  vast  con- 
course of  spectators.  To  obviate  all  sus- 
picion, an  oven  was  heated  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  grass-plots  in  the  garden  of 
Tivoli.  At  twenty- two  minutes  after  eight, 
M.  Martinez  entered  the  oven ;  the  ther- 
mometer,   which    was    left    in    it    eleven 


was  never  sufficiently  acknowledged,  till  he  i  minutes,  indicating  338°  Fahrenheit.  He 
was  found  dead  in  the  oven  which  he  had  so  '  remained  in  the  oven  fourteen  minutes  ;  liis 
often  entered  to  amuse  his  visitors,  by  wliat  |  P"'se,  which  was  at  76  when  he  entered, 

I  beat    130    strokes  in  a  minute  when    he 


he  called  his  grand  experiment, 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui   praegravat 
artes 
Infra  se   positas ;    estinctus    amabitur 
idem." 

This  grand  experiment  was  to  enter  an 


came  out. 

Second  Eiperiment. — At  two  minutes  be- 
fore nine,  his  pulse  was  at  85  ;  he  again 
entered  the  oven,  and  remained  seven 
minutes,  the  thermometer  being  at  285° 
Fahrenlieit.  The  crowd  of  spectators  who 
rushed  forward  to  see  him,  when  he  came 


oven  with  a  raw  leg  of  mutton,  and  not  to   out,  prevented   the  exact  ascertainment  of 
retire  from  it  till  the  joint  was  thoroughly    the  state  of  his  piilie,  but  it  was  less  fre- 

i,„i    J      /->«,  •       .       1   *i  '  ouent  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  experi- 

baked.     Chamouni  entered  the   oven  once  ;  S""^"*^  '"""  a>.  v.  c  r 

ment. 


too  often ;  his  ashes  were  collected,  and 
conveyed  to  Mojaisk,  his  native  town,  where 
a  neat  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  a  well-written  Latin  in- 
scription commeniorates  his  fate. 

?.I.  Martinez,  the  French  salamander,  says 
La  Clinique,  was  born  at  the  Havannah  ;  he 
is  43  years  of  age,  about  five  feet  high,  and 
appears  to  be  of  a  robust  constitution.  He 
haa  the  complesioa  and  features  of  a  Creole  ; 


Third  Eiperiment. — At  nine  minutes  past 
nine,  M.  Martinez  was  placed  upon  a  plank, 
surrounded  with  candles,  and  introduced 
into  the  oven,  the  door  of  whicli  was  then 
closed.  He  remained  in  it  three  minutes. 
On  coming  out  his  face  was  of  a  vislet 
colour,  but  he  hummed  a  tune  with  great 
apparent  indifference,  and  plunged  himself 
into  a  bath  of  cold  water.  Before  tlie  im- 
mersion, his  pulse  beat  144  strokes  in  a 
luiuute. 


sss 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  TO  A  PHYSICIAN,  ON  THE 
COMPARATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  IN  FRANCE   AND  ENGLAND. 

Mountmihan,  France,  Muy  10,  1828. 

My  Dear  Doctor, — I  liasten  to  oomply 
with  your  request,  and  to  furnish  you  with 
the  proofs  and  arguments  of  what  I  asserted 
in  my  last  letter,  that,  (with  regard  to  the 
medical  profession,  at  least)  "  they  manage 
these  things  better  in  France  ;"  and  1  hope, 
l)efore  1  conclude,  to  convince  you,  that  I 
have  asserted  nothing  more  than  I  can  fully 
substantiate.  I  am  truly  happy  to  say,  that 
the  long-cherished  English  notion,  that  our 
little  island  was  "  Utopia"  personiiied,  a 
perfect  "  lA  Dorado,"  is  fast  declining, 
and  one  may  now  quote  and  comment  on 
the  literary  productions  of  our  continental 
neighbours  without  being,  as  in  the  year 
1818,  clpssed,  for  so  doing,  with''  bands  of 
foreign  sceptics,"  conspiring  for  the  dread 
purpose  of  reforming  abuses  and  rectifying 
errors.  The  groundless  apprehensions  of 
these  gentry  put  one  in  mind  of  Croaker, 
in  the  phiy,  who  magnifies  a  waiting  maid's 
love  letter  into  a  matter  of  no  less  im- 
portance than  murder  and  arson.  Let  us 
not,  however,  imitate  the  "  Good-Natured 
Man,"  or  attempt  to  make  the  fire-engines 
play  upon  an  imaginary  conflagration,  rest- 
ing assured,  that  whilst  on  the  one  part  it 
displays  no  lack  of  patriotism  to  admire 
what  is  praiseworthy  in  the  institutions  of 
foreigners,  neither  does  it  show  any  proof 
of  it  to  administer  to  and  foster  the  illiberal 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar. 

"  Mais  revenous  ;"i  nos  moutons."  I  con- 
ceive the  French  possess  a  great  advantage 
over  us  in  having  a  well-educated  class  of 
men  to  perform  the  duties  of  apothecaries 
exclusively.  How  superior  in  knowledge 
and  acquirements  are  these  individuals  to  tlie 
uneducated  chemists  and  druggists  of  our 
country  !  who,  without  any  previous  educa- 
tion or  examination,  are  peimitted,  b}'  the 
supiueness  or  negligence  of  our  legislature, 
to  undertake  the  important  duties  of  their 
station. 

Another  very  remarkable  benefit  which 
the  pharmacien  confers  on  the  profession, 
and  thereby  adds  greatly  to  the  respecta- 
bilit}'  of  it,  is  by  assuming  the  performance 
of  that  portion  which  degrades  it  from  the 
footing  of  a  science,  and  reduces  it  to  the 
level  of  a  trade.  Until  our  wholesale  dealers 
in  the  noble  art  of  healing  (general  practi- 
tioners, as  they  are  generally  called,)  imi- 
tate our  continental  neiglibours  in  this 
respect,  they  can  never  expect  to  assume 
that  station  in  society,  and  amongst  men  of 
letters,  that  the  utility  and  importance  of 
their  occupations  merit.     I  Jiope   and  trust 


it  is  a  libel  on  the  English  public  to  assert, 
that  they  are  so  besotted  as  to  insist  upon 
receiving  a  "  quid  pro  quo,"  in  the  shape 
of  drugs,  and  that  they  are  more  willing  to 
take  medicines  which  are  often  unneces- 
sary and  frequently  prejudicial,  than  to 
present  a  fee  for  advice  relative  to  the 
juvantia  et  lasdentia,  Ike.  Let  it  not  be 
asserted,  that  the  union  of  such  heterogeneous 
compounds  as  pharmacy  and  the  scientific 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  remuneration  of  the  practitioner. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  not, 
individually  speaking,  so  wealthy  as  the 
same  class  in  PJngland,  yet  they  do  not  per- 
mit so  degrading  an  union,  and  have  no 
reason  (as  I  believe)  to  regret  the  sepa- 
ration. 

I  have  often  smiled,  but  it  has  been 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  at  the 
villainous  custom  which  ])revails  in  the 
United  kingdoms,  of  condemning  the  unfor- 
tunate disciples  of  ^T^sculapius  to  the  per- 
formance of  an  apprenticeship  for  five  years 
to  learn  so  simple  a  matter  (compared  with 
their  other  studies)  as  the  compounding  of 
drugs  ;  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
nothing-  else  is  taught  them.  Like  Spartan 
helots  they  remain  bound  with  the  iron 
yoke  of  an  indenture  ;  they  tarry  with  their 
task-masters  (for  no  other  visible  purpose) 
"  until  their  beards  be  grown,"  and  ulti- 
mately devote  two,  or  at  most  three,  years 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  vast  circle  of  me- 
dicine, surgery,  and  the  accessory  sciences. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  perniciously  absurd 
than  such  a  system?  so  much  precious  time 
wasted,  absolutely  lost,  and  never  to  be  re- 
covered !  To  assert  that  there  is  no  hard- 
ship in  such  a  profligate  employment  of 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  existence 
of  an  individual,  wlio,  with  his  utmost  ex- 
ertion, and  most  diligent  application,  will 
find  ample  employment,  is  like  INlercury, 
(iu  ^Escliylus)  coolly  lecturing  Prometheus, 
whose  only  grievance  is  that  of  being  chained 
to  a  rock,  and  having  a  wedge  of  eternal 
adamant  driven  into  his  breast.  Such  a 
mode  of  study  could  only  prevail  in  the  18th 
century,  amongst  a  "  nation  boutiquiere." 
The  French  are  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose^ 
that  medicine  and  surgery  can  only  be 
taught  clinically,  and  that  the  time  we  de- 
vote to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  would  be 
far  more  advantageously  spent  in  acquiring 
a  few  of  those  preliminary  branches  of 
knowledge,  of  which  English  students  are 
in  general  ignorant  when  they  visit  the 
medical  schools  of  the  metropolis.  I  need 
not  insist  on  the  advantage  of  method  in 
the  investigation  of  a  profession  requiring 
such  extensive  acipurements  as  ours ;  I 
know  the  object  of  many  students  is  to  pass 
their  examinations,  and  commence  practice 
witii  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  ppssi* 
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ble.  These  gentry,  like  "  the  stem  hero," 
JMarinillo,  iu  the  Disj)ensary, 

"  Wliilstotliersmeaiily  take  whole  months 

to  slay, 
Dispatch  their  grateful  patients  in  a  day." 

For  such  "  fruges  consumere  nati  "  I  do  not 
write,  but  to  those  praiseworthy  pupils  who 
are  as  anxious  to  merit  success  as  tliey  are 
to  obtain  it,  and  who  desire  to  be  "  gene- 
rally learned"  in  their  highly  honourable 
and  useful  profession.  1  would  earnestly 
impress  the  advice  of  the  great  Stagyrite, 

"  Optime  ilium  veritatem  rei  pevspicere 
qui  :i  principio  res  orientes  ac  nascentes 
inspexerit." 

It  id  much  to  be  regretted,  that  our  stu- 
dents are  not  compelled  to  submit  to  some 
preliminary  examination,  or  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  some  literary  grade  in  arts  and 
sciences,  before  they  are  permitted  to  com- 
mence their  metropolitan  studies. 

I  fear,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  consider 
me  a  most  determined  radical,  a  cynic,  de- 
termined to  find  fault,  if  I  continue  to 
blame,  but,  "  jacta  est  alea,"  I  have  com- 
menced, and  1  am  too  well  satisiied  of  tlie 
candour  and  liberality  of  your  disposition 
not  to  feel  assured  of  a  candid  and  deliberate 
bearing.  I  ask  no  more  ;  if  1  colour  the 
picture  too  highly,  attribute  it  to  an  ardent 
zeal,  which  I  am  sure  1  feel  for  the  welfare 
and  honour  of  our  common  calling. 

Let  us  nov/,  if  you  please,  compare  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  profession  practised 
by  our  Gallic  neighbours  and  ourselves. 
The  Parisian  hospital  jdiysicians  and  sur- 
geons, and,  I  believe,  the  remark  applies 
with  equal  justice  to  Montpellier,  Stras- 
bourg, and  the  other  French  schools,  re- 
ceive no  fees  from  the  students,  yet  they 
pay  the  most  undeviating  attention  to  both 
pupils  and  patients;  they  visit  the  esta- 
blishments to  which  they  are  attached  daily, 
and  superintend,  personally,  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicines  and  the  application  of 
remedies.  Contrast  this  conduct  with  the 
liractice  pursued  by  most  (I  had  almost  said 
all)  of  the  London  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  1  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  walking  the  hospitals  (as  it  is 
somewhat  ironically  called)  is  no  very  im- 
proper expression.  Certes,  the  walking  ap- 
peals to  be  held  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  process.  Judging  from  the  eti'ects  pro- 
duced, I  am  no  advocate  for  this  peripate- 
tic mode  of  acquiring  medical  knowledge  ; 
it  might  be  as  rationally  taught  by  the  tread- 
mill. This  is  by  no  means  an  overcharged 
picture,  at  least  it  applies  to  the  method 
pursued  when  1  was  a  student  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  1819,  at  which  time 
the  surgeons  (I  was  not  a  physician's  pupil), 
instead  of  giving  clinical  information,  re- 
pulsed any   attempt,  even  of  the  pupils, 


to  ask  (juestions  ;  the  senior  surgeon  was 
then  celebrated  for  the  professional  urba- 
nity which  he  displayed  on  such  occasions  ; 
they  seemed  vastly  more  fond  of  the  dog- 
matic than  of  the  Socratic  mode  of  dispu- 
tation. 1  was  also  frecpiently  iu  the  liabit 
of  visiting  the  other  Loudon  Hospitals,  and 
I  must  candidly  say,  they  all  appeared  to 
pursue  the  same  system. 

\Vill  our  descendants  believe  that,  in 
18^0,  and  (if  I  am  not  mistaken,  even  later,) 
medicine  and  surgery  were  not  taught  clini- 
cally in  London  by  a  single  proiessor,  un- 
less perhaps  Mr.  Charles  Bell  forms  (wJiicli 
I  believe  he  does)  an  honourable  exception 
to  this  almost  incredible  fact.  Surgery  was 
taught  peripatetically ;  and  theoretical,  and, 
what  is  still  more  strange,  soi-disant  practical 
medicine,  was  prelected  parsonicalUj  ;  a  ser- 
mon was  read  on  a  disease,  the  pupil  paid 
his  fee,  and  received  a  testimony  of  having 
acquired  knowledge,  which,  by  such  a 
system,  it  was  impossible  be  could  attain  ; 
and  his  master,  (I  cannot  call  him  teacher,) 
the  only  gainer  by  the  bargain,  pocketed 
his  ill-earned  ])rofits. 

1  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  that  this  de- 
plorable swindling  system  is  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
vi'hen  it  will  be  abolished  altogether.  Stu- 
dents should  insist  upon  receiving  clinical 
information,  (the  only  rational  mode  of  in- 
struction,) in  rt'turn  for  the  enormous  fees 
which  they  give  to  their  self-styled  in- 
structors. I  was  truly  gratified  to  hear 
that  a  clinical  liospital  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  medical  school  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity. Its  projectors  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  profession;  may  it  be  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  era,  the  model  of  many  similar 
institutions. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  medical  in- 
struction, I  would  also  venture  to  express 
a  hope,  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  see  pro- 
fessional chairs  established,  for  the  purpose 
of  prelecting  on  what  is  a  very  important 
subject,  and  taught,  I  believe,  only  in  the 
German  universities  ;  I  mean — melhodologia 
medica,  or  the  method  of  pursuing  a  course 
of  medical  and  surgical  studies.  How  much 
time,  trouble,  and  expense,  would  such  a 
guide  save  the  great  mass  of  students  who 
commence,  nay,  who  finish  (I  cannot  call 
it  complete)  their  studies,  without  haviug 
acquired  the  most  essential  preliminaries, 
whose  knowledge  is  literally  a  burden  to 
them — a  "  rudis  indigestaque  moles" — a 
chaotic  mass,  without  form,  and  void.  The 
books  which  they  have  read,  (from  having 
had  no  judicious  guide  to  assist  them  in 
selecting  those  likely  to  be  beneficial,)  only 
add  to  their  bewilderment.  I  must  not  for- 
get to  add,  that  it  is  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  the  methodological  professor's  duty 
to  furnish  his  class  witli  a    biief  biblio-. 
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grapliical  analysis  of  the  best  works  con- 
nected with  every  branch  of  their  studies. 

The  advantages  of  methodical  arrange- 
ment, in  the  study  of  so  vast  a  subject  as 
the  noble  art  of  healing,  must  be  self- 
evident,  as  Lacomiguitre  (Lemons  de  Philo- 
sophie,  t.  i.  p.  56,)  has  observed,  "  Un  en- 
fant aid6  d'unlevier  est  plus  fort  qu'Hercule 
livr6  a  ses  propres  forces."  Were  the 
authority  of  great  names  required,  I  might 
adduce  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Newton, 
Pascal,  JMallebrauclie,  Condillac,  and  Des- 
cartes, who,  whether  they  have  denomi- 
nated the  mental  levers,  they  proposed 
"  Nova  Organa,"  or  "  Methodes,"  have  all 
insisted  on  the  self-same  proposition.  The 
latter  author  modestly  observes,  "  Si  j'ai 
quelque  advantage  sur  le  commun  des 
hommes  je  la  dois  a  ma  methode." 

I  shall  now  bring  this  long,  and,  I  fear, 
tedious  communication  to  a  close,  by  sug- 
gesting a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting examinations  practised  by  our  Eng- 
lish scliools  of  medicine,  and  1  have  here  to 
object  that  the  same  method  is  pursued  as 
in  teaching  it.  No  test,  I  confidently  main- 
tain, can  be  satisfactory,  that  is  merely 
oral.  Now,  I  would  ask,  can  the  professor 
ascertain  the  anatomical  knowledge  (the 
fons  et  origo,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  medi- 
cal science)  of  a  pupil  lie  is  examining, 
unless  he  has  a  scalpel  in  his  hand,  and  a 
subject  before  him.  Can  it  be  denied,  that 
many  students  obtain  the  credit  of  having 
been  very  attentive  to  their  studies,  who 
have  positively  acquired  tlieir  anatomical 
knowledge  from  plates  and  books  in  their 
chambers,  instead  of  in  the  dissecting-room? 
Can  this,  I  ask  again,  be  denied?  It  can- 
not; that  redoubtable  prince,  Rlendes  Pinto 
liimself,  would  blusli  to  assert  the  contrary  ; 
if  sucli  is  the  case,  ouglit  not  the  system  to 
be  "reformed  altogether?"  So  also  with 
medical  examinations ;  the  examiner  can 
never  be  aware,  whether  the  neophyte's 
knowledge  is  theoretical  or  practical,  whe- 
ther derived  from  fallible  books  or  in- 
fallible nature,  unless  tlie  iavestigation  is 
carried  on  at  tlie  bed  side  of  the  patient.  It 
is  as  essential  that  the  mode  of  examination 
should  be  strictly  clinical,  as  that  the  teach- 
ing the  science  should  be  so.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  examinations  should  be 
public,  as  this  would  ensure  fair  play  to  tlie 
student,  and  be  an  assurance  to  the  public, 
that  tlie  board  of  examiners  did  their  duty 
to  tlie  public  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  to  tlie 
candidate  on  the  otlier.  It  would  ])revent 
those  reclamations  wliicli,  in  general,  do 
honour  to  neither  party.  If  the  Board  are 
([ualified  for  their  highly-important  and  re- 
sponsible duties,  they  can  never  feai',  but 
ought  ratlier  to  court  luiblicity  to  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 


would  give  additional  importance  and  value 
to  their  testimonials. 

In  taking  leave  of  you,  my  dear  friend, 
allow  me  to  presume  upon  our  long  inti- 
macy to  assert  that  whilst  I  have  "  nothing 
extenuated,"  i  am  not  aware  of  having  "  set 
down  aught  in  malice."  I  maj-,  perhaps, 
on  some  occasions  liave  spoken  strongly,  for 
I  am  conscious  of  having  felt  warmly  whilst 
treating  of  the  abuses  wliich  obstruct  the 
advancement  of  a  profession  which  I  esti- 
mate too  highly  to  be  indifferent  to  its  wel- 
fare ;  you  know  that,  situated  as  I  am,  far 
removed  from  the  busy  scene,  and  all  its 

■  petty  party  turmoils  ;  fast  sinking  under  the 
effects  of  an  immedicable  disease,  I  can  have 

I  no  other  motive  in  suggesting  the  few  hints 
I  have  ventured  to  throw  out,  but  a  desire 
to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  that  profesaion  of  whicli  I  shall 
never  again  be  any  thing  but  a  spectator. 

1  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  that  "  the 
hand  which  can  destroy  a  palace  couM  not, 

I  perhaps,  raise  a  hovel."     This  is,  perhaps, 

I  my  case ;  however,  wherever  I  have  fan- 
cied I  discovered  an  imperfection,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  suggest  what  appeared  to 

!  me   to   be   the   most   adequate   remedy.     I 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  you  may  think 

1  with  the  poet,  that  for  me 

Ces  sujets  sout  trop  hauls  et  je  manque 
de  vox. 

At  all  events  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  add,  with  the  same  author, 

Le  dessein  en  est  grand, le  succesmalais^. 

Si  je  m'y  perdsau  moins  j'aurai  beaucoup 

os6. — La  Fontaine  Foeme  sur  le  Quinquina. 

Believe  me  to  be, 
My  dear  friend, 

&;c.  lice, 


P.  S.  You  are  welcome  to  publish  this  let- 
ter in  The  Lancet,  if  they  will  "  prent  it." 


ON  TJIE  INPLUEKCE  OF  THE  PNEUMO-GASTRIC 
NERVES. 

Mr.  E.  Ware  observes,  that  there  is  no- 
thing more  frequently  praised  than  the  cer- 
tainly of  the  evidence  of  natural  truths. 
Each  writer  in  his  turn  thinks  his  discove- 
ries completely  established,  and  arrays  his 
alleged  facts  in  an  apparently  resistless  pha- 
lanx. But  almost  every  one  who  ehcits 
novelties  is.  in  spite  of  his  confidence,  sub- 
jected to  controversy  and  contradiction.  His 
facts  are  denied,  his  experiments  refuted, 
his  conclusions  declared  inadmissible,  and 
his  veracity  aud  philosophical  honesty  called 
into  question.    These  reflections  were  sug- 
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gested  by  a  perusal  of  the  written  conflict 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  on  digestion.  Tlie  experiments 
of  Wilson  rUilip.ilhistrative  of  tlie  influence 
of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  on  respiration 
and  digestion,  liave  been  subsecpiently  re- 
peated by  an  Englisli  writer,  Jjroughton, 
and  results  diametrically  opposite  been  re- 
ported. In  order  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  discrepancy,  and,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  free  from  all  bias  or 
prepossession,  I  instituted  the  following 
course  of  experiments,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.H. 
Finley,  and  others  of  my  medical  friends. 

Experiment  1. — After  causing  two  rab- 
bits, of  the  same  age  and  size,  to  fast  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  hours,  I  gave  them  as 
niucJi  parsley  as  they  would  eat.  One  of 
them  1  set  at  liberty.  In  the  case  of  the 
other,  I  divided  the  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair,  about  midway  in  the  neck.  The  divi- 
sion was  immediately  followed  by  difficult 
respiration,  soon  attended  with  a  croaking 
noise,  and  gradually  increased  until  death 
supervened  ;  which  happened  in  six  hours 
and  a  half  after  the  operation.  The  other 
rabbit  was  then  killed,  and  a  comparative 
examination  made.  The  stomach  of  the 
one  subjected  to  the  operation  was  much 
distended  ;  tlie  general  mass  of  food  had 
undergone  but  little  change ;  that  part 
which  was  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of 
the  stomach  was  altered  in  colour,  and 
somewliat  in  consistence,  resembling  par- 
tially-digested matter.  The  central  parts 
retained  their  natural  colour  and  odour, 
and  resembled  finely  chopped  parslej^ 
The  lungs  were  largely  engorged  with  blood, 
but  did  not  sink  in  water.  The  trachea  and 
air  cells  contained  a  frothy  fluid.  The  sto- 
mach of  the  rabbit  not  operated  on  was 
liard  and  contracted,  and  about  half  the 
size  of  that  of  the  other.  That  part  of  di- 
gestion confided  to  the  stomach  was  com- 
paratively completed  ;  for  tliough  all  the 
contents  had  not  passed  out  at  the  pylorus, 
yet  what  remained  was  a  uniform  chynious 
mass,  more  compact  and  dry  at  the  pyloric 
than  towards  the  central  or  cardiac  por- 
tions. J'his  experiment  was  satisfactory 
and  conclusive,  and  was  followed  by  six 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  which  gave 
uniform  results. 

Experiment  2. — A  half- grown  cat  was 
kept  without  food  for  twelve  hours,  and  then 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  raw  beef  was  given. 
In  fifteen  minutes  after,  I  divided  the 
eightii  pair  of  nerves.  The  usual  symptoms 
followed,  differing  from  those  of  tlie  last 
experiments  only  in  degree ;  respiration 
was  deep,  slow,  and  laborious,  attended  with 
a  croaking  noise,  and  apparent  efll"orts  to 
vomit,  which  continued  to  increase  for  ten 
hours,  when,  from  the  great  distress  and 
prostration,  I  was  induced  to  kill  it.    Upon 


examinntion,  no  change  wns  perceptible  in 
the  food,  excejitin  the  circumference  which 
had  lost  its  livid  hue,  and  resembled  beef 
shortly  after  being  placed  in  warm  water. 
It  had  lost  nothing  in  weight.  The  lungs 
were  engorged  with  blood,  and  the  tracliea 
filled  with  frothy  fluid  slightly  tinged  with 
blood.  This  experiment  was  also  confirmed 
by  one  other. 

Experiment  3. — Having  caused  two  rab- 
bits, of  the  same  age  and  size,  to  fast  for  six- 
teen hours,  I  allowed  them  as  much  cab- 
bage as  they  could  eat  ;  after  which  I  made 
a  section  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in 
each.  One  I  set  at  liberty.  The  other, 
the  hair  being  shaved,  ou  either  side,  from 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  I  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  a  galvanic  trough,  contain- 
ing fifty  pair  of  four-inch  plates  ;  the  inter- 
vals being  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  acid  to 
sixty  of  water.  A  gentle  and  uniform 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  was 
kept  up,  by  the  occasional  addition  of  acid, 
for  six  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  (the 
animal  being  almost  exhausted)  it  was  killed 
by  a  blow  upon  the  occiput.  Examination 
being  made,  the  stomach  was  found  dis- 
tended as  in  the  preceding  experiments  ; 
the  external  part  of  the  contents  was  changed 
in  colour  and  somewhat  in  consistency,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  chymous  mass  ;  whilst  in- 
ternally it  was  as  if  it  had  been  chewed  and 
swallowed.  The  lungs  were  engorged, 
though  not  quite  so  much  as  usual.  During 
the  process,  the  respiration  exhibited  the 
phenomena  seen  in  the  other  cases.  The  tra- 
chea contained  a  frothy  fluid.  This  animal 
ate  nothing  after  the  operation,  and  nothing 
was  found  in  the  ffisophagus.  In  half  an 
hour  after,  (six  hours  and  a  half  after  the 
operation,)  the  other  rabbit  died  :  the  sto- 
mach and  its  contents  resembled  in  every 
respect  that  of  the  galvanised  rabbit.  The 
lungs  were  more  largely  engorged  with 
blood,  which  constituted  the  only  apparent 
difl:'erence. 

Experiment  4. — A  rabbit,  after  fasting, 
was  atibrded  as  much  parsley  as  it  would 
eat  ;  when  the  hair  was  shaved  on  the  back, 
near  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  a  small 
plate  of  tin  bound  tliereon  :  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  were  divided,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  lower  section  of  each 
coated  with  tin  foil.  'The  tin  foil  and  tin 
were  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of 
the  galvanic  trough,  and  a  uniform  eff'ect 
kept  up  for  five  hours  and  a  half,  when  the 
animal  died.  Its  respiration  during  the 
process,  the  state  of  its  stomach,  food,  lungs, 
and  trachea,  differed  in  no  particular  from 
those  in  the  immediately  preceding  experi- 
ments. 

Experiment  5. — Two  rabbits  were  caused 
to  fast  for  twelve  hours,  when  there  was 
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given  as  much  catbage  as  iliey  would  eat. 
The  one  remained  in  its  natural  state.  In 
the  other,  tlie  pneumo-gastric  nerves  were 
divided,  and  submitted  to  the  galvanic 
power  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and  a  uui- 
ibrm  effect  was  kept  up  for  seven  hours, 
when  the  animal  died.  Upon  examination, 
it  was  found  to  differ  in  no  perceptible  de- 
gree from  those  in  which  the  nerves  had 
been  divided.  Whilst  the  stomach  of  the 
liealthy  rabbit  exhibited  the  contents  dimi- 
nished in  quantity,  and  in  a  completely  chy- 
mous  state,  and  in  tlie  pyloric  portion  com- 
paratively dry  and  compact. 

These  experiments,  made  with  much 
care,  time,  and  labour,  serve  to  show  the 
great  caution  with  which  we  should  receive 
the  accounts  of  even  experimental  inquiries. 
They  afford  results  agreeing  with  those  of 
Dr.  Philip,  respecting  the  effect  on  diges- 
tion by  the  division  of  the  par  vagum  ;  for 
by  that  section  digestion  is  almost  totally 
arrested  ;  and,  although  they  would  indicate 
partial  action,  it  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be 
justly  attributed  to  the  healthy  secretions 
of  the  stomach  poured  out  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  operation.  Although  secretion, 
the  alleged  cause  and,  as  we  believe,  the 
primuminnhile  oi'  chymification,  does  not  cease 
after  the  division  of  these  nerves,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  be  augmented,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  incapable  of  changing  food 
to  chvme,  it  must  be  morbid.  Another  ap- 
parent barrier  to  chymification  is  the  defi- 
ciency of  action  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  known  from  the  violent  and  in- 
effectual efforts  to  vomit  ;  symptoms  con- 
stant and  remarkable,  particularly  in  cats; 
and,  as  proved  in  those  rabbits  which  were 
permitted  to  eat  after  the  operation,  where 
food  was  found  in  the  cesophagus  itself. 
But  when  we  endeavour  to  institute  the 
galvanic  irritation  for  that  action  carried  on 
through  continuous  nerves,  we  cannot  con- 
firm either  the  facts  or  conclusions  of  Phi- 
lip. Our  results  are  entirely  contradictory 
of  his;  and  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge our  belief  in  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
galvanic  experiments,  and  stand  prepared 
to  deny  that  there  is  yet  any  good  reason 
for  believing  in  the  identity  of  galvanism 
and  the  mysterious  princijde  of  life. 

Death,  in  all  the  cases  here'  related, 
seemed  to  be  caused  rather  by  the  state  of 
the  lungs  than  by  that  of  the  stomach;  for 
the  engorgement  and  obstruction  in  the 
organ  of  respiration  put  finally  an  entire 
stop  to  tlie  access  of  air  into  the  bronchial 
cells,  and  suffocation  ensued. — Worth  Ame- 
rican Aled'tcal  and  Surs^ical  Journal, 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  the  case  of  hydrophobia  sent  to 
you  by  Mr.  Prout,  and  inserted  in  Tiik 
Lancet  of  the  14th  June,  there  are  some 
statements  respecting  the  medicine  prepared 
at  Birling,  near  Mailing,  Kent,  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  that  disease,  which  the 
facts  of  that  case  will  scarcely  be  found  to 
authorise.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit 
to  3'ou  a  few  observations  on  the  subject, 
for  insertion  in  your  journal,  in  order  to 
place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  before  your 
readers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boy  Roff,  (alias 
Hills),  after  being  bit  by  the  mad  dog  on 
the  18th  of  JNIarch,  had  the  wound  irnrvedi- 
ately  sewed  up.  Mr.  Prout  observes  "  that 
from  the  extent  of  the  wound,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  excise  it."  But  the  man  Kemp,  a 
workman  of  Lord  le  de  Spencer's,  in  the 
neighbouring  parish,  was  hitten  by  the  samedog 
—in  the  same  parts — severeii/  in  the  face;  "be 
\iViA  fniir  lacerated  wounds;"  he  went  in- 
stantly to  a  surgeon,  who  "  completely  re- 
moved the  bites  (I  quote  his  own  expres- 
sions) by  excision,  and  after  allowing  them 
to  bleed  freely,  their  surfaces  were  destroy- 
ed l)y  applying  nitric  acid  to  them."  Why 
cmild  not  this  have  been  done  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other?  If  the  knife  could  not 
have  been  used,  at  least  the  wound  might 
have  been  cauterized.  But,  further,  the 
man  Kemp,  after  the  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  surgeon,  went  the  same  hour 
to  Birling  for  the  medicine,  and  took  a  por- 
tion of  it  on  the  spot.  (Its  efficacy  is  said 
to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  its  being 
taken  in  time, ^  Not  so,  the  boy  Roff;  no 
part  of  the  medicine  was  given,  or  said  to 
have  been  given  to  him,  until  the  20th,  and 
he  ivas  bitten  on  the  18th  ;  here  was  much  time 
lost,  which,  taken  together  with  the  sewing 
up  of  the  wounds,  gave  the  poison  ample 
time  to  spread  through  the  system. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  he  took  the  me- 
dicine ;  and  we  find,  from  Mr.  Prout's  state- 
ment, that  he  continued  well  vp  to  the  16th 
May.  You  should  here  be  informed  that 
the  venders  of  the  medicine  desired  his 
friends  to  send  for  more  on  the  13th  April ; 
this  is  partly  denied  by  them,  except  on 
condition  tiiat  the  boy  grew  worse  ;  how- 
ever tliis  may  be,  none  of  the  medicine  was 
sent  Jor  after  the  30th  March.  Mr.  Prout 
observes  "  that  the  boy  had,  from  the  time 
he  was  bitten,  been  taking  the  medicine  sold  at 
Billing,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  directions 
given."  On  the  contrary.  Sir,  not  an  ounce 
of  it  was  given  ajter  the  30th  March,  until  the 
nth  May.    It  ia  important  to  observe  that, 
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parly  in  ^Fay,  tlie  bo)'^  was  sent  to  work  in 
the  Jieltls  for  a  week  or  two  ;  the  weather 
was  Lot ;  he  often  violently  over-healed  him- 
self, and  while  in  this  state,  drank  largely  oj 
cold  water;  so  much  so,  as  to  alarm  his 
friends  for  the  consecjueuces.  Immediately 
after  this,  we  find  an  wlarming  change  iu 
him ;  the  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  on  the  17tli 
May,  a  consultation  is  held,  then  more  medi- 
cine is  sent  fur,  which  Mr.  Prout  himself  ad- 
ministers. But,  pray  observe,  this  teas  nine 
weeks  after  the  bites  toere  infiicted,  and,  actu 
ally,  but  little  more  than  nine  hours  before  the 
boy  loas  a  corpse/  In  fact,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  when  ]\Ir.  Prout  and  his 
medical  friends  agreed  to  give  the  medicine 
in  question  a  fair  trial  on  the  17th,  the  boy 
was  then  actually  in  a  dying  state  !  Yet  this  is 
called  taking  the  medicine  regularly,  and 
giving  it  a  fair  trial !  Was  this  the  way 
Kemp  acted  ?  Why  jMr.  Prout  has  entirely 
passed  over  this  case  I  cannot  imagine. 
The  two  cases  are  so  similar  in  some  re- 
spects, yet  so  different  in  others  ;  both  were 
bitten  bif  the  same  dog,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  exactly  in 
the  same  parts — severely  in  the  face.  Tlie  con- 
trast is  so  striking  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
parties;  the  treatment  of  the  cases  so  totally 
different,  attended  with  such  different  results, 
that  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  one  to  the 
public,  without  noticing  tl>e  other,  seems 
singular  indeed.  Kemp,  after  being  bit  on 
the  19th  March,  takes  the  medicine  immedi- 
ately, and  perseveres  in  using  it.  After  a  delay 
of  many  hours,  the  buy  is  said  to  have  taken 
it,  but  we  have  no  certainty  that  he  did  so.  We 
all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  children 
take  medicine  at  all.  In  Kemp's  case,  the 
bites  were  immediately  and  completely  removed 
by  excision  ;  in  the  boy's,  the  wounds  were 
immediately  sewed  up.  Tiie  former  perseveres 
in  using  the  medicine  ;  the  latter  neglects  it 
from  30th  March  to  17 ih  May.  The  one  dies; 
the  other  is  now  alive  and  luell. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  this  medicine 
has  been  extensively  used  for  many  j-ears  ; 
and,  upon  enquiry  amongst  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  this  neighbourhood,  not  one 
person  recollects  ever  hearing  of  a  single 
instance  of  its  failure,  when  taken  in  proper 
time  and  quantity.  Tliis  must  be  allov^ed  to 
be  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  Had 
Mr.  Prout  made  out  his  case  against  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine,  would  a  single 
instance  of  failure  be  sufficient  to  out- weigh 
its  successful  application  for  many  years  1 
Who  would  reject  the  use  of  the  cow-pock,  1 
because  it  is  said  to  have  failed  in  some  dozen 
of  instances,  while  it  has  been  successful  in 
millions  1 

These  remarks,  in  a  more  extended  form, 
were  inserted  in  the  IMaidstone  Gazette  of 
tlie  ord,  17th,  and  S4lli  June,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Prout  the  elder,  inserted  in 
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that  paper  of  -27th  iMa}'.  To  the  editor  of 
that  paper  the  writer  of  this  is  personally 
known.  I  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  venders  of  the  medicine  iu  question, 
nor  the  slightest  personal  interest  in  pro- 
moting its  use  ;  but,  believing  it  to  be  effec- 
tual iu  preventing  and  curing  this  dreadful 
disease,  I  think  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  your  readers  from  being  prejudiced 
against  its  use  ;  without  by  any  means 
wishing  to  exclude  the  knife  and  the  cautery 
where  they  can  be  used,  although  they  are 
not  considered  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  medicine, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  B.  C. 

July  19th,  1828. 


ON      TIIE     FALLACY      OF     TIIE     DOCTRINE     OF 
"ocular    ADJUSTMENT." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

By  too  frequent  intrusion  on  the  notice  of 
the  readers  of  a  public  journal,  a  writer  not 
unfrequently  involves  on  himself  the  humir 
Hating  duty  of  submitting,  in  return,  a  public 
apology  ;  and  he  who  can  truly  acknow- 
ledge an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  inr 
terests  of  science,  cannot  prefer  a  more  po- 
tent or  more  effectual  plea.  For  he  who 
labours  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  natuial 
knowledge,  aids  in  extending  the  limits  of 
human  felicity,  and  does  honour,  not  only 
to  man,  by  enhancing  his  dignity,  but  to 
universal  Nature,  by  displaying  her  wisdom, 
Many  may  labour  in  vain  ;  yet  it  is  not  air 
ways  by  those  whom  Nature  has  endowed 
with  pre-eminent  genius,  that  scientific 
truths  are  established,  and  prevailing  errors 
exposed.  The  wisest  philosophers  are  prone 
to  accede  to  most  impotent  theories  ;  and  it 
were  impossible  to  advance  a  more  remark- 
able instance  in  kind,  thau  that  men  deserv- 
edly distinguished  for  learning  and  sagacity, 
should  countenance  the  doctrine  of  ocular 
adjustment. 

I  have  presumed  to  maintain*  the  nega- 
tive position,  that  the  optical  organs  of 
animrds  do  not  reciuire  adjustment  in  order 
to  perfect  the  function  of  natural  vision. 
I  have,  in  previous  essays,  plainly  disproved 
the  necessity  of  the  slightest  change  in  the 
refractive  jiower  of  the  eye,  whether  the 
visible  objects  subtend  large  or  minute  an- 
gles ;  or  (as  the  same  conditions,  in  an  op- 
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tical  point  oF  view,  are  commonly,  yet 
vaguely  expressed)  whether  thev  be  seen 
at  different  distances,  only  providing'  they 
be  not  nearer  than  the  point  of  distinct 
■vision.  I  have  clearly  shown  the  fallacj-  of 
the  followin<^  positions  : — 

1.  That  images  formed  by  the  refractive 
power  of  a  lens,  with  rays  emitted  from  such 
objects  as  subtend  different  angles  at  tlie 
eye,  must  necessarily  have  dijferent  focal 
distances. 

2.  That  optical  instruments  always  re- 
quire a  varied  adjustment  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects  which  subtend  different 
angles,  or  which  are  situated  at  different 
distances. 

It  is  on  the  credit  of  these  positions,  that 
the  theory  of  ocular  adjustment  mainly  de- 
pends, and  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to 
prove  the  veracity  of  either.  Each  equally 
involves  the  fate  of  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  theory  in  question  ;  for 
the  latter  position  is  generally  considered 
as  a  practical  proof,  or  necessary  result  of 
the  truth  of  the  former,  as  an  optical  prin- 
ciple. 1  do  not  offer  a  vain  challenge  to 
controversy,  nor  vaunt  an  idle  bravado 
against  a  world  of  professors,  but  as  one 
■who  is  anxious  to  establish  a  demonstrable 
truth,  I  court  the  advantage  of  a  rigid  in- 
quiry. I'liat  problem  is  surely  thought 
•worthy  of  solution,  which  to  the  optician 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  vain  speculation, 
■which  still  urges  the  anatomist  to  fruitless 
research,  and  which  tends  to  swell  the  vo- 
lumes of  modern  science  ■with  discrepant 
conjectures. 

1  have  been  induced  to  conclude,  from 
the  result  of  experiment  and  frequent  ob- 
servation, not  only  on  the  total  inutility  of 
»  varied  adjustment  of  tlie  perfect  eye  ;  but 
that  the  eye  does  not  posxess  the  power  of  self- 
adjustment,  even  when  such  power  is  in 
actual  demand,  i.e.  when  tlie  refractive 
power  of  the  eye  is  fioni  any  cause  defec- 
tive, or  when  similar  effects  are  factitiously 
produced  by  means  of  the  intervention  of 
lenses.  Nor  are  these  conclusions  deduced 
from  a  series  of  experiments,  endless  in  ex- 
tent, and  difficult  to  prove  ;  tliey  are  neitlier 
arduous  to  perform,  nor  equivocal  in  result. 
One  alone  is  sufficiently  decisive.  Let  the 
inquirer  be  provided  with  a  common  teles- 
cope, and  let  him  adjust  it  with  precision, 
exclusively  for  the  observance  of  any  single 
object;  then,  if  he  find  that  he  have  occasion 
to  re-adjust  tiie  tube,  or  vary  the  positions 
of  the  lenses,  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  any 
other  object,  the  necessity  of  an  analogous 
change  in  the  eye  is  satisfactorily  proved. 
But  if  he  find  that  lie  cannot,  by  the  most 
careful  contraction  or  elongation  of  the  tube, 
obtain  any  perceptible  advantage  in  attempt- 


ing distinct  vision  of  any  nenroi"  or  more 
distant  object,  but  that  the  instrument 
commands  a  perfectly  clear  field  of  view, 
when  once  correctly  adjusted,  then  it  will 
be  plainly  evident,  that  this  susceptibility 
of  adjustment  is  not  essential,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  for  the  ^perfection  of  the  teles- 
cope, on  account  of  the  diferent  distances  of 
objects.  And  although  it  be  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  eyes,  yet  the 
same  eye  will  always  recognise  but  one  de- 
terminate adjustment  as  essential  to  the 
faculty  of  perfect  vision.  Then  if  it  be 
found  that  this  instrument  does  not  require 
a  varied  adjustment  for  the  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  promiscuous  objects,  why 
should  any  variation  be  deemed  requisite  in 
the  eye?  I  have  already  shown  that  every 
object  which  is  seen  beyond  the  point  of 
distinct  vision  of  the  natural  eye,  will  al- 
ways have  its  image  at  ihe  principal  focus 
of  tlie  lens,  i.e.  at  the  same  focal  distance, 
and  also  that  the  distance  of  this  point  will 
always  be  inversely  as  the  refractive  po'wer 
of  the  lens.  Then  the  animal  eye  must  have 
a  refractive  power  equal  to  secure  the  prox- 
imity of  the  verge  of  distinct  vision.  With 
this  power  it  is  endowed.  Then  since  it  is 
not  necessary  to  see  objects  nearer  than  the 
point  of  distinct  vision  of  the  eye,  I  again 
interrogate,  why  should  any  adjusting  agent 
be  deemed  essential  to  its  structure,  or 
any  adjustment  be  suspected  as  a  requisite 
function  '(  I  solicit  a  reply  ;  and  sJiall  ac- 
knowledge myself  deeply  indebted  to  any 
optician  who,  througli  the  medium  of  The 
Lancet,  or  any  other  journal,  will  candidly 
avow  his  ideas  on  the  subject ;  for  I  know 
not  how  to  suppoit  the  modern  theory  of 
ocular  adjustment  on  optical  principles, 
neither  can  I  adduce  in  support  of  the  same 
a  single  experiment.  But  principles  whicli 
are  worthy  of  being  taught,  are  worthy  of 
discussion  ;  and  that  public  teacher  is  guiltj^ 
of  egregious  dereliction  of  duty,  who,  in 
defiance  of  irreputal)le  evidence,  inculcates 
a  farr;igo  of  groundless  theories.  But  there 
are,  doubtless,  many  who  will  not  slight 
facts  which  are  proved,  because  they  are 
novel,  and  who  will  not  allow  error,  when 
fairly  exposed,  again  to  pass  current  through 
tlie  mind  as  lenitimate  truth;  but,  as  men 
duly  inspired  with  tlie  science  they  teacli, 
reject  it  from  the  stores  of  intellectual  trea- 
sure, even  tliough  it  be  honoured  with  the 
stamp  of  age. 

Thomas  Williams. 
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The  subject  of  the  letter,  tinder  the  sig- 
nature of  a  Medical  TJenedick,  which  we 
inserted  ia  our  Sjfith  Number,  p.  540,  was 
formerly  brought  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  iu  our  remarks  on  an  Association 
instituted  by  Dr.  Allison]  of  Edinburgh, 
called  the  Medical  Provident  Institution  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  subject  which  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Profession.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  make  even  a  rude 
estimate  of  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  married  and  unmarried  men  in 
the  medical  profession  ;  and  perhaps  any 
estimate,  howeveraccurate,  might  be  deem- 
ed rude  by  certain  arbitresses  of  taste,  to 
whose  judgment  we  should  be  disposed  to 
pay  the  most  implicit  deference, — we  mean 
the  ladies  whom  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession have  the  happiness  to  call  their 
own.  If  a  census  were  instituted,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this 
fact,  the  fair  sex  would  have  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  result ;  for,  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
married  men  in  the  medical,  tlian  in  any 
other  profession,  not  even  excepting  that 
supposed  to  be  nar  €^ox?jv  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  blessiugs  of  the  hymeneal  state, 
to  wit,  the  clerical.  In  fact,  marriage  is 
almost  a  necessary  incident  to  embarking  in 
the  medical  profession,  for  families  will  not 
readily  give  their  confidence  to  young  un- 
married practitioners  :  nor  is  it  surprising, 
considering  the  unreserved  nature  of  the 
communication  which  must  often  take  place 
between  professional  men  and  their  female 
patients,  that  the  strongest  moral  security 
should  be  desired  for  the  propriety  with 
which  such  communication  should  be  con- 
ducted.   But  early  marriages  are  frequently 


andhighergrounds,  perhaps,  perfectly  justi- 
liable  ;  for,  we  are  far  fi om  acquiescing  in 
that  cold-blooded  philosophy,  which  con- 
verts the  expediency  of  entering  into  the 
married  state  into  a  dry  question  of  arith- 
metic, and  which  rejects  from  its  calculatioa 
the  influence  of  moral  circumstances  and 
probabilities,  whicli  influence  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  material  element  of  the  question. 
Young  medical  practitioners  often  marrj' 
without  paj'ing  much  regard  to  those  cir- 
cumstances under  which  political  econo- 
mists hold  tliat  men  have  no  right  to  in- 
dulge the  best  feelings  of  their  nature. 
They  rely  rather  upon  what  they  consider 
their  fair  professional  prospects,  than  upon 
their  present  means  of  meeting  extraordi- 
nary demands  on  their  pecuniary  resources, 
and  this  reliance  may  be  justified  by  moral 
probabilities,  though  it  may  find  little  favour 
in  tlie  eyes  of  political  economists.  The 
medical  profession,  though  it  oifers  no  very 
brilliant  prospects  to  those  wlio  embrace  it, 
affords,  perhaps,  opportunities  of  acquiring 
a  moderate  competence  to  z.  greater  number 
of  its  members,  than  any  other  pro- 
fession. The  emoluments  derivable  from 
it  may  be  less  in  amount,  but  they  are, 
upon  the  whole,  more  equally  distributed. 
Hence  the  probable  income  which  may  ac- 
crue, in  a  given  time,  to  a  youngmedical 
practitioner,  becomes  more  readily  the  sub- 
ject of  prospective  calculation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  human  life,  always  uncertain, 
is,  in  the  persons  of  medical  men,  exposed 
to  some  peculiar  hazards.  Tlie  laborious 
nature  of  the  occupation,  frequent  exposure 
to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  contagious  diseases,  even  the  ap- 
parently trifling  accident  of  a  cut  in  the 
finger,  on  opening  or  dissecting  a  body,  the 
consequences  of  which  too  often  baflfie  all  the 
resources  of  our  art,  and  hurry  a  practitioner 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  to  an  un- 
timely grave — these  circumstances  undoubt- 
edly render  the  tenure  of  life  more  precarious 
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sion,  and  have  been  justly  urged  by  Dr. 
Allison,  among  the  grounds  for  instituting 
an  establishment  for  granting  pensions  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. 

Of  the  utility  of  such  an  establishment, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  nor  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  JMedical  Benedick  lia- 
ble to  objection,  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
terfering with  existing  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature,  for  these  institutions  are 
much  too  limited  in  tlieir  plan  and  ope- 
ration, to  meet  the  objects  contemplated  by 
our  Correspondent.  There  are  but  two 
establishments  in  London  of  a  similar  de- 
scription ;  one  of  which  has  for  its  object 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
medical  officers,  and  the  other  is  confined 
in  its  operation  to  the  districts  within  the 
bills  of  mortality.  The  latter  institution 
has  never  been  very  warmly  supported,  and 
it  seems  to  us,  that  its  useful  objects  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  plan 
in  which  the  whole  profession  might  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate.  Our  Correspondent 
intimates,  that  he  has  some  preliminary  ar- 
rangements to  suggest,  towards  carrying  his 
proposition  into  effect,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  plan  would  be  likely  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  profession.  The  IMedi- 
cal  Benedick  may  rely  upon  receiving  all  the 
assistance  which  we  can  render  him  in  pro- 
moting his  excellent  suggestion  ;  and  if 
this  Number  of  our  Journal  should  happen 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  any  medical  Beatrices, 
we  trust  that  his  proposition  will,  in  all  such 
cases,  receive  a  more  powerful  support  than 
ours. 


We  did  not  intend  to  return  to  the  affair 
between  Dr.  Harrison  and  the  College  of 
Physicians,  but  as  we  have  given  insertion 
to  the  communication  of  Dr.  Gordon  Smith, 
presuming  that  he  would  redeem  his  pledge 
of  transmitting  to  us  a  defence  of  Dr.  Har- 
rison, it  may  be  right,  now  that  Dr.  Gor- 


don Smith  has  abandoned  his  original  in- 
tention, that  we  should  make  one  or  two 
further  observations  on  this  subject.  We 
never  decline  inserting  communications  on 
the  ground  of  their  containing  sentiments 
opposed  to  our  own,  nor  do  we  conceive  it 
necessary  on  such  occasions  to  stale  our 
dissent  from  the  opinions  of  our  Correspon- 
dents ;  but  after  the  pledge  first  given  by 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  and  the  reason  which 
he  has  subsequently  assigned  for  not  ful- 
filling it,  we  might  be  supposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  views  and  statements  of  this  Gentle- 
man, if  we  did  not  distinctly  expose  their 
fallacy  and  inaccuracy. 

Dr.  Gordon  S.mith  says,  he  conceives 
that  he  has  done  Dr.  Harrison  jus'ice 
enough  in  the  communication  already  trans- 
mitted to  us.  The  expression  is  equivocal, 
and  if  we  adopted  one  construction  of  it, 
we  should  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Gordon 
Smith  ;  but  if,  in  stating  that  he  has  done 
Dr.  Harrison  justice  enough.  Dr.  Gordon 
Smith  mean  to  intimate  that  Dr.  Harrison 
requires  no  better  vindication,  he  labours 
under  a  delusion  in  which  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  no  other  individual  in  the  pro- 
fession participates.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith 
tells  us,  that  he  is  "  much  gratified  in  being 
able  to  assure  all  concerned,  or  interested 
in  the  matter,  that  Dr.  Harrison  met  the 
grand  question  manfully,  and  was  resolute 
in  his  own  mind  on  the  score  of  defence." 
Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Gordon 
Smith  sincerely  believes  Dr.  Harrison  to 
have  acted  with  all  the  intrepidity  which  he 
here  ascribes  to  him,  but  he  seems  to  be 
quite  unconscious  that  the  world  is  too  ma- 
licious to  take  one  man's  word  for  the  cou- 
rage of  another,  when  the  verbal  assurance 
is  not  only  unsupported  by  facts,  but  made 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  them.  Dr.  Har- 
rison may  be  "  a  very  lion  for  his  valour," 
as  well  as  a  "  fox  for  his  discretion  ;"  but, 
unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  qua  lion, 
he  has,  in  the  late  contest,  suffered  the  pro- 
fession to  see  nothing  but  his  bnisk.    It  is 
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the  unseemly  exhibition  of  the  Doctor's 
tail,  as  contrasted  with  the  mai^nificence  of 
his  preliminary  roar,  which  renders  his  pre- 
sent position  ludicrous  and  Iiumiliating;. 

"  Fortified,"  says  the  Doctor,  in  Jiis  let- 
ter to  the  College  Censors,  dated  vVug.  6, 
1827",  "  with  the  concurring  approbation  of 
awomplished  lawyers  and  physicians,  I 
thought  tliat  I  could  not  bestow  greater  ser- 
vice upon  the  medical  profession,  to  which 
I  am  enthusiastically  devoted,  than  by  bring- 
ing all  disputed  matters  formally  into  open 
court,  under  a  conviction  tliat,  however 
they  may  be  decided,  the  interests  of  the 
faculty,  and  of  the  public,  will  be  essentially 
promoted  by  the  investigation.  Actuated 
by  these  motives,  I  have  tendered  to  the 
College  for  a  series  of  years,  through  some 
of  its  Fellows,  opportunities  of  examining 
legally  their  pretensions,  to  interfere  with 
me  or  my  practice.  My  solicitors  are  fur- 
nished with  instructions  to  give  every  faciUty 
to  a  legal  investigation  of  your  assumed 
privileges ;  but  they  are  directed  neither 
to  compromise  my  rights,  nor  those  of  my 
professional  brethren." 

After  all  this,  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
an  act  of  more  consummate  self-degradation 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Harrison,  than  that  of 
not  only  declining  to  furnish  any  facility  to 
the  College,  with  a  view  to  the  legal  investi- 
gation of  their  assumed  privileges,  but  of 
actually  resorting,  by  way  of  defence,  to  the 
miserable  expedient  of  contending,  that  he 
was  a  surgeon,  and  no  physician.  But  still 
Di'.  Smith  assures  us,  that  Dr.  Harrison 
met  the  grand  question  manfully,  and  'that  he 
was  resolute  in  his  own  mind,  on  the  score  of 
defence.  "  Resolute  in  his  own  mind  !" 
Why,  so  W'as  Bob  Acres,  when  he  set  out  for 
the  scene  of  action  ;  Bob  repaired  thither 
with  the  most  courageous  intentions,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  arrived  upon  the  ground,  that 
he  felt  his  courage  ooze  out  at  his  fingers' 
ends.  Dr.  Gordon  Sjiith  seems  to  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  the  world  will  measure 
the  courage  of  men  by  a  standard  of  its 
own,  in  preference  to  the  assurance  of  any 
individual,  however  respectable  ;  and  that 
this  standard  will  be,  not  what  they  declare 
their  intention,  but  what  they  prove  them- 
selves capable  of  achieving. 


But  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  would  have  us 
believe,  that  the  defence  set  up  by  Dr. 
Harrison's  counsel  was  a  dernier  resort, 
suggested  by  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, after  all  other  resources  had  failed. 
"  Finding,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  that  he 
could  not  raise  the  points  of  law  which  he 
was  instructed  to  argue,  he  resolved  to  at- 
tempt getting  his  client  safe  out  of  Court, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a  successful 
application  to  the  Jury,  on  the  point  of 
fact."  This  is  a  mis-statement,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  inferences  founded  upon  it 
fall  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Harrison's  Coun- 
sel did  raise  two  points  of  law,  which  Lord 
Tenterden  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
serving, and  which  would  have  been  solemn- 
ly decided,  upon  argument  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  if  the  verdict  had  passed  for 
the  plaintiffs,  as  it  must  have  done,  if  a 
sham  defence  to  the  action  had  not  been 
successfully  set  up.  We  have  shown,  in  a 
former  article,  that  the  legal  objections 
taken  by  Dr.  Harrison's  Counsel,  would, 
probably,  have  availed  him  nothing  upon 
argument  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench; 
and  Mr.  Campbeli,,  no  doubt,  felt  their 
weakness,  but  this  is  beside  the  present 
question.  If  Dr.  Harrison  believed  that 
he  had  a  case  in  point  of  law  against  the 
College  of  Physicians,  he  cannot  justify  the 
circumstance  of  shrinking  from  an  opportu- 
of  trying  its  validity,  and  resorting  to  a 
miserable  subterfuge  upon  the  question  of 
fact.  But,  says  Dr.  Gorpon  Smith,  "  though 
the  verdict  obtained  by  Dr.  Harrison  be  no 
great  cause  of  triumph,  since  the  grand  ques- 
tion remains  where  it  was,  yet  men  of  sense 
cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  consequences 
which  would  have  ensued,  had  the  matter 
gone  the  other  way  ;  and  we  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Campbell  for  a  service,  which  it  is  not  very 
creditable  to  those  who  pretend  hostility  to 
the  College,  to  have  been  so  little  able,  or 
inclined,  to  appreciate."  It  is  plain,  from 
this  passage,  that  Dr.  Gordon  Smith, 
though  he  piques  himself  upon  his  know- 
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ledge  as  a  jurist,  is,  in  reality,  rather  igno- 
rant of  the  legal  bearings  of  the  question. 
What  service,  we  should  be  glad  to  know, 
lias  Mr.  Camtbell  done  us,  by  showing 
that  Dr.  Harrison  is  a  surgeon,  and  no 
physician;  for  this  is  the  sole  fact,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  which  the  late  verdict  tends 
to  establish?  Dr.  Harrison,  by  his  mag- 
nanimous contest  with  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, has  established  one  fact,  and  that 
fact  is  a  fiction.  Verily,  the  gain  of  the 
profession  by  the  Doctor's  exertions  is 
about  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  spendthrift, 
who,  having  dissipated  the  whole  of  his 
property,  contrived  to  lose  the  remainder 
of  it ; 

"  Nil  habuit  Codrus,  attamen  infelix  ille 
Perdidit  totum  nil." 

But  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  hints  at  the 
consequences  which  would  have  ensued,  if 
the  verdict  had  gone  the  oUier  way ;  and 
this,  be  it  observed,  immediately  after  he 
has  declared  that  the  grand  question  remains 
where  it  was.  First  he  assures  us,  that  Dr. 
Harrison  met  the  grand  question  manfully  ; 
then  he  tells  us,  that  the  verdict  may  be 
no  great  cause  of  triumph,  and  that  physi- 
cians of  Scottish  Universities  could  have 
wished  it  otherwise,  for  the  grand  question 
remains  where  it  was;  thirdly,  that  although 
Scotch  physicians  could  have  wished  it  other- 
wise, yet,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  meti  of 
sense  could  not  have  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
consequences — an  oblique  tlirust,  we  sup- 
pose, at  the  Scotch  physicians;  and, 
fouithly,  that  although  nothing  came  of  the 
meeting  between  Dr.  Harrison  and  the 
grand  question,  seeing  that  the  grand  ques- 
tion is  where  it  was,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
to  thank  Mr.  Campbell  for  a  service.  We 
do  not  advise  the  Doctor  to  make  any  at- 
tempt at  reconciling  these  contradictions, 
but  rather  to  fix  his  attention  upon  a  single 
point,  which  involves  the  whole  merits  of 
Dr.  Harrison's  case.  Was  the  substantial 
question  between  Dr.  Harrison  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  a  question  of  law,  or 


a  question  of  fact.  If  it  were  a  question  op 
law — if  the  matter  in  dispute  were,  whe- 
ther the  College  had  or  had  not  the  right  of 
exercising  the  powers  which  they  claimed, 
this  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  en- 
tertained by  a  jury,  and  the  verdict  must 
have  gone  against  the  Doctor,  as  the  judge, 
sitting  at  I^isi  Prius,  did  not  think  fit  to  de- 
cide at  once  on  the  points  of  law,  in  order  to 
bring  that  question  to  a  legal  decision  be- 
fore the  proper  tribunal,  namely,  the  Judges 
sitting  in  Banco,  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Had  Dr.  Harrison,  therefore, 
really  acted  upon  public  grounds — had  he 
been  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  the  rights 
claimed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  a 
legal  investigation,  he  would,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  a  miserable  subterfuge  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  verdict,  have  readily 
submitted  to  a  verdict,  subject  to  reversal, 
in  case  of  the  legal  points  raised  by  his 
counsel  being  decided  in  his  favour,  as  the 
only  means,  after  he  had  made  his  elec- 
tion, instead  of  demurring,  to  go  before  a 
jury,  by  which  his  object  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  at 
which  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  arrives,  on  re- 
viewing the  late  proceedings ;  conclusions 
which  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  im- 
press us  with  much  respect  for  his  forensic 
acumen. 

"These  gentlemen  are  now  reduced  to  the 
following  alternative  (venturing  their  cause 
again  in  the  hands  of  a  jury  being  altogether 
out  of  the  question)  :  they  must  either  ob- 
tain the  powers  they  certainly  do  not  pos- 
sess, from  the  legislature,  or  refuse  to  meet 
those  wlio  disown  tlieir  authority.  It  may 
save  some  estimable  individuals  from  ])aiu, 
and  some  amiable  families  from  sorrow,  if 
I  declare  it  to  be  within  the  scope  of  ray 
private  knowledge,  that  if  this  unpardon- 
able insult  be  repeated,  tliere  is  a  great 
proba])ility  of  some  gentlemen  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands." 

Whatever  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  may  mean 
by  Gentlemen  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  bauds,  he  is  entirely  mistaken,  if  he 
supposes  that  a  Jury  has  the  power  of  doing 
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so.  Dr.  Haurison  is  only  indebted  for  liis 
verdict  to  t!ie  circumstance  of  the  plaintiffs 
having  left  their  case  short  in  respect  to  the 
evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  i)ractice.  A  new 
trial  caimot,  indeed,  be  obtained,  wliere  a 
verdict  has  been  given  for  tlie  defendant  in 
an  action  on  a  penal  statute  ;  but  if,  in  any 
subsequent  action  against  Dr.  Harrison,  or 
any  other  person,  the  fact  of  having  prac- 
tised as  a  physician  were  admitted,  or  in- 
disputably proved,  no  judge  sitting  at  Nisi 
Piius  would  suffer  a  verdict,  in  the  teeth  of 
such  admission,  or  indisputable  proof,  to  be 
returned  for  the  defendant. 


^11  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Various  Causes,  and 
Trea'ment,  of  Lingering  or  Protracted  La- 
hour  ;  uith  Preliminary  Ohscnations  on  the 
Female  Pelris,  and  Natural  Labour,  De- 
signed as  a  Pocket  Ccinipanhmfor  the  use  of 
Students,  and  Junior  Practitioners.  By 
Walton  Kent,  Surgeon- Accoucheur. 
W.  Jackson.  London,  li'mo.  pp.  51. 
1328. 

y/  Afanual  of  Midwifery ,  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Practitioners  of  both  Scies,  By  William 
INIaci.ure,  Surgeon-Licentiate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Glasgow,  and  ^lember  of  the  Glasgow 
laculty  of  jMedicine.  I'nderwoods.  Lon- 
don.    ISmo.     pp.  34'.     1828. 

^  Synoptical  Table  of  Midwifery,  shotuing  the 
Management  of  JVaiural  and  Difficult  La- 
bours ;  their  Consequences  and  Treatment. 
ByHENRvHuRRV  GooDEVE, and  Thomas 
Evans,  Late  House-Pupils  to  Dr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins.     Highley.     18t'3. 

It  is  one  of  the  consequences,  we  presume, 
of  Mr.  Brougham's  "  Schoolmaster"  being 
abroad,  that  we  have  lately  been  favoured 
■with  so  many  horn-books  and  primers. 
"  Quern  Jupiter  odit,  facit  pedagogum," 
was  tlie  oj)inion  of  the  ancients ;  not  so,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  moderns. 
Mr.   Kent's  Essay  is  limited  to  a  con- 


sideration of  the  various  causes  and  treat- 
ment' of  protracted  or  lingering  labour, 
which  he  thus  defines  : — "  A  case  of  par- 
turition, in  which  the  head  of  the  child  pre- 
sents, and  where  the  process  is  not  com- 
pleted in  twenty-four  hours."  Pollowing  the 
arrangement  of  Burns,  this  class  of  labours 
is  treated  of  under  two  heads  ;  first,  where 
the  delay  proceeds  from  some  imperfection 
or  irregularity  of  the  uterine  action ;  and, 
secondly,  where  the  delay  is  principally  de- 
pendent on  some  mechanical  impediment. 
The  most  that  we  can  say,  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Kent's  Essay,  is,  that  it  contains  a  faithful 
enumeration  of  the  causes  of  tedious  labour 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  with  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  appropriate  reme- 
dies. Half  an  hour's  attentive  perusal  of 
Denman,  Burns,  or  some  other  standard 
work,  would  put  the  student  in  possessiou 
of  all  that  JNIr.  Kent  has  written. 

Mr.  Maclure's  work,  and  the  synoptical 
table  of  Messrs.  Goodeve  and  Evans,  are  of  a 
more  comprehensive  nature,  embracing  the 
whole  science  of  midwifery.  Of  the  two  we 
decidedly  prefer  the  chart,  but  we  consider 
that  its  large  size  is  highly  objectionable. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  students 
will  carry  about  with  them  a  large  folio 
sheet ;  whereas,  if  in  a  convenient  and 
portable  form,  it  would  serve  as  an  useful 
remembrancer ;  Mr.  JMaclure's  little  book 
has  an  advantage  in  this  respect. 


EXCISIOX  OF  THE  UTERUS, 
By  Dr.  Blundell. 

To  the  Editor  o/'Tue  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  the  following  account  of  suc- 
cessful Escision  of  the  Uterus  may  be  inte- 
resting to  the   profession,  perhaps  you  wiH 
favour  me  by  inserting  it  in  your  Journal. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Jajies  Blundell,  M.D, 

1;  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
August  2,  1828, 
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Some  Account  of  a  Case  in  which  the  Uterus,  in 
a  state  of  Malignant  Ulceration,  was  success- 
fully removed.  By  James  Blundell, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Mid- 
wifery, in  the  School  of  Guy's  Hospital. 


Mrs.  A.  B.,  SEtat.  oO,  of  grey  eyes,  and  tran- 
quil disposition,  broad  in  her  niaLe,  and 
disposed  to  obesity,  was  seized  wilh  offen- 
sive discharge  from  the  vagina,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  eruptions  of  blood  in  large  quan- 
tity, so  that  according  to  her  own  report, 
frequent  fain  tings  were  produced,  and  the 
blood  occasionally  sank  through  abed  about 
twice  as  thick  as  a  sofa-cushion,  collecting 
on  the  floor  ;  and  day  after  day,  for  months 
together,  with  little  intermission,  one  or 
two  pints  of  blood  were  discharged. 

Although  Mrs.  A .  B.,  in  her  general  con- 
versation, is  by  no  means  prone  to  Iiyper- 
bole,  it  seems  evident  that  she  must  have 
greatly  overrated  the  quantity  of  these  daily 
floodings.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  from  her 
repeated  and  considerate  declarations,  that 
very  large  quantities  of  blood  were  lost, 
during  a  period  of  many  months;  and 
though,  with  the  exception  of  slight  cedema 
of  the  legs,  there  were  no  signs  of  gene- 
neral  dropsy,  the  paleness,  coldness,  and 
weakness,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of  faint- 
ness,  or  complete  deliquium,  showed  pretty 
clearly  that  much  vascular  inanition  had 
been  produced.  In  other  particulars,  the 
patient's  condition  was  not  altogether  dis- 
couraging, for  the  bowels  were  regular,  and 
the  appetite  was  occasionally  good,  and  the 
appearance,  though  cachectic  and  perfectly 
similar  to  that  of  other  women  perisliing 
under  malignant  ulceration  of  the  uterus, 
was  not  such  as  to  indicate  a  constitution 
wholly  unfit  for  surgical  operation. 

The  woman  having  been  under  the  care 
of  three  or  four  different  practitioners  be- 
fore I  saw  her,  ]  deemed  it  proper  to  exa- 
mine immediately  with  great  attention ; 
when  I  found  that  the  womb  was  moveable, 
and  about  as  large  as  a  goose  egg  ;  that  its 
mouth  was  broad,  open,  and  of  cartilagi- 
nous hardness  ;  that  it  manifested  the  usual 
marks  of  malignant  disorganisation,  in 
which  also,  about  one  quarter  of  the  conti- 
guous vagina  was  involved  •,  and,  further, 
that  on  the  surface  of  this  diseased  mass, 
was  formed  an  ulcer,  about  as  broad  as  a 
shilling.  The  adjacent  structures  appeared 
to  be  healthj'-  enough  ;  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum were  sound,  the  inguinal  glands  were 
not  enlarged,  whence  it  was  presumed  that 
the  lumbar  glands  were  perhaps  healthy  ; 
the  ovaries  could  not  be  felt  to  exceed  their 
ordinary  bulk,  and  there  evidently  was  no 
tangible  enlargement  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  or  omentum  ;  all  of  which  were  ex- 
amined with  the  nicest  care.    The  breath- 


ing was  easy  ;  the  pulse,  various  in  its  fre- 
quency, rauged  between  115  and  120  in 
the  minute  ;  and  the  patient,  though  cer- 
tainly very  much  debilitated,  liad  sufficient 
remains  of  strength  to  walk  to  my  house, 
(the  distance  of  a  furlong,)  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  To  be  short, 
it  seemed  clear  at  this  time,  that  the  case 
was  ulcerated  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  as  it 
is  called,  and  that  extirpation  was  the  only 
remaining  remedj'. 

The  bowels  having  been  cleared,  and  the 
patient  being  resolved  to  submit  to  the 
operation,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1828, 
1  determined  to  remove  the  diseased  parts 
without  further  delay.  I'or  this  purpose, 
having  placed  the  woman  in  the  obstetric 
position  usual  in  this  country,  (on  the  left 
side,  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with 
the  loins  posteriorly,  the  shoulders  ad- 
vanced, the  knees  and  bosom  approximated, 
and  the  abdomen  directed  a  little  down- 
wards towards  the  bed,)  1  began  the  ope»a- 
tion. 

First  Stage  of  the  Operation. 

I  commenced  by  passing  the  index  and 
second  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  the  line  of 
union  between  the  indurated  and  healthy 
portions   of  the    vagina  ;    the   finger  being 
converted  into   a  cutting  instrument  (vary- 
ing with  the  exigencies  of  the  operation,) 
by  means  of  a  moveable   knife,   which  re- 
quires a  word  or  two  of  description.     The 
blade  of  this  knife,  not  unlike  that  of  a  dis- 
secting scalpel,  was  mounted  upon  a  long 
slender  shank,  which,  including  its    large 
handle,  was  about  eleven  inches  in  length  ; 
and  with  this  stem  the  blade   was  united, 
so  that  its  fiat,  or  plane,  formed,  with  the 
stem,  an  angle  of  15  or  20  degrees.    The 
first   and  second  fingers  of  the  left   hand, 
then,  being  in  the  back  of  the  vagina,  con- 
tiguous to   the    diseased  mass,    (as  before 
observed,)  by  taking  the  stem-knife  in  my 
right  hand,  1  could  at  pleasure  lay  the  flat 
of  the  blade  upon  the  front  of  these  fingers, 
and  urge  the  point  of  the  instrument  a  little 
beyond  the  tip.    The  apex  of  the  fore  finger 
being,  in  this  manner,  converted  into  a  cut- 
ting point,  by  little   and  little  1   gradually 
worked  my  way  through  the  back  of  the  va- 
gina toward  the  front  of  the  rectum,  so  as 
to   enter    the   recto-vaginal  portion  of  the 
peritoneal   cavity,    frequently  withdrawing- 
the  stem-scalpel,  so  as  to  place   the  point 
within  the  tip  of  the  finger ;  and  then,  mak- 
ing examination  with  great  nicety,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  vagina  was  com- 
pletely perforated;  minute  care  being  ne- 
cessary,   in    this  part  of  the  operation,  to 
avoid  wounding  the  front  of  the  intestine. 

Second  Stage  of  the  Operation, 
A  small  aperture  having  been  formed  in 
this   manner  ia  the  back  of  the  vagina, 
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througli  tliis  opening',  the  first  joint  of  the 
forc-liii|;er  was  passed,  so  as  to  eiihuge  it  a 
little  by  dihitatioa  and  slisjht  laceration 
(safer  than  incision).  'J'liis  done,  and  a  cut- 
ting edge  being  communicated  to  the  finger, 
by  placing  the  plane  of  ihe  blade  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  incisory  edge  lay  slightly 
-advanced  beyond  the  side  of  the  finger  now 
lying  in  the  aperture,  after  drawing  the 
point  of  the  instrument  within  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  wliich  operated  as  a  guard,  I 
proceeded  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
vagina  transversely,  that  is,  in  a  direction 
from  hip  to  hip  ;  for  this  purpose  carrying 
the  finger  with  its  cutting  edge  from  the 
opening  in  the  vagina  already  made,  to  the 
root  of  the  broad  ligament  on  the  left  side, 
so  as  to  make  one  large  aperture.  I  then 
took  a  second  stem-scalpel,  formed  on  the 
same  model  as  the  pieceding,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  incisory  edge  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  blade,  and  laying  this 
instrument  on  the  fore-finger  as  before,  in 
such  a  manner,  however,  that  the  cutting 
edge  lay  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  finger, 
(to  the  right  of  the  pelvis,  1  mean,)  I  car- 
ried the  finger,  thus  armed,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vagina,  where  the  former  inci- 
sion commenced,  to  the  root  of  the  broad 
ligament  on  the  right  side  ;  so  that  at  the 
end  of  this,  which  was  the  second  step  of 
the  operation,  the  diseased  and  healthy 
portions  of  the  vagina  behind  became  com- 
pletely detached  from  each  other  by  trans- 
verse incision,  which  stretched  across  the 
vagina,  between  the  roots  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments immediately  below  the  diseased 
parts.  At  this  time  the  intestines  could  be 
felt  hanging  about  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ; 
but  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  lying  on  the 
finger,  in  which  it  was,  as  it  were,  imbed- 
ded,  the  risk  of  a  wound,  whether  by  point 
or  edge,  was  completely  prevented. 

Third  Sta^;e  of'  the  Operation. 

The  back  of  the  vagina,  then,  having  been 
divided  in  this  manner,  1  urged  the  wliole 
of  the  left  hand,  not  of  large  size,  into  the 
vaginal  cavity,  and  the  more  easily,  because 
the  woman  had  borne  children  ;  afterwards, 
passing  the  first  and  second  fingers  through 
the  transverse  opening  along  the  back  of 
tlie  uterus,  this  viscus  Ij'ing,  as  usual,  near 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  with  its  mouth  back- 
ward, its  fundus  forward,  and  a  little  ele- 
vated just  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  This 
manffiuvre  premised,  under  full  protection 
of  these  fingers  now  lying  between  the 
■womb  and  the  intestine,  taking  a  double 
hook,  mounted  on  a  stem  eleven  inches 
long,  I  passed  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
through  the  transverse  aperture,  along  the 
surface  of  the  fingers  already  mentioned, 
and  laying  it  in  front  of  them  near  their 
tips,  I  converted  these  lingeis  into  &  sort  of 


sentient  tenaculum,  which,  with  little  pain 
to  tiie  patient,  1  pushed  into  the  back  of 
the  womb  ntar  the  fundus,  and  then  draw- 
ing the  womb  downward  and  backward, 
towards  the  point  of  the  os  coccygis,  as  1 
carried  the  fingers  upward  and  forward,  I 
succeeded  ultimately  in  placing  the  tips 
over  the  fundus  in  the  manner  of  a  blunt 
hook  ;  after  which,  by  a  movement  of  re- 
troversion, the  womb  was  very  speedily 
brought  downwards  and  backwards  into  the 
palm  of  the  left  liand,  then  lodging  in  the 
vagina,  where,  at  this  part  of  the  operation, 
the  diseased  mass  might  be  seen  distinctly 
enough,  lying  just  within  the  genital 
fissure. 

Fourth  Stage  of  the  Operation. 
The  process  of  removal  being  brought  to 
this  point,  the  diseased  structure,  still  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  remained  in  connexion 
with  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  (by  means  of 
the  fallopian  tubes  and  broad  ligaments,)  and 
with  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  peri- 
toneum, the  front  of  the  vagina,  and  inter- 
posed cellular  web,  parts  which  were  easily 
divided,  so  as  to  liberate  the  mass  to  be  re- 
moved. The  broad  ligaments  were  cut 
through,  close  npon  the  sides  of  the  uterus  ; 
and,  in  dividing  the  vagina,  great  care  was 
taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, and  the  ureters.  'I'his  division  of  these 
attachments,  and  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased mass,  constituted  the  fourth  step  of 
the  operation.  Some  bits  of  indurated  va- 
gina, altogether  not  larger  than  the  common 
bean,  were  left  in  the  pelvis,  to  be  removed 
at  some  future  period,  should  symptoms  re- 
quire.    This  fact  is  worth  recording. 


To  this  circumstantial  accoimt  of  the 
operation,  may  be  added  a  few  remarks. 
The  intestines  did  not  protrude.  About  an 
ounce  of  blood  was  lost,  when  the  back  of 
the  vagina  was  divided  ;  three  or  four  more 
ounces  following,  when  the  vagina  was  cut 
in  front.  Ligatures,  tenacula,  and  forceps, 
were  in  readiness  to  secure  the  vessels,  but 
these  were  not  required.  The  intestines 
were  felt  at  one  time  only,  namely, when 
two  fingers  were  lying  out  tlKOUgh  the 
opening  in  the  vagina  behind.  Of  course 
some  pain  was  felt  when  the  first  incisions 
were  making,  and  when,  as  in  ordinary  ob- 
stetric operations,  the  hand  was  urged  into 
the  vagina ;  but  the  principal  distress  was 
occasioned  by  drawing  down  the  uterus, 
when  the  retroversion  was  accomplished, 
and  the  ligaments  were  put  upon  the  stretch. 
The  pains  and  complaints  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded those  observed  in  instrumental  de- 
liveries. The  patient  lay  in  the  ordinary 
obstetric  position,  and  required  no  restraint. 
The  insertion  of  the  hook  into  the  back  of 
the  uterus,  did  not  occasion  much  suffering. 
The  operation,  from  first  to  last,  occupied 
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about  an  hour,  but  much  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  reposing,  and  in  considering  what 
might  best  be  done.  With  better  instru- 
ments and  greater  activity,  the  whole  ope- 
ration might  most  probably  be  completed  in 
live  minutes.  In  obstetrics,  however,  ce- 
lerity is  considered  to  be  in  itself  a 
secondary  merit,  and  the  operation  was 
conducted  on  obstetric  principles.  'I'he 
general  rantje  of  the  pulse  was  between 
120  and  loO,  a  frequenc}'  common  in 
delivery  by  instruments. 

When  the  last  gush  of  blood  was  ob- 
served, the  pulse  became  imperceptible  iu 
the  wrist,  returning,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  A  few  ounces  of 
spirit  were  administered  to  the  jiatient  as 
the  operation  proceeded.  Tliroughout  the 
process,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  was 
the  principal  instrument,  and  the  scalpels 
and  hooks  were  employed  merely  as  the 
means  of  arming  the  finger  lor  its  various 
operations.  The  professional  friends  who 
favoured  me  with  their  presence,  were  Dr. 
Elliotson,  i\lr.  Callaway,  ^Ir.  B.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Key,  and  JMr.  JNlorgan.  An  accident 
deprived  me  of  the  presence  and  assistance 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Hoots.  The  operation  was 
not  undertaken  at  a  venture,  but  in  con- 
formity with  certain  principles  laid  down 
iu  two  papers  read  before  the  I\ledico- 
Chirurgical  Society  ;  the  first  of  them  iu  tlie 
year  1819,  and  the  last  in  the  year  18'^S. 
The  latter,  which  was  not  published,  con- 
tains the  proposals  for  other  abdominal 
operations.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
these  operations,  as  there  stated,  are  rested 
upon  numerous  observations  made  upou  the 
human  body,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
periments upou  brutes.  Should  the  case 
liere  narrated  come  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  I  liope  it  may  tend  to  diminish  anv 
unreasonable  prejudices  against  experi- 
ments and  expei'imentors.  The  feeling  is 
respectable,  but  by  the  designing  it  may  be 
misdirected.  In  Lisfranc's  operation,  1  con- 
ceive there  must  be  some  misapprehension. 
I  think  I  run  no  risk  in  saying,  that  by  his 
method  of  procedure,  as  understood  here, 
what  the  English  accoucheur  means  by  can- 
cer of  the  uterus,  must  frequently  be  irre- 
moveable. 

It  is  now  five  months  since  the  parts  were 
extirpated,  and  the  patient  is  fat  and  well, 
and  designs  to  return  to  her  husband.  The 
interception  of  the  access  lo  the  ovaries, 
is  a  complete  security  against  extra-uterine 
impregnation.  The  head  of  the  vagina  is 
closed  by  the  bladder  which  lies  upon  it. 
The  recovery  was  easy  enough  ;  but  as  the 
details  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  desirable, 
they  shall  be  communicated  at  an  earlv 
opi)ortunity.  The  patient  had  been  ill  foV 
eight  or  nine  mouths  before  the  operation 
was  peifoimed. 


ON    THE   MECHANISM    OF    THE    ACT    OF 
VOMITING. 

By  Marshall  Hall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
6i:c.  &c. 

Two  opinions  have  divided  physiologisis 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  act  of  vomiting. 
It  was  originally  and  long  thought  that  this 
act  consisted  simply  in  a  sudden  and  forcible 
contraction  of  the  stomach  itself.*  After- 
wards Bayle,  and  Chirac,  and  more  recently 
M.  iMajendie,  considered  that  the  stomach 
is  inactive,  and  evacuated  by  being  subject- 
ed to  pressure  by  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles. 

It  apjjears  to  me  that  neither  of  these 
opinions  is  correct.  .M.  iMajendie  distinctly 
proves  by  actual  observation,  and  by  the 
substitution  of  a  bladder  in  the  place  of  the 
stomach,  that  the  contraction  of  this  organ 
is  not  usually  subseivient  or  necessary  to 
the  act  of  vomiting.  I  refer  to  the  inte- 
resting paper -f-  of  that  eminent  j)bysiologist 
for  the  more  full  elucidation  of  this  first 
question.  I  proceed  to  state  such  observa- 
tions as  appear  to  me  to  controvert  the 
second,  and  to  establish  that  view  of  this 
subject  which  I  liave  myself  been  led  to 
adopt. 

It  is  obvious  tliat,  if  vomiting  were  effected 
by  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  it  must 
be  attended  by  ius])iration.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  fluids  ejected  from  the  stomach 
would  be  drawn  into  the  larynx,  and  in- 
duce great  irritation,  events  which  are  itot 
observed.  These  events  are,  indeed,  effec- 
tually jnevented  by  an  accurate  closure  of 
the  larynx,  a  fact  observed  in  an  actual  ex- 
periment bv  M.  ftlajendie,  who  makes  the 
following  observation  : — "  Dans  le  vomisse- 
ment,  au  moment  oii  les  matieres  vomies 
traversent  la  pharynx,  la  glotte  se  ferme 
tres-exactement."  t  It  is  astonishing  that 
this  observation  did  not  lead  its  acute  author 
to  see  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  unless  the 
thorax  followed  precisely  ]}arl  pasiii,  was 
impossible. 

Complete  vomiting  has  been  observed, too, 
in  cases  in  which  the  stomach  had  entirely 
passed  through  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm 
into  the  thorax,  and  in  which  it  could  not, 
consequently,  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 


*    Such  was  the   opinion   of  the   great 
Haller. 

-f-  JMemoire  sur  le  Yomissement,  par  M. 
Majendie.     A  Paris,  1813. 

+  i\Iemoire    sur  I'Usage    de   I'Epiglotte 
dans  la  Deglutition,  p.  .'3,  note. 
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tliat  muscle.  *  In  some  exjieriments,  vo- 
miting was  observed  also  to  take  jilace, 
aUlioui;h  the  diaphragm  bad  been  paralysed 
by  a  division  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  or  its 
iniliience  subtracted  by  a  division  of  its  an- 
terior attachments,  t 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  facts,  which  I  now  ])roceed  to 
stale,  wliicli  prove  that  the  act  of  vomiting 
is  an  effort,  not  of  inspiration,  but  of  expi- 
ration. Tliis  is  obvious  enough,  indeed,  on 
a  mere  observation  of  the  state  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  during  vomitiug.  The  larynx 
is  evidently  abruptly  and  forcibly  closed,  the 
thorax  drawn  downwards,  and  the  abdomen 
inwards. 

.Such,  indeed,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
precise  nature  of  tlie  act  of  vomiting,  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  Tlie  contents  of 
the  tliorax  and  abdomen  are  subjected  to  the 
sudden  and  almost  spasmodic  contraction  of 
all  the  muscles  of  expiration,  the  larynx 
being  closed  so  that  no  air  can  escape  trom 
the  chest,  and  tlie  two  cavities  being  made 
one  by  the  floating  or  inert  condition  of  the 
diaphragm,  i'he  mere  mechanism  of  tlie 
act  of  vomiting  differs  little,  therefore,  froni 
that  of  coughing,  by  which,  indeed,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  frequently  ex- 
pelled :  the  larynx,  in  tlie  former,  is,  how- 
ever, pernianenily,- — in  the  latter,  only  mo- 
mentarily closed;  and  there  is,  doubtless,  a 
different  condition  ol  the  cardiac  orifice  and 
of  the  (csophiigus. 

It  afipeaied  to  me,  from  these  views  of 
this  subject,  that,  if  an  opening  were  made 
into  tlie  trachea,  or  througli  the  purietii-s  of 
the  thorax,  the  elVort  of  expiration  consti- 
tuting the  act  of  vomiting,  would  issue  in 
expelling  tiie  air  through  tliese  orifices  re- 
spectively,aiidthe  evacuation  of  the  stomach 
would  be  prevented  ;  and  I  determined  to 
submit  the  fact  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
I  took  a  little  dog,  made  an  ample  opening 
into  tlie  windpipe,  and  gave  a  few  grains  of 
the  sub-sulpliate  of  mercury.  'J'lie  animal 
soon  became  sick.  The  first  efforts  to  vomit 
induced  a  forcible  expulsion  of  air  througli 
the  orifice  in  the  trachea.  These  cilbrts 
soon  became  very  violent,  however,  and  the 
stomach  at  length  yielded  a  part  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  perfectly  evident  that  the 
violent  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
pressed  upon  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  so 


*  Such  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Wepfer. 
A  similar  one  was  also  recently  witnessed 
by  Dr.  Webster  and  iNIr.  Hunt.  The  whole 
of  the  stomach  was  found  in  the  tliorax, 
having  passed  througli  a  wound  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Tliere  was  repeated  vomiting  of  a 
substance  resembling  coliee-grounds. 

t  ffiuvres  de  Car.  Legallois.  A  Paris, 
18:^4,  torn,  ii.,  p.  104. 


as  to  carry  the  dia])liragm  tipwavds  to  its 
fullest  extent,  and  thiit  at  this  moment  vo- 
miting was  eflecied.  The  act  of  expiration 
was  so  forcible,  that  a  lighted  candle  placed 
near  the  tracheal  orifice  was  several  times 
extinguished.  In  a  second  experiment,  a 
free  opening  was  made  into  the  thorax  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  of  the  right 
side.  The  lung  collapsed  partially  only. 
During  the  first  efforts  to  vomit,  air  was 
forcibly  expelled  through  this  orifice,  the 
lung  was  brought  almost  into  contact  with 
it,  the  stomach  was  not  evacuated.  But  as 
tlie  efforts  to  vomit  became  extreme,  a  por- 
tion of  lung  was  driven  through  the  thoracic 
opening  with  violence  and  a  sort  of  explo- 
sion, and  at  tlie  same  instant  the  stomach 
yielded  its  contents.  These  experiments 
appear  to  admit  only  of  one  explanation,  of 
one  conclusion, — that  the  act  of  vomiting  is 
a  forcible  expiratory  effort,  the  larynx  being 
firmly  closed,  and  the  diapliragni  peri'ectly 
inert. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  singular  that  M. 
Bourdon,  by  wIkju  the  action  of  the  expira- 
tory muscles,  in  their  various  "  efforts,"  lias 
been  so  well  investigated,*  should  liave 
adopted  other  views  of  the  act  of  vomiting. 

It  is  not  intended  to  state  that  the  act  of 
vomiting  is  simply  such  as  I  have  described. 
There  are  many  facts  which  appear  to  sliow 
that  the  or^sopliagus  is  not  witliout  its  share 
of  influence  in  this  act,  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  cardiac  orifice  must  be  freely  opened  ; 
for  mere  pressure  upon  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  will  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomacli.  To 
effect  tliis  open  stale  of  the  cardiac  orifice, 
it  is  probably  necessary  that  the  diaphragm 
siiouid,  indeed,  be  in  a  relaxed  rather  than 
in  a  conti acted  state, 

A  singular  and  interesting  fact  was  noticed 
by  M.  iNIajendie,  of  which  he  has  not  given 
any  explanation.  During  tlie  state  of  nausea 
which  preceded  the  act  of  vomiting,  in  some 
of  his  experiments,  aiV  was  drawn  into  the 
stomach,  1  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
effect  was  produced  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  larynx  being  closed  preparatorily 
to  the  act  of  vomiting,  an  attempt  at  inspi- 
ration is  made  before  the  effort  of  expiration. 
Ill  this  attempt,  air  is  drawn  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  larynx  being  impervious,  and 
it  is  afterwards  probably  propelled  along  tliat 
canal  into  the  stomach  itself.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, too,  that,  in  some  instances  of 
vomiting,  in  :vhich  the  action  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  was   subtracted,  t  a  similar 


*  Recherches  sur  le  JNIecIianisme  de  la 
Respiration,  &c.  Par  Isid.  Bourdon.  A 
Paris,  1820. 

t  (Euvres  de  Lcgallois,  torn,  ii.,  p.  lOj. 
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effort  of  inspi  ration  lias  drawn  substances 
from  the  stomach  into  the  cesoplmgus,  which 
Las  eventually  expelled  tliein  by  an  inverted 
action.  Neither  of  these  phenomena  could 
result  from  any  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
much  less  from  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  But  it  is  easy,  by  closing  the 
larynx  and  attempting  to  inspire,  to  draw  air 
into  the  oisophagus.  A  similar  act,  if  very 
forcible,  might  draw  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  through  the  cardiac 
orifice. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  be  the  nature  of 
tlie  act  of  vomiting.  How  different  is  this 
act  from  one  in  which  tlie  diaphragm  does, 
indeed,  contract  suddenly,  under  similar 
circumstances  of  closure  of  the  larynx, — 
viz.  singultus  :  the  action  of  the  diaphragm 
being  an  effort  of  inspiration,  air  is  apt  to  be 
drawn  into  the  a3.-opiiagus  with  considerable 
noise;  and  there  is  occasionally  pain,  not 
only  about  the  insertions  of  the  diaphragm, 
but  about  the  closed  larynx.* 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STUUCTURE  OF  THE 
HEART  OF  ANIMALS  OF  THE  GENUS 
UANA. 

By  John  Daw,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  by  the  higliest  au- 
thorities in  comparative  anatomy,  and  gene-  '  classification  of  reptiles,  on  account  of  their 
rally  believed,  that  the  animals  bsdong-ing  j  heart ;  and  they  will  still  continue  as  a 
to  the  genus  Rana,  and  indeed  all  the  ani- 1  link  connecting  the  reptiles  with  fishes,  by 


two,  is  thus  distended,  and  not  the  syste- 
mic ;  or,  by  blowing  air  into  the  large 
sinuses  into  which  the  venaicavae  terminate, 
when  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ment takes  place  ;  and  this,  at  the  same 
time,  shews  tliat  the  margin  of  the  septum 
acts  as  a  valve,  and  must  prevent  the  blood 
of  one  auricle  y)assing  into  the  other. 

J5ut,  even  did  not  the  margin  of  the  sep- 
tum ])erform  the  function  of  a  valve,  tiie 
blood  from  one  auricle  could  not  pass  into 
the  other,  the  contraction  of  the  two  being 
synchronous  ,  the  auricles  first  contracting, 
next  the  body  of  the  ventricle,  an<l,  lastly, 
that  part  of  the  ventricle  of  a  conical  shape, 
which  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  se- 
cond ventricle.* 

1  have  observed  the  same  kind  of  struc- 
ture of  heart  in  the  bull-frcg-  and  the  com- 
mon frog.  Whether  it  exists  in  all  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  I  have  not  ascertained, 
but  most  probably  it  does;  and,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  the  jirobability  is  very  strong 
that  all  the  other  genera  of  the  order  '  Be- 
traciens'  have  a  similar  conformation,  both 
of  this  vital  organ  and  of  the  sanguiferous 
System  in  general. t  Should  the  inference 
prove  correct,  and  its  truth  established  by 
observation,  these  animals,  in  their  mature 
state,  will  no  longer  be  an   anomaly  in  the 


mals  included  in  the  natural  order  '  Batra 
ciens'  of  jM.  Cuvier,  have  asingle  heart  like 
fishes,  composed  of  one  auricle  only  and 
one  ventricle. 

Many  observations  which  I  have  made  on 
the  common  toad  have  led  me  to  a  different 
conclusion,  and  have  satisfied  me  to  demon- 
.stration  that  the  heart  of  this  animal  has 
two  auricles. 

This  structure  is  diplayed  without  much 
difficulty  by  minute  dissection.  It  is  best 
exhibited  by  making  a  transverse  incision 
into  the  ventricle,  close  to  its  base,  and  in- 
flating the  cavities  with  the  blowpipe.  In 
this  way,  and  using  fine  probes,  it  may  be 
demonstrated  clearly  tliat  the  heart  has  two 
auricles,  divided  by  a  transparent  membra- 
nous septum,  possessing  fibres  that  appear 
to  be  muscular  ;  that  these  auricles  commu- 
nicate with  the  veutricle  by  a  common  and 
very  short  passage,  provided  with  three 
semilunar  valves ;  and  that  they  have  no 
possible  communication  with  each  other, 
excepting  through  the  passage  above  the 
valves  common  to  both  of  them. 

The  same  fact  as  to  structure  may  also 
be  demonstrated,  by  blowing  air  through 
either  of  the  two  jnilnionary  veins,  which 
return  the  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart 


the  peculiarities  of  their  respiratory  organs 
in  the  first  staae  of  their  existence. 


*  I  am  almost  induced  to  consider  this 
part  as  a  second  ventricle,  from  its  pecu- 
liarities, which  i  am  not  aware  have  hither- 
to been  noticed.  It  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  ventricle  by  three  valves,  of  a 
semilunar  form.  To  the  side  of  its  cavity 
is  attached  a  fleshy  projection,  or  moveable 
septum,  above  which  it  gives  origin  to  four 
arterial  trunks,  viz.  two  aorta;  and  tvvo  pul- 
monary arteries,  the  former  considerably 
larger  than  the  latter,  each  provided  with  its 
own  semilunar  valve  ;  and  the  action  of  this 
part  seems  to  me  to  be  as  peculiar  as  its 
structure.  When  I  have  watched  it,  it  did 
not  appear  to  contract  simultaneously,  but 
first  one-half  and  then  the  other;  as  if  in- 
tended, in  conjunction  with  the  various 
anastomoses  of  the  arterial  system,  to  pre- 
serve a  constant,  though  small,  current  of 
blood,  to  supply  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
acording  to  their  various  demands. 

t  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  in  the  toad  and  frog  are  de- 
rived from  the  aorta.  When  given  oft"  from 
the  heart,  and  a  little  above  it,  the  pulmo- 


nary arteries   are    closely    attached   to    the 
The  pulmonic  auricle,  the  smallest  of  the  i  aorta,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  till  they 

quit  their  juxtaposition  ;  and,  hence,  proba- 

Brande's  Quarterly  Journal  bly,  the  error  in  question  originated. 
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UNQI'ALIKILD     PR  ACTITIOXERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiik  Lancet. 

Sir, — '  A  Regular  Surgeon,'  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorksliire.lias  stated  to  you  thiit, 
iu  his  neighbourhood,  •'  ahnost  every  town 
and  village,  nnd  liamlet,  has  its  impudent 
and  uneducated  charlatan,  who  will  boldly 
beard  the  regular  surgeon,  and  interfere 
with  him  at  every  turn.  "  Witliin  a  narrow 
circle,  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
my  residence,  are  nine  persons  who  exer- 
cise till' solemn,  and  all  but  sacred  functions 
of  the  medical  profession  ;  yet,  Sir,  tive  at 
least  of  these  nine,  are  men  of  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and  of  the  most  superficial,  or  of 
no  medicul  education,  who  have  not  even 
served  au  apprenticeship  to  a  rural  apothe- 
cary on  the  clieap,  and,  shall  1  say,  most 
disgraceful  terms,  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  groom  and  foothoy,  as  well  as  appren- 
tice ;  I  speak  from  facts,  Sir,  within  my  own 
knowledge.  Such  are  the  majority  of  ray 
competitors,  and  they  beat  me  hollow  in  the 
race  for  public  favour.  Alas,  Sir,  the  aage, 
wlio  the  other  day  earned  an  honest  living 
as  a  labouring  mechanic,  is  now  drinking 
and  bustling  from  house  to  house,  and  ham- 
let to  humlet,  dispensing  either  health,  dis- 
ease, or  death,  with  the  confidence  of  in- 
fallible wiijdom,  and  prescribing  ten  times 
where  I  prescribe  once.  Your  corre- 
spondent informs  us,  tiiat  the  law  will 
silence  these  persons  ;  I  know  not  the  law  ; 
but  I  have  some  faint  recollection  of  tlie  re- 
sults of  prosecutions  by  the  Apothecary's 
Company  for  such  offences,  and  they  were 
failures. 

As  to  protecting  the  regular  surgeon  or 
regular  apothecary,  it  is  not  the  basis  on 
which  the  merit  of  this  (]uestion  must  be 
tned  ;  nor  have  we  medical  men,  merely  as 
such,  a  right  to  call  on  the  legislature  for 
jirotection.  If  we  have  been  cajoled  into 
an  expensive  line  of  study,  we  must  bear  the 
loss  of  our  folly,  or  our  misfortune  ;  but  let 
lis  not  be  so  very  dislionest  to  the  rising- 
generation  of  medical  men,  as  to  mislead 
them,  because  we  have  been  misled  ;  rather 
Jet  us  tell  them  honestly,  and  at  once,  that 
they  have  no  occasion  to  sacrifice  their  pre- 
cious time,  health,  and  money,  in  the  pain- 
ful and  laborious  pursuit  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge  ;  let  us  discard  prejudice, 
and  direct  the  aspirant  to  the  bold  career 
of  the  irregular  practitioner  !  ^^  hy,  Sir, 
should  you  and  I  daily  augment  tlie  number 
of  our  grey  hairs  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, when  our  very  labour,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  is  prejudicial  to  ourselves  ?  Jen- 
ner,  the  immortal,  the  honoured  distributor 
of  good  to  all  mankind,  except  the  medical 


profession,  from  whose  pockets  lie  has 
stopped  the  How  of  millious!  besides  all 
the  other  odious  medical  men,  who  are  daily 
devising  means  to  preserve  health  and 
abridc;e  disease,  ye  are  all  faithless  to  your- 
selves and  to  your  professional  brethren! ! ! 
Oh !  for  the  days  when  the  Doctor  ac- 
quired honour,  as  his  patient,  after  a  long 
aud  doubtful  struggle,  recovered  in  spite  of 
liis  drugs  and  his  blunders,  days  not  posi- 
tively goneby,  but  they  do  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  every  man,  and  are  wonderfully  and 
ruinously  abridged  by  the  labours  of  those 
inconsiderate  men  above  alluded  to.  JJo 
the  lawyers  act  thus  1  they  are  too  pro- 
found. Do  any  class  of  tradesmen  act  thus'? 
they  are  men  of  much  more  solid  sense.  All 
other  classes  of  society  contrive  to  protect 
and  augment  their  individual  interests;  in 
commerce,  witness  the  prohibitory  laws,  as 
regard  produce  and  manufacture  ;  in  law, 
the  heavy  stump  duties  on  articled  clerks, 
and  the  highly-laudable  district  societies  of 
attorneys  for  the  sujipression  of  irreguhir 
practitioners  and  unautliorised  persons,  there 
they  vigilantly  watch  ;  but  should  a  dunce 
by  bad  grammar,  or  bad  law,  cause  an  ob- 
scurity in  a  will,  which  may  require  the 
luminaries  of  chancery  to  reuder  legible,  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  thousands  to  the  un- 
fortunate client,  this  is  all  correct !  and  the 
learned  sages  may  safely  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  blunders  as  they  count  the 
golden  gains,  protected  as  they  are  by  com- 
mon usage,  and  what  not.  Let  us,  then, 
unite  to  protect  the  initiated,  and  thrive  by 
our  ignorance  !  Let  us  apply  our  talent 
and  genius,  if  we  have  any,  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  our  patients,  nnd  leave  the 
study  of  pathology,  ^:c.  6>.c.,  to  the  ])hiloso- 
phet;  depend  on  it,  we  shall  gain  both  in 
fortune  and  reputation.  Am  1  not  right  1 
What  have  society  done  for  us,  that  we 
should  thus  labour  for  their  good,  and  our 
own  injury!  The  (juacks  are  the  only 
rational  men  in  the  medical  profession  ! 

Let  us  try  again.  Of  the  great  mass  of  so- 
ciety, not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  is 
cai)able  of  forming  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the 
relative  merits  of  any  two  persons  claiming 
to  be  medical  men,  though  the  one  shall  be 
the  most  ignorant  and  the  other  the  most 
learned,  person  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Is  it  not  tlien  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
conservative  body  to  protect  this  immense 
majority  from  the  most  insidious,  tlie  most 
fatal  injuries  to  which  they  are  hourly  ex- 
[losed  !  Horrible!  horrible!  Sir,  are  the  facts 
that  now  press  on  my  memory  ;  the  higher 
class  of  medical  practitioners  in  the  coun- 
try could,  1  am  persuaded,  unfold  such  se- 
crets as  would  astound  m.ankiud!  I  say  the 
higher  class,  because  they  are  the  more  fre- 
quently called  in  by  the  doubting  sufferer  ; 
though  this  is  very  seldom,  for  these  irre- 
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gu!ar  practitioners,  for  reasons  sufficiently 
obvious,  assume  the  utmost  confidence,  the 
most  astonishing  confidence,  and  strenu- 
ously object  to  any  interference  :  because 
if  infallibility  be  any  where,  it  is  with  them- 
selves. 

An  immense  majority  of  society  is  un- 
protected, and,  from  their  want  of  know- 
ledj^e,  cannot  jjrotect  themselves  ;  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  unprincipled  quack, 
wJiose  pilfering  might  excite  a  smile,  if  it 
Were  not  accompanied  by  personal  injury, 
and  frequently  by  death  ;  is  it  not  tlien  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  look 
into  this  matter?  I  allege.  Sir,  that  the 
most  frightful  evils,  and  to  a  very  astonish- 
ing extent,  are  constantly  being  endured  by 
a  large  portion  of  society  from  unqualified 
persons  practising  both  medicine  and  sur- 
gery ;  tins  is  a  secret  and  hidden  eril,  und  can 
onty  he  dya<^i'ed  to  liglit  bi/  the  jnvfeision  itself, 
for  no  other  body  of  men  can  detect  it.  Am 
I  not  stigmatising  ourselves  with  a  disgrace- 
ful and  a  wicked  supineness?  and  ought  not 
the  government  to  have  penetrated  to  these 
crying  evils;  is  the  government  justified 
in  permitting  such  monsters  to  prey  on 
their  fellow  -  subjects,  because  no  peti- 
tions are  presented  against  them'!  bow 
can  the  public  jietition  against  an  evil 
which  they  do  not  perceive?  Let  a  com- 
mittee of  the  ilouse  of  Commons  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  practices  of  all 
irregular  medical  men,  more  particularly  in 
the  country  ;  aiul  I  am  (juite  convinced  the 
result  would  be,  efficient  laws  to  protect  the 
unwary  from  the  worst  of  all  possible 
cheats,  and  to  put  them  down,  bowever 
long  tliey  may  have  existed.  It  was  not  my 
design,  when  1  took  up  my  pen,  to  write  a 
long  letter  ;  but  the  subject  urged  me  on,  and 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  copy 
and  correct  ;  should  you.  Sir,  with  all  its 
faults,  give  it  a  place  in  your  excellent 
Journal,  of  course  1  shall  be  proud  of  it; 
should  you  reject  it,  I  at  least  have  the 
pleasure  of  assuring-  you  that  I  am  your 
constant  reader  and  liearty 

Good-wisher, 

'  ftlEDicns.' 
Hundred  of  High  Peak, 
Derby,  July  24tb,  1828. 


PHnENOLOCY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — liiave  perused  with  some  attention 
the  wild  hallucinations  of  "  Der  Frieschulz,"' 
in  your  2;x"d  Number,  p.  l,')'.',  ;  whetlier 
bis  production  be  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
liis  loijical  deductions,  his  accuracy  of  ex- 


pression, or  bis  total  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  written,  it  must  be 
allowed  by  every  impartial  mind,  that  his 
anathema  against  the  science  of  phrenology, 
arises  either  from  his  ignorance,  bis  obsti- 
nacy, or  his  malice,  or  from  what  is  still 
more  probable,  the  union  of  the  whole,  which 
1  shall  now  demonstrate.  As  regards  his  ig- 
norance, let  us  revert  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  sentence  in  his  letter ;  he  says, 
"  and  the  stubbornness  with  whicii  truth  re- 
sists fiction  is  pretty  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  examination  of  the  female  skull  by 
Dr.  E[)])S  ;"  surely  this  sagacious  author 
meant  to  reverse  his  sentence,  and  say,  the 
stubbornness  with  which  "  fiction  resists 
truth,"  at  least  according  to  his  own  defini- 
tion. 

In  the  next  sentence,  in  alluding,  as  I 
presume  he  does,  to  the  examination,  he 
observes,  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
death-blows  this  monstrous  tom-foolery  has 
received  ;"  if  his  opinion  be  allowed  to  de- 
termine the  point  at  issue,  it  may  be  so, 
but  certainly  he  discovers  great  obstinacy  of 
cliaracter,  if  lie  refuses  assent  to  what  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Epps  in  allusion  to  this  very 
case  reported  in  '1'he  Lancet.  I'ortunatejy 
for  the  science,  this  case,  which  has  been 
so  frequently  alluded  to,  fell  under  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  J^e  V'ille  ;  be  being  an  overseer 
of  the  parish  where  the  facts  took  place,  be 
has  a  cast  of  the  female's  bead,  and  will 
affoid  every  information,  if  app'ied  to  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  third  sentence,  "  Der  Friescbutz" 
supposes  a  probability,  whilst  phrenology 
establishes  a  fact.  Many  phrenologists  are 
in  the  constant  practice  of  meeting  each 
other,  and  are  or  can  make  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  each  other's  organisation, 
yet  they  enjoy  each  other's  society  without 
the  least  distrust,  evil  tendency,  or  shyness, 
to  which  this  writer  alludes  :  and  it  would  be 
well  for  him  if  be  availed  himself  of  the  same 
advantages,  he  would  then,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  check  the  free  indulgence  of  a  very  pro- 
bable oigan  in  bis  own  head,  self-esteem, 
and  call  into  action  a  little  more  benevo- 
lence. I  grant,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
his  seU'-esteem  may  be  so  friendly  to  him, 
as  to  enable  him  to  remain  blind  to  bis  own 
weakness,  until  removed  by  calling  upon 
another  conspicuous  organ  to  assist  him, 
viz.  love  of  approbation,  which  it  is  more 
than  probable  be  jiossesses,  and  makes  great 
use  of;  and,  lastly,  iustead  of  crying  down 
the  unassuming  pretensions  of  a  truly  supe- 
rior mind,  (D.  Spurzheim's,)  he  would  be 
more  usefully  employed  in  attempting  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  the  morbid  development  of 
his  own,  and  then,  instead  of  emphatically 
exclaiming  in  the  language  of  an  ignorant 
pretender,  as  in  his  last  sentence,  be  would 
instinctively  be  convinced,  tuul  more  justly 
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observe,  "  Hear  tliis,  ye  phrenologists  !  how 
justly  do  1  tall  a  victim  to  my  own  igno- 
rance ;  at  the  time  wiion  1  (iist  yieUliid  to 
those  prejudices  which  induced  me  to  per- 
vert the  path  of  truth  !  but  being  now  con- 
vinced of  my  error,  1  exclaim,  it  was  the 
jealousy  of  observing  iu  others  the  supre- 
macy of  qualities  which  I  knew  I  did  not 
possess,  made  me  as  stedfastly  oi)pose,  as  I 
now  as  firmly  uphold  the  tiutli  of  a  system 
which,  by  facts  alone  was  discovered,  and 
by  them  alone  can  be  established."  That 
this  may  and  must  be  the  conviction  of 
every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate for  himself,  is  the  unaltered  opi- 
nion of 

Your  constant  reader, 

A  Phrenologist. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 


FRACTURF,   OF  THE    RIBS,  WITH    FJirHYSFMA 
FATAL    TERMINATION BANDAGING. 

W.  Carter,  ait.  6-1,  a  healthy-looking  and 
muscular  man,  was  admitted  into  Accident 
Ward,  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  i;i9ch  of 
July,  under  the  care  of  the  senior  surgeon. 
He  stated  that  he  was  carrying  a  basket 
upon  his  head,  and  that  in  crossing  the 
street  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  cart,  the 
wheel  of  which  passed  over  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  near  the  shoulder.  He  was 
taken  up  immediately,  and  conveyed  to  the 
liospital.  When  admitted,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  collapse  ;  the  surface  generally  was 
cold,  the  pulse  thready  and  feeble,  and  tlie 
respiration  very  difficult  and  laborious,  and 
lie  had  copious  bloody  expectoration.  On 
examination,  the  third,  iourtli,  and  filth 
ribs,  were  found  to  be  fractured,  attended 
with  considerable  displacement.  An  em- 
physematous swelling  liad  already  made  its 
appearance  above  the  clavicle,  below  wliich 
two  of  the  ribs  could  be  plainly  felt  lo  be 
driven  in.  ;\  bandage  was  immediatelv  ap- 
plied around  the  chest,  and  the  body  jilaced 
in  an  elevated  j)osition  ;  by  one  o'clock,  p.m., 
the  pulse  had  risen  to  100,  and  had  become 
hard  and  cpiick,  and  the  heat  of  the  surface 
was  considerably  restored.  Tlie  res|>ira- 
tion  was  exceedingly  difficult,  the  counte- 
nance anxious,  and  the  eye  staring  and 
wild.  The  bloody  expectoration,  which  ap- 
peared to  consist  chiefly  of  frotliy  mucus, 
had  increased,  and  he  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  his  chest.  He  was  then  bled  to 
twelve  ounces  with  some  little  relief, 
though,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  the  pulse 
became  hard  and  sharp,  and  there  was 
emjihysema  of  tiie  surrounding  cellular 
texture,  covering  the  ribs  and  abdomen. 


.'50.  He  has  passed  a  very  sleejdess  night, 
but  there  is  rather  less  anxiety  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  rcs|iiruliou  is  not  (piite  so 
laborious.  The  tongue  is  coated  ;  the  pulse 
small  and  feeble.  1  he  bloody  expectoration 
has  diminished.  Emphysema  has  extended 
itself  to  tiie  face,  which  is  very  tender,  as 
well  as  his  belly.  The  bowels  have  not  yet 
been  evacuated.  Ordered  to  take  five  grains 
of  calomel  immediately,  and  to  have  a  com- 
mon enema  in  the  evening. 

31.  He  has  passed  a  restless  night.  The 
face  is  swollen  to  an  enormous  size  ;  tlie 
countenance  is  very  anxious  and  wild  ;  ilie 
pulse  has  become  full  and  hard,  and  the 
respiration  more  difficult  and  laborious  than 
at  first.  Last  evening,  two  common  enemas 
were  administered,  which,  after  a  short 
time,  were  followed  by  a  very  copious 
evacuation.  The  bowels  have  not  been  re- 
lieved since.  He  was  bled  to  sixteen 
ounces,  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  ad- 
ministered. 

Seven  o'clock,  p.m.  The  pulse  is  much 
softened  by  the  bleeding,  though  it  is  still 
quick  and  jerky.  The  respiration,  how- 
ever, is  not  much  ameliorated,  and  the  pour 
fellow  has  scarcely  power  to  expectorate. 

August  1.  Upon  the  whole,  he  slept 
rather  more  last  night  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding, but  his  breathing  is  distressingly 
difficult.  The  bowels  have  been  copiously 
purged  ;  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible 
at  the  wrist  ;  the  face  is  enormously  dis- 
tended with  air,  and  the  countenance  is 
ghastly  and  wild.  Tlie  surface  is  univer- 
sally cold,  and,  in  short,  he  is  evidently 
sinking.  He  lingered  out  till  eleven  at  night, 
when  he  expired. 

Iiispectio  Cadavevis. 

On  cutting  away  the  integuments  nnj 
muscles  of  the  afi'ected  side,  and  opening 
the  thorax,  no  less  than  six  ribs  were  found 
to  be  fractured.  The  three  upper  of  which 
were  so  forcibly  driven  in  as  to  wound  the 
pleura,  and  the  iiactured  ends  had  pene- 
trated to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  more 
into  the  substance  of  the  lung.  The  third 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  (the  portion  which 
was  wounded  by  the  ribs)  was  much  con- 
gested, and  its  pleuritic  surface  inflamed. 
Adhesive  matter  had  been  already  thrown 
out,  which  had  partially  glued  it  to  that 
jiart  of  the  pleura  cosfalis,  to  whicli  it  was 
directly  opposed.  Effusion  of  blood  had 
taken  place  into  the  right  thoracic  cavity. 


SLOUGHING      t'LCER     OF    THE    LEG — FORMA- 
TION   OF    NEW    SKIN. 

William  Boulton,  vet.  ii"),  of  short  stature 
and  cachectic  appearance,  was  admitted  into 
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Naaman's  Ward,  on  the  9tli  of  July,  under 
the  care  of  JMr.  Mors;an.  The  patient 
stated  that,  at  Christmas  hist,  after  standing 
a  number  of  hours  at  his  employn\eiit,  (that 
of  a  cabinet  maker,)  and  returning'  home, 
he  felt  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  culfof  liis 
leg,  which  was  accompanied  with  itciiing, 
and  which  led  him  to  remove  his  stocking, 
when,  on  examination,  he  perceived  some 
red  streaks  of  inflammation.  The  itching  in- 
creasing, he  could  not  refrain  from  scratching 
the  limb  till  he  made  it  bleed.  The  next 
morning,  on  awaking,  he  found  in  the  room  ' 
of  tlie  streaks,  a  difi'used  (latch  of  redness.  ] 
He  however  continued  his  work,  but,  in  a 
few  days,  the  leg  became  so  much  inilamed  ' 
and  painful,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relin-  | 
quish  it.  He  then  applied  a  poultice  to  the  i 
part,  but,  in  a  short  time,  ulceration  took 
place,  and  extended  itself  very  rapidly, 
forming  a  large  irregular  unhealthy-looking 
sore.  Under  these  circumstances  he  con- 
sulted a  surgeon,  who  used  various  applica- 
tions to  it,  without  any  beneficial  effect. 
He  continued  getting  worse,  until  his  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital. 

When  admitted,  he  was  much  emaciated. 
The  appetite  was  defective  ;  tiie  bowels 
costive  ;  the  tongue  furred,  and  the  pulse 
quick  and  irritable  ;  the  ulcer  had  a  very 
unhealthy  appearance,  and  was  extended 
over  a  large  surface.  The  original  cutis  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  sloughy  to  a  great  extent ; 
the  edges  were  inverted  and  irregular.  He 
was  ordered  the  nitiic  acid  lotion,  and  over 
it  a  linseed  meal  poultice  ;  both  to  be  re- 
newed night  and  morning.  To  take  a  purge 
of  colocynth  and  calomel  directly,  and  five 
grains  of  Plummer's  pill  every  night.  Infu- 
sion of  cascarilla,  with  soda,  three  times 
a  day. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  treatment,  the  man's  health  im- 
proved, and  the  ulcer  put  on  a  healthy 
character.  The  granulations  rose  upon  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  skin,  and  the 
ulcer  began  to  cicatrise.  About  the  same 
time  that  cicatrisation  commenced,  small 
patches  of  7iew  ottis  became  discernible  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  sore.  These  have 
gradually  increased,  and  have  become  in- 
corporated into  one,  and  the  sore  is  now 
very  nearly  healed. 

[This  is  another  striking  instance  in  re- 
futation of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  opinion,  that 
new  skin  is  never  formed  in  the  centre  of  a 
sore,  when  the  original  cutis  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  It  occurred  here,  too, 
in  an  enfeebled  state  of  constitution.] 


ST.  THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL. 

ENCVSTED      TUMOUft     OF      TIIE    SCALP — OPE- 
RATION   BY    MR.    GREEN. 

A  SAILOR  lad,  retat.  IT,  was  admitted 
into  King's  Ward  on  the  31st  of  July,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Green,  on  account  of  a  tu- 
mour of  the  scalp. 

He  Stated,  that  the  swelling  had  existed 
since  he  was  three  months  old,  and  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  a  kick  he  received  from 
a  cow,  when  carried  by  his  nurse.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  blow,  a  swelling 
arose,  which  had  gradually  increased  to  the 
present  time.  When  admitted,  it  was  of  a 
circular  form,  having  a  broad  base,  which 
was  but  loosely  adherent  to  the  pericra- 
nium beneath  it.  It  projected  about  two 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  head,  and  was 
almost  eight  inches  in  circumference.  It 
was  exceedingly  soft  and  moveable,  anuhad 
a  fluctuating  feel.  When  the  hair  was 
shaved  off,  it  had  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. 

At  the  request  of  the  patient  it  was  re- 
moved on  Thursday,  'i'he  operation  was 
commenced  by  making  two  elliptical  inci- 
sions, commencing  from  the  left  side  of  the 
tumour  at  its  base,  and  carried  over  the  top 
of  it  to  the  other  side.  A  large  porlion  of 
scalp  was  thus  left  between  them.  The 
scalp  was  then  dissected  off  on  each  side, 
and  reflected  back,  and  the  tumour  care- 
fully detached  from  its  connexion  with  the 
pericranium.  One  or  two  small  arteries 
were  secured  by  ligature.  The  flajis  of  the 
scalp  were  laid  down,  the  wound  dressed 
lightly,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed. 

Aug.  6.  The  patient  is  doing  well. 


SNTERESTING    POST-MORTEM     EXAMINATION 
OF    A    CASE    OF    PHRENITIS. 

The  patient  was  a  man  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into 
the  Hospital  on  the  24th  of  July,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Scott. 

On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  this  case 
previous  to  admission,  we  found  that  lie  had 
been  labouring  under  the  symptoms  of  acute 
phrenitis  for  some  few  days.  AVhen  ad- 
mitted, he  was  in  a  state  of  coma,  and  this 
state  continued  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  five  days  afterwards. 

Iiispectio  Cadaveris. 

On  removing  the  calvaria  and  the  dura 
mater,  which  was  not  more  vascular  than 
usual,  the  arachnoid  membrane  exhibited 
traces  of  acute  inflammation.  It  was  opaque, 
and  beneath  it  there  was  considerable  serous 
effusion.     The    pia    matral    vessels    were 
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highly  injected.  On  slicing  off  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  on  a  level  witli  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  very  numerous,  sliowing  themselves 
in  numberless  small  bloody  points ;  and 
the  wliole  medullary  structure  presented 
one  pink  bhisli,  wliich  is  so  truly  cliaracte- 
ristic  of  acute  inflammatinn  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  On  opening  the  ventricles, 
tliere  was  not  more  serum  tlian  usual.  Tlie 
choroid  plexuses  were  unusually  pale,  and 
were  covered  with  numerous  little  hydatid 
cysts,  which  were  congregated  together 
into  clusters.  Flakes  of  coagulable  lymph 
were  found  adhering  to  the  underpart  of  tlie 
corpus  callosum,  and  also  upon  the  corpora 
striata.  The  cerebellum  was  much  more 
vascular  than  usual. 

On  opening  the  chest,  there  was  hyper- 
trophy of  both  ventricles,  but  particularly 
ot  the  left.  Tlie  lungs  were  entirely  altered 
in  structure.  There  was  infiltration  of  tu- 
berculous matter  generally,  with  hepatiza- 
tion. In  some  parts  they  were  emphyse- 
matous, and  several  large  vomicas  were 
found,  and  there  were  two  or  three  cica- 
trices of  old  vomicje  completely  formed. 
The  liver,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  were  apparently  healthy. 


ST.   GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL. 

FATAL    CASE    OF    TRAUMATIC    TETANUS. 

William  Hayes,  setat.  l(i,  was  admitted 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  26th  of  July,  labour- 
ing under  an  attack  of  tetanus  ;  the  mus- 
cles chiefly  affected  were  those  of  the  back 
and  lower  jaw,  hence  he  has  opisthotonos 
and  trismus  ;  tlie  jaw  being  firmly  locked. 

On  the  14th  he  wounded  his  right  foot, 
near  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  ;  the  wound, 
to  all  appearance,  was  of  the  most  trifling 
nature,  and  caused  by  a  prick  from  the  iron 
spike  of  some  railings  over  which  he  was 
climbing ;  the  foot  was  painful  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  it  was  poulticed,  and  then 
got  better.  Seven  or  eight  days  elapsed, 
and  the  wound  liad  healed,  or  nearly  so. 
At  this  period  he  took  a  severe  cold,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  exposed  to  the  rain  for 
some  hours,  and  remaining  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  his  wet  clothes;  two  days  after 
this,  he  observed  a  trifling  discharge  of  mat- 
ter from  the  wound. 

On  the  morning  before  his  admission,  (the 
2jth,)  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  back, 
and  this  time  may  be  dated  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tetanic  symptoms.  When 
we  saw  him,  the  jaw  was  stiff  and  slightly 
open  ;  the  muscles,  in  general,  spasmodi- 
cally affected,  especially  the  pectorales  and 


the  recti,  and  the  latter  felt  hard  and  knotty  ; 
the  lower  limbs  stretched  out,  and  stiff;  the 
.superior  limbs  not  so  much  affected,  (ex- 
cepting the  shoulder,  which  was  fixed  ;) 
pulse  126,  and  full,  and  convulsions  coining 
on  continually,  he  had  been  taken  into  the 
yard  of  the  Hospital,  and  several  pails  of 
cold  water  thrown  over  him,  with  no  otlier 
good  effect  than  the  cessation  of  the  convul- 
sions for  a  few  minutes;  tlie  effusion  was 
again  repeated,  and  again  there  was  some 
slight  and  temporary  relief  of  the  convul- 
sions. The  muscles  of  the  back  have  be- 
come more  rigid,  but  only  continued  so  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  was  ordered  tittee  grains  of 
tlie  sulphate  of  quinine.  After  he  had  been  in 
bed  some  little  time,  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  thirst  ;  body  hot,  and  pulse  120 ;  the 
spasmodic  convulsions  occur  thrice  in  a  mi- 
nute. 

27.  After  our  visit  of  yesterday,  the  cold 
bath  was  twice  repeated  by  his  own  desire, 
with  some  slight  benefit ;  he  remained  20 
minutes  in  the  second  bath,  and  when  he 
came  out,  his  pulse  was  104,  and  small ; 
shortly  afterwards  he  had  rigors,  and  the 
spasmodic  convulsions  became  worse  than 
ever.  Continue  the  quinine  every  hour.  At 
eight  o'clock  he  had  one  drop  of  the  hijdrocij- 
anic  acid,  and  the  pulse  rose  considerably 
after  it ;  in  the  course  of  the  night  it  was 
repeated,  but  with  no  effect.  Soon  after 
12,  the  diaphragm  became  affected.  The 
"  drop"  was  again  repeated  ;  pulse  rose  to 
190,  email.  He  has  had  a  severe  convulsion, 
during  which  his  pulse  fell  to  72,  and  after- 
wards rose  to  150.  The  larynx  is  now  af- 
fected, and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. 

28.  Last  night,  hefore  12  o'clock,  he 
had  seven  convulsions,  during  the  last  of 
whicli  he  died,  apparently  strangled. 

Inspectio  Cadaveris. 

A  branch  of  the  internal  plantar  nerve 
was  included  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound,  a 
small  quantity  of  lymph  was  effused  around 
it,  but  it  was  uninjured  ;  neither  did  the 
nerve  itself  exhibit  any  uncommon  appear- 
ance. The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were 
examined,  but  tht-re  was  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  infltmunation,  or  any  unliealthy 
appearance  whatever. 


Erratum  in  the  last  Report  from  this  Hospital. 

Line  17,  in  second  report,  for  "  retreated," 
read  "  extracted." 
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CORRESPODENTS.— SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW 


Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Pliiloso- 
p])y,  Geiienil  and  iMcdicul,  explained,  iiide- 
pondently  of  Teclmical  IMatbematics,  and 
containing-  New  Disquisitions  and  Practical 
Suggestions.  ByNEii.  Arnoti',  M.D.,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  8vo. 
l>p.  647,  witli  numerous  Engravings.  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  T.  and  G.  Underwood. 

Commentaries  on  the  Causes,  Forms, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment,  Moral  and  Me- 
dical, of  Insanity.  By  Georcje  Man  Bur- 
rows, of  the  London  College  of  Physicians. 
8vo.  pp.716.    T.  and  G.  Underwood. 

An  Essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  and 
their  Treatment ;  with  Observations  on  the 
Amputation  of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the 
Inferior  Maxilla ;  tending  to  prove  that 
such  Operation  is  seldom,  if  ever,  neces- 
sary. AVith  two  Plates.  By  Leonard 
Keocker,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Dentist.  8vo. 
pp.  93.    T.  and  G.  Underwood, 

A  Practical  Essay  on  Strictures  of  the 
Rectum  ;  illustrated  by  Cases,  showing  the 
Connexion  of  that  Disease  with  Irritation  of 
the  Lungs,  Aftections  of  t!ie  Urinary  Organs, 
and  of  the  Uterus,  with  Piles,  Fistula  in 
Ano,  and  various  C'onstitutional  Complaints. 
By  FREDrniCK  Salmon,  Surgeon  to  the 
General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate  Street. 
8vo.  pp.  223  ;  2d  edit.     G.  B.  Whittaker. 

INIedical  Botany,  or  Illustrations  and  De- 
scriptions of  the  iMediciiial  Plants  of  the 
London,  F.dinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
ptvias,  with  those  lately  introduced  into 
Medical  Practice  ;  with  Figures  coloured 
from  Nature.  By  John  SrEPiiENSON,  JM.D. 
and  John  iVIoitss  (Jhuucuill,  F.L.S.  Lon- 
don, John  Churchill. 

The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal.  Edited 
by  Wri.i.iAiM  IMackenzif,  .M.D.  No.oand'l. 
Allan,  Glasgow.     Highley,  Ivondon. 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  ]'21don  on  the  Report 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  By  George 
F\\RUEN,  F-sq.,  Resident  Director  of  the 
Asylum  Life  Office.     Richardson,  Cornhill. 

A  j\Iedico-Legal  Essay  on  Infanticide, 
Translated  from  the  Author's  Inaugural 
Dissertation.  By  llonmr  Arrowsmith, 
M.D.  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh.     Balluntyne. 
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nounce the  following  additional  Subscrip- 
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—  Hudson,  Esq., Hay  Market 

Joseph  Moore,  M.D 

Thomas  Wormald,  Esq 

M.M.B 

M.  Tupper,  I^sq 

John  G.  Perry,  Esq 

David  Uwins,  M.D 

James  Hume  Spry,  Esq.    .. 
James  Saner,  Esq 

—  Curtis,  F^sq 

John  Hooper,  Esq 

J.  C.  G 

'J'homas  Watson,  IM.D 

Dr.  Jeplison,  Leamington.. 
The  Publisher  of  The  Lan- 
cet     

Total  amount  £89. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Rliller — Mr.  Wilson  Easthope — 
Mr.  G.  F.  Knox— J.  G.— A  Pupil  of  St. 
Bartholomew's — Mr.  James  Wells  —  Paul 
Pry— X.  Y.Z.  — Mr.  Matthew  Jackson— 
ftlr.  C.Smith — A  Friend  to  the  poor  Ma- 
niac—T.   H.— Dr.  Allison— Dr.  Ward. 

The  letter  of  Argus  next  week. 

If  Mr.  P.  Pry  will  authenticate  the  facts 
of  which  he  speaks,  his  communication 
shall  be  inserted  witliout  the  least  hesita- 
tion. We  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  transaction. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  vai  deferens 
having  been  tied  in  the  human  subject, 
unless  by  accident. 

i\lr.  C  Smith's  jiaper,  on  the  extraction 
of  the  Uterine  I'olypus,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  Number. 

We  once  more  repeat,  that  we  cannot  in- 
sert "  Cases"  from  awuiiimous  Correspon- 
dents. M.  J.  B.  will  probably  favour  us 
with  his  name. 

The  Plea  of  Justification  has  not  been 
withdrawn,  nor  willit  /)e  withdrawn.  The 
report  is  a  malignant  falsehood.  Harrison 
must  and  shall  be  examined,  if  he  be  "  alive 
and  well"  at  the  perind  of  the  Trial. 

The  "  Continuation  of  Mr.  Crampton's 
case  of  Inr;uinal  Aneurism,"'  did  not  reach 
us  snfnciently  early  for  insertion  in  this 
Number. 
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LECTURES 

ON    THE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 

DELIVERED    AT    GUy's    HOSPITAL    BV 

DR.    BLUNDELL. 

Lecture  XXXV. 

Delivei-y  after  the  Death  of  the  Mother. 

You  are  not  to  suppose.  Gentlemen, 
that  as  soon  as  the  life  of  the  mother  be- 
comes extinguished,  the  life  of  the  foetus  is 
extinguished  also;  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  children  will  continue  to  lire  in 
utero  for  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour,  after 
the  maternal  circulation  is  stopped.  When 
the  death  of  the  mother  creeps  on  her  gra- 
dually, whether  from  bleedings  or  other 
causes,  the  chance  of  saving  the  child  by 
removal  from  the  body  of  its  deceased  pa- 
rent, is  exceedingly  small;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
in  these  cases,  that  the  foetus  dies  before  its 
parent ;  but  where  the  death  of  Ihe  mother 
occurs  in  consequence  of  apoplexy,  or  some 
sudden  accident  incident  to  the  most  vigo- 
rous health,  the  probability  that  the  foetus 
may  survive  the  mother  is  much  greater. 
What  may  be  the  longest  time  that  the  child 
may  continue  to  live  in  the  liquor  amnii, 
after  the  circulation  of  the  mother  is  stop- 
ped, is  a  very  interesting  jiroblem,  well 
deserving  of  your  consideration.  In  the 
country,  more  especially  in  a  farming  dis- 
trict, you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing your  observations  on  the  sheep  or  cow 
when  with  young  ;  and  after  death  takes 
place,  whether  by  accident  or  intentionally, 
it  would  be  easy  to  observe,  in  these  cases, 
how  long  a  term  afterwards  the  foetus  is  ca- 
pable of  resuscitation.  Facts  are  not  want- 
ing, which  may  encourage  us  to  hope,  that 
the  child,  within  the  body  of  the  deceased 
parent,  may  live  even  for  a  considerable 
time.  To  JMr.  Moseley  I  am  indebted  for 
the  history  of  a  heifer  which,  in  the  end  of 
its  pregnancy,  died  ia  consequence  of  some 
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accident  in  a  farm  yard ;  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  it  was  flead 
and  embowelled,  during  which  operation  it 
was  observed,  that  there  was  some  little 
motion  in  the  uterus  ;  this  led  to  closer  in- 
spection, when,  on  laying  open  the  abdomen 
and  uterus,  the  calf  was  taken  out  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  from  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  it  became  completely 
resuscitated.  Thus,  then,  Mr.  JMoseley's 
statement,  which,  I  trust,  is  to  he  relied 
upon  in  all  its  parts,  furnishes  us  with  an 
interesting  example  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  life  of  the  foetus  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  after  the  vitality  of  the  parent  was 
become  extinct. 

It  sometimes   happens  that  a  foetus  is 
still-born,  and  in  that  condition  it  may  re- 
main dead,  to  appearance,  for  twenty,  thirty, 
or   forty    minutes,    or    even   for   a    longer 
time  than  this.     Now,  while  it  is  in  this 
still  condition,  there  is  no  obvious  respira- 
tion or  circulation,  yet,  nevertheless,  though 
it  is  in  a  state  very  nearly   approximated 
to  that  of  a  person  after  death,  it  is  now 
and  then  very  unexpectedly  resuscitated.    I 
have  myself  resuscitated  a  child  that  had 
been  lying  in  this  state,  without  any  ob- 
vious signs  of  active   life,    for   more   than 
twenty  minutes  together;  and  Mr.  Tomkins, 
of  Yeovil,  in  Somersetshire,   a    gentleman 
formerly  of  this  class,   gave  me   a  case  in 
which  a  foetus,  after  lying  still  for  more  than 
an   hour,   as  measured   by  the  watch,  was 
nevertheless  resuscitated  bj--  the   artificial 
respiration  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Tomkins  is  a  very 
accurate  observer,  I  can  rely  on  his  state- 
ment with   more   than  average  confidence. 
Now  if  a  fmtus  lies  in  thi-5  way  after  birth, 
apparently  dead  for  an  hour,  to  be  resusci- 
tated, however,  by  artificial  respiration,  I 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  a 
fostus  might  remain  equall}'  long  in  utero, 
without,  however,  getting  beyond  the  reach 
of  resuscitation  ;  if  by  the  Cicsarian  opera- 
tion, or  otherwise,  it  could  be  brought  forth, 
so  as  to  secure  a  trial  of  the  remedies  which  I 
sliall  presently  enumerate.  To  be  short,  then, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  facts  and  know- 
ledge, we  may  reasonably  hope,  if  a  child  be 
taken  out  of  the  uterus  witliiu  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  and 
2R 
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more  efspecially  if  the  motlier  have  perished  I 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  tliat  the  life 
of  tliat  child  may  be  preserved.  Some  three 
01-  four  years  ago,  a  woman,  in  the  end  of 
her  preg;aancy,  crossing  a  street  near  this 
Hospital,  was  run  down  by  one  of  the  stages  ; 
tlie  wheel  of  which  passing  over  the  body, 
divided  the  liver  into  two  pieces,  death 
following  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
minutes  afterwards.  This  poor  creature  was 
brought  into  the  Hospital,  and  ]\Jr.  Green, 
■wlio  chanced  to  be  going  round  at  the  time, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Cscsarian 
operation  ought  to  be  performed.  I  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  for,  to  give  a  little  obstetric 
assistance,  when,  within  thirteen  minutes 
from  the  last  respiration  of  the  deceased, 
the  abdomen  was  laid  open  ;  and  the  child 
was  taken  out,  within  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  last  respiration.  The  lungs  were  in- 
flated by  means  of  the  tracheal  pipe — my 
principal  resort,  the  warm  bath  also  being 
afterwards  tried;  in  thirteen  minutes  more, 
the  child  first  began  to  breathe  a  little,  and 
the  umbilical  chord  began  to  act  ;  and  by 
perseverance  in  this  method,  the  foetus  was 
completely  resuscitated  ;  it  lived  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  would  probably  have  been  liv- 
ing still,  had  it  been  more  judiciously  ma- 
naged by  those  to  whose  care  it  was  com- 
mitted. Sliould  you  be  called,  then,  to  a 
case  in  which  the  parent  had  suddenly  de- 
ceased but  a  short  time  before,  it  is  then 
higlily  probable  that  the  foetus  is  alive  ;  and 
should  motion  be  perceived  in  the  abdomen, 
there  can  then  be  no  further  doubt,  and,  of 
course,  removal  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
deliberation.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in 
which, afterthe  death  of  themotheT,the  child 
may  be  taken  away  ;  the  one  is  by  making 
an  opening  into  the  abdomen  with  a  razor, 
or  any  other  convenient  instrument,  this  me- 
thod, on  the  whole,  being  the  shortest  and 
the  best ;  the  other  turns  on  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the 
abstraction  of  the  foetus  by  the  operation  of 
turning.  This  operation  may  be  easily  per- 
formed here,  as  the  passages  may  be  dilated 
■with  more  force  and  celerity,  provided  the 
mother  be  really  and  thoroughly  dead  ; 
though  even  in  these  cases,  such  is  my  strong 
dislike  to  obstetric  violence,  that  I  would 
not  employ  a  greater  degree  of  effort  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
foitus  away.  Arte,  non  vi.  And  here  let 
me  observe,  that  it  is  only  when  the  woman 
is  dead  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy, 
that  deliveries  in  these  wretched  cases 
ought,  I  conceive,  for  one  moment  to  be 
thought  of.  Who  that  has  a  heart  of  flesh  in 
liis  bosom,  could  coolly  sit  down  in  a  real 
case  to  argue  for  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
to  the  foetus  from  the  performance  of  the 
Csesarian  incisions,  before  the  maternal  life 
is  totally  and  beyond  all  doubt  extinctl  Who 


that  has  a  heart  of  flesh  in  his  bosom,  could 
have  firmness  sutRcient  to  perform  his  ope- 
rations under  such  circumstances?  Who 
could  look  on  the  dying  eyes  of  his  patient, 
without  suffering  the  knife  to  drop  from  his 
hand?  Who  would  himself  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  such  a  moment?  As  long  as  men 
are  surgeons,  surely  surgeons  may  continue 
to  be  men  ;  and  while  they  make  it  their 
duty  to  subject  their  feelings  to  their  reason, 
doubtless  it  is  still  their  duty  to  act  under 
that  moderated  influence  of  the  feelings 
which  gives  the  last  finish  to  the  manly  cha- 
racter. I  like  the  sentiment  of  the  lively 
Figaro,  "  Elle  a  raison,  ma  mere;  elle  a 
raison,  raison,  toujours  raison  !  JNIaisaccor- 
dons,  maman  quelque  chose  a  la  nature  ;  on 
en  vaut  mieux  apres." 

Of  Delivery  a7id  latter  Gestaiion,  i7i  conjunction 
with  Pregnancy, 

In  the  end  of  pregnancy,  you  will  some- 
times find  inflammations  taking  place  in  the 
thorax,  abdomen,  oi  head,  more  especially 
of  t)ie  thorax  and  abdomen.  If  those  in- 
flammations are  unattended  witii  any  ex- 
traordinary symptoms,  which  probably  they 
will  be,  you  should  treat  them  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  would  an  inflam- 
mation in  which  there  is  no  pregnancy  j 
because,  though  it  may  be  true  your  re- 
medies, and  move  especially  large  bleedings 
or  purgings,  may  not  altogether  suit  the 
pregnant  condition,  yet,  nevertheless,  where 
you  have  inflammation  of  the  thorax  or  ab- 
domen, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such 
inflammation  should  be  subdued.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  where  there  is 
an  inflammation  going  forward,  and  where  a 
great  deal  of  blood  is  taken  awayj  not  very  un- 
commonly miscarriages  and  floodings  occur  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  ab- 
straction of  the  placenta  and  the  mem- 
branes, further  and  large  quantities  of  blood 
may  be  discharged  from  the  uterus,  which, 
with  the  previous  venesection,  may  sink 
the  patient,  at  least,  i;nless  transfusion  be 
interposed.  Three  cases  of  inflammation  in 
the  end  of  pregnancy  I  have  had  occasion  to 
see  ;  two  of  those  cases  did  very  well,  an  din 
the  third,  in  which  the  inflammation  super- 
vened but  a  short  time  before  delivery, 
the  inflammatory  action  was  completely  sub- 
dued, but  in  a  hw  days  afterwards  partu- 
rition commenced,  a  good  deal  of  blood  was 
lost,  and  ultimately,  as  my  informant  tells 
me,  the  lady  sunk. 

You  will  sometimes  find,  what  I  have  seen 
myself,  an  inflammation  concurrent  with 
,  parturition  ;  perhaps  inflammation  begins 
I  with  delivery,  or  it  may  supervene  after  the 
!  process  is  begun.  \Vhen  delivery  is  coming 
ion,  and  there  is  inflammation  in  the  abdo- 
men, if  you  do  not  perceive  that  llie  abdomi* 
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nal  inflammation  is  ag;gravated  by  the  la- 
bour, mediUesome  midwifery  being  bad,  I 
would  not  bave  you  to  interfere.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  if  it  is  clearly  obvious 
that  the  labour  is  hurrying  the  inflammatory 
action,  then  the  more  promptly  delivery  is 
terminated  the  better.  If  the  head  is  within 
the  reach  of  instruments,  j'ou  may  endeavour 
to  accelerate  the  delivery  by  the  use  of  the 
lever  or  the  forceps,  or,  in  some  rarer  cases, 
by  the  perforator  ;  or,  if  the  head  is  above 
the  brim,  then  that  undesirable  operation  of 
turning  must  be  adopted,  and  by  it  the  fretus 
may  be  brought  away. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  here  what  I 
think  1  stated  before,  I  mean,  that  where 
women  have  spasmodic  and  inflammatory 
pains,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
more  especially,  they  are  mistaken  some- 
times for  the  pains  of  parturition.  Tliat 
they  are  not  the  pains  of  parturition,  we 
know  by  their  seat,  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  parts,  by  their  wanting  the  ordinary 
regularity  of  return  ;  that  they  are  the  jiains 
of  parturition  may  be  safely  inferred,  when 
we  find,  on  examination,  that  the  os  uteri  is 
becoming  more  and  more  dilated,  that 
during  the  pain  the  membranes  are  tense, 
and  lax  during  the  absence  of  pain  ;  or,  that 
the  head  bears  down  on  the  tips  of  the 
lingers  during  pain,  and  recedes  during  the 
absence  of  pain.  And  by  these  character- 
istics it  is  that  I  myself,  in  general,  judge. 

Of  Delivery,  or  latter  Pregvancy,  in  conjunction 
uith  Fever. 

In  the  end  of  pregnancy,  or  during  de- 
livery, it  sometimes  happens  that  fevers 
supervene  ;  and,  on  this  variety  of  disease, 
it  may  be  now  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks. 
When  fever  occurs  in  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
if  the  attack  be  severe,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  child  may  take 
place  ;  and  for  this  accident,  therelbre,  you 
ought  to  he  prepared.  So  long,  however, 
as  there  are  no  peculiar  obstetric  sj-mptoms 
occurring,  so  long  it  is  unnecessary  you 
should  interfere  ;  and  even  if  the  delivery 
should  supervene,  I  think  the  process  ought 
to  be  conducted  on  the  general  principles  of 
midwifery.  1  need  scarcely  repeat  what  I 
have  so  often  asserted,  I  mean,  that  a  med- 
dlesome midwifery  is  bad,  and  this  being 
admitted,  it  follows  that,  in  these  cases  of 
fever,  the  mere  concurrence  of  the  disease 
with  the  end  of  gestation,  is,  in  itself,  no 
valid  argument  why  you  should  interpose. 
Should  there  be  a  concurrence  of  any  other 
urgent  symptom,  which  delivery  alone  can 
relieve,  then  assist  if  you  please,  provided 
you  can  assist  with  safety  ;  but,  remember, 
that  fever  alone  will  not  justify  your  inter- 
ference. 

If  fever  concur  with  parturition,  ia  the 


general,  I  believe,  the  labour  will  proceed 
well  enough,  though  it  may  frequently 
linger,  the  pains  not  being  so  freciuent  and 
powerful.  If  floodings  supervene,  or  other 
dangerous  symptoms,  you  may  then  assist 
artificially,  helping  with  your  instruments, 
the  lever,  forceps,  or  perforator,  or  turning 
the  foetus,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  band, 
the  labour  lingers,  and  no  S3'mptom  of 
danger  concur,  then,  agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trine already  laid  down,  you  had  better  trust 
to  the  natural  efforts,  of  which  you  are 
never  hastily  to  despair.  If  the  fever  be  in- 
fectious, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the 
child,  some  precaution  becomes  necessary. 
A  friend  of  mine  being  engaged  in  turning 
a  child,  in  a  case  where  the  mother  laboured 
under  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind ;  he  to  all 
appearance  caught  the  disease  from  his  pa- 
tient, and  it  had  very  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  If  a  woman  is  labouring  under  the 
measles,  for  instance,  or  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  you  liave  not  been  secured  by  a  previous 
attack,  it  becomes  necessary  that  you  be 
upon  your  guard;  I  think  you  would  be 
doing  but  justice  to  yourselves  and  your 
friends,  were  you  to  send  for  a  practitioner 
who  has  had  those  aii'ections  alread}-,  be- 
cause, if  it  can  be  avoided,  valuable  lives 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  ;  if,  however,  it 
become  your  duty  to  act,  of  coarse  you  must, 
at  all  risks,  never  retreating  from  your  post ; 
fall  we  all  must  sooner  or  later,  nor  can  we 
fall  better  than  in  the  ranks.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to 
have  the  patient  lifted  on  to  another  bed  ; 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  steaming  vapour,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  raise  the  patient  a  little,  and  to 
spread  out  two  or  three  blankets  beneath 
her,  before  you  begin  your  operations.  The 
prognosis,  in  these  cases,  is  not  favourable, 

Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy. 

In  general,  when  women  conceive,  the 
ovum  takes  place,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the 
uterine  cavity,  but  sometimes  it  lodges  in 
the  peritoneal  sac,  and  far  more  frequently 
in  the  fallopian  tube,  or  the  ovary  ;  and  this 
it  is  that  constitutes  the  eitia-ttterine  gesta- 
tion, divided  into  three  varieties,  the  tubal, 
the  ovarium,  and  the  ventral,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  ovum.  To  these  tliree 
varieties  may  be  added  a  fourth  first  shown 
me  by  Dr.  kamsbotham,  the  younger,  the 
utero-tubular,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which 
the  foGtus  lodges  in  the  uterine  portion  of 
the  tube. 

I  have  myself  seen  a  foetus,  on  the  whole 
not  imperfectly  formed,  about  the  size  of 
six  or  seven  months,  and  which  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  boy  where  it  lay  in  a 
sack,  in  communication  witli  the   child's 
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duodenum,  the  boy  being  pregnant.  It 
being,  therefore,  not  impossible  tor  a  fcetus 
to  form  within  the  body  of  a  male,  in  such  a 
situation  too,  I  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion 
advanced  by  some,  namely,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible tliat  a  foetus  should  form  in  women 
within  the  peritoneal  sac  among  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera?.  The  probability  is,  that  this 
accident  is  possible,  but  that  it  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence ;  and  I  think  with  Dr.  JNlerri- 
man,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of 
those  cases  that  have  been  looked  upon  as 
ventral  pregnancy,  have,  in  reality,  been 
cases  of  rupture,  the  case  having  been  mis- 
taken for  ventral  pregnancy,  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  ovum  after  death 
among  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  rent  in 
the  womb  being  overlooked. 

The  ventral  pregnancy  being  rare,  of  its 
symptoms  I  personally  know  nothing  ;  but 
it  is  said  that,  in  those  cases,  the  placenta 
and  fcetus  form,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  maternal  viscera,  en- 
larging wherever  the  placenta  chances  to 
adliere.     Again  : — 

When  patients  die,  the  victims  of  ovarian 
pregnancy,  a  disease  which  is  far  more  com- 
mon, we  sometimes  find  a  great  deal  of  blood 
effused  among  the  viscera,  with  a  foetus, 
perhaps,  not  bigger  than  the  thumb,  and  an 
ovary  laid  open  by  laceration.  IMore  gene- 
rally, however,  in  these  cases,  tlie  ovary  be- 
comes as  large  as  the  uterus,  at  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  when 
it  is  found  to  contain  a  full-sized  futus,  with 
a  placenta  often  remarkable  for  its  tenuity, 
or  (as  observed  hereafter)  this  foetus  be- 
comes putrid,  and  is  contained  in  a  sort  of 
abscess,  where  its  softer  parts  gradually 
disappear,  or,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  is 
transmuted  into  fat  or  bone. 

When  tubular  pregnancy  has  been  the 
cause  of  death,  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
fallopian  tube  becomes  as  large  as  in  the 
ovarian  pregnancy.  I  have  never  seen  any 
case  of  tubular  pregnancy,  in  which  the 
tube  was  of  great  size  ;  more  generally  this 
canal  enlarges  to  about  the  size  of  a  small 
fist,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg 
only,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  gestation,  say 
in  the  second  or  third  month,  this  cyst  burst- 
ing open,  the  child  escapes  into  the  perito- 
neal sac,  and  the  woman  suddenly  perishes 
by  an  internal  haemorrhagy.  Many  women, 
I  liave  little  doubt,  die  in  this  way,  but 
being  buried  without  examination,  the  real 
cause  of  their  death  is  never  ascertained. 
Tliree  or  four  tubal  gestations  of  this  kind 
have  taken  place  within  the  circle  of  my 
own  obstetric  acquaintance,  whence  I  infer, 
that  the  case  is  by  no  means  rare. 

In  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  the  state  of 
the  womb  varies  somewhat,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  generally  becomes  two  or  three 


some  cases  the  tunica  decidua  is  found  to 
form  in  its  cavity,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  foetus  were  there  ;  this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  constant.  Mr.  Langstaff,  who  has 
paid  so  much  attention  to  morbid  anatomy, 
examined  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  well- 
formed  tunica  decidua,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  two  tubal  cases,  in  which  the  decidua 
was  wanting;  while,  in  a  third  case  which 
I  saw,  where  the  patient  died  between  the 
second  and  third  month,  the  tunica  decidua 
being  very  distinctly  produced  in  (he  uterus. 
When  extra-uterine  pregnancy  occurs, 
whether  of  the  ovarian,  tubular,  or  perhaps 
of  the  ventral  kind,  the  symptoms  by  which 
it  is  marked  are  not  always  very  intelligible 
in  tlie  earlier  months,  whence  it  is  not  im- 
probable, should  you  meet  with  a  case  of 
this  kind,  that  you  may  not  recognise  it  till 
after  the'  decease  of  the  patient.  In  the 
early  mouths  of  extra-uterine  gestation,  the 
woman  believes  herself  to  be  pregnant,  for 
she  observes  all  the  ordinary  signs  ;  but  in 
ventral  pregnancy,  according  to  Burns,  tuere 
is  more  irritation  than  usual  in  the  alimen- 
tary tube.  In  ovarian  pregnancy,  too,  and 
more  certainly  in  the  tubal,  in  connexion 
with  this  pregnancy  in  the  earlier  months, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  anomalous  tender- 
ness and  pain  and  spasm,  which  is  refeiTed  to 
one  or  other  side  of  the  abdomen,  its  lower 
part  more  especially  ;  and  after  these  symp- 
toms have  continued  for  some  time,  sud- 
denly perhaps,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a 
fit  of  collapse,  under  which  she  sinks,  and 
this,  perhaps,  not  always  in  consequence 
of  abdominal  hcemorrhagy. 

Gestation  advancing  to  the  latter  months, 
as  in  the  ovarian  pregnancy  more  especially, 
the  case  may  still  remain  obscure  ;  the  pa- 
tient believes  herself  to  be  pregnant,  but 
perhaps  she  exceeds  the  ordinary  term  of 
gestation,  proceeding,  perhaps,  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  mouths,  before  any  very 
conspicuous  changes  occur.  After  the  full 
term  of  gestation  is  passed  away,  however, 
it  may  be  she  is  seized,  sometimes  earlier 
and  sometimes  later,  with  pains  very  like 
the  pains  of  parturition,  so  that  she  fancies 
herself  in  labour ;  under  these  pains,  in 
some  cases  very  slight,  and  in  others  very 
severe,  there  comes  away  a  little  blood,  and 
if  the  tunica  decidua  is  formed,  it  is  expelled 
also,  but  of  course  no  part  of  the  foetus,  this 
not  being  contained  within  the  uterine  ca- 
vity. If,  then,  the  practitioner  examines 
carefully  at  this  time,  he  finds  that  the  tu- 
nica decidua  is  expelled  alone,  and,  insert- 
ing a  finger  or  two  into  the  uterus,  easily 
searched  in  this  manner,  he  finds  it  enlarged 
and  opened  u  little,  but  without  the  vestige 
of  a  child  there.  These  abortive  attempts 
at  parturition  usually,  I  believe,  cease  in 
a  few  weeks  ;  but  in  some  cases,  and  in  one 


times  us  large  as  in  its  virgin  condition,    In  of  amdogous  kind  which  I  myself  saw,  the 
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patient  may  suffer  in  this  way  for  years. 
The  woman  to  wliom  I  allude,  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  was  anxious  to  have  a  sort  of 
CiEsariau  operation  performed,  that  she 
might  either  get  rid  of  her  pains  or  her 
life,  and  she  came  to  London  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  surgeons  of  Aberdeen  (as  she 
said)  having  refused,  and  very  properly  re- 
fused, to  perform  the  operation  under  the 
circurastauces  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Her  sufferings  had  been  protracted,  and 
dreadful  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  she  had 
taken  a  razor,  and  had  attempted  to  perform 
the  operation  herself,  and  she  showed  me 
the  scar. 

Again  :  before  the  parturient  efforts  occur, 
or  after  these  symptoms  are  gradually  worn 
away,  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  an  inflammation  in  the  cyst,  where  the 
fojtus  is ;  this  giving  rise  to  tenderness, 
pains,  and  stabbings,  to  adhesions,  suppura- 
tions, and  absorptions  ;  and  under  these  ope- 
rations the  cyst  opens  on  the  abdominal 
surface,  or  less  desirably  into  the  vagina  or 
rectum,  and,  morsel  by  morsel,  the  fa?tus 
may  be  expelled.  In  other  cases,  instead  of 
terminating  in  this  manner,  the  extra-ute- 
rine pregnancy  is  brought  to  its  close  in  a 
way  very  different ;  nor  is  this  the  least  in- 
teresting. In  this  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease the  ovum  lies  inert  within  the  abdo- 
men for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years,  or 
longer  ;  and  during  this  time,  as  observed 
before,  it  becomes  gradually  changed  into 
a  bony,  or  sebaceous,  substance,  occasioning 
the  patient  little  further  inconvenience  than 
that  which  arises  from  its  bulk  and  weight. 
In  this  state  of  the  genitals  another  impreg- 
nation may,  I  believe,  occur. 

[  have  considered  these  extra-uterine 
cases  in  a  mere  cursory  manner,  as,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  they  are 
rather  matters  of  curiosity  than  the  subjects 
of  much  active  treatment.  If,  in  the  earlier 
months,  the  woman  have  spasmodic  or  in- 
flammatory pains,  you  must  treat  them  on 
general  principles.  I  have  nothing  pecu- 
liar to  recommend  for  them;  they  are,  how- 
ever, both  severe  and  dangerous.  If  you 
suspect  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  you 
ought  to  mention  to  tlie  friends  the  chance 
of  sudden  death  from  internal  bleedings; 
and  should  that  occur,  this  previous  intima- 
tion to  the  friends  may,  with  reason,  tend 
to  preserve  their  confidence  in  your  skill 
and  knowledge.  If  in  the  end  of  gestation 
a  great  deal  of  parturient  effort  occur,  and 
the  wound  be  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
the  tunica  decidua,  and  the  abdomen  is  as 
large  as  in  a  pregnancy  of  nine  months,  and 
the  woman  have  exliibited  previously  all  tiie 
indicationsof  pregnancy,  there  can  be  little, 
if  an}',  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  anodynes  and  opium  ought  to  be 
administered.    In  such  cases,  too,  it  might 


come  to  be  a  consideration,  whether  a  sort 
of  Caisarian  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, or,  at  least,  whether  an  opening 
should  be  made  into  the  abdomen  to  take 
out  the  cliild.  On  the  whole,  however,  con- 
sidering the  danger  of  the  incisions  and  the 
risk  of  a  fatal  bleeding  internally,  when',the 
extra-uterine  placenta  is  taken  away,  abdo- 
minal incision  seems  to  promise  but  very 
little  success,  and,  therefore,  I  should  be 
averse  to  try  it.  If  the  foetus,  piece  by 
piece,  is  coming  away  from  the  abdomen, 
the  best  office  which  you  can  render  the  pa- 
tient is,  nothing  forbidding,  to  enlarge  the 
opening,  and  to  take  out  any  parts  you  can 
without  violence.  Sometimes  the  discharge 
of  the  foetus  occupies  many  months,  or  some 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  the  patient 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  cachexia,  though,  in 
some  cases,  I  believe,  she  is  relieved  in  a 
few  months.  Now  if,  bj' dilating  prudently 
if  the  orifice  of  the  cyst,  and  removing  the 
bones  with  forceps,  or  otherwise,  you  can 
accelerate  tlie  evacuation  and  shorten  this 
period,  j^ou  may  render  the  patient  a  very 
effectual  service. 

After  what  I  have  observed  respecting 
the  history  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  I  shotild  saj'  much 
apart  respecting  the  characteristics  of  it, 
for  these  have  been  involved,  in  good  mea- 
sure, in  the  statement  I  have  already  made. 
In  the  earlier  months  of  extra-uterine  preg« 
nancy,  say  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth,  i  have  observed  already  that  the 
characters  are  so  obscure,  that  it  may  not 
be  very  easily  recognised  ;  but  if  the  woman, 
after  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  be  seized 
with  severe,  but  anomalous  pains  and  spasms 
of  the  abdomen,  together  with  fits  of  faint- 
ing and  collapse,  you  may  always  suspect  a 
tubal  pregnancy  more  especially ;  and  sudden 
death,  in  the  earlier  months,  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree probable.  When  tlie  full  pains  of  par- 
turition come  on  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
month,  then  there  is  a  fair  cause  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  pregnancy  is  extra-uterine.  The 
woman,  up  to  this  moment,  has  believed  her- 
self to  be  pregnant  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
now  she  supposes  herself  to  be  in  labour  :  if 
you  at  once  examine  the  abdomen,  you  find 
it  much  of  the  usual  form,  its  enlargement, 
however,  tending  laterally ;  but  ifyou  empty 
the  bladder,  and  make  a  careful  examination 
through  the  abdominal  coverings,  you  may, 
at  least,  sometimes,  distinctly  feel  tlie  fun- 
dus of  the  uterus,  just  above  the  symphysis 
pubis,  large  as  after  recent  delivery  ;  and  if 
you  can  do  this,  why  then  there  is  a  good 
proof  that  the  foetus  is  not  there  ;  moreover, 
if  you  can  slide  one  or  two  fingers  along 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  after  the  decidua 
comes  away,  and  if  you  thus  insert  your 
fingers  into  the  uterus,  you  may  thus  clearly 
ascertain  the  absence  of  the  foetus  ;  so  that, 
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by  examining  the  uterus  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  tunica  decidua,  by  feeling  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
by  finding  that  the  woman  has  all  the  pains 
of  delivery,  you  obtain  pretty  decisive  cha- 
racteristics that  the  pregnancy  is  extra-ute- 
rine. Of  course,  if  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration form,  and  you  have  a  discharge  of 
the  foetus  piece  by  piece,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  case.  The  only  difficulty  of 
detecting  it  will  be  while  the  inflammation 
is  going  on,  and  before  the  discharge  of  the 
foetus  ;  a  diflSculty  of  less  importance,  be- 
cause, while  the  inflammation  is  proceeding, 
it  muse  be  treated  on  general  medical  prin- 
ciples. 

I  shall  now  close  my  observations  by 
showing  you  some  preparations.  Here  is  a 
tubal  pregnancy  :  from  the  size  of  the  child 
it  would  appear  to  liave  been  about  three 
months  old:  of  the  age  I  judge  from  observ- 
ing its  bulk.  You  will  perceive,  in  this 
extra-uterine  pregnancy,  that  there  has 
been  an  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
mouth  is  so  capacious,  that  you  may  readily 
insert  two  or  three  fingers  into  its  body. 
There  is  no  tunica  decidua  here. 

Here  is  another  preparation,  very  lately 
enclosed  in  the  glass.  You  see,  as  before, 
that  the  fcctus  is  about  the  size  of  three 
months  ;  it  rarely  exceeds  this  size  in  the 
tubal  pregnancy.  Tlie  woman  died  from 
internal  bleeding;  an  ordinary  termination 
of  this  case.  Tiie  uterus  is  enlarged,  and 
the  foetus  lies  below  the  fallopian  tube. 

If  the  woman  survive,  the  foetus  may 
come  away  after  months  or  years,  piece  by 
piece  ;  and  here  are  bones  which  were  dis- 
charged from  the  rectum — the  tibia,  fibula, 
and.boues  of  the  cranium,  and  so  on.  I  should 
think,  from  observing  the  size  of  the  parie- 
tal bones  here,  that  the  child  must  have 
been  of  7  or  8  months  old,  and  that  it  was 
an  ovarian  pregnancy. 

I  here,  also,  show  you  some  plates,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Bmhmer,  illus- 
trating the  escape  of  the  ovum,  when  the 
pregnancy  is  extra-uterine. 

Dr.  Blundell  showed  the  plates. 
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Lectuhe  LII. 

Genttemen, — We  may  now  go  on  to  the 
examiuation  of  some  other  proximate  prin- 


ciples of  animals,  and  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant proximate  principle  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  adverted,  namely,  gelatin,  or 
jelly,  which  exists  in  various  forms,  and  is 
derived  from  various  sources ;  but  I  may 
state,  that  the  true  skin  of  animals  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  tliis  substance.  Accord- 
ingly, if  you  take  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  au 
animal  and  boil  it,  you  will  find  that  it  fur- 
nishes, upon  evaporation,  a  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, which,  as  it  cools,  assumes  a  trepoulous 
form,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
jelly.  You  may  obtain  it  from  a  number  of 
other  substances,  as  from  isinglass,  which  is 
the  air-bladder,  and  membranes  of  a  species 
of  sturgeon  imported  into  this  country,  al- 
most exclusively  from  Russia  ;  you  find  it 
in  a  variety  of  animal  structures,  but  chiefly 
in  the  true  skin.  I  have  stated,  that  it  con- 
cretes into  a  tremulous  mass,  but  it  diflfers 
from  albumen,  in  being  readily  dissolved 
in  water,  and  you  may  coagulate  it  and 
liquefy  it  any  number  of  times,  diflfering  in 
that  respect  also  from  albumen.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  but  does  not 
form  soaps  with  an  alkali,  as  is  the  case 
with  albumen.  It  is  prone  to  decomposi- 
tion in  its  liquid  state,  but  when  dried,  as 
in  isinglass  and  glue,  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  very  permanent  substance  ;  it 
is  supposed  to  be  very  nutritive,  but  of  that 
I  have  some  doubt,  at  least  I  do  not  think 
that  it  comes  any  thing  near  to  albumen  in 
nutritive  power ;  but  it  is  found  to  agree 
with  the  system  when  other  kinds  of  animal 
food  will  not. 

Another  character  of  jelly  is,  that  it  is 
precipitable  by  the  astringent  principle  of 
vegetable  infusions,  with  which  it  forms  an 
indestructible  compound.  Here  is  a  mix- 
ture of  jelly  and  water,  which  would  soon 
be  decomposed  ;  but  if  I  add  an  infusion  of 
galls,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down  ;  there 
is  a  combination  of  the  astringent  mat- 
ter of  the  galls  with  the  jelly,  and  you 
have  here  the  principle  of  the  art  of  (a/j- 
7nng  developed  ;  because  in  the  skins  of 
animals  _you  have  jelly  in  an  organized 
state,  which,  when  soaked  in  astringent 
vegetable  infusions,  the  tan  and  jelly  gra- 
dually combine,  and  you  have  leathei-  pro- 
duced, which  is  a  very  insoluble  compound, 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses. In  the  operation  of  tanning,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  jelly  should  be  combined 
with  the  astringent  vegetable  matter  very 
gradually.  The  tanner  steeps  tiie  skin  at 
first  in  a  weak  infusion  of  bark,  until  it  has 
acquired  a  nutmeg  brown  colour,  and  then 
he  gradually  increases  the  strength  of  the 
steeping  liquors,  and  after  a  time  he  draws 
the  skin  out,  and  finds  that  it  is  converted 
into  leather.  A  thick  piece  of  hide  requires 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  montlis,  to  be  con- 
verted into   good  leather,  and   when  you 
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consider  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  tlie 
process,  and  tlie  great  capital  necessarily 
employed,  you  cannot  feel  surprised  that 
various  plans  should  have  been  proposed  to 
Jessen  both.  It  was  proposed  to  tan  with 
warm  instead  of  cold  liquors,  and  although 
the  tan  appeared  to  promote  the  skins  in  a 
shorter  time,  the  quality  of  the  leather  was 
so  much  injured,  that  it  was  soon  given  up. 
Then  it  was  tried  to  force  the  tan  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  by  employing  great 
pressure  ;  but  this  was  not  found  to  answer. 
But  you  may  ask  why  the  tanner  does  not 
put  the  skins  at  once  into  a  strong  liquor  ? 
The  reason  is,  that  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  skin  would  soon  become  tanned,  and  the 
central  part  would  remain  untanned,  which, 
in  a  short  time,  would  begin  to  rot  and  de- 
cay, and  the  leather  so  treated  would  soon 
fall  to  pieces.  The  tanner,  therefore, 
judges  of  the  perfection  of  the  tanning  by 
cutting  through  the  leather,  and  if  he  finds  it 
of  an  uniform  brown  colour,  without  any 
white  streak  in  the  centre,  he  considers  that 
the  process  has  been  successfully  conducted. 
It  would  require  much  time  to  describe  all 
the  operations  of  the  tan-yard,  but  many  of 
them  are  interesting,  as  regards  the  chemi- 
cal agents  employed.  I  might  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  that  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  skin  for  tanning,  is  first  to  soak  it  in 
lime-water,  by  which  the  hair  is  easily  de- 
tached ;  but  the  cuticle  and  under  part  of 
the  skin,  the  cellular  substance,  are  scraped 
off  after  it  has  been  soaked  in  the  lime-wa- 
ter. A  great  variety  of  substances  have  been 
used  for  tanning,  r.s  the  acorn  cup  of  the 
oriental  bark ;  catechu  and  sumach  have 
been  also  used ;  but  the  oak  bark  is  most 
generally  used,  as  furnishing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  astringent  matter.  It  is  not  the  bu- 
siness of  the  chemist  to  describe  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  leather,  but  I  may  just  men- 
tion, that  the  upper  leather  of  shoes  is  called 
curried  leather,  the  leather  having  been 
tanned,  is  rubbed  over  with  oil  before  it  is 
dried,  and  it  is  then  very  flexible,  pliable, 
and  durable  ;  but  if  j^ou  take  a  piece  of  dry 
leather,  and  try  to  rub  it  over  with  oil  or 
grease,  you  cannot  make  it  enter  the  pores 
of  the  leather ;  the  black  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  solution 
of  green  vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Rus- 
sian leather  is  tanned  in  an  infusion  of 
birch  bark,  and  is  said  to  be  afterwards 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  birch  tar,  to  give 
it  tliat  odour  for  which  it  is  peculiar,  which 
renders  it  valuable  for  book-binding,  on 
account  of  y)reventing  it  from  being  at- 
tacked by  insects.  Tawed  leather,  used  for 
gloves,  is  made  by  impregnating  the  skin 
with  a  liquor  containing  alum  and  salt,  and 
afterwards  washed  in  a  mixture  of  yolks  of 
eggs  and  water ;  the  saline  and  animal  mat- 
ters combine,  and  give  it  that  peculiar  soft- 


ness, and  such  leatlier  is  afterwards  coloured 
as  may  be  required  ;  having  been  rolled  over 
wooden  rollers,  in  which  are  grooves,  it  is 
called  Morocco  leather.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  leather  employed  in  this 
country. 

Now,  to  detect  jelly  in  animal  fluids,  you 
have  recourse  to  astringent  vegetable  liquors, 
which  causes  a  precipitation  of  the  jelly, 
in  the  way  you  see  here  ;  but  albuminous 
fluids  are  also  precipitated  by  vegetable 
astringents,  and  therefore  you  migiit  be 
misled.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward 
Davy  for  the  discovery  of  a  valuable  test  of 
the  presence  of  jell}',  which  is  the  sulphate 
of  platinum.  Now,  when  this  is  dropped  into 
a  solution  containing  jelly,  it  furnishes  an 
insoluble  precipitate,  and  you  have  nothing 
of  this  kind  from  albumen,  or  from  the  other 
animal  solids,  the  properties  of  which  have 
been  named.  If  you  have,  tlien,  tliis  ap- 
pearance in  conjunction  with  the  others, 
you  may  be  satisfied  that  jelly  is  present. 
Although  jelly  exists  in  great  abundance  in 
the  body,  especially  in  the  membranes, 
tendons,  and  ligaments,  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  the  blood,  although  it  was,  at 
one  time,  supposed  to  exist  there  ;  so  that 
jelly  must  be  regarded  as  a  jiroduct  of  the 
blood,  not  one  of  its  component  parts,  as 
albumen. 

You  are  now  in  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipal natural  ingredients  of  animal  bodies, 
and  here  I  have  drawn  up  a  table  intended 
to  show  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
animal  food  in  albumen,  jelly,  and  water, 
in  their  natural  state.  For  example :  100 
parts  of  beef  contain  74  parts  of  water,  and 
the  remainder  is  composed  of  'JO  parts  albu- 
men, and  6  of  jelly  ;  the  lermjihnn  has  been 
used  to  indicate  the  compound  of  albumen 
and  jelly,  as  it  exists  in  animals.  Now,  in 
this  table,  you  see  that 

100  parts  of  beef  yield  26  of  albumen  and  jelly 

Veal    25 

Mutton   29 

Pork   24 

Chicken 27 

Cod 21 

Haddock 18 

Sole 21 

So  that  when  you  talk  of  eating  a  pound 
of  beef,  you  must  recollect  how  large  a  part 
of  it  is  water.  A  countryman,  for  example, 
would  easily  eat  a  pound  of  bacon,  and  you 
will  find  that  he  has  consumed  in  that 
pound  a  large  quantity  of  animal  matter,  be- 
cause it  has  been  previously  dried.  And 
when  you  take  hung  beef  and  ham,  and 
other  things  used  as  bonnes  bouches,  you,  ac- 
accordingly,  are  consuming  a  large  quantity 
of  nutriment. 

Fat. — Fat  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
highly-nutritive  substance,  but  that  is  not 
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the  case ;  nor  can  it  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  albumen  and  jelly  ;  and  it  seems 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  fat  is  absolutely 
digested  in  any  quantity,  and  whether  a 
large  proportion  of  it  does  not  pass  off  un- 
digested. Now  I  have  little  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  fat,  since  the  vegetable  oils  have 
been  already  described  to  you,  and  as  ani- 
mals' oils  agree  with  tliem  in  most  particu- 
lars ;  like  the  vegetable  oils,  fat  is  destitute 
of  nitrogen,  and  is  composed  of  carbon,  liy- 
drogen,  and  oxygen,  in  various  proportions. 
Fats  are  in  various  states  of  consistency, 
beiugsometimes  liquid,  as  in  oils;  semi-solid, 
as  in  lard,  and  other  soft  kinds  of  fat ;  in- 
durated, as  in  suet;  and  still  harder,  as  in 
spermaceti.  When  combined  with  alkalies, 
they  form  soaps  ;  and  when  these  soaps  are 
decomposed,  they  yield  margaric  or  stearic, 
and  oleic  acids,  which  have  been  already 
described.  Like  the  vegetable,  the  animal 
fats  or  oils  are  made  up  of  two  parts  elaine 
and  stearine,  the  former  liquid  at  common 
temperature,  and  the  latter  solid  ;  the  com- 
bination of  tlie  two  forms  the  fat ;  and,  in 
those  fats  which  are  the  hardest,  of  course 
you  have  the  largest  proportion  of  stearine. 

Spermaceti,  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
whale,  is  a  crystallised  fatty  matter,  and 
when  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  cleaned,  it 
assumes  a  beautiful  flaky  appearance,  com- 
bines with  the  alkalies  in  that  state,  and 
forms  soap.  Chevreul,  wlio  has  examined 
these  bodies  with  great  attention,  has  found 
that,  in  its  concrete  state,  spermaceti 
affords  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  has  called 
the  celic,  capable  of  uniting  with  potash  and 
other  bases. 

Ambergris  appears  to  be  an  intestinal  con- 
cretion in  some  species  of  the  whale ;  it  is 
picked  up  in  masses  upon  the  sea,  and 
valued  on  account  of  its  odour,  and  for  the 
property  it  has  of  increasing  the  power  of 
oiher  odours,  which  it  certainly  does.  It  is 
probably  a  biliary  concretion  of  the  whale, 
and  is  sometimes  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  intestines  of  that  animal.  It  is  found 
to  contain  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  a  pecu- 
liar fatty  matter. 

Shell  and  Bone, — Tlie  last  set  of  animal 
substances,  or  products,  to  which  I  have  to 
call  your  attention,  are  those  included  under 
the  general  term  shell  and  bone.  Under 
the  head  shell  there  are  two  leading  varieties 
to  be  considered,  speaking  as  a  chemist, 
the  one  like  earthenware,  which  is  called, 
therefore,  porcellaneous  shell,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime,  having 
very  little  animal  matter  in  it,  so  that  if  you 
steep  it  in  acids,  you  have  very  little  matter 
left  beliind.  Most  of  the  univalve  shells, 
such  as  the  limpets,  cowries,  &c.,  belong 
to  this  class.    Tiie  other  kind  of  shell  is 


known  under  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl 
shell,  and  when  dipped  in  acid,  instead  of 
being  dissolved  in  it,  like  the  porcellaneous 
shell,  you  have  a  membraneous  texture  re- 
maining, which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  albumen.  If  you  dry  it,  it  looks  like 
horn ;  but  you  find  that  the  acid,  in  taking 
up  the  earthy  matter,  takes  up  a  portion  of 
jelly  also,  so  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  porcellaneous  and  mother-of-pearl 
shell  is,  that  the  one  consists  of  jelly  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  other  of  jelly, 
albumen,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  the 
variety  in  the  proportions  which  these  ma- 
terials exhibit  in  the  diflferent  layers,  the 
beautiful  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the 
shell  is  owing. 

Corals, — The  chemical  history  of  corals 
is  interesting,  as  forming  an  intermediate 
link  between  shell  and  bone,  and  they  ad- 
mit of  being  divided  into  four  principal 
varieties  First,  such  as  are  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  jelly,  as  in  the  com- 
mon white  coral,  corresponding  nearly  in 
composition  with  the  porcellaneous  shell. 
The  second  variety  is  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  cartilage,  or  albumen,  and  there 
is  a  large  number  of  corals  of  that  kind ; 
but  there  is  one  very  curious  one,  the  mad- 
repora  ramea,  in  which  you  have  carbonate 
of  lime  united  with  cartilaginous,  or  albu- 
minous matter,  so  as  to  form  joints,  by 
which  a  considerable  degree  of  motion  is 
allowed.  The  third  variety  consists  of  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime  and  albumen; 
of  this  kind  is  the  gorgonia  nobilis,  or  red 
coral,  so  celebrated  lor  its  beauty.  In  its 
composition  it  approximates  to  the  bones 
of  the  higher  order  of  animals.  There  is  a 
\fourih  variety,  the  sponges,  which  consist  of 
little  else  than  albuminous  matter,  for  if 
you  burn  them  you  find  that  they  leave  lit- 
tle else  than  animal  matter.  The  history  of 
these  substances  is  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting, especially  for  the  manner  ia 
which  they  are  accumulated  by  the  small 
animals  which  form  them  ;  but  the  manner 
of  doing  this  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  If  our  time  permitted,  we 
might  point  out  a  number  of  curious  facts 
respecting  shells  and  bones,  but  they  be- 
long rather  to  the  naturalist  than  to  the 
chemist.  Here  is  the  shell  of  the  cuttlefish, 
in  which  we  have  a  number  of  beautiful 
layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  between  layers 
of  animal  matter  ;  and  if  you  steep  it  in 
weak  acids,  and  gradually  increase  their 
strength,  you  will  separate  the  earthy  from 
the  animal  matter,  and  leave  the  layers  of 
the  latter  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  In 
some  of  this  species,  however,  phosphate  of 
lime  begins  to  make  its  appearance. 

Bone. — Now,  in  bone,phospliate  of  lime  is 
a.  principal  elementary  ingredient ;  but  there 
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is,  combined  with  the  phosphate,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The 
composition  of  bone  is  easily  arrived  at ;  if 
you  burn  it,  you  destroy  the  animal  matter 
and  leave  the  earthy,  and  we  have  already 
adverted  to  the  composition  of  tliis  ash, 
when  speaking  of  the  phospliate  of  lime. 
If  you  steep  a  bone  in  acid  you  will  take  up 
all  the  earth}'  matter  and  jelly,  and  you  will 
find  that  a  quantity  of  fat  separates,  which 
is,  apparently,  an  ingredient  of  the  bone 
itself,  and  that  there  is  another  substance 
in  it  which,  when  dried,  has  tlie  appear- 
ance of  horn  ;  this  is  albumen.  You  have, 
therefore,  albumen,  jelly,  and  fat, in  the  ani- 
mal portion,  and  pliosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  minute  portions  of  other  salts, 
constituting  the  earthy  portion  of  bone. 
Bone  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
arts  ;  by  boiling,  it  furnishes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  and  dogs,  as 
you  know,  have  the  power  of  extracting  this 
nutritious  matter  from  the  bones  on  which 
they  feed,  by  digestion,  and  of  voiding  the 
earthy  parts,  which,  in  ridicule,  was  called 
by  some  of  the  old  philosophers,  album  gra- 
cum.  From  the  burning  of  bones  a  black 
powder  is  procured,  called  ivoi-y  black,  which 
is  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  purposes, 
but  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  blacking.  The  clippings  of  bones  fur- 
nish, by  boiling,  jelly,  glue,  and  so  on. 

E^iamel. — There  is  a  variety  of  bones  met 
with  in  the  teeth  of  animals,  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark  on ;  and  you 
find  that  the  teeth  of  animals  are  mixtures, 
as  it  were,  of  two  kinds  of  bone,  and  some- 
times of  three.  In  the  human  teeth  there 
are  only  two  kinds  ;  you  have  there  a  plug 
of-3  oite,  surrounded  with  enamel,  but  when 
the  enamel  is  steeped  in  an  acid,  instead  of 
leaving  a  cartilaginous  substance,  it  is  wholly 
dissolved,  the  enamel  being  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  jelly,  and  therefore 
resembles,  in  its  composition,  the  porcella- 
neous shell.  In  the  teeth  of  carnivorous 
animals  the  enamel  is  generally  external  ; 
but  in  graminivorous  animals  it  is  generally 
internal,  and  beautifully  arranged  in  layers, 
and  the  surface  becomes  grooved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  friction  taking  away  the 
softer  parts  and  leaving  the  harder,  so  that 
by  attiition  the  teeth  aie  gradually  convert- 
ed into  saws  and  rasps.  When  you  steep 
the  tooth  of  a  carnivorous  animal  in  acid,  it 
leaves  nothing  behind  but  the  cartilaginous 
skeleton  of  its  bony  part,  In  the  tooth  of 
the  elephant  is  a  part  called  the  pars  petrosa, 
or  petrous  portion,  which  appears  to  hold  a 
mi<idle  place  between  enamel  and  common 
bone. 

Now,  what  remains  of  our  time,  we  may 
devote  to  the  examination  of  some  of  the 


animal  functions,  a  subject  on  which  che- 
mistry has  thrown  but  lilile  light.  Chemists, 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  have  writ- 
ten upon  digestion,  respiration,  animal  heat, 
and  so  on,  but  they  have  taught  us  little, 
and  that  little  is  by  no  means  free  from 
doubt. 

Physicians  have  sometimes  entered  into 
long  disquisitions  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
food  for  animals,  but  we  shall  take  that  for 
granted.  When  food  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  larger  animals,  it  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  teeth,  and  largely  mixed  with 
saliva  J  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  human 
subject,  and,  during  mastication,  the  saliva 
is  poured  out  in  considerable  quantity,  as 
may  be  easily  seen  from  what  happens  when 
a  hungry  man  smells  his  dinner  ;  the  sali- 
vary glands  pour  out  a  fluid  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  his  mouth  is  said  to  water,  and 
this  saliva  is  blended  with  food  taken  into 
the  stomach,  and  then  the  food  is  con- 
verted into  a  pultaceous  mass  called  chyme. 
It  is  there  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  know  nothing;  it  has  been  analysed, 
and  found  to  contain  mucus  and  common 
salt,  and  so  forth  ;  but  why  it  is  that  the 
gastric  juice  coagulates  and  dissolves  al- 
buminous substances,  and  so  acts  upon 
the  food  to  produce  chyme,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  chemistry  has  thrown  no 
light.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  py- 
loric extremity  of  the  stomach,  it  is  fit  to  be 
mixed  with  the  bile,  which  is  found  in  the 
duodenum,  and  during  its  passage  through 
the  small  intestines  it  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  the  one  excrementitious,  and  the 
other  a  milky  fluid  called  chyle,  which  is 
taken  up  by  a  set  of  vessels  called  the  lac- 
teals,  which  are  gifted  with  the  miraculous 
power  of  taking  up  only  the  nutritious  part 
of  the  food.  It  would  appear  also,  that  the 
alkaline  and  watery  portions  of  the  bile  are 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  that  the  resi- 
nous parts  pass  through  the  intestines  to 
stimulate  them  to  action.  The  chyle  is 
found  to  be  a  milky  sort  of  fluid,  more  or 
less  opaque,  depending  upon  the  quantity 
of  albumen  which  it  may  contain,  and  it  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  separating  into  a 
clot  or  crassamentum,  and  a  fluid  part ;  and 
this  clot  is  more  like  the  clot  of  milk  than 
of  blood,  although  it  may  be  regarded  as 
perfect,  as  far  as  its  conversion  into  blood 
is  concerned,  the  colouring  matter  being 
formed  during  the  circulation.  The  chyle 
may  be  detected  in  the  large  veins  leading 
to  the  heart,  in  white  streams,  but  in  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  it 
acquires  a  red  colour. 

Respiration. — The  cause  of  this  change  of 
colour  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  has  been 
differently  accounted  for  ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  venous  blood 
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depends  upon  the  presence  ot  carbon,  which, 
in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  is  thrown 
out  in  the  form  ot"  carbonic  acid,  and  that 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood  being  no  longer 
obscured  by  the  black  or  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, again  resume  their  red  appearance. 
(Jhemists  have  continued  to  institute  a  great 
number  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of 
respiration,  but  their  results  have  been  very 
discordant,  and  no  wonder,  when  you  con- 
sider the  difficulty  in  which  the  subject  is 
enveloped.  First,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  number  of  respirations  made  in  a  given 
time  ;  secondly,  the  quantity  of  air  taken  in 
at  each  inspiration  is  difficult  to  determine, 
because  the  very  nature  of  the  experiment 
puts  the  animals  in  pain,  and  therefore  ex- 
cites unusual  actions  ;  but  we  will  suppose 
thai,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  healthy 
man  makes  about  twenty  respirations  in  a 
minute,  and  that  at  each  inspiration  lie  in- 
hales about  fifteen  cubic  inches  of  air.  The 
question  has  been  asked,  does  the  air  suffer 
any  change  of  bulk  during  the  process  of 
respiration '!  Some  have  said  that  it  does, 
and  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  inspired 
air  disappear  ;  but  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys 
have  stated,  that  the  quantity  thrown  out  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  taken  in  ;  so  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certainty. 
They  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
whicli  disappears  during  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  lungs,  is  compensated  for 
by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
liberated  during  expiration.  If  this  be  the 
case,  from  what  has  been  already  said  of 
the  nature  of  carbonic  acid,  it  would  appear 
pretty  clearly,  that  the  only  effect  of  respi- 
ration is  to  bring  oxygen  into  contact  with 
the  hulk  of  carbon  of  the  blood,  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  ;  so  that  no  air  disappears,  or  is 
absorbed  during  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  and  tliat  is  the  opinion  of  chemists 
generally.  Tlie  air  expired  contains  about 
Sg  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  but  the  amount 
varies  very  much ;  for  if  you  examine  the 
air  expired  a  short  time  after  a  full  meal, 
you  will  find  about  twice  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  that  there  is  at  other  times, 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  There  is  also 
a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  given  out 
from  the  lungs,  but  that  is  not  essentially 
connected  with  the  process  of  respiration. 
Tlie  great  end  of  respiration  is  to  fit  the 
blood  for  the  support  of  all  the  functions  of 
life  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  physiological  fact, 
that  if  you  deprive  the  blood  of  its  oxygen, 
the  secretions  become  altered,  and  many  of 
the  functions,  especially  those  of  the  brain, 
entirely  suspended ;  so  that  oxygenised 
blood  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  blood  undergoes  great  changes  in  its 
passage  through  different  viscera  ,  it  throws 
off  urine  in  the  kidneys,  and  you  are  aware 
how  great  the  change  must  be  wluch  the 


blood  undergoes  in  the  liver,  skin,  and  glan- 
dular system.  It  is  a  curious  physiological 
fact,  thatno  animal  appears  capable  of  exist- 
ing long  without  oxygen,  or,  in  other  words, 
without  throwing  off  carbon  from  the  sys- 
tem in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  large  quantities  of 
carbon  taken  in  with  our  food,  is  thrown  off 
by  respiration. 

Temperature  of  Auimuh, — All  the  higher 
order  of  animals  preserve  a  very  uniform 
temperature  under  great  external  changes  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  whatever  may  be 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  that  of  the 
body  will  be  about  98°  or  100°,  or 
thereabouts.  You  may  ask  what  is  the 
source  of  animal  heat  1  and  that  is  a  ques- 
tion not  so  easily  answered.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  capacity  of  carbonic  acid 
for  heat  was  less  than  the  capacity  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  therefore  that,  when  the  blood 
was  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  by  respiration, 
its  capacity  for  heat  was  increased  ;  this 
was  the  theory  of  Dr.  Crawford,  but  of 
late  it  has  received  a  death-blow,  more 
especially  from  the  experiments  of  JVIr. 
Brodie.  He  decapitated  an  animal,  and  he 
found  that  he  could  keep  up  respiration  by 
artificial  means ;  that  the  heart  would  go 
on  beating ;  that  the  change  of  the  blood 
from  venous  to  arterial  was  perfect,  and 
that  there  was  a  due  abstraction  of  carbonic 
acid  as  before,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  gradually  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  the 
lieart  ceased  to  act.  So  that  you  see  the 
preservation  of  animal  heat  appears  to  de- 
pend on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
on  respiration  ;  but  if  you  should  ask  me 
why?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  might  assume  a  style 
of  importance,  and  say  that  it  was  owing  to 
electrical  or  magnatical  influence  since  we 
now  refer  to  that  to  explain  every  thing. 
Such  is  the  uncertain  state  of  physiological 
discoveries,  connected  with  this  subject, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  absolute  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  the  temperature  of 
animals,  and  it  will,  probably,  continue  to 
remain  among  those  arcana  of  nature, 
which,  perhaps  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
are  hidden  from  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

[This  Lecture  concludes  the  course.] 


A    NEW    METHOD    OF  TREATING    BURNS    AND 
SCALDS, 

By  Michael  Ward,  M.D.,  Manchester. 

Having  been  formerly  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  JNIanchester  Infirmary,  Dis- 
pensar}-,  &c.  (from  September,  1790  to  Ja- 
nuary 180.),)  it  was  fretiuently  my  lot  to 
meet  with  cases   of  extensive   burns  and 
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scalils,  which,  when  severe,  I  had  gene- 
rully  the  mortltication  to  see  prove  fatal, 
without  being  able,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, even  to  mitigate,  much  less  remove, 
the  excruciating  torments  with  which  these 
melancholy  accidents  are  attended.  The 
method  of  treatment  then  in  use  was  to  ap- 
ply liquor  calcis  &  oleum  lini,  p.  a;,  to  the 
burnt  or  scalded  parts,  for  some  time  at  first ; 
followed  by  a  variety  of  ointments  or  salves, 
either  with  or  without  the  carbonate  of 
lead  or  prepared  calamine,  according  to  tlie 
views  of  the  practitioner.     How  extremely 


was  to  remove  the  goose  grease,  whicli  was 
eil'ected  by  applying  soft  linen  cloths,  in 
sucli  a  way  as,  by  gentle  pressure,  to  absorb 
it  from  the  arm  and  hand  ;  the  j)atieiit  shi- 
vering- as  if  she  bad  been  in  the  cold  stage 
of  an  intermittent.  1  then  procured  a  flour 
drudger,  (which  happened  fortunately  to 
be  full,)  and  sprinkled  the  scalded  parts  as 
completely  and  expeditiously  as  I  could, 
and  bad  scarcely  begun  this  operation,  when 
the  cries  of  the  patient  ceased,  her  coun- 
tenance and  actions,  which  were  before  ex- 
pressive of  agony  and  torture,  assumed  a 


inadequate  to  fulfil  the  indications  of  ra- 1  contrary  aspect,  and,  like  her  expressions, 
tional    practice  these  must  have  been,  it   conveyed  no  ideasbut  those  of  gratitude  and 


were  needless  to  show 

Finding  my  eflbrts  to  afford  relief  incases 
so  pitiable,  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
were  almost  always  defeated,  the  subject 
often  occupied  my  mind,  in  order  to  discover 
an  application  of  some  kind  or  other,  calcu- 
ated,  if  not  to  cure,  (which  in  the  worst 
cases  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,)  at 
all  events  to  relieve  the  pain,  by  allaying 
the  irritation,  and  thus,  if  possible,  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation  and  con- 
sequent vesication  and  ulceration,  the  inva- 
riable attendants  of  severe  burns  and  scalds; 
and  whicli  might  also  have  the  advantage 
of  being  procured,  and  applied  without  loss 
of  time,  (circumstances  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  the  inflammation  thus  ex- 
cited constantly  makes  ;)  by  any  person  of 
mature  age  who  might  happen  to  be  present 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  These  appeared 
to  me  great  and  necessary  desiderata  ;  but 
little  did  I  imagine  that  any  external  ap- 
plication, possessing  most,  much  less  all 
these  good  qualities,  could  be  found  to  re- 
side in  one  simple  substance,  and  that  al- 
ways at  hand,  cheap,  (no  trifling  consider- 
ation where  the  quantity  required  in  bad 
cases  must  of  necessity  be  large,)  admit- 
ting also  of  being  applied  with  the  greatest 
practicable  facility.  Yet  such,  I  am  happ}' 
to  say,  has  been  the  result.  See  Part  1,  in 
"  The  Lancet,"  of  May  10,  1828;  to 
which  will  now  be  added,  (in  accordance 
with  the  pledge  there  given,)  a  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  cases. 

The  first  happened  about  nine  months 
ago,  when  m_y  attention  was  aroused  by  the 
screams  of  some  one  who  seemed  to  be  in 
pain.  On  proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  1  found 
the  mistress  busily  employed  in  rubbing 
the  maid's  arm,  (which  was  scalded  from 
the  elbow  to  the  fingers'  ends),  with  goose 
grease,  which  she  intended  to  cover  with  a 
poultice  oi  scraped  potatoes.*     My  first  object 


pleasure.  "Oh!  how  cool  and  comfortable 
it  is,"  "  I  have  no  pain  now,"  "  it  is  (juite 
gone," — were  her  own  words,  which  were 
frequently  repeated,  (accompanied  by  cor- 
responding actions)  the  instant  (almost  be- 
fore) the  Hour  could  be  said  to  be  fairly  in 
contact  with  the  parts  affected. 

Nor  did  the  pain  return  till  several  hours 
had  elapsed,  then  only  slightl}',  and  was 
speedily  removed  by  repeating  the  use  of 
the  flour  drudger  ;  whicli  was  continued  at 
first  tiiree  times,  and  afterwards  twice  a 
day,  for  three  days,  when  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  accident  remained,  and  the 
patient  returned  to  her  usual  business. 

Cases  2  &  3.— The  second  and  third 
cases  in  which  1  had  recourse  to  flour  as  a 
remedy  for  burns  and  scalds,  happened  five 
or  six  months  ago  to  the  same  individual. 
A  brief  sketch  will  suffice. 

Mrs. scalded  the  top  of  her  foot  and 

instep.  The  effects  extended  the  size  of  a 
hand,  and  were  more  severe  from  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  removing  the  stock- 
ing ;  the  most  central  part  having  sustained 
the  greatest  injury.  With  all  speed  flour 
was  applied,  and  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals, with  the  effect  of  immediately  banish- 
ing all  pain  and  imeasiness  from  the  scalded 
parts,  which  it  had  no  snoner  touched  then  she 
pronounced  it  "  to  he  worth  a  guinea  a  grain." 
Except  in  the  centre  of  the  scalded  part, 
where  an  ulcer  was  formed,  (which  was 
treated  as  described  in  "The  Lancet," 
p.  176.  vol.  J 1,  1827-8.)  very  little  appear- 
ance of  the  accident  remained  after  the  first 
few  days.  Before  the  ulcer  was  healed  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  burn  her  hand  by  ex- 
posing it  to  the  action  of  wax  and  oil  of 
turpentuie  in  a  state  of  ignition.  In  this 
case  also  tlie  application  of  flour  produced 
immediate  relief,  and  was  the  only  remedy 
required,  prepared  calamine  excepted. 


*  Not  only  goose  grease  and  scraped  po- 
tatoes, but  even  vinegar,  and  cloths  dipped 
in  cold  water,  extraordinary  as  it  must  ap- 
pear, have  their  advocates  ;  than  which  no- 


thing can  be  imagined  more  irrational  and 
absurd.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  profession  will  at  length  be  rescued 
from  the  charge  of  empiricism  on  the  one 
hand,  or  inadequacy  in  the  means  emploj'ed 
to  fulfil  the  ends  proposed,  on  the  other. 
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The  train  of  reasoning  ■vshich  led  to  the 
experiments,  appears  to  me  as  plain  as  the 
inferences,  to  be  drawn  from  the  latter,  are 
unavoidable. 

To  attempt  to  prove  that  tlie  methods  of 
treatment  commonlj^  resorted  to  are  quite 
inadequate  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
would,  I  conceive,  be  superfluous.  They 
are,  in  fact,  and  have  long  been,  a  disgrace 
to  the  profession,  and  must,  at  all  events, 
be  superseded  by  others  of  a  more  rational 
description.  If  this  be  admitted,  very  little 
more,  I  conceive,  need  be  added  to  what  has 
been  already  said  in  favour  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  now  recommended.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  idea  of  applying  flour 
by  means  of  the  drudger  occurred  to  me. 
Long  ago,  in  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  I 
had  reasoned  myself  into  the  belief  of  its 
efficacy,  accompanied  by  a  determination  to 
try  the  experiment  on  the  first  occasion  that 
might  off"er. 

So  far  I  had  proceeded  in  Part  2,  (which 
Las  been  unavoidably  delayed,)  when  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
I'atham,  Surgeon,  at  Kendal,  (a  gentleman 
who  was  previously  unknown  to  me,)  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy.  To  me  it 
appears  to  do  equal  credit  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  writer,  demonstrating,  as  it 
does,  his  wish  to  diffuse  generally,  what  he 
considers  valuable  information,  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  great  and  general  importance,  arising 
from  the  opportunity  he  has  had  of  putting 
to  the  test,  ''  uith  the  happiest  consequences," 
the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  in 
"The  Lancet"  of  May  10, 1828,p.  175,  &c. 

The  remaining  observations  which  I  in- 
tended to  make,  I  will,  with  your  leave, 
defer  at  present, — only  adding,  that  the 
delay  from  the  19th  of  .Tuly  (when  the  letter 
is  dated)  to  the  3 1st,  was  accidental. 
Yours  respectfully, 

INIicHAEL  Ward,  IM.D. 
Manchester,  July  31,  1828. 

"Kendal,  July  19, 1828. 

"  Sir, — The  following  case  being  illus- 
trative of  the  excellence  of  your  plan  of 
treating  burns  and  scalds,  I  have  sent  it  to 
you  by  an  eminent  physician  of  your  ac- 
quaintance,* to  dispose  of  in  any  way  you 
choose. 

On  Friday  morning,  July  llth,  I  was 
hastily  sent  for  to  attend  a  fine  boy,  aged  5, 
who  had  just  met  with  a  most  violent  scald, 
from  receiving  upon  his  face  and  neck  the 
contents  of  a  small  pan  of  boiling  water, 
•which  had  blistered  the  skin  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  On  entering  the  apartment,  I 
witnessed  great  distress  on  the  part  of  the 
attendants,  owing  to  the  piercing  cries  of 
the  sufterer,  who  complained   of   burning 


*  Dr.  Holme,  of  Manchester. 


pain,  and  the  uneasiness  created  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  cloths,  which  greatly  irri- 
tated the  lender  parts  by  his  perpetual  rest- 
less condition  and  desire  to  be  moved. 
Finding  that  the  greatest  difRculty  would 
arise  from  his  resistance  to  the  application 
of  the  cloths,  or  any  thing  that  would  re- 
quire frequent  change,  I  determined  to  make 
trial  of  the  plan  of  covering  the  affected 
parts  with  flour,  as  stated  a  short  time  ago  ia 
"  The  Lancet  ;"  therefore  immediately  re- 
quested to  have  the  drudger  brought  up  from 
the  kitchen,  that  I  might  cover  the  whole 
of  the  scald  with  flour,  which  I  did  to  the 
almost  instantaneous  relief  of  the  sufferer, 
and  the  great  gratification  of  his  mother  and 
relations,  who  seemed  rather  astonished 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  remedy,  and  its 
happy  effects.  I  was  soon  enabled  to  leave 
the  house,  after  directing  that  the  drudger 
should  be  copiously  used  whenever  the'-e 
was  any  exposure  of  the  injured  parts,  and 
that  a  little  of  an  anodyne,  composed  of  lau- 
danum and  tr.  hyosciami,  should  be  given, 
though  there  appeared  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  such  medicine.  At  my  next  visit, 
a  little  before  noon,  every  thing  wore  a  com- 
fortable aspect— -^the  flour  covering  the  face 
and  neck,  the  boy  perfectly  quiet,  express- 
ing himself  as  very  easy  whenever  spoken 
to  concerning  his  condition.  In  the  even- 
ing, there  was  nothing  untoward ;  a  lit- 
tle swelling  about  the  mouth  and  nates 
was  to  be  noticed,  but  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  wonderfully  composed.  I  order- 
ed barley  water,  or  tea,  for  drink,  and 
another  dose  of  the  anodyne  at  night,^ 
likewise  that  flour  should  be  put  upon  any 
part  that  might  appear  moist  or  uncovered. 
At  my  visit  next  morning,  I  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  finding  the  little  patient  in  every 
respect  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  having 
passed  a  tolerably  easy  night,  and  able  to 
answer  questions  very  comfortably.  Pulse 
nearly  natural — tongue  moist — breathing 
free  and  quiet — swelling  about  the  mouth, 
kc,  rather  abated,  though  still  rendering 
the  taking  of  any  thing  painful.  The  iu- 
flammation,  which,  at  my  first  visit,  threat- 
ened the  most  unfortunate  consequences, 
had  been  amazingly  kept  under;  in  short, 
under  existing  circumstances,  nothing  could 
proceed  more  favourably.  As  the  bowels 
had  not  been  moved  lately,  I  wished  a  dose 
of  ol.  ricini  to  be  administered,  and  the 
diluents  to  be  continued.  At  night  there 
existed  the  same  composure  as  before,  and 
freedom  from  fever  or  extension  of  inflam- 
mation. Thejioiir  kept  the  part  quite  cool,  and 
had,  in  many  places,  formed  a  compact 
paste.  Some  diluents  were  taken  in  the 
course  of  tlie  day,  and  as  the  ol.  ricini  had 
produced  but  a  sli<;ht  eftect,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  repeated.  No  anodyne  to-night.  On 
Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  still  observing 
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my  patient  go  on  satisfactorily — in  a  way, 
indeed,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before  in 
similar  cases,  where  so  much  pain  and  dis- 
tress had  commonly  rendered  attendance 
truly  unpleasant.  Here  the  suffering  was, 
for  the  most  part,  trifling ;  little,  nay,  al- 
most no  re-action  had  taken  place,  nor  was 
there  what  could  be  deemed  one  unfavour- 
able symptom.  The  ol.  ricini  answered 
better  to-day  ;  I  considered  any  thing  fur- 
ther unnecessary,  beyond  a  few  drops  of  tr. 
hyosciami  now  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  any  restlessness  that  might  arise 
from  the  stiffness  of  his  face,  as  well  as  for 
keeping  his  bowels  regular.  To  relate  any 
thing  in  detail  further  concerning  this  case, 
would  only  be  an  useless  expenditure  of 
time  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
boy  is  speedily  recovering  his  wonted 
spirits  and  looks,  his  face  and  neck  be- 
coming free  from  the  flour,  which  was 
allowed  to  come  off  in  flakes,  leaving  some 
parts  underneath  dry  and  free  from  excoria- 
tion, and  others  undergoing  very  slight  sup- 
puration, so  as  to  afford  hopes  of  there 
being  in  the  end  but  small  if  any  disfigura- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  appalling  nature 
of  the  accident. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  in 
some  houses  to  have  kept  the  inmates  satis- 
fied with  a  method  of  cure  apparently  so 
simple  and  homely;  but,  in  this  instance, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  child  being 
persons  of  intelligence,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  nature  ;  to  obviate  which  it 
may  be  needful,  occasionally,  to  have  the 
flour  sent  in  a  formal  manner.  Covering 
the  whole  with  a  cloth,  or  cloths,  is  recom- 
mended generally  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  air  more  perfectly  excluded,  which  must 
be  desirable,  especially  in  winter ;  but  in 
this  case  it  could  not  be  done,  owing  to  the 
repugnance  of  the  child,  who  would  allow 
nolhing  but  flour  to  be  applied ;  and  it  could 
not  fail  to  strike  one  that  this  substance 
possessed  a  high  power  in  conducting  ca- 
loric, whether  in  powder,  or  after  it  had 
formed  that  amylaceous  ^laste,  which  it  did 
in  many  places.  There  was  an  expression  of 
comfort  after  each  application  of'  thejiour. 

It  ever  must  afford  satisfaction, 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  now  send  you  an  account  of  some 
cases  that  were  alluded  to  iu  my  last  com- 
munication. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  Sheldrake. 

No.  73,  Great  Titchfield  Street, 
Portland  Place. 


conferre  labanti 


llober  et  affiictis  solatia  reddere  mem- 
bris,"  &c. 

But  when  a  method  in  itself  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  effectual,  can  be  had  recourse  to  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  but  fair  to  express  a  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  towards  the  person  who 
has  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  make  the  dis- 
covery, and  give  it  publicity. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  Tatham, 
Surgeon." 
"  Dr.  Ward,  Manchester." 


Case  1. — In  the  year  1792, 1  was  desired 
to  meet  the  late  Dr.  Alderson  at  Norwich, 
in  consultation  on  the  case  of  a  young  lady. 
At  that  time  she  was  about  two  years  old  ; 
she  was  finely  formed  in  every  particular, 
except  that  her  feet  and  knees  were  strait, 
and  rigidly  confined  in  the  positions  that 
are  represented  by  the  annexed  figures, 
which  I  drew  from  them  at  the  same  time. 
When  looked  at,  as  she  sat  behind  a  table, 
she  had  all  the  appearance  of  good  health  ; 
but  her  legs  and  thighs  were  under  the 
influence  of  palsy,  and  quite  void  of  sensa- 
tion, as  well  as  rigidly  confined  in  the  posi- 
tions that  are  represented  here.  It  was 
imagined  by  some  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  previously  consulted,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  paralysis,  connected  with  disease  in 
the  spine,  and  it  was  proposed  to  subject 
the  patient  to  the  treatment  that  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pott  for  the  cure  of  that 
disease  ;  but  the  parents  refused  to  sub- 
ject the  child  to  that  treatment,  and  it  was 
left  to  Dr.  Alderson  and  me  to  ascertain, 
so  far  as  it  might  be  done,  what  was  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  what  could  be 
done  to  assist  the  patient. 

After  the  most  accurate  examination,  we 
agreed  that  there  was  no  disease,  or  pecu- 
liarity, in  the  spine,  or  in  any  parts  of  the 
body  that  were  connected  with  it;  what 
disease  there  was,  was  confined  to  the 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  which  were  exactly 
as  1  have  just  described  them. 

Presuming  that  the  disease  was  palsy, 
and  confined  to  the  situation  that  has  been 
described,  and  having  seen  many  cases  of 
paralytic  affections  in  young  children,  some 
of  which  had  long  existed,  and  then  disappear- 
ed suddenly,  while  others  had  disappeared 
after  having  existed  but  a  short  time,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  if  this  child  should,  at  any 
future  period  of  her  life,  get  clear  of  the  para- 
lytic affection,  either  by  the  effect  of  medi- 
cine, or  tlie  effort  of  nature,  she  would  still 
have  her  legs  and  feet  useless,  and,  from  the 
position  she  would  necessarily  keep  them  in, 
have  them  a  very  great  incumbrance  to  her. 
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For  this  reason,  I  proposed  that  I  should  be 
allowed  to  leduce  her  feet  to  their  natural 
form  and  position,  and  take  such  precau- 
tious as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  tliem 
in  the  situation  to  which  they  would  then 
be  brought ;  all  this  I  was  certain  that  1 
could  effect ;  if  she,  afterwards,  recovered 
the  power  of  using  her  feet,  she  would 
walk  without  difficulty  ;  if  she  did  not,  her 
situation,  sitting  with  her  feet  before  her 
iu  the  natural  position,  would  be  more  com- 
fortable than  it  would  be  if  she  was  obliged 
to  keep  them  in  the  very  inconvenient  situ- 
ation they  were  in  at  that  time. 

I  was  permitted  to  do  this  ;  in  about 
three  months  I  reduced  the  feet  to  their 
natural  form  and  position ;  gave  them 
so  much  flexibility,  tliat,  with  my  hands, 
I  could  easily  place  them,  or  the  knee- 
joints,  in  any  position  that  was  within  the 
range  of  their  natural  action,  but  they 
showed  no  muscular  power,  or  tendency,  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  position  in 
which  I  placed  them.  I  supplied  such  means 
as  were  necessary  to  keep  them  in  that  situ- 
ation, and  then  took  my  leave. 

I  never  saw  this  patient  afterwards,  but 
I  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Dr.  Al- 
derson  so  long  as  he  remained  alive,  and 
learned  from  him,  that  as  he  lived  upon 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  family, 
lie  was  well  acquainted  with  'every  thing 
that  related  to  our  patient.  From  time  to 
time  he  tried  every  thing  in  medicine  that 
suggested  itself  as  being  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  this  lady,  but  no  alteration  was 
ever  produced ;  her  health  was  alwaj-s 
good,  but  her  feei  remained  in  the  same 
state  that  1  left  them.  She  was  a  member  of 
a  wealthy  family  ;  all  her  relations  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  procure  and 
give  her  every  enjoyment  of  whicii  she,  in 
lier  unfortunate  situation,  was  capable.  She 
was  highly  educated,  and  acquired  every 
literary  and  elegant  accomplishment  that 
wealth  could  procure  ;  she  was  very  highly 
accomplished  in  every  thing  of  this  kind ; 
and,  so  long  as  Dr.  Alderson  lived,  I  knew 
from  him  that  she  continued  without  any 
alteration  in  the  form  or  power  of  her  legs  ; 
she  had  become  a  very  beautiful  woman,  in 
every  other  respect,  and  enjoyed  whatever 
health,  wealth,  and  the  most  affection- 
ate relations  could  procure  for  her.  Since 
Dr.  Alderson  died,  I  have  been  many  times 
an  Norwich,  and  ascertained  that  this  lady 
was  still  living  in  the  same  state  that  Dr. 
Alderson  described  her  to  be  in  ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  she  is  still  living  in 
the  same  state  ;  if  she  is,  she  has  passed 
thirty  years  iu  a  state  of  happiness  that  she 
would  not  have  enjoyed  had  she  been  sub- 
jected to  the  ill-judged  experiments  that  it 
was  proposed  to  make  upon  her  in  the  early 
part  of  her  life. 


Case  2.— In  the  year  1793,  I  was  con- 
sulted about  the  child  of  a  gentleman  in 
J^ublin  ;  he  was  then  about  ten  years  old. 
About  two  years  before  he  had  a  long  ill- 
ness, of  which  I  did  not  get  a  clear  account ; 
it  was  said,  however,  that  upon  recovering 
from  that  illness  he  did  not  walk  so  well  as 
he  had  done  before  ;  he,  at  the  time  that  I 
saw  him,  walked,  with  some  difliculty,  upon 
his  toes  ;  this  peculiarity  was  increasing  at 
the  time  I  saw  him. 

The  general  appearance  of  botli  his  legs 
resembled  that  of  the  leg  of  Capt.  Darley's 
son,  as  it  is  represented  bj'  the  figures  at 
page  270  of  Tu  e  Lancet.  When  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  them  to  theirnatural  position, 
I  found  considerable  resistance  from  the 
contractile  action  of  the  gastrocnemii  mus- 
cles and  tendo-achillis  ;  it  required  much 
force  to  counteract  this  contraction,  and, 
during  the  time  that  1  attempted  it,  he  com- 
]>lained  of  great  pain  in  the  whole  course  of 
those  muscles.  There  was,  likewise,  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  both  the  elbows  and  knees 
bent,  and  the  fingers  on  each  hand  straight, 
so  that  he  passed  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other  holding  by  chairs,  tables,  or 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  or  by  leaning  his 
hands  against  the  walls,  when  there  was  no 
furniture  in  the  direction  in  which  he  wished 
to  go. 

This  ap])eared  to  be  a  proper  case  to  try 
what  could  be  done  by  instruments,  which 
should  be  applied  to  keep  the  feet  extended, 
to  confine  them  to  their  natural  positions, 
with  an  attendant  to  lead  him  about,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  what  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  exercise  that  was  so  obtained, 
and  regularly  kept  up.  Upon  my  return  to 
Dublin  the  following  summer,  he  was  worse 
in  every  respect ;  his  attendant  could  not 
manage  his  instruments,  which,  therefore, 
had  been  laid  aside.  Medicine,  in  every 
form  that  could  be  devised,  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  many  gentlemen  who  were 
consulted,  but  no  benefit  was  obtained 
from  them.  When  I  attempted  to  make 
extension  of  any  of  his  limbs,  as  would 
enable  me  to  bring  them  into  their  natural 
positions,  he  resisted  my  attempts  with  all 
Ins  strength  ;  when  1  used  so  much  force  as 
overcame  the  resistance  he  made,  he  seemed 
to  feel  great  pain,  and,  upon  removing  my 
hands,  his  feet  instantly  relapsed  into  their 
former  state  of  contraction.  W  hen  he  at- 
tempted to  move  round  the  room,  in  the 
same  manner  he  did  when  I  saw  him  the 
preceding  summer,  he  crouched  with  his 
seat  much  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  all  his 
limbs  were  very  much  contracted,  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  move  at  all.  It  was  evide7it 
that  I  could  not  render  him  any  service. 

On  my  return  to  Dublin,  the  third  year, 
all  the  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated  ; 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  move  liimself  from 
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one  situation  to  another,  but  remained  in  one 
place,  till,  by  his  desire,  be  was  removed  to 
another.  The  contraction  and  rigidity  of 
all  his  limbs  was  very  greatly  increased, 
but  not  so  much  as  prevented  me  from  at- 
tempting to  extend  tbero,  but  this  attempt 
required  so  much  exertion  and  caused  so 
much  pain  that  I  did  not  repeat  it ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  cause  of  the  resistance, 
whatever  it  was,  was  greatly  and  rapidly 
increasing. 

On  my  returning  to  Dublin,  the  fourth 
year,  I  saw  this  patient,  with  all  his  symp- 
toms so  much  aggravated  that  he  was  no 
longer  capable  of  locomotion,  but  was  re- 
moved from  his  sofa  to  his  bed,  as  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary.  From  the  first  time 
that  I  saw  him  he  never  talked  freely,  as 
other  children  of  his  age  usually  do  ;  his 
ideas  seemed  to  be  confused,  and  there  was 
much  irritability  in  his  temper  ;  all  these 
peculiarities  had  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  his  other  symptoms,  and  the 
last-mentioned  had  now  greatly  increased, 
and  become  so  violent  as  to  be  very  trou- 
blesome to  all  that  were  about  him,  and  he 
had  now  the  appearance  and  manner  of  a 
passionate  ideot. 

My  last  visit  to  Dublin  was  in  tlie  year 
1800,  when  I  was  told  that  he  died  some 
years  before,  with  all  the  symptoms  that  I 
had  seen  him  labour  under  for  so  long  a 
time,  very  greatly  aggravated,  till  the  time 
of  his  final  dissolution. 

Case  3. — A  gentleman,  in  Dorsetshire, 
had  a  son  born  with  bis  feet  distorted,  like 
one  of  the  cases  that  is  described  and  re- 
presented at  page  142,  &c.,  of 'J'he  Lancet, 
but  they  were  not  distorted  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent. He  was  placed  under  my  care  when 
he  was  about  three  months  old,  and,  at  the 
end  of  four  months,  his  feet  were  reduced 
to  their  natural  form  so  comjjletely  that  he 
was  removed,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly 
well. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  returned  under 
my  care,  as  he  had,  in  the  intermediate 
time,  relapsed  ;  he  had  been  placed  upon 
his  feet,  and  walked,  when  I  now  saw  him, 
very  imperfectly  upon  his  toes,  something 
like  the  feet  that  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  figures,  but  were  not  so  much  dis- 
torted, or  so  rigid,  as  the  feet  were  which 
those  figures  represent.  His  knees  were  a 
little  bent  and  contracted  ;  he  used  his 
hands  but  imperfectly,  and  his  speech  was 
so  imperfect  that  he  was  not  very  intelligi- 
ble to  those  who  were  not  always  with  him, 
but  those  who  were  understood  him  very 
well.  His  health,  at  this  time,  was  so  in- 
different, that  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
the  family  to  live  in  the  country,  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  while  I 
attended  him.  At  this  time,  peculiarities 
in  his  manner  began  to  appear,  which  ren- 


dered much  caution  necessary  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  feet.  After  an  attendance 
of  several  months  they  seemed  to  be  re« 
stored  to  nearly  their  natural  state,  and  he 
was  again  removed. 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  old  he 
was  brought  back  a  third  time  ;  all  tlie 
symptoms,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  were 
now  greatly  exaggerated,  beyond  what  they 
had  been  on  my  second  attendance ;  his  legs 
were  much  worse  ;  he  was  less  able  to  walk, 
or  to  make  use  of  his  hands  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  his  speech  was  less  intelligible, 
although  he  knew,  and  would  talk,  in  his 
own  way,  to  those  who  were  then  about 
him.  He  was  quite  reconciled  to  me  ;  but 
when  I  was  employed  in  doing  what  was 
necessary  to  his  feet,  he  watched  my  pro- 
ceedings with  anxiety  ;  he  held  my  liaiids 
with  all  his  strength,  but  still  1  was  able 
to  out-manreuvre  him,  till  I  brought  his  feet 
upon  the  ground,  when  his  resistance  ceased, 
and  every  thing  went  on  well  till  I  saw  him 
again  the  next  day.  In  this  way  I  proceed- 
ed, and,  after  a  long  attendance,  I  brought 
him  again  to  walk  with  his  feet  flat  on  the 
ground,  but  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  the 
case  remained  in  full  force.  In  this  con- 
dition he  returned  into  the  country,  and  I 
was  afterwards  informed  that  he  became 
worse  and  worse,  and,  at  the  end  of  several 
years,  he  died  under  circumstances  that 
were  very  similar  to  those  which  took  place 
in  the  case  that  was  last  described. 

The  late  Dr.  Rowley  desired  rae  to  visit 
a  patient  who  was  placed  in  his  house,  that 
his  health  might  be  under  his  care,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  employed  in  curing 
the  defects  of  his  feet. 

This  patient  was  a  boy,  about  six  years 
old,  whose  case  was  in  every  particular  si- 
milar to  that  which  was  last  described,  ex- 
cept that  he  appeared  to  have  less  intellect, 
and  more  violence  in  his  temper,  so  that  I 
found  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  him  still, 
while  I  took  the  measures  that  were  neces- 
sary to  prepare  what  I  should  have  occasion 
to  use  in  curing  his  feet.  I  asked  Dr.  Row- 
ley what  was  his  opinion  of  the  case  ]  He 
said,  the  defects  in  bis  feet  and  legs  were 
such  as  I  should  be  able  to  cure,  and  the 
rest  of  the  case  he  would  manage  himself. 
I  mentioned  the  two  cases  that  I  have  just 
described,  and  the  conjecture  I  had  formed, 
that  there  was  some  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  aiFected  both  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  and  might  oppose  obstacles  to 
the  cure,  which  it  might  be  diflicult  to  over-- 
come,  if  it  should  be  at  all  practicable  to 
do  so. 

Dr.  Rowley  said,  that  in  all  this  I  was 
mistaken.  The  patient  was  an  artful,  ill- 
tempered,  spoiled  child,  who,  having  been 
accustomed  to  gain  whatever  he  wanted 
from  Jiis  mother,  by  flying  into  violent  pas* 
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sions,  had  adopted  this  practice  upon  all 
occasions;  but  1,  said  Dr.  Rowley,  will 
effectually  cure  him  of  it,  as  he  would  now 
show  me.  Something  that  I  did,  in  taking 
my  measures,  displeased  the  child  ;  his  usual 
fit  of  pass'on  came  on;  the  Doctor  placed 
him  in  a  chair,  and  ordered  him  to  be  quiet 
i7istantiy ;  the  cliild  stormed ;  the  Doctor 
made  more  noise  than  the  child  made,  shook 
him  heartily,  gave  him  some  slaps  on  the 
hands,  and  he  became  quiet.  That  is  the 
way,  said  Doctor  Rowley,  that  I  will  bring 
him  to  good  order.  I  proceeded  to  make 
the  preparations  that  would  be  necessary 
for  my  part  of  the  business,  but,  ere  I  had 
completed  them,  Doctor  Rowley  wrote  to 
inform  me,  that  I  needed  to  do  nothing  more, 
because  the  child  was  dead. 

This  led  me  to  make  inquiries  upon  the 
subject  from  the  Doctor,  who  told  me,  that 
on  the  morning  when  the  case  finished, 
something  was  done  that  displeased  the  pa- 
tient, who  became  violently  enraged,  and 
stormed  with  more  than  usual  violence  ;  the 
Doctor  stormed  with  more  violence  than 


his  patient,  who  still  rose  in  energy  above 
the  Doctor.  The  rage  of  the  child  still  in- 
creased ;  the  Doctor  slapped  the  patient's 
hands,  the  child's  violence  still  increased, 
and  he  suddenly  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 

I  have  seen  many  other  cases  of  distor- 
tion of  the  legs  and  feet,  which  nearly  re- 
sembled cases  that  I  could  easily  and  cer. 
tainly  cure,  but  which  were  connected  with 
circumstances  that  rendered  the  cure  dif- 
ficult, uncertain,  and  even  impracticable  ; 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am 
authorised  to  say,  all  the  cases  that  I  have 
seen,  where  the  distortion  is  only  produced 
by  the  interruption  or  disuse  of  muscular 
action,  the  powers  and  the  forms  of  such 
members  may  be  completely  restored  by  the 
treatment  that  I  have  described  ;  but  it 
must  likewise  be  observed,  that  cases  which, 
in  appearance,  resemble  these,  are  often 
confounded  with  them  ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  disappointment  must  ensue,  that  will 
be  disagreeable  to  all  the  parties  that  are 
coucerned  in  them. 
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London,  Salurday,  August  16,  iSiilS. 

The  plan  of  the  Medical  Provident  Insti- 
tution of  Scotland,  which  originated  with 
Dr.  Allison  of  Edinburgh,  embraced  a 
variety  of  objects,  beside  that  of  securing 
annuities  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  Dr.  Allison 
to  unite  the  advantages  of  a  Life  and  An- 
nuity Assurance  Company,  a  Friendlj'  So- 
ciety, and  a  Savings  Bank;  the  funds  of  each 
blanch  of  the  institution,  however,  being 
kept  separate,  and  made  applicable  only  to 
the  particular  object  which  the  contributor 
might  seek  to  secure.  In  the  first  of  these 
departments  there  is  this  important  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  operation  of  life 
assurances,  that  members  have  the  option, 
at  certain  ages,  of  converting  their  policies 
into  annuities  for  themselves,  or  for  their 
widows,  or  other  nominees  ;  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  assured  may  render  the  value 
of  their  past  contributions  available  during 
their  own  lives.  The  principle  of  a  tontine 
is  also  introduced  into  this  department  of 
the  institution,  with  a  view  of  raising  en- 
dowments for  children.  The  sums  depo- 
sited for  different  classes  of  children  of  the 
same  age  are  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  and  to  be  divided  among  the  sur- 
vivors, when  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ;  the  interest  of  the  accumulated  fund  of 
each  class  to  be  applied,  at  certain  ages,  to- 
wards the  expences  of  their  education. 

That  branch  of  the  Institution,  of  which 
the  principle  is,  in  part,  founded  on  that  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  of  the  mechanics,  has 
for  its  object,  the  payment  of  sums  during 
professional  incapacity  from  sickness,  or 
other  personal  disability,  in  the  middle  ages 
of  life,  to  be  succeeded  by  permanent  annui- 
ties, to  commence  in  old  age.     Tlius  a  per- 
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son  of  the  age  of  'il,  by  the  payment  of 
43/.  175.  Sd.  in  one  sum,  or  of  2/.  16s.  M. 
till  he  attains  the  age  of  60  will  be  entitled 
to  \l.  per  week  during  professional  incapa- 
city, subject  to  certain  limitations  ;  to  a 
permanent  annuity  of  261.,  to  commence  at 
the  age  of  60 ;  and  to  the  sum  of  26i.  to  his 
heirs,  or  others,  as  he  may  direct,  payable 
within  three  months  after  his  death.  The 
same  benefits  may  be  assured  at  any  other 
age,  by  a  contribution  regulated  according 
to  a  graduated  scale  ;  thus,  at  the  age  of  40, 
the  single  payment  amounts  to  105/.  Os.  6t/., 
and  the  annual  payment  till  60,  is  8/.  7s. 
The  Institution  also  assures  deferred  annui- 
ties, or  annuities  commencing  in  old  age, 
unconnected  with  any  benefit  during  pro- 
fessional incapacity. 

The  Savings  Bank  department  of  Dr.  Al- 
lison's institution  would  perhaps  require, 
in  order  to  render  it  available  to  any  bene- 
ficial extent,  the  same  species  of  parlia- 
mentary encouragement  which  is  extended 
to  the  national  Savings  Banks.  This  encou- 
ragement would,  in  all  probability,  be  easily 
obtained,  provided  the  objects  to  which  the 
savings  are  to  be  applied  be  sufficiently 
defined  ;  and  the  temptation  of  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  might  reconcile  some  individuals 
to  investing  their  money  in  such  a  fund, 
who  might  otherwise  feel  their  dignity 
somewhat  compromised  by  contributing  to 
it.  Considerations  of  pride  or  dignity,  how- 
ever, may  well  be  dispensed  with,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  expediency  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  such  an  institution  as  that  which 
has  been  founded  by  Dr.  Allison.  The  ob- 
ject of  such  an  institution  is  to  do  good,  and 
no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  the  means  by 
which  this  object  is  accomplished.  Besides, 
the  proudest  among  us  are  not  exempt  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  may  one  day 
lament  the  bitter  consequences  of  improvi- 
dence ;  but  no  man  ever  yet  reproached 
himself  with  having  been  too  provident. 

How  far  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  .Institu- 
tion, or,  at  least,  some  parts  of  that  plan, 
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might  be  successfully  adopted  in  forming-  a 
Medical  Provident  Association  in  this  coun- 
try, may  be  matter  for  future  consideration. 
The  part  of  the  scheme,  which  appears  least 
likely  to  meet  with  general  support,  is  that 
which  assures  annuities  commencing  in  old 
age.  Few  men,  in  the  outset,  or,  indeed,  at 
almost  any  period  of  their  professional  career, 
would  make  any  great  sacrifice  of  their 
capital,  or  income,  for  the  sake  of  providing 
against  the  possible  necessities  of  their  o'd 
age.  Men  seldom  think  of  remote  calamitj-j 
or,  if  they  think  of  it  at  all,  their  self-love 
prompts  them  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
exempted  from  it.  BIaciiiavelli,  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  readiness  with  which 
men,  for  the  most  part,  despise  distant  dan- 
ger, has  observed,  that  if  a  man's  passion 
for  a  woman,  of  whom  he  was  violently 
enamoured,  could  be  gratified  only  on  the 
condition  of  his  instant  and  inevitable  de- 
capitation, the  lady's  virtue  would  be  in  no 
danger;  but  that  if  the  condition  annexed  to 
the  gratification  were  the  lover's  perdition 
in  the  world  to  come,  he  would  not  answer 
for  the  preservation  of  her  honour.  This 
remark  is  founded  in  an  accurate,  though, 
in  respect  to  tiie  particular  illustration,  not 
a  flattering  estimate  of  human  nature.  To 
apply  it  to  a  case  in  which  the  feelings  of 
mankind  are  less  open  to  censure,  we  may 
observe  that  men  generally  want  a  stronger 
inducement  to  be  provident,  than  that  which 
is  suggested  by  the  dread  of  any  remote 
evil  which  may  befal  themselves.  This 
stronger  inducement  is  supplied  by  the 
anxiety  which  they  feel  for  the  future 
welfare  of  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them — their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  that  part  of  Dr.  Allison's 
plan,  therefore,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
medical  men,  to  which  the  most  general 
support  is  likely  to  be  given,  and  which 
may,  we  think,  be  most  beneficially  adopted, 
in  the  event  of  an  association  being  formed 
in  this  country,  embracing  the  interests,  not 


of  a  particular  class  of  practitioners,  or  of 
practitioners  residing  within  certain  dis- 
tricts, but  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 
The  sentiments  of  the  profession  on  this 
subject  may,  at  the  present  period,  be  more 
conveniently  collected  through  the  medium 
of  a  medical  journal,  than  at  a  public  meet- 
ing. We  repeat  that  we  shall  most  cordially 
render  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  to- 
wards accomplishing  an  object  in  which  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  profession  are,  as 
husbands  and  fathers,  already  interested,  and 
in  which  we  trust  the  few,  who  are  at  present 
not  so  interested,  may  speedily  become  so. 


Poor  Dr.  James  Johnstone  has  again 
put  forth  a  voluntary  affidavit,  sworn  before 
Mr.  Alderman  Garratt,  with  a  view  of 
proving  that  the  sale  of  his  Fasciculi  is 
undiminished,  and  he  complains  bitterly  of 
the  pertinacious  malevolence  with  which  we 
have  declared  his  Quarterly  Journal  to  be 
defunct.  This,  he  says,  is  so  far  from  being 
the  fact,  that  he  is  ready,  if  need  be,  to  make 
oath  and  say,  that  the  thing  which  he  pub- 
lishes once  a  fortnight  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  quarterly  journal.  Truly,  we 
know  of  nothing  to  restrain  the  Doctor, 
provided  he  can  find  an  Alderman  to  listen, 
and  a  clerk  to  take  the  fee,  from  making  any 
ad  libiium  number  of  voluntary  affidavits  in 
confirmation  of  any  phantasies  to  which,  in 
his  fits  of  cerebral  congestion,  his  diseased 
imagination  may  give  birth.  Is  the  Doctor 
aware — we  presume  he  is — that  a  voluntary 
affidavit,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  an 
affidavit  having  no  reference  to  a  judicial 
proceeding,  gives  no  additional  legal  sanc- 
tion to  a  man's  affirmation,  inasmuch  as  the 
party  wlT5  swears  is  not  liable  to  any  pu- 
nishment, if  he  makes  oath  to  a  lie "!  Neither 
is  it  any  moral  or  religious  sanction  to  a 
man's  credit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  resort- 
ing to  a  nugatory  ceremony  creates  a  suspi- 
cion of  his  good  faith,  as  when  a  Jew  swears, 
as  he  hopes  to  be  saved,  that  he  loses  by 
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you  in  taking  yom  bidding  for  his  lemons. 
It  is,  we  repeat,  the  last  resort  of  forlorn 
blacking-venders,  brewers  of  small  ale,  and 
expiring  empirics;  and  it  serves  no  purpose, 
except  that  of  putting  the  public  upon  the 
alert,  to  reject  the  thing  sworn  to  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit. 


rOISONING  BY  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

The  attention  of  the  public  in  this  coun- 
try has  recentl)' been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  poisoning  by  Piussic  Acid,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  suicide  of  a  condemned  felon,  by  this 
means  ;  and,  in  France,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  much  excitation  on  the  same 
subject,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  most  la- 
mentable catastrophe  in  one  of  tlie  public 
hospitals  ;  no  less  than  seven  patients  liav- 
ing  been  poisoned  by  the  incautious  use  of  it. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  considered 
mal-a-propos  at  the  present  juncture  to  speak 
of  this  most  energetic  poison,  generally. 

The  prussic,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  smell  similar  to 
peach  blossoms  ;  it  has  a  sharp  taste,  at 
first  cooling  to  the  tongue,  but  subsequently 
hot  and  irritating.  It  exists  as  the  poison- 
ous ingredient  in  a  great  variety  of  native 
combinations  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
in  the  cherry  laurel,  (prunus  lauro-cerasus) 
bitter 'almond  (amygdalus  communis)  ;  the 
kernels  of  various  fruits ;  the  pips  of  ap- 
ples ;  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  kernels  of  the 
peach,*  &c. — The  prussic  acid  was  first  ob- 
tained from  the  well-known  colouring  mat- 
ter called  Prussian  blue,  by  Scheele,  a  Ger- 
inan  chemist,  in  1782,  and  hence  the  name 
prussic  acid.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
year  180b  that  chemists  were  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  nature.  Gay-Lussac,  a 
French  chemist,  at  this  period,  obtained  it 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  pointed  out  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Tlie 
result  of  his  researches  was,  that  the  base  of 
the  acid  is  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon, 
which  he  denominated  cyanogen,  because  it 
is  the  principle  whiih  generate  sblue,  or, 
literally,  the  blue-maker ;  and  this  cyanogen, 
uniting  with  hydrogen,  constitutes  the 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid,  the  hydrogen 
being  the  acidifying  princijde. 

Prussic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  state,  is 
one  the  most  violent  poisons  yet  known, 
and  its  virulence  is  in  proportion  to  its  pu- 
rity.    Magendie  states,  as  the  result  of  his 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  peach  leaves 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  the 
liqueur,  called  noveau  ;  as  laurel  leaves  are 
also  for  custards. 


experiments,  that  a  single  drop  of  the  prus- 
sic acid  being  conveyed  into  tlie  throat  of  a 
strong  dog,  the  animal  iell  down  dead  and 
stiff",  after  two  or  three  inspirations.  Wlien 
a  rod,  dipped  into  it,  is  brouglit  in  contact 
with  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  death  ensues 
before  the  rod  can  be  withdrawn.  A  par- 
ticle of  the  acid,  applied  to  the  eye,  pro- 
duces equally  sudden  death  ;  and  if  a  bird 
be  held  a  moment  over  the  mouth  of  a  vial, 
containing  the  acid,  it  dies.  Scharinger,  a 
professor  at  Vienna,  having  prepared  a  pure 
and  concentrated  prussic  acid,  spread  a  small 
quantity  on  his  naked  arm,  and  died  very 
shortly  afterwards.  Orfila  relates  the  follow- 
ing instance  :  "  M.  B.,  a  professor  of  che- 
mistry, inadvertently  left  upon  his  table  a 
flask,  containing  alcohol  impregnated  with 
prussic  acid.  The  servant  girl,  enticed  by 
the  agreeable  smell  of  the  liquid,  swallowed 
a  small  glass  of  it.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
minutes  she  fell  dead,  as  if  she  had  been 
struck  with  apoplexy."  Hufeland  relates 
the  case  of  a  man  who,  being  apprehended 
as  a  thief,  swallowed  some  prussic  acid  at 
2  p.  M. ;  he  staggered  a  few  steps,  and  fell ; 
the  pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  breathing.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
single  and  violent  expiration  took  place  ; 
the  extremities  were  cold ;  the  eyes  half 
open  and  shining,  but  without  any  irrita- 
bility.    At  night  he  was  stiff". 

Tliese  instances  are  sufficient  to  show 
that,  in  its  pure  state,  the  prussic  acid  is  a 
most  terrible  poison,  destroying  life  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  There  is  no  pe- 
culiar set  of  symptoms  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  characteristic  of  the  administration 
of  this  poison ;  if  it  does  not  immediately 
kill,  convulsions  generally  supervene  ;  but 
these,  we  scarcely  need  say,  are  the  com- 
mon results  of  the  majority  of  poisons. 
Neither  are  there  any  distinctive  signs  re- 
vealed on  dissection  of  bodies  which  have 
died  from  the  exhibition  of  prussic  acid.  In 
the  case  related  by  Hufeland,  the  pia  mater 
and  vessels  of  the  brain  were  filled  with 
blood ;  the  stomacli  was  highly  inflamed, 
and  presented  gangrenous  spots  of  the  size 
of  a  sixpence  ;  the  villous  coat  separated 
on  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  nails  ;  all 
tlie  blood  was  collected  in  the  veins,  whilst 
the  arteries  were  empty,  and  it  was  gene- 
rallv  of  a  black  blue  colour,  fluid,  yet  thick, 
like  oil,  and  had  a  most  penetrating  smell 
of  bitter  almonds.  jM.  Robert,  in  examin- 
ing a  dog,  found  that  the  brain  was  healthy 
in  appearance,  but  exhaled  the  odour  of 
prussic  acid.  The  tongue  was  soft,  bluish, 
and  hung  out  of  the  mouth  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea  was  preternatu- 
rally  red  ;  the  lungs  were  of  a  bright  red 
hue,  and  the  heart  was  filled  with  very  diity 
deep  red  blood;  the  veins  contained  very 
thick  and  dark-coloured  blood.    The  lungs 
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and  heart,  and  their  contents,  exhaled  the 
odour  of  prussic  acid. 

Altliouj^'li  we  have,  no  physical  signs  in 
the  change  of  the  structure  of  the  hody,  by 
which  we  can  recognise  the  exhibition  of 
the  poison  in  question  ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of 
cliemistry,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  even 
tlie  most  minute  portion.  One  ten  thou- 
sandtli  part  of  prussic  acid  in  water,  may 
be  discovered  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  this  test  is,  however,  sur- 
passed by  another  recommended  by  Las- 
saigne,  in  which  copper  is  used,  and  which 
will  detect  ^-jy-^^  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
water.  The  liquid  containing-  the  acid  must 
be  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  with  potash  ; 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per are  then  to  be  added,  and  afterwards 
sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  re-dissolve  the 
excess  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  liquid  will 
appear  more  or  less  milky,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present.  It 
has  been  recommended,  in  examining  the 
bodies  of  those  suspected  of  being  destroy- 
ed by  prussic  acid,  to  collect  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  tlie  stomach  and  of 
the  duodenum,  together  with  any  fluid  that 
may  be  found  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdo- 
men ;  these  to  be  agitated  for  some  time  in 
distilled  water,  the  fluid  then  to  be  filtered, 
and  submitted  to  the  chemical  tests  enume- 
rated. Lassaigne  injected  into  the  oesopha- 
gus of  a  cat  twelve  drops  of  pure  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  diluted  with  sixty  drops  of  dis- 
tilled water ;  the  animal  immediately  ap- 
peared weak,  the  respiration  became  slow, 
there  were  slight  convulsions  of  the  limbs, 
and  it  died  one  minule  after  the  injection  of 
the  poison.  At  the  moment  of  its  death  a 
vapour  came  from  the  throat  smelling  strong- 
ly of  prussic  acid  ;  and  a  paper,  moistened 
with  alkali,  when  held  to  it,  was  afterwards 
rendered  blue  by  persulphate  of  iron.  The 
stomach  was  cut  into  pieces  under  water, 
and  both  the  stomach  and  wa^.-r  were  tlien 
put  into  a  retort,  and  subjected  to  heat; 
when  about  an  eighth  of  the  liquid  was  dis- 
tilled, it  was  submitted  to  chemical  exami- 
nation, and  by  using  the  copper  test,  Prussic 
acid  was  readily  detected. 

In  respect  to  the  antidotes  to  prussic  acid, 
— strictly  speaking,  there  are  none,  for  when 
the  concentrated  acid  has  been  given,  it  acts 
with  sucJi  tremendous  rigour,  tliat  life  is 
extinct  before  any  succour  whatever  can  be 
given.  If  the  symptoms  liave  been  produced 
by  a  dose  of  the  weak  acid,  or  by  plants 
which  contain  it,  it  is  advisable  flrst  to 
excite  vomiting  by  means  of  tartar  emetic, 
and  then  to  administer  ammonia,  brandy, 
camphorated  spirit,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  se- 
parately or  conjointly. 

The  account  which  has  reached  us,  re- 


specting the  death  of  seven  patients  hy 
prussic  acid,  in  one  of  the  French  hospitals, 
(Bic6tre),  is  as  follows: — M.  Ferrus,  one 
of  the  physicians,  was  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying prussic  acid  in  cases  of  epilepsy  ; 
and  the  formula  which  he  used  was  that  of 
Magendie,  under  the  title  of  syrup  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  consisting  of  one  part  of  medi- 
cinal prussic  acid  to  128  of  syrup.  In  pri- 
vate practice,  the  medicine  had  always  been 
procured  at  the  shop  of  M.  Pelletier,  and 
an  ounce  was  usually  prescribed  for  a  dose. 
M.  Ferrus,  wishing  to  try  the  tnedicine  in 
the  hospital,  ordered  it  in  the  dose  of  an 
ounce  to  fourteen  epilectic  patients.  The 
house  surgeon  represented  to  M.  Ferrus, 
that  drachm  doses  only  were  given,  and  that 
these  occasionally  produced  unpleasant 
symptoms.  This  induced  M.  Ferrus  to  pre- 
scribe half  an  ounce,  although  he  had,  as 
before  stated,  usually  directed  half  an  ounce 
to  his  patients  in  private  practice.  The 
medicine  was  procured  from  the  Pharmacien 
Centrale  des  Hopituux,  where  the  syrup  is 
prepared  according  to  the  Codex,  or  French 
Pbarmacoposia,  which  is,  one  part  of  prussic 
acid  to  nine  parts  of  syrup.  The  Infirmary- 
man  commenced  the  exhibition  on  the  14 
epileptics  ;  by  the  time  he  had  given  it  to 
tlie  seventh,  the  first  was  dead,  and  the 
others  expired  in  the  course  of  twenty  mi- 
nutes. Magendie  uses  the  acid  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  of  Gaj'-Lussac  ; 
he  adds  six  times  its  volume,  or  8-5  times 
its  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  lie  then 
designated  it  medicinal  prussic  acid.  The 
acid  directed  in  the  French  Pharmacoepia, 
is  jirepared  according  to  the  process  of 
Scheele,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  JNIagendie, 
is  exceedingly  uncertain  in  its  results.  The 
formula  of  Gay-Lussac,  or  of  Vauquelin, 
should  always  be  followed.  Mr.  Garden,  of 
Oxford  Street,  prepares  it  according  to  Vau- 
quelin ;  it  is  made  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  by 
IScheele's  process. 


HARDENING    OF    STEEL    BV     A     CURUENT    OF 
COMPRESSED  AIR. 

From  the  observation  of  travellers,  that 
the  manufacture  of  Damascus  blades  was 
carried  on  only  during  tJie  time  when  north 
winds  occurred,  M.  Anozoff  made  experi- 
ments on  the  hardening  of  steel  instruments 
by  putting  them,  when  heated,  into  a  pow- 
erful current  of  air,  instead  of  quenching 
them  in  water.  From  the  experiments  al- 
ready made,  he  expects  ultimate  success. 
lie  finds  that,  for  very  sliarp-edged  instru- 
ments, this  method  is  much  better  than  the 
ordinary  one  ;  that  the  colder  the  air  and 
the  more  rapid  its  stream,  the  greater  is  the 
effect.  The  effect  varies  with  the  thickness 
of  the  mass  to  bo  hardened.  The  method 
succeeds  well  witli  case-hardened  goods. 
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INVOCUOUS  NATURE  OF  PUTRID  ANIMAL  EX- 
HALATIONS. 

A  COMMITTEE  liave  been  engaged  in  France 
in  examining  the  circumstances  relative  to 
the  knacker's  operations.  His  business  con- 
sists in  killing  old  worn-out  horses,  and  turn- 
ing every  part  of  their  body  to  account.  The 
most  singular  results  which  the  committee 
have  obtained  relate  to  the  innocuous  nature 
of  tlie  exhalations  arising  from  the  putrefy- 
ing matter  ;  every  body  examined  agreed 
that  they  were  oft'ensive  and  disgusting,  but 
no  one  that  they  were  unwlolesome  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  appeared  to  conduce  to  health. 
All  the  men,  women,  and  children  concerned 
in  the  works  of  this  kind  had  unvarying 
health,  and  were  remarkably  well  in  appear- 
ance, and  strong  in  body.  The  workmen 
commonly  attained  an  old  age,  and  were  ge- 
nerally free  from  the  usual  infirmities  which 
accompany  it.  Sixty,  seventy,  and  even 
eighty,  were  common  ages.  Persons  who 
live  close  to  the  places,  or  go  there  daily, 
share  these  advantages  with  the  workmen. 
During  the  time  that  an  epidemic  fever  was 
in  full  force  at  two  neighbouring  places,  not 
one  of  the  workmen  in  the  establishment  at 
JMontfaucon  was  affected  by  it.  It  did  not 
appear  tliat  it  was  only  the  men  who  were 
habituated  to  the  works  that  were  thus  fa- 
voured :  for  when,  from  press  of  business, 
new  workmen  were  taken  on,  they  did  not 
suffer  in  health  from  the  exhalations. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  observations, 
similar  cases  are  quoted;  above  200  exhu- 
mations are  made  yearly  at  Paris,  about 
three  or  four  monllis  after  death  ;  not  a 
single  case  of  injury  to  the  workmen  has 
been  observed.  M.  Labarraque  has  observed, 
that  the  catgut  makers,  who  live  in  a  conti- 
nually putrid  atmosphere,  arising  from  ma- 
cerating intestines,  enjoy  remarkable  health. 
Similar  circumstances  were  remarked  at  tlie 
exliumufions  of  the  Cimetifere  des  lunocens. 

Wluitever  disease  the  horse  may  have 
died  of,  or  been  killed  for,  the  workmen 
have  no  fear,  adopt  no  precautions,  and  run 
no  risk.  Sometimes,  wlien  strangers  are 
present,  they  pretend  to  be  careful,  but, 
upon  close  inquiry,  laugh  at  such  notions. 
They  handle  diseased  as  well  as  healthy 
parts  always  tcith  inipunity.  Jhey  frequently 
cut  tliemselves,  Init  the  wounds  heal  witli 
the  greatest  facility,  and  their  best  remedy 
is  to  put  a  slice  of  the  flesh  about  the 
wound. 

On  making  inquiry  of  those  to  whom  the 
horse-skins  were  sent,  and  who,  besides, 
having  to  iiandle  them  when  very  putrescent, 
were  more  exposed  to  effects  from  diseases 
in  the  skin,  they  learnt  tluit  these  men,  also, 
from  experience,  had  no  fear,  and  never 
suffered  injury.  Horse-skins  never  occa- 
sioned injury  to  those  who  worked  them, 


but  in  this  they  diflered  from  tho  skins  of 
oxen,  cows,  and  especially  sheep,  which 
sometimes  did  occasion  injury,  though  not 
so  often  as  usually  supposed. 


cuvier's  explanation    of    accidental 

COLOURS. 

M.  G.  Cuvier  thinks,  that  the  production 
of  all  the  accidental  colours  may  be  ex- 
plained by  this  very  simple  fact,  that  the 
retina  which  has  just  been  subjectd  to  the 
impression  of  a  colour,  becomes,  from  this 
very  circumstance,  incapable  of  immediately- 
receiving  the  impression  of  a  fainter  colour 
of  the  same  kind.  A  very  simple  experiment, 
and  one  which  every  body  has  made,  with- 
out reflecting  upon  it,  confirms  this  truth. 
When  toward  evening,  one  looks  to  a  win- 
dow, he  sees  the  wood  surrounding  the 
panes  of  a  dark  colour,  while  the  latter  are 
still  light.  If,  after  looking  steadily  for 
some  time  at  the  window,  he  turns  toward 
tlie  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which  is 
darker,  he  sees  there  an  image  of  the  win- 
dow. This  phenomenon  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  admiting,  that  the  part  of  the 
retina  on  which  the  image  of  the  window  is 
painted,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the 
vivacity  of  the  colours  of  which  the  image 
was  formed,  incapable  of  receiving  any  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  dark  points  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  ;  whence  re- 
sults the  image  seen  on  the  wall.  The  phe- 
nomenon which  the  retina  presents  in  this 
case  exists  more  or  less  with  respect  to  all 
our  senses  ;  each  of  which,  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  a  rather  vivid  impression,  be- 
comes, from  that  very  circumstance,  inca- 
pable of  experiencing  a  weaker  impression 
of  the  same  nature.  It  is  enough  to  eat  a 
bit  of  sugar  immediately  before  taking 
one's  cofl^'ee,  to  find  that  the  coffee  is  not 
sufficiently  sweet.  What  takes  place  in 
this  case,  with  reference  to  the  sense  of 
taste,  is  analogous  to  what  was  observed 
with  respect  to  the  sense  of  sight  in  the 
case  of  the  window.  The  application  of 
this  to  the  phenomenon  of  accidental  colours 
is  easy.  If,  for  example,  an  ace  of  diamonds 
be  fixed  on  a  card,  one  cannot  look  at  it  for 
a  very  short  time,  without  letting  his  eyes 
vacillate  to  either  side.  From  this  moment, 
the  eye,  having  become  insensible  to  the 
red  ravs,  will  only  see  in  the  white  of  the 
card,  the  green  of  the  band  of  that  colour 
which  surrounds  the  red.  What  proves  the 
accuracy  of  this  explanation  is,  that  if,  after 
looking  at  the  red  ace,  one  directs  his  eye 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  card,  he  sees  a 
figure  of  the  same  form,  and  of  a  green 
colour,  the  perception  of  which  is  owing  to 
the  cause  already  pointed  out. 
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RESPIRATION    OF    THE   CRUSTACEA. 

MiM.  Audouin,  Milne,  and  Edwards,  read 
lately  to  the  French  Academj^  of.  Sciences 
a  fourth  memoir  "  On  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Crustacea."  The  follow- 
ing is  tlie  title  of  their  memoir: — De  la 
Resipiratinn  a'erienne  des  Crustaces,  et  des  modi- 
Jications  que  Capjmreil  bronchial  dprouve  dans 
les  crabes  terrestres  There  result  from  the 
ohservations  and  experiments  contained  in 
this  memoir,  1.  That,  in  all  the  crustacea, 
the  bronchiffi  are  fitted  to  perform  the  fi  nc- 
tions  of  respiratory  organs,  in  the  air  as  well 
as  in  water ;  2.  That  the  more  or  less  rapid 
death  of  the  aquatic  species  when  exposed 
to  the  air  depends  upon  various  causes,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  direct  is  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  bronchife,  which  produces 
their  dessication ;  3.  Tliat,  consequently, 
one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  in  animals,  which  have  bronchia^, 
and  live  in  the  air,  is  having  these  or- 
gans defended  against  dessication  ;  and, 
lastl}',  that  these  indispensable  dispositions 
are  actually  met  with  in  the  tourlouroux 
and  other  land  crabs,  which  all  possess  va- 
rious organs  destined  for  absorbing  and 
keeping  ia  reserve  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  suitable  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  bronchise. 


CURIOUS  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Should  the  following  case  be  found 
worthy  your  notice,  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  excellent  publi- 
cation, "  The  Lancet." 

Yesterday  morning  a  patient  came  to 
me,  complaining  of  pains  in  his  head, 
chest,  and  back.  His  pursuit  is  that  of  a 
gardener ;  age  33  ;  rather  a  spare  fibre  ; 
temperate  habits  ;  his  pulse  hard  and  full. 
I  advised  him  to  lose  blood  ;  he  consented, 
and  the  peculiar  appearances  which  fol- 
lowed its  abstraction,  as  a  novelty,  I  am 
induced  to  transmit  you  an  account  of. 
Seven  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away  ; 
but  before  the  arm  was  tied  up,  the  blood 
assumed  a  peculiarly  white  hue,  obliterating 
altogether  the  appearance  that  blood  had 
been  drawn  ;  for  it  resembled  a  basin  of 
milk  more  than  any  thing  else.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  its  very  odd  appearance,  I  se- 
lected another  basin,  and  took  away  five 
ounces  more  ;  v/hich  had  the  same  com- 
plexion and  character  as  the  other.  Oue 
ounce  more  in  a  separate  vessel  followed  ; 
and  deliquium  for  a  few  minutes  succeeded. 
A  powder  waa  given,  composed  of  calomel 


and  rhubarb  ;    and,  this  morning,  he  says 
"  he  is  quite  well." 

As  the  blood  cooled,  the  whiteness  of  the 
serum  becamemore  and  more  opaque, resem- 
bling creum  ;  the  crassamentiim  in  the  first 
vessel  assumed  a  type  of  inflammatory  co- 
vering, with  a  coating  of  |  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  of  the  ordinary  bufF-colour  ;  but 
its  body  would  not  resist  the  slightest  eleva- 
tion without  falling  apart ;  it  is  of  a  per- 
fectly livid  hue,  and  less  in  proportionate 
quantity  to  that  of  serum.  The  liquid,  in 
the  second  basin,  had  tlie  same  appearance 
in  colour,  but  rather  tliinner  in  consistence; 
while  the  coagulum  was  more  natural,  very 
little  inflammation  being  visible  on  its  sur- 
face. The  last  ounce  bore  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  foregoing. 

As  I  never  met  with  an  instance  of  the 
kind  before,  and  find  only  two  cases  re- 
corded by  "  Hewson,  p.  144  and  146,"  as 
something  similar, — I  intend  to  repeat  the 
bleeding  in  the  course  of  a  week,  in  order 
to  afford  another  specimen  of  so  very  cu- 
rious an  appearance. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your's  obediently, 

Gav  Shute,  Surgeon. 

Watford,  Herts,  July  28th,  1828. 


ABUSES    IN    ST.    BARTHOLOMEW  S    HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  leave  un- 
noticed a  paragraph  in  the  Weekly  Excres- 
cence of  last  week,  under  tlie  head  of 
"  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  in  which 
the  editor  politely  declines  inserting  a  let- 
ter of  the  "  Bartholomew  Pupil,"  in  reply 
to  my  answer  in  The  Lancet  to  a  former 
one  in  the  Excrescence,  headed  "  False 
charges  against  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Earle  ;" 
I  will  not  leave  it  unnoticed,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Excrescence 
to  be  afraid  to  publish  that  reply  ;  I  believe 
that  he  dare  not  do  it,  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  he  finds  himself  on  the  lame 
side  of  the  question  ;  I  shall  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that  he  shuffles  out 
of  the  affair  in  a  mean  and  dirty  manner, 
like  a  cowardly  boaster,  whose  effervescence 
of  character  shrinks  back,  at  the  hour  of 
danger,  into  the  insignificance  of  itself. 

And  now  for  a  few  comments  upon  this 
worthy  editor's  remarks  ;  in  this  said  para- 
graph he  says,  "  That  as  his  correspondent 
fully  refuted  the  charges  brought  against 
Messrs.  \'incent  and  Karle,  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  publish  the  letter  before 
him,"  and,  in  the  next  sentence,  requests 
the  "  Bartholomew  Pupil  to  bear  in  mind, 
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that  when  The  Lancet  has  once  asserted  j 
an  untruth,  he  never  h;is  the  honesty  to 
retrace  it,  but  reiterates  his  fuhehood  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence."  Here  are  a 
pretty  pair  of  sentences,  I\lr.  Editor!  Why, 
really,  if  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Excres- 
cence liad  wished  to  damn  himself,  I  do 
not  think  lie  could  possibly  have  liit  upon 
a  surer  method,  than  that  of  stringing  these 
two  sentences  together  upon  this  subject ; 
for  I  will  openly  appeal  to  any  candid  in- 
quirer, whetlier  1  have  not  completely  over- 
tlirown  every  assertion  brought  forward  by 
the  "  Bartliolomew  Pupil,"  in  favour  of 
IMessrs.  Vincent  and  P]arle  ;  and  if  I  have 
not,  let  the  "  Bartholomew  Pupil"  openly 
and  honestly  reply  to  my  letter,  and  let  tlie 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Excrescence  not  fear 
to  insert  that  reply,  and  I  will  pledge  my- 
self to  do  so  ;  I  shrink  not  from  the  ques- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  court  inquiry.  I 
asserted  opinions  in  the  first  instance  re- 
specting Messrs.  Vincent  and  Earle,  -which 
they  thought  proper  to  proclaim  as  false, 
and  I  am  now  ready  to  stand  forth  in  de- 
fence of  those  opinions  on  any  grdunds,  and 
upon  any  terras,  honest  terms,  my  oppo- 
nents may  think  proper.  I  own  that  I  feel 
anxious  to  have  tie  truth  properly  investi- 
gated, because  I  should  esteem  it  an  act  of 
the  greatest  possible  atrocity,  to  accuse 
]\Iessrs.  Vincent  and  Earle  of  neglect  of  duty, 
did  not  their  conduct  fully  warrant  me  in 
making  such  accusations.  However,  I  have 
affirmed  that  to  be  true,  which  my  oppo- 
nent's endeavourshave  failed  to  prove  false  ; 
and  should  their  silence  prevent  their  being 
more  involved  in  the  argument  than  they 
already  are,  I  shall  esteem  that  silence  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertions which  I  have  made.  In  order,  by 
the  by,  still  further  to  prove  the  superior 
management  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  would  re- 
quest any  gentleman  to  go  into  his  wards, 
and  look  over  the  boards  of  the  new  patients 
■which  have  been  admitted  during  iiis  late 
absence,  and  to  compare  those  boards  with 
the  others  in  the  wards.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  had 
the  care  of  the  patients  during  Mr.  Law- 
rence's absence, and  there  are  ^otraore  than 
three  or  four  boards,  at  most,  with  the  dis- 
eases named  ou  them. 

Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  can- 
not help  feeling  highly  flattered  by  my  se- 
cond letter  being  attributed  to  yourself; 
.however,  I  can  assure  the  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Excrescence,  and  his  friends,  that 
I  shall  not  be  particularly  anxious  to  keep 
my  name  backward,  should  1  see  the  small- 
est necessity  for  its  coming  forward. 

As  to  the  comparing  of  Mr.  Earle  and  the 
pupils  to  a  bitch  and  her  litter  of  blind  pup- 
pies, it  is  untrue  ;  the  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Excrescence  seems  really  to  have  a  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  meaning  of  our  Eng- 


lish   language,  should  it  not  be  written  in 
his  own  hum-drum,  monotonous  style;  lie 
makes    some    strange   blunders:   I  said,  in 
eftect,  what  I  will  now  repeat  in  substance, 
that  the  terms  "  so  kind  and  so  attentive," 
were  more  appropriate   to   a  bitch  and  her 
litter  of  blind  puppies,   than  to  a  liospital 
surgeon  and  his  pupils.     Let  the  "  Bartlio- 
lomew  Pupil"  rather  look  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  using  the  terms  honest  and  able,  when 
speaking  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, than  the  expressions  above. 
1  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Pupil  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

4th  Aug.  1828. 


NON-MEDICAL    CORONEHS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Every  one  who  has  perused  your 
observations  on  the  subject  of  "  Coroners' 
Inquests,"  must  own  their  truth,  and  agree 
that  some  reform  is  necessary  in  this  valu- 
able branch  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  evidence  of  a  medical 
man  siiould  be  taken  and  appreciated  at 
every  inquest.  I  believe  that  both  these 
essentials  are  too  often  neglected — that 
medical  men  are  frequently  passed  over, 
and  that,  when  their  evidence  is  taken,  it  is 
often  little  understood,  and  consequently 
not  thought  of.  This  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  an  alteration  in  this  branch  of  the 
laws  ;  and,  certainly,  coroners  should  be 
medical  men,  or  should  be  directed  to  ap- 
point a  medical  man  to  examine  into  the 
department  of  the  evidence  which  belongs 
to  medicine.  A  very  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  laws  is  necessary  for  the  office  of 
coroner.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  very  few  coroners  are  men  much 
versed  or  practised  in  general  law.  But  a 
coroner  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
several  branches  of  medicine  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  profea- 
sion.  How  often  do  we  see  the  most  absurd 
questions  put  to  medical  witnesses  at  in- 
quests— questions,  often,  which  cannot  be 
answered,  and  which,  consequently,  depre- 
ciate the  witness  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

But  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  would 
call  your  attention,  hoping  that,  by  its  being 
made  known,  coroners  will,  in  future,  not 
omit  calling  in  medical  men.  I  was  lately 
called  to  see  a  man  who  was  very  ill : 
his  symptoms  w-ete  violent  coujih,  difficulty 
of  respiration,  and  vomiting,  or  expectora- 
tion, of  blood  ;  I  could  not  ascertain  which. 
I  found  him  dead.  Notice  was  given  to  the 
coroner,  and  I  expected  to  be  called  upon 
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to  examine  the  body,  for  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  death  was  unknown.  Judge,  Sir,  of 
my  surprise,  on  hearing,  ou  the  second  day 
following  his  death,  that  the  in(iuest  had 
been  held,  a  verdict  given,  and  the  man 
buried,  or  about  to  be  buried.  It  was  a  case 
of  great  interest,  and  I  was,  as  you  may 
expect,  surprised  at  not  having  been  sum- 
moned, disappointed  of  an  interesting  dis- 
section, and  disgusted  with  tlie  haste  with 
which  tlie  aft'air  was  hurried  over.  But 
for  this  there  is  no  remedy  by  law.  If  co- 
roners are  still  to  be  chosen  from  the  hordes 
of  small  attorneys,  1  trust  they  will  show  a 
little  more  respect  to  medical  men  than  was 
here  exemplified  ;  but  I  sincerely  trust  the 
whole  subject  will  soon  undergo  a  parlia- 
mentary investigation,  with  a  view  to  a  tho- 
rough reform. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

X.  Y.  z. 

London,  August  .5,  1823. 


DK.   FOX  S    GLASS-LEECII. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — As  it  appears  to  be  Dr.  Fox's 
object  to  give  every  publicity  to  his  newly- 
invented  glass-leeches  for  cupping,  and  as 
the  inventor  may  be  thought  to  be  somewhat 
partial  to  his  own  invention,  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  bear  testimony  to  their 
eihciency. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
glass-leeches  occasionally  for  the  last  ten 
months,  and  have  never  failed  in  procuring 
the  requisite  quantity  of  blood  ;  and  on  the 
temple,  and  behind  the  mastoid  processes, 
I  have  found  them  to  be  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous, being  enabled  to  take  the  full  quan- 
tity at  once,  and  in  less  time  than  it  can 
possibly  be  accomplished  by  tlie  common 
glasses,  the  repeated  applications  of  which, 
by  pressing  on  the  arterial  branches,  fre- 
quently occasion  considerable  delay  and 
difficulty. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Fox,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  his 
first  letter  in  The  Lancet,  lie  very  politely 
sent  me  a  drawing  and  description  of  his 
glasses,  by  which  mine  were  made.  I  have 
since  lent  patterns  (some  having  small 
mouths,  adapted  for  the  temple,  &c.)  to 
iMessrs.  Mill! kin  and  Co.,  surgeons'  instru- 
ment makers,  301,  Strand,  who  now  keep 
them  on  sale. 

T  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

George  FnEDEnicK  Kvox, 
Surgeon-Dentist  and  Cupper  to  the 
Central  Infirmarj^,  (S;c. 
14,  George  Street,  Adelphi, 
Aug.  2,  1828. 


CASE  OF  EXTRA-UTERINE  rCBTATION,  IN 
AVHICH  THE  FOETUS  REMAINED  IN  THE 
ABDOMEN  FORTY  YEARS. 

Communicated  by  Henry  LeeHeiskell,  m.d. 
of  Winchester,  Va. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  the  poor- 
house  of  the  parish  of  Frederick,  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

\'enus  Collins,  a  coloured  woman,  late  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  became  jjregnant 
with  her  seventh  child,  which  she  bore 
until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1823.  As  near  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
clerk's  office,  and  the  statements  of  her 
fellow  servants  (one  of  whom  was  her 
daughter-in-law,)  she  was  from  seventy  to 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  carried  the 
fcetus  forty  years.  During  this  period,  and 
in  particular  the  latter  part  of  it,  she  on- 
joyed  remarkably  good  health  for  one  in 
her  situation,  being  only  occasionally  in- 
commoded by  a  sense  of  weight  and  bear- 
ing down  in  her  right  side,  which  was  some- 
times accompanied  with  slight  pain.  In 
tiie  early  part  of  her  pregnancy,  she  had 
hydropic  effusions,  for  which  she  under- 
went tlie  operation  of  paracentesis  abdo- 
minis. .  She  had  no  show  of  the  menses 
after  this  period,  nor  did  afterwards  con- 
ceive again.  For  several  years  before  her 
death,  the  infirmities  attendant  on  old  age, 
and  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  herself, 
rendered  lier  removal  to  the  Poor-house 
necessary,  where  she  remained  until  her 
death,  which  happened  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  of  dysentery. 

A  post-mortem  examination  of  h^  body 
was  conducted  by  Drs.  A.  S.  Baldwin  and 
IIoLLiDAY,  in  presence  of  several  medical 
students.  On  making  a  crucial  incision 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and 
turning  back  the  flaps,  a  large  bony  tumour 
was  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  epigas- 
tric region,  inclining  rather  to  the  right 
side,  and  firmly  agglutinated  in  front  to  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  behind  to  the 
small  intestines.  The  only  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  viscera  presenting,  were  a  di- 
minished size  of  the  uterus,  and  an  oblite- 
ration of  the  fallopian  tubes :  the  ovaria 
were  not  to  be  found. 

The  tumour  itself  was  of  an  oblong  form, 
which,  when  remeved  from  its  attachments, 
weighed  four  pounds  and  six  ounces.  The 
envelope  formed  a  perfect  bony  hermeti- 
cally sealed  sac,  on  all  sides,  but  rather  thin 
at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  anus  ;  for, 
when  considerable  pressure  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  its  short  diameter,  a  few  drops 
of  dark  fluid  made  their  way  through  the 
covering. 
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Tlie  substance  of  the  sac  or  coverinjj  was 
of  an  ossiiic  nature,  of  a  tiirty-wliite  or 
cream  colour,  varying  from  two  to  three 
lines  in  thickness,  and  so  resisting,  tliat  it 
required  not  only  a  strong  knife  for  its  di- 
vision, but  also  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  strengtli. 

On  removing  tlie  sac,  which  had  formed 
adhesions  to  several  parts  of  the  faHus, 
jiarticularly  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  a  foBtus,  perfect  in  its  form  and  con- 
iiguration,  was  presented,  having  apparent- 
ly gone  the  full  period  of  utero- gestation. 
Its  position  in  the  sac  exactly  resembled 
that  of  a  foetus  in  utero  ;  having  the  chin 
resting  upon  the  chest  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  face  looked  towards  the  left  side  ; 
the  trunk  was  incurvated,  the  legs  bent 
upmi  the  thighs,  the  thighs  upon  the  pelvis 
and  abdomen,  the  feet  crossed,  and  the 
arms  folded  between  the  head  and  knees. 
Owing  to  the  linn  pressure  of  the  sac,  the 
abdomen  and  lower  part  of  the  chest  re- 
ceived the  impression  of  the  arms  and 
thighs  ;  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  from  the 
same  cause,  were  somewhat  flattened. 

'I'he  weight  of  the  ftctus,  divested  of 
its  covering,  was  three  pounds  and  three- 
quarters,  and  measured,  in  its  contracted 
state,  eleven  inches  and  one-half  in  lengtli. 
So  faultless  was  every  limb  and  feature, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  above  stated,) 
that  not  one  of  them  presented  an  excep- 
tion worthy  of  special  remark.  The  general 
aspect,  however,  of  the  fatus  bore  evident 
marks  oi'  age,  (if  the  remark  might  not  be 
considereQ  a  contradiction.)  Tlie  muscles 
and  integuments  were  firmer  and  more  con- 
sistent than  in  the  natural  state,  and  the 
latter  were  very  generally  ossified,  except 
those  portions  which  were  covered  by  the 
foldings  of  the  arms  and  thighs  :  conse- 
quently the  integuments  which  partook  of 
the  ossitic  character  had  a  decided  prepon- 
derance over  the  parts  which  did  not  take 
on  a  change  of  structure.  The  pericranium 
was  entirely  in  an  ossified  state,  over  which 
some  traces  of  hair  were  discernible,  and 
the  remains  of  the  eyelashes  were  distinctly 
perceptible. 

On  examining  the  contents  of  the  cra- 
nium, thorax,  and  abdomen,  the  following 
appearances  were  noticed  : — I'he  brain  was 
a  soft  pulpy  mass  of  an  ash  colour,  present- 
ing nothing  very  remarkable,  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  contents  of  ilje  thorax  and  ab- 
domen were  in  a  singular  state  of  preserva- 
tion, as  perfect  as  those  of  a  stillborn  child  ; 
nothing  of  decay  or  putrefaction  could  be 
discovered  in  any  portion  of  them.  'J'lie 
meconium  had  the  usual  dark  appearance 
and  consistence.  The  tongue  was  firm 
and  ash-coloured  ;  and  the  nails  of  the  toes 
and  fingers  perfect.  'I'here  were  no  traces 
of  umbilical  chord  or  placenta. 


SOCIETY  OF  GERMAN  NATURAL- 
ISTS  AND  PHYSICIANS. 

This  Society  has  existed  five  years,  and 
was  principally  established  by  Oken  and 
]jlumenbach.  It  consists  of  all  German  natu- 
ralists and  physicians,  who,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  some  work,  have  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  natural  sciences.  IMeetings  are 
held  once  a  year  during  summer,  at  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Germany,  which  is 
always  fixed  at  the  preceding  meeting.  The 
members  assemble  daily  for  several  hours,  and 
the  meeting  continues  for  about  a  fortnight. 
During  this  time,  the  collections  of  natural 
history,  anatomy,  c!\:c.,  botanical  garden, 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  &c.,  of 
the  town  are  inspected,  discourses  on  scien- 
tific subjects  are  held,  and  the  best  means 
considered  in  order  to  promote  the  national 
study  of  natural  sciences,  llitlierto  the 
meetings,  which  were  held  successively  at 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Munich,  and 
Berlin,  have  been  numerously  attended. 
Almost  every  important  town,  and  every 
scientific  society,  sends  some  representa- 
tives ;  and  from  the  liberality  with  which 
the  respective  governments  have  promoted 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  from  the  zeal, 
freedom,  and  harmony  with  which  the  as- 
semblies are  conducted,  and  from  the  scien- 
tiiic  intercourse  which  thus  is  facilitated 
through  the  whole  country,  we  may  antici- 
pate the  best  success  from  this  national  in- 
stitution. From  what  we  hear,  an  Encyclo- 
pedia, completing  all  branches  of  natural 
history,  and  a  new  edition  of  Pliny's  Works, 
are  contemplated  by  the  Society.  The  last 
meeting  was  held  at  Berlin  ;  Humboldt 
acted  as  president,  and  Liekheustein  as 
secretary. 


EXTIRPATION    OF    THE    PAnOTID    GLAND. 

'J'his  operation  has  recently  been  per- 
formed in  two  cases  of  scirrhus,  by  iMr.  Gen- 
soul,  of  Lyons.  During  the  first  operation 
eleven  arteries  were  tied,  the  external  ca- 
rotid included.  Tlie  wound  healed  within 
three  months,  and  the  patient  at  this  time 
seemed  perfectly  cured.  After  six  months 
he  died, from  frequent  dietetic  excesses  ;  and 
the  examination  exhibited  several  disorga- 
nisations of  the  liver  and  the  stomacli, 
which,  entirely  indejieiident  of  the  pre- 
vious operation,  accounted  for  his  death. 
No  trace  of  the  parotid  was  found.  At  the 
second  operation,  the  external  carotid  was 
also  tied,  and  the  internal  carotid,  jugular 
vein,  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  were 
laid   bare   up   to   their   entrance    into   the 
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skull.  The  patient  was  perfectly  cured, 
and  enjoyed  good  lieallli  for  three  years 
afterwnrds,  exce}it  a  paralytic  aft't  ction  of 
tlie  left  side 'of  the  face,  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  nerve  having  been  divided  dur- 
ing the  operation. 


COMMITTEE    FOR    INVESTIGATING    THE 
PLAGl'E. 

Academie  Boyale  de  Medecine.  This  body 
has  elected  a  committee  of  five  members  for 
the  study  of  tiie  plague  in  the  Levant. 
BIM.  Panjet  and  ChampoUion  are  amongst 
the  number.  They  were  to  embark  at  the 
end  of  last  month  at  Toulon,  for  Alexandria. 
— From  La  CLinlque. 


ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  PIICENIX 
PARK,  DUBLIN. 


dmlimialion  of  Mr.  Crampton's  Case  of  In 
guinal  Aneurism, 

During  the  night  of  the  day  on  which 
the  operation  was  performed,  the  patient 
experienced  some  restlessness,  with  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure ;  these  symptoms  were  relieved  by 
bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of 
about  sixteen  ounces,  after  which  he  re- 
mained tranquil  and  free  from  pain,  but  did 
not  sleep. 

July  19.  (Secoudday.)  Patient  particularly 
well;  pulse  full,  and  slightly  throbbing  ;  the 
Teins  of  the  limb  operated  upon  are  quite 
full,  and  its  temperature  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  opposite  side.  Pulsation 
has  ceased  in  the  tumour,  in  the  groin,  and 
in  a  small  aneurism  which  exists  in  the 
ham  of  the  same  side. 

20.  In  the  course  of  this  day,  (about  fifty 
hours  after  the  operation,)  pulsation  re- 
appeared in  tlie  large  tumour,  faint  and  in- 
distinct at  first,  but  gradually  growing 
stronger  towards  evening.  jNo  pulsation  in 
the  femoral  artery  or  popliteal  aneurism.  The 
size  of  the  inguinal  aneurism  appears  some- 
what less  than  it  was,  previous  to  the 
operation. 

21.  Pulsation  in  the  tumour  nearly  as 
great  as  before  the  operation,  and  the  pecu- 
liar aneurismal  thrill  is  clearly  percejidble. 
In  every  other  respect,  the  patient  is  ex- 
tremely well.  He  complains  of  want  of 
sleep,  but  that  is  probably  occasioned  by 
the  anxiety  of  );is  mind. 

It  became  evident  now,  that,  from  some 
cause,  the  operation  had  failed,  and  as 
the  ligature  was  hanging  from  the  external 


wound,  it  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation as  to  the  cause  of  the  return  of  the 
pulsation.  Various  remedies  were  adminis- 
tered, with  a  view  to  lessen  the  force  of  tlie 
circulation,  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  but  without  avail  ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  '.'8th,  (the  eleventh  day  after  the  opera- 
tion,) he  suddenly  complained  of  illness, 
endeavoured  to  raise  himself  in  the  bed, 
and  fell  dead,  whilst  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

On  the  following  day,  about  twenty  hours 
after  the  man's  decease,  his  body  was 
examined  in  presence  of  M(;ssrs.  CoUes, 
Wilmot,  Rynd,  and  others,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  vessel  had  been  tied  in  such 
manner  as  to  divide  the  internal  coats  com- 
pletely through  ;  a  small  portion  of  lymph 
occupied  the  situation  of  tlie  ligature  within 
the  vessel,  and  outside  of  it  there  was  a 
larger  quantity,  together  with  about  a  spoon- 
ful of  purulent  matter.  The  vessel,  how- 
ever, was  pervious  into  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and  the  ligature  had  disappeared  altogether. 
One  extremity  of  it  had  been  seen  hanging 
from  the  wound  on  the  seventh  or  eiglith 
day,  and,  therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
cat-gut  (which  had  been  very  firmly  tied 
with  a  double  knot)  had  become  macerated, 
and  either  gave  way  and  broke  before  the 
impulse  of  the  blood  or  had  actually  rotted. 
At  all  events  it  had  ceased  to  operate, 
the  blood  flowed  again  into  the  aneurismal 
sac,  and  this  burst  into  the  wound  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  operation.  The  lips 
of  the  wound  had  healed  so,  that  not  a  drop 
of  blood  escaped  externally,  but  a  vastipian- 
tity  was  found  occupying  the  deeper  parts, 
and  passing  upwards  along  the  course  of  the 
psoas  muscle. 

The  small  aneurism  in  the  bam  was 
filled  with  a  dense  firm  coagulum,  that  could 
scarcely  be  removed  from  the  sac  which  con- 
tained it ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
operation,  which  controlled  the  flow  of  blood 
for  fortA^-eight  hours,  had  cured  the  popli- 
teal aneurism,  although  it  had  failed  in  tiie 
instance  of  the  large  one.  Had  the  ligature 
remained  sound  for  a  few  hours  longer,  it 
seems  certain,  from  the  lymph  found  within 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  that  it  could  not 
have  remained  jiervious,  and  the  operation 
must  have  succeeded  in  all  its  parts. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  an  un- 
foreseen circumstance  should  thus  have  in- 
fluenced the  termination  of  one  of  the  best 
operations  ever  performed.  Had  the  liga- 
ture been  of  silk,  the  patient  would  pro- 
bably have  recovered,  and  yet  cat-gut  has 
been  used  hundreds  of  times  ;  it  is  preferred 
by  many  who  have  had  great  experience, 
and  was  used  on  the  present  occasion  on 
the  special  recommendation  of  a  jierson  who 
had  stated  his  having  made  use  of  it  fre- 
(piently,  and  found  it  invariably  prefeiable 
to  silk. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA— DEATH. 
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LARGE  ANEUniS-M  OF  Til  E  ABDOMINAL  AORTA  , 
niODUCINC  COMPLETE  P  A  R  AL  VSIS  OF  TH  E 
LEFT  LOWEK  EXTHEMITY. 

Marv  Bull,  aetat.  32,  a  tliin  married  wo- 
man, has  always  enjoyed  good  health  pre- 
vious to  April,  18'26,  when  she  took  fright, 
and  suddenly  jumped  out  of  bed  ;  it  was 
followed  by  pain  in  the  loins  and  back, 
whicli  gradually  increased  in  severity,  and 
in  a  (ew  weeks  the  secretion  of  urine  be- 
came much  diminislied  ;  her  symptoms  were, 
at  this  time,  regarded  as  indicating  some 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  she  was  accord- 
ingly cupped  from  the  loins,  and  alkaline 
and  diuretic  medicines  were  given.  The 
pain  continued,  and  was  occasionally  very 
severe,  and  she  had  great  uneasiness  in  the 
abdomen,  which  seemed  to  her  to  arise  from 
some  swelling,  but  no  tumour  was  felt  ex- 
ternally. In  February  last,  she  experienced 
great  beating  and  throbbing  sensation  in 
the  left  side,  and  she  now  lost  all  power  of 
motion  in  the  left  leg,  and  was  unable  to 
■walk  ;  slie  had,  for  some  weeks  previously, 
great  numbness  and  shooting  pain,  extend- 
ing down  the  hip  and  leg. 

She  was  received  into  the  Hospital,  under 
t]>e  care  of  Dr.  Hue,  in  June,  and  then  com- 
plained of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  prevent- 
ing her  sleep,  and  a  paralysed  state  of  the 
left  lower  extremity.  She  now  first  noticed 
a  swelling,  externally,  on  the  left  side,  and 
just  below  the  ribs  ;  and  the  beating  before 
complained  of  was  now  very  distinct.  The 
swelling  rapidly  increased  in  size,  accom- 
panied with  severe  shooting  pain  and  sense 
of  bursting.  Fearing  that  some  operation 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  she  had  concealed 
the  existence  of  the  swelling  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
surgeon  for  examination,  and  the  patient 
was  removed  into  Rlr.  Lawrence's  \\'ard. 

July  8.  On  the  left  side  there  is  a  large 
swelling,  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
lower  rib  and  wing  of  the  ilium,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  lumbar  vertebra;  to  near 
the  navel,  where  its  edge  is  felt  through 
the  abdominal  parietes  ;  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  swelling  is  prominent,  and  the  skin 
is  red,  teiise,  and  shiniu'j  ;  tlie  pulsation  is 
sensible  to  the  eye  ;  it  communicates  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  hand,  and  gives  the 
feeling  of  forcible  resistance  to  pre?sure. 
On  applying  the  ear,  \.he  bruit  de  sivij)let  is 
distinctly  perceptil.de,  but  this  sound,  and 
the  pulsation,  are  less  distinct  in  the  abdo- 
minal portion  of  the  swelling  ;  the  heart 
bents  naturally  ;  the  pulse  at  the'  wrist  is 
very  frequent  and  feeble  ;  the  left  leg  and 
thigh  are  much  wasted  and  contracted,  and 


wholly  deprived  of  motion  and  sensation. 
She  is  unable  to  lie  on  the  right  side  ;  the 
pain  and  sense  of  tension  in  the  tumour,  as 
if  it  were  going  to  burst,  are  severe,  and 
prevent  her  taking  rest  ;  tongue  clean  ; 
bowels  costive,  and  only  moved  by  injec- 
tions. Her  appetite  is  bad,  and  she  is  ema- 
ciated. Cold  cloths  to  the  swelling,  and 
opium  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep. 

20.  AH  t!iesy))tomsare  much  aggravated; 
the  tumour  is  considerably  increased  in 
size  and  more  prominent ;  tlie  skin  is  tense, 
of  a  red  colour,  and  extremely  lender  and 
painful  ;  the  pulsation  is  very  forcible,  ac- 
companied with  loud  bruit  de  soufflet.  Her 
countenance  is  expressive  of  great  anxiety, 
and  features  shrunk  ;  pulse  feeble,  and  very 
frequent,  i-audanum  is  given  at  night,  and 
repeated  <iuring  the  day,  but  it  produces 
but  little  alleviation.  She  continued  to 
grow  worse,  more  feeble  and  exhausted, 
and  died  on  the  2'2d  of  July. 

Examination. 

On  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
an  aneurismal  tumour  of  immense  size  was 
seen  occupying  the  left  lumbar  and  iliac 
regions  ;  it  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  and 
extended  from  the  diaphragm,  which  form- 
ed its  superior  boundary,  and  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  sac,  to  the  wing  of  the  leit 
ilium.  The  descending  colon,  the  left  kid- 
ney, much  flattened,  and  its  ureter,  were 
adherent  to  the  front  of  the  tumour  ;  and 
when  these  were  removed,  its  anterior  and 
lower  boundaries  were  formed  by  the  psoas 
muscles,  expanded  and  thinned,  and  its  pos- 
terior parietes  by  the  muscles  of  the  loins. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
for  about  an  inch  and  half  in  extent,  was 
[)ushed  on  one  side,  and  adherent  to  the 
sac,  which  had  extended  a  short  distance 
above  and  behind  it.  When  the  vessel  was 
laid  open,  an  oval  aperture,  about  two 
inches  in  circumference,  and  nearly  an  inch 
in  its  short  diameter,  was  seen  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  aorta,  an  inch  be- 
low the  cccliac  artery.  The  aorta,  gene- 
rally, was  not  dilated,  and  it  retained  its 
internal  coat.  Opposite  to  this  aper- 
ture, the  bodies  of  the  two  last  dorsal,  and 
two  first  lumbar,  vertebr.e,  were  ulcerated 
and  excavated,  but  the  intervertebral  car- 
tilages remained  entire.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  tlie  artery  was  continued  ihrouglx 
the  oval  opening  into  the  aneurism,  and  a 
great  jiart  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cyst 
consisted  of  the  extended  arterial  coats  ; 
these  had  given  way,  and  tlie  remaining 
part  of  the  aneurismal  sac  was  formed  by 
the  diaphragm  and  other  surrounding  parts. 
The  aneurism  contained  about  three  pounds 
of  coagulated  blood,  loose  in  tlie  cavity, 
with  fibrin  of  variable  thickness  adheiing  to 
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the  sides ;  a  large  mass  of  firm  coagulum, 
of  considerable  thickness,  was  deposited  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cyst. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  THOnACIC  AORTA,  BURST- 
ING INTO  THE  CHEST,  ANDCAUSING  SUD- 
DEN DEATH. 

A.  B.,  a2tat.  40,  a  tall  robust  man,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Physician's  Ward,  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region,  to  whicli  he  had  been  subject 
for  some  time,  and  which  lie  attributed  to 
an  injury  received  some  months  since.  He 
■was  cupped  from  the  loins,  and  seemed  to 
be  doing  well,  complaining  of  no  particular 
pain  or  uneasiness. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  he  expressed  him- 
self better;  but,  whilst  getting  into  bed  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  he  suddenly  fell 
hack  on  the  bec^,  and  immediately  expired. 

Examination. 

On  opening  the  chest,  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid  and  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  its 
left  cavity,  and  the  lung  was  pushed  up- 
wards against  the  ribs.  There  was  a  large 
aneurismal  tumour,  about  the  size  of  two 
iists,  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebra;,  and 
extending  a  few  inches  above  the  dia- 
phragm, and  projecting  into  the  left  and 
right  cavities  of  the  thorax  ;  the  sac  was 
formed  anteriorly  and  laterally  by  the  re- 
llectcd  pleura?,  and  in  that  part  of  the  aneu- 
rism wliich  bulged  into  the  left  cavity  of 
the  chest  were  two  ruptured  openings,  hav- 
ing irregular  and  ragged  edges,  and  one  of 
them  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  end 
of  the  finger  ;  through  these  apertures  the 
blood  had  escaped  from  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and  caused  immediate  death.  The  tumour 
had  extended  above  and  behind  the  aorta, 
wliich  lay  in  a  kind  of  groove  in  front  of  it, 
and  divided  it  into  two  equal  portions.  On 
laying  open  the  vessel,  an  oval  aperture, 
large  enough  to  admit  a  small  hen  egg,  was 
observed  in  its  posterior  part.  'I'he  aorla 
was  not  generally  dilated,  but  its  internal 
tunic  was  irregular,  and  raised  into  slight 
elevations  by  numerous  yellow  depositions. 
This  membrane  was  continued  into  the 
aneurismal  sac  for  some  distance  around  the 
opening,  where  it  ended  in  a  ragi^ed  edge  ; 
the  rest  of  the  aneurism  was  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  ex- 
cepting the  part  at  which  the  sac  was  rup- 
tured ;  it  was  lined  by  firm,  and,  in  itsriglit 
half,  by  laminated  coagulum.  The  bodies  of 
four  of  the  dorsal  vertebitc  were  consider- 
ably absorbed,  and  quite  rough  ;  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages  remained  entire. 


OrERATION  OF  LITHOTOMY. 

On  Saturday,  July  26.  Mr.  Earle  perform- 
ed the  operation  of  lithotomy,  on  an  elderly 
man,  who  had  had  symptoms  of  stone  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  last  two  years  his 
sufferings  have  occasionally  been  severe  ; 
the  inclination  to  make  water  was  very 
frefjuent,  and  almost  insupportable;  the 
urine  was  at  times  bloody,  and  deposited 
much  sediment.  He  was  a  large  muscular 
man,  and  had  lived  freely  ;  he  was  under 
JMr.  Earle's  care  for  some  weeks  previous 
to  the  operation,  and,  by  strict  regimen,  &c., 
had  been  much  reduced.  Two  calculi,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  jiigeon's  egg,  apparently 
consisting  of  lithic  acid,  were  extracted. 
The  operation  was  very  well  performed. 
The  ])atient  has  been  once  bled ;  the  last 
week  he  has  taken  port  wine  daily,  and 
nourishing  diet ;  he  is  now  going  on  favour- 
ably. 


On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Lloyd  amputated 
a  thigh,  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  femur.  We  shall  notice  this  case  more 
particularly  on  another  occasion. 


COMPOUND  FRACTURE  OF  THE  LEFT  TIBIA, 
EXTENDING  INTO  THE  ANCLE  JOINT,  FOL- 
LOWED By  CEREBRAL  DERANGEMENT  AND 

DEATH. FRACTURE     OF     THE     RIGHT     OS 

CALCIS. 

James  Barnes,  aged  40,  a  stout  man,  was 
admitted  into  the  Hospital,  July  2,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  having  jumped 
from  a  window  twelve  feet  high  on  the 
ground,  and  received  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  about  two  inches 
above  the  left  ancle  joint.  There  was  a  small 
wound  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  tibia  had  been  pro- 
truded ;  and,  on  examination,  the  internal 
malleolus  was  found  to  be  fractured  longi- 
tudinally, and  extending  into  the  joint.  The 
OS  calcis  of  the  right  foot  was  fractured 
transversely.  JMr.  Lawrence  observed,  that 
he  had  once  before  seen  the  os  calcis  frac- 
tured, and  that  it  had  been  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  a  heavy  person  being  thrown 
from  a  coach,  and  alighting  on  his  feet. 

A  pasteboard  splint  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  right  foot  and  leg,  so  as  to  keep  the 
former  extended,  and  to  relax  the  tendo- 
iichillis.  The  left  leg  was  laid  on  its  side, 
on  a  padded  splint,  in  the  semiflexed  posi- 
tion ;  considerable  bleeding  took  place  from 
the  wound,  but  it  ceased  in  a  few  hours. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  brought 
together  by  adhesive  straps,  and  the  limb 
kept  wet  with  cold  lotion.  (He  had  a  large 
hydrocele  on  the  right  side.)  Inflammation 
of  the  leg  and  foot  supervened;  leeches  were 
applied  ou  the  3d,  4tli,  and  jth,  with  great 
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allevintion  of  llie  inflammation,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  pain  ;  the  pulse  was  natural,  and 
there  had  been  no  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  the  patient  appeared  to  be  going 
on  remarkably  well. 

On  the  6th,  the  leg  was  of  its  natural  co- 
lour ;  there  was  no  heat  nor  inflammation, 
and  he  had  no  pain.  There  was,  however, 
a  very  marked  alteration  in  his  appearance 
and  manner ;  he  did  not  answer  questions 
readily,  and  there  was  great  listlessness  and 
disposition  to  sleep.  He  had  slight  delirium 
during  the  night. 

The  pulse  had  become  feeble,  7-2  ;  tongue 
natural ;  the  fteces  and  urine  were  discharged 
involuntarily.  Complained  of  no  pain,  nor 
uneasiness  in  the  head.  Wine  and  water 
occasionally. 

Mist.  camphortE,  ^j. ; 
Ammon.  curb.  gr.  v.  M.  ft.  liaust.  quartis 
lioris  capiend. 

On  the  following  day,ablister  was  placed 
between  the  shoulders. 

10.  He  was  considerably  improved  ;  the 
disposition  to  sleep  was  less,  and  he  was 
more  sensible,  and  answered  questions  rea- 
dily ;  pulse  90,  and  more  full.  'I'lie  leg  was 
looking  very  well,  and  he  complained  of  no 
pain  ;  there  was  slight  discliarge  of  bloody 
serum  from  the  wound. 

14.  The  last  three  days  he  has  somewhat 
improved,  being  more  sensible,  and  the 
pulse  better;  this  morning  there  was  in- 
creased stupor  and  listlessness,  and  he  had 
been  wandering  during  llie  night ;  pulse 
feeble  ;  tongue  natural.  Tiiere  was  copious 
dischargeof  pus  from  the  wound  of  the  leg, 
and  the  leech-bites  had  gone  into  a  state  of 
ulceration.  There  was  superficial  ulcera- 
tion of  the  back,  produced  by  lying.  Six 
ounces  of  brandy  daily.  The  ammonia  and 
wine  to  be  continued. 

21.  'J'he  last  few  days  he  has  taken 
scarcely  any  nourishment ;  the  stupor  has 
gradually  increased,  and  he  was  in  a  conti- 
nual dozing  state;  his  countenance  altered 
and  vacant.  There  was  great  discharge  of 
matter  from  tlie  wound,  and  the  ulceration, 
both  of  the  leg  and  back,  increased;  lie  be- 
came very  feeble  and  emaciated,  and  died 
July  24th. 

Exaniination,four  hours  after  death. 

The  arachnoid  was  raised  by  serous  efRi- 
sion,  and  the  ventricles  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid.  'l"he  medullary  substance 
was  of  a  mottled  pinkish  colour,  arising  from 
its  very  vascular  state  ;  but  on  slicing  it, 
the  blood  did  not  exude  from  the  vessels, 
and  form  the  dotty  appearance  usually  ob- 
served. The  liver  was  firm,  and  of  a  granu- 
lated appearance. 

'i'he  tibia  was  comminuted,  and  loose  por- 


tions of  bone,  with  offensive  matter,  were 
contained  in  the  joint,  which  was  laid  open. 
There  was  a  transvere  fissure  in  the  astra- 
galus, and  a  portion  of  its  cartilage,  and  that 
of  the  ojjjiosed  surface  of  the  iihula,  was  ab- 
sorbed. The  libula  was  broken  two  inches 
above  the  malleolus  externus.  There  was 
no  union  whatever  of  the  fractured  bones. 
Tlie  right  os  calcis  was  transversely  frac- 
tured, and  its  upper  portion  displaced.  The 
hydrocele  was  very  large,  and  marked  ex- 
ternally by  a  circular  constriction  about  its 
middle,  dividing  the  swelling  into  two  un- 
equal portions.  On  puncturing  the  lower 
and  larger  swelling,  a  (juaiitity  of  white  tur- 
bid serum  flowed  out,  and  it  was  then  seen 
that  the  hydrocele  was  separated  into  two 
distinct  cavities  by  a  firm  membranous  sep- 
tum. 


DROPSV,  WHICH  WAS  TAPPED, 

Giving  exit  to  a  small  qnaiuitii  of  Feecal  3Ialte>; 
the  Intestiiies  being  Jirmly  adherent  to  the 
Peritoneum. 

-An  elderly  emaciated  man,  who  had  long 
been  ill,  was  admitted  into  Mark's  Ward 
seveial  weeks  ago,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Hue.  After  having  been  in  the  Hosjjital 
some  time,  the  Doctor  requested  that  he 
might  be  tapped.  JNlr.  \Veekes,  the  house 
surgeon,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  iier- 
formed  the  operation,  and  obtained  about  a 
pailful  of  fluid.  A  bandage  was  passed 
around  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  jiut  to 
bed.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  the  Doctor 
requested  the  ojieraiion  to  be  repeated  ; 
Mr.  Weekes  accordingly  tapped  him,  be- 
lieving, with  Dr.  Hue,  that  the  abdomen  was 
distended  with  fluid.  On  withdrawing  the 
trochar,  however,  no  water  escaped,  but  iu- 
stead  of  it,  a  small  quantity  of  foecal  matter; 
the  patient  died  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  On  the  following  morning  the  body 
was  examined  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hue, 
and  some  of  the  pupils.  'I'he  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  being  laid  open,  the  intestines  and 
convex  surface  of  the  liver  were  found  in 
close  contact  with  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  intestines  were  agglutinated  together 
by  deposition  of  Ivmph.  The  peritoneum 
lining  the  abdominal  muscles  was  much 
thickened,  and  so  intimately  and  firmly  ad- 
hering to  the  intestines,  that  it  was  with 
great  difiiculty  sejiarated  from  them.  A 
small  aperture,  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
ternal opening  made  by  the  trochar,  was 
found  in  the  adherent  intestine,  and  in  the 
cavity  of  the  gut  a  small  quantity  of  blood. 
When  the  adhesions  were  separated,  and 
the  intestines  turned  to  one  side,  about  two 
gallons  of  turbid  fluid,  in  which  flakes  of 
lymph  floated,  were  found  posterior  to  the 
intestines,  and  in  the  pelvis. 
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ANEURISM  OF  THE  ASCENDING  AORTA. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


FATAL  CASE  OF  ANEURISM  OF  THE  ASCEND- 
ING AORTA. ANEURISM  BY  DILATA- 
TION. 

James  Norton,  Eetat.  34,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, middle  stature,  and  muscular,  was 
admitted  into  Naamun's  Ward  on  the  16th 
of  May,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bright.  The 
patient,  a  glass-cutter,  complained  of  a  con- 
stant pain  in  his  breast,  •nl'.ich  he  described 
as  being  situated  just  opposite  to  the  space 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  On  the 
riglit  side  he  had  first  felt  it  about  a  month 
previous  to  his  admission,  before  whicli 
time  he  was  in  perfectly  good  lieakh  ;  and 
his  attention  was  more  particularly  directed 
to  it,  by  its  being  attended  with  a  distinct' 
throbbing  sensation,  which,  with  the  pain, 
was  increased  by  the  slightest  mental  or 
bodily  exertion,  especially  by  ^oing  up 
stairs.  Previously,  however,  to  the  com- 
mencent  of  the  pain,  he  had  had  a  cough, 
which  lasted  but  a  week,  and  he  then 
thought  himself  perfectly  well.  The  pain 
not  occurring  until  near  a  month  after  the 
cessation  of  the  cough.  He  then  applied 
for  medical  advice,  and  was  bled  seven 
times  from  the  arm,  but  with  no  relief  to 
the  throbbing,  and  scarcely  any  to  the  pain. 
Leeches,  also,  were  freely  applied  with  the 
same  effect.  When  admitted,  the  pain  was 
unremitting,  but  was  more  acute  at  night. 
He  had  increased  and  difficult  respiration, 
which  was  more  aggravated  on  lying  down. 
His  countenance  was  pallid  ;  the  pulse  was 
full,  but  regular,  beating  steadily  at  60,  and 
was  equal  in  force  and  frequency  in  both 
arms  ;  the  appetite  was  indifferent ;  bowels 
tolerably  regular  ;  but  he  could  not  rest  at 
night,  unless  the  body  was  much  elevated. 
From  the  situation  of  the  pulsation,  it  was 
at  first  thought  that  it  was  not  aneurism,  but 
that  it  was  some  disease  of  the  lung,  which 
received  pulsation  from  the  heart.  Percus- 
sion at  first  strengthened  this  opinion,  as 
a  dull  and  almost  dead  sound  was  commu- 
nicated on  striking  that  side  of  the  chest. 
But  upon  plticing-  the  hand  upon  the  part,  a 
firm  resistance  was  afforded  by  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  tumour  ;  and  on  the  application 
of  the  stethoscope,  the  sound  was  rendered 
audible,  although  the  rushing  of  blood  into 
the  aneuiismal  sac  could  not  be  distinctly 
lieard,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  aneurisms. 
This  circumstance  tended  to  convey  a 
doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

The  treatment  adopted  after  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Hospital  was  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic, and  consisted  in  repeated  ab- 
straction of  bluod  from  the  arm,  cupping, 


leeches,  and  the  administration  of  febrifuge 
and  aperient  medicines,  in  combination  with 
others,  calculated  to  lessen  arterial  action 
generally  ;  perfect  rest,  and  strictly  spare 
diet.  Tills  plan  was  persevered  in  for  some 
weeks,  with  some  little  temporary  benefit. 
The  respiration  was  rendered  more  free  and 
easy,  so  that  he  could  lie  down  with  less 
inconvenience  and  pain.  The  bowels  were 
regular;  the  tongue  white,  but  not  furred. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  remained  the  same. 
A  bandage  was  applied  to  tlie  chest,  from 
which  much  comfort  was  experienced,  by 
its  affording  support  to  the  part.  The  pul- 
sation, however,  evidently  became  more 
distinct  and  stronger,  and  at  length  could 
he  distinctly  observed  synchronous  with  the 
pulsation  of  the  ventricles. 

July  16.  The  patient  has  been  gradually 
getting  worse  till  this  morning.  Por  the 
last  ten  days  his  features  have  expressed 
intense  anxiety,  and  the  pain,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  having  been  particularly  of  a 
gnawing  and  wearing  out  kind  by  its  regu- 
lar continuance,  had  been  more  distressing. 
He  has  not  rested  for  several  nights  past. 
Early  this  morning,  he  was  seized  with  a 
kind  of  tickling  and  lising  in  his  throat, 
which  produced  a  slight  coughing  fit,  during 
which  not  less  than  four  jiints  of  arterial 
blood  were  ejected.  The  apothecary  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  the  man  was  bled 
to  fifteen  ounces.  The  pulse,  at  first  rapid 
and  bounding,  soon  fell  under  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  a  state  of  alarming,  and  appa- 
rently fatal,  collapse  supervened.  Tliis  state 
was  kept  up  for  two  days,  by  the  repeated, 
though  le^s  copious  irruptions  of  blood. 
We  shall  not  overstate  the  case,  by  saying 
that,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  he  did  not 
lose  less  than  eight  pints  of  blood.  We 
visited  the  patient  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  tlie  day,  and  carefully  watched  his  symp- 
toms. He  was  ordered  to  take  a  pill,  con- 
taining a  grain  of  supeiacelate  of  lead, 
every  four  hours.  The  pulse,  at  first,  was 
weak,  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  after- 
wards gradually  regained  power.  The  pul- 
sations of  the  tumour  could  scarcely  be 
felt  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  con- 
tinued excessively  pallid  and  cold.  The 
hzemorrhage  did  not  altogether  cease  for 
five  days  ;  after  which  time,  he  expecto- 
rated a  considerable  quantity  of  dark- 
coldured  frothy  mucus,  mixed  with  coagu- 
lated blood. 

itri.  The  pulsation  is  again  becoming  more 
distinct,  thougii  he  has  decidedly  less  pain. 
Re-action  has  gradually  supervened.  The 
surface  has  become  warmer,  the  counte- 
nance is  less  anxious,  and  the  pulse  quick 
and  jerky,  1-20.  The  right  arm  has  become 
slightly  ccdematous,  and  the  pulsation  of 
the  radial  artery,  in  the  same  arm,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguiohed. 
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26.  The  oedema  of  tlje  arm  has  quite  dis- 
appeared, and  the  pulse  has  regained  its 
strength  and  power.  The  skin  is  now 
hotter  tljan  natural ;  the  tongue  is  furred  ; 
the  howels  are  irregular;  and  the  expecto- 
ration continues  the  same.  'I'lie  pulsation 
of  the  tumour  is  now  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
the  pain  has  increased.  Ordered  to  con- 
tinue the  pills,  and  to  take  a  saline  aperient 
draught  every  morning. 

August  4.  The  patient  has  been  gradu- 
ally declining.  Within  the  last  few  days, 
ascites  has  taken  place.  Tlie  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  pain  increased,  and  he  lin- 
gered until  Saturday  evening,  when  he  ex- 
pired. 


filtration  of  tuberculous  matter  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  right  lung.  The  bronchial  tubes, 
and  the  air  cells,  were  gorged  with  bloody 
and  frothy  mucus.  Tliere  was  considerable 
serous  effusion  generally,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  J'he  abdominal  viscera  pre- 
sented no  particular  morbid  appearances. 


ST.  THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL. 

FATAL    CASE    OF     GANGRENOUS    ERYSIPELAS 
OF    THE    PL'DKNDUM. 


Post-mortem  Examination. 


Laura  Hicks,  an  infant  of  14  months  old, 
was  admitted  into  Queen's  Ward  on  the  31st 
of  July,  under  the   care  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 
The  pleura  of  the  right  side  was  found   The  mother  of  the  child  stated,  that  about 
to  be  very  firmly  adherent;  the  heart  re-    ten  days  previous,  she  observed  a  small  spot 
mained  perfectly  in   its  natural  situation  ;   of  redness  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  right 


the  left  lung  was  enormously  engorged, 
and  was  partially  emphysematous  ;  the 
heart,  the  whole  of  the  right  lung,  and 
descending  thoracic  aorta,  were  carefully 
detached,  before  the  pericardium  was  cut 
into  ;  the  pericardium  was  then  found  to 
be  firmly  connected  to  the  surface  of  the 
heart  by  condensed  cellular  membrane  ; 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta  was  then 
laid  open,  from  below  upwards  to  its  ori- 
gin. Immediately  on  its  emerging  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  was 
found  to  be  enormously  dilated,  forming  an 
immense  cavity,  which,  on  particular  exami- 
nation, was  discovered  not  to  arise  from  a 
rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  but  from 
a  dilatation  of  one  of  the  sinuses  of  Val- 
salva. This  dilatation  extended  rather  an- 
teriorly, and  by  its  pressure  had  produced 
extensive  chronic  inflammation,  which  had 
indurated  all  the  surrounding  parts  to  a 
great  extent,  producing  a  complete  altera- 
tion in  the  whole  structure  of  the  right 
ung.  At  first  sight,  it  appeared  to  have 
made  its  way  by  ulceration  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  lung,  but  minute  ex- 
amination discovered  that  the  pleura  pul- 
monalis  bounded  the  extent  of  the  sac, 
and  was  much  thickened  ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, as  to  form  a  firm  and  almost  cartila- 
ginous boundary.  It  was  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  a  part  of  the  lung  behind  the 
pleura  had  become  absorbed,  and  ulcera- 
tion having  taken  place  through  the  pleura, 
the  blood  had  made  its  way  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  But  the  hole  was  effectually 
stopped   by   coagula,  so  that  injections  of 


labium,  which  she  attributed  to  "  heat  of 
the  body,"  and,  therefore,  did  not  particu- 
larly attend  to  it.  On  Sunday  last,  the  red- 
ness extended  from  this  spot  over  the  whole 
of  the  external  parts  of  generation,  and  yes- 
terday morning,  (Wednesday),  she  observed 
vesicles,  and  since  that  time  it  had  become 
quite  black  and  sphacelated.  Tlie  child  had 
been  in  a  cachectic  state  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  den- 
tition. It  was  considerably  emaciated,  and 
had  long  been  troubled  witli  diarrhoea.  The 
child  was  fretful  and  irritable  in  the  liighest 
degree,  and  was  constantly  moaning.  The 
appetite  was  bad ;  the  ]iulse  excessively 
quick  and  feeble  ;  and  it  scarcely  ever  rested 
at  night.  The  tongue  was  furred  and  white. 
When  admitted,  the  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation had  extended  into  the  vagina,  and 
downwards  into  the  perineum,  and  also  over 
the  integuments  covering  the  symphysis 
pubis.  The  labia  and  nymph;e  were  com- 
pletely gangrenous.  A  thin  and  ill-condi- 
tioned ichorous  discharge  issued  from  the 
parts,  which  exhaled  a  putrid  and  highly 
fcEtid  odour.  There  was  great  distress 
and  anxiety  in  the  countenance.  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  immediately  ordered  the  child  to  be 
placed  in  b^d,  and  to  have  a  lotion,  com- 
posed of  the  solution  of  the  chlorate  of 
lime,  one  part,  and  live  pints  of  water  ;  a 
small  piece  of  lint  lobe  dipped  in  this  lotion, 
and  placed  between  the  labia.  A  larger 
piece  was  also  to  be  soaked  with  the  lotion, 
and  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  gangrenous 
surface.  She  was  ordered  to  take  one  drop 
of  the  tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm  of  the 


water  forced  through  the  bronchial  tubes  tincture  of  catechu,  and  two  grains  of  the 
would  not  pass  into  the  aneurisraal  cavity,  sulphate  of  quinine,  every  six  hours;  and 
A  large  quantity  of  freshlj'  coagulated  blood  to  have  a  pint  of  strong  beef  tea  daily, 
was  found  in  the  cavity,  and  there  was,  be-  August  1.  The  child  has  slept  a  little 
aides,  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  thoracic  during  the  night,  but  is  still  very  restless 
cavity.    There  was,  here  and  ^here,  an  in- lOud  irritable.     She  takes  her  beet' tea  with 
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CHOREA.— TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


great  avidity.  The  gangrenous  parts  are 
uot  at  all  improved  iu  appearance.     Ptrgat. 

2.  Has  slept  better  to-night;  the  parts 
look  less  inflamed.  The  bowels  are  less  re- 
laxed, the  child  having  had  but  one  stool 
since  yesterday,  and  she  is  much  less  irri- 
table. 

.'3.  Did  not  sleep  so  well  last  night  as  on 
the  preceding.  The  surface  is  universally 
cold.  The  eyes  are  almost  motionless  ;  and 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  imperceptible.  She 
lingered  till  tiie  evening,  when  she  ex- 
pired. There  was  a  slight  separation  of 
the  slough  on  the  left  labium,  but  every 
other  part  was  dry  and  hard.  The  child 
being  irnmediately  removed,  no  inspection 
of  the  body  took  place. 


CASE    OF    CHOREA,    SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED 
WITH  THE  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 

Richard  Bond,  set.  13,  a  plump  and 
healthy-looking  boy,  was  admitted  into 
Henry's  Ward  on  the  13th  of  June,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Scott. 

He  stated  that,  about  a  fortnight  previous 
to  admission,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  motion  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  which 
was  preceded  by  sickness  and  vomiting. 
This  motion  continued  sometimes  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time  ;  and  it  generally 
recurred  early  in  the  morning.  He  had  no 
headach  ;  the  appetite  was  good,  but  the 
bowels  were  costive  and  irregular.  He  was 
ordered  to  take  twelve  grains  of  the  powder 
of  scammony,  with  calomel,  every  other  morn- 
ing. This  produced  copious  and  regular 
evacuations,  and  he  continued  to  take  the 
medicine  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  the  motions  of  the 
limbs  were  much  less  vehement. 

24.  He  was  ordered  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Scott,  to  omit  the  pow- 
der, and  to  take  a  grain  if  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
every  six  hours. 

.Tuly  1,  The  boy  is  evidently  better  ;  the 
motions  of  the  leg  have  entirely  ceased, 
and  those  of  the  arjn  have  very  much  sub- 
sided. He  has  had  no  vomiting  or  sickness 
for  a  week.  The  dose  of  the  medicine  has 
been  increased  to  two  grains. 

19.  Much  better.  All  motion  has  ceased, 
and  he  appears  perfectly  well.  The  dose  of 
the  medicine  has  agaiu  been  increased  to 
three  grains. 

August  6.  He  has  continued  quite  well 
to  the  present  time.  The  dose  of  zinc  was 
increased  weekly,  and  he  at  last  look  iix 
grains  ever  I)  six  hours. 
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Quiz — Don  Pedro — Mr.  Thomas  Chalmer — 
An  Old  Correspondent — Well-Wisher — 
The  Library  Man— God  save  the  King — 
Der  Frieschutz. 

The  report  of  the  case  of  "  Russia,'" 
from  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  has 
come  to  hand.      I'he  author  has  our  thanks. 

We  feel  grateful  to  "  Well-wisher,"  but 
have  many  thousand  reasons  for  not  changing 
our  tactics.     He  has  been  misinformed. 

I\Ir.  P.  Pry  will  fiud  the  "  Report"  in  the 
present  Number  ;  and  although  he  shrinks 
from  attaching  his  name  to  it,  we  do  not. 
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Lecture   XXXVI. 

Of  the  Puerperal  Fever, 

AVoMEN,  after  their  delivery  in  the  gene- 
ral, do  perfectly  well,  although  no  atten- 
tions are  paid  to  them  ;  and  where  the  con- 
stitution is  sood,  and  tlie  circumstances  are 
not  extraordinary,  I  l)elieve  the  less  tliey 
are  interfered  with  the  better.  Although, 
however,  as  every  reflecting  man  knows 
this  position  Jiolds  good  in  the  general,  yet 
it  is  no  less  certain  that,  after  parturition, 
women  are  sometimes  affected  with  some  of 
tlie  most  dreadful  diseases  to  which  the 
liuman  frame  is  liable  ;  disorder  of  the 
mental  functions,  for  example,  and  that 
puerperal  fever  wliich  so  speedily  termi- 
nates in  death.  This  being  the  case,  then, 
it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  give  a  little 
attention  to  the  management  of  tlie  puer- 
peral state  ;  and  of  this  condition  of  the 
system  after  delivery,  1  propose  to  treat 
under  three  different  titles  ;  the  diseases  of 
puerperal  women,  I  mean  ;  the  diseases  of 
infants;  and  the  management  of  the  puer- 
])eral  state  in  those  cases  in  whicli  the 
woman,  on  the  wliole,  is  recovering  in  the 
most  favourable  manner. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  wliich  the  puer- 
peral condition  is  liable,  by  far  the  most 
formidable  is  the  fever  of  which  you  must 
liave  heard  so  much — the  puerperal  plague, 
as  it  might  be  called,  so  sudden  k\  itsaitiick, 
so  rapid  in  its  progress,  so  fatal  in  its 
effects,  and  so  choice  iu  its  victims  ;  among- 
the  young  and  the  beautiful,  assailing  those 
who  are  the  most  endeared  to  us — those 
young  wives  and  motliers,  the  moulds  of 
the  liuniau  species,  who,  in  Kuiopcaa  so- 
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ciety  at  least,  form  not  the  least  valuable, 
nor  the  least  interesting  })art  of  the  domestis 
circle.  On  the  second  or  third  day  it  is, 
reckoning  that  of  delivery  as  the  first,  that 
the  puerperal  fever  usually  makes  its  first 
onset  on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  child  was  born  on  a  RJonday. 

Death,  however,  I  have  known  to  occur, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever, 
within  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
parturition  ;  and  Dr.  Haighton  used  to  re- 
late the  case  of  a  woman  who  perished 
under  a  puerperal  fever,  which  commenced 
ten  or  twelve  da_ys  after  delivery  ;  indeed,  if 
my  memory  serve,  after  the  patient  had  made 
her  appearance  in  the  drawing  room.  The 
later  the  attack,  the  less  is  the  pertinacity 
of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  fever,  which 
seizes  the  patient  on  the  fifth  day,  is  much 
less  likely  to  prove  fatal  than  that  which 
commences  on  the  first. 

It  is  with  chills  and  heats  that  the  puer- 
peral fever  usually  commences  ;  and  those 
chills,  felt  more  especially  along  the  back, 
arise,  1  suppose,  from  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  in  the  lumbar  region 
they  are,  I  believe,  rarely  perceived,  but 
frequently  about  the  shoulders  and  the  neck. 
In  the  intensity  of  the  chill,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  variety  ;  for  some  women,  when 
attacked,  will  chatter  as  in  an  ague  fit ; 
while,  in  others,  the  refrigeration  is  so 
slight,  that  unless  you  search  them  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  sectarian  catechist,  you 
may  not  be  able  to  find  out  that  there  have 
been  any  chills  at  all ;  it  is  said  that  the 
fever  may  sometimes  assail  without  chill ; 
and,  it  is  not  perhaps  impossible,  that  half 
asleep  at  the  time,  the  patient  may  not  per- 
ceive its  occurrence.  The  intensity  of  the 
chill  is  no  measure  of  the  suhsecjuent  vehe- 
mence of  the  fever  ;  fierce  fever  may  follow 
mild  chills,  or  the  chill  may  he  moderate, 
and  the  fever  may  be  violent ;  indeed,  I  in- 
cline to  suspect  that  when  the  disease  opens 
in  this  mild  manner,  there  is  more  cause 
for  fearing  its  future  progress — ipsa  silentia 
terrent. 

About  the  lime  of  the  rigor,  the  woman 
complains  of  abdominal  p-nins,  very  slight 
sometimes,  so  that  their  detection  has  its 
difScuIties ;   and  at  others  so  severe,  that 
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the  touch  of  the  finger  is  regarded  with  ap- 
preliensiou,  and  the  weiglit  of  the  coverlet 
is  complained  of  as  a  distress  and  a  hur- 
tlien.  All  over  the  abdomen  these  pains 
may  be  felt  above,  below,  to  the  right,  to 
the  left,  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
in  the  lumbar  region  ;  this  diffusion,  how- 
ever, is  neither  constant  nor  frequent,  and, 
you  will  find,  especially  in  the  less  malig- 
nant varieties  of  the  disease  that  it  is  in  the 
region  of  the  navel,  and  more  especially 
below  it,  that  the  patient  complains  ;  and 
hence,  whenever  you  suspect  the  puerperal 
fever,  you  should  immediately  lay  your 
hand  upon  the  abdomen  below  the  navel,  in 
the  region  of  the  womb.  In  some  varieties 
of  the  epidemic,  severe  after-pain  is  not  in- 
frequently felt ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  you 
enter  the  chamber  on  your  second  visit,  the 
nurse  addresses  you  by  saying,  "  Sir,  my 
mistress  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
after-pains."  You  approach  the  bed,  and  you 
then  perceive  the  rising  cloud.  This  pain,  1 
suspect,  is  felt  most  severely,  where  the 
uterine  peritoneum  is  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  where  the  inflammation  has  a 
tendency  to  spread  down  into  the  substance 
of  the  uterus.  Rlild  fever  may  accompanj- 
intense  pain,  and  the  reverse.  A  circum- 
scribed pain  is  always  favourable,  but  much 
is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  pain  and 
tenderness  are  diffused  extensively  over 
the  surface  of  tlie  abdomen,  although  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  be  slight. 

An  excellent  characteristic  of  the  puer- 
peral fever  is  derived  from  the  number  of 
the  pulse,  always  frequtnt.  In  this  dis- 
ease, it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  j^ou  have 
a  pulse  as  low  as  1 15  in  a  minute,  unless  the 
disease  be  giving  way  to  remedy  ;  and  gene- 
rally it  rises  as  high  as  120,  130,  or  140,  and 
I  have  myself  counted  pulses  165  or  170  in 
the  minute.  Those  are  mistaken,  who  tell 
us  that  these  frequent  pulses  cannot  be 
numbered.  You  may  count,  in  the  rabbit, 
wlien  agitated,  a  pulse  of  300,  and,  of  course, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  of  numeration 
arising  from  mere  number,  while  the  pulse, 
in  the  human  subject,  is  below  200. 

The  symptoms  which  I  have  here  men- 
tioned I  have  purposely  detached,  and 
separated  from  the  rest,  because  I  look 
upon  them  as  constituting,  in  good  mea- 
sure, the  character  of  the  disease.  If,  upon 
the  second  or  third  day  of  delivery,  the  pa- 
tient is  attacked  with  chills  and  heats,  and 
abdominal  pains  and  tenderness,  and  if,  to- 
gether with  these  symptoms,  you  find  the 
pulse  rising  above  the  healthy  level  to  130, 
I'lO,  or  150,  or  1(50,  in  the  minute,  and  more 
especially  if  the  puerperal  fever  is  preva- 
lent at  the  time,  provided  you  make  those 
diagnostics  which  I  shall  hereafter  expose 
to  your  consideration;  there  can,  then,  be 
little  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the 


case.  Besides  these  principal  and  pathog- 
nomonic sj^mptoms,  however,  we  find  the 
patient  is  affected  with  others  of  less  im- 
poitance,  and  vomiting  may  occur  and 
purgings — and  headachs — and  increase  of 
the  animal  temperature — and  failures  of  the 
milk.  Cephalalgia,  in  some  epidemics,  has 
been  a  constant  symptom  ;  and  Lowder, 
with  others,  was  disposed  to  place  it  among 
the  pathognomonic  symptoms ;  but  cases 
have  occurred  within  my  own  observation, 
in  which  no  headachs  at  all  have  been  felt, 
or,  at  all  events,  where  the  attack  has  been 
so  slight,  that  it  could  scarcely  deserve  at- 
tention as  a  characteristic  symptom. 

Like  some  other  diseases,  the  puerperal 
fever  is  in  its  duration  soniewhat  unfixed  ; 
it  may  last,  especially  if  we  comprise  the 
cachexia  which  follows  it,  for  many  days  ; 
or  where  no-  bleeding,  or  other  active 
remedy  has  been  employed,  it  may  destroy 
the  patient,  which  it  has  done,  under  my 
own  observation,  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
plague  itself  being  scarcely  more  rapid,  or 
more  fatal  in  its  progress.  Three  or  four 
days,  not  to  say  live  or  six,  may  be  the 
average  duration  of  this  affection.  I  speak 
here  of  the  epidemic. 

In  different  modes  the  disease  may  be 
brought  to  its  close  ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  terminate 
in  a  resolution  of  the  inflam'mations  under 
which,  after  symptoms  the  most  frightful 
and  alarming,  danger  gradually  vanishes; 
and  the  jnilse  sinks  steadily  to  140,  130, 
120,  or  110,  in  the  minute;  and  the  other 
symptoms  give  way  in  like  manner,  and  the 
patient,  a  few  hours  before  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution,  is  now  brought  into  a  state  of 
comparative  security.  Too  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  happens,  (and  I  regret  to  add,  too, 
under  the  best  average  treatment,)  that  the 
disease  terminates  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner ;  the  extremities  become  cool,  the  pains 
in  a  great  measure  cease,  the  mind  re- 
mains tranquil,  and  hopes  of  recovery  flat- 
ter, and  the  patient,  perhaps,  talks  of  the 
little  schemes  in  which  she  is  to  beengaged 
on  her  re-establishment,  and  every  thing, 
in  sliort,  is  promising  to  our  wishes,  ex- 
cepting the  pulse,  and  there  you  find  the 
token  of  death.  Whenever,  in  conjunction 
with  these  insidious  and  adulatory  symp- 
toms, you  perceive  a  pulse  of  150,  or  160, 
in  a  minute,  the  worst  consequences  are, 
1  conceive,  to  be  apprehended.  Now  this 
termination,  under  symptoms  so  flattering, 
is  by  no  means  very  uncommon  ;  and  1  dwell 
on  it  the  more  because  I  am  anxious  that 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  for  it  has  now 
and  then  happened  with  physicians  of  emi- 
nence, men  who,  whether  they  have  re- 
flected much  or  not,  must  certainly  have 
seen  much  of  practice  3  that,  notwithstand- 
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ing  all  their  experience,  they  have  been 
deceived  by  these  s)'mi)toms,  and  have  pro- 
nounced tlie  patient  secure  from  danger, 
although,  perhaps,  she  lias  died  in  tlie  course 
of  one  or  two  hours  afterwards  ;  nor  liave 
poiup  and  ambition  of  manner  alwaj's  been 
wanting  to  give  magnificence  to  tlie  error, 
which,  after  all,  may  well  be  pardoned  in 
tliose  who  have  seen  bui  little  of  this  dread- 
ful disease.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  the  lofty  neglect  of  the  voca- 
tion may  expose  professional  dignity  to 
rude  assaults  ;  and,  on  hearing  some  of  these 
tales  narrated  by  my  younger  friends,  I 
have  now  and  then  been  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  fate  of  other  arrogant  personages  of 
days  gone  by : 

"  A'elhint  tibi  barbam 
Lascivi  pueri  magnoruni  maxime  regum." 

There  is  yet  a  third  mode  in  which  tlie 
puerperal  fever  may  terminate,  and  that  is 
by  a  sort  of  cachexia.  In  this  termination, 
the  patient  becomes  liberated  from  her 
more  pressing  symptoms,  and  the  pulse  gets 
down  to  130,  or  120,  or  11. 5,  in  the  minute, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  vomitings  to 
purgings,  to  collicjuative  sweatings,  and  to 
exacerbation,  and  remissions  of  the  feverish 
symptoms.  These  symptonjs  continuing  for 
several  days,  the  patient  recovers  under  a 
gradual  cessation  of  them  ;  or  the  strength, 
notwithstanding  some  gleaming  amend- 
ments, declines  daily,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
■week  or  two,  the  patient  sinks.  In  these 
cases,  whether  the  patient  sink  or  recover 
under  cachexia,  I  always  suspect  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  has  given 
rise  to  disorganization,  and  adliesion  of  cer- 
tain folds  of  the  intestines;  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  the  inflammation 
and  irritation  that  is  going  on  in  those  parts, 
the  original  parts  also  being  slightly  aft'ect- 
ed,  perhaps,  but  still  not  in  the  same  violent 
manner  that  they  are,  where  the  patient 
labours  under  the  dangerous  and  violent 
attack  of  the  puerperal  fever.  And  thus 
much,  then,  respecting  the  characteristics 
of  this  formidable  disease,  let  us  now  con- 
sider its  management. 

Under  the  best  method  of  treatment,  puer- 
peral fever  too  often  proves  fatal.  A  variety 
of  means  have  been  proposed  and  tried  in 
combating  this  malady,  but  when  we  get  to 
the  bed  side,  we  too  often  find  our  master. 
In  puerperal  fever,  we  have  been  advised  to 
commit  the  result  to  tonics — to  purging — 
to  mercury — to  turpentine — to  emetics — to 
bloodletting,  conjoined  with  calomel,  and 
the  more  copious  doses  of  opium.  In  the 
malignant  form  of  the  disease,  I  fear,  your 
patient  will  die  under  the  best  known  treat- 
ment, so  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
room  for  choice  ;  but,  in  the  milder  or  in- 
flammatory  varieties    of   tlie  epidemic,    I 


think,  on  the  whole, — for  after  all  I  have 
seen,  I  speak  with  hesitation — on  the 
whole,  I  think,  that  your  most  effectual 
remedies  will  be  venesection,  calomel,  and 
opium. 

In  using  venesection,  -whether  in  the 
milder  or  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  commence  the 
bleeding  as  early  as  may  be.  I  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  sort  of  rule  in  my  own  practice, 
that  if,  in  the  less  vehement  attacks,  the 
bleeding  be  commenced  within  six  hours 
after  the  chill,  your  patient  will  be  saved 
often,  and  if  within  twelve  hours,  not  in- 
frequently ;  but  that  if  you  do  not  begin  till 
21  hours  are  passed  away,  in  epidemic  cases 
the  patient  will  usually  die.  With  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  you  are  to  abstract, 
it  must  of  necessity  vary  somewhat  with  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence 
of  the  disease  ;  yet  it  is  well  to  have  an 
average,  and  this  may,  I  think,  range  be- 
tween 2.)  and  35  ounces.  In  taking  away 
this  blood,  you  will  sometimes  find  your 
patient  becomes  faint,  even  before  many 
ounces  have  been  drawn.  Now  if  the  faint- 
ness  is  permanent,  lasting  for  four  or  five 
hours,  (which  in  general  it  does  not,)  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  patient;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  merely  temporary,  I  believe  it  has  often 
occasioned  women  to  lose  their  lives,  by 
intimidating  the  operator,  and  preventing 
him,  when  bleeding,  from  abstracting  the 
necessary  quantity.  Be  it  remembered, 
then,  in  puerperal  fever,  that  if  venesection 
be  begun,  you  must  not  act  with  irresolution. 
In  cases  like  these,  when  syncope  occurs, 
I  would  recommend  you  to  remain  with  the 
patient  until  you  have  ascertained  whether 
the  fainting  be  of  short  time  only,  or  per- 
manent; and  if  the  circulation  return  after 
a  short  interval,  should  the  original  source 
fail,  you  may  open  the  vein  afresh. 

From  four  to  eight  hours  after  you  have 
bled  the  patient,  the  first  time  you  will,  I 
think,  generally  be  able  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  bleeding,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  practices,  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  subdue  the  disease;  and,  therefore,  1 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  in  a 
disease  which  proceeds  with  such  rapidity, 
that  within  six  or  seven  hours  after  the  first 
venesection,  you  ought  to  come  to  your  de- 
termination whether  you  will  have  recourse 
to  a  second  venesection  ;  and  an  anxious 
and  nice  point  it  may  be  to  decide.  If  you 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  large  circle  of 
obstetric  friends,  endeavour,  by  all  means, 
to  have  another  opinion,  as  the  decision  may 
be  delicate,  and  a  divided  responsibility 
may  not  be  undesirable  ;  but  if  your  excel- 
lencies, or  more  pardonable  defects,  have 
made  that  circle  small,  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  decide  on  your  own  judgment 
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only  ;  and  my  own  method  of  determining 
the  point  is  the  following  :  counting  round 
the  second  circle,  if  I  tind  that  the  pulse, 
which  was  sunk  after  the  bleeding,  perhaps, 
to  120  or  115,  is  mounted  agaiu  to  130,  40, 
or  50  in  the  minute,  perhaps  to  the  same 
number  as  before  the  operation — though 
not  alone  decisive,  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
this  symptom  to  me  apjiears  to  indicate 
that  further  depletion  will  be  required ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pulse  be  sunk 
to  110,  and  be  remaining  there,  1  feel  un- 
willing to  have  recourse  to  ihe  lancet — it  is 
wise  to  let  well  alone.  Again,  after  solici- 
tously counting  the  pulse,  1  should  proceed 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen; 
and  if  I  found  that  the  abdomen  was  pain- 
ful and  tender,  even  though  the  pain  and 
the  tenderness  were  somewhat  obscure,  I 
should  look  upon  these  symptoms  as  an  ar- 
gument for  the  lancet ;  on  the  other  hand, 
rejecting  the  use  of  this  instrument,  if  ten- 
derness and  soreness  of  the  abdomen  were 
wLoll}'-  or  in  great  measure  subsided.  If 
you  have  prudently  refrained,  during  the  first 
few  liours,  from  the  application  of  a  blister, 
the  abdomen  may  be  easily  examined,  by 
laying  your  hand  above  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  pressing  there  ;  and  by  directing  the  pa- 
tient to  draw  her  knees  towards  the  bosom, 
or  to  attempt  a  turn  in  the  bed,  or  to  assume 
the  sedentary  posture,  when,  if  tenderness 
exist,  i(  may  be  easily-  detected,  provided  the 
examination  be  conducted  with  patience  and 
attention.  Observe,  that  mere  tenderness, 
or  pain  of  the  abdomen,  without  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  fur- 
ther abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  ;  and 
further,  that  mere  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
without  the  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen, is  not  a  satisfactory  warrant  for  this 
use  of  the  lancet.  It  is  only  where  those 
two  symptoms  are  met  with  in  conjunction, 
that  1  feel  satisfied  that  inflammation  is  pro- 
ceeding within  the  peritoneum,  and  that  I 
am  justified  in  acting  ;  when,  for  example, 
there  is  tenderness  and  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  when,  in  conjunction  with  this, 
the  pulse  is  at  lsi5,  30,  35,  or  more  in  the 
Eiinute.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  here, 
whether  it  will  not  be  proper  to  inspect  the 
, blood  you  have  already  taken  away?  And 
certainly  this  is  jiroper ;  and  should  you 
find  it  cupped  and  buit'y,  like  the  specimen 
I  now  show  you,  this  is  a  collateral  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  further  bleeding  ;  hut  re- 
member, that  the  absence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory appearance  of  the  blood,  if  you  have 
bled  early,  is  no  certain  reason  why  you 
should  not  bleed  a  second  lime,  provided 
you  find  all  the  other  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  present ;  for  I  have  myself,  in  some 
two  or  tiiree  cases,  on  bleeding  early,  de- 
tected no  butTy  or  cupped  ajq)eara;;ce  on 
tlie  first  bloud",  althou",'!!  the   blood  afler- 


'  wards  drawn  has  appeared  inflammatory  in 
higii  degree.  It  is  better  at  each  bleeding 
to  receive  the  blood  in  at  least  two  or  three 
difl'erent  cups. 

In  about  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  second 
abstraction  of  blood,  you  must  come  to  a  de- 
termination whether  you  will  or  not  bleed  a 
third  time — deciding  the  point  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  symptoms  ;  and  here 
let  me  observe,  that  your  decision  respecting 
the  third  bleeding  is  more  important  and 
more  difficult  than  the  determination  re- 
specting the  second  ;  for  where  women  sink 
under  jiuerperal  fever,  it  is  commonly  under 
the  third  bleeding  that  they  appear  to  suc- 
cumb. Now  if  you  are  resolved  on  deple- 
tion in  a  case  of  puerperal  fever,  you  ought 
not  to  wait  for  one  minute  for  the  advice 
of  another  respecting  the  Jj'rsi  bleeding — mo- 
ments are  precious;  and,  in  the  uncertainty  of 
medicine,  there  is  not  such  risk  from  a  first 
bleeding,  as  may  make  it  your  duty  to  pause  ; 
but  in  coming  to  a  determination  whether 
you  shall  or  not  bleed  a  third  time,  unles^i 
your  experience  is  large,  another  opinion  is 
desirable  ;  provided  an  opinion  of  value  may 
be  obtained  ;  for  if  patients  really  sink  from 
over-bleeding,  it  is,  I  suspect,  this  third 
venesection  which  destroys.  Whether,  as  a 
general  practice,  it  be  wise  to  bleed  a  third 
time  at  all,  may,  I  think,  be  disputed  ;  for 
if  our  two  first  bleedings  fail,  we  may  rea- 
sonably be  discouraged,  and  doubt  the  ef- 
ficacy of  a  third.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  third  bleeding  put 
a  close  to  the  inflammation  ;  and  as  1  can- 
not deny  its  occasional  necessity,  I  proceed 
to  prescribe  rules  for  its  management.  In 
determining,  then,  whether  we  ought  to 
bleed  a  third  time,  we  must  be  guided,  in 
good  measure,  by  the  same  indications  as 
in  the  determination  respecting  the  second 
bleeding  ;  and  if  the  pulse  is  not  above  115, 
or  if  the  abdomen  is  not  tender,  or  if  symp- 
toms of  collapse  are  beginning-  to  appear, 
you  must  abstain  from  the  lancet ;  but  if 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  collapse,  and  the 
belly  is  tender,  and  the  pulse  is  120,  30, 
40,  50,  or  more  in  the  minute,  you  may 
bleed  ;  though  from  the  use  of  venesection  I 
fear  much  benefit  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Beware  of  bleeding,  if  collapse  is  begun, 
and  in  epidemic  cases  this  is  not  improba- 
ble. Beware  of  rash  bleeding,  provided  the 
two  first  bleedings  have  together  exceeded 
fifty  ounces  or  more.  Before  you  take  more 
blood,  pray  pause,  think,  and  act,  cogli 
occhi  aperti,  with  your  e^yes  wide  open. 
Tenderness  of  the  abdomen  alone,  without  a 
frequent  pulse,  perhaps  frequent  pulse  atoie, 
v.'ithout  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  will  not 
justify  bleeding:  an  average  quantity  for  a 
third  bleeding  may  be  10  or  12  ounces  ; 
10  or  12  leeches  may  be  substituted  for  ve- 
nesection in  the  more  doubtful  cases.    If 
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the  pour  and  tlie  centre,  the  arguments  foi" 
and  against  blcedinj^  a  third  time,  are 
found  nearly  to  countervail  each  other,  per- 
liaps  it  is  better  to  decide  against  it.  1  have 
more  than  once  seen  ])atients  ajiparently 
sinking  from  the  application  of  '■20  or  .'30 
leeches,  after  one  or  two  great  bleedings 
bad  been  premised  ;  again,  therefore,  be- 
ware. 

To  tliese  special  remarks,  let  me  add  one 
or  two  of  a  general  kind.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  whole  (junntity  of  blood 
drawn  in  this  disease  should  be  abstracted 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
chill  ;  and  as  to  the  whole  quantity  which  in 
all  the  bleedings  it  may  be  necessary  to  witli- 
draw,  I  think  it  may  average  between  40  and 
.50  ounces.  Sixty  or  more  ounces  have  been 
sometimes  taken  with  apparent  benefit ; 
but,  hearing  ot"  these  anomalous  successes, 
I  am  sometimes  reminded  of  the  sneer  of 
the  Grecian  sceptic,  who,  on  being  shown 
the  votive  representation  of  an  escape  from 
shipwreck,  with  a  remark  from  the  priest 
on  the  efficacy  of  Pagan  supplication,  ex- 
claimed, not  without  a  scandalous  and  irre- 
ligious levity,  "  Who  paints  for  those  who 
sink." 

In  puerperal  fever  we  have  been  recom- 
mended to  make  trial  of  calomel  and  opium, 
in  conjunction  with  venesection  ;  and  I  have 
myself,  in  treating  this  disease,  made  use 
of  opium  in  the  larger  doses,  without  ob- 
serving any  resulting  ill  consequences  ;  and 
it  seems  not  improl)able,  that  it  really  does 
possess  some  efficacy  in  lowering  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  vascular  system,  and  in  extin- 
guishing the  inflammation.  As  opium,  tlien, 
does  no  obvious  injury,  andmav,  pen^haps,  be 
of  service,  it  deserves  a  fair  trial ;  and  it  may 
be  better,  when  giving  it,  to  administer  the 
larger  doses,  say  of  five  or  ten  grains  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  provided 
you  carefully  watchthe  patient  occasionally. 
I  have  given  larger  quantities  than  this, 
and  apparently  without  mischief;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  there  are  idio.s_vii- 
crasies  which  may  render  these  larger  doses 
peculiarly  dangerous.  in  large  flooding 
cases,  where  opium  is  given,  we  find  that 
the  patients  are  not  affected  by  given  quan- 
tities of  this  anodyne,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  a  state  of 
florid  health,  and  in  a  full  and  lively  con- 
dition. Now  it  is,  in  a  measure,  to  this 
state  of  inanition  patients  are  reduced  by 
the  bieeuinsr,  and  this  may  be  a  reason  wli y 
the  larger  doses  of  opium  may  not  so  much 
affect  them.  Understand  then,  that  where 
the  case  is  highly  dangerous,  so  as  to  justify 
an  active  remedy,  ard  where  vou  are  watch- 
ing your  patient  sedulously,  perhaps  passin 
a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  bed-room,  or 
near    the    bed   side,    that  you   may   veu 


ture  to  give  opium  in  the  larger  qiumtiiy. 
say  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  extract  of 
opium  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
in  divided  doses  ;  the  remedy  being  admi- 
nistered not  so  mucii  by  wei.;ht  as  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  produced.  There  are  two 
modes  in  which  opium  may  be  employed 
in  this  fever :  you  may  begin  the  ad- 
ministration of  It  directly  after  the  first 
bleeding,  so  that  the  venesection  and  the 
use  of  opium  proceed  hand  in  hand  ;  or, 
again,  if  you  bleed  a  third  time,  you  may 
wait  till  your  third  bleeding,  which  will  be 
about  sixteen  hours  from  the  chill,  and  then 
commence  with  your  anodyne.  Of  the 
opium  practice  I  have  not  seen  enough  to 
decide  peremptorily  for  you,  which  of  these 
two  methods  is  to  be  consiilered  the  best ; 
but  certainly,  when  tiyiuij  the  remedies 
myself,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
first. 

With  respect  to  calomel,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  this  also  may  be  given  in  two 
ways.  Guarded  with  opium,  tan  grains, 
or  more,  may  be  administered  every  six. 
hours,  till  the  moutli  be  afi'ected— a  bold 
practice,  which  I  have  myself  seen  tried 
without  obvious  ill  consequences.  In  one 
case  forty  ounces  of  blood  had  been  ab- 
stracted, and  when  forty  grains  of  calomel 
had  been  administered,  the  mouth  became 
sore  ;  the  inflammation,  however,continued, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  patient.  But 
a  gentler,  and  perhaps  safer  practice,  con- 
sists in  the  administration  of  a  grain  of 
calomel  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  opium,  which  may 
be  conveniently  taken  at  the  same  time. 

Here,  then,  is  one  principal  method  of 
treating  this  most  fatal  disease,  by  vene- 
section, calomel,  and  opium.  While,  how- 
ever, you  rely  on  these  remedies  as  the 
principal,  there  are  others  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of 
auxiliaries  in  the  contest.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  purge  tlie  patient  five  or  six  times, 
during  the  first  day  especially.  It  may,  too, 
be  proper  enough  to  give  the  digitalis.  la 
one  pressing  case,  within  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  chill,  I  brouglit  a  patient  so  com- 
pletely under  the  operation  of  the  digitalis 
that  1  was  alarmed  for  the  consequences  ; 
yet,  this  notwithstanding,  the  fever  ran  its 
course,  and  the  patient  sunk  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner. — Leeches  to  the  abdomen  may 
be  proper,  and  more  especially  when  you 
dare  not  further  bleed  from  the  arm.  Be- 
ware of  applying  too  large  u  number  of 
leeches  if  you  have  bled  twice  from  the  arm 
(this  I  have  told  you  already)  ;  but  if  you 
bleed  but  little  from  the  luui,  no  dangerous 
symptoms  appearing,  then  vou  may  ap[dy 
leeches  with  mpre  freedom.    The  How  from 
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the  leech-bites  maybe  supported  by  spong- 
ing, or  commodioualy  euougli  by  three  large 
successive  poultices,  applied  eucli  of  them 
for  two  hours.  There  is  one  objection  to  a 
blister,  which  is,  that  it  creates  a  difficulty 
in  deciding  that  most  important  question,  1 
mean,  whether  abdominal  tenderness  exist ; 
but,  after  the  second  or  third  bleeding,  this 
objection  may  be  set  aside.  The  milder  va- 
rieties of  tlie  disease  are  best  adapted  for 
blisters,  and  those  severer  cases  in  which 
the  abdominal  tenderness  is  become,  iu 
great  measure,  local,  and  wliere,  perhaps, 
the  pulse  is  not  above  110  or  113.  An  ex- 
cellent rubefacient  is  the  hot  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, care  being  taken  that  you  do  not  fire 
the  house  when  you  are  heating  the  oil.  By 
means  of  tow,  the  oil  may  be  applied  to 
tiie  abdominal  surface,  and  it  may  be  kept 
there  till  the  skin  become  red. 


To  conclude  ;  I  cannot  dismiss  the  con- 
sideration of  this  method  of  treating  the 
puerperal  fever,  without  candidly  declaring 
that,  under  the  best  management,  and  even 
under  favourable  circumstances,  this  treat- 
ment will  sometimes,  nay,  perhaps  not  in- 
frequently, fail  altogether,  though  with  all 
its  defects  about  it,  it  must,  I  presume,  be 
considered,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  com- 
bating the  disease  of  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent in  possession. 

Let  me  add,  moreover,  another  remark  ; 
it  frequently  happens,  where  depletion  has 
been  employed,  especially  the  large  bleed- 
ings, that  friends  persuade  themselves  that 
the  patient  is  sinking  from  the  venesection, 
when,  in  reality,  she  collapses  from  tlie 
effects  of  tlie  disease.  I  once  saw  a  robust 
Irisliwoman,  who,  in  the  commencement  of 
her  attack,  had  been  bled  to  eight  or  ten 
ounces  only,  dying,  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
under  the  collapse  of  the  fever,  with  symp- 
toms very  like  those  to  which  a  fatal  flood- 
ing might  give  rise.  Making  due  allowance, 
however,  for  th*se  deceptions,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  women  do  oc- 
casionally sink,  perhaps  not  very  rarely,  from 
excess  in  tlie  best-intentioned  bleedings; 
but.  really,  the  collapse  of  the  disease,  and 
the  collapse  from  the  depletion,  may  be  so 
similar,  that  in  any  given  case  the  wisest 
may  have  their  doubts.  I  fear  there  is  a 
disposition  abroad  to  abstract  blood  from 
the  arm  too  largely.  In  over-bleedings, 
however,  I  trust  that  transfusion  may  now 
prove  a  remedy. 


ON     DISTORTIONS    OF    TIIE    SPINE. 

Bv  Mr.  Sheldrake. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tun.  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  you  have  given  publicity  to  the 
communications  that  1  have  sent  you,  you 
will,  perhaps,  do  the  same  by  that  which  I 
send  at  present.  My  former  were  intended 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  that  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  I  have  long  tried,  with  success, 
to  cure  distortions  and  deformities  in  the 
extremities,  for  which  no  adequate  remedy 
was  known ;  the  present  is  intended  to 
show  how  I  have,  with  equal  success,  long 
applied  treatment,  that  is  founded  upon  the 
same  principles,  to  cure  spinal  curvature, 
and  those  peculiarities  of  the  human  form 
that  are  dependent  upon  it. 

In  your  critiijue  upon  L)r.  Harrison's  ob- 
servations upon  spinal  diseases,  it  is  said, 
"  no  very  clear  patliology,  however,  as  ap- 
plicable to  cases  of  distortions  in  general, 
has  yet  been  made  out,  at  least  by  the 
writers  in  question ;  although,  since  the 
days  of  Pott,  those  varieties  which  are  com- 
plicated with  caries  of  tlie  vertebrae,  or 
ulceration  of  their  ligaments  or  cartilages, 
have  been  tolerably  well  understood."  You 
proceed  to  say,  "  our  readers  are,  perhaps, 
aware,  that  in  the  absence  of  organic  disease 
in  the  spine.  Dr.  Harrison  supposes  the  seve- 
ral distortions  to  be  occasioned  by  a  yield- 
ing of  the  ligaments,  which,  giving  way 
irregularly,  suffer  the  vertebrae  to  slide  from 
their  proper  positions  on  tlie  column.  In 
short,  he  supposes  distortion  to  be  a  subluxation 
of  the  vertebral  rings,  J'rom  a  relaxed,  loosened, 
or  elongated  condition  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
ligaments  of  the  spine."  This,  you  say,  was 
Ambrose  Fare's  opinion,  and  you  quote  a 
passage  from  him;  you  then  quote  Munro, 
who  says,  "  if  one  or  more  vertebra;  are  of 
unequal  thickness,  on  opposite  sides,  the 
spine  must  be  inclined  over  to  the  thinner 
side  ;  which,  now  sustaining  the  greatest 
share  of  the  weight,  must  still  be  more  com- 
pressed, consequently  hindered  from  ex- 
tending itself  in  ]iroportion  to  the  other 
side,  which,  being  too  much  freed  of  its 
burthen,  has  liberty  to  enjoy  a  luxuriant 
growth." 

Having,  by  this  quotation,  exempted  Dr. 
Harrison  from  all  the  guilt  of  originality,  in 
the  opinions  wiiich  he  ])romulgates  upon  the 
causes  of  spinal  curvature,  which,  in  mercy 
to  your  printer,  I  advise  your  readers  to 
seek  for  in  The  Lancet,  No.  197,  p.  809. 
I  shall,  however,  quote  one  passage  from  it 
in  this  place,  because  it  demands  a  very 
strong  observation.  "  This  elasticity,  how- 
ever, is  lost  by  constant  pressure  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  muscles  on  the  favoured  side  of 
the   spine  will  have  much  to  do  in  prevent- 
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ing  the  tortuosity ;  and,  therefore,  being 
kept  vigorously  on  the  stretch,  will  preserve 
their  integrity,  or,  perhaps,  increase  in 
power  ;  while  those  which  are  opposed  to 
tliem,  as  having  nothing  to  do,  will  soou  be- 
come almost  entirely  useless  ;  the  ligaments 
which  are  stretched  will  resist,  and  ulti- 
mately elongate  ;  while  those  which,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  spine,  are  relaxed,  will, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  weak  ;  the  muscles 
and  ligaments  on  the  convexity  of  a  contorted 
spiny  must  needs  be  vigorous,  having  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  gravity  which  is 
thrown  on  the  opposite  side,  by  the  thin- 
ning of  the  cartilages,  and  perhaps  of  the 
vertebras  ;  and  a  counter  curve  only  adds  to 
the  mischief,  by  the  additional  weight  whicli 
it  throws  on  the  weaker  side,  and  the 
greater  necessity  for  resistance,  therefore, 
which  it  imposes  on  the  muscles  of  the 
stronger;  but  this  inequalitvi  of  muscular  force 
is  the  EFFECT,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  curva- 
tion." 

I  once  thought  of  minutely  dissecting 
tliis  long  passage  of  Dr.  Harrison's  book,  if 
it  was  written  by  him,  but  the  contradictions 
it  contains  are  so  many,  and  its  absurdities 
so  great,  tliat  the  undertaking  would  be  a 
a  melancholy  waste  of  time  ;  for  that  reason 
I  shall  only  observe  upon  the  passage 
wliich  is  now  quoted,  that  it  proves  the 
writer  has  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  elFect  of  muscular  action,  or 
muscular  motion,  nor  does  he  comprehend 
tlie  manner  in  which  it  operates  ;  as,  in  the 
only  time  that  he  mentions  it  directly,  it  is 
certain  that  he  substitutes  the  efl'ect  for  the 
cause,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hunter,  whose  opinion  weighs  more 
with  me  than  the  opinions  of  all  the  writers 
on  surgery,  or  the  opinions  of  all  the  men 
that  I  have  known  in  the  piactice  of  surgery, 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "  that  the  power 
which  we  call  nature,  when  in  pursuit  of 
her  own  objects,  follows  the  most  direct 
course  that  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
the  object  she  has  in  view  ;  and,  when 
forced  to  deviate  from  that  course,  she  still 
adhered  to  it  as  closely  as  possible,  and  re- 
turned to  it  as  soon  as  she  could."  With  this 
beautiful  axiom  for  a  guide,  we  may  under- 
stand many  effects  in  the  animal  economy, 
which  must  ever  be  unintelligible  without 
it.  In  tlie  course  of  a  long  practice,  I  have 
never  discovered  more  than  two  causes  for 
spinal  curvature  ;  one  where  it  was  con- 
nected with  organic  disease,  generally  in 
the  bones,  but  sometimes  in  other  parts  ; 
the  other,  when  it  was  connected  with,  and, 
in  general,  caused  by  a  deranged  state  of 
the  natural  muscular  action. 

When  organic  disease  only  existed  in  a 
case,  I  relinquished  that  case  at  once  to 
those  whose  ]!rovince  it  was  to  take  care  of 
it  J  when  derangement  in  muscular  action 


was  the  producing  cause,  I  attended  to  it 
myself ;  but  when  both  the  causes  were  in 
action  in  the  same  patient,  it  was  evident 
tliat  practitioners  of  both  classes  should 
attend  to  it,  each,  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  rendered  necessary.  As 
I  always  acted  in  this  manner,  I  have  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  seeing  cases,  in 
the  treatment  of  which  I  had  little  or  no 
concern,  as  well  as  others,  which  were 
entirely  in  my  own  hands  ;  by  much  of  this 
kind  of  experience,  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
liypothetically,  a  case,  for  suke  of  explana- 
tion, which  1  have  very  often  seen  in  real 
life  ;  and  even  varieties  of  the  same  species 
of  cure,  under  a  great  number  of  very  differ- 
ent circumstances. 

"  Of  the  Spine. 
"  The  spine  is  so  named  from  certain  pro- 
jecting points  of  each  bone,  which,  standing 
outwards  in  the  back,  form  a  continued 
ridge  ;  and  the  appearance  of  continuity  is 
so  complete,  that  the  whole  ridge  is  named 
spine,  which,  in  common  language,  is  spoken 
of  as  a  single  bone.  This  long  line  consists 
of  twenty  four  distinct  bones  called  verte- 
brre,  from  the  Latin,  vertere,  to  turn.  They 
conduct  the  spinal  marrow,  secure  from 
harm,  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  and 
support  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk, 
head,  and  arms  ;  they  perform,  at  certain 
points,  the  chief  turnings  and  bendings  of 
the  body,  and  do  not  suli'er  under  the  longest 
fatigue,  or  the  greatest  weight  that  the 
limbs  can  bear.  Hardly  any  thing  can  be 
more  beautiful  or  surprising  than  this  mecha- 
nism of  the  spine,  where  nature  has  esta- 
blished the  most  opposite  and  inconsistent 
functions  in  one  set  of  bones  ;  for  these 
bones  are  so  free  in  motion  as  to  turn  con- 
tinually, yet  so  strong  as  to  support  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  ;  and  so  flexible 
as  to  turn  quickly  in  all  directions,  yet  so 
steady  within,  as  to  contain  and  defend  the 
most  material,  and  the  most  delicate  part  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  vertebrre  are 
arranged  according  to  the  neck,  back,  and 
loins,  and  the  number  of  these  pieces  cor- 
responds with  the  length  of  these  divisions. 
The  vertebras  of  the  loins  are  five  in  num- 
ber, very  large  and  strong,  and  bearing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body.  'J'heir  processes 
stand  out  very  wide  and  free,  not  entangled 
with  each  other,  and  performing  the  chief 
motions  of  the  trunk.  The  vertebne  of  the 
back  are  twelve  in  number  ;  they  also  are 
big  and  stronger,  yet  smaller  than  those  of 
the  loins  ;  their  processes  are  laid  over 
each  other,  and  performing  the  chief  mo- 
tions of  tlie  trunk,  each  bone  is  locked  in 
with  the  next,  and  embarrassed  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  ribs  ;  this  is,  therefore, 
the  steadiest  jiart  of  the  spine,  a  very 
limited  motion  only  is  allowed.    The  verte- 
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bras  of  the  neck  are  seven  in  number  ;  tliey 
are  more  simple,  and  like  rings  ;  their  pro- 
cesses hardly  project,  they  are  very  loose 
and  free,  and  their  motions  are  tlie  widest 
and  easiest  of  all  the  spine.  The  seven  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  tvcelve  of  the  back,  and 
five  of  the  loins,  make  twenty-four  in  the 
Tvliole,  whicli  is  the  regular  proportion  of 
the  spine ;  but  the  number  is  sometimes 
changed,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
body  ;  for  where  the  loins  are  long,  there 
are  six  vertebra;  of  the  loins,  and  but  eleven 
in  the  back  ;  or  the  number  of  pieces  in  the 
back  is  sometimes  increased  to  thirteen  ;  or 
the  neck,  according-  as  it  is  long  or  short, 
sometimes  has  eight  pieces,  and  sometimes 
only  six. 

"  Of  the  Intervertebral  Substatice. 

"  The  intervertebral  substance  is  that 
which  is  interposed  betwixt  the  bodies  of  two 
adjoining  vertebrae,  and  which  is  (at  least  in 
the  loins)  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  the 
back  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  to  which 
it  belongs  ;  we  give  it  this  undefined  name, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  sys- 
tem to  which  it  is  entirely  similar ;  for  it  is 
not  ligament,  nor  is  it  cartilage,  but  it  is 
commonly  defined  to  be  something  of  an 
intermediate  nature  ;  it  is  a  soft  and  pliant 
substance,  which  is  curiously  folded  and 
returned  upon  itself,  like  a  rolled  bandage 
with  folds,  gradually  softer  towards  tlie 
centre,  and  with  the  rolled  edges,  as  if  cut 
obliquely  into  a  sort  of  convex.  The  cut 
edges  are  tlius  turned  towards  the  surface 
of  the  vertebrtD,  to  which  each  interverte- 
bral substance  belongs  ;  it  adheres  to  the 
face  of  each  vertebra?.,  and  it  is  confined  by 
a  strong  ligament  all  round  ;  and  this  sub- 
stance, though  it  still  keeps  its  hold  on  each 
of  the  two  vertebra?  to  which  it  belongs, 
though  it  permits  no  true  motion  of  one 
bone  on  another,  but  only  a  twisting  of  its 
substance,  yields,  nevertheless,  to  which- 
ever side  we  incline,  and  it  returns,  in  a 
moment,  to  its  place,  by  a  very  powerful 
resilition.  This  perfect  elasticity  is  the 
chief  character  and  virtue  of  this  interver- 
tebral substance,  whose  properties,  indeed, 
are  best  explained  by  its  uses,  for,  in  the 
bendings  of  the  body,  it  yields  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  and  rises  on  the  mo- 
ment that  the  weight,  or  the  force,  of  the 
muscles  is  removed.  In  leaping,  in  shocks, 
or  in  falls,  its  elasticity  prevents  any  harm 
to  the  spine,  while  other  less  important 
joints  are  luxated  or  destroyed.  During 
the  day,  it  is  continually  yielding  under 
pressure,  for  we  are  an  inch  taller  in  the 
morning  than  at  night ;  we  are  sliorter  in 
old  age  than  in  youth,  and  the  a:',ed  spine  is 
bended  forward  by  the  yielding  of  this  part. 
These  facts  were  first  observed  by  a  sort  of 


chance,  and  have   since  been  ascertained 
with  particular  care. 

"  Since  pressure,  in  length  of  years,  short- 
ens the  fore-part  of  the  column  of  the  spine, 
and  makes  the  body  stoop,  any  undue  in- 
clination to  either  side  will  cause  distor- 
tion ;  the  substance  yields  on  one  side  and 
rises  on  the  other,  and,  at  last,  the  samo 
change  happens  in  the  bones  also  ;  and  the 
distortion  is  fixed,  and  not  to  be  changed. 
This  is  peculiarly  apt  to  happen  with  chil- 
dren whose  bones  are  growing,  and  whose 
gristles  and  intervertebral  substances  are 
peculiarly  soft,  so  that  a  tumour  on  the 
head  or  jaw,  which  makes  a  boy  carry  his 
head  on  one  side,  or  constantly  stooping, 
such  as  is  used  by  a  girl  in  working  at  the 
tambour,  or  the  carrying  a  weakly  child 
always  ou  one  arm,  by  a  negligent  or  awk- 
ward nurse,  will  cause,  in  time,  a  fixed  in- 
curable distortion. 

"  Ofthi  Ligaments, 

"  The  periosteum  is  merely  a  condensation 
of  the  common  cellular  substance,  formed  in 
successive  layers,  and  the  tendons  are  of  the 
substance  of  the  periosteum  ;  they  mix  with 
the  periosteum,  and  are  implanted  into  it. 
In  dissecting  a  child,  we  tear  up  the  perios- 
teum along  with  the  tendons,  and  without 
hurting  the  bone ;  but,  in  process  of  time, 
the  periosteum,  and,  consequently,  the  ten- 
dons, are  inseparably  fixed  to  the  bones. 
The  periosteum,  tendons,  fascia,  and  bursas 
mucosa?,  are  all  of  one  substance,  and  of 
one  common  nature  ;  they  are  various  modi- 
fications of  that  dead  matter  which,  having 
but  little  vascularity  and  no  feeling,  and 
hardly  any  disposition  to  disease,  is  the 
fittest  for  its  office,  and  bears  the  roughest 
usage  in  our  experiments,  and  the  most 
violent  shocks  in  the  motions  of  the  body, 
without  any  signs  of  feeling,  and  without 
falling  into  disease.  These  tendons  must 
be  bound  firmly  down,  for  if  they  were  to 
rise  from  the  bones,  during  the  actions  of 
the  muscles  to  which  they  belong,  the  effect 
of  contraction  would  be  lost,  and  they  would 
disorder  the  joint,  starting  out  in  a  straight 
line  from  bone  to  bone,  like  a  bow-string 
over  the  arch  of  a  bow.  The  same  inani- 
mate substance  still  performs  this  office 
also,  for  the  tendons  of  one  muscle  often 
split  to  form  a  ring,  or  sheath,  for  the  next ; 
or,  their  tendons,  after  taking  hold  of  the 
bone,  spread  their  expansion  out  over  all 
tlie  bone,  so  as  to  form  an  entire  sheath  for 
the  finger  and  toe  ;  or  there  is  a  wide  groove 
in  the  bone  which  receives  the  tendons, 
and  it  is  lined  with  a  cartilage,  and  with  a 
lubricated  membrane  ;  the  membrane  comes 
off  from  the  lips  of  the  groove,  or  from  cor- 
ners or  edges  of  the  bene,  passes  over  the 
tendons,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  ;  or  often  it 
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forms  a  longer  slieatli,  as  in  the  fingers,  or 
wliere  the  peroncii  muscles  pass  behind  the 
ancle  ;  and  thus  the  vagina,  or  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  are  connected  with  the  ten- 
dons, periosteum,  and  other  raodilications 
of  tlie  common  cellular  membrane. 

*'  The  periosteum,  Avliich  has  run  along 
one  bone,  leaves  it  at  the  head,  and,  forming 
a  bag  for  the  joiut,  goes  onward  to  the  next 
bone.  Thus  the  periosteum  of  all  the  bones 
is  one  continued  membrane,  passing  from 
point  to  point;  each  bone  is  tied  to  the 
next  by  its  own  periosteum,  and  this  mem- 
brane, betwixt  the  end  of  one  bone  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  is  so  thickened  into 
a  strong  and  hard  bag  as  to  form  the  cap- 
sule of  the  joint  ;  and  the  periosteum  is 
assisted  in  performing  this  office  by  the 
tendons,  fascia,  bursas,  and  all  that  confu- 
sion of  cellular  substance  which  surrounds 
the  joint.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  then 
a  firm  and  thick  bag,  which,  like  a  liga- 
ment, binds  the  bones  together,  keeps  their 
heads  and  processes  in  their  right  places, 
contains  that  glairy  liquor  with  which  the 
lieads  of  moving  bones  are  bedewed,  and 
prevents  the  adjacent  parts  from  falling 
inwards,  or  being  catched  between  the 
bones  in  the  bendings  of  the  joints.  The 
capsule  of  every  joint  proceeds  from  the 
periosteum,  and  is  strengthened  by  the 
tendons  ;  it  is  formed  like  these  parts,  out 
of  the  cellular  membrane  ;  and  when  a  bone 
is  broken,  or  its  periosteum  destroyed  by 
any  accident  or  disease — when  a  tendon 
snaps  across — when  a  joint  is  luxated,  and 
the  capsule  torn,  the  injury  is  soon  repaired 
by  a  thickening  of  the  cellular  substance 
round  the  breach  :  and  wherever  a  boue, 
being  luxated,  is  left  unreduced,  a  new 
socket,  new  periosteum,  new  ligaments,  and 
new  bursifi,  are  formed  out  of  tiie  common 
cellular  substance  ;  and  though  the  tendons 
may  have  been  torn  away  from  the  head  of 
the  bone,  they  are  fixed  again,  taking  a 
new  hold  upon  the  boue. 

"  There  are  other  ligaments  of  a  joint 
which  prevent  its  luxation,  guarding  it  at 
its  sides,  or  round  all  its  circle,  according 
to  its  degree  of  motion  ;  and  those  liga- 
ments are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  fiist, 
or  bursal  ligaments  arise,  like  them,  from 
the  periosteum  chiefly,  or,  indeed,  are  truly 
but  a  thickening  of  tlie  bursal  ligaments  at 
certain  points. 

"  The  universal  connection  of  these  parts 
is  now  sufficiently  explained,  since  we  have 
followed  the  several  forms  of  cellular  sub- 
stance ;  1st.  Clothing  the  bones  with  a 
thick  membrane,  which,  thougli  insensible, 
and  almost  inanimate,  in  its  own  nature, 
conveys  blood  vessels,  the  means  of  life, 
to  the  bones,  and  is  named  periosteum  ; 
2dly.  The  same  periosteum,  thickened  and 
streugihened  by  the  adhesion  of  surround- 


ing parts,  so  as  to  form  the  capsules  of  the 
joints;  3d.  The  tendon,  also,  continued 
I'rom  the  periosteum,  and  not  growing  from 
the  muscle,  but  merely  joined  to  it  ;  4th. 
Vv'e  see  that  smaller  tendon,  expanded  into 
a  thinner  tendinous  sheet,  as  in  the  brawn 
of  the  leg,  where  the  ham-strings  (where 
expansions  strengthen  the  knee  joint)  go 
down  over  the  muscles  of  the  leg  ;  5th.  We 
see  the  perpendicular  partitions  of  this 
fascia  going  down  among  the  muscles,  and 
dividing  them  from  each  other  ;  and  the  cel- 
lular substance,  which  lies  under  the  fascia, 
and  immediately  surrounds  the  muscle,  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  fascia  itself;  6th.  And  as  for  the 
bursas,  we  see  that  the}'  are  formed  where- 
evei  a  tendon  rubs  over  a  bone  ;  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bursae  is  formed  by  the  ten- 
don which  rubs  over  the  bone  ;  the  lower 
surface  of  the  same  bursa  is  formed  by  the 
periosteum  of  the  bone  which  it  defends  ; 
the  sides  are  formed  by  the  common  cellu- 
lar substance.  Its  cavity  appears  to  be 
merely  an  enlarged  cell ;  and  the  bursie 
mucosa;  and  capsular  ligaments,  are  plainly 
of  one  and  the  same  nature  ;  their  liquors 
are  the  same,  they  often  open  into  one  an- 
other naturally,  or  if  not  naturally,  at  least 
it  is  no  disease,  since  no  bad  effects  ensue.'' 

This  very  luminous  description  of  the 
spine,  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  the 
ligaments,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  by  John 
Bell,  will  enable  us  to  show  how  ill  the  au- 
thor, who  has  been  quoted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  was  qualified  to  give  a 
just  idea  of  the  pathology  of  spinal  curva- 
ture. Ambrose  Pare,  Heister,  and  Munro, 
lived  in  limes  when  it  was  very  easy  to 
make  great  men.  It  was  only  necessary  for 
some  one  who  had  confidence  and  plausi- 
bility, to  say  something  that  he  imagined, 
and  to  assert,  dogmatically,  that  what  he 
imagined  loas  true;  if  he  did  this  with  suf- 
ficient firmness,  followers  flocked  into  his 
rear,  and  he  continued  a  great  man,  till 
some  one,  who  possessed  more  confidence, 
pushed  him  aside,  and  took  possession  of 
his  place. 

It  was  to  the  operation  of  such  causes, 
that  the  opinions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned once  became  articles  of  faith  ;  but 
the  experimental  philosophy  of  modern 
times  depressed  those  opinions  nearly  into 
oblivion,  and  substituted  matters  of  fact, 
which  they  had  proved  by  correct  and  dili- 
gent investigation  to  be  true.  This  being 
the  case,  Dr.  Harrison  showed  bad  taste  and 
little  judgment,  when  he  determined  to 
make  up  his  book  by  collecting  the  opinions 
of  otiiers,  and  brushed  the  dust  from  the 
obsolete  opinions  which  lie  has  again 
brought  into  notice,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing his  cause  by  the  assistance  of  his  more 
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able  cotemporaries,  as  Hunter  and  Bell  may 
justly  be  called. 

As  I,  too,  bave  been  contented  to  read, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge, 
whicb  I  might  not  otherwise  have  obtained, 
I  venture  to  say,  tliut  what  1  liave  quoted 
from  Bell's  description  of  tlie  spine,  incon- 
testibly  proves,  that  the  vertebras  will  never 
slip  or  slide  from  their  proper  positions 
in  the  column,  even  if  the  ligaments  should 
be  so  very  accommodating  as  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  ;  that  the  intervertebral 
substances  being  much  softer  than  the  bones, 
it  is  quite  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  that  it  should  swell,  so 
as  to  press  the  hard  bones  out  of  their  na- 
tural shapes,  and  cause  curvature  of  the 
spine  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  the  ligaments  should  undergo  such 
changes  as  will  allow  the  spinal  bones  to 
slide  out  of  their  proper  positions  in  the 
column.  If  I  have  not  greatly  mistaken  bis 
meaning,  these  bave  all  been  mentioned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  being  Dr.  Harri- 
son's opinions  of  the  causes  of  spinal  cur- 
vature, where  there  is  no  organic  disease  ; 
to  all  these  errors,  he  has  added  the  very 
capital  one  of  saying,  in  direct  terms,  that 
of  all  these  peculiarities,  "  the  inequalitii  of 
muscular  jorce  is  the  effect,  and  not  the 
CAUSE."  Upon  this  point  1  stand  at  issue 
■with  Dr.  Harrisou,  and  will  go  to  trial, 
although  the  very  eminent  counsellor,  Mv. 
Campbell,  told  a  jury  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  that  Dr.  Harrison  bad  written  a  book 
of  very  high  authorit}^  upon  the  subject. 

All  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  the 
subject,  and  those  who  are  not,  may  learn, 
by  attentively  considering  what  has  been 
quoted  from  John  Bell,  that  the  human  body 
is  composed  of  bones,  ligaments,  interver- 
tebral substance,  muscles,  &c.,  whicb  are  so 
distinct  from  eacli  other,  that  the  surgeon, 
when  be  pleases,  can  very  completely  se- 
parate them  from  each  other;  but  they  are 
so  joined  together,  that  unless  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  some  force,  all  the  parts  that  are  in 
juxtaposition  in  any  member  or  part,  fol- 
low the  same  course  in  every  action  in  which 
that  part  or  member  is  employed ;  their  ac- 
tion is  natural  wliile  their  arrangement  is 
perfect ;  but  any  derangement  in  one  part 
draws  all  the  others  into  similar  derange- 
ments, according  to  the  proportions  which 
those  parts  bear  to  each  other.  Some  at- 
tention to  this  simple  t''act  will,  perhaps, 
enable  us  to  understand  the  cause  of  those 
spinal  curvatures  that  are  not  connected 
with  organic  disease.  If  we  succeed  in 
doing  this,  we  shall  make  some  important 
advances  towards  preventing  or  removing 
those  defects  which  are  now  so  prevalent 
and  so  distressing. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  child,  of  any  age 
you  please,    either   very  young,   or  more 


nearly  advancing  towards  puberty,  passes 
into  a  state  of  general  ill  health,  shows 
marks  of  debility  ;  she  is  unable  to  take 
exercise  as  she  lias  been  accustomed  to  do  ; 
she  seeks  to  obtain  temporary  ease  by  taking 
to  the  sofa,  or  by  indulging  in  some  pecu- 
liar habits  which  produce  inequalities  in 
her  figure,  most  commonly  in  the  spine,  the 
thorax,  or  the  shoulders  ;  this  may  be  called 
the  first  class  of  theso  unfortunate  defects, 
if  the  parents  of  a  girl  who  is  thus  circum- 
stanced, either  have  themselves,  or  are  in- 
oculated by  others  with  an  unfortunate  opi- 
nion that  this  is  a  mere  trifle  which  may  be 
easily  removed,  they  are  very  prone  to  adopt 
peculiar  articles  of  dress,  which  it  is  thought 
will  produce  that  effect ;  or,  if  they  labour 
under  a  greater  degree  of  anxiety,  they  are 
prone  to  resort  to  the  shape-menders  and 
manufacturers  of  trumpery,  that  has  been 
too  much  employed  for  such  purposes  ;  and, 
by  the  practices  of  such  people,  the  per- 
sons of  these  unfortunate  children  are  Ivvist- 
ed  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  that  they  would 
never  have  assumed  in  the  natural  progress 
of  their  defects.  A  desire  to  temporise, 
which  is  but  too  common,  frequently  leads 
to  the  adoption  of  one  insufficient  remedy 
after  another,  till  the  distortion,  the  ill 
health,  and  other  evils,  either  destroy  life, 
or  render  existence  miserable.  When,  at 
any  time,  a  more  rational  and  efficient  mode 
of  treatment  is  adopted,  the  evils  that  bave 
been  mentioned  are  stopped,  in  proportion 
as  the  proper  remedies  aie  applied  early, 
aud  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  allow. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  that  is 
made  in  producing  these  malformations  is 
caused  entirely  by  a  deranged  state  of  mus- 
cular action.  In  healthy  muscular  action, 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite 
to  each  other;  but,  in  these  cases,  action 
and  reaction  are  unequal  and  opposite  to  each 
other.  A  child,  from  whatever  cause,  is  un- 
able to  do  what  she  ought;  she  seats  her- 
self awkwardly  in  some  position  which 
favours  the  action  to  which  she  has  accus- 
tomed herself;  she  does  not,  and  perhaps 
says  she  cannot,  sit  upright,  or  in  any  otlier 
situation  that  will  bring  the  antagonist  mus- 
cles, which  should  be  equally  employed, 
into  opposite  actions.  Those  which  act  the 
least  are  retracted,  diminished  in  size,  use- 
less, and  finally  become  rigidly  fixed  ;  and 
the  side  (I  sujipose  we  are  contemplating 
the  spine  or  the  ribs)  on  which  they  lie 
becomes  smaller  than  the  other,  according 
to  the  language  that  is  commonh'  used.  On 
the  larger  side  the  muscles  are  stretched, 
but,  as  the  opposing  muscles  do  nothing 
but  contract,  the  muscles  on  the  largest  side 
never  contract  at  all  ;  they  only  extend  by 
the  contractile  action  of  their  opponents  ;  so 
that  each  of  these  two  sets  of  muscles  has 
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but  one  action  ;  and,  of  course,  tlie  action  of 
the  body,  which  should  consist  of  action 
and  reaction,  equal  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  is  lost,  till  the  natural  state  of  the 
body  is  restored. 

It  is  remarkable  that  wlien  a  person  is 
so  distorted  the  spine  is  curved  laterally, 
with  the  ribs  on  one  side  projecting  and 
bending  backwards,  so  as  to  make  that 
side  of  the  thorax  appear  to  be  larger  than 
the  other  ;  the  arm  on  that  side  is  capable 
of  a  much  more  powerful  action,  and  will 
take  a  more  extensive  range  in  acting,  than 
that  which  is  the  smallest;  on  the  contrary, 
upon  the  side  which  is  smallest  and  hollow, 
the  scapula  passes  into  the  hollow,  (in  some 
cases,  I  have  seen  the  lower  part  of  the 
scapula  projecting  less  than  tlie  ilium,)  the 
sternum  and  ribs  projecting  forwards,  so  as 
to  appear  much  larger  than  those  do  which 
are  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  and  on 
this  side  the  shoulder  will  be  forwarder, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  lower  tlian  the 
shoulder  on  the  opposite  side.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiarity  is,  that  the  largest 
arm  is  likewise  the  strongest;  the  sufferer 
will  always  use  that  arm  more  freely,  and 
more  willingly  than  the  other,  therefore 
this  peculiarity  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
increase  tlie  distortion,  which  it  most  com- 
monly does,  as  the  patient  advances  in  life. 
This  derangement  of  muscular  action  maj', 
and  often  does  produce,  much  distortion, 
before  any  other  parts  are  affected  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  at  some  time,  as  the  bones 
project,  they  will  stretch  the  ligaments, 
and  force  them  to  pass  outwards  before 
them  ;  the  intervertebral  substance,  like- 
wise, will  yield  to  pressure,  between  two  or 
more  bones,  when  it  is  S([ueezed  between 
them,  and  it  will  grow  to  fill  up  spaces  that 
Jiave  been  formed  by  the  separation  of  bones 
from  each  other,  by  whatever  means  that 
separation  has  been  produced. !  These  alter- 
ations follow  each  other,  as  effect  follows 
cause,  and  proceed  in  tliis  order,  although 
the  time  in  which  they  are  produced  varies 
in  different  cases,  till  the  very  worst  cases  of 
distortion  are  j)roduced  in  the  end.  This, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  the  notions 
of  Dr.  Harrison,  who  says,  "  The  liga- 
ments  give  way,  and  allow  the  vertebra;  to  slide 
from  their  proper  positions  in  the  column."  As 
the  production  of  any  effect  necessarily 
implies  the  pre-existence  of  some  cause, 
we  may  ask,  what  cause  could  occasion  the 
ligaments  to  stretch  so  much,  as  to  allow 
the  bones  to  slip  out  of  their  places  1  This 
notion  indicates,  that  those  who  entertain  it 
liave  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  structure, 
uses,  and  effects,  which  the  different  parts  of 
a  living  body  have  upon  each  other.  If  the 
opinion  that  I  formed  be  correct,  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  deviations  from  tlie  na- 
tural figure  are  formed  and  carried  to  any 


extent,  is  quite  intelligible  :  ill  health,  im- 
proper exercises,  or  other  bad  liabits,  cause 
irregularities  in  the  action  of  those  muscles 
which  ought  to  support  the  body  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state  ;  some  of  tliese  muscles 
cease  to  act,  others  act  but  imperfectly; 
the  irregularity,  inability  to  act,  and  ill 
healtli  increases,  till  the  body  acquires  so 
much  deformity,  as  renders  it  an  object  of 
serious  attention.  If  proper  means  are  used 
to  remedy^  the  defect,  the  figure  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  natural  state  ;  if  improper 
means  are  used,  the  consequences  will  be 
very  different. 

Persons  who  are  in  this  state,  are  to  be 
found  in  two  very  different  situations  ;  first, 
the  distortion  appears  and  proceeds  slowly, 
becomes  rigidly  fixed,  but,  notwithstanding, 
it  proceeds,  increasing  both  in  degree  of 
deformity  and  of  rigidity  ;  the  other  is  much 
quicker  in  its  progress,  the  jiatient  sinks 
rapidly,  but  so  much  laxity  remains,  both 
in  the  ligaments  and  muscles,  that  I  have 
sometimes  found,  by  placing  one  hand  un- 
der the  chin,  and  the  other  under  the  occi- 
put of  a  patient  who  was  in  this  situation, 
I  could  raise  the  head  one  or  two  inches,  and 
sometimes  more,  before  the  spine  was  ex- 
tended so  much  at  it  would  bear  ;  upon  re- 
moving my  hands,  the  body  would  fall  back 
into  the  same  situation  in  which  it  was  be- 
fore the  attempt  was  made. 

In  my  nest  I  will  explain  the  process 
that  I  have  invented,  and  use  to  cuie  these 
distortions. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

T.  SnELDUAKE. 

No.  73,  Great  Titchfield  Street, 
Portland  Place. 


Medico- Cliinirgical  Transactions.     Vol.  XIV. 
Part  1  and  2.   Longman  and  Co.  18:22. 

From  the  "  pressure  of  valuable  matter," 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  deemed  it  expedient  to 
publish  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
Fourteenth  Volume  of  the  Transactions  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  late  session,  instead  of 
separately,  in  JMarch  and  October,  as  origi- 
nally intended. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence's observations  en  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  erysipelas.  Of  this  gentle- 
man's opinion  and  practice  on  the  disease 
in  question,  the  profession  Lave  been  made 
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fully  acquainted  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, by  the  report  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  speech 
at  the  Society,  the  discussions  thereon, 
and  by  the  interesting  correspondence  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Still,  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  bad  further  time  to  deliberate 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  evidently  used 
the  powers  of  liis  great  mind  in  con- 
centrating his  various  arguments  into  one 
focus,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  his  valuable  paper  in  our  next 
Number. 

Cases  of  Tumours  in  the  Abdomen,  arising  from 
Organic  Disease  of  the  Stomach ;  with  Re- 
marks.   By  Edward  J.  Seymour,  M.D. 

Several  cases  have  fallen  under  Dr.  Sey- 
mour's observation,  in  which  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  of  considerable  size,  were  found 
to  arise  from  organic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
The  first  case  which  is  related  occurred  in 
St.  George's  Hospital,  and  the  extent  of 
disease  was  very  remarkable. 

"  Ann  Row,  set.  39,  unmarried,  a  cook, 
admitted  July  1] ,  1827.  Has  been  subject 
to  occasional  pain  in  the  abdomen  for  seve- 
ral years  past.  About  Christmas  last  she 
was  attacked  with  vomiting  of  blood  and 
diarrhoea,  with  very  violent  pain  in  the 
belly.  About  two  months  ago  she  perceiv- 
ed a  tumour  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  left 
bypochondrium,  extending  to  the  umbili- 
cus. 

"  The  tumour,  which  is  hard,  unequal, 
and  very  tender  on  pressure,  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  epigastric  and  the  umbilical 
region,  extending  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  to  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion ;  at  this  latter  part  (an  inch  to  the 
right  of  the  navel)  it  is  more  elevated,  and 
there  is  a  strong  pulsation  communicated 
through  it.  She  vomits  occasionally  after 
taking  food,  but  not  always  ;  sometimes 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  She  describes 
what  she  vomits  to  be  bitter  and  sour. 
Bowels  very  much  relaxed,  tongue  clean 
and  moist  and  of  natural  colour ;  no  cata- 
menia  for  three  months ;  pulse  96,  very 
weak;  urine  scanty;  she  is  much  ema- 
ciated." 

The  patient  lingered  until  the  2oth,when 
she  sunk,  having  experienced  no  relief  from 
various  means  which  were  had  recourse  to. 


"  Sectiu  Cadaveris. 

"  The  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach 
was  healthy  ;  but  on  cutting  the  anterior 
surface  of  tlie  pyloric  portion  the  coats  were 
found  considerably  thickened,  and  on  the 
inner  surface  an  irregular  tumour  presented 
itself,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
circumference  of  the  stomach,  and  only 
leaving  the  anterior  part  free.  The  tumour 
began  about  the  situation  of  the  pylorus, 
and  its  greatest  length  was  about  five  inches, 
extending  towards  the  lel't  side.  It  pro- 
jected about  an  inch  into  the  interior  of  the 
stomach,  the  surface  being  very  uneven, 
several  round  masses  rising  upwards  from 
the  body  of  the  tumour.  The  surface  was, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  reddish  yellow  co- 
lour, some  parts  nearly  brown,  and  here  and 
there  complete  sloughs  had  been  formed. 
Tlie  surface  of  the  duodenum  and  of  the 
stomach  was  very  vascular  around  the  tu- 
mour. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  tumour  an  open- 
ing about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
with  a  sloughy  circular  margin,  led  back- 
wards into  a  cavity  containing  about  two 
ounces  of  fcetid  pus.  'I'he  whole  surface  of 
the  cavity  being  covered  with  a  brown 
sloughy  membrane  like  the  margin  of  the 
opening,  its  parietes  were  formed  by  adhe- 
sions between  the  stomach,  colon,  and 
duodenum  anteriorlj',  and  by  the  spine  be- 
hind. At  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the 
stomach  nearest  the  duodenum,  a  sloughy 
tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 
projected  from  the  general  mass  into  the 
abscess,  and  still  more  to  the  right  side 
anotlier  larger  tumour  was  perceptible,  both 
from  the  fiont  of  the  abdomen,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  diseased  mass  of  the  in- 
testines and  stomach,  having  the  duodenum, 
colon,  and  stomach,  adherent  to  the  anterior 
surface.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the 
whole  disease  which  had  not  yet  ulcerated, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  glands 
united  together  ;  it  was  soft  and  pulpy,  and 
of  a  light  colour,  like  the  usual  appearance 
of  fungus  hsmatodes.  The  remainder,  where 
ulcerated,  was  also  soft,  and  resembled  very 
much  the  usual  surface  of  a  tumour  com- 
posed of  fungus  hii-'matodes,  when  it  has 
ulcerated  through  the  common  integu- 
ments." 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  gentleman 
fifty-nine  years  of  age,  of  tolerably  good 
health.  Dr.  Seymour  was  consulted  in 
November,  1825  ;  the  patient  complaining 
of  pain  in  the  pubic  region,  especially  after 
micturition  ;  the  urine  high  coloured.  The 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  soda  and  opium,  effected  a  cure.    In 
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November,  1826,  the  patient  ivas  afiected 
with  pyrosis,  and,  in  the  following  Marcli, 
became  much  out  of  health.  At  this 
time,  (14th,)  upon  examining  the  ab- 
domen, 

•'  About  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  superior  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
left  ilium,  a  tumour  was  observed  of  the 
size  of  a  large  orange,  extremely  hard,  ex- 
tending over  about  half  an  inch  to  the  right 
side  of  che  umbilicus,  and  an  iuch  below  it. 
This  tumour  was  adherent  to  the  integu- 
ments, was  rather  moveable,  and  there  was 
considerable  tenderness  on  pressure.  Not- 
withstanding the  size  of  the  tumour,  its 
tenderness,  and  its  prominent  figure,  tlie 
patient,  until  the  examination,  was  totally 
ignorant  of  its  existence." 

From  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumour,  its 
hardness  and  irregularity,  and  from  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health.  Dr.  Seymour 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  disease 
was  of  a  malignant  nature.  Such,  also, 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nevinson.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  thought  that  the  great  in- 
testine on  the  left  side  adhered  to  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  that  the  inner  coat 
had  ulcerated,  and  that  a  tumour  had 
formed,  the  contents  of  which  were  "  gas, 
ill-conditioned  matter,  and  fajces."  Leeches 
and  evaporating  lotions  were  applied,  and, 
subsequently,  poultices  and  fomentations. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  an  opening  was 
made  with  a  lancet  a  little  above  the  um- 
bilicus, and  about  two  ounces  of  sanious 
foetid  pus  escaped  from  the  orifice.  Tem- 
porary relief  was  experienced  by  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  matter,  but  the  tumour  en- 
larged as  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  again  be- 
came filled.  Several  blisters  were  applied 
in  succession  over  the  tumour,  but  without 
any  advantage  :  it  appeared  to  be  inert,  pro- 
ducing no  pain  on  pressure,  or  during  the 
whole  process  of  digestion,  which  was  not 
ill-executed.  Mercurial  ointment  was  used 
for  three  weeks,  but  without  diminishing 
tlie  tumour,  and  friction  with  the  ointment 
of  hydriodate  of  potash,  was  equally  futile. 
After  becoming  gradually  debilitated,  the 


patient    expired    on    the 
without  pain. 


•id  of   October, 


Sectio  Cadaveris. 

"  The  body  was  opened  twenty-seven 
hours  after  death.  On  tlie  external  surface 
of  the  body,  several  spots  of  purpura  were 
perceived,  and  a  tumour  was  easily  felt 
tlirough  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  with 
an  opening  in  its  centre,  a  little  above  and 
to  tlie  left  side  of  the  umbilicus,  discharging 
some  dark  purulent  fluid.  The  cavity  of 
tlie  abdomen  contained  about  three  quarts 
of  water;  on  the  removal  of  which  the  tu- 
mour was  found  to  be  formed  by  the 
stomach  adhering  extensively  to  the  pa- 
rietes, to  which  the  transverse  part  of  the 
colon  and  the  omentum  were  also  joined. 
The  stomach  was  opened  on  the  posterior 
part,  and  the  cardiac  portion  and  duodenum 
were  found  to  be  quite  healthy,  the  pyloric 
half  alone  being  the  seat  of  disease.  It  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  a  thickening  of  the 
coats  of  this  part  of  the  stomach,  in  some 
parts  above  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  an 
irregular  tumour  growing  from  its  whole 
circumference,  of  the  nature  of  fungus  hae- 
raatodes.  The  v/hole  interior  surface  was 
ulcerated,  and  several  portions  of  the  tu- 
mour projected  into  the  cavit}'  of  the 
stomach.  The  tumour  was  soft,  and  highly 
vascular  in  the  inner  part,  and  gradually 
became  firmer  and  whiter  towards  the  peri- 
toneal surface,  whence  several  white  bands 
ran  in  an  irregular  manner  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  tumour.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  stomach  was  the  thickest,  particularly 
where  it  adhered  to  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  and  in  it  several  abscesses  were 
discovered,  one  of  the  largest  of  wliicli  was 
the  cavity  in  which  the  opening  on  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  abdomen  terminated.  The 
o-sophagus,  near  its  junction  with  the  sto- 
mach, contained  a  small  cj'st  of  fluid,  re- 
sembling an  hydatid  in  appearance,  and  of 
the  size  of  a  filbert.  The  liver  was  rather 
darker  than  usual,  but  otherwise  healthy, 
except  that,  in  the  left  lobe,  several  tuber- 
cles were  observed  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a 
white  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  soft 
cartilage.  All  the  other  viscera  appeared 
sound." 

"  Cask  3. — John  Rae,  ffit,  40,  applied  to 
be  admitted,  September  12tli,  1»27.  , About 
fifteen  weeks  ago,  being  in  robust  health,  lie 
fell  suddenly  on  his  back  from  a  Iieight,  and 
was  taken  up  insensible,  lie  soon  recover- 
ed bis  faculties,  and  did  not  appear  to  have 
.sustained  any  serious  injury.  A'^jut  twelve 
weeks  ago,  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in 
the  digestion  of  his  ibod.  'I'o  use  his  own 
expression,  '  his  victuals  did  not  appear  to 
digest  properly,  but  to  stop  for  three  or  four 
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hours  at  a  spot'  which  he  pointed  out,  and 
Tvhicli  corresponded  with  the  cardia  ;  tlie 
food  then  passed  onwards  without  being  re- 
jected by  vomiting-.  These  symptoms  were 
removed  by  some  pills,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  Pulse  iOO,  regular 
and  soft ;  tongue  foul.  He  has  had  no 
evacuation  from  his  bowels  since  last  Sun- 
day week,  with  the  exception  of  one  costive 
stool,  after  having  taken  castor  oil.  Order- 
ed castor  oil  every  four  hours. 

"  Ij.  Three  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
of  a  dark  muddy  colour,  but  presenting  no 
traces  of  blood.  Towards  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  left  hypochondrium  and  umbilicus, 
there  seems  to  be  some  induration  of  the 
stomach,  and  also  of  the  liver.  That  the 
tumour  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  is  render- 
ed probable  by  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance, the  rapid  emaciation,  and  general 
progress  of  symptoms.  Ordered  pills  of 
hemlock  and  calomel." 

On  the  14th,  the  solution  of  the  hy- 
driodale  of  potash  was  prescribed,  and  was 
continued  for  fourteen  days,  "  tcith,  at  least, 
no  disiidvanUige."  On  the  1st  of  October, 
diarrhoea  came  on,  and  the  man  died  on 
the  15th. 

"  Sectio  Ciidaveris. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  stomach  seemed 
healthy,  but  at  the  pylorus  a  tumour  was 
found,  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  aud  nearly 
globular  in  shape,  occupying  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  pyloric  extremity.  A 
small  part  projected  over,  and  was  attached 
to  the  duodenum,  but  most  of  the  tumour 
formed  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
stomach  in  the  situation  mentioned,  leav- 
ing the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
pylorus  free  from  disease,  and  not  even 
thickened.  The  tumour,  near  its  circum- 
ference, was  hard  and  white  in  texture, 
apparently  attached  only  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  but,  in  the 
inner  surface  of  the  diseased  mass,  the  coat 
liad  ulcerated,  and  a  sloughy  mass  was  ex- 
posed, having  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  which 
communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach, with  irregular  projections  of  a  dark 
hrovi-n  or  blackish  colour.  The  arch  of  the 
colon  adhered  slightly  to  the  tumour,  but 
was  unatfected  by  the  disease.  A  portion 
of  the  oesopiiagus,  which  was  cut  off  with 
the  stomach,  and  which  was  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  lengtli,  was  very  much  thick- 
ened and  hardened  in  its  muscular  texture, 
the  mucous  coat  being  still  healthy,  and 
the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  was  also 
free  from  disease,  where  it  joined  the 
oesophagus. 

"  The  liver  had  a  large  quantity  of  soft 


white  tubercles,  with  yellow  portions  inter- 
mixed, and,  in  some  parts,  more  vascular 
than  usual.  Where  they  were  distinct  their 
diameter  was  one  or  two  inches,  and  more 
vascular  in  the  centre  ;  but  many  of  these 
had  coalesced,  so  as,  in  some  parts,  to  lose 
the  tubercular  appearance.  They  were  soft 
and  easily  broken  down,  and  could  readily 
be  detaclied  from  the  rest  of  the  liver, 
which  was  quite  healthy  in  appearance  ; 
and  the  whole  liver  being  enlarged,  the 
actual  (juantity  of  healthy  structure  was  not 
much  less  than  usual. 

"  The  transverse  branches  of  the  vena 
portfB  seemed  quite  choked  with  a  similar 
diseased  structure,  which  adhered  to  the 
inner  coat,  and  extended  into  many  of  the 
smaller  branches  :  so  that  if  a  portion  of 
tumour  was  torn,  the  vessels  filled  with 
the  new  structure  could  be  separated  from 
the  actual  tubercles,  and  were  seen  extend- 
ing like  cords  into  the  healthy  structure  of 
the  liver,  although,  in  a  section,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  cut  surface  cf  the 
tumour  in  the  vessels,  from  the  tumour 
which  was  external  to  their  coats.  It  was 
difficult  to  see  any  channel  by  which  the 
blood  could  have  passed,  so  completely 
were  the  branches  of  the  vena  portje  ob- 
structed; yet,  in  the  healthy  part  of  the 
liver,  the  vessels  were  seen  to  be  still  per- 
vious." 

In  the  last  two  cases,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  tubercles  were  found  in  the  liver.  Dr. 
Seymour  is  of  opinion,  that  the  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  liver  was  of  the 
same  kind — "  the  result  of  the  same  action 
of  vessels  in  different  structures."  He  is 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  disease  is  not 
referrible  to  inflammation,  inasmuch  as  its 
termination  is  altogether  dissimilar.  In  se- 
veral cases  he  has  found  the  pain  and 
vomiting  attendant  upon  these  diseases 
effectually  relieved  by  prussic  acid. 

Observations  upon  Depositions  of  Pus  and  Lymph, 
occurring  in  the  Liings  and  other  Viscera, 
after  Injuries  of  different  parts  of  the  Body. 
By  Thomas  Rose,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Surgeon 
to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

There  has  long  been  a  vague  opinion 
amongst  surgeons,  that  abscesses  occa- 
sionally form  in  the  thoracic  or  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  of 
the  head.    In  this  country,  however,  the 
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doctrine  has  beeu  little  insisted  on  ;  and, 
indeed,  we  lind,  that  our  principal  writers 
on  injuries  of  the  head  have  been  entirely 
silent  upon  the  subject,  regarding,  we  pre- 
sume, the  occasional  collections  of  matter 
alluded  to,  as  accidental  occurrences ;  but, 
if  we  may  credit  the  writings  of  continen- 
tal surgeons,  especially  Dessault,  thoracic 
and  abdominal  abscesses  are  clearly  the  re- 
sults of  cerebral  injuries. 

It  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Rose  to  show, 
that  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  and  other  vis- 
cera, equally  follow  wounds  of  other  parts 
of  the  body  as  of  the  head.  He  says, 
that  he  has  seen  repeated  instances  of  the 
disease  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
lungs,  after  various  accidents,  and  he  has 
failed  in  discovering  any  predisposing  state 
of  constitution  in  the  patients  so  affected, 
many  of  whom  were  young  and  vigorous, 
and  treated  on  the  strict  antiphlogistic  plan. 
With  others,  (compound  fractures,  &c.,)  as 
soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  had 
subsided,  means  were  used  for  supporting 
the  strength,  but  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  formation  of  the  internal  abscess.  In 
all  the  cases  the  collection  of  matter  took 
place  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  fifth 
week  from  the  time  of  tlie  accident.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  are  thus  described: 

"  The  disease  consists,  apparently,  of 
depositions  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
affected  organ,  partly  of  a  white  or  yellow- 
ish-coloured lymjih,  and  partly  of  pus. 
These  depositions  vary  in  size  from  beyond 
the  bulk  of  the  largest  walnut  to  something 
less  than  a  common  pea.  Where  tlie  lympli 
is  most  abundant,  they  may  be  described  as 
a  soft  while  tubercle  of  irregular  shape,  not 
contained  in  a  cyst,  but  imbedded  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  part,  and  gradually 
blending  with  its  natural  structure.  When 
pressed,  some  pus  exudes  from  them. 
Where  the  pus  collects  in  greater  quantity, 
it  is  lodged  in  an  irregular  cavity,  probably 
in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  tubercles,  and 
the  walls  of  the  abscesses  are  formed  of 
flakes  of  lymph.  The  number  of  these  tu- 
bercles and  abscesses  vary  in  different  in- 
stances, there  being  sometimes  only  one  or 
two,  and  sometimes  the  whole  viscus  being 
filled  with  them.  In  the  lungs  they  are 
chiefly  formed  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 


pleura  pulmonalis,  and  there  is  often,  at  the 
same  time,  an  effusion  into  the  cavity  of 
that  membrane  of  a  sero-purulent  fluid 
mixed  with  lymph.  In  the  liver  and  spleen 
they  are  dispersed  throughout  the  sub- 
stance, sometimes  sliowiiig  themselves  in 
one  or  more  yellowish  patches,  not  elevated, 
on  the  convex  surface  of  the  great  lobe  of 
the  former  viscus,  and  at  other  times  lodged 
in  its  substance.  The  parts  adjacent  to 
them  show  evident  marks  of  increased  vas- 
cularity." 

For  an  explanation  of  these  "  pLoeno- 
mena,"  Mr.  Rose  has  recourse  to  that 
"  airy  nothing,"  constitutional  irritation,  the 
principles  of  which,  he  says,  are  so  ably 
illustrated  by  the  "  very  valuable  work"  of 
the  President !  Mercy  on  us  !  In  respect 
to  the  treatment,  Mr.  Rose  has  "  little  to 
suggest."  The  indications,  in  his  opinion, 
are  two ;  first,  to  subdue  any  excess  of 
arterial  action  ;  and,  secondly,  to  quiet  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
Several  cases  are  adduced,  and,  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part  interesting,  we  shall  give 
an  abstract  of  the  whole. 

"  Case  1. — Abscesses  in  the  Lnngs,  with  ei- 
traviisatioH  of  Lymph  and  pus  into  the  cavities 
of  the  pleura,  after  wound  and  umputaticn  of 
the  arm. 

''  A  soldier  received  a  musket-shot  wound 
in  the  elbow-joint  of  his  left  arm,  on  tlie 
31st  of  August,  181o.  The  ball  fractured 
both  the  condyles  of  the  os  brachii,  and  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  He  was  at- 
tacked with  fever  a  few  days  after,  but  tlie 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  arm  did  not 
run  particularly  high. 

"  After  rather  more  than  three  weeks, 
these  febrile  symptoms  continuing,  with 
co])ious  discharge  from  the  wound,  and  his 
general  health  and  strength  declining,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  amputate  his  arm. 
This  was  done  on  the  24th  of  September. 
On  the  second  morning  after,  the  febrile 
sj'mptoms  had  diminished  ;  but  towards  the 
middle  of  that  day,  he  was  seized  with  a 
slight  rigour,  which  lasted  for  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  profuse  sweat.  'I'he  rigour  returned 
on  the  evening  of  the  27'th,  and  during  that 
night,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  28tli, 
the  perspiration  was  constant.  On  the  lat- 
ter of  these  days,  the  stump  was  examined; 
union  had  taken  place  every  where,  except 
at  the  openings  for  the  ligatures.  On  the 
29th,  the  same  symptoms  continued,  with  a 
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dry  shining  tongue.  All  the  ligatures  came 
away,  except  that  on  the  brachial  arlerj'. 
On  tlie  oOtli,  his  breathing  was  found  to  be 
more  hurried,  but  he  took  a  full  inspiration 
■without  pain.  He  had  slept  a  good  deal  in 
the  night,  but  his  sleep  was  disturbed.  Per- 
spired copiously.  His  bowels  perfectly  re- 
gular. At  this  time  the  stump  was  flaccid, 
hut  union  was  going  on.  During  that  day 
the  hurried  breathing  increased,  and  at  four 
the  next  morning  he  expired  ;  being  the 
seventh  day  after  the  operation,  and  the 
thirty-first  after  he  had  received  the  wound. 
"  Post-mortem  Examination. — In  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  on  the  left  side,  more  than 
a  pint  of  sero-purulent  fluid  was  found 
effused,  mixed  with  loose  flakes  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph.  The  pleura  pulmonalis  and 
pleura  costalis  were  glued  together  in  parts 
by  the  lymph,  and  were  highly  vascular. 
^Numerous  circumscribed  abscesses  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  lungs,  principally  in  those  parts  nearest 
to  the  pleura.  These  abscesses  were  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  parenchymatous 
substance  of  the  lung,  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  which  appeared  in  no  way 
affected,  except  by  showing  higher  vascu- 
larity. They  did  not  appear  to  be  invested 
by  any  cyst  of  condensed  membrane  ;  and 
in  many  of  them,  instead  of  pus,  or  mixed 
with  pus,  was  a  whitish  substance,  probably 
common  lymph.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax,  the  appearances  were  somewhat 
similar,  but  the  effusion  was  to  a  much  less 
extent.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were 
healtiiy. 

♦*  Case  2. — y4bscesses  in  the  Lutigs,  Liver,  and 
Spleen,  after  comjwund  fracture  of  the  leg. 

"  William  Dnane,  21  years  of  age,  admit- 
ted into  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  23d 
of  July,  18'25,  with  n  compound  fracture  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  of  his  right  leg. 

"  On  the  27th,  there  was  considerable 
tumefaction,  inflammation  having  diffused 
itself  tlirough  the  cellular  tissue,  and  a  good 
deal  of  bloody  serum  oozed  from  the  wound. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas, which  spread  over  the  thigh,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen.  Dy  free  incisions  wherever  mat- 
ter could  he  detected,  moderate  venesection 
once  or  twice,  and  saline  diaphoretics,  these 
symptoms  subsided,  but  left  him  a  good 
deal  emaciated.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d 
of  August  the  erysipelas  had  disappeared  ; 
lie  had  little  fever,  but  profuse  discharge. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  he  was 
seized  with  n  severe  rigour,  followed  by 
sickness.  His  pulse  at  noon  was  120; 
tongue  brown  and  dry  ;  great  heat  of  skin, 
and  restlessness.  Aperient  medicine  was 
given,  and  afterwards  eftervescing  draughts, 
with  small  doses  of  antimonial  wine. 


"  On  the  4th  he  was  better,  and  his  pulse 
had  sunk  to  108.  There  was  a  slight  re- 
lapse of  erysipelas  over  a  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.    The  wound  discharged  profusely. 

"  On  the  5lli,  he  was  still  better,  his 
pulse  was  96,  and  the  erysipelas  was  again 
subsiding.     Ordered  some  wine. 

"  On  the  6th  his  countenance  was  not 
so  favourable.  He  was  ordered  sulphate  of 
quinine.  This  produced  no  good  effect,  his 
tongue  gradually  becoming  more  parched 
and  dry. 

"  On  the  9th,  he  complained  of  au  un- 
pleasant sense  of  rising  from  the  stomach, 
with  an  excessive  heat  in  his  throat,  but 
could  bear  pressure  on  the  abdomen  v.'ithout 
pain.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  he  had  an 
attack  of  stupor,  and  la}'  for  many  hours  in 
a  state  of  nearly  complete  insensibility, 
with  contracted  pupils.  He  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  llth,  being  the  twentieth 
day  from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

' '  Post-mortem  Examination. — The  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater  and  brain  were  more  tnrgid 
than  natural,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventiicles.  In 
the  thorax,  there  were  several  circum- 
scribed abscesses  in  the  lungs  on  each  side, 
but  chiefly  in  those  on  the  right.  These 
were  situated  in  the  outer  part  of  the  lungs, 
towards  the  pleura,  and  varied  in  bulk,  from 
that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  large  nut. 
Their  contents  were  evidently  a  loose  sort 
of  lympli,  through  which  pus  was  every 
where  beginning  to  be  diffused,  as  could  be 
shown  by  its  issuing  when  they  were  gently 
pressed.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  a  large 
mass  of  a  similar  character  was  visible,  of  a 
perfectly  white  colour,  appearing  under  the 
peritoneal  covering.  It  was  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  when  cut  into,  was 
found  to  extend  at  least  two  inches  in  depth, 
into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  which, 
everywhere  bordering  on  it,  had  a  natural 
appearance,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
way  condensed.  A  somewhat  paler  line 
marked  where  the  two  structures  were 
blended.  The  mass  consisted  of  loose 
lymijh,  with  pus  diffused  through  it,  as  in 
the  lungs.  On  the  right  edge  of  the  great 
lobe,  under  the  short  ribs,  there  was  another 
mass  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  one  or  two  similar  patches  under 
the  capsule  of  t!ie  spleen.  No  attempt  at 
union  had  taken  place  in  the  fracture. 

"  C.\SF.  3. — Abscessesin  the  Lungs,  Liver, and 
Articulation  (f  Chtvicle  ai:d  Sternum,  with 
effusion  into  the  Thorax  after  a  bruise  aiul 
wound  if  the  foot,  and  a  Jractured  fibula. 

"  George  Stacey,ir.  years  of  age,  and  heal  thy, 
was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1827,  in  consequeni;e 
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of  nn  accident  from  a  cart-wbeul  having 
passed  over  the  left  foot.  There  was  a  small 
wound  under  the  little  toe,  made,  appa- 
rently, by  some  sharp  substance,  which  had 
penetrated  under  tiie  first  [)halanx,  about  an 
incli  into  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Considerable 
eccbymosis  had  taken  place  over  all  his 
instep  and  foot,  and  there  was  a  simple 
fracture  of  his  left  fibula,  two  inches  above 
the  ancle.  Leeches,  cold  lotions,  and  ape- 
rient medicines  were  ordered,  and  the  limb 
was  kept  quiet,  and  supported  on  a  pillow. 
The  leeclies  were  repeated  several  times. 

"  On  the  2.3d  he  had  shiverings,  and  these 
were  followed  by  diftused  cellular  inflam- 
mation over  the  foot,  and  by  erysipelas  ex- 
tending up  the  leg'  and  thigh,  witli  enlarged 
glands  in  the  groin.  The  integuments  in 
different  parts  of  the  foot  were  divided,  to 
set  the  inflamed  parts  at  liberty ;  and  on 
free  openings  being  obtained  for  matter 
which  had  formed  under  the  fascia  plantaris, 
the  febrile  disturbance  began  to  subside. 

"  On  the  -Ith  of  August  he  was  reported 
convalescent, 

"  On  the  5th  he  had  a  severe  rigour; 
purgative  medicine  was  ordered. 

"  On  the  7th,  the  rigour  returned.  The  limb 
continued  perfectly  quiet ;  all  the  wounds 
were  liealing.  He  had  never  had  ague,  but 
stated  that  where  he  had  been  working  that 
disease  prevailed.  He  was  directed  to  take 
two  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  every 
four  hours. 

"  The  rigour  returned  again  on  the  8lh,  fol- 
lowed by  much  heat  and  a  very  quick  pulse, 
and  continued  afterwards  to  recur  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  being  generally  succeeded  by 
profuse  sweats. 

"  On  the  lOth  it  was  observed  that  he  had 
slight  ptosis  of  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  right 
eye  ;  his  pulse  was  quick,  nearly  150  ;  his 
tongue  dry  ;  his  countenance  unfavourable, 
and  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  In  the  evening, 
some  degree  of  emphysema  and  a  little 
eltusion  of  fluid  were  detected  at  the  articu- 
lation of  the  right  clavicle  with  the  sternum 
He  had  met  with  no  accident  in  the  part  to 
account  for  this.  On  the  evening  of  the 
11th  he  died,  being  the  26th  day  after  the 
accident. 

"  The  body  was  examined  on  the  following 
day.  Li  the  head  the  arachnoid  appeared 
more  opaque  than  natural,  and  there  was 
some  lymph  effused  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
round  the  junction  of  tiie  optic  nerves; 
matter  was  found  effused  into  the  cellular 
membrane  over  the  sternal  extremity  of  the 
right  clavicle,  and  into  the  synovial  cavities 
on  each  side  of  the  inter-articular  cartilage 
between  that  bone  and  the  sternum. 

"  The  pleura  on  both  sides  of  the  thorax 
was  very  vascular,  and  distended  with  a 
considerable  quantity   of   a    sero-purulent 
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fluid  mixed  with  loose  flakes  of  lymph.  This 
was  more  abundant  on  the  left  than  oa  the 
right  side  of  the  chest. 

The  lungs  on  each  side  contained  nu- 
merous small  abscesses  and  soft  tubercular 
masses,  principally  adjoining  the  surface  of 
the  pleura.  These  varied  in  size  from  that 
of  a  hazel-nut  to  less  than  that  of  a  small 
pea  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  tu- 
bercles there  v.'as  an  irregular  cavity  filled 
with  pus.  One  small  abscess  was  found  iu 
the  substance  of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver, 
at  some  distance  from  its  surface. 

Case  4. — Abscesses  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen 
after  Fracture  of  the  Skull,  6^c. 

"  A  French  gentleman,  30  years  of  age, 
was  brought  to  St.  George's  Hospital  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  having  fallen  from 
his  horse  and  pitched  on  the  side  of  his 
head.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  the 
23d  day  after  the  accident. 

"  On  examining  the  body,  it  was  found 
that  a  fracture  had  taken  place,  commeu' 
cinf  a  little  above  the  posterior  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  extend- 
ing across  the  occiput  to  the  foramen  mag- 
num. There  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood  extravasated  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  brain  itself  was  ruptured  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  lobe  on  the  left 
side,  and  pus  had  formed  at  that  part  be- 
tween it  and  the  pia  mater.  Both  the  liver 
and  spleen  were  studded  over  their  surface, 
and  throughout  tlieir  substance,  with  soft 
tubercular  masses  consisting  of  lymph  mixed 
with  pus,  and  with  circunascribed  abscesses 
of  different  sizes. 

The  subjoined  cases  were  communicated 
to  the  author  by  Mr.  Lawrence  : — 

"  Thomas  Scarborough,  fetat.  33,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1827,  in  order  to  have 
a  loose  cartilage  removed  from  the  knee- 
joint.  He  had  a  somewhat  sallow  and  un- 
healthy look,  and  a  whitish  tongue,  yet 
considered  himself  in  good  health,  and  had 
followed  his  ordinary  occupation  as  a  la- 
bourer, to  the  time  of  his  admission,  having 
experienced  only  temporary  inconvenience 
from  the  complaint  in  the  knee,  which  had 
existed  about  three  years. 

"  After  some  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  state  of  his  health,  the  operation  was 
performed  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  a 
perfectly  smooth  white  piece  of  cartilage, 
with  a  small  bony  nucleus,  was  taken  out  of 
the  joint,  having  been  previously  fixed  ou 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

"  17th.  The  wound  has  united,  without 
the  slightest  heat  or  swelling  of  the  joint. 
2U 
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In  the  evening,  however,  without  any  as- 
signable cause,  bleeding  took  place  from  the 
wound,  and  ceased  spontaneously  by  the 
formation  of  a  coaguluro,  which  distended 
the  incision.  On  the  next  day  the  sallow 
appearance  of  the  countenance,  which  had 
been  noticed  at  the  time  of  admission,  was 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  the  conjunc- 
tivae were  quite  yellow.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week,  the  joint,  which  was  kept 
quite  quiet,  remained  free  from  pain  and 
swelling,  and  a  thin  fluid  escaped  from  the 
wound.     There  was  no  fever. 

"  After  passing  a  restless  night,  he  be- 
came very  ill  on  the  26th,  with  heat  of 
skin,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness, 
white  tongue,  with  a  dry  brown  streak  in 
the  middle.  The  joint  was  swollen  and  pain- 
ful, the  margins  of  tlie  wound  inflamed,  and 
a  purulent  fluid  mixed  with  synovia  flowed 
from  it  on  pressure.  (Twenty  leeches  to 
the  joint ;  aperient,  and  afterwards  saline 
medicines.)  He  continued  in  nearly  the 
same  state  till  the  evening  of  the  '29th,  when 
the  febrile  symptoms  increased,  and  he  was 
hied  to  fourteen  ounces,  the  blood  being 
strongly  cupped  and  buffed.  In  consequence 
of  continued  febrile  disturbance,  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  exhibiting  the  same  cha- 
racter as  before,  were  taken  from  the  arm 
on  the  31st. 

"  He  was  better  on  the  1st  of  February. 
Twenty  leeches  to  the  knee-joint,  which 
continues  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  dis- 
charges much  pus. 

"  During  the  night  of  the  2d  he  was  rest- 
less and  delirious.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  sink:  paralysis  of  the  right  side, 
more  particularly  of  the  arm,  was  observed 
on  the  5th  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  7th. 

Examination  twelve  hours  after  death. 

"  The  knee-joint  contained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  healthy  pus  ;  the  synovial  membrane 
was  thickened,  vascular,  and  in  some  jilaces 
dark-coloured.  An  abscess  on  the  outside 
of  the  knee,  containing  two  ounces  of  pus, 
communicated  with  the  joint;  and  the  skin 
was  separated  from  the  subjacent  textures, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  by  a 
cavity  like  that  of  an  abscess.  A  small 
portion  of  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
tibia  was  denuded  ;  the  cartilages  were  un- 
changed in  all  other  parts.  Several  small, 
yellowish,  elevated  spots  were  observed  on 
the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  which  was 
slightly  agglutinated  to  the  diaphragm  by 
recent  adliesion.  On  cutting  into  them,  a 
thin  purulent  fluid  escaped,  leaving  a  yel- 
low flbrous  substance,  very  much  like  the 
flakes  of  a  scrofulous  abscess.  In  some  of 
them  the  fibrous  substance  predominated ; 
in  others,  the  thin  yellow  pus.  These  de- 
positions varied  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  Tiiey  existed  in  great 


numbers  throughout  the  whole  liver,  but 
the  thick  edge  was  more  particularly  loaded 
with  them.  I  counted  thirty  on  tlie  surface 
of  one  section ;  there  must  consequently 
have  been  many  hundreds  throughout  the 
liver.  The  other  abdominal  viscera  were 
healthy.  The  arachnoid  membrane  cover- 
ing the  hemispheres  was  partially  elevated 
by  serous  effusion  under  it ;  this  was  parti- 
cularly apparent  over  the  posterior  lobe.  A 
small  deposition  of  healthy  5'-enow  pus, 
about  the  size  of  a  horse  bean,  was  found  at 
the  side  of  one  of  the  posterior  convolutions 
of  the  left  hemisphere. 

Case  2. — "  H.  A.  Porter,  51  years  of  age, 
a  corpulent  man,  addicted  to  drinking,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
the  19th  of  January,  1827",  for  an  old  ulcer 
of  the  leg,  with  much  surrounding  inflam- 
mation. He  had  a  poultice  to  the  ulcer, 
was  twice  bled  in  the  arm,  and  took  opening 
medicine.  Under  this  treatment  the  leg 
improved  rapidly,  and  he  felt  altogether 
much  better;  but  three  days  after  the  se- 
cond bleeding  the  wound  of  the  vein  be- 
came painful,  and  was  found  to  be  slightly 
inflamed. 

Jan.  30.  Shivering  fits  came  on  last  night, 
followed  by  heat  and  thirst;  pulse  120. 
(Venesection  to  ten  ounces.  Twenty  leeches 
to  the  arm.  A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap. 
A  saline  draught  every  four  hours,  with 
antim.  tart.  gr.  j.) 

31.  Inflammation  has  extended  to  the 
axilla,  the  arm  being  red,  swollen,  and  pain- 
ful on  pressure,  from  the  elbow  to  that  part. 
(Thirty  leeches  to  the  arm,  and  a  large  blis- 
ter afterwards.)  A  severe  shivering  tit  was 
experienced  this  afternoon. 

"  4th.  He  has  remained  nearly  in  the 
same  state,  and  has  had  several  shivering 
fits.  Complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  left 
knee-joint,  which  is  somewhat  swollen.  The 
arm  is  easy,  and  a  small  quantity  of  thin 
pus  flows  from  the  wound  in  the  vein  on 
pressure.  The  pulse  hard,  full,  and  100 ; 
tongue  white  and  dry  ;  great  thirst ;  bowels 
confined.  Ordered  purgatives  and  salines, 
with  digitalis. 

"  5th.  He  has  passed  a  comfortable  night. 
The  left  knee  and  thigh  are  greatly  swollen 
and  very  painful.  All  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  knee  and  thigh  are  excessively  swollen, 
and  form  a  very  conspicuous  net- work.  The 
limb  is  slightly  red,  and  preternaturally  hot. 
Pulse  140,  and  soft ;  tongue  white  ;  bowels 
open.  (Six  doses  of  the  dii^italis  have  been 
taken  ;  let  it  be  increased  to  )]i  xv.  ;  four 
grains  of  calomel  every  four  hours  ;  3XVJ.  of 
blood  to  be   taken  from    the   knee   by  cup- 

''  7th.  He  complained  yesterday  of  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder,  which  continues 
without  swelling  or  redness.    The  knee  was 
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relieved  bj'  the  cupping,  and  is  nearly  free 
from  pain,  tliougli  the  swelling  is  not  much 
diminished.  The  arm  is  less  painful ;  bowels 
very  open.  (The  calomel  to  be  left  off';  the 
digitalis  continued.)  In  the  evening  he  was 
more  easy  ;  tbe  juilse  small,  bard,  and  1'20  ; 
tongue  brown  and  dry  ;  great  thiist. 

"  He  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  8tb, 
and  tbe  body  was  examined  ten  hours  after 
death. 

"  J'he  cephalic  vein,  which  had  been 
punctured,  was  thickened,  and  contained 
pus  for  about  two  inches  below,  and  four 
inches  above  the  wound,  where  a  coagulum 
of  blood  was  found,  filling  the  cavity.  Above 
and  below  these  points  the  vessel  was 
healthy,  and  the  other  veins  exhibited  no 
morbid  change.  The  abdominal  and  tho- 
racic viscera  were  healthy.  The  arachnoid 
membrane  was  thickened,  opaque,  and 
whitish,  'J'he  cellular  texture  of  the  pia 
mater  was  loaded  with  serum,  and  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  fluid  was  found  in  the 
ventricles.  The  cavity  of  the  knee  joint 
was  filled  with  a  tolerably  thick  yixis,  of  an 
uniformly  reddish  colour,  as  if  from  an  inti- 
mate admixture  of  blood.  The  synovial 
membrane  was  thickened,  with  an  irregular 
and  almost  villous  surface  :  it  was  extremely 
vascular  in  its  whole  extent.  The  cartila- 
ginous coverings  of  the  femur  and  tibia  bad 
undergone  considerable  absorption,  so  that 
the  convexities  of  the  femoral  condyles, 
and  the  corresponding  excavations  of  the 
tibia  were  completely  bare.  The  cellular 
substance  covering  the  capsule  of  the  knee, 
under  the  exterior  muscles,  was  inflamed, 
thickened,  and  loaded  with  pus.  This  tex- 
ture was  in  the  same  state  on  the  surface, 
and  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the 
vasti  and  cruralis  muscles.  Sections  of  these 
muscles  presented  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance, their  large  fasciculi  being  separated, 
apparently  by  layers  of  thick  yellow  pus 
The  matter,  although  precisely  similar  in 
colour  and  consistence  to  that  produced  by 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  was  no  where 
collected  into  an  abscess,  but  was  dift'used 
through  the  cellular  structure,  as  serum  is 
in  the  case  of  anasarca.  In  the  rest  of  the 
limb  there  was  effusion  of  a  bright  light 
y*tlow  serum.  The  cellular  structure,  exte- 
rior to  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  right 
shoulder,  was  filled  with  thick  yellow  pus  ; 
but  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  the  deltoid 
muscle,  were  natural. 

[With  this  extract,  we  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent, conclude.] 


THE    LANCET. 

London,  Salurday,  August  23,  1828. 

An  individual  was  indicted  at  the  Nor- 
wich Assizes,  last  week,  for  the  ofi^ence  of 
body-snatching,  as  it  is  called,  and  con- 
victed on  the  evidence  of  a  man,  who,  if  his 
own  account  of  the  transaction  were  true, 
assisted  the  defendant  in  disinterring  and 
conveying  away  two  bodies  from  the  church- 
yard of  tbe  parish  of  Great  Yarmouth.  The 
evidence  of  this  man  was  not  free  from 
suspicion,  since  he  admitted,  on  his  cross- 
examination,  that  he  had  been  in  goal  for 
some  other  off"ence,  that  he  was  about  to 
appear  against  his  own  father  in  the  next 
cause,  and  that  he  had  been  promised  to  be 
let  off,  if  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
the  defendant  in  this  indictment.  We  do 
not,  however,  allude  to  this  trial  because 
we  suppose  the  defendant  to  have  been 
convicted  on  insufficient  evidence,  nor  do 
we  wish  to  see  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  judges  or  juries  to  relax  the  severity 
with  which  the  oflfence  of  body-snatching  is 
visited  ;  for  such  a  disposition  would  only 
tend  to  perpetuate  that  state  of  the  law 
which  creates  a  necessity  for  resorting  to 
this  mode  of  supplying  subjects  for  dis- 
section. Body-snatching  is,  no  doubt,  a 
disgusting  offence,  and  not  the  less  disgust- 
ing because  rendered  necessary  by  tbe 
state  of  the  law  regarding  anatomical  dis- 
sections. Let  the  Legislature  remove  ex- 
isting obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge  ;  and,  as  the  first  and 
most  essential  step  towards  the  removal  of 
such  obstacles,  let  it  repeal  that  provision 
in  our  statute-book,  which  associates  the 
idea  of  dissection  with  that  of  punishment 
for  crime,  and  the  oS"ence  of  body-snatching 
would  soon  cease  with  the  temptation  for 
committing  it. 

We  are  so  far  from  desiring  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  law  respecting  body-snatching» 
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that  we  Lave,  on  former  occasions,  urged 
the  expediency  of  making  this  offence  a 
felony  punishable  with  transportation,  in- 
stead of  a  misdemeanour,  provided  the  law 
were  also  altered  in  other  respects  more 
immediatelj'-  affecting  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence.    But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it 


friends  of  the  deceased.  At  present,  ana- 
tomy cannot  be  studied,  nor  surgery  effici- 
ently practised  in  this  country,  without  a 
breach  of  tlie  laws  ;  and,  if  this  evil  admits 
of  a  remedy,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Legis- 
lature to  apply  it.  Now  a  remedy  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed   out  in   this  and  other 


is  only  on  condition  of  affording  legitimate  ;  medical  journals  ;   and  the  example  of  other 
facilities  for  anatomical  dissection,  that  the   countries  demonstrates  that  our  anatomical 


Legislature  can  be  justified  in  providing, 
by  penal  enactments,  against  the  violation 
of  the  grave.  A  law  against  the  disin- 
terring of  bodies,  accompanied  with  a  law 
enacting  that  all  bodies  should  be  interred, 
and  prohibiting  their  dissection  before  in- 
terment, would  be  wholly  unjustifiable, 
since  it  would  be  a  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  dead,  at  the  expence  of  the  living. 
Now  this  is,  in  effect,  the  present  state  of 
the  law  of  this  country,  as  it  affects  the 
facilities  for  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body.  Nay,  the  single  excepted  case  in 
which  the  law  enjoins  the  dissection  of 
the  body,  namely,  that  of  a  felon  exe- 
cuted for  the  crime  of  murder,  renders 
the  matter  worse  for  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence and  of  humanity  ;  for,  while  the  sup- 
ply from  this  source  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  demand  for  subjects,  the  exception 
creates  an  artificial  prejudice  against  dis- 
section, even  in  cases,  as  in  those  of  un- 
claimed bodies,  where  no  natural  feelings 
of  horror,  depending  on  the  ties  of  kindred 
or  friendship,  are  likely  to  be  excited  by  it. 
One  of  two  things  is  certain  ;  either  a  num- 
ber of  dead  bodies  must  be  annually  dis- 
sected for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  or  a 
number  of  patients  must  soon  be  annually 
left  to  perish  from  the  effects  of  curable 
diseases.  No  man  of  average  common 
sense,  we  presume,  will  hesitate  in  deciding 
that  the  safety  of  the  living  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  respect  due,  not  to  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  for  it  may  be  reason- 
ably taken  for  granted  that  the  dead  are 
not  concerned  in  the  question,  but  to  the 
feelings    of  the    surviving    relatives   and 


schools  may  be  supplied  with  subjects  from 
an  unexceptionable  source. 

For  the  reasons  on  which  the  foregoing 
remarks  are  founded,  we  cannot  forbear  no- 
ticing the  manner  in  which  the  recent  case 
at  the  Norwich  Assizes  was  conducted  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman's  view  of  the 
matter,  all  modes  of  supplying  the  demands 
of  anatomical  science  would  he  equally  ex- 
ceptionable. Much  latitude  should,  we  ad- 
mit, be  conceded  to  advocates,  in  urging 
topics  calculated  to  carry  a  verdict  for  their 
clients  ;  and  as  it  is  frequently  their  pro- 
fessional duty  "  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,"  it  would  be  unfair  to 
make  them  individually  responsible  for  all 
the  sophistries  by  which  this  duty  may  be 
most  successfully  discharged.  But  there 
are  limits,  we  presume,  within  which  the 
forensic  privileges  of  defending  error,  and 
perverting  truth,  ought  to  be  exercised,  and 
which  it  would  be  mean  and  dishonourable 
to  overstep.  An  advocate  owes  a  duty  to 
the  community,  as  well  as  to  his  client ; 
and,  in  undertaking  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
he  is  no  more  bound  to  sacrifice  the  higher 
obligation,  than  a  soldier  waves  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  in  engaging  to  contribute  in 
a  military  capacity  to  tlie  defence  of  the 
state.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
counsel  for  prisoners  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  a  jury  in  their  defence — a  privi- 
lege the  denial  of  which  is  lield  by  some 
able  writers  to  be  an  opprobrium  to  our 
criminal  jurisprudence — and  that  the  atro- 
cious assassin  who  has  just  suffered,  but 
scarcely    atoned,   for  his    crimes    on     tlie 
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scaffold,  hod  possessed  an  advantage  to 
which  so  much  importance  is  usually  at- 
tached. Is  there  an  advocate  at  the  bar 
who,  in  that  case,  could  have  so  far  suffered 
his  professional  to  supersede  his  moral 
duties,  as  to  apply  himself  earnestly  and 
zealously  to  the  support  of  either  of  the 
fictions  embodied  in  this  criminal's  written 
defence  and  pretended  confession,  the  latter 
of  which  fictions,  by  the  way,  we  take  to  be 
the  more  detestable  of  the  two  ?  We  trust, 
and  believe  there  is  not.  Now  the  same 
principle  whicli  would  restrain  an  honour- 
able mind  from  lending  itself  by  means  of 
fraud  and  falsehood  to  promote  the  escape 
of  crime,  ought  also,  we  conceive,  to  re- 
strain an  advocate  from  defending  error, 
and  upholding  prejudices,  which,  he  must, 
in  his  conscience,  know  to  be  even  more  in- 
jurious in  their  tendency  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  than  offences  which  are  of 
too  deep  a  d^'e  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Let  the  reader  peruse  the  following  passage 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Alderson,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution,  in  the  case  at  the 
Norwich  Assizes,  which  has  led  to  these 
observations,  and  decide  whether  the  limits 
within  which  an  advocate  may  be  justified 
in  sacrificing  reason  and  decerum,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  verdict,  were  not  greatly 
overstepped  upon  this  occasion. 

"  The  jury  would,  no  doubt,  hear  from 
the  learned  serjeant  who  conducted  the  de- 
fendant's case,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
tlie  interests  of  science  that  this  Iraflic 
should  be  continued  ;  and  pbiloso])hy  and 
the  authority  of  Paris  would  also  be  called 


which  men  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  most 
sacred,  on  the  side  of  ignorance  and  inhu- 
manity. What  is  intended  by  the  silly  sneer 
at  philosophy,  we  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand ;  but  if  by  philosophy  Mr.  Aldeiison 
meant,  as  it  should  seem  he  did,  anatomy 
and  the  practice  of  surgery,  which  is  found- 
ed upon  it,  he  will  scarcely,  upon  reflec- 
tion, deem  that  science  a  fit  object  of  ridi- 
cule, upon  the  skilful  application  of  whose 
principles  so  valuable  a  life  as  his  own,  or 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  him, 
may  one  day  depend.  lie  thanked  heaven, 
too,  that  the  practice  of  Paris  was  not  the 
practice  of  England  !  This  was,  no  doubt, 
atopic  well  calculated  to  produce  an  effect 
on  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. It  stinks  of  assentation  and  gro- 
velling submission  to  the  vulgar  prejudices 
of  a  jury  of  Norfolk  yeomen.  As  well 
might  the  advocate  have  urged  it  as  matter 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  skies,  that  he,  Mr. 
Alderson,  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  and  the 
twelve  Norfolk  jurymen  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing, could  boast  of  the  singular  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  begotten  in  England, 
and  not  in  France.  But  in  what  respect 
does  the  practice  of  Paris  differ  from  that 
of  England  ?  Not  in  the  toleration  of  body- 
snatching,  for  this  offence  does  not  exist  in 
Paris,  since  all  temptation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  it  is  removed  by  the  adoption  of 
legitimate  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the 
French  schools  of  anatomy.  It  is  the  en- 
couragement given  to  dissection,  therefore, 

i„  o..,,,,^,..  «f  n,„  .,,„  .;  ,„      Ti      1   1  I  wherein  the  practice  of  Paris  differs  from 

in  support  ot  the  practice,     lliank  lieaven,  ^ 

however,  tlie  practice  of  Paris  was  not  the    that  of  England  ;  and  it  is  for  this  difference 


practice  of  England.  Every  decent  m 
would  expect,  that  when  he  had  followed 
the  body  of  his  wire  or  daughter  to  tlie  si- 
lent tomb,  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,'  their 
cold  clay  should  there  remain  till  the  last 
trump  sliall  sound,  and  the  graves  give  up 
their  dead." 

It  is  lamentable  to  find  a  member  of  a 
liberal  profession  thus  meanly  condescend- 
ing to  pander  to  the  vilest  prejudices,  and 
even  endeavouring   to  enlist  associations, 


that  Mr.  Aldersox  pours  forth  his  pious 
thanksgivings.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
cluding observation,  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  from  Mr.  Alderson's  speech,  we  can 
find  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to  convey 
our  sense  of  its  iblly  and  indecency.  It  rarely 
happens  that  religion  is  dragged  into  the 
service  of  forensic  argument,  without  suf- 
fering degradation.  Parson  Adams's  wife 
deemed  it  profane  to  talk  of  the  Bible  out 
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of  church  ;  and  men  who  wish  well  to  reli- 
gion have  reason  to  deprecate  the  handling 
of  its  doctrines  in  a  court  of  justice.  What 
an  idea  of  omnipotence  is  conveyed  in  Mr. 
Ai.DEnsoN's  supposition,  that  the  miracle 
of  the  g'eneral  resurrection  could  be  frus- 
trated, or  affected  by  the  misdemeanour  of 
a  body-snatcher!  And  if  Mr.  Alderson 
would  not  lose  his  little  finger  for  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  undisturbed  in  iiis  grave 
till  the  last  trump,  if  he  could  save  it  at  the 
price  of  his  dissection  after  death,  his  argu- 
ment was  as  hypocritical  as  it  was  absurd 
and  indecent. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Alderson  on  this 
occasion  has  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  contemporary,  {The  Examiner,)  who 
lias  administered  chastisement  with  that 
honest  vigour  which  characterises  bis  ani- 
madversions on  whatever  appears  to  be 
mean  or  miscliievous  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic men.  Mr.  Alderson  is  not,  we  believe, 
in  point  of  reputation,  so  insignificant  a 
person  as  our  contemporary  supposes  him  to 
be,  seeing  that  he  is  the  Recorder  of  Nor- 
wich ;  and  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  distin- 
guished at  Cambridge  for  a  proficiency  in 
scientific  attainments,  from  which  better 
things  might  have  been  expected.  We 
subjoin  the  remarks  of  the  able  writer  in 
The  Eiaminer: 

In  a  trial  for  body-stealing,  on  the  IMidland 
(Norfolk)  Circuit,  a  I\lr.  Alderson  expressed 
himself  in  this  notable  manner  : — "  The 
Jury  would,  no  doubt,  hear  from  the  learned 
Serjeant  who  conducted  the  defendant's 
case,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  science  that  tliis  traffic  should  be  conti- 
nued, and  philosophy  and  the  authority  of 
Paris  would  also  be  called  in  support  of  the 
practice.  Thank  heaven  !  however,  the  prac- 
tice of'  Paris  was  not  the  practice  of  Ungland. 
Every  decent  man  would  expect  that  when  he 
had  followed  the  body  of  his  wife  or  daughter  to 
the  silent  tomb,  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,'  their 
cold  clay  should  remain  till  the  last  trump  shall 
sound,  and  the  graves  give  up  their  dead." 
^Ve  do  beseech  our  readers  to  acknowledge 
the  singular  force  of  that  argument,  "  Thank 
heaven  !  the  practice  of  Paris  was  not  the 
practice  of  England."     Observe  how  it  dis- 


poses of  the  question  without  ever  touching 
upon  it !  How  mysterious  the  operation 
of  the  logic,  but  how  complete  the  effect! 
Not  a  word  more  is  necessary.  Philosophy 
and  anatomical  science  are  utterly  routed  by 
the  simple  implication  that  England  is  not 
Paris !  Then  how  beautifully  expressed  is 
that  truism  touching  the  expectations  of 
decent  men.  Decent  men,  however,  are 
also  apt  to  expect  skilful  surgeons,  and 
will,  individually,  by  no  means  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  tortures  of  bungling  operators, 
on  the  score  of  the  inviolability  of  the  grave 
till  the  last  trump.  Among  the  young  men 
at  the  bar  enlightenment  is  so  general,  that 
such  a  person  as  Mr.  Alderson  must  be  a  cu- 
riosity. There  is,  however,  a  sycophancy  to 
the  rabble  prejudice,  and  a  true  asinine  tone 
in  his  rhetoric,  which  must  needs  recom- 
mend him  to  that  large  and  influential  class 
of  persons  called  the  Twaddlers.  What 
a  despicable  creature  must  that  be,  who, 
for  his  paltry  guinea,  encourages  prejudices 
wliich  he  must  know  in  liis  heart  are  hostile 
to  one  of  the  main  interests  of  society  ! 
The  assassin  who,  for  his  guinea  takes  one 
life,  is  accounted  a  monster  ;  and  how  much 
better  is  tlie  character  of  him  who,  for  his 
amall  fee,  would  strengthen  opinions  affect- 
ing, in  tlieir  tendency,  the  lives,  health,  and 
happiness  of  thousands  ? 

The  Chief  Baron,  in  his  charge  to  tlie 
Jury,  sensibly  observed  :  "  It  was  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  without  subjects,  as  they 
were  called,  we  could  have  no  good  anato- 
mists or  surgeons  ;  but  it  was  the  province  of' 
the  Legislature  to  alter  the  taw  which  at  pre- 
sent existed  on  this  point ;  they  had  only 
to  do  with  the  facts,  and  upon  them  their 
verdict  must  be  founded." 

We  care  not  how  many  convictions  take 
placfe  forthe  offence  of  body-snatching  ;  the 
more  numerous  these  convictions,  and  the 
greater  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  present 
mode  of  supplying  the  dissecting-rooms, 
the  sooner  will  the  necessity  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  existing  evil  be  forced  on  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  But  we  do 
trust  that  so  contemptible  a  speech,  as 
that  which  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Alderson,  will  never  again  be 
heard  on  a  trial  for  exhumation,  within 
the  walls  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Alderson  may  rest  assured  tliat,  put- 
ting aside  all  higher  considerations,  and 
looking  only  to  the  professional  object  of 
securing  a    verdict,  that    object    will   be 
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attained  with  equal,  nay  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, by  pursuing  the  judicious  line  of 
ohservations  suggested  by  the  learned 
.'udge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  than  by 
pandering  to  the  worst  prejudices  of  the 
less  enlightened  portion  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 


There  is  no  end  to  poor  Dr.  James  Joiix- 
stone's  commerce  with  the  sitting  Alder- 
man in  the  city.  Like  a  sinner,  who  can- 
not open  liislips  witliout  an  oath,  the  Doctor 
caunot  put  forth  a  Fasciculus  without  an  affi- 
davit. Formerly  he  lookedi/iie  onceaquarter, 
but  now  he  has  betaken  himself  to  swear- 
ing till  he  is  crimson  in  tlie  face  once  a 
fortnight.  We  have  already  explained  to 
the  Doctor,  in  a  friendly  rather  than  an 
adverse  spirit,  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
these  voluntary  affidavits ;  and  have  shown 
that,  if  he  have  really  fifty  subscribers  to  his 
farrago,  a  supposition  which  is,  we  acknow- 
ledge extravagant,  he  is  taking  the  most 
infallible  method  of  constraining  them  to 
renounce  him.  We  really  took  him  for  too 
good  a  huckster  to  he  capable  of  resorting 
to  a  proceeding  which  must  depreciate  his 
wares  in  the  eyes  even  of  his  least  fastidious 
customers.  For  what  must  be  the  infer- 
ence as  to  the  quality  of  an  article,  which 
requires  an  affidavit  to  testify  that  there  are 
still  some  persons  who  purchase  it  1  Good 
wine,  Doctor,  needs  no  bush  ;  and  an  able 
Journal  requires  no  swearing  to  recommend 
it  to  the  public.  The  truth  is,  James,  that 
thy  trash  hath  been  long  of  an  unsavoury 
odour  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Profession. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  thou 
wast  vain  enough  to  proclaim,  that  by 
appearing  oftener  in  the  field,  thou  shouldst 
be  better  able  to  make  head  against  The 
Lancet.  But  even  then,  thy  meanness 
went  hand  in  liand  with  thy  magniloquence  ; 
thou  showedst  a  vile  alacrity  to  lick  the 
shoes  of  a  contemporary,  whose  preten- 
sions, if  we  may  compare  straws,  were  even 
inferior  to  thy  own,  and  to  play  second  fiddle 


to  the  feeblest  twaddler  that  ever  laid  down 
the  pestle  for  the  pen.  And  what  is  the  result 
of  thy  vapouring  1  Thou  now  standest  forth 
a  confessed  craven,  and  art  content  to  sound 
an  ignominious  retreat.  Cedant  arma  togs 
sliould  be  thy  device  ;  for,  like  the  bard 
whose  verse  tliou  art  wont  to  mangle  and 
misquote,  thou  leavest  thy  buckler  upon  the 
field,*  and  seemest  resolved,  henceforth,  to 
put  thy  whole  trust  in  Aldermen.  And  this 
is  thy  method  of  making  /lead  againsi  Tiik 
Lancet  !  Truly,  Doctor,  thy  head  is,  as 
it  hath  ever  been,  enveloped  in  Cimmerian 
darkness,  and  thy  tail  is  the  only  part  of 
thy  person  which  is  visible  above  the  hori- 
zon. Thou  hast  fairly  given  up  the  ghost 
as  a  Quarterly  Journalist,  and  thy  pitiful 
supplications  for  fourpence  Stirling,  f  as  a 
publisher  of  Fasciculi,  have  been  treated, 
as  we  prognosticated,  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. 


Roderick  Macleod,  in  reprinting  the 
"  Stanzas  on  Dr.  Plarrison,"  the  week  after 
they  appeared  in  The  Lancet,  states,  that 
he  would  have  published  them  sooner  had 
he  not  been  at  the  sea-side  at  the  time  they 
were  transmitted  to  him,  and  that  they  were 
acknowledged  in  tlie  Excrescence  of  the 
ISth  of  July.  On  turning  to  the  Excre- 
scence of  that  date,  we  find,  as  we  had  good 
reason  to  anticipate,  no  such  acknowledg- 
ment ;  and  the  truth  of  the  other  part  of 
Koderick's  statement  may  be  estimated, 
when  we  add,  that  we  made  an  alteration, 
propria  marte,  in  the  manuscript  of  our  Cor- 
respondent, which  alteration  is  faithfully 
copied  in  the  Excrescence.  This  reminds 
us  of  Simon  Pure's  tranquil  transcription 
from  the  pages  of  'J'he  Lancet,  in  his  ex- 
clusively   genuine    edition   of  Sir   Astley 


*  —  relicta  non  bene  parmula. 

t  For  the  small  sum  of  fourpence  stir- 
ling,  my  readers  may  have  the  substance  of 
many  octavo  volumes. — Dr.  James  Johnstone's 
Fasciailus. 
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Cooper's  Lectures,  of  a  long  passage 
touching  the  connexion  between  literature 
and  science,  and  the  reciprocal  influence 
which  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  were 
supposed  to  exercise  on  each  other.  The 
passage  is  rather  a  fanciful  one,  and  not,  per- 
haps, very  sound  in  theory  ;  but  they  who 
know  the  worthy  Baronet,  who  is  as  innocent 
ofall  extra-professional  information  as  Rode- 
rick Macleod,  will  readily  acquit  him  of  hav- 
ing ever  digressed  into  a  disquisition  con- 
nected with  literature  or  taste.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  passage  in  question  was  an  inter- 
polation of  our  reporter,  who,  in  garnishing 
the  worthy  Baronet's  lecture  with  this 
Bomewhat  unjustifiable  piece  of  Jioriture, 
little  imagined  he  was  laying  a  trap  to  catch 
a  Pure. 


GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 


CASE    OF    RUriA    SIMPLEX. 

HvGU  Livingstone,  ffit.  19,  Isleof  INIuU, 
labourer.  This  patif  nt  was  admitted  on  the 
3d  of  June,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brown. 
Over  his  whole  body  and  extremities,  there 
is  a  succession  of  scabs,  elevated,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  bean,  of  a  yellowish  green  co- 
lour. Their  base  is  slightly  inflamed.  Those 
situated  on  the  penis,  forearm,  and  hands, 
are  most  prominent.  On  the  penis,  there 
are  five  of  these  prominences,  elevated 
nearly  half  an  inch,  and  differing  from  those 
on  the  rest  of  the  body  in  colour,  being  of  a 
greenish  brown  ;  those  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  scalp  are  of  considerable  size,  and  white 
in  their  appearance.  Between  the  protu- 
berances there  is  a  generally  diffused  erup- 
tion of  scabies  over  the  body,  with  some 
warty  excrescences,  which  are  particularly 
numerous  on  the  feet  and  ancles. 

The  patient  describes  the  disease  as  com- 
mencing in  the  form  of  a  small  vesicle, 
whicli,  enlarging  soon  afterwards,  bursts 
and  forms  a  scab.  One  of  these  is  seen  on 
the  outer,  and  near  the  distal  extremity  of 
tlie  thigh,  going  through  this  process.  His 
health  is  unimpaired,  nor  does  the  patient 
complain  of  pain,  or  of  any  other  inconve- 
nience, saving  a  sense  of  itchiness.  It  first 
began  on  the  scalp,  about  three  years  ago, 
the  trunk  continuing  free  of  disease  for 
some  time  after,  the  eruption  having  ap- 
peared on  the  penis  withiu  these  last  six 
months. 


Being  from  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
the  disease  had  not  met  with  proper  atten- 
tion, the  treatment  being  limited  to  rubbing 
the  parts  with  sulphur  ointment. 

.Tune  4.  His  stools  were  described  as  na- 
tural ;  pulse  36,  and  tlirobbing.  Cap.  sol. 
arsenical.,  min.vi.,  ter  in  die. 

5.  Today  there  was  little  or  no  alteration 
in  the  patient.  Cap.  pil.  plum  i.  o.  n. 
Omit  sol.  arsen.  The  patient  complained  of 
acidity  in  his  stomach,  and  was  ordered  a 
dose  of  calumba  and  magnesia,  to  be  repeat- 
ed twice  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

13.  Still  very  little  improvement.  Cont. 
mid.  and  cap.  decoct,  sarsap.,  ^iv.  ter  in 
die. 

The  patient  had  a  variety  of  medicines 
with  almost  no  benefit.  He  left  the  house 
on  the  olh  of  July,  by  his  own  dygire. 


LAnYNGOTOMV. 

This  operation  was  performed  on  two 
patients  during  the  winter,  and,  in  one  of  the 
cases,  twice  on  the  same  individual  sutcess- 
fully,  by  Dr.  John  Cowper,  one  of  the  se- 
nior surgeons.  This,  though  the  latest  in 
occuirence,  I  consider  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two,  and  will,  therefore,  give  it  more 
in  detail  than  the  other. 

Samuel  Henderson,  a  man  who,  in  ap- 
pearance, might  be  30,  was  admitted  into 
the  JNledical  AVards,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Brown,  with  laryngitis,  about  the  beginning 
of  March.  Tlie  usual  treatment  was  pur- 
sued ;  he  was  bled,  blistered,  had  diapho- 
retics, but  with  only  occasional  relief.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  JNI arch,  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  orthopncea,  threatening 
suffocation.  His  face  was  livid,  and  pulse 
not  to  be  felt.  A  consultation  was  held  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon,  when  it  was 
resolved,  to  prevent  such  a  return  of  the  dis- 
ease as  might  cause  death  before  relief  could 
be  afforded,  to  perform  the  operation  of  la- 
ryngotomy.  Respiration  was  at  this  time 
wheezing  and  laborious.  On  looking  into 
the  mouth,  the  epiglottis  was  seen  thick- 
ened, fauces  generally  swollen,  tliough 
clean.  Pulse  120,  with  thirst  and  foul 
tongue. 

An  incision,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
was  made  perpendicularly  through  the  in- 
teguments over  the  larynx.  Dr.  Cowper 
says  in  his  report,  that  at  this  part  of  the 
operation  a  small  vein  appeared,  which  was 
pushed  aside  with  the  bundle  of  the  scalpel. 
Tlie  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which 
passes  into  the  larynx  between  tlie  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages,  was  shortly  after- 
wards cut,  and  poured  out  a  consideiable 
quantity  of  blood.  The  operator  was  searcli- 
iii^j-  for  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  with  his 
tenaculum,  whea   the  patient  was  seized 
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with  so  violent  an  attack  of  dyspnoea,  as  to 
threaten  death.  The  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane was,  therefore,  immediately  cut, 
without  waiting  to  secure  the  artery,  and  a 
wire  introduced  to  draw  asunder  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  'I'lie  vessel  ceased  to  bleed. 
The  patient  was  almost  instantaneously  re- 
lieved. 

On  the  7th,  I  did  not  see  tlie  patient,  hut 
the  report  states,  that  he  had  passed  a  good 
niglit;  pulse  I'JO.  lie  went  on  gradually 
improving  till  the  10th,  when  the  wound 
was  found  closed  with  mucus.  He  breathed 
easily,  however,  tlirough  the  larynx,  with- 
out apparently  suffering  the  smallest  un- 
easiness. On  tlie  11th,  the  wire  was  witli- 
drawn,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought 
together  by  adhesive  plaster. 

Every  symptom  of  the  disease  had  to  all 
appearance,  subsided  ;  the  wound  liad 
closed,  and  was  going  on  favourably  till  the 
morning  of  the  oOth.  7Vt  half  past  eleven, 
A.M.  on  that  day,  he  had  a  rigour,  followed 
by  violantorthopna;a.  Atone,  p.jt.,  a  con- 
sultation was  held  by  the  attending  sur- 
geons, and,  in  their  opinion,  laryngotoray 
was  again  necessary.  It  was  accordingly 
performed,  by  opening  the  cicatrix  of  the 
former  wound.  It  was  followed  by  imme- 
diate relief.  During  the  day,  six  grains  of 
calomel,  and  three  of  opium,  were  given 
him  ;  ten  leeches  were  also  applied  to  tlie 
right  side  of  the  larynx,  to  which  part  he 
principally  referred  his  uneasiness.  On  the 
31st,  his  pulse  was  81,  with  severe  pain  on 
right  side  of  the  larynx  on  pressure.  Leeches 
were  again  ordered. 

^  Snhmur.  hydrar.  gr.  ij.; 

Pulv.  opii,  gr.  ss. ;  M.  ft.  pil.  ter  in 
die  sumenda. 

April  1.  Pulse  still  84.  He  had  passed  a 
good  night,  and  complained  less  of  the  pain 
in  right  side  of  the  larynx,  but  had  a  severe 
cough,  for  which  he  was  ordered  the  com- 
mon mucilaginous  mixture,  and  to  continue 
the  ])ills. 

3.  The  pills  were  this  day  discontinued. 
He  continued  gradually  to  improve,  and 
every  symptom  of  danger  having  disap- 
peared, the  wire  was  removed  on  the  10th, 
and  a  silver  tube  inserted  in  its  place.  Till 
the  25th,  there  was  little  or  no  variation 
in  the  treatment.  The  patient's  health  had 
considerablj'  suffered  from  confinement ;  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  give  liim  tonics. 
At  this  time  he  breathed  freely  through  the 
larynx,  the  tube  being  filled  with  mucus. 
The  left  submaxillary  gland  was  consider- 
ably enlarged,  from  the  irritation  conse- 
quent on  tlie  presence  of  tlie  foreign  body. 
I'^ight  leeches  were  applied  to  it. 

Alay  27.  Since  last  report,  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  change,  saving  in  the  inflamed 
gland,  which  has  suppurated.    The   tube 


was  removed,  and  the  wound  dressed  with 
simple  dressings.  The  patient  breatlied 
freely  through  the  larynx,  and  appeared  to 
be  rather  improvin;4  in  health. 

June  4.  He  was  dismissed  to  day,  though 
the  swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck 
was  still  considerable.  The  wound  looked 
healthy.  He  was  directed  to  go  into  iho 
country. 

William  Limpltlaw,  weaver,  retat.  50  '> 
November  7, 18'J7.  The  ditHculty  of  breath, 
ing  in  this  patient  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing  for  six  weeks  previous  to  his  ad- 
mission, but  during  the  preceding  eight 
days  it  had  become  violent.  Tlie  only 
treatment  had  been  a  blister  applied  over 
the  pained  part  of  the  throat. 

He  wasimmediately  ordered  some  leeches 
to  the  throat,  with  a  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium,  which  the  consulting  surgeons 
thought  would  abate  the  violence  of  the 
sj-mptoms.  The  relief,  if  any,  was  but  tem- 
porary, for  at  nine  p.m.  he  was  seized  with 
so  violent  a  fit  of  dyspnoea,  that  ic  became 
necessary  to  perform  laryngotomy.  A  wire 
was  inserted,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and 
fastened  by  pieces  of  tape,  which  were  car- 
ried round  the  neck,  so  as  to  evert  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  and  afford  a  free  passage  for 
respiration. 

November  14.  Every  thing  went  on  fa- 
vourably in  this  patient,  saving  a  fit  of  dys- 
pnoea on  the  )2th,  from  accidental  derange- 
ment of  the  wire.  To  day,  however,  an 
ulcerated  perforation  in  the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati  was  observed,  for  which  a  solu- 
tion of  5iv.  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  was  ordered  to  be  applied  with  a 
pencil,  daily.  On  the  I9th  the  ulcer  had 
not  extended  :  to  day  was  seized  with  a 
severe  purging,  for  which  he  was  ordered 
castor  oil  and  opium. 

20.  Omitt.  lotio. 

]^     Sulph.  ciipri,  gr.  x. 

AquiE,  gij. ;  solve  pro  lotio  fautib. 

21.  Tlie  purging  was  gone.  He  was  or- 
dered a  blue  pill  every  evening,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  lotion. 

28.  As  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  had 
now  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  the 
wire  was  withdrawn,  but  he  breathed  so 
laboriously,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
replace  it  immediately.  Cont.  lotio.  ;  cap. 
|)il.  hydrar.  1,  o.  n. 

December  6.  The  same  experiment  was 
tried,  and  though  ho  breathed  easier  through 
the  larynx  than  at  the  preceding  trial,  the 
edges  of  the  v.'Ound  being  brought  togetiier 
by  adhesive  plaster,  respiration  was  still 
too  laborious  to  admit  of  the  wire  being 
removed. 

18.  Tlie  experiment  was  repeated,  but 
I  after  breathing  ten  minutes  with  apparent 
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ease,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
dyspnoea,  and  the  wire  was  again  intro- 
duced. 

riiis  patient  was  dismissed  early  in  Rlay, 
breathing  througli  a  tube*  with  ease,  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  unable  to  articulate. 
From  December,  till  the  time  of  his  dis- 
missal, the  only  circumstances  interrupting 
the  progress  of  his  recovery,  were  tlie  in- 
jection of  a  hydrocele,  and  a  slight  attack  of 
fever,  approaching  in  its  type  to  the  inter- 
mittent, to  ^liich  he  had  become  subject, 
since  serving  as  a  soldier  some  twelve  years 
before  in  JMalta.  It  disappeared  in  a  tew 
days,  under  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, and  extract  of  cinchona. 


STRANGULATED    HERNIA. 

It  is  commonly  remarked,  that  this  ope- 
liition  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  successful  result 
ia  our  hoS|iital.  ^Vhetller  the  operation  is 
too  long  deferred,  or  the  gut  too  much  in- 
jured previous  to  the  case  being  admitted, 
by  its  being  handled  and  bruised  by  a  va- 
riety of  surgeons,  who  each  severally  en- 
deavour to  retui'n  it  by  the  taxis,  I  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ob- 
servation is  but  too  true,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  that  the  present  case  will  add  one  to 
the  numerous  list  of  melancholy  illustra- 
tions. 

Robert  Graham,  a  seaman,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  ou  the  evening 
of  the  28tli  -May,  with  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulated hernia.  The  hernia  had  existed  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  the  patient  had 
constantly  worn  a  truss,  since  some  difficul- 
ty had  occurred  in  its  reduction  about  four- 
teen years  previous,  till  two  days  ago,  when, 
having  neglected  to  ai)ply  it,  the  hernia  came 
down.  He  attempted  its  reduction  himself, 
being  at  sea,  and  unable  to  procure  medical 
advice,  but  failed.  The  symptoms  in  a 
short  time  became  urgent.  The  abdomen 
was  painful  on  pressure,  and  the  tumour 
swollen  and  tense.  The  tumour  at  his  ad- 
mission is  described  in  the  case-book,  as 
the  size  of  two  fists,  firm,  tense,  and  acutely 
sensible  on  pressure.  Abdomen  distended 
and  tympanitic.  He  had  had  no  stool  for 
56  hours.  There  was  also  nausea  and  vo- 
miting, with  furred  tongue,  and  pulse  about 
100.  The  taxis  had  been  tried  previous  to 
his  admission,  and  persevered  in  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  but  unsuccessfully. 

A  consultation  was  immediately  called, 
and    the  operation  resolved  on.     Dr.  Mac- 


*  This  was  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  wire,  as  the  granulations,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  foreign  body,  had 
become  so  abundant  ns  to  threaten  closure 
of  the  aperture. 


lachlan  performed  it,  making  the  incision 
correspond  with  the  extent  of  the  hernia, 
ilie  fasciae  and  stricture  were  divided  in 
tiio  common  manner,  and  fifteen  inches  of 
the  ileum  and  its  mesentery  returned.  On 
opening  the  sac,  about  three  ounces  of  red 
serous  fluid  were  discharged.  The  mesen- 
tery was  much  thickened,  and  it  was  only 
after  several  incisions  liad  been  made,  that 
it  was  returned.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together  by  two  stitches  and 
adhesive  jdaster.  Dr.  JMaclachlaa  ordered 
him  some  castor  oil  and  laudanum,  and  aa 
enema,  should  it  be  necessary. 

]May  29.  Had  rested  ill  during  the  pre- 
ceding night,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
Mr.  JMacleod,  the  house-surgeon,  took  away 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood,  which  had  not  the 
huffy  appearance  common  in  inflammation. 
He  liad  several  stools  ;  countenance  good  ; 
pulse  1 10. 

R     Calomel,  9j.; 

Pulv.  opii,  gr.  j.  M.    sumat   statini  ; 
repc.  \'.  S.  ad  5XVJ. 

May  30.  Had  slept  several  hours  during 
the  night.  His  appearance  was  decidedly 
changed  for  the  worse,  with  tympanitic  ab- 
domen, and  pulse  ICO,  accompanied  with 
thirst  and  foul  tongue.  He  had  had  only 
one  stool  for  "2-1  liours,  from  an  enema  given 
him  in  the  morning. 

Kept,  calomel,  ut  heri,  admoveatur  empl. 
vesicat.  abdom.  statim  ;  vinirubri  ^ij,,  aq. 

He  died  at 7  p.m. 

31.  'J'he  body  was  inspected  by  IMr. 
Auchincloss,  in  tlie  absence  of  Dr.  M' Lach- 
lan .  Some  pounds  of  puriforra  fluid  were 
found  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  small  intes- 
tines glued  together  by  effusion  of  lymph. 
The  mesentery  of  the  ileum  was  much  thick- 
ened, to  the  extent  of  Ij  inches,  apparently 
by  effused  blood.  The  inner  ring  was  much 
dilated.  The  spermatic  chord  and  perito- 
neum, lining  the  sac,  were  also  thickened. 


LA  CHARITE. 


CASE  OF  DELIRIUM  TREMENS,  SUCCESSFULLY 
TRKATED  V.'ITH   OPIUM. 

A  STRONG  man,  a  button-maker,  27  years 
of  age,  and  of  intemperate  habits,  was  ad- 
mitted into  La  Cliarite  on  the  6th  of  June, 
under  the  care  of  i\I.  Cayol.  There  had 
been  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  previous  to 
admission  ;  the  tongue  was  red,  the  epi- 
gastrium painful.  JVL  Cayol  thought  tiiat 
rest  and  diet  would  speedily  restore  the 
patient;  but,  two  days  after  admission,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  the  man  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  delirium.    He  started 
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from  liis  bed  naked,  and  ran  to  tiie  hospital 
gate,  but  was  seized  and  biouglit  back  to  iiis 
bed.  The  strait  jacket  was  used,  and  he 
then  became  exceedingly  furious;  however, 
wlien  left  to  liiniself,  he  was  more  calm, 
and  eventually  mirthful.  During  the  whole 
night,  he  disturbed  the  patients  of  the  ward, 
being  exceedingly  voluble,  and  quite  inco- 
herent, in  his  discourse.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  delirium  was  of  a  muttering 
kind,  but  when  the  students  entered  the 
ward  at  the  physician's  visit,  he  again  he- 
came  furious.  Tiie  pupils  were  natural,  the 
skin  moist,  and  the  pulse  frequent  ;  the  ab- 
domen free  from  tenderness,  the  tongue  red 
and  dry.  From  the  constant  state  of  jacti- 
tation under  which  the  ]>atieiit  laboured,  it 
was  impossible  clearly  to  ascertain  whetlier 
he  liad  the  trembling,  which  is  characteristic 
of  delirium  tremens  ;  and  M.  Cayol  hesi- 
tated in  deciding  upon  th<e  precise  nature  of 
the  disease.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
determined  upon  having  recourse  to  blond- 
letting,  which  was  followed  by  temporary 
prostration,  delirium  shortly  afterwards  su- 
pervening. 

On  the  9th,  the  symptoms  were  unabated  : 
M.  Ca_vol  prescribed  opium,  five  grains  of 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

10.  Agitation  less  violent,  and  delirium 
diminished.  iM.  Cayol,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  exhibition  of  the  opium, 
and  ordered  twenty  leeches  to  the  epigas- 
trium. 

11.  The  patient  is  much  better.  The 
leeches  were  not  applied,  in  consequence  of 
a  profound  sleep,  which  occurred  shortly 
after  the  physician's  visit. 

1-2.  J'he  patient  seems  as  if  awakened 
from  a  dream  ;  he  is  not  conscious  of  what 
has  passed,  and  only  complains  of  slight 
pain  in  the  head,  and  constipation,  with 
occasional  pains  in  the  limbs.  (Jrdered 
saline  aperients. 

Remarks. — This  was  a  case  of  pure  ner- 
vous delirium;  and  although  only ^it'egrai/is 
of  opium  were  administered,  the  quantity 
was  sufficient  to  allay  an  extreme  state  of 
delirium. 


HIGH  OPERATION    OF   LITHOTOMY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on 
the  'itiih  of  June,  M.  Souberbielle  announced, 
by  letter,  that  the  patient,  on  whom  he  had 
performed  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy, 
died  on  the  eleventh  day. 

]\I.  iMingualt  said  that,  on  examining  the 
body,  there  was  found  a  considerable  puru- 
lent effusion  in  the  thorax,  and  that  the 
patient  did  not  die  from  the  operation.  jNI. 
Souberbielle  has  been  requested  to  furnish  a 
particular  account  of  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination,— La  Clinique,  No.  8J. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

EXTENSIVE  ABSCESS  OF  TflE  CHEST  AND  LEFT 
SIDE. 

Hugh  RonERTSON,  retat.  ^22,  was  admitted 
into  this  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Sir  G. 
Tuthill,  lahouiing  under  typhus  fever  ;  he 
had  nearly  recovered,  when  he  was  turned 
over  to  Rlr.  White,  on  the  7th  July,  on  ac- 
count of  a  large  abscess  situated  on  the  left 
side.  He  complained  of  much  pain  in  the 
affected  side,  which  appeared  very  red,  and 
had  a  peculiar  glossy  ajipearance,  and  upon 
pressing  it  with  the  finger,  a  fluctuation  was 
very  evident.  It  appeared  to  extend  from 
the  first  hone  of  the  sternum  nearly  as  far 
down  as  to  the  commencement  of  tlie  carti- 
lago  ensiformis  ;  it  then  jiassed  under  the 
axilla,  and  round  the  lel'tribs.to  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  extending  its  passage 
between  the  common  integuments  and  the 
muscles,  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  it  appeared  to 
terminate.  'J'he  abscess  was  opened  just 
above  the  ilium,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  pus,  tinged  with  blood,  was  evacuated, 
which  seemed  to  afford  him  some  relief;  it 
was  then  dressed  by  pieces  of  tow  being 
applied  round  the  left  side,  and  a  bandage 
placed  upon  it  :  the  opening  was  left  unco- 
vered, in  order  to  allow  free  exit  for  the 
matter  which  came  from  it.  The  following 
medicine  was  then  ordered, 

Liquor  of'  the   acetate    of'  ammonia,    three 

ounces  ; 
Decoction  of  bark,  five  ounces ; 

of  which,  take  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
three  hours  ;  he  was  placed  upon  full  diet, 
and  an  extra  pint  of  porter,  with  eight 
ounces  of  wine,  allowed  him  daily. 

July  10.  Still  continues  to  complain  of  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  particularly  in  the  axilla  ; 
the  opening  is  dressed  with  simple  cerate  ; 
it  continues  to  discharge  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus,  which  emits  a  very  foetid 
odour. 

14.  Nearly  in  the  same  state  ;  the  dis- 
cliarge  continues ;  complains  of  much  thirst ; 
his  medicine  is  ordered  to  be  changed  to 
the  following. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Infusion  of  roses,  eight  ounces  ; 

to  be  taken  as  the  former. 

16.  When  we  saw  him  this  morning,  he 
appeared  much  worse  ;  says  that  he  cannot 
sleep  ;  is  in  a  very  weak  condition,  and 
takes  very  little  nourishment. 

19.  He  evidently  is  sinking  ;  the  wound 
continues  to  discharge  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter,  and  occasions  him  considera- 
ble pain. 
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21.  lie  died  Uiis  morning  ;  nothing  parti- 
cular presented  itself  daring  the  iiost-mortem 
examination  ;  the  ahdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera  were  healthy  :  the  fascia  lumborum 
Jiad  completely  sloughed,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  fjuudratus  lumborum  muscle. 


NECnOSIS    OF    THE    LEFT    TIBIA,  OPERATION, 

&c. 

John  Tillier,  ffilat.  18,  was  admitted  on 
the  24th  of  January,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
White.  He  states  that,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  he  received  a  slight  sprain  in  liis 
ancle,  which  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  pain 
and  swelling;  the  leg  has  since  been  greatly 
increasing  in  size,  and  is  now  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  other  :  several  small  sinuses 
have  broken  out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
lately,  which  discharge  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pus,  and,  occasionally,  several  small 
jiieces  of  dead  bone.  I\Ir.  White  operated 
on  the  upper  ])art  of  the  tibia  in  February 
last,  and  succeeded  in  extracting  several 
bits  of  diseased  bone  ;  the  incision  was  then 
filled  up  with  lint,  and  a  piece  of  simple 
dressing  laid  over  it,  secured  by  a  bandage 
going  round  the  leg,  which  completely  stop- 
j)cd  the  bleeding.  In  a  few  days  afterwards, 
the  boy  was  attacked  with  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  which  soon  abated  on  cold 
apidicatious  being  ap{)lied  to  it,  and  the 
patient  v^ent  on  exceedingly  well;  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  gradually  decreased,  and  at 
length  has  become  perfectly  well. 

kjeveral  sinuses  have  since  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb,  and  more  diseased 
bone  has  worked  its  way  out  of  them. 

On  tlie  11th  of  July,  i\Ir.  White  operated 
on  the  lower  part  of  tiie  tibia,  and  succeeded 
in  removing  the  remaining  portion  of  loose 
bone  :  very  little  ha;morrhage  occurred  du- 
ring this  operation  ;  the  wound  has  since 
been  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  limb.  The 
patient's  health  improves  daily. 

On  Saturday  se'nnight.  Sir  A.  Carlisle 
amputatt'd  a  leg  below  knee  ;  the  affair  did 
not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  famed  I'resi- 
dentof  the  Iloyal  College;  in  fact,  it  was 
an  oysterian  pperatioii. 


ST.  THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL. 


DISEASE  OF  TIIE  BLADDER. 

Mary  Perkins,  oefat.  22,  of  short  sta- 
ture, sallow  complexion,  and  cachectic  ap- 
])earance,  was  admitted  into  Lydia's  Ward 
on  the  22d  of  July,  utider  the  care  of  \)r. 
ScGtt.     lu  cousequence  of  that  gentleman's 


absence,  tlie  case  was  treated  by  Dr.  Elliot- 

son. 

The  patient  stated,  that  she  had  been  out 
of  health  for  some  time,  but  latterly  bad 
been  exceedingly  unwell.  During  the  last 
three  weeks  previous  to  admission,  she  had 
suffered  from  constant  strangury,  pains  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  hips,  and  thighs, 
and  also  in  the  hypogastrium  and  peri- 
neum. She  likewise  experienced  severe 
bearing  down  sensations  on  going  to  stool. 
When  admitted,  the  pulse  was  full  and 
quick,  but  soft ;  the  appetite  defective, 
and  the  bowels  irregular.  There  was  in- 
creased heat  upon  the  surface,  and  thirst. 
Tlie  tongue  was  red  at  the  sides,  but  furred 
in  the  centre  ;  the  urine  smelt  faintly  acid, 
and  on  settling,  deposited  a  white  mucous 
sediment.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
drawn  from  the  loins  by  cupping,  and  she 
was  ordered  to  take  a  grain  of  opium  twice 
a  day.     Slop  diet. 

26.  She  is  decidedly  better,  and  expe- 
riences much  less  pain  and  difficulty  in  mic- 
turition. The  cupping  was  productive  of 
much  relief  to  the  pains  generally,  but  there 
still  is  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure 
in  the  hypogastrium.  The  pills,  alter  two 
days,  produced  so  much  nausea  and  retch- 
ing, that  she  could  keep  nothing  in  ber 
stomach.  She,  however,  sleeos  better,  and 
has  less  fever.  The  bowels  are  rather  con- 
fined. Ordered  to  take  six  draclims  of  cas- 
tor oil  immediately,  and  to  have  20  leeches 
applied  daily  to  the  hypogastrium. 

August  8.  She  has  been  gradually  im- 
proving up  to  the  present  period.  The  pain 
on  pressure  in  the  hypogastrium  lias  abated, 
and  she  has  very  little  pain  in  making  water. 
The  bowels  are  more  regular,  and  the  appe- 
tite has  improved.  The  pulse  is  ralher 
quick,  and  there  is  still  some  little  in- 
crease of  heat  upon  the  surface.  Ordered 
to  have  a  warm  bath  every  other  day. 

12.  The  ditliculty  in  micturition  has 
ceased,  and  the  pain  also.  She  is  able  to 
sit  uji  and  walk  about  the  ward,  and  her 
appetite  and  strength  are  gradually  increas- 
ing. She  was  ordered  to  take  half  a  drachm 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of  the  pulvis 
uva  ursi  three  times  a  day 

Hi.  We  have  visited  her  frequently  since 
the  lust  report,  and  she  is  now  conva- 
lescent. 


INTENDED  OPERATIONS  OF  LITIIOTOMV. 

On  Friday  last,  the  operating  theatre  of 
this  llosjiital  was  crowded  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  and  general  practitioners, 
who  were  assembled  in  the  expectation  of 
witnessing  two  operations  of  lithotomy.  In 
the  preceding  week,  these  operations  were 
publicly  announced  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
erysipelas  appearing  iu  the  ward  in  which 
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tlie  patients  intended  to  be  operated  on 
were  placed,  they  were  deferred.  The  first 
patient  to  be  operated  on  was  a  lad  of  about 
!'->  years  of  age,  who,  after  being  bound, 
wi'h  great  reluctance,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  sounded,  refused  to  submit  to  the  ope- 
ration. The  poor  fellow  seemed  completelj'' 
astounded,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around 
liim,  and  beheld  tlie  numerous  faces  that 
were  directed  towards  him.  He  remained 
upon  the  o])eratinj  table  nearly  half  an  hour; 
and  notwithstanding  the  rejjeated  solicita- 
tions of  j\lr.  Green  (whose  patient  he  was,) 
to  obtain  his  consent,  he  gave  no  answer, 
but  remained  inflexibly  sullen  and  obstinate. 
He  was,  therefore,  removed  from  the  table, 
and  sent  to  his  ward. 

'J'lie  next  case,  was  that  of  a  child  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  wlio,  after  sound- 
ing him  for  seventeen  minutes,  declared  that 
lie  could  find  no  stone,  although  he  had  repeat- 
edly felt  it  before !  ! !  This  child  was  also  re- 
moved, to  the  apparent  disappointment  of 
all  present. 


TALIACOTIAN    OPERATION     ON     THE    PENIS, 
BY     MR.    GREEN. 

A  healthy-looking  and  muscular  old  man 
was  next  placed  upon  the  table,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  an  operation  performed 
upon  him.  He  liad,  for  the  last  three  years, 
been  suffering  from  a  fistulous  opening 
in  the  under  part  of  the  penis,  whicli 
was  the  result  of  inflammation  and  slough- 
ing, produced  by  extravasation  of  urine. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  ope- 
ration, Mr.  Green  turned  round,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  students,  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  intention,  in  this 
case,  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  of 
substance  here,  by  first  paring  the  edges  of 
the  opening,  and  then  detaching  a  piece 
of  skin  from  the  root  of  the  penis,  on 
the  opposite  side,  opposing  it  to  the 
pared  edges,  and  confining  it  there  by 
sutures  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  by  making 
the  patient  wear  a  catheter  in  liis  bladder, 
I  hope  to  succeed  in  preventing  the  far- 
ther escape  of  urine,  by  the  artificial  open- 
ing." The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then 
pared,  and  a  piece  of  skin  detached  from 
the  root  of  the  penis,  and  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum.  The  skin  was  turned  ovei,  and  laid 
in  the  opening  of  the  urethra  ;  it  was  then 
confined  by  a  great  number  of  sutures  and 
adhesive  straps  ;  a  catheter,  with  a  plug, 
was  previously  passed  into  the  bladder.  The 
patient  was  raised  in  bed,  and  the  scrotum 
supported  by  a  small  pad. 

August  18.  Up  to  yesterday,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  would 
have  succeeded.  To  day,  however,  the 
upper  part  of  the  detached  portion  of  skin 
looks  sloughy,  and  is  disunited.    In  conse- 


quence of  a  window  being  left  open  at  the 
patient's  head,  he  has  taken  cold,  which 
has  brought  on  coughing,  and,  in  the  exer- 
tion, the  urine  has  heeii  forced  tlirow^h  the 
opening.  Mr.  Green  removed  all  the  su- 
tures, and  dressed  the  part  with  adhesive 
plaster  simply,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
adhesion  had  only  taken  jilace  at  the  lower 
part,  and  there  but  very  slightly.  It  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  this  patient  has  not  had 
altogether  a  fair  chance  since  the  operation  ; 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that,  hut  for  the 
supervention  of  coughing,  the  parts  would 
have  adhered ;  as  he  is  a  tolerably  healthy 
jjatient,  and  is  apparently  free  from  other 
disease. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  FUNGOID  TUMOUR  FROM  THR 
FACE,  WEIGHING  SEVEN  POUNDS,  BY 
MR.   MORGAN. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  astat.  38,  of  middle 
Stature  and  emaciated  appearance,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Martha's  Ward  on  the  tith  of 
July,  under  tlie  care  of  Sir.  IMorgan.  She 
stated  that  the  disease  in  question  first 
made  its  appearance  about  sixteen  years 
back,  as  a  small  swelling,  situated  just  be- 
low, and  rather  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  it  was  considered,  at  that  time,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  chronic  enlargement 
of  an  absorbent  gland.  For  many  years  it 
remained  perfectly  stationary,  and  tlien 
afterwards  suddenly  increased  ;  and  during 
the  last  five  years  it  had  very  rapidly  en- 
larged, and  continued  to  do  so  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  interim,  slie  had  consulted 
several  medical  practitioners,  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  various  remedial  plans  of  treat- 
ment that  had  been  adopted,  it  had  still 
continued  to  increase.  For  many  j-ears  she 
experienced  no  pain  in  it  whatever,  but 
only  found  it  troublesome  from  its  enormous 
weight  and  size.  Latterly,  however,  she 
had  i'reciuently  suflTered  from  acute  and  lan- 
cinating pains,  and  also  from  achings  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  within  the  last 
twelve  months  her  sufteriiigs  had  been  very 
great;  indeed  it  had  become  so  burden- 
some to  her,  and  was  productive  of  so 
much  constitutional  irritation,  that  she  came 
to  London  in  the  hope  of  having  it  removed 
by  an  operation. 

^Vhen  admitted,  she  was  suffering  greatly 
from  pains  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
head.  The  tumour  was  of  enormous  size 
and  irregular  shape,  having  a  very  exten- 
sive base  ;  it  extended  a  considerable  way 
down  upon  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  iMr. 
Morgan  believed  it  to  he  firmly  attached 
to  the  carotid  sheath.    The  parotid,  sub- 
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maxillary,  and  adjacent  absorbent  glands,  all 
appeared  to  be  affected  with  the  disease,  and 
seemed  to  be  involved  in  one  fungoid  mass. 
The  skin  covering  the  cheek  and  ear  had 
become  considerably  stretched  and  elon- 
gated by  the  projection  of  the  tumour  ;  the 
riglit  eyelid  was  closed  by  an  edematous 
swelling,  and  the  conjunctiva,  covering  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  was  affected  with  cedema- 
tous  infianimatiou.  The  jiatient's  health  was 
much  impaired;  her  niglits  sleepless,  bowels 
irregular,  and  appetite  depraved  ;  but  all 
along,  and  up  to  the  present  period,  her 
catamenia  regular  and  abundant.  Theonly 
chance  of  prolonging  her  life,  Mr.  Alor- 
gan  considered,  was  by  an  operation,  which 
would  certainly  be  of  a  very  formidable  na- 
ture, but  he  regarded  it  as  a  dernier  ressort. 
She  is,  however,  so  much  worn  out  by 
irritation,  that  she  is  ready  to  catch  at  any 
thing  that  would  afford  her  but  a  chance  of 
relief,  and  is  not  only  willing,  but  desirous, 
to  have  it  removed.  She  was  ordered  to 
keep  her  bed,  and  to  take  some  medicines 
that  were  calculated  to  allay  irritation,  and 
to  improve  her  general  health. 

29.  The  tumour  has  evidently  increased 
since  her  admission.  She  now  complains 
of  a  noise  in  her  head,  which  she  compares 
to  the  roaring  of  a  water-fall,  and  which  dis- 
tresses her  very  much  ;  she  cannot  sleep  at 
night ;  the  skin  is  hot,  pulse  quick,  and  the 
tongue  white  ;  the  bowels  are  more  regular. 
Ordered  to  take  the  effervescing  mixture, 
with  the  infusion  of  cascarilla,  and  ten  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  three  timf  s  a  day. 

This  interesting  case  excited  great  atten- 
tion, and  numerous  practitioners  came  to  tlie 
Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  Be- 
fore her  admission,  she  consulted  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who,  we  understand,  advised  only 
puncturing  the  tumour,  but  with  what  bene- 
ficial intent  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  JNlr. 
Morgan  advised  its  removal  as  soon  as  the 
patient  was  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  ope- 
ration. 

August  6.  She  suffers  exceedingly  from 
the  weight  of  the  tumour,  which,  by  its 
pressure,  occasionally  produces  slight  dys- 
pncea,  and  always  some  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition. She  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  little 
better. 

It  was  fully  expected  that  the  operation 
would  have  been  performed  yesterday  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Morgan  visited  her,  he  found 
her  in  such  an  irritable  condition,  (probably 
increased  by  the  visits  of  so  many  strangers,) 
that  he  very  properly  deferred  it  till  next 
I'uesday.     She  continues  her  medicines. 

Operation. 

Aug.  12.  The  patient  was  this  day  taken 
into  the  operating  tlieatre,  and  the  tumour 
removed.  The  tbeatre  was  crowded,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  highly-respectable 


practitioners  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
operation.  The  operation  was  commenced 
by  making  two  elliptical  incisions,  which 
extended  irora  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  were 
carried  over  the  fore-part  of  the  tumour  to 
the  lower  part,  where  they  were  made  to 
unite,  thus  inclosing  a  very  large  portion  of 
skin  between  them.  Two  flaps  of  skin 
(one  on  each  side)  were  then  dissected 
l)ack,  and  the  tumour  detached  from  its 
upper  part  gradually  downwards,  during 
which  the  knife  and  the  finger  were  alter- 
nately used.  The  muscles  of  the  face  were 
completely  exposed.  Those  vessels  which 
bled  much,  were  immediately  secured.  A 
yiortion  of  the  parotid  gland  was  removed  ; 
and  as  the  tumour  extended  a  considerable 
way  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  facial  artery  ;  this 
was  also  immediately  secured.  The  tumour 
was  not  at  all  adherent  to  the  jaw.  The  sub- 
maxillary gland,  which  was  comprehended 
in  it,  was  removed.  In  the  neck  it  was 
found  to  be  firmly  adherent  to  the  forepart 
of  the  carotid  sheath,  and  great  care  was  used 
in  separating  it  from  that  part,  and  thus  the 
operation  was  completed.  During  its  per- 
formance, the  woman  was  rather  faint, 
and  some  wine  was  administered.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  she  bore  it  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Only  eight  vessels  were  secured,  and  not 
moie  than  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  lost. 
The  operation,  which  was  performed  in  a 
most  maiterly  manner,  was  completed  in  forty- 
one  minutes.  When  the  flaps  of  skin  were 
adjusted,  they  were  found  completely  to 
cover  the  exposed  surface.  A  few  sutures 
were  employed,  and  the  wound  dressed  by 
adliesive  straps,  and  a  compress  of  lint  and 
bandage.  The  patient,  after  the  operation, 
vomited,  and  thus  got  rid  of  the  wine 
that  had  been  given  her.  She  was  placed 
in  bed  in  a  secluded  apartment,  and  five 
grains  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  opium,  were 
immediately  administered.  She  did  not 
sleep  a  great  deal  the  first  night,  and, 
in  the  morning,  the  medicine  was  repeated. 
In  other  respects,  however,  she  was  as  well 
as  could  be  exjiected. 

18.  The   wound  has  been  dressed  three 
times,  and  is  adhering.     She  has  no  fever, 
and  there  is  very  little  suppuration.    Yes- 
terday she  was  ordered  to  take  four  grains         i 
of  the  hydrargj'rum  c.  creta,  in  consequence         I 
of  the    bowels   being  rather  relaxed  ;    and        1 
to-day,  as   the    purging   continues,  she    is 
to   take  the  chalk   mixture,  with  the  aro- 
matic   confection.     She  is  otherwise   doing 
well. 

The  tumour  weighed  six  pounds  fifteen 
ounces.  It  consisted  of  a  large  cyst,  which 
appeared  to  be  formed  externally,  of  chronic 
glandular  enlargement.  It  was  of  an  irregu- 
lar and  knotted  appearance.   On  cutting  into 
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Mie  cj'st,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  a 
pint  of  dark -coloured  offensive  serum,  in 
which  was  floating  a  large  quantity  of  im- 
perfectly organised  matter.  Large  quan- 
tities of  this  matter  were  also  hanging  from 
the  sides  of  the  cvst. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


LARGE  TUMOUR    IN    THE  AXILLA,     OF    A   MA- 
LIGNANT   CHARACTER. 

David  Llovd,  set.  18,  a  robust  healthy- 
looking  young'  man,  was  admitted,  June 
28,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Twelve 
months  ago  he  perceived  a  tumour,  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  in  the  riglit  axilla  ;  since  tliat 
time  it  has  gradually  increased  ;  it  has  not 
been  attended  with  any  pain,  and  he  lias 
always  enjoyed  good  health.  In  the  right 
axilla  is  a  prominent  ciicumscribed  tumour, 
the  size  of  a  large  goose  egg  ;  it  has  a  broad 
circular  base,  and  extends  a  little  beneath 
the  pectoral  muscle  ;  it  is  loose  and  easily 
moveable  on  the  subjacent  parts  ;  the  skin 
covering  it  is  natural.  The  tumour  has  a 
smooth  even  surface,  is  insensible,  and  of  an 
uniform  scirrhous  hardness,  and  quite  in- 
compressible ;  there  is  considerable  fulness 
above  the  right  clavicle,  and  a  large  mass  of 
enlarged  glands  is  here  felt,  extending  in  a 
chain  up  the  side  of  the  neck.  I\Ir.  Law- 
rence remarked  that  the  disease  was  most 
probably  of  a  malignant  character,  and  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  prognosis  was 
extremely  unfavourable  ;  if  there  had  been 
no  disease  of  the  glands  above  the  clavicle, 
he  should  have  recommended  its  removal ; 
but  the  existence  of  this,  in  his  opinion, 
precluded  all  idea  of  extirpating  it.  As  far 
as  the  external  character  and  feel  of  the 
tumour  were  concerned,  it  seemed  of  an  uni- 
form scirrhous  texture  ;  but  he  observed  he 
had  lately  removed  a  tumour  from  a  gentle- 
man which  appealed  very  similar,  but,  on 
cutting  into  it,  was  found  to  consist  in  its 
interior  of  a  soft  vascular  structure  ;  in  this 
case  the  disease  had  shortly  returned,  and 
affected  the  internal  organs.  After  re- 
maining in  the  Hospital  a  few  days  ;  the  pa- 
tient returned  home. 


LARGE    FOUL    PHAGEDENIC    ULCERATION    OF 
THE  PREPUCE  AND    GLANS  PEMS 

Wm.  Mitchell,  ajt.  19,  of  spare  habit,  a 
groom,  was  admitted,  June  11th,  under  tiie 
care  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  A  month  ago  he 
liad  discharge  from  beneath  the  fore-skin, 
and  a  bubo  in  the  groin  ;  in  a  few  days  tlie 


prepuce  became  swollen  and  inflamed,  and 
he  was  unable  to  denude  tlie  glans. 

He  applied  to  a  medical  man,  who  gave 
him  some  medicines,  but  told  him  lie  might 
still  continue  liis  usual  occupation,  and  de- 
sired him  to  live  freely;  means  admirably  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  disease.  The  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  of  the  penis  rapidly 
increased,  and  about  ten  days  since,  the 
extremity  of  the  prepuce  became  ulcerated  : 
ulceration  has  been  gradually  increasing, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  prepuce,  and 
nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  glans,  are  destroy- 
ed ;  the  exposed  surface  presents  a  foul, 
ulcerated  aspect,  of  a  dark  yellow  colour, 
and  discharging  a  thick,  foetid,  bloody-co- 
loured secretion.  The  body  of  the  penis  is 
swollen  and  inflamed.  He  is  in  great  pain, 
and  has  had  no  sleep  for  many  nights  ; 
tongue  white  ;  hot  skin,  and  thirsty  ;  pulse 
100,  and  sharp. 

Twelve  leeches  to  the  penis,  and  afterwards 
a  bread  poultice  and  poppy  fomentation. 

Miit.  salin,  c.  liq,  antim.  tart.,  5ij.  sextis 

horis. 
Pit.  saponis,  c.  ppio.,  grs.  v.  vespere. 

12.  The  pain  is  much  less,  and  lie  has 
had  some  sleep  during  the  niglit;  the  ulce- 
ration is  cleaner,  and  the  penis  is  less  swol- 
len and  inflamed  ;  pulse  98,  less  fever, 
bowels  freely  open. 

14.  The  ulceiative  jirocess  has  ceased, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  glans  is 
clear,  and  covered  with  red,  healthy  granu- 
lations ;  the  prepuce  presents  a  cleaner 
surface,  and  is  partially  granulating  ;  the  dis- 
charge is  much  less,  and  of  a  more  healthy 
character;  the  tongue  clean,  pulse  natural ; 
he  sleeps  well.  The  same  medicine  and 
applications  continued. 

20.  The  last  few  days,  the  ulceration 
has  been  gradually  improving,  and  the  pain 
so  much  lessened,  that  he  has  left  off  the 
opium  at  night,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver 
lotion  has  been  applied  to  the  sore  ;  last 
night,  the  jienis  became  very  painful,  and 
he  has  had  no  sleep.  The  lower  ]iart  of  the 
ulcer  has  assumed  a  dirty,  foul,  appearance, 
and  its  edge  is  extending,  'i'he  body  of  the 
penis  is  swollen  and  inflamed. 

The  lotion  omitted,  and  poppy  fomenta- 
tion and  bread  poultices  applied  ;  the  opium 
to  be  repeated  at  night. 

23-  The  edges  are  clean  and  granulating  ; 
the  middle  of  the  sore  has  a  foul  appearance, 
and  the  ulcer  has  extended  into  the  corp. 
cavernosum.  He  complains  of  more  pain,  and 
does  not  sleep  so  well.  Tongue  clean,  pulse 
feeble. 

Liq.  opii  sedat  (Battley's)  et  aqiia  aa  giij. ; 
Al.  ft.  lotio,  bis  die  applicand. 

The  pill  to  be  continued  at  night,  and 
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lialf  a  grain  of  opium  ^ivea  twice  during  the 
day. 

SO.  The  ulceration  has  extended  into  the 
cor])us  spongiosum ;  and  the  uretLuajforabout 
half  an  inch  in  extent,  is  laid  open  ;  the  sore 
is  clean  and  granulating ;  his  nights  are 
good,  and  he  complains  of  no  pain.  From 
this  time  he  gradually  improved  ;  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  corpus  cavernosum  was  tardy  in 
healing  ;  the  balsam  of  Peru  was  applied  ; 
the  sore  granulated  and  cicatrized,  and  he 
left  the  Hospital  July  11th. 


On  Saturday  August  9th,  Mr.  Earle  per- 
formed the  operation  for  hare  lip,  on  a  child 
about  two  months  old.  He  also  removed  a 
portion  of  membrane  in  a  case  of  eversion 
of  the  upper  eyelid. 


be:moval  of  a  nevus  by  mr.  vincent. 

]\Ir.  Vincent  removed  a  subcutaneous 
nevus  from  aboy  aged  11  years.  The  tumour 
■was  situated  below  the  right  nipple,  was  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  it  was  loose  and  easily 
moveable,  the  skin  covering  it  was  natural, 
excepting  at  one  point,  where  it  was  slightly 
elevated,  and  of  a  purplish  colour.  The 
tumour  was  congenital,  and  had  gradually 
increased  till  within  a  few  months  ago,  when 
he  fell  down  and  struck  it  ;  since  tnat  time 
it  has  rapidly  increased  and  become  some- 
what painful.  Some  htemorrhage  followed 
the  removal  of  the  tumour ;  on  making  a 
section  of  it,  the  usual  appearances  of  a 
nevus  presented  themselves. 


SUCCESSFUr.    OPERATION    FOR  AN  EXTENSIVE 
MALFORMATION    OF    THE    URETHRA. 

The  history  of  this  case  is  contained  in  a 
recent  treatise  of  Dzondi :  ])e  quibusdam 
methodis  et  instrumenlis  chirurgicis,  etc. 
In  a  boy  of  three  years  the  0])ening  of  the 
urethra  was  in  the  middle  of  the  scrotum, 
near  the  radix  penis  ;  from  the  glans  a  fur- 
row was  seen  running  to  the  opening. 
From  the  latter,  a  somewhat  curved  needle 
Avas  carried  towards  the  glans ;  in  this  arti- 
ficial urethra  a  golden  eanula  was  laid, 
which  was  then  replaced  by  a  leaden  one. 
About  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  this 
instrument  was  imprudently  removed,  and 
the  artiticial  canal  rapidly  healed  up.  The 
operation  was  therefore  repeated,  and  after 
three  months  the  eanula  was  removed 
without  any  bad  etlect.  Almost  all  the  urine 
was  passed  through  the  newly-lbrmed  canal, 
and  a  few  drops  only  tlowed  througli  the 
natural  opening.  This  was  gradually  brought 
to  a  closure  by  a  repeated  cauterisation  ;  it 
ajipears,  however,  from  the  preface  to  the 


work,  that  it  afterwards  opened  again,  and 
thus  delayed  the  complete  success  of  the 
operation. 


AMPUTATION  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  M.Lisfranc  report- 
ed to  the  Academic  Koyale  de  Aledicine 
two  cases  in  which  he  iiad  recently  per- 
formed this  operation.  One  of  the  females 
whom  he  operated  on  some  years  before, 
has  since  borne  several  children  ;  another  is 
now  in  the  fifth  month  of  gestation,  and 
enjoys  excellent  health.  Of  thirty- three 
cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed, 
only  three  terminated  fatally  ;  in  two  of 
these,  a  scirrhous  degeneration  of  other 
organs  was  found,  and  in  the  third,  the 
patient  died  from  a  relapse,  three  months 
after  the  operation.  The  other  thirty  indi- 
viduals are  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  health, 
— Archiv.  Gener.  de  Med. 


LITERARY    NOTICE. 

Dr.  Gordon  Sjiith  is  printing  his  large 
work  on  Poisons  ;  and  a  pocket-volume, 
entitled.  Hints  to  Counsel,  Coroners  and 
Juries,  on  the  examination  of  Medical 
witnesses  ;  which  will  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  October. 
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Lecture  XXXVII. 
Puerpeial  Fever — continued. 

In  the  more  formidable  forms  of  the 
puerperal  fever,  it  was,  some  years  ago, 
proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  tliat  we 
should  attempt  the  cure  by  tonics ;  and, 
under  his  direction,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, bark,  has  been  very  largely  ad- 
ministered, together  with  other  tonics  less 
powerful.  The  method  of  treating  this  dis- 
ease, however,  by  tonic  remedies,  is,  I  fear, 
not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  nor  have  I  been  abie 
to  learn  that,  even  in  the  hands  of  Clarke 
himself,  a  practitioner  of  acknowledged 
talent,  the  use  of  cinchona  in  puerperal 
fever,  was  attended  with  any  very  encou- 
raging success. 

By  Dr.  Denman,  and  others,  we  were 
advised,  many  years  ago,  to  have  recourse  to 
emetics  in  puerperal  fever,  more  especially 
the  tartarised  antimony  ;  and  M.  Doulcet, 
who  had  formerly  under  his  direction  the  ob- 
stetric department  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  thinkino- 
he  observed,  when  the  puerperal  fever  was 
raging  in  the  hospital,  that  where  patients 
spontaneously  vomited  (as  they  frequently 
do  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,)  the  dis- 
ease became  ameliorated  ;  he  was  led  by 
this  circumstance  to  make  use  of  emetics  ; 
and  the  emetics,  consisting  of  ipecacuanha, 
were  distributed  among  tlie  nurses,  with 
directions,  that  as  soon  as  puerperal  symp- 
toms began  to  manifest  themselves,  the 
emetic  should  be  immediately  administered, 
without  waiting  for  the  visit  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  report  of  the  French  practitioner 
is  highly  favourable;  those,  he  says,  wlio 
took  the  emetic  soon  recovered  ;  and  tliose 
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died  to  whom  the  emetic  was  not  given 
promptly.  On  a  report  of  this  kind,  we 
cannot  rely  with  any  confidence  ;  you  will 
perceive  that  the  report  itself  is  but  vaguely 
given,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
nurses  were  to  be  judges  whether  the  dis- 
ease was  puerperal  or  not;  whence  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  emetic,  in  many 
cases,  got  the  credit  of  subduing  this  formi- 
dable aiiection,  when,  in  reality,  puerperal 
fever  did  not  exist.  All  allowances  made, 
however,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  assum- 
ing Doulcet  to  be  veracious,  the  report  de- 
serves attention.  With  respect  to  Denman, 
I  have  to  observe  that,  in  perusing  the  last 
edition  of  his  very  excellent  work  on  mid- 
wifery, you  will  find  that  he  became,  in  his 
old  age,  a  proselyte  to  depletion,  so  that  it  is 
evident  enough  that  he  had  found  the 
emetics  fail.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  conceive 
that  these  remedies  deserve  but  little  reliance 
in  this  disease  ;  but  should  you  chance  to 
enter  the  chamber  when  the  patient  is  just 
recovered  from  her  chill,  you  may  give  aa 
emetic  with  propriety,  because,  if  it  fail  to 
subdue  the  complaint,  it  will,  at  least,  do  no 
harm  ;  and,  further,  in  those  cases  where 
you  do  not  think  it  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  the  lancet,  it  may  be  worth  your  while 
to  consider  whether  the  tartar  emetic,  or 
ipecacuanha,  may  not  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage. 

In  croup,  we  know  that  calomel  is  some- 
times found  to  be  a  very  efficient  remedy.  A 
very  esteemed  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  man 
of  large  observation  and  close  induction.  Dr. 
Farre,  I  mean,  tells  me,  that  in  iritis,  if  the 
system  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
calomel  and  opium,  within  a  given  time,  the 
cessation  of  the  inflammation  is,  in  a  manner, 
certain ;  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed, 
that  in  the  puerperal  fever,  if  we  could  only 
promptly  bring  the  system  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  whether  by  inunctions 
or  internal  administrations,  much  conse- 
quent benefit  might  be  expected.  Not,  of 
course,  feeling  myself  justifiable  in  making 
experiments  on  my  ])atients,  I  have  not,  as 
yet,  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  mercury  a 
fair  trial.  In  one  case  only,  and  this  of  the 
middle  kind,  where  the  patient  was  bled 
with  little  benefit,  and  where  I  saw  no  other 
2X 
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hope  of  saving  life,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Air. Ledger,  ladmiuistered  mercury ;  but 
althou;^]i  it  brought  the  system  completely 
under  its  influence,  the  disease  ran  its 
course  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  patient 
died,  as  if  no  calomel  had  been  given.  To 
tliis  woman  I  was  called,  about  twenty-two 
hours  after  the  chill,  her  pulse  being  120 
or  130,  and  the  other  symptoms  mild  in  pro- 
portion. More  blood  than  I  directed,  viz. 
40  ounces,  were  taken  away  ;  a  buffy  coat 
was  formed,  a  degree  of  faintness  was  pro- 
duced, and,  for  a  lime,  the  pulse  was 
lowered  :  3.5  hours  after  the  rigor,  as  the 
disease  was  proceeding,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  chance  of  curing  by  depletion,  I 
resolved  to  make  use  of  the  calomel ;  ten 
grains  were  taken  every  sis  hours,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  croup  ;  in  40  hours,  38  grains 
had  been  taken,  and  the  system  was  fairly 
under  its  influence,  the  bowels  acting  twice 
or  tliree  times  only,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  calomel  was  retained.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  however,  and  though  the 
case  was  favourable,  beingone  of  the  milder 
kind,  and  though  the  calomel  was  given  till 
SO  grains  had  been  administered,  the  fever 
proceeded,  and  the  patient  died  in  the  usual 
manner.  We  must  not  draw  general  con- 
clusions from  one  solitary  case,  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  was  very  discouraging,  and 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  this  prac- 
tice again. 

By  the  practitioners  of  Dublin,  and  more 
especially  by  jMr,  Brenan,  we  have  been 
strongly  recommended,  in  cases  of  puerperal 
fever,  to  make  trial  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  if  half  an  ounce, 
or  an  ounce,  of  the  oil  be  given  twice  a  day, 
in  the  worst  forms  of  puerperal  fever,  in 
their  worst  condition,  the  symptoms  will  be 
found  to  give  way  under  it.  The  oil  of 
turpentine  I  have  not  hitherto  tried  on  the 
large  scale,  having  a  want  of  confidence  in 
those  reports  which  I  could  not  overcome, 
and  not  feeling  myself  justified  in  acting 
experimentally.  In  some  few  cases,  how- 
ever, where  1  have  had  no  other  hope,  the 
oil  of  turpentine  has  been  tried  by  me,  and 
tlie  result  has  been  to  convince  me  that 
tLe  oil  of  turpentine  does  not  do  any 
marked  mischief — that  it  does  not  clearly 
aggravate  the  disease  ;  not  to  add  that 
a  sort  of  persuasion  has  been  left  in  my 
mind,  that  now  and  then,  perhaps,  it  may 
relieve.  I  was  called  once  to  a  patient 
seized  witli  puerperal  fever  of  the  milder 
form,  with  a  pulse  about  120  in  the  minute  ; 
the  pain  not  widely  diffused  over  the  ab- 
domen, the  other  symptoms  proportionally 
mild.  The  woman  had  been  ill  about  ten 
hours,  when  eight  ounces  of  blood  had  been 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  with  little  benefit. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  1 
thinking  there  was  little  hope  of  curing  the 


disease  by  means  of  the  lancet,  (for  I  had 
not  seen  her  till  twenty-one  hours  after  the 
chill,)  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  was 
given  immediately,  a  second  in  twenty- 
seven  hours  from  the  rigour,  a  third  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  a  fourth  next  morn- 
ing, fifty  hours  from  the  first  attack  ;  uo 
less  than  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine being  taken  in  seventeen  hours  ;  three 
of  the  doses  I  am  sure  were  swallowed, 
because  a  young  gentleman,  who  attended 
himself,  administered  them,  and  they  were 
not  rejected  from  the  stomach.  The  first 
dose  was  followed  by  some  remission  of 
pains,  but  whether  from  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, or  from  three  or  four  operations  of  the 
bowels,  did  not  appear.  The  other  three 
doses  did  not  produce  much  eflfect ;  the 
pulse,  on  the  following  day,  remained  much 
tlie  same,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died. 
The  failure  of  cure  in  this  case  was  very 
striking,  because  the  attack  was  not  in  its 
character  very  formidable,  and  certainly  by 
no  means  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the 
oil;  the  woman,  too,  was  Hibernian.  Again. 
I  was  called  in  this  neighbourhood  to  a  wo- 
man labouring  under  puerperal  fever  in  the 
most  malignant  form ;  she  had  been  ill  for 
two  or  three  days ;  the  pain  was  diffused 
over  tlie  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  pulse  was  clearly  ascertained  to  be  170 
in  the  minute.  In  this  case  there  was 
clearly  no  liope  of  saving  the  woman  by  the 
use  of  the  lancet ;  two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine  were  administered  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twelve  hours.  Some 
little  remission  ofthe  tenderness  and  pain  was, 
I  think,  observed  after  the  first  dose  ;  but 
no  marked  or  permanent  benefit  was  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  the  woman  died ;  the 
failure  being  tlie  less  discouraging,  be- 
cause, I  believe,  the  disease  had  gone  so 
far,  and  the  inflammation  was  spread  so 
widely  over  the  peritoneum,  that,  perhaps, 
no  human  aid  could  avail.  In  the  autumn  of 
1824,  when  the  puerperal  fever  was  not  so 
prevalent  as  it  had  previously  been,  I  was 
requested,  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Queen  Street, 
to  see  a  woman  who  had  a  good  deal  of  in- 
flammatory tenderness,  and  pain  about  the 
abdomen  ;  her  pulse  was  about  130,  and  the 
blood  that  had  been  taken  away  was  some- 
wliat  buffed.  She  had  laboured  under  the 
disease  for  two  days  and  a  half  before  I  saw 
her  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  after 
delivery  that  disease  began,  this  being  a 
highly-favouiable  circumstance;  for  w)ien 
the  attack  commences,  consider  the  disease 
to  be  muchmore  favourable  for  the  cure  when 
a  patient  is  attacked  on  the  fourtli  day,  than 
on  the  second  or  third.  This  woman  had 
all  the  usual  marks  of  puerperal  fever, 
and  about  64  ounces  of  blood  had  been 
taken  away  before  1  saw  her,  for  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  a  very  active  aud  judicious  practi* 
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tioner.     In  this  case,  considerin<j  that  little  I 
benefit  was  to  be  derived   from   the  further  ' 
use  of  the  lancet,  I  thought  it  projier  to  make  | 
thai  of  the  oil   of  turpentine  ;    and  in    the  1 
course  of  !ii4  hours  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  ' 
oil  were  given — a  less  copious  quantity  than 
in  the  former  cases.     Within  the  next  1'4 
hours  she  took  another  ounce,  and  under 
this   treatment,   symptoms   were    gradually 
subdued,  whether  from  the  use  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  or  not,  remains  uncertain;  but 
the  recovery  was  unlooked  for.     From  the 
few  facts,   therefore,  that  are  fallen   under 
my  own  observation,  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that,    in    the  puerperal    fever,   the  oil    of 
turpentine  does  not,  in  any  obvious  manner, 
aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  it  may.  in  some   cases, 
be  useful  in  curing  the  disease  ;  though  it  is 
my  decided  opinion  that,   in  London,   this 
remedy  is  by  no  means  so  powerful  in  sub- 
duing- the  fever  as  the  Dublin  practitioners 
may  have  supposed.     Why  the   oil  should 
be  more  successful  in  curing  this  fever  on  I 
one  side  of  the  water  than  on  the  other,  1  i 
do   not    pretend   to    explain.     Should  vou,  I 
hereafter,  deem  it  right  to  use  the  turpen-  j 
tine  in   cases  of  puerperal  fever,  it  may  be  { 
well  not  only  to  adminislerit  iuternallv,  but  | 
to  apply  it  also  to  the  abdominal  surface,  in  j 
the  way  of  rubefacient.     But,  to  proceed.     ' 
When  you  quit  the  theatre  ibr  the  cham-  j 
ber,   and   are    called    from    speculation   to  i 
action,  you  will,   I   conceive,   find  it  of  no  ' 
small  advantage  to  divide  this  disease  into 
Its  different  varieties,  and  the  sporadic  and 
the  epidemic  varieties,  mild  and  malignant, 
are  the  three  kinds  which,  in  my  own  prac- 
tice,   I    am    accustomed    to    discriminate. 
When   the    puerperal   fever  is   diffused  all 
over   the  district,  we  sometimes   find   that 
almost  all  the   cases  are  of  the  malignant 
kind,  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  most  active 
remedies,  and  speedily  running  their  course, 
to  the  destruction   of  the  patient.     In   this' 
variety  of  the  disease,  we  sometimes  observe 
a   certain    hurry    of    the    nervous    system, 
■which  leads  the   patient   to  speak   with    a 
rapid  utterance,   and  in   a  sharpened,  and 
somewhat  reedy  tone  of  voice.     If  you  ask 
Ler  how  she  is,   she  replies  perhaps  in   a 
hurried  manner — I  am  very  well — there   is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me — (dramatically,) 
a  mode  of  speech  which  in  me  always  ex- 
cites the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  Under 
these  malignant  attacks,  moreover,  the  pulse 
rises  to  a  high  degree  of  frequency,  mount- 
ing sometimes  to  150,  IGO,  or  even  170,  in 
the  minute  ;  over  the  wliole  abdomen  tender- 
ness difi'uses  itself, — above,  below  the  navel, 
to  the  right,  to  the  left  side  ;  and  coughing 
may  occur,  and  pains  may  be  felt  in  the  loins'", 
as  if  the  peritoneum,  covering  the  lumbar 
surface   and    that  of  the  diaphragm,   were 
affected.     A  very  rapid  exhaustion  ensues ; 
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wlien  the  sun  rises  the  patient  is  well,  before 
it  sets  a  second  time,  she  is  dead  ;  in  the 

I  extreme  cases,  she  may  sink  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  chill.  Add  to  these 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  a  prevalence 
of  the  malignant  type  in  other  cases  occur- 
ring at  the  time  ;  and  thus  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  malignant  variety  of  the  disease 
at  the  time — by  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the 
patient— by  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the 
pain  and  tenderness  over  the  abdomen— by 
the  great  frequency  of  the  pulse  rising  to 
l.iO,  160,  and  sometimes  170,  in  the  minute  ; 
and,  then,  by  a  less  constant,  but  very  im- 
portant symptom,  the  hurry  of  the  nervous 
system  I  mean,    this  malignant  variety   of 

j  the  disease  may  be  readily  recognised.  ' 

j  First  Var':ety.—lrx  the  worst  cases  of  the 
malignant  epidemic,  do  what  you  will,  in  the 
I  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  patient,  I 
,  fear,  must  sink  ;  and  therefore,  in  those 
I  cases,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  refrain  from 
I  the  use  of  free  venesection,  as,  by  havino- 
;  recourse  to  it,  you  may  bring  the  practice 
jinto  disgrace;  for  the  patient  perishing 
j  under  a  collapse  similar  to  that  arising  from 
j  inanition,  it  may  seem, to  the  inexperienced, 
j  that  she  is  sunk  from  depletion.  In  this 
state  of  the  disease,  therefore,  other  reme- 
dies maj',  in  preference,  be  recommended. 
Calomel  and  opium,  for  example;  emetics, 
turpentine,  and  small  bleedings.  But  when 
the  disease,  though  malignant,  is  in  its 
milder  form,  it  may  be  proper  to  attempt 
a  cure  by  the  bold  use  of  the  lancet, 
aided  by  calomel  and  opium,  as  before  ex- 
plained ;  and  if  yon  will,  by  turpentine. 
Immediately  after  the  chill,  an  emetic  may 
be  administered.  Whatever  is  done,  must 
be  done  with  promptitude;  after  the  chill, 
the  sooner  you  commence  your  operations 
the  better,  provided  there  be,  in  the  system, 
sufficient  re-action  to  sustain  them.  Would 
this  re-action  be  accelerated  by  wrapping 
j  the  patient  in  blankets,  wrung  out  of  water 
j  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  98=^  of  Faren- 
heit's  thermometer  ? 

Second  Variety. — When  puerperal  fever  is 
prevalent,  the  epidemic  is  sometimes  milder  ; 
the  pulse,  perhaps,  not  rising  above  120  or 
130  in  the  minute.  By  the  confinement  of 
the  pain  and  tenderness  to  a  surface  of  the 

abdomen,not  broader  than  the  two  hands by 

an  exliaustion  that  comes  on  less  rapidly,  so 
that  the  woman  may  continue  ill  for  three 
or  four  days,  then  recovering  or  sinking, 
collapsed,  and  by  the  mild  character  of  tlfe 
epidemic  at  the  time  the  case  occurs,  this 
more  manageable  variety  of  the  disease  may 
be  recognised. 

It  is  m  the  milder  and  inflammatory  form 

of  the  disease,  of  course,  that  we  have  the 

fairest  chance   of  subduing  it,    and  many 

cases  of  this  type  are  completely  cured  by 
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means  of  the  method  of  depletion  we  have 
before  mentioned.  "  I  cure  all  my  cases  of 
puerperal  fever !"  When  you  hear  persons 
talking  in  this  manner,  you  may,  I  tliink,  be 
Well  assured  that  one  of  two  things  is  true — 
either  that  the  practitioner  has  seen  the 
milder  form  of  the  disease  only,  or  else 
(which  is  not  improbable)  that  in  reality  he 
has  never  seen  the  puerperal  fever  at  all, 
although  he  believes  himself  lo  have  so  suc- 
cessfully treated  it.  A  monamantaujourd'hui 
a  la  bonne  heure,  mais  qu'en  dira  mon  marit 
demain.  To-morrow  tells  troublesome  truths. 
When  hearing  these  boasts  of  my  friends,  I 
have  sometimes  replied,  "  Wait  the  end.' 
And  1  shall  never  forget  the  altered  coun- 
tenance of  one  of  my  acquaintances,  who 
came  to  tell  me,  in  a  true  hypochondriacal 
accent,  that  my  prognostic  had  been  verified ; 
that  he  had  now  to  contend  with  the  puer- 
peral fever  in  good  earnest,  and  that  he  had 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  two  or 
three  patients  in  succession.  Venesection, 
calomel,  opium,  perhaps  turpentine,  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  an  emetic, 
these  are  the  remedies  which  I  should  re- 
commend in  these  cases.  The  rules  of 
management  have  been  already  laid  down. 
As  before,  begin  your  operations  as  soon 
after  the  chill  as  may  be. 

Third  Variety. — In  practice,  too,  we  some- 
times meet  with  a  third  variety  of  the  puer- 
peral fever,  I  mean  the  sporadic.  Perhaps 
the  disease  has  not  prevailed  in  the  district 
for  years  ;  perhaps  a  solitary  case  has  not 
been  observed  for  a  length  of  time,  butatlast 
you  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the  patient  has 
chills,  heats,  head-achs,  abdominal  tender- 
ness, pulses  of  130  or  more  in  the  minute, 
and  all  these  symptoms  commencing  on  the 
Second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  at  a  time  when 
the  fever  shows  no  disposition  to  spread 
among  puerperal  women  in  the  district. 
Now  this  solitary  case  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes the  third  or  sporadic  variety  oftlie 
disease.  Ifsporadic  puerperal  fever  be  very 
severe,  it  should  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  treat  the  milder 
form  of  the  endemic,  by  venesection,  calo- 
mel, opium,  emetics — et  id  genus  omne  ; 
but  if,  which  is  more  probable,  the  attack  be 
milder,  you  may  then,  perhaps,  subdue  it,  by 
applying  30  or  40  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
by  laying  a  large  blister  over  the  abdominal 
surface,  by  purging,  digitalis,  diaphoretics, 
small  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
and,  in  short,  by  all  those  ordinary  re- 
medies which  are  found  to  succeed  in  case 
of  inflammation.  These  sporadic  cases  be- 
ing rare,  I  would  give  an  opinion  with  cau- 
tion, but  1  think  you  will  seldom  find  the 
pulse  above  iSiO,  lH.i,  130,  or  loj  in  the 
minute. 

Causes. —  By  Denman  a  case  is  related, 


(for  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  causes  of 
the  disease,)  in  which  symptoms  very  simi- 
lar to  the  puerperal  fever  supervened  in  a 
woman  who  had  never  been  impregnated  ; 
this  woman  laboured  under  obstruction  of 
the  vagina,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
uterus  enlarged  greatly,  from  catamenial 
accumulation  ;  and  when  the  hymen  was  di- 
vided, the  contents  of  the  womb  were  ex- 
pelled with  efforts  like  the  parturient,  and, 
no  long  time  afterwards,  abdominal  in- 
flammation supervened.  A  case  very  simi- 
lar occurred  at  one  of  our  hospitals,  and  I 
am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  it  to  a 
gentleman,  who  paid  no  small  attention  to 
midwifery,  and  who  is  now  established  at 
Kennington.  In  this  case  it  was  necessary 
to  take  away  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  arm  before  the  symptoms 
could  be  subdued ;  and  thus  it  now  and 
then  happens,  independently  of  pregnancy, 
where  the  womb,  being  dilated  from  internal 
accumulation, becomes  suddenly  emptier'  and 
contracted,  that  abdominal  inflammation,  like 
puerperal  fever,  occurs.  AVith  these  few  ex- 
ceptions, however,  if,  indeed,  they  are  ex- 
ceptions, it  holds  true  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, that  puerperal  fever  never  attacks  wo- 
men but  where  they  are  prepared  for  it,  either 
by  the  birthof  the  ovum,  or  perhaps  now  and 
tlien  by  a  near  approximation  to  its  birth  ; 
and  hence  we  may  enumerate  generally 
among  the  great  causes  of  this  disease,  sucll 
a  condition  of  the  abdomen  as  is  produced 
by  delivery,  or  its  near  approach.  1  add 
here  the  alternative,  or  the  near  approach 
of  delivery,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe,  if 
our  records  may  be  relied  on,  that  the  fever 
sometimes  commences  before  the  child  is 
expelled. 

This  disease,  again,  is  found  to  rage  much 
more  fiercely  sometimes  than  at  others  ;  so 
that,  after  remaining  quiet  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  together,  it  suddenly  becomea 
epidemic,  and  fills  our  families  with  mourn- 
ing, and  our  printing  presses  with  disserta- 
tions. Among  the  causes  of  puerperal  fever, 
therefore,  set  down  a  sort  of  epidemic  con- 
stitution among  the  women,  a  most  unfor- 
tunate coincident  with  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  young  accoucheur  in  practice. 
The  disease  getting  into  his  connexion, 
may,  in  its  malignancy,  baffle  all  his  efforts, 
and,  destroying  his  patients,  it  may  blight 
his  reputation  in  the  bud.  Indeed,  should 
you  be  thinking  of  commencing  at  a  time 
when  puerperal  fever  prevails,  I  conceive 
it  may  be  well  worth  considering,  whether 
procrastination  be  not  desirable  ;  for  in  the 
end,  perhaps,  you  may  find,  that  to  wait  for 
one  or  two  years,  is  wiser  than  to  begin 
rashly  your  obstetric  career  with  all  these 
dangers  about  you. 

It  is  much  disputed  by  some  whether 
this  disease  is  infectious;  and  this  doubt 
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furnishes  an  ap^reeaWe  topic  of  conversation 
over  a  warm  cup  of  tea.  But,  however 
tliis  ])oint  may  be  decided,  or  unsettled, 
remember  that  tlie  facts  affirmative  of  in- 
fection are  so  strong-,  that  on  this  affir- 
mative it  becomes  our  duty  to  act.  Nor 
ought  your  faith  in  the  possible  infection  of 
this  disease  to  be  hastily  shaken  by  con- 
trary opinions,  even  when  advanced  by  the 
most  experienced.  I'here  are  some  men  who 
entertain  a  lurking  belief  of  the  infection 
of  tliis  fever,  notwillistanding  all  their  in- 
trepid declarations  to  the  contrary  ;  not  that 
in  these  declarations  it  is  their  intention  to 
deceive,  Lut  there  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
of  the  human  mind,  well  known  to  those 
who  have  studied  it,  and  wliicli  consists  in 
fancying  that  we  believe  that  to  which  we 
give  no  credence,  and  the  contrary  ;  a  state 
of  mind  which  is  soon  discovered  to  our- 
selves and  others,  by  placing  ourselves  in 
a  position  which  calls  for  the  operation  of 
the  faith  or  belief,  when  infidelity  becomes 
manifest.  Conversing  with  an  obstetric 
friend,  who  contended  that  the  puerperal 
fever  was  not  infectious,  I  heard  him  (for  he 
was  my  elder)  with  respectful  attention,  till 


in  tliat  of  others,  in  the  same  neiglibour- 
hood,  was  not  observed.  Some,  as  1  have 
been  told,  have  lost  ten,  twelve,  or  a  greater 
number  of  patients  in  scarcely  broken  suc- 
cession ;  like  their  evil  genius,  the  purpe- 
ral  fever  has  seemed  to  stalk  behind  them 
wherever  they  went.  Some  have  deemed 
it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  time  from  practice. 
In  iine,  that  this  fever  may  occur  sponta- 
neously I  admit — that  its  infectious  nature 
may  be  plausibly  disputed  I  do  not  deny — 
but  I  add,  considerately,  that  in  my  own 
family,  1  had  rather  that  those  I  esteemed 
the  most  should  be  delivered,  unaided,  in 
a  stable — by  the  manger  side — than  that 
they  should  receive  the  best  help  in  the 
fairest  apartment,  but  exposed  to  the  va- 
pours of  this  pitiless  disease,  (jossiping 
friends,  wet  nurses,  monthly  nurses,  the 
practitioner  himself,  these  are  the  chan- 
nels by  which,  as  I  suspect,  the  infection  is 
principally  conveyed. 

I  know  of  no  certain  preventive  of  puer- 
peral fever.  Is  bracing  the  abdomen  of 
importance?  Moderate  purging  after  deli- 
very can  do  no  injury.  As  flooding,  during 
delivery,  seems  to  dispose  to  the  fever,  I 


at  length,   after  he  had  delivered  his  senti-    think  it  very  doubtful  whether  venesection 


ments  somewhat  at  large,  "  Notwithstand 
ing  all  this,  (said  I,)  my  dear  Sir,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  fever  may  be  infec- 
tious, and,  pardon  the  freedom,  but  I  fancy 
you  think  so  too."  "  T,  (said  he,  in  an  accent 
of  surprise,)  I  think  sol  why  1  have  just 
been  telling  you  to  the  contrary  !"  "  Well, 
(said  I)  will  you  allow  me  to  bring  your  be- 
lief to  the  test  ?"  He  nodded  assent.  It  so 
happened  that  this  gentleman  had  a  fa- 
vourite niece,  recently  confined,  tlie  only 
immediate  representative  of  his  very  re- 
spectable family.  "Come  then,  (I  proceeded) 
you  tell  me  your  niece  has  just  l)een  con- 
fined, and  I  offer  my  congratulations  ;  but, 
permit  me  to  ask,  if  you  had  been  to  see 
one  or  two  patients  labouring  under  this 
terrible  disease,  would  you  like  to  take  her 
by  the  hand  and  to  sit  down  upon  the  bed  !" 
He  started  gently,  and  hesitated  ;  then,  in  a 
subdued  tone  of  voice,  "  Why,  really,  (said 
lie,)  I  should  not  like  to  do  that.''  And  thus, 
it  seems,  even  in  the  midst  of  denials,  there 
may  be  on  the  mind  a  suspicion  of  infection  ; 
and  on  this  suspicion,  of  course,  it  becomes 
cur  duty  to  act. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  anecdotes  ; 
those  who  have  never  made  the  experi-  j 
ment  can  have  but  a  faint  conception  how  I 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  exact  truth  re- 
specting any  occurrence  in  v.hich  feelings 
and  interests  are  concerned.  Omitting  par- 
ticulars then,  1  content  myself  with  re- 
marking, general!}',  that  from  more  than  one 
district  1  have  received  accounts  of  the  pre- 
valence of  puerperal  fever  in  the  practice 
of  some  individuals,  while  its  occurrence 


possesses  any  preventive  power.  I'o  guard 
solicitously  against  the  infection  is,  of 
course,  of  the  first  importance. 

On  examining  the  body  after  the  more 
malignant  attacks  of  the  puerperal  fever,  as 
when  the  patient,  for  example,  is  dead 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  chill,  on  open- 
ing the  abdomen,  scarcely  a  trace  of  in- 
flammation has  been  observed  ;  a  little  ' 
bloody  serum,  a  few  dubious  adhesions,  a 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  state  of 
the  capillaries,  and  that  is  all;  but  in  the 
milder  and  more  inflammatory  varieties  of 
the  disease,  where  the  patient  lives  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  then  dies,  the  changes  be- 
come more  conspicuous  ;  a  bloody  serum  is 
observed,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  effused  into  the  abdomen, 
perhaps  somewhat  copiously,  though  not 
under  my  own  observation,  in  those  large 
quantities  remarked  by  the  late  Dr.  Clark  ; 
tie  different  folds  of  tlie  intestines  are  ad- 
hering mutually,  as  well  as  to  the  omentum 
and  tlie  abdominal  coverings  ;  and  in  one 
instance  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  suppura- 
tion under  the  ovary  in  the  cellular  web, 
which  is  somewhat  abundant  there,  exter- 
nally to  the  peritoneum. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
to  me  it  appears  to  turn  upon  a  general  dis- 
position in  women  to  an  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, which  may  sometimes  attack  otliy 
parts,  as  the  head  for  example,  but  which, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  fixing  on 
the  peritoneum.  That  peritoniiis  usually 
occurs  in  this  disease,  is,  i  tliiiik,  now 
so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  argue  iipon  it ;  thougli  the  pains 
and  tenderness  ot' the  abdomen,  the  button 
tlie  blood,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  appearances  on  dissection,mayull  be  jiro- 
duced  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  Why  it  is  that  this  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  should  sink  tlie  strength 
so  rapidly,  especially  where  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extensively  diffused,  I  am 
totally  unable  to  explain  ;  and  this  eftect  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  surprising,  because  in 
function  the  peritoneum,  though  of  wide  ex- 
tent, does  not  appear  to  be  an  organ  of  much 
importance  to  the  system.  In  the  opera- 
tion of  this  inflammation,  there  seems  to  be 
something  analagous  to  that  of  extensive 
burns  ;  whether  any  new  principles  of  treat- 
ment may  be  deduced  from  this  considera- 
tion, I  am  not  prepared  to  decide. 

The  cause  of  tlie  difference  between  the 
malignant,  the  milder,  and  ihe  sporadic  va- 
rieties of  puerperal  fever,  I  do  not  profess 
to  explain  ;  but  a  plausible  opinion  is  the 
following:: — in  the  malignant  form  of  the 
disease,  I  suspect,  that  the  epidemic  dis- 
position to  peritonitis  is  strong,  and  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  peritonitis  is  great,  whence 
the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  collapse.  In  the  milder  form  of  the 
disease,  I  conceive  that  the  peritonitic  pro- 
pensities are  weaker,  and  that  the  inflam- 
mation is  of  small  extent,  whence  the 
strength  gives  way  more  slowly,  and  the 
peritonitis  is  more  readily  subdued.  In  the 
sporadic  cases,  the  epidemic  constitution  is 
wanting  altogether,  and  the  surface  of  ten- 
derness may,  I  believe,  generally  be  covered 
with  one  or  two  hands,  and  this  may,  in  a 
general  way,  explain  to  us  why  this  attack 
is  of  small  danger.  I  may  observe,  gene- 
rally, ihat  it  is  not  so  much  the  intensity  as 
the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  which  con- 
stitutes the  risk ;  and  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  the  milder  symptoms,  when 
the  peritonitis  is  confined  to  a  few  square 
inches,  and  the  severer  when  it  extends 
over  two  or  three  square  feet. 

When  you  are  nervously  apprehensive, 
in  consequence  of  ill  success  witli  this  dis- 
ease, you  are  liable,  without  good  reason, 
to  believe  that  your  patient  is  the  subject 
of  puerperal  fever,  and  whence  the  need 
of  a  just  diagnosis.  If  the  bladder  be  loaded 
after  delivery,  it  may  produce  symptoms 
exceedingly  similar  to  puerperal  fever,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  introducing  the 
catlieter,  in  all  dubious  cases,  for  this  diag- 
nostic alone  may  he  relied  on ;  care,  too,  must 
be  taken  to  put  the  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
and  pressure  ought  to  be  made  above  the 
symphysis  pubis,  to  aid  the  flow,  for  some 
paralysis  of  tlie  organ  is  not  impossible. 

Accumulation  and  irritation  in  the  bowels 
may  give  rise  to  symptoyis  like  puerperal 
fever,  the  pulse  rising  to  110,  120,  or  more, 


and  the  abdomen  becoming  tender.  A 
prompt  purgation  is  the  best  diagnostic  ; 
and,  in  very  dubious  cases,  you  may  bleed 
once,  after  which  you  may,  I  conceive, 
generally  make  your  diagnosis,  before  a 
second  bleeding  can  be  necessary,  as  there 
may  be  time  previously  for  the  action  of 
catliartics.  Senna  and  salts,  aided  by  injec- 
tions, are  of  prompt  operation. 

If  women  have  merely  spasmodic  pains  of 
the  abdomen,  whether  of  the  gall-ducts,  in- 
testines, ureters,  or  womb,  the  last  being 
most,  these  are  easily  discriminated  by  the 
absence  of  the  fever,  during  the  epidemic  ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  after- 
pains  are  severer,  that  a  small  fever  attends 
the  pulse,  rising  to  110  in  the  minute  ;  and 
the  hardened  uterus,  when  compressed,  be- 
coming acutely  painful.  This  case  appears 
to  consist  in  the  puerperal  fever  in  a  sub- 
dued form  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  most 
safely  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sporadic  variety  of  the  disease  before  men- 
tioned ;  so  long  as  the  pulse  remains  below 
120,  little  danger  need  be  apprehended. 

Enteritis  niay,  I  suppose,  be  distinguished 
from  puerperal  fever,  because  it  produces 
constipation,  and  an  inflamed  uterus  may 
be  easily  recognised,  because,  by  a  compe- 
tent examiner,  it  may  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination, almost  with  the  same  nicety  as 
an  inflamed  finger.  If,  however,  the  puer- 
peral fever  is  to  be  treated  like  other  in- 
flammatory diseases,  this  diagno.sis  becomes 
less  importaTit. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the 
puerperal  fever  without  mentioning  with 
acknowledgment  the  names  of  Gordon  Hey, 
Armstrong,  and  Marshall  Hall;  and  it  i.s 
my  sincere  hope  that  Brenan  may  be  found 
deserving  of  the  applauses  of  posterity.  To 
names  of  acknowledged  merit,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  add  an  encomium ;  on  the 
tomb  of  the  French  mareschal,  the  only  in- 
scription is — TuRENNE. 
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NICOLAS     CHERVIn's     nESF.ATlCIIES      ON     THE 
NATUriE  OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 

This  distinguished  individual  has  been 
engaged,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life,  in  the  study  of  this  formidable  disease  ; 
neither  dangers  nor  pecuniary  sacrifices 
could  change  his  intention  to  visit  almost 
every  part  of  America  where  this  calamity 
reigns.  He  did  not  return,  until  after  ten 
years  of  incessant stud3'  and  incredible  toil, 
to  his  native  country,  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  admirable  zeal.  By  the  following  con- 
cise account  of  liis  travels,  we  intend  to  call 
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the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work  of 
M.  Chervil!,  whicli  is  shortly  expected  to 
appear. 

In  the  year  1311,  he  left  Paris  for  Gua 
daloupe,  which  he  reached  in  Decemher  of 
the  same  year.  Before  he  began  his  jour- 
ney, lie  had  eagerly  studied  all  Frencli, 
Italian,  English,  ^and  Spanish  works  on  the 
subject,  and  from  them  he  was  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
yellow  fever;  but  he  endeavoured  to  make 
his  own  observations,  free  of  all  prejudices, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  result.  During 
the  year  181.T,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  the  disease,  but  in  1816  and 
1817,  he  met  with  it  very  frequently,  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances ;  he  then 
began  to  doubt  tlie  correctness  of  his  former 
opinion.  He  then  xvent  to  Martinique, -An- 
tigua, St.  Christophe,  St.  JMartin,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Portorico.  In  August,  1817,  he  ar- 
rived at  St.  Domingo,  where  the  yellov/ 
fever  just  happened  to  rage  in  its  most 
malignant  form.  Having  made  many  ob- 
servations there,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  thence 
to  Cuba,  and  Port-au-Prince.  He  adapted 
his  route  always  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
course  of  the  disease.  During  his  absence 
from  Jamaica,  the  fever  had  made  terrible 
ravages  amongst  two  newly-arrived  regi- 
ments; on  his  return,  it  was  still  very  vio- 
lent, and  affurded  him  the  best  opportunity 
of  examining  the  most  important  circum- 
stances with  regard  to  its  contagious  or  non- 
contagious nature. 

In  November,  he  went  to  Havannah, 
where  he  remained  till  the  I'ith  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1820.  At  New  Orleans  he  arrived 
at  the  period  when  the  fever  generally  ap- 
pears ;  the  epidemy  was  terrible;  he  wit- 
nessed it  during  six  months,  and  then  left 
for  Savannah,  being  informed  that  tiie  dis- 
ease raged  there  with  an  unprecedented 
malignity.  He  was,  however,  disappoint- 
ed ;  by  neglect  of  the  Captain,  his  slap 
proceeded  at  once  to  Charlestown,  where 
he  was  very  well  received.  He  remained 
but  a  short  time,  and  went  to  Savannah, 
notwithstanding  the  most  anxious  repre- 
sentations of  his  friends,  and  in  spite  of  the 
information  that  no  less  than  six  physi- 
cians of  that  place  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  fever.  When  he  arrived,  in  October, 
tlie  rage  of  the  epidemy  had  by  no  means 
subsided,  and  he  found  an  ample  field  for 
observation.  He  was,  indeed,  so  deeply 
engaged  in  his  studies,  that  he  forgot  to 
write  to  his  friends  of  New  Orleans,  who 
were  so  certain  of  his  death,  tiiat  in  the 
Medical  Society  of  that  town  a  funeral  ora- 
tion was  read  to  his  memory.  The^-  were 
soon,  however,  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
news,  that  M.  Chervin,  after  staying  two 
months  at  Savannaii,  had  pursued  his 
journey  towards   the   North.      He    visited 


North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Alexandria, 
(jeorge's  Town,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  In  the  be- 
ginning of  182'2,  he  left  Boston  for  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  having  visited  Paramaribo, 
Cayenne,  Demerara,  Barbadoes,  &c.,  lie 
sailed  from  Rlartinique  to  Spain,  where  he 
arrived  in  February,  1823. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  he 
must  have  anticipated  from  the  political 
events  in  that  country,  he  travelled  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  came  to  Cadiz 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  by  the  French  army.  After  a  long 
stay  in  that  town,  he  made  excursions  into 
the  provinces  of  iVIalaga  and  Barcelona,  and, 
at  last,  in  182-1,  returned  to  Paris.  Here 
dangers  of  a  new  sort  awaited  him  ;  he  was 
calumniated,  and  the  most  ridiculous  poli- 
tical charges  were  brought  against  liim, 
but  he  gloriously  triumphed  over  the  envy 
of  his  enemies,  and  exposed  tlieir  base  in- 
tentions. 

The  number  of  documents  which  M. 
Chervin  has  collected  exceeds  800  ;  they 
consist,  mostly,  in  authentic  statements  of 
the  physicians  and  the  magistrates  of  those 
towns  and  districts  which  he  visited,  and 
which  are  subject  to  the  epidemy.  Besides 
the  valuable  results  of  the  most  ample  expe- 
rience as  to  its  treatment,  they  contain  most 
important  materials  for  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  its  contagious  or  non-contagious 
nature. 

Chervin  has  made  more  than  five  hun- 
dred post-mortem  examinations.  He  has 
often  «yu//im>«a  some  of  the  black  fluid  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  ;  he  rubbed 
the  ivhole  surface  <f  his  body  with  it,  and  always 
remained  free  J  rom  infection. 

The  following  are  the  general  results  of 
his  inquiries : — Of  more  than  500  compe- 
tent practitioners,  only  48  are  in  favour  of 
the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever,  483 
being  decidedly  against  it.  In  those  parts 
of  America  where  it  most  frecjuently  rages, 
nobody  believes  in  contagion  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  disease  seems  entirely  owing 
to  the  atmospheric  constitution,  and  to  local 
causes  ;  the  latter  consist,  partly,  in  putrid 
effluvia  ;  there  exists,  in  no  case,  a  clear 
proof  of  contagion  having  taken  place,  and 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  founded 
either  on  false  testimonies,  on  defective 
observations,  or  on  erroneous  inferences 
from  correct  observations. 

When  the  yellow  fever  raged  epidemi- 
cally in  Catalonia,  five  French  physicians, 
Mazet,  Pariset,  Francois,  Audouard,  and 
Bally,  were  ordered  to  go  to  Barcelona,  and 
a  Cordon  Sanitaire  was  established  by  the 
French  army  along  the  Spanish  frontiers  ; 
the  disease  was  declared  highly  contagious, 
and  the  work  of  Bally,  Francois,  and  Pari- 
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set,*  tended  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Cher- 
vin  being  convinced  that  the  measures 
against  the  extension  of  the  fever  were 
entirely  useless,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  18'ij,  and  after- 
wards asked  for  a  special  coinmiitee  to 
examine  his  documents,  and  then  to  de- 
cide upon  the  necessity  of  the  Cordon 
Sanitaire.  Eighteen  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  were  elected  for  this  inquiry, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  1.5th  of  May, 
1827,  Coutanceau  read  to  the  Academie  de 
Medecine  the  general  conclusion  of  the 
committee  : — "  That  the  documents  of  M. 
Chervin  contain  decisive  proofs  against  the 
contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever,  and, 
consequently,  against  the  necessity  of  the 
cordon  sanitaire."  This  report  was  in- 
stantly ordered  to  be  printed,  notwithstand- 
ing  Pariset's  opposition  ;  after  two  days, 
however,  this  order  was  retracted,  to  give 
the  French  physicians,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Barcelona,  sufficient  time  for  their  defence. 
At  the  end  of  13ii7,  Coutanceau's  report, 
with  Pariset's  reply  to  it,  appeared  ;  and 
Chervin  himself  published  a  small  treatise 
on  the  transactions  of  the  Committee.  He 
is,  at  present,  engaged  with  the  edition  of 
a  large  work  in  four  quarto  volumes,  of  COO 
pages  each,  with  maps  and  plans.  Till  the 
publication  of  this  important  work,  we  sus- 
pend our  further  remarks  on  the  subject, 
and  refer  those  of  our  readers,  who  wish 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  discussions  in 
the  Academie  de  Medecine,  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  Revue  Medicale,  from  May  to 
October,  1827. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  M.  Husson  read  to 
the  Academie  Royale  de  Medecine,  a  very- 
interesting  report  on  three  memoirs  of  M. 
Itard,  on  the  treatment  of  congenital  deaf- 
ness. M.  Itard  found  that  complete  deaf- 
ness is  comparatively  rare  ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
exists  in  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  that  of  the  rest  one-half 
hear,  but  confound  the  words  with  other 
sounds,  while  the  other  hear,  and  can  even 
distinguish  the  words.  This  discovery  in- 
duced M.  Itard  to  consider  whether,  by 
submitting-  these  unfortunate  persons  to 
acoustical  exercises,  they  might  not  obtain 
the  faculty  of  hearing,  and  even  of  speak- 
ing. Twenty  years  ago,  he  began  a  series 
of  experiments  on  twelve  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  six  of  whom  were  almost  com- 
pletely cured.  The  history  of  tliese  experi- 
ments was  read  to  the  Societe  de  laFaculte 
de  Medecine,  in   1808.     The   deaf  person 

*  Histoire  medicale  de  la  Fievre  jaune 
observed  au  Espagne,  particulierement  en 
Catalogue  dansl'annee,  L821,  Paris,  18^3.    I 


was  first  repeatedly  brought  near  a  church 
bell,  which  was  rung  with  more  or  less 
force,  according  to  the  impression  it  made 
on  the  auditory  organs  of  the  individual ; 
then  his  eyes  were  folded,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  indicate  the  place  from  which 
the  sound  proceeded.  The  same  experi- 
ments were  then  repeated  with  musical  in- 
struments, after  which  the  lessons  of  speak- 
ing began.  Without  these,  or  similar  pre- 
vious exercises,  M.  Itard  says,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  teach  pronunciation  ;  indeed,  a 
person  born  with  incomplete  deafness,  if 
left  to  himself,  soon  loses  his  sense  of  hear- 
ing completely,  which  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  entire  inactivity  of  the 
organ.  He  asserts  that  he  obtained  extra- 
ordinary success  from  this  method,  and  that 
his  pupils  soon  learned  to  repeat  the  words 
which  were  said  to  them  ;  of  course,  the 
faculty  of  speaking  is  always  proportionate 
to  that  of  hearing  ;  nor  is  it  more  difficult 
to  imagine,  that  intonation  and  accentuation 
are  never  obtained  ;  the  language  of  such 
persons  always  remains  rough  and  un- 
pleasant. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  consists 
in  making  them  understand  those  words 
which  are  not  particularly  directed  to  them ; 
for  which  reason  they  are  almost  entirely 
disqualified  for  general  conversation,  unless 
several  deaf  and  dumb  are  present,  who  con- 
vey their  observations  to  each  other  rapidly 
by  signs.  M.  Itard  thus  combines  the  two 
sorts  of  language  ;  whereas  that  of  signs 
has  till  now  been  almost  exclusively  used  in 
establishments  of  this  kind.  According  to 
this  plan,  he  has  recently  instructed  ten 
deaf  and  dumb  persons.  In  his  speaking 
lessons,  he  begins  to  increase  the  sensibility 
of  the  organ,  by  the  fullest  and  loudest  pro- 
nunciation of  syllables  ;  as  pa,  ta,  &c. 
These  the  pupil  must  repeat,  for  which 
purpose  he  calls  in  the  assistance  of  other 
senses  ;  of  sight,  for  instance,  by  pointing- 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  tongue  and 
lips  are  moved  ;  of  touch,  by  making  the 
pupil  feel  his  larynx  in  pronouncing  va,  the 
throat,  in  ha,  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  in 
ma,  na,  ivc.  Unfortunately  there  are  some 
sounds,  the  formation  of  which  can  by  none 
of  these  means  be  made  intelligible  to  these 
persons  ;  asj'e  and  che,  se  and  ce,  &:c.  The 
success  of  this  method  of  instruction  has, 
of  course,  been  very  various;  in  some  cases 
the  faculty  of  hearing  was  actually  in- 
creased ;  in  others,  the  person  became  only 
habituated  to  attention,  and  thus  learned  to 
understand,  but  not  to  speak  himself;  of 
ten  deaf  and  dumb,  six  were  only  brought 
to  move  the  lips  without  any  pronunciation 
at  all.  Of  the  remaining  four,  two  pro- 
nounced distinctly  the  words  which  were 
addressed  to  them  ;  two  only  were  enabled 
to  converse,  if  the  person  with  whom  they 
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spoke  pronounced  liis  words  in  a  slow  and 
distinct  manner.  Tlie  Committee,  which, 
by  order  of  the  minister,  was  elected  to 
examine  M.  Itard's  method  of  instruction, 
came  to  the  following  conclusions:  1.  Tlie 
tenth  part  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  will 
be  capable  of  being  instructed  according  to 
M.  Itard's  plan.  'i.  This  method,  on  the 
one  hand,  improves  audition,  so  far  as  to 
make  the  child  understand  part  of  the 
words  by  hearing-  them  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
it  directs  his  attention  to  the  movement  of 
the  lips,  iXc,  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
3.  It  enables  him  not  only  to  understand, 
but  also  to  converse  himself.  4.  The  edu- 
cation by  signs,  and  that  by  teaching  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  will  considerably 
assist  each  other.  5.  By  this  combined 
method,  the  deaf  and  dumb  child,  who 
hitherto  was  entirely  confined  to  conversa- 
tion with  his  fellow-sufferers,  is  restored  to 
society  at  large,  (i.  It  is  found  indispensa- 
ble to  divide,  in  future,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
into  different  classes. 

We  beg  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  this 
method,  the  advantages  of  which  over  the 
common  plan  are  apparent.  From  frequent 
conversation  with  medical  officers  of  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind,  we  have  some  doubt 
whether  ]\I.  Itard's  favourable  opinion  on 
the  perfection  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  too  sanguine. 
It  is  however  obvious,  that  the  mode  of  con- 
gregating* these  unfortunate  beings  indis- 
criminatelj^  and  with  scarcely  any  regard 
to  the  different  states  of  their  auditory 
organs,  is  highly  objectionable,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  superintendants  of 
similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  (where, 
except  in  tliatof  the  metropolis,  no  attempt 
whatever  has  hitherto  been  made,  to  teacli 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  converse  by  enuncia- 
tion ;  although,  as  appears  from  the  above 
report,  iM.  Itaid's  plan  became  known  as 
early  as  1808,)  will  be  induced  to  intro- 
duce the  improvements  of  W.  Itard  in 
their  schools.  They  will,  perhaps,  be  the 
more  inclined  to  do  so,  by  hearing  that,  in 
many  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Germany,  especially  in  those  of  Leipsio  and 
Berlin,  this  plan  has  been  adopted  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  When  we  visited  the 
establishment  at  the  latter  place,  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution.  At 
our  request,  he  informed  us  in  a  very  de- 
tailed manner  of  their  jilan  of  education, 
and  concluded  by  stating,  that  he  had 
travelled  through  all  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  establishments  of 
this  kind,  and  ihat  the  method  adopted  here 
was,  in  some  respect,  founded  on  liis  obser- 
Tations.  W'hat  was  our  surprise,  when  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  Mr. 
Grasshof,  afterwards  told  us,  that  the  indi- 


vidual, with  whom  we  had  conversed  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  was  born  completely 
deaf  and  dumb  !  Tiien,  and  not  till  then, 
we  found  out  a  sort  of  roughness  and 
monotony  in  his  voice,  (the  same  which,  in 
M.  Ilusson's  report,  is  hinted  at,)  but  not 
more  tlian  is  often  found  in  well-consti- 
tuted persons,  from  bad  habits  or  neglect. 
Of  a  real  difficulty  of  speech  we  could,  even 
on  a  reiterated  conversation,  find  out  no 
traces  whatever. 


ON      THE     EFFF-CTS     OF     THE     DIVISION.     OU 
ORGANIC    LESION,    OF    THE  FIFTH  PAIR. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M, 
Rlagendie,  H.  IMayo,  and  C.  Bell,  on  the 
action  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  that  on  the 
division  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  when  it  is  in 
a  diseased  state,  the  eye  undergoes  some 
peculiar  morbid  alterations.  J\I.  Magendie 
informs  us  ( Journ.  de  Physiol.  IV.,)  that 
after  the  division  of  this  nerve,  the  cornea 
becomes  opaque,  and  that  it,  as  well  as 
the  iris,  begins  to  inflame  and  suppurate ; 
an  effusion  of  lymph  lakes  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye,  and  gradually  the  whole 
globe  passes  into  ulceration.  All  these  ex- 
periments, however,  did  not  satisfy  M.  Ma- 
gendie, and  could  not,  in  fact,  lead  to  a  clear 
result,  as,  on  dividing  the  nerve,  the  inter- 
nal carotid  was  invariably  wounded;  he 
therefore,  in  more  recent  experiments,  di- 
vided the  nerve  before  it  passes  over  the 
pars  petrosa,  and  then  obtained  an  effect 
somewhat  different  from  that  described  be- 
fore ;  the  eye  was  much  less  altered,  the 
inflammation  occupied  its  upper  portion 
only,  and  but  a  very  small  segment  of  the 
upper  circumference  of  the  cornea  became 
opaque.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  exercises  a  direct  influence 
on  thenuirition  of  the  eye  ;  the  different  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  former 
experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  the  ophthal- 
mic artery  was  separated  from  the  internal 
carotid,  and  that  thus  the  nutrition  of  the 
ej'e  necessarily  became  affected. 

The  following  pathological  fact,  reported 
by  i\I.  Serres,  confirms  the  experiments  of 
M.  Magendie.  A  young  man  was  admitted 
in  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  on  account  of 
epileptic  attacks  ;  at  the  same  time  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  right  eye  was  observed, 
the  cornea  was  opaque,  and  the  sight  was 
to  a  considerable  degree  affected.  All  these 
symptoms  gradually  increased,  till  the  sight 
was  completely  lost,  and  the  right  eye  and 
eyelid,  as  well  as  the  right  side  of  the  nose 
and  tongue,  were  quite  insensibh^.  The  pa- 
tient died  eleven  months  after  admission, 
in  a  violent  epileptic  fit.  On  examination, 
the   ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  was  found 
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(^nlurged,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  vas- 
cular ;  aud,  on  its  exit  from  tJie  pons  va- 
rolii, the  nerve  was  covered  with  a  gelati- 
nous mass. 

Professor  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  (Journ.  der 
Chirurg.  u.  Aiigenlieilk,")  has  recently  per- 
formed many  experiments,  from  wbicli  it 
appears,  that  not  only  the  division  of  the 
tifth  pair  is  followed  by  morbid  changes 
of  the  eye,  but  that  the  same  elVects  take 
place  after  wounds  of  the  neck.  From 
eighteen  experiments  on  dogs,  horses,  and 
pigeons,   he  comes  to   tlie  following  result : 

1.  The  division  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  was  sometimes  made 
without  any  efl'ect  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye  ;  in  other  cases  it  was  followed  by  red- 
ness and  inflammation   of  the  conjunctiva  ; 

2.  The  same  morbid  change,  in  most  cases, 
followed  the  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve ;  3.  The  sym])alhetic  and 
pneumogastric  nerve  having  been  divided, 
a  very  intense  inflammation  of  the  eye  took 
place,  which  extended  to  its  internal  parts  ; 
4.  If  the  carotid  was  tied,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  nerves  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
carefully  avoided,  the  nutrition  of  the  eye 
was  in   no  manner  influenced  ;  .5.   After  a 

•><^omprised  the  pneumogastric  or  sympathe-J 
I  ligature  of  both  carotids,  the  eyes  suf- 
fered more  or  less  ;  they  became  slim  and 
opaque,  but  very  seldom,  a  complete  disor- 
ganisation ensued  ;  6.  But  if  tiie  ligature, 
Tc*  nerve,  an  effusion  took  place  from  TRe 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  pupil  was 
closed  by  a  false  membrane,  aud  the  cornea 
passed  iuto  suppuration. 


AMPUTATION    AT    THE    HIP   JOINT. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  i\I.  Delpech  re- 
ported to  the  Academie  Royale  de  Wede- 
cine,  two  cases  iu  which  he  performed  this 
operation.  In  one  case,  necrosis  of  the 
thigh-bone  had  given  origin  to  numerous 
fistulous  openings  near  the  hip  joint. 
From  the  extensive  suppuration,  the  pa- 
tient was  in  a  hectic  state,  and  it  being 
ascertained  that  the  joint  >»  is  not  dis- 
eased, the  operation  was  decided  upon.  It 
was  performed  iu  the  following  manner  : — 
An  incision  of  two  inches  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  crural  arch,  by  which  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  fallopian  ligament,  were  laid  open  ;  the 
fascia  lata  femoris  was  then  divided,  and  the 
crural  artery  tied.  M,  Uelpecli  now  li.\-ed 
the  thigh-bone,  and  towards  the  middle  of  its 
neck  plunged  in  a  long  single-edged  knife, 
the  poiut  of  which  was  then  carried  round 
the  internal  and  jjosterior  surface  of  the 
bone;  the  knife  was  then  steadily  drawn 
downwards  and  inwards,  aud  brought  through 
the  integuments  one-third  dowu.     In  this 


manner  a  flap  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
rectus  interuus,  sartorius,  pectiueus,  aud 
the  three  adductor  muscles  ;  in  its  lower 
portion,  it  contained  also  the  semitendino- 
sus  and  semimembranosus  ;  in  its  upper  part, 
the  common  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus. 
The  crural  artery  and  vein  were  divided  in 
the  middle  of  the  flap  ;  the  haemorrhage  was 
so  violent,  that  the  artery  was  tied  here  a 
second  time.  The  thigh  was  now  kept  in  ab- 
duction, and  the  flap  held  hy  an  assistant.  M. 
Delpech  then  made  a  semicircular  incision, 
by  which  thejoint  was  laid  open,  and  the  cap- 
sule was  now  easily  divided.  The  thigh-bone 
being  now  brought  into  its  natural  position, 
a  semicircular  incision  was  made  through 
the  obdurator  interuus,  the  thiee  glutaei 
muscles,  the  pyramidalis,  quadratus,  the 
two  gemelli,  and,  lastly,  through  the  exter- 
nal part  of  the  capsule.  This  section  united 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  inci- 
sion with  its  anterior  end,  and  had  only  a 
very  slight  inclination  downwards.  Besides 
the  crural  artery,  not  more  than  three  ves- 
sels were  tied,  two  branches  of  the  arteria 
profunda,  and  the  gluteal  artery.  The 
great  flap  was  now  brought  over  the  articu- 
lation, and,  b3'  some  sutures  and  a  bandage, 
kept  in  this  position.  No  bad  symptom 
followed  the  opfiration,  and  a  cicatrix  was 
formed  within  thirty  days.  The  individual, 
who  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  in 
good  healtl),  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  ; 
the  cicatrix  was  found  completely«solid  and 
moveable,  and  only  a  very  small  fistulous 
opening  was  discovered,  which  appeared  to 
communicate  with  the  cavity  of  thejoint. 

After  the  report,  M.  Delpech  made  some 
additional  remarks  on  the  difiiculty  he  had 
had  in  bringing  the  flap  over  the  articulation, 
on  tlie  disadvantage  of  making  the  external 
flap  too  large,  and  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate reunion.  According  to  him,  the 
success  of  the  operation  depends  on  the 
following  conditions: — 1.  The  disease,  on 
account  of  which  it  is  performed,  must  be 
of  long  standing  ;  2.  The  operator  must  be- 
gin with  tying  the  crural  artery  ;  j.  One 
flap  only  must  be  made  of  the  intern-al  and 
posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh  ;  if  two  flaps 
were  made,  one  of  the  external,  and  the 
other  of  the  internal  muscles,  the  colytoid 
cavity  could  not  be  so  well  covered,  and 
inflammation  and  suppuration  would  then 
more  easily  take  place  ;  4.  The  external 
section  must  be  made  parallel  with  the  great 
trochanter,  and  the  skin  still  higher,  other- 
wise the  internal  flap  would  not  perfectly 
corres]iond  to  the  external  wound,  which  it 
is  intended  to  cover. 

Iu  the  second  case,  the  operation  was 
performed  on  account  of  extensive  suppu- 
ration, in  consequence  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone. 
The  patient  laboured  under  a  chronic  inflam- 
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matlon  of  tlie  abdominal  organs  {! )  when  the 
operation  was  performed  ;  it  was  accom- 
plished in  the  manner  ahove  descrihed,  and 
the  wound  healed  completely  within  twenty 
dav's ;  hut  the  patient  died ,  after  six  months, 
from  chronic  peritonitis. 


FOREIGN    OBITUARV. 

E.  G.  Georget,  born  the  9th  of  April, 
179.5,  died  on  die  1.5th  of  June,  1820.  Be- 
sides the  celebrated  works  on  "  Diseases  of 
the  Mind,"  and  on  the  "  Physiology  of  the 
Nervous  System,"  he  wrote  for  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Medecine  all  the  articles  rela- 
tive to  tlie  siil)ject  of  mental  derangement, 
and  on  affection  of  the  nerves. 

Dr.  Breraser,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of 
cme  of  the  most  elaborate  works  on  intes- 
tinal worms,  died  on  the  21st  of  August,  | 

Dr.  K.  AVenzel,  died  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1827.  He  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
led  first  to  a  more  accurate  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  tlie  brain  by  his  excellent  work, 
"  De  penitiori  Cerebri  Slructura."  lie  wrote 
also  on  several  diseases  ot  the  brain,  and  on 
carcinoma  uteri. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1828,  Fr.  Chaus- 
sier  died  in  his  83d  year.  \\  e  intend  giving, 
in  an  early  Number,  a  concise  account  of 
the  life  and  the  mo=t  important  works  of 
this  distinguished  individual. 


POLYPUS  CORDIS. 

In  former  limes  this  disease  was  consider- 
ed of  very  common  occurrence  ;  but  modern 
pathologists  have  clearly  sliown,  that  a  true 
polypous  excrescence  of  the  heart  is  very 
seldom  met  with  ;  and  some  of  them  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  its  existence, 
at  least  as  a  chronic  disease.  With  regard 
to  tliese  different  opinions,  the  following 
case  will  be  read  with  interest :  — 

A  lady,  who  for  some  years  had  exhibited 
all  the  symptoms  of  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  died  on  the  iSth  of  December, 
1827.  On  examining  the  body,  M.  Rigacci 
found  the  left  ventricle  considerably  dilated, 
and  almost  entirely  filled  with  a  fleshy 
excrescence,  which  was  attached  by  a  thin 
pedicle  to  the  septum  ;  another  root,  con- 
sisting of  two  ])edicles,  came  from  one  of 
the  mitral  valves.  M.  Rigacci  injected 
these  roots  with  mercury  ;  one  of  them 
burst,  but  the  otlier  was  entirely  filled  with 
the  metal,  wliicli  was  also  conveyed  tlirough 
the  mass  of  the  polypous  body  by  a  great 
number  of  vascular  branches. — Aotologia, 
Feb.  1828. 


ARTIFICIAL    ANUS. 

Case  of  Aitijicial  Anus,  arising  from  Ulceration 
of  the  Transverse  Arch  of  the  Colon  ;  which, 
after  discharging  Fceces  for  eighty-one  days, 
spontaneously  closed.  By  Edward  Swar- 
BRECK  Hall,  INlember  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London  ;  Surgeon  to 
the  South  Dispensary,  Liverpool. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  an  active, 
volatile  girl,  eleven  years  old.  My  attend- 
ance upon  her  commenced  on  the  IStli 
October,  1827.  She  had  then  been  ill  six 
days.  Her  indisposition  came  on  with 
pains  in  the  belly,  vomiting,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, thirst,  and  fever.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  she  was  suffering  from  the  usual 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  ;  diffused  pain  over 
the  abdomen,  increased  upon  pressure; 
moist,  furred  tongue  ;  dry  skin  ;  pulse  120, 
and  weak.  She  was  considerably  emaci- 
ated. The  application  of  a  few  leeches, 
together  with  fomentations,  and  a  little  dia- 
phoretic medicine,  relieved  her  very  much. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  symptoms  recur- 
red with  additional  violence,  but  were  easily 
subdued  by  a  small  general  bleeding,  a 
blister  over  the  abdomen,  and  small  doses 
of  tincture  of  colchicum  with  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre.  On  the  19th  instant,  1  ceased 
attending  the  patient,  as  she  was  well  nigh 
recovered,  and  her  jiarents  were  afraid  of 
incurring  much  expense. 

On  the  29th  instant,  I  was  again  sent  for. 
I  found  ascites  had  taken  place  ;  some  pain 
of  the  belly  had  returned,  with  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  a  pulse  up  to  140,  but  un- 
resisting. Local  blood-letting  was  again  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  tinctures  of  colchicum  and 
digitalis,  in  small  doses,  gradually  increased, 
prescribed.  By  the  12th  of  November,  the 
dropsical  symptoms  had  all  disappeared. 
For  some  days  antecedent  to  that  date,  the 
bowels  had  not  performed  their  functions 
vi'ith  regularity,  which  I  attributed  at  that 
time  to  their  having  been  the  outlet  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  dropsical  effu- 
sion had  been  carried  off";  neither  the  kid- 
neys nor  skin  acting  with  more  than  their 
usual  energ}^.  At  times,  even  after  the 
dropsy  of  the  belly  was  dissipated,  the  de- 
jections Were  so  numerous  that  my  patient 
was  unable  to  rest  at  night.  They  were 
exceedingly  offensive,  of  a  whitisli  colour, 
and  sometimes  had  very  much  tlie  appear- 
ance of  yeast.  I  liavenow  little  doubt  that 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines  were 
diseased  ;  and  probably  the  enlargement  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  which  was  subse- 
quently developed,  arose  from  that  source. 
1  he  pulse  was  never  below  120  for  three 
months,  and  the  tongue  was  more  or  less 
furred  for  tlie  same  period. 
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At  this  time  (12th  November,)  I  com- 
menced the  use  of  small  doses  of  blue  pill, 
which  M'as  persisted  in  until  the  patient 
became  convalescent ;  sometimes  combin- 
ing it  with  narcotics,  and  at  others  with 
gentle  purgatives,  sucli  as  rhubarb. 

On  the  oOtb  of  November,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  a  red,  prominent,  and  pain- 
ful swelling,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  immediately  below  the  umbilicus.  It 
resembled  a  furuncle  in  some  measure, 
warning,  however,  the  characteristic  hard- 
ness of  a  swelling-  of  that  nature,  and  hav- 
ing rather  an  elastic  feel,  as  if  distended 
with  air.  The  whole  belly,  likewise,  was 
somewhat  tumid  and  elastic  ;  the  legs  were 
slightl3'  a-dematous,  the  pulse  considerably 
accelerated,  and  thirst  very  much  com- 
plained of.  I  ordered  the  tumour  to  be 
poulticed,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  a  sa- 
line julep  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 

At  my  next  visit  the  tumour  presented  a 
very  singular  appearance  :  the  superincum- 
bent cuticle  was  raised  from  the  cutis,  like 
a  blister,  but  was  ([uite  elastic,  and  evi- 
dently distended  with  air.  I  made  a  very 
small  puncture  in  it  with  my  lancet ;  a  pretty 
smart  report  followed,  and  very  fetid  air, 
having  the  odour  of  the  gas  usually  dis- 
charged per  anum,  escaped.  After  this 
had  ceased  to  issue,  a  small  quantity  of 
matter  exuded  from  the  aperture.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  f^cal  matter,  odour 
of  the  liberated  gas,  and  situation  of  the 
opening,  I  had  no  doubt  it  communicated 
with  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon. 
It  is  most  probable  that,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  complaint,  the  colon  was  united 
to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  by  adhesive 
inflammation,  and  that  then  ulceration  com- 
menced in  one  of  the  diseased  mucous  glands, 
and  gradually  extended  through  the  coals  of 
the  intestine,  and  walls  of  the  abdomen.  In- 
deed, I  remember  that  at  one  time,  during 
the  existence  of  the  diffused  pain  over  the 
abdomen,  she  complained  of  it  being  more 
severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbili- 
cus than  any  where  else,  which  induced  me 
to  examine  that  region  very  attentively  ; 
but  I  did  not  discover  any  hardness  or  tume- 
faction on  that  occasion.  At  a  later  inspec- 
tion (13th  January)  I  could  trace  very 
distinctly  an  irregular  induration  in  that 
situation,  which  I  believed  to  be  in  the  meso 
colon. 

Next  day  (December  '2d,)  I  found  the 
patient  something  easier  ;  her  tongue  less 
furred,  inilse  not  so  rapid,  and  thirst 
abated.  She  had  passed  several  evacua- 
tions per  anum  since  my  last  visit.  Upon 
removing  the  dressings  from  the  belly,  gas 
ao'ain  escaped.  I  found  the  cuticle  which 
had  been  raised  entirely  detaclied,  and  be- 
neath it,  in  the  cutis,  two  points  of  ulcera- 


tion, not  exceeding  the  magnitude  of  pins' 
heads  :   ffeces  slowly  issued  through  them. 

From  this  time  until  the  artificial  anus 
got  well,  poultices  were  applied  every  two 
hours.  Various  tonics  were  prescribed 
during  the  further  progress  of  the  disease, 
particularly  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  use  of  the  blue  pill. 
Generous  diet  was  allowed  her,  and  wine, 
ale,  and  porter  freely  administered.  Of 
course,  particular  symptoms  were  pre- 
scribed for  as  they  arose. 

It  would  swell  my  communication  too 
much  to  relate  the  daily  changes  that  took 
place  from  this  time  forwards  :  suffice  it  to 
give  a  condensation  of  the  most  important 
ones.  The  apertures  in  the  abdomen  slowly 
enlarged  as  the  disease  advanced,  until 
they  would  admit  a  moderate-sized  goose- 
quill,  but  never  extended  beyond  that  mag- 
nitude. The  surrounding  integuments  al- 
ways preserved  a  healthy  aspect.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  artificial  anus  varied  ex- 
ceedingly ;  sometimes  none  would  take 
place  for  several  days,  and  at  others  it  would 
be  very  profuse,  probably  a  quart  or  more 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  consistence, 
odour,  and  appearance,  were  also  subject 
to  variation  :  on  one  occasion,  when  my  little 
patient  was  so  bad  that  I  apprehended  her 
almost  immediate  dissolution,  the  smell  was 
distinctly  gangrenous  ;  at  other  times  it  had 
a  musty,  disagreeable  odour  ;  but  the  highly- 
feculent  smell  was  most  prevalent.  She 
was  frequently  troubled  witli  colicky  pains, 
but  never  to  any  great  extent,  and  generally 
previous  to  dejection  per  anum.  The  anal 
evacuations  were  as  mutable  as  those  from 
the  artificial  openings,  and  pretty  generally 
in  an  inverse  ratio :  that  is,  when  the  one 
was  profuse  and  watery,  the  other  would  be 
trifling  and  consistent.  The  pulse  some- 
times rose  as  high  as  160  beats  in  a  minute, 
but  was  always  weak  and  unresisting ; 
and,  as  1  have  before  stated,  was  never  be- 
low 120,  until  the  30th  January,  at  which 
time  some  amendment  of  the  health  be- 
gan to  take  place.  The  anasarca  of  the 
extremities  became  so  great,  that  I  was 
afraid  the  iuteguments  would  have  sloughed; 
and  it  was  not  until  her  recovery  was  con- 
siderably advanced  that  it  began  to  dimi- 
nish. She  was  often  affected  with  hysteri- 
cal symptoms,  inability  to  retain  the  urine, 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition.  For 
several  days  she  was  reduced  to  such  an 
excessive  state  of  debility  that  she  could 
not  articulate  or  move  herself  in  bed.  Her 
appetite  was  at  all  times  exceedingly  capri- 
cious, being  at  one  period  voracious,  at 
another  she  subsisted  for  days  together 
merely  on  fluids.  She  was  likewise  very 
often  subject  to  vomiting,  and  for  many 
days  nothing  would  remain  on  her  stomach 
but  a  little  cold  ale. 
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On  the  30th  January,  a  decided  amelio- 
ration of  her  symptoms  took  place,  and  from 
that  date  she  continued  to  improve.  On  the 
lotli  February  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed,  to  which  she  had  been  confined  for  the 
protracted  period  of  three  montlis.  The 
artificial  anus  ceased  disharging  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  and  in  eight  days  no 
aperture  whatever  could  be  detected ;  a 
puckered  depression,  that  would  admit  the 
point  of  the  finger,  existing  in  its  site.  Her 
appetite  had  lost  its  fickle  character,  and 
any  kind  of  food  agreed  with  her.  The 
bowels  had  completely  resumed  their  heal- 
thy functions,  and  the  evacuations  were 
perfectly  natural.  Up  to  the  present  time 
she  has  remained  quite  well,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  slight  pains  in  the 
belly.  Her  abdomen  is  still  rather  protu- 
berant, and  irregular  indurations,  as  if  of 
enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  can  be  detected. 
Should  she  not  have  a  daily  evacuation  from 
the  bowels,  which  she  commonly  has,  she 
feels  some  uneasiness,  and  the  site  of  the 
artificial  anus,  instead  of  being  depressed, 
becomes  pouting. 

Ulceration  of  the  walls  of  the  intestines, 
followeU  by  the  efi'usion  of  their  contents 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  thereby 
destroying  the  patient,  is  not  an  uncommon 
consequence  of  disease  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  a  case  similar  to  that  which  I  have  re- 
lated has  ever  been  recorded.  There  are 
two  cases  in  Mr.  Howsnip's  work  on  the 
Intestines,  which  bear  some  relation  to  it, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  parallel. 

Liverpool,  June  13th,  1828. 
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yfw  Essay  on  a  peculiar  Inflammatory  Disease 
of  the  Eye,  and  on  its  Mode  of  Treat- 
ment.   By  William  Wallace,  M.R.I.A. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's description  of  this  disease  in  his  own 
words: — 

"  When  a  patient  presents  himself,  la- 
bouring under  the  disease,  his  aspect  is 
peculiar,  and,  when  once  seen,  is  afterwards 
easily  recognised.  To  those  wlio  have  wit- 
nessed the  venereal  iritis,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  are  many  points  of  re- 
semblance, as  well  in  the  style  of  the  coun- 
tenance, as  in  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
eased organ.    There  is  often  that  haggard 


and  worn  aspect,  that  sickly,  mottled 
pallid  hue  of  skin,  that  sleepy,  exhausted, 
and  oppressed  appearance  of  the  eye,  which 
is  much  more  easily  observed  tJian  de- 
scribed. The  patient  only  half  opens  the 
lids  of  the  affected  organ.  They  are  of  a 
purplish  red  colour,  and  tumid.  Their  sub- 
cutaneous vessels  are  pretematurally  en- 
larged. The  vascularity  of  the  sclerotic 
and  conjunctiva  is  greatly  increased.  The 
vessels  of  the  former  describe  a  reticulated 
zone  round  the  cornea,  and  those  of  the 
latter  run  in  a  direction  more  or  less 
straight  to  the  edge  of  tliis  membrane,  and 
sometimes  appear  to  pass  on  the  edge. 
The  hue  of  the  redness  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  a 
dark  brick-red.  The  pupil  is  generally 
much  contracted,  and  its  edge  thickened 
and  irregular.  The  iris  is  altered  in  colour, 
generally  greenish,  and  incapable  of  motion. 
There  exists  a  suffused  dimness  of  the  cor- 
nea, which  may  be  compared  to  the  ap- 
pearance glass  assumes  when  it  has  been 
breathed  upon.  There  is  often  a  turbidness 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a  pearly  ap- 
pearance of  the  parts  behind  the  iris  may 
be  observed  by  looking  through  the  pupil. 
There  is  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  a 
copious,  hot,  lachrj'-mal  discharge.  The 
vision  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  so 
extremely  imperfect,  that  the  patient  can 
merely  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and 
he  is  often  tormented  by  flashes  of  light, 
which  slioot  across  his  eye,  and  these  occur 
more  particularly  in  dark  places  ;  or  he  is 
troubled  by  brilliant  spectres,  or  by  the 
constant  presence  of  muscae  volitantes. 
There  is  very  considerable  pain,  which  re- 
turns in  paroxysms,  and  these  are  almost 
always  more  severe  at  night.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  referred  to  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
sometimes  to  one  of  the  lids,  sometimes  to 
the  temple,  or  to  the  circumference  of  the 
orbit.  It  is,  one  while,  compared  to  the 
action  of  a  saw  on  the  bones,  and,  on  other 
occasions,  to  the  darting  of  a  sword  through 
the  eyeball. 

"  This  disease  occurs  as  frequently  in 
the  male  as  in  the  female.  The  youngest 
patient,  of  whose  case  I  have  a  note,  was 
ten  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  36  years. 
It  seldom  attacks  both  eyes,  and  the  right 
eye  suffers  more  frequently  than  the  left. 
Of  forty  cases,  which  I  have  noted,  there 
were  only  four  who  had  the  disease  in  the 
left  eye,  and  only  two  who  had  it  in  both. 
The  general  health  seldom  appears  to  be 
much  deranged.  The  tongue  is,  for  the 
most  part,  slightly  white.  There  is  often 
considerable  thirst,  and  the  pulse  is  some- 
wliat  accelerated.  The  bowels  are  fre- 
quently confined,  and  there  is,  occasionally, 
a  disposition  to  nausea.  The  disease  has 
occurred  more  generally  in  those  who  have 
been  the  subjects  of  relapse  3  but  the  pe- 
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riod  at  which  it  takes  place  after  the  first 
attack  of  fever,  is  extremely  uncertain.  In 
some  it  has  appeared  immediately,  and,  in 
others,  not  for  months.  Sometimes  a  state 
of  apparently  full  health  has  intervened  be- 
tween the  attack  of  fever,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  eye.  On  other  occasions,  the  general 
health  has  seemed  imperfect  from  the  time 
of  Ihe  fever,  until  the  occurrence  of  the 
ophthalmic  affection. 

"  This  disease  presents  two  very  dis- 
tinct stages.  During  the  hrst  stage,  there 
exist  amaurotic  symptoms  alone  ;  and,  in 
the  second  stage,  to  the  amaurotic  symp- 
toms are  superadded  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation. The  length  of  time  that  the  amau- 
rotic symptoms  exist  before  the  occurrence  of 
external  redness,  or  of  the  visible  symptom 
of  inflammation,  is  extremely  uncertain,  as 
also  the  period  after  fever  at  which  the  amau- 
rotic symptoms  commence.  On  many  oc- 
casions the  amaurotic  symptoms,  particu- 
larly a  slight  dimness  of  vision,  with  rauscK 
volitantes,  have  commenced  at,  or  even  be- 
fore the  time  of  convalescence  from  fever, 
and  yet  the  inflammatory  stage  has  not 
supervened  for  weeks  or  even  months ; 
while,  on  other  occasions,  the  dimness  of 
■vision  has  not  commenced  for  several  days, 
weeks,  or  even  months  after  the  febrile 
attack,  and  has  then  been  immediately 
followed  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  in  which,  upon  strict  in- 
quirv,  amaurotic  symptoms,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  have  not  preceded  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  This  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
the  disease.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  a 
similar  distinction  of  symptoms  is  observa- 
ble during  amendment,  for  it  uniforml}' 
happens  that  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
subside  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before 
amaurotic  symptoms  disappear,  and  often 
before  they  are  diminished  in  severity." 

la  answer  to  the  questions — what  is  the 
nature  of  this  disease,  and  what  is  the  tex- 
ture of  the  eye  primarily  affected^ — !\Ir. 
Wallace  says,  that  it  must  be  considered  as 
an  inflammation,  according  to  the  common 
view  of  this  morbid  state  ;  but,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  what  texture  is  primarily 
affected. 

"  Judging  from  the  course  of  the  symp- 
toms, it  is  the  retina  which  first  suffers ; 
but  judging  from  the  disease  when  ad- 
vanced, it  should  be  called  iritis.  Does  the 
disease  commence  in  the  clioroid  mem- 
brane, and  from  this  extend  to  both  retina 
and  iris, producing,  iu  the  latter,  the  symp- 


toms already  described,  and  a  paralysis  ot 
the  former?  This  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  best  suited 
to  an  explanation  of  all  tlie  phenomena.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  disease  may  be  de- 
nominated choroiditis." 

The  disease  is  perfectly  dissimilar  to 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  and  the  only  affection 
with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is 
vetiereal  iritis,  to  which  the  resemblance  is 
often  so  very  striking  that  the  one  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  other,  without  close 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  case  and 
concomitant  symptoms.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  specific  in  this 
disease,  by  accident.  Bark  was  adminis- 
tered to  a  man  labouring  under  severe  in- 
termittent fever,  and  who  had  also  the 
ophthalmic  affection  under  consideration  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  both  the  local 
and  constitutional  disorder  were  cured. 
Before  the  efliicacy  of  the  bark  had  been 
ascertained,  depletion  and  mercury  were 
the  usual  means  employed,  but,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  acknowledges,  with  "  ill  conse- 
quences." 

Numerous  cases  are  detailed,  which 
clearly  illustrate  the  efiicacy  of  the  treat- 
ment by  bark.  They  are  arranged  under 
two  heads :  1st,  those  for  which  mer- 
cury liad  been  employed  in  vain,  and, 
secondly,  those  for  which  this  remedy  had 
not  been  used.  In  the  latter  class  are  in- 
cluded cases  not  submitted  to  treatment, 
until  the  inflammatory  stage  had  com- 
menced, and  those  also  which  were  treated 
in  the  amaurotic  stage. 

Mr.  Wallace  usually  prescribes  the  bark 
alone,  or  simply  with  such  medicines  as 
regulate  the  bowels ;  at  first,  he  did  not 
employ  it  v/hen  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms were  very  severe,  without  previous 
bloodletting ;  but  subsequent  experience 
has  shown  that  bloodletting,  iu  some 
cases,  retards  the  cure.  From  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  hark, 
or  two  or  three  grains  ot  quinine,  were 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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PART  II. 

Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  re- 
luting  to  Injuries  of  the  Brain.  By  R.  C. 
Brodie,  F.R.S.,  and  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital. 
Throughout  the  one  hundred  pages  which 
are  devoted  to  Mr.  Brodie's  "  Patholoijical 
and  Surgical  Observations,"  there  is  not  a 
single  line  -worthy  of  transcribing.  The 
paper  is  made  up  of  the  most  commonplace 
remarks,  familiar  to  the  merest  tyro,  and  to 
be  found  in  every  elementary  work  on  sur- 
gery. Is  this  a  part  of  the  "  valuable  mat-  i 
ter,"  which  led  to  the  premature  hirlh  of 
the  volume?  We  pass  on  to  the  next 
paper. 

Analysis  of  a  Specimen  of  Cutarieous  Perspira- 
tion.   By  J.  BosTOCK,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  with 
an   Account  of  the    Case,  by  Richard 
Bright,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. 
The  perspired  fluid,  in  this  case,  submitted 
to  analysis,  was  obtained  from  a  patient  in 
the  clinical  ward  of  Guy's  Hospital,  labour- 
ing under  nephritic  affection.     Under  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  perspiration  was  ex- 
cited  to  such  a  profuse   degree,    that   the 
sweat  ran  completely  tliroiigh  the  bedding, 
and    formed   streams  on   the     floor.    The 
composition    of  the  fluid  was  found  to  be 
as  follows : — 

Water 981.7 

Animal  matter 4.6 

jNIuriate  of  soda 12.56 

Soda    1.14 

Phosphates  and  sulphates,  a  trace 

1000.00 
Of  the  Catarrhus  Mstivus,  or  Summer  Catarrh. 

By  J.  BosTOCK,  M.D. 
In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions,  Dr.  Bostock  gave  an  account 
of  a  disease  which,  from  its  symptoms, 
and  its  occurring  only  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year,  he  proposed  to  name  ca- 
tarrhus  (tstivus.  At  the  time  the  former 
cemmunication  was  made,  Dr.  Bostock  only 
detailed  the  symptoms  as  they  occurredinhis 


own  person,  whilst,  in  the  present  paper,  he 
treats  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  other 
individuals,  its  cause,  and  observations  on 
tlie  mode  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Bo&tock  has  met  with  twenty-eight 
cases.  In  all  the  complaint  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  viz. 
about  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
and  continued  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

"  Most  of  them,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"  are  attended  with  fulness  of  the  head, 
stoppage  of  the  nose,  sneezing,  watering  of 
the  eyes,  and  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
In  about  half  of  the  whole  number  the 
respiration  is  considerablj'  affected,  and,  in 
tiiree  or  four  instances,  it  is  almost  the  only 
symptom.  Some  of  the  cases  are  attended 
with  distinct  cough,  most  of  them  with  irri- 
tation of  the  fauces,  and  some  with  a  degree 
of  sore  throat.  Actual  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence  ; 
and,  in  some  of  the  cases,  there  is  not  even 
the  discharge  of  tears,  or  the  irritation  of 
the  eyes.  The  degree  of  general  indispo- 
sition varies  very  much  in  the  different 
cases  ;  in  some,  the  patient,  during  the 
whole  period,  is  unable  to  use  any  exer- 
tion, or  to  continue  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tions ;  while,  in  other  instances,  he  feels  no 
inconvenience,  except  what  arises  from  the 
fits  of  sneezing,  and  the  copious  discharge 
from  the  nose." 

There  is  no  connexion  to  be  traced  be- 
tween the  peculiar  symptoms,  and  any  cir- 
cumstances of  age,  sex,  constitution,  or 
mode  of  life,  in  the  patient.  In  respect  to 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  an  idea 
has  generally  prevailed,  that  it  is  produced 
by  the  efiluvium  from  new-made  hay,  and 
hence  has  arisen  the  popular  term — hay- 
fever.  In  his  own  case,  however,  Ur. 
Bostock  found  that  the  eflluvium  from  hay 
had  no  connexion  with  the  disease. 

Case  of  Ritplure  of  the  Stomach  produced  by 
Vomiting;  with  some  Observations.  JiyJ.N. 
Weekes,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

"  George  Andover,  SRt.  34,  had  been 
liable  for  about  two  years  to  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  stomach.  The  pain  usually 
continued  for  several  hours,  and  generally 
went  off  with  vomiting,  and  it  returned  at 
uncertain  intervals,  frequently  of  many 
weeks.  Between  the  attacks  the  patient 
enjoyed    tolerably    good    health.      About 
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Christmas  last  he  vomited  a  large  quantity 
of  blood,  which  rendered  him  so  feeble, 
that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  five 
weeks.  Since  that  time,  his  liealth  has 
been  much  impaired,  and  the  attacks  of 
pain  followed  by  vomiting  have  been  more 
frequent. 

"  On  the  evening  of  April  I3th,  he  was 
brought  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
where  1  first  saw  him.  He  was  then  suffer- 
ing great  pain,  extending  from  the  epigas- 
tric region  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and 
accompanied  by  nausea  ;  there  was  neither 
tenderness  nor  tension  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  pulse  was  frequent,  tongue  clean.  He 
Lad  shortly  before  his  admission  drunk  some 
shrub  and  water,  to  which  he,  in  great 
measure,  attributed  these  symptoms,  and 
told  me  he  had  a  similar  attack  a  week 
ago,  after  indulging  in  spirituous  liquors, 
and  that  it  went  off  with  vomiting.  Ou 
the  following  day  the  pain  had  subsided  ; 
there  had  been  no  vomiting,  but  he  com- 
plained of  nausea ;  the  abdomen  was  dis- 
tended by  flatus,  and  he  had  frequent  eruc- 
tations; the  pulse  was  weak,  tongue  na- 
tural. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  he  had  a  sud- 
den attack  of  most  severe  pain.  I  was 
called  to  him  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
found  him  groaning  with  agony  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach ;  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  hard  and  contracted  ;  the  belly  was 
neither  painful  nor  tender  ou  pressure ; 
his  pulse  was  small  and  feeble  ;  he  was  ex- 
tremely restless,  and  his  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  suffering.  I  in- 
stantly gave  him  sixty  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and,  as  he  found  no  relief,  they  were 
repeated,  but  without  benefit.  He  conti- 
nued to  suffer  most  acute  pain  for  about  two 
hours,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  vomiting.  After  this  the  pain 
somewhat  abated  ;  there  was  no  return  of 
vomiting  ;  but  he  sunk  rapidly,  and  died  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Eraminatinn. — On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  stomach  was  observed  to  be  flaccid 
and  empty,  and  its  contents,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  large  quantity  of  dark-brown 
fluid,  were  effused  into  the  peritoneal  ca- 
vity, through  a  ragged  opening  situated  on 
its  anterior  surface,  and  near  the  oesopha- 
geal orifice.  The  rupture  extended  from 
below  the  lesser  arcli  of  the  stomach  to 
near  its  cardiac  extremity,  and  was  about 
four  inches  in  length.  The  three  mem- 
branes were  not  torn  equally,  the  rupture 
of  the  peritoneal  extending  an  inch  farther 
than  that  of  the  muscular  or  mucous  coat. 
On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  was 
a  laceration,  measuring  three  inches  in 
length  ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  small 
ones,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  at  its   great  arch.    These  lacera- 


tions extended  only  through  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  stomach,  the  muscular  and  mu- 
cous tunics  remaining  perfectly  whole. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
lined  with  a  great  deal  of  dark-coloured 
secretion,  beneath  which  the  membrane, 
itself  was  of  a  deep  red  colour  throughout ; 
its  texture  was  softened  and  partially  em- 
physematous. The  stomach,  in  other  re- 
spects, appeared  healthy  ;  the  liver  was  pale 
and  softened;  the  gall- bladder  contained  a 
calculus  ;  the  structure  of  the  spleen  was  un- 
usually soft ;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy." 

[We  shall  conclude  our  review  of  this 
volume  next  week,  with  a  pretty  copious 
abstract  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  valuable  paper 
on  Erysipelas.] 


INUTILITY    OF    THE    APOTHECARIES      ACT. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — You  have  published  a  communica- 
tion from  a  Surgeon  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  on  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act.  Allow  me  to  state,  that 
not  only  in  that  place,  but  everywhere,  the 
grievance  is  precisely  the  same,  and  1  really 
see  no  use  in  passing  the  Hall  in  its  present 
state  of  enforcing  the  Act.  I  applied  at  the 
Hall  some  little  time  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  in  what  manner  I  should  pro- 
ceed against  an  ignorant  pretender,  who, 
although  he  can  scarcely  tell  A  from  a  bull's 
foot,  and  cannot  even  write  his  own  name, 
has  a  practice  of  between  5  and  600/. 
per  annum,  much  to  my  injury  and  others 
who  live  near  ;  and  what  do  you  think  I  had 
for  an  answer,  that  I  must  get  a  bill  from 
some  person  so  attended,  (so  far  so  good,) 
but,  then,  it  must  be  strictly  medical,  or  they 
could  not  interfere.  I  suppose,  Sir,  if  I 
produced  them  a  bill,  where  the  person  had 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  was  bled, 
an  objection  would  be  started  that  it  was 
not  strictly  medical,  for  the  lancet  was  a  sur- 
gical instrument.  Not  being  exactly  able 
to  define  what  is  strictly  medical,  1  stand  in 
need  of  advice  ;  but  my  firm  opinion  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  boundary  so  nicely  drawn 
between  medicine  and  surgery,  that,  for  a 
certainty,  we  can  discriminate  them.  I 
may,  however,  err  ;  but  I  believe  the  high- 
est authorities  likewise  think  so.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  upon 
the  subject,  but  1  thought  it  light  to  let  the 
medical  community  know,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuable  Journal,  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  to  get  redress,  if  they  require  it. 
1  remain  yours, 

A  Kecular  Sl'rgeon. 
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Caligula  is  said  to  liave  written  Lis 
laws  in  small  characters,  and  to  have  hung 
them  upon  high  pillars,  that  the  people 
might  more  easily  incur  the  penalties  of 
their  violation.  This  was  bad  enough  ;  but 
a  sharp  eye,  or  a  ladder,  might  have  de- 
feated the  ingenious  malevolence  of  the 
legfislator.  The  law  of  England,  as  it  affects 
the  medical  profession,  accomplishes  with 
greater  certainty  the  design  of  tiie  Roman 
tyrant,  for,  by  subjecting  surgeons  to  severe 
penalties  for  the  want  of  professional  know- 
ledge, while  it  inflicts  still  heavier  punish- 
ment upon  them  for  resorting  to  the  only 
means  which  it  has  left  open  to  them  for 
the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  it  has 
effectually  cut  them  off — not,  indeed,  from 
all  chance  of  escaping  punishment — but 
from  all  possibility  of  avoiding  the  liability 
to  it.  "  This  is  too  bad,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage which  Lord  Liverpool  applied  to  an 
attempted  encroachment  on  the  ministerial 
privilege  of  distributing,  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  the  wages  of  corruption ; 
and  if  the  attention  of  government  were  as 
awake  to  grievances  affecting  public  inte- 
rests, as  to  encroachments  on  its  right  of 
purchasing  Parliamentary  influence,  this 
state  of  things  could  hardly  have  endured 
so  long. 

AVe  do  not  suppose  that  the  Legislature 
ever  intended  to  oppress  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  nor  would  it  be 
decorous  to  hint  that  the  Legislature  was 
ignorant  of  its  own  intentions,  for  the  law 
enjoins  us  to  respect  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  single  exception,  as  Lord 
Coke  reminds  us,  of  that  Parliament  from 
which  all  lawyers  were  excluded.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  or  the  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  laws 
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aftecting  the  members  of  our  profession  are, 
in  eflect,  most  unjust  and  oppressive.  By 
the  common  law,  a  right  of  action  against 
medicul  practitioners  is  givtn  to  persons 
who  may  sustain  any  injury  from  their 
want  of  professional  skill ;  at  the  common 
law,  also,  the  exhumation  of  bodies  is  a 
misdemeanour  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Neither  the  right  in  one  case, 
nor  the  punishment  in  the  other,  can,  upon 
principle,  be  fairly  complained  of  or  ob- 
jected to.  But  let  us  look  at  the  state  of 
the  statute  law,  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  operation  of  this  part  of  the  un- 
written law  of  the  country,  as  it  affects  the 
interests  of  medical  men.  The  wisdom  of 
Parliament  has  enacted  that  dissection  of 
the  body  shall  be  part  of  the  punishment 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  provision  is,  that  dissection 
of  the  body  is  regarded  in  this  country  as  a 
stigma  and  a  degradation.  The  Legislature 
has  created  an  artificial  horror  of  dissection, 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  natural  aver- 
sion to  it,  arising  out  of  the  feelings  which 
prompt  us  to  extend  our  respect  and  ten- 
derness even  to  the  remains  of  those  whom 
we  have  loved  and  venerated  when  living. 
Dissection  in  any  case,  except  in  that  of 
a  murderer,  is  viewed  as  a  wrong,  and  the 
dissector  as  a  wrong-doer,  even  though  the 
deceased  may  have  left  no  relations  or 
friends  disposed  to  claim  his  remains  ;  and 
until  the  law  be  altered  which  connects  the 
idea  of  dissection  with  that  of  punishment 
for  crime,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  considered.  Hence  the  surgeon 
is  cut  off  from  all  legitimate  means  of  pro- 
curing bodies  for  dissection,  and  can  only 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  by 
aidinw,  or  conniving  at,  a  violation  of  the 
law.  We  say,  he  is  cut  off  from  all  legiti- 
mate means,  for  the  supply  from  the  lawful 
source  is  loo  inconsiderable  to  affect  the 
argument,  and  really  operates  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  evil. 

But  this  is  a  collateral  effect  of  a  provi- 
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sion,  in  making  whicli  tlie  interests  of  ana-  I  was  alleged,  lie  had  sustained  from  the  un- 
tomical  and  medical  science  probably  never    skilful  manner   in  which   the    defendant's 


came  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Legis- 
lature. An  Act  of  Parliament  more  di- 
rectly injurious  to  professional  interests  is 
that  which  sanctioned  the  charter  under 
which  a  corrupt  and  mercenary  Corpora- 
tion has  multiplied  the  obstacles  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge — 
a  charter,  be  it  remembered,  of  which  the 
provisions  differ,  in  no  material  respect, 
from  those  of  a  bill  which  this  Corporation 
formerly  attempted  to  smuggle  through 
Parliament,  and  which  were  denounced,  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  as  most  iniquitous  and  op- 
pressive. It  is  said,  that  wherever  the 
law  gives  a  right,  it  shall  be  understood 
that  it  also  gives  the  means  of  enjoying  it ; 
and  justice  seems  to  demand,  that  where- 
ver it  inflicts  a  punishment,  it  should  also 
leave  the  means  of  escaping  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  have,  we  repeat,  no 
means  of  avoiding  the  liability  to  punish- 
ment. The  law,  as  it  affects  the  medical 
man,  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which  is  ready 
to  smite  him,  if  he  be  ignorant,  and  to 
smite  him  also,  if  lie  resort  to  the  only 
means  which  are  left  to  him  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  He  has  to 
choose  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — be- 
tween an  action  for  unskilfulness  on  the 
one  hand,  which  may  cover  him  with  dis- 
grace, and  consign  his  family  to  ruin — and 
a  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor  on  the 
other,  by  which  he  may  not  only  suffer 
heavily  in  his  purse,  but  be  depiived  of  his 
personal  liberty. 

The  disposition  which  is  too  often  mani- 
nifested  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of 
the  law,  is  exemplified  in  an  action  which 
was  brought  last  week  at  Bristol,  by  a  gen- 
tleman named  Luttrel,  against  Dr.  Davis,  a 
practitioner  in  that  city,  or  rather  against 
the  assistant  of  Dr.  Davis,  for  tlie  assistant 


assistant,  IMr.  Grace,  had  bled  him  in  the 
arm.  The  non-medical  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff'  proved,  that  Mr.  Grace  bled  him 
in  tiie  left  arm  on  the  30tli  of  January,  and, 
that,  shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Luttrel  com- 
plained of  much  pain  and  uneasiness,  and 
within  a  few  hours  caused  the  bandage  to 
be  untied  by  a  servant.  Tlie  arm  was  livid 
and  swollen.  It  appeared,  however,  that, 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  first  bleed- 
ing, the  p]iiinUS  was  again  bledhy  Mr.  Grace, 
and  that  this  second  bleeding,  which  was 
performed  in  tlie  right  arm,  relieved  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  chest, 
under  whicli  he  was  labouring.  Up  to  this 
period,  Mr.  Luttrel  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained no  suspicion  of  the  assistant's  want 
of  skill ;  it  is  evident,  indeed,  that  he  could 
have  entertained  none,  or  he  would  not  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  bled  by  him  a  second 
time.  But  as  the  pain  and  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation in  the  left  arm  still  continued, 
he  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  send 
for  another  surgeon,  Jlr.  Bleak,  and  this 
gentleman,  let  it  be  observed,  appeared  at 
the  trial  as  a  witness  for  the  defendant.  Sir. 
Bleak  saw  the  plaintiff" 's  arm  a  fortnight 
after  the  first  bleeding  ;  there  was  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane,  but  he  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fascia  was  in- 
flamed, or  that  the  operation  had  not  been 
performed  with  skill  and  care.  Two  medi- 
cal gentlemen  who,  we  regret  to  say,  gave 
evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiflTs  case, 
first  saw  the  arm  at  the  distance  of  six  months 
from  the  time  of  the  bleeding.  Both  of  these 
witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  bleeding 
ought  to  have  been  performed  in  the  me- 
dian cephalic,  and  not  in  the  median  basilic 
vein.  One  of  them,  Mr.  John  King,  could 
discern  only  one  scar  in  the  plain tiff"'s  left 
arm,    which   was  on  the    median  basilic, 


was  the  substantial  defendant.  In  this  case  i  though  it  appeared,  in  the  course  of  the 
the  plaintiff'  sought  to  recover  compensa-  trial,  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  repeatedly 
tion  in  damages  for  the  injury  which,  it  i  bled;  and  the  other,  Mr.  Swaine,  attributed 
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a  contraction  of  the  arm,  wliich  was  one  of 
tlie  injuries  set  out  in  the  plaintift"s  decla- 
ration, as  resulting  from  unskilful  treatment, 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  fascia.  Mr.  King 
declared,  that  a  pain  resulting  from  a  wound 
of  the  tendon  was  exceedingly  great,  and 
Mr.  Swaine,  that  the  tendon  was  not  parti- 
cularly sensible.  Mr.  Swaine's  evidence  in 
this  respect,  is  consistent  with  the  result  of 
Haller's  experiments  on  tendons  and  apo- 
neuroses ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  the 
acute  pain  of  which  Mr.  Luttrel  complained 
after  the  bleeding,  an  occurrence  not  very 
unusual  in  certain  irritable  constitutions, 
might  be  referable  to  the  division  of  the 
small  nervous  filaments  situated  over  the 
vessels  at  the  bend  of  the  forearm,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  wounding  in 
the  operation  of  phlebotomy.  But  it  was 
clear,  from  the  evidence  given  on  this 
trial,  whether  there  were,  or  were  not, 
what  is  usually  termed  inflammation  of  the 
fascia  after  the  bleeding,  (for  it  is  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Bleak,  in  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  such  inflammation,  might  have 
meant  only  to  express  his  concurrence  in 
the  opinion  of  many  authors,  that  this 
part  is  never  inflamed  in  such  cases,  and 
that  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  cel- 
lular membrane,)  no  want  of  skill  or  care 
was  fairly  attributable  to  Mr.  Grace.  As  to 
the  statement  of  the  plaintiflf's  medical 
witnesses,  that  the  bleeding  ought  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  median  cephalic, 
it  is  well  known  that,  although  the  me- 
dian cephalic  is,  cceteris  paribus,  prefer- 
able, yet,  if  other  veins  of  the  forearm  be 
more  conspicuous,  they  are  frequently  se- 
lected. Mr.  Grace  stated  that  he  had  at- 
tended the  Bristol  Hospital  constantly  for 
four  years  :  that  he  had  bled  eight  or  nine 
hundred  persons  ;  that  he  found  the  cepha- 
lic, the  median  cephalic,  and  the  median 
basilic,  very  indistinct  in  the  plaintiff's 
arm,  and  that  the  basilic  being  the  largest 


four  veins  been  equally  accessible  ;  but 
that,  confiding  in  his  own  skill,  he  should 
have  had  no  objection  to  bleed  in  either.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation  that,  after  all,  the 
vein  in  which  Mr.  Grace  bled  the  plaintiff, 
was  not  the  median  basilic,  as  represented  by 
the  plaintift''s  medical  witnesses,  one  of 
whom  could  discern  no  scar  except  on  that 
vein,  but  the  basilic.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
action,  in  which  the  Jury,  of  course,  in- 
stantly returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
was  calculated,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Grace  gave  his  testimony,  rather  to 
raise,  than  to  injure  the  reputation  of  that 
gentleman ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  regret,  that  the  plaintiff  should 
liave  brought  such  a  case  into  a  court  of 
justice,  and,  above  all,  that  he  should  have 
found  two  respectable  members  of  the 
medical  profession  ready  to  give  evidence 
in  support  of  it. 

When  Mt.  Stanley,  a  hospital  surgeon 
and  teacher  of  anatomy,  was  amerced  in 
damages  for  mistaking  a  piece  of  flint,  at 
the  distance  of  two  inches  from  his  patient's 
entire  patella,  for  a  portion  of  that  patella, 
it  was  argued  by  the  Pures  and  Corruption- 
ists,  that,  unless  the  errors  of  hospital  sur- 
geons could  be  screened,  general  prac- 
titioners would  be  constantly  liable  to 
actions  for  unskilfulness.  This  argument 
was  founded  on  the  insolent  assump- 
tion, that  the  great  body  of  English  sur* 
geons  are  an  inferior  department  of  the 
profession,  whereas  it  is  the  soi-disant  heads 
of  the  profession,  who  are,  in  reality,  at 
the  tail  of  it.  Whether  the  exposure  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  want  of  skill  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  actions  against  prac- 
titioners to  any  alarming  extent,  may  be 
judged  from  the  circumstance  of  the  case 
at  Bristol  being  the  only  one  of  this  nature 
which  has  occurred  during  the  Summer 
Circuits,  The  Somerset  and  Bristol  Assizes 
too,    we  may    observe,   have    always  been 


vein,  in  that   he  bled  him;  that  he  should  '  rather  celebrated  for  actions  of  this  descrip- 
not  have  selected  the  basilic,  had  all  the    tion,  owing  to  local  causes,  which  it  would 
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not  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  truth  is,  1  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a  liospital  surgeon, 
that  a  few  more  such  actions  as  that  which  i  if  he  escape  destruction.  And  if  he  be  de- 
recently  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  stroyed,  death,  it  should  see;n,  puts  the  seal 
community  as  to  the  real  pretensions  of  of  impunity  on  the  ignorance  or  the  negli- 
liospital  surgeons,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  gence  of  his  destroyer.  What  availed  it, 
which  animates  these  functionaries  to  assist  j  that  in  the  case  of  poor  Wheeler,  who  was 
each  other,  per/as  et  Ji?/us,  in  the  support  of  |  destro3-ed   at   St.   George's    Hospital,    the 


those  pretensions,  would  not  be  unservice- 
able, either  to  the  profession  or  to  the  public. 
The  eftect  of  such  actions  would  be,  not  to 
encourage  litigation  against  practitioners 
generally,  but  to  withdraw  the  public  confi- 
dence from  a  class  of  men  who  are  not 
entitled  to  it,  and  who  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, indebted  for  their  nominal  dis- 
tinction, to  the  influence  Of  corruption  and 
intrigue.  Before  the  verdict  against  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress 
against  a  hospital  surgeon,  for  the  errors  he 
might  commit  in  private  practice.  Was  sup- 
posed to  be  insuperable  ;  and  insuperable  it 
vould  have  been  in  Stanley's  case,  if  the 
flight  of  Bats,  that  winged  their  way  to 
Westminster  Hall,  as  his  compurgators, 
could  have  screened  him  from  the  just  de- 
cision of  a  Middlesex  Jury.     With  respect 


coroner  recorded,  as  the  verdict  of  the  Jury- 
men who  sat  on  the  Inquest,  tliat  tlie  de- 
ceased Aieifrom  the  accidental  opening  of  an 
artery  in  the  arm,  and  from  the  want  of  proper 
attentionl*  What  availed  it  that,  in  the 
case  of  Hammond,  who  writhed  at  the  same 
hospital,  the  Jury  found,  at  an  Inquest 
held  on  the  body,  that  the  deceased  died 
in  consequence  of  not  receiving  proper  stirgical 
treatment, after  he  entered  thehospitall  t  ^Ve 
mention  these  two  cases,  because  the  facts 
were  put  upon  record,  and  not  because  there 
was  any  thing  very  unusual  in  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  them, except  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Coroner's  Inquest,  wliich,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  humanity,  is  butltoo 
rarelyheldonsucli  occasions.  It  seems  some- 
wliat  irreconcileable  with  plain  principles  of 
justice,  that, whereasahospital  surgeon  would 


to  the  errors  committed  by  hospital  surgeons    undoubtedly  be  liable  to  an  action,  however 


In  their  official  capacity,  whether  arising 
from  negligence  or  ignorance,  these  func- 
tionaries have  been  hitherto,  in  effect, 
nearly  irresponsible.  The  only  check  upon 
them  is  the  honest  vigilance  of  a  Free 
Medical  Press,  and  of  that  check  they  are 
striving,  with  the  earnestness  of  conscious 
wrong-doers,  to  get  rid.  If  a  patient,  who 
is  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  a  public  hos- 
pital, be  neglected  or  maltreated,  how  is  he 
to  obtain  redress  1  That  the  poor  may  be 
injured  with  impunity,  is  a  law  of  the  social 
System,  to  which  few  men  who  enjoy  an  am- 
ple share  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  are  so 
Unreasonable  as  not  to  object.  In  Stanley's 
case  it  was  urged,  with  excellent  discretion, 
by  the  friends  of  that  genlh-man,  that  the 
man  maimed  was  merely  a  tailor  !  A  pauper, 
therefore,  according  to  the  scale  of  treat- 
ment suggested  by   this    distinction,    lias 


practically  exempt  from  it,  for  any  injury, 
short  of  death,  inflicted  upon  a  hospital  pa- 
tient, through  negligence  or  ignorance,  the 
actual  destruction  oftlie  patient,  from  either 
of  those  causes,  should  relieve  him  from  all 
consequences.  If  there  be  no  wrong  with- 
out a  remedy,  which  is  the  theory  of  the 
law  of  this  country,  surely  the  aggravation 
of  a  wrong  ought  not  to  secure  impunity  to 
the  wrong-doer.  The  undertaking  of  the 
surgeon,  be  it  observed,  to  treat  a  patient 
with  competent  skill  is,  in  a  legal  sense, 
the  same  ;  and,  consequently,  his  liability, 
if  he  fail  to  fulfil  tliat  undertaking,  is  equal, 
whether  the  })atient  be  a  pauper  in  a  hospi- 
tal, or  a  person  capable  of  stimulating  the 
surgeon's  diligence  by  liberal  and  frequent 

*  See  The  Lancet,  vol.  vii.  p.  2-J9. 
t  See  The  LANctx,  vol.  viii.  p.  13;. 
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fees.  We  know  not  exactly  how  far,  in  a  case 
where  a  patient  lias  h'ien  evidently  de- 
stroyed by  the  ne;j;ligence  or  ijinorance  of 
a  hospital  surgeon,  the  remedial  influence 
of  an  action  m  the  caie  might  enable  the 
surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  sue 
for  and  recover  conseijuential  damages. 
The  case  would  be  what  the  civilians  term 
prima:  iinpressionh,  for  the  experiment  has 
never  been  made;  but  it  might  be  made, 
perhaps  with  salutary  eflfect,  in  some  of  the 
gross  cases  of  ignorance  and  negligence 
which  are  constantly  occurring  in  our  pub- 
lic hospitals. 


The  following  were  the  questions  set  to 
the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Eachelor 
of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, /or  the  first  time,  in  June  last.  The 
candidates  were  required  to  furnish  written 
answers  to  those  questions  without  refer- 
ring to  books  or  papers  : — 

Eiuminationfor  31.  B.  Degree,    1828. 

No.  I. 

1.  Describe  the  Ca;liac  Artery,  its 
branches,  and  their  distribution. 

2.  ^Yhat  are  the  braaciies  of  the  External 
Carotid  Artery? 

3.  Describe  the  Sinuses  of  the  Brain, 
their  form,  situation,  and  structure. 

4.  Desci  ibe  rhe  origin,  course,  and  distri- 
bution, of  the  Par  Vagum. 

.5.  What  are  tlio  Nerves  distributed  to  the 
jnuscles  of  the  face  '!  What  is  ihe  diiference 
in  function  attributed  to  the  lifth  aud  seventh 
pair  "J 

6.  Describe  the  Pericardium,  its  situa- 
tion, attachments,  structure,  and  use. 

7.  Describe  the  Omentum,  its  form,  at- 
tachment, and  position,  ^^'hat  is  meant  by 
the  small  Omentum! 

8.  Describe  the  Duodenum,  its  position, 
attachments,  and  structure. 

9.  What  are  the  cliangeu  which  the  Blood 
and  Air  undergo  in  respiration  '!  Is  the  Cir- 
culation assisted  by  atmospheric  pressure? 

10.  What  is  the  cliemical  composition  of 
Bile?  Wliat  jnirpose  does  this  fluid  serve 
in  tiie  animal  economy  ? 

11.  For  translation,  Aphorisms  from  Hip- 
pocrates. 


No.  II. 

1.  What  are  tlio  morbid  appearances 
found  on  the  dissection  of  persons  who  liave 
died  from  Apoplexy  ? 

2.  Explain  the  J'nthology  of  Dropsy.  In 
what  cases  is  bleeding  to  be  recommended 
in  tbis  disease  ! 

o.  In  what  stage  of  Measles  does  diarrhoea 
usually  occur? 

4.  \\\\'M  remedy  does  Sydenham  recom- 
mend in  the  dii'.rrhnea  supervening  on  Gouf! 

.b.  What  is  the  distinction  between  ery- 
thematous and  phlegmonous  Inflammation  1 

6.  \Vhat  are  the  sj-mptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  'I'etanus  ? 

7.  In  what  class  and  order  of  Cullen's 
Nosology  is  Dyspepsia  placed  ? 

8.  How  do  we  distinguish  Pleurisy  and 
Peripneumony  ? 

0.  Wliatare  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  Cholera  Morbus?  How  do  we  distin- 
guish this  disease  from  the  efl:ects  of  the 
swallowing  of  arsenic  ?  What  are  the  best 
tests  of  the  presence  of  the  arsenious  acid'? 

10.  What  are  the  mode  of  preparation, 
the  dose,  and  the  medicinal  powers,  of  the 
Bizmuthi  Suhnitras  ? 

11.  How  is  the  liquor  Ammonia;  prepared? 
What  are  the  medical  virtues  aud  dose  of 
this  preparation?  What  is  the  chemical 
composition  cf  Ammonia?  What  is  its 
equivalent  number  ? 

12.  How  is  the  Acetas  Plumbi  prepared"? 
What  are  the  medical  virtues  and  dose  of 
tbis  preparation  ?  What  is  the  formula  for 
the  Liquor  Piumbi  Subacetatus  dilutus  ? 

lo.  What  is  the  mode  of  preparation  and 
dose  of  the  Inf-isum  Digitalis  ?  With  what 
medicines  is  it  incompatible  ?  'J"o  what 
class  and  order  of  Linnffius  does  Digitalis 
belong  ?     To  what  natural  order? 

11.'  For  translation,  a  passage  from 
Celsus. 

We  have  staled  tliat  this  mode  of  examin- 
ing candidates  for  a  medical  degree  was 
first  resorted  to  in  June  last ;  and  we  shall 
subjoin  certain  passages  of  The  Lancet, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  have 
reason  to  ascribe  to  the  University  a 
laudable  degree  of  promptitude  in  adopting 
our  suggestion. 

"  Let  adequate  pufcZic  eromi;ia£fi)HS  of  can- 
didates for  the  medical  profession  in  all  its 
braache.=,  be  established,  and  all  conditions 
of  admissibility,  except  the  single  condition 
of  the  candidate's  competenc^^  might  be  at 
once  dispensed  with,  ilere  viva  voce  exami- 
nations are  inadequate  tests  ;  let  candidates, 
in  addition  to  operations  and  dissections 
publicly  performed,  be  required  to  furnish 
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written  answers  to  a  series  of  printed  ques- 1  has  discovered  that  the  word  "  excoriated" 
tions  on  the  different  branches  of  pro-  j^^g  1,^^^  printed  instead  of  "  excoriating." 
fessional  knowledge,  according  to  the  plan  .  ,  ... 

adopted  in  examinations  for  mathematical  |  Notion-  ago,  in  one  ot  onr  notices,  wherein 
honours  at  Cambridge,  and  their  competency  j  we  had  intimated,  that  certain  facts  7nilitaied 


or  incompetency  would  be  put  upon  record 
— The  Lancet,  Oct.  6,  1827,  p.  4. 

"  A  mere  viva  voce  examination  would, 
we  repeat,  be  insufficient ;  candidates  should 
not  only  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  body  on  the  dead 
subject,  but  they  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish written  answers  to  printed  questions 
on  every  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
Suppose,  to  give  an  easy  e.^ample,  a  candi- 
date were  required  to  describe  the  symp- 
toms of  ascites,  to  state  the  medical  means 
of  curing  or  palliating  that  disease,  and 
to  explain  the  operation  of  paracentesis. 
By  giving  an  answer  upon  paper  to  this 
question,  he  would  either  exhibit  his  know- 
ledge, or  he  would  commit,  like  Dog- 
berry, his  own  ignorance  to  writing.  An 
examination  conducted  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, would  really  furnish  a  test  of  the 
competency  of  candidates ;  but  then  we 
would  no  more  tolerate  tlie  Old  Ladies  of 
Apothecaries'  Hall  as  examiners,  than  we 
would  accept  Dr.  Hewett  as  a  referee,  if 
the  question  proposed  were  to  distinguish 
between  the  indications  of  actual  parturi- 
tion, and  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis."* 
—The  Lancet,  Nov,  3,  IB'27,  p.  186. 


There  is  no  surer  proof  of  a  feeble  intellect, 
than  the  self-gratulation  with  which  a  pre- 
tender to  criticism  exults  in  the  detection 
of  slight  verbal  inaccuracies.  The  delight 
which  such  a  person  feels  in  demonstrating 
that  a  syllable  is  misprinted,  or  a  comma 
misplaced,  is  commensurate  with  his  want 
of  capacity  to  grapple  with  arguments,  or 
appreciate  facts.  Dr.  James  Johnstone, 
in  noticing  Dr.  Weatherile's  account  of 
a  case  of  fungous  ulceration  of  the  cervix 
and  OS  uteri,  in  which  the  operation  of  ex- 
cision was  successfully  performed,  given  in 
the  257th  Number  of  The  Lancet,  p.  565, 

*  Dr.  Hewett,  the  Cambridge  Professor 
of  JNIedicine,  disiinguished  himself  by  treat- 
ing a  case  of  pregnancy  for  one  of  acute 
peritonitis.  He  ordered  a  number  of  leeches 
to  be  applied  to  the  tumeSed  abdomen,  and 
their  application  was  only  prevented  by  the 
unexpected  reduction  of  the  swelling,  on  the 
appearance  of' a  chopping  boy  i 


against  the  author's  hypothesis,  the  printer 
substituted  the  word  mutilated  for  militated. 
Dr.  James  Johnstone  actually  discovered 
the  substitution,  and  blazoned  it  forth  in 
large  capitals,  as  a  proof  of  our  ignorance 
and  his  own  critical  acumen.  The  delight 
which  the  poor  creature  evidently  felt  on 
these  occasions,  is  not  inconceivable,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the 
rationale  which  we  have  above  given  of  this 
species  of  satisfaction.  He  can  detect  an 
error  of  the  press,  if  it  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious, but  he  is  clearly  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  substantial  merits  of  Dr. 
Weatheril[,'s  paper.  It  is  but  justice  to 
our  Correspondents  to  observe,  that  three 
more  valuable  communications  on  operations 
in  cases  of  diseased  uterus,  than  those  of 
Dr.  Weatiierill  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Mack- 
intosh of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Blvndell, 
were  never  transmitted  to  a  medical  journal. 
There  is  another  wretched  attempt  at  ver- 
bal criticism  in  Dr.  James  Johnstone's 
notice  of  Dr.  Weatherill's  paper.  Dr. 
Weatherill  had  observed,  that  "  the 
uterus  was  not  to  be  diawn  down  so  easily, 
and  every  attempt  to  do  so,  sufficiently  to 
proceed  with  the  knife  in  situm,  failed." 
Dr.  James  Johnstone,  forsooth,  who  knows 
as  much  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  cow 
knows  of  conic  sections,  pretends  to  criti- 
cise the  words  in  situm,  and  appends  a  note 
of  admiration  to  his  criticism.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  the  Doctor's  astonishment  at  Dr. 
Weatherill's  Latinity,  because  there  is 
a  class  of  persons  of  whom  the  proverb 
saith,  that  they  are  always  wondering;  and 
to  that  class  Dr.  James  Johnstone  unde- 
niably belongs.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  we 
do  not  much  approve  of  the  introduction  of 
Latin  words,  where  English  ones  would  do 
as  well,  or  better;  hat  intrare  in  locum,  in- 
trare  in  utum,  is  perfectly  good  Latin,  and  if 
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Dr.  James  Johnstone  were  to  introduce 
the  word,  which  he  probably  thinks  ought 
to  be  substituted  for  situm,  lie  would,  as 
might  be  expected,  make  a  blunder  where 
he  did  not  find  one.  ]5ut  enough  of  this 
poor  creature  ;  if  he  possessed  power  or 
dignity  enough  to  deserve  comparison  with 
the  reptile  in  the  fable,  we  would  say, — 
"  Cease,  viper,  a'Ou  bite  against  a  file." 


DR.  HARRISON  TO  JEMMY  JOHNSTONE. 
MORBID    CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — It  is  with  great  reluctance  tliat  I 
solicit  a  place  in  your  next  publication  for 
the  following  letter,  in  refutation  of  the 
reiterated  and  unfounded  animadversions  of 
Dr.  James  Johnson. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Harrison. 
Holies  Street,  Aug.  2  Ith,  185^8. 

To  Dr.  James  Johnson. 

Sir, — Your  Fasciculus  for  May  24,  con- 
tains such  a  partial  and  illiberal  attack  upon 
my  work  on  spinal  diseases,  and  you  have 
referred  to  my  name  so  often  of  late,*  that 
I  cannot,  injustice  to  myself,  suffer  your  un- 
provoked malevolence  to  remain  any  longer 
unnoticed. 

Your  observations  are  a  tirade  of  abusive 
epithets,  instead  of  a  series  of  relevant  ob- 
servations. Nor  have  I  now  to  com])lain  of 
bein^  assailed  by  you,  for  the  first,  second, 
or  even  third  time,  with  coarse  and  in- 
applicable invectives.  When  my  portrait 
was  exliibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  so 
long  ago  as  18:^3,  you,  imagining  yourself 
an  arbiter  elegantiarum,  made  the  ]\Iedical 
and  Chirurgical  Review  your  vehicle  for 
obtrusive  vituperations.  Your  motive  for 
discussing  a  subject  of  taste,  in  a  review  of 
medical  books,  admits,  I  think,  of  but  one 
iriterpretation — the  desire  on  your  part  to 
place  my  character  in  an  unfavourable  point 
of  view.  That  you  failed  in  your  object  will 
be  fully  apparent,  on  referring  to  the  Sep- 
tember and  December  Numbers  for  1823,  of 
the  same  Review. 

After  rousing  a  host  of  enemies,  and 
suffering  many  severe  and  well-merited 
flagellations,  one  might  have  expected  that 
your  splenetic  humour   would    have    been 

*  See  the  Fasciculus  for  yesterday, 
Aug.  23. 


sated,  if  not  appeased,  and  that  you  would 
have  ceased  to  calumniate  lliose  who  had 
never  offended  you,  or  tried  to  cross  your 
path.  But  I  forget  myself;  you  are  not 
guided  by^  the  rules  of  other  men;  you  are 
really  an  object  of  commiseraiioii,  being,  on 
your  own  confession,  liable  to  distressing  pa- 
roxysms of  "  morbid  sensibility,"  and  wholly 
unable,  at  such  times,  to  control  the  erratic 
wanderings  of  a  perturbed  sjiirit.*  "  JMany 
an  individual,"  as  you  say,  "  will  be  com- 
pletely changed  in  his  temper,  and  become 
waspish,  irascible,  and  capricious,  by  an 
irritation  in  the  stomach,  (transmitted  to 
the  brain,)  of  which  he  is  perfectly  uncon- 
scious." t  Really,  most  sapient  Doctor,  be- 
fore you  proceed  further  with  the  romances 
of  indigestion,  or  endeavour  to  portray  the 
miseries  of  gastric  irritability,  of  which 
your  experience  is  so  ample,  it  would  be 
well  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant  liow  to  detect  symp- 
toms, and  morbid  actions  concealed  within 
the  body,  when  the  individual  has  no  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  when  his  ]>hysician  can, 
of  course,  discover  no  local  manifestations. 
To  the  obtuse  faculties  of  ordinary  minds, 
doctrines  like  these  savour  more  of  "  mono- 
mania,t"  than  of  sound  pathology. 

I  shall  now  proceed  more  particularly  to 
examine  your  animadversions  upon  my 
Essay.  You  observe  that  "  almost  the 
whole  of  the  present  expensive  volume  (the 
Repository  calls  it  a  cheap  volume)  was 
publislied  in  a  series  of  Essays  in  the 
jMedical  and  Physical  Journal  eight  years 
since,  and  are  now  merely  republished,  with 
the  addition  of  plates."  The  Essays  alluded 
to,  forming  but  a  part  of  the  volume  in 
question,  were  published,  witli  plates,  in 
the  years  1820,  1821,  1821',  and  1825. 

The  mis-statement  will  ajipear,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  book  itself.  Nor  is  it  true, 
that  I  have  only  entertained  my  peculiar 
opinions  eight  years.  The  letter  addressed 
to  JMrs.  B.,  a  married  lady,  bears  the  date 
of  1818.  You  are  pleased,  for  purposes  of 
your  own,  to  call  her  a  young  lady,  and  to 
add  that  "  the  letter  is  too  delicate  a 
morceau  not  to  be  recorded  in  the  noble  art 
and  mystery  of  medicine."  And  why,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  was  I  not  to  state 
my  ideas  of  the  case  to  the  intended  pa- 
tient and  her  connexions,  before  1  under- 
took the  cure '!  A  full  explanation  was,  I 
think,  due  both  to  her  and  myself  on  the 


*  See  Dr.  James  Johnson's  Essay  on 
IMorbid  Sensibility  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  passim. 

t  Il)idem. 

X  For  an  explanation  of  this  favourite 
term,  the  reader  may  consult  this  "  learned 
Theban's"  Essay  on  Morbid  Sensibility,  &c.j 
where  it  frequently  occurs. 
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commencement  of  a  novel  and  untried,  but, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  feasible  practice. 
Had  the  treatment  miscarried,  should  1 
have  escaped  blame,  unless  a  previous  dis- 


must  lay  down  tlie  pen  ;  we  are  positively 
ashamed  (if  it  will  be  believed  that  such  a 
reviewer  can  have  any  sense  of  shame)  to 
record  such  a  passage  from  the  writings  of 


closure  had  been  made  ?  Besides,  the  letter  i  a  physician  of  the  present  period,  in  our 
received  the  approbation  of  a  large  family,  pages.  13ut  the  above  extract  will  cliarac- 
every  one  of  whom  is  endowed  with  better  i  terise  the  book  under  review  better  than 
taste,  sounder  sense,  and  a  more  cultivated  j  any  thing  we  can  say."  (And  this  will 
understanding:;,   than    you   ever    possessed,   assuredly  characterise  the  criticism,  and  the 


But  why,  it  may  be  said,  give  publicity  to  a 
private  letter"!  The  reason  is  obvious,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 
1  had  devised  a  new  mode  of  treating  a 
large  class  of  disorders,  which  promised  to 
be  eminently  beneficial  to  mankind.  With 
these  gratifying  expectations,  I  was  de- 
sirous in  this  stage  to  establish  my  undis- 
puted claims  to  the  discovery,  and  moreover 
to  mark  the  exact  time,  when  it  first 
occurred  to  my  mind. 

You,  Sir,  do  not  require  to  be  told  by  mc, 
that  literary  plagiarism  is  no  uncommon 
theft,  because,  if  rumours  are  to  be  credited, 


degree  of  susceptibility  to  shame  incidental 
to  reviewers,  better  than  any  observations 
which  could  be  made  upon  it.)  "  The  pa- 
thology is  erroneous."  Where  are  the 
proofs  1  Produce  them  ;  your  assertions 
will  not  avail.  Is  the  practice  erroneous "? 
Until  you  can  successfully  disprove  its 
efficacy  in  the  recorded  cases,  and  in  others 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  you  will  only 
mortify  your  friends  by  intemperate  cla- 
mour, a:id  give  greater  currency  to  the 
new  treatment.  "  The  practice,  you  con- 
tend, is  for  the  most  part  concealed." 
Neither  is  the  practice  concealed,  nor  did 


your  own  medical  fame,  suck  as  it  is,  de- !  I  ever  affect  any  mystery.     The   diiferent 


rives  its  chief  support  from  the  unpublished 
lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Curry,  and 
yet,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to  yourself, 
you  do  not  liesitate  to  apply  the  most  op- 
jirobrious  epitliets  to  those,  whom  you  wish 
to  represent  as  plagiarists  also.  A  candid 
writer  would  not  have  omitted  to  acknow- 
ledge his   obligation   to    the   sources  from 


modes  pursued  in  spinal  complaints  cannot 
he  fully  explained  in  words.  They  require 
both  the  aid  of  plates  and  of  clinical  de- 
monstrations. I  have,  for  some  time,  been, 
occupied  in  preparing  the  former,  but  as 
you  already  complain  of  the  expense,  and 
additional  plates  will  make  the  volume  more 
costly,  you   will,    perhaps,   condescend  to 


which  he  borrows.     A  very  slight  compari-    assist  me  with  your  sapient  advice  in  this 


son  will  show,  that  among  others,  the 
]\Iedical  Guide*  has  supplied  you  with 
many  of  the  ideas  on  indigestion,  which 
you  have  given  as  your  own,  and  even  in 
nearly  the  identical  language  of  the  original. 
You  accuse  me  of  having  misrepresented 
the  musculpv  advocates,  and  their  writings. 
I  shall  decline,  at  ];resent,  entering  into  the 
controversy,  because  the  reader  may,  when 
he  pleases,  consult  the  authorities,  and  form 
his  own  conclusions.  There  is,  however, 
one  circumstance  connected  with  the  dispute 
to  which  I  request  your  attention.  After 
stating  my  own  conviction,  that  all  spinal 
disorders,  where  the  tissue  remains  sound, 
are  fix!-d  in  the  vertebral  joints,  I  propose 
the  institution  of  comp.araiive  trials,  to  de- 
termine, by  e.xperiment,  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  plans.  I  now  saj",  until  tliat 
challenge  is  accepted,  you  may  ascertain, 
by  inquiries  of  the  patients  referred  to  in 
my  book,  whether  the  cases,  and  their  re- 
sults, be  fairlv  or  partially  reported.  Should 
they  prove  to  be  correct,  and  their  perfect 


unexpected  dilemma. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  I  have  often 
solicited  my  friends  for  pecuniary  aid  to 
endow  an  liospital,  partly  to  relieve  the 
poor,  and  partly  to  instruct  medical  men 
in  the  management  of  spinal  complaints, 
ilitlierto  my  endeavours  have  not  been 
realised.  If  you  approve  the  scheme,  and 
are  really  desirous  for  the  mode  of  cure  to 
be  generally  known,  I  should  like  to  en- 
gage voii,  as  an  assistant,  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  humanity.  In  the  mean  ti-ne, 
'you  may  satisfy  your  scruples,  by  applica- 
tion to  the  quondam  patients,  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  my  book,  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  statements.  Should  they  be  insnfncient 
to  remove  your  rooted  prejudices  and  hos- 
tility,  1  refer  you  to  Miss  Golding,  whose 
health  is  so  completely  restored,  that  she 
lias  lately  opened  a  retail  shop  at  52,  in 
Mortimer-street,  on  her  own  account,  and 
where  you  may  find  her,  at  all  seasonable 
hours.  She  will  repay  your  inquiries  with 
some  rich   proiessional  anecdotes.     In  this 


accuracy  has  never  been  called  in  question,  |  way  you  will  find,  that  I  soar  on  firm  pinions, 


1  will  leave  it  with  tlic  public  to  form  their 
ov.ii  opinions,  and  to  drav/  their  unbiassed 
conclusions,  on  your  candour  and  veracity. 

"  After  this  specimen  (you  proceed,  still 
alluding  to  the  letter  formerly  noticed)  we 


*  See  Medical  Guide,  p.  406. 


and  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  Icarian 
vriugs,"  or  to  fear  from  "  their  dissolution." 
Nor  v/ould  the  visit  be  irrelevant,  as  you 
could  not  fail  to  discover,  in  the  course  of  it, 
that  the  j;7ierv  par  vagura  is  neither  the 
only,  nor  t!ie  chief,  nervous  instrument,  in 
the  digestive  process.     You  will  do  well, 
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wlien  3*ou  liazard  a  reprint,  instead  of  in- 
cumbering aa  oM  liook  \viili  the  trickery  of 
new  prefaces,  to  bestow  more  attention,  in 
your  patliology,  upon  llie  splanchnic  nerves 
and  great  synipiitlietic.  According  to  my 
observations,  derived  from  experience,  and 
ibr  wliich  1  refer  you  to  the  cases  in  my 
book  ou  Sjiinal  JJiseases,  these  nerves  are 
the  principal  agents  in  animatin;^  the  vis- 
cera, and  regulating  their  complex  move- 
ments. Vou  may,  in  the  course  of  these 
visits,  bear  of  several  of  your  friends,  who 
Jiad  previously  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  administer  relief  to  a  most  aiBicted  indi- 
vidual. As  your  name  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  escaped  the  lips  of  a  single 
spinal  sullerer,  1  conclude  that  you  are 
unknown  in  this  department  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  therefore  that  all  your  ideas  on 
the  subject  are  the  mere  plnntoms  of  an 
unruly  imagination,  acting  under  tlie  direful 
influence  of  "  a  bit  of  pickle,  or  a  drop  of 
black  bile." 

To  your  groundless  invectives  about  "  con- 
cealment," 1  have  a  ready  answer.  More 
than  twenty  medical  practitioners,  residing 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  have,  at 
different  times,  accompanied  me,  and  wit- 
nessed the  treatment,  with  a  view  to  introduce 
it  amoner  their  own  patients.  The  last  of 
these.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Uoncastcr,  having 
read  my  book,  became  ii  convert  to  its  doc- 
trines ;  he  moreover  wrote,  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  informed  how  he  should  re- 
lieve some  spinal  patients.  (.)u  receiving 
the  communication,  I  encouraged  him  to 
visit  the  capital,  and  become  my  clinical 
pupil.  The  invitaliou  being  accejtted,  he 
witnessed  the  practice  day  after  day,  till 
lie  tliought  himself  competent  to  direct  it. 
Tiius  qualiiiod,  he  returned  home  to  in- 
crease liis  usefulness,  by  adopting  the  new 
practice.  I  employed  the  same  "  conceal- 
ment" formerly  wiiji  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Liver- 
pool ;  Mr.  Winn,  of  Shrewsbury  ;  ^lr.  San- 
ders, of  Clieshuut ;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of 
Hythe  ;  and  many  others.  Only  a  few  days 
since,  I  directed  Mr.  Lowder, my  workman, 
to  furnish  Dr. 'i'viylor,  of  Kingston-upon- 
Tliames,  with  all  ihat  is  required  ibr  t!ie 
cure  of  a  Sjiinal  patient  of  his  own.  Tl:ou^h 
personally  unknown,  1  did  not  hesitate  to 
provide  him  with  every  assistance  in  my 
j)ower,  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  malady. 
So  miicl),  then,  for  your  misrepresentations 
about  "  concenlment ;"  indeed,  unless  you 
are  more  cautious  in  hazarding  assertions, 
you  will  soon  lose  all  your  respectability 
and  credit  for  veracity. 

You  are  evidently  disappointed  at  my 
introduction  of  plates  to  illustrate  the  cases. 
'1  he  reason  for  your  rage  in  this  instance  is 
too  obvious  for  "  concealment."  Plates 
have  successfully  defeated  your  piratical 
intentions,  and  defended  my  property  agai-nst 


your  rapacity  as  a  reviewer.  Without  the 
aid  of  "  expensive"  plates,  the  text  can- 
not be  made  intelligible,  and  thus  the  au- 
thor preserves  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  his 
industry. 

Had  not  this  letter  already  extended  fur- 
ther than  the  limits  originally  contem- 
plated, 1  should  have  added  a  few  words 
about  my  late  trial,  merely  to  have  exposed 
your  ignorance  and  effrontery,  as  well  as 
your  selfishness  and  backslidings. 

Having  rebutted  your  arguments,  and 
replied  to  your  assertions,  suft'er  me,  good 
Doctor,  who  have  hitiierto  quietly  endured 
your  unmerited  provocations,  and  really  bear 
you  no  enmity,  now  to  take  my  final  leave, 
with  a  ]>iece  of  friendly  advice — when  your 
"  digestive  apparatus"  is  again  out  of  trim, 
bear  in  mind  the  "  susceptibility  to  aber- 
ration in  your  mental  frame."  Should  a 
hapless  patient,  with  a  well-charged  purse, 
apply  for  advice  at  this  critical  moment, 
pray  resist  the  allurement,  and  dismiss  him 
unheard,  lest  your  "  disturbed  intellect  '' 
should,  perchance,  lead  you  to  mistake  the 
disorder,  and  do  him  an  irreparable  injury. 
You  will  not,  surely,  deny  your  unfitness 
for  the  duties  of  a  medical  adviser,  when, 
according  to  your  own  declaration,  you  are 
"  so  enervated  by  a  fit  of  indigestion,  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  breaking  tiie  seal  of 
a  letter  for  twenty-four  hours,  though,  to  all 
appearance,  in  good  health  at  Ihe  time;  "  *  or, 
when  "  your  important  undertakings  havts 
been  ruined  by  a  bit  of  undigested  pickle  ; 
or  your  well-laid  schemes  have  failed  iu 
execution  from  a  drop  of  green  bile,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  irritated  gastric  nerve.'* 
I'o  be  serious,  good  J3octor,  deceive  youroelf 
no  longer  witii  such  absurd  and  ridiculous 
vagaries  ;  your  malady  proceeds  from  none 
of  these  causes;  its  source  is  much  deeper 
than  the  digestive  organs,  and  traceable  to 
a  nobler  member.  It  is  now  full  time  to 
recal  you  to  yourself,  and  impress  upon 
your  uncertain  temper,  that 

"  'Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind." 

As  your  nerves  have  not  lately  felt  the 
genial  influence  of  your  accustomed  autum- 
nal ramble,  they  are,  doubtless,  reduced  to 
a  very  shattered  condition.  ]\ly  counsel, 
under  these  ■untoward  circumstances,  is,  to 
bear  in  mind  your  besetting  sin,  of  not 
sufficiently  gu  ading  against  the  "  halluci- 
nations of  a  morbid  sensibility." 

"  ^Yhile  choler  works,  goad  fiieud,  you 
may  be  wrong  ; 

Distrust  yourself." 

I  am,  Sir,  with  all  due  respect,  yours, 
Edward  HAnnisox. 
August  2-lth,  182a. 

*  See  Essay  on  Morbid  Sensibility,  p.  iiO. 
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ENORMOUS  SPINA  BIFIDA.— UTHOTOan'. 


ENOllMOUS    SPINA    BIFIDA,     OBSlllUCTIN'G 
I.ABOUK. 

By  Thomas  Chalmer,  Esq. 


On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  l.)th  of 
July  last,  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  fe- 
male in  labour  in  this  neighbourliood.  On 
arriving  at  the  patient's  dwelling,  1  was  in- 
formed, that  she  liad  been  attended  by  a 
midwife,  that  the  head  of  the  foetus  had 
been  born  about  two  hours,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  in  the  delivery,  I 
Iiad  been  sent  for.  Upon  examination,  I 
found  the  head  and  one  arm  of  the  fiEtus 
born,  and  after  bringing  the  other  arm  down, 
it  was  evident  tliat  some  cause  more  than 
natural  existed,  which  impeded  the  birtli  ; 
this,  on  examination,  appeared  to  be  a 
second  head,  firmly  fixed  under  the  puhes, : 
the  neck  forming  an  axis  upon  which  the 
body  of  the  child  turned  ;  ami  the  feet  were 
delivered  previous  to  the  supposed  head. 
The  child  was  dead  when  I  saw  the  woman, 
but  she  said  she  felt  it  stir  during  the  early 
]>art  of  the  labour  :  it  was  at  its  full  size, 
and  there  was  a  tumour  as  large  as  the  head 
of  jhe  child,  attached  by  a  hroad  base  ex- 
tending from  the  third  cervical  vertebra  to 
the  right  rib  on  the  left  side,  which  con- 
tained near  a  quert  of  fluid. 

I  prevailed  with  the  parents  to  allow  an 
examination,  at  which  Mr.  James  Dawson, 
of  Liverpool,  assisted  ;  he  pronounced  it  at 
once  to  be  an  immense  spina  bifida.  Upon 
opening  the  sac,  about  a  quart  of  fluid  was 
discharged,  and  an  aperture  into  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  which  admitted  the  middle 
finger,  was  visible.  The  chest  being  opened, 
and  the  contents  removed,  the  neck  of  the 
sac  was  seen  following  the  course  of  the 
spine  upwards,  and  was  finally  traced  into 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra  on  the  left  side, 
where  there  was  a  foramen,  which  I'reely 
admitted  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  The 
six  superior  ribs  on  the  left  side  were  want- 
ing, as  was  the  lateral  moiety  of  the  verte- 
bra, to  which  they  should  liave  been  af- 
fixed, and  all  that  portion  of  the  scapula 
brdow  its  own  spine.  A  female  catluter 
■was  introduced  into  the  opening  in  the  spine, 
and  it  passed  according  to  the  direction 
given  it,  either  into  tlie  right  or  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  which  were  large  and 
empty.  Being  limited  for  time,  and  fearing 
to  disfigure  the  body  more,  the  base  of  the 
brain  was  not  examined.  The  integuments 
of  the  head  lay  in  two  folds,  and  the  fonta- 
nelles  were  hollow  and  ilaccid.  The  with- 
drawal of  tbe  fluid  from  the  spinal  sac  had, 
of  course,  left  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  un- 
supported ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  fluid  which  was  discharged  from  the 


sac,  had  distended  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  spinal  cavity,  and  the  dura  ma- 
tral  process,  which  formed  the  walls  of  the 
sac.  The  quantity  which  was  saved  filled  a 
quart  bottle,  and  some  ofit  was  lost.  The 
sac  was  not  large  enough  to  have  contained 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  discharged,  a  certain 
];ortion  ofit,  therefore,  must  havedistended 
the  enlarged  ventricles,  and  the  spinal 
space  already  mentioned. 

iMagendie  has  taken  some  pains  to  esta- 
blish llie  fact  of  the  constant  presence  of  a 
cephalo-rachidien  fluid  ;  that  it  is  placed 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  ;  that, 
during  life,  it  fills  and  distends  tiie  raenr- 
branous  sac  wiiich  contains  it ;  but  that,  like 
the  humours  of  the  eve,  it  is  evaporated  and 
dispersed  gradually  after  deatl).*  The  com- 
munication between  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  the  sub- arachnoidal  sj)inal  canal, 
is  found  at  the  termination  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  called  calamus  scriptorius.  The 
communication  between  the  fourth  ventricle 
and  the  tiiird,  is,  through  the  medium  of 
the  c&nal,  called  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  ; 
and  the  third  ventricle  is  in  communication 
with  the  two  lateral  ones,  by  means  of  the 
small  oval  opening  found  under  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix  ;  bo  that  there  is  a  di- 
rect communication  between  tbe  cavity  of 
the  spine,  and  all  the  internal  cavities  of  the 
brain.  And  the  case,  already  briefly  nar- 
rated, may  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  proof, 
on  an  exaggerated  scale  certainly,  of  the 
presence  of  a  cephalo-spiual  secretion,  and 
an  ample,  dilated,  and,  in  this  instance,  a 
free  communication  ,  between  the  internal 
cavities  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  space 
covered  by  the  arachnoid  coat. 

P.S.  Previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  tu- 
mour, the  head  was  perfectly  round  and 
natural,  and  the  collapse  of  the  fontanelles 
did  not  take  place  in  the  least  degree  till 
tbe  fluid  was  discharged. 

Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool, 
6th  August,  J828. 


ST.  THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL. 


OPERATIONS    OF    LITHOTOMY. 

On  Tuesday  last,  there  were  two  opera- 
tions of  lithotomy  performed  at  this  Hospi- 
tal, the  first  by  Mr.  Green,  and  the  second 
by  Mr.  'J'yrrell.  I'reviously  to  tbese,  the 
patient  mentioned  in  our  last  week's  report 
as  refusing  to  be  operated  upon,  was  again 


*  Vide  Lanxet,  vol.  i.  p.  5;?8,  where 
IMageiidie's  opinions  on  tliis  subject  are 
fully  stated. — Ed.  L. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  PATELLA. 
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Placed  upon  the  table,  and  the  preliminary 
steps  of  the  operation  (^binding  and  sound- 
ing,) dispensed  with,  but  he  a  second 
time  refused  to  have  tlie  operation  per- 
formed. J\lr.  Jnseph  Henry  Oreen,  in  liis 
characteristic,  frigid  and  deliberate  man- 
ner, repeatedly  urged  the  importance  of  the 
operation,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  suft'erings, 
(which  were  very  great,)  but  he  could  ob- 
tain no  answer.  The  fellow  remained  on 
tlie  table,  as  before,  for  some  minutes,  gaz- 
ing with  a  wild  anxiety  upon  the  multitude 
around  him,  and  apparently  heedless  of  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  Mr.  .loseph  Henry. 
The  whole  scene  was,  indeed,  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  our  modern  Hogarth— Cruik- 
shank. 

Case  1. — Frederick  Hinckley,  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age,  much  emaciated,  was  next 
placed  upon  the  table.  He  had  been  labour- 
ing under  the  usual  symptoms  of  stone  up- 
wards of  twelve  mouths.  The  operation 
was  pel  formed  with  the  gorget,  and  was 
completed  in  six  minutes.  The  stone  was  of 
very  large  size,  and  of  irregular  shape  ;  it 
re(juired  great  care  in  its  extraction.  Mr. 
Greeu  was  obliged  to  carry  the  forceps  re- 
peatedly from  side  to  side,  in  order  lo  faci- 
litate its  passage  througli  the  wound  in 
perineo. 

The  child  slept  soundly  the  first  night, 
and,  up  to  the  present  period  (Aug.  '3.5, )  has 
not  had  a  bad  symptom.  The  urine  flows 
freely  through  the  wound. 

Cask.  2— James  Gardener,  ffitat.  5  years, 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the  6th 
of  August,  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Tyrrell. 
The  child  bad  been  labouring  under  obscure 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  had  been  in  the  Hospi- 
tal before.  He  was  very  much  emaciated  ; 
and  although  his  symjUoms  latterly  were 
very  unequivocal,  yet  the  stone  was  often 
witli  difficulty  struck,  and  frequently  it  could 
not  be  felt  at  all,  as  was  the  case  on  tlie 
jireceding  occasion,  when  placed  upon  the 
ojierating  table.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed with  the  straight  knife,  having  a 
beaked  extremily  adapted  to  the  groove  of 
the  staff.  The  first  incisions  were  made 
with  a  common  scalpel.  After  the  blad- 
der had  been  opened,  and  the  straight 
knife  and  staff  withdrawn,  it  was  found 
that  the  section  of  the  parts  was  not  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  admit  the  finger  and 
forceps.  The  staff  was,  therefore,  re-inlin- 
duced,  the  knife  carried  along  its  groove, 
and  the  opening  in  the  bladder  enlarged. 
The  forceps  were  then  passed,  and  diligent 
search  was  made  for  the  stone  ;  but  some 
minutes  elapsed,  and  no  stone  could  be  laid 
hold  of.  Several  forceps  were  introduced 
without  effect.  A  blunt-pointed  sound  was 
then  passed  into  the  bladder  through  the 
wound    in   perineo,    by   which    the   stone 


could  be  readily  struck,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously to  commencing  the  operation.  The 
forceps  were  again  introduced  unsuccess- 
fullv,  and  the  blunt-jiointed  sound  a  second 
time  passed.  Mr.  Tyrrell  said,  "  1  can 
readily  touch  the  stone  with  this  instrument, 
thougii  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  forceps." 
The  forceps,  which  were  first  used,  were  then 
passed,  and  by  elevating  the  shanks  the  stone 
was  eveniu-.ily  laid  hold  of  and  extracted. 
It  was  of  small  size  and  oblong  shape,  being 
much  rounded  at  each  end.  J  he  difficulty 
of  seizing  it  was  said  to  arise  "from  its  being 
Uidi'ed  hthind  a  fold  of  the  hUidder  ;"  and 
further,  that  the  calculus  was  situated  "  be- 
hind and  below  the  left  side  of  the  prostrate 
gland  ;"  so  that  when  the  forceps  were 
jiassed  into  the  bladder,  they  glided  over 
the  "fold,"  and  were  carried  directly  to  the 
back  part  of  the  bladder,  without  even 
touching  the  stone. 

The  child  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  during 
the  operation,  but  ever  since  has  been  doing 
well.  He  slept  soundly  the  first  night,  and 
the  urine  has  flowed  freely  through  the 
wound.  On  Saturday  evening,  as  the  bowels 
had  not  been  evacuated,  a  mild  injection  was 
throvi-n  up,  which  produced  the  desired 
effect.  He  remains  free  from  fever,  or  any 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 

During  the  time  of  searching  for  the  stone, 
various  whispers  were  heard  amongst  the 
students.  "  It  is  one  of  Ben  Travers'  no 
STONE  cases  ;" — "  Is  there  any  body  with 
a  loner  finger;" — "  Simon  is  at  fault  ;" — 
"  Aiioihf^v  tragedy  for  The  Lancet,"  were 
amongst  the  sounds  whicli  "  saluted  our 
ears." 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


Onr.IQUE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  PAIELLA. 

William  Bull,  a?t.  46,  of  middle  sta- 
ture and  muscular,  was  admitted  into  Acci- 
dent Warden  the  30th  of  July,  under  the 
care  of  j\lr.  Morgan. 

He  stated  that  he  was  standing  on  the 
end  of  a  large  beam  of  timber,  when  a  great 
quantity  of  brick-work  fell  upon  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  beam,  and  it  lilted  him  up 
a  considerable  height  into  the  air,  and  in 
falling  he  struck  his  knee  against  some 
stones.  He  was  immediately  brought  to 
tlie  Hospital,  where,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  patella  was  fractuied  in  ra- 
ther an  oblique  direction  from  above  down- 
ward. The  direction  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred, 
very  clearly  indicated  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  bono  coming  with  great  force 
upon  the  stones.     The  limb  was  laid  upon 
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CASES  OF  IIERXIA.— AIMPUTATION. 


the  calf,  and  the  heel  sliglitly  raised.  Con- 
siilerable  inflammation  and  swelling  fol- 
lowed ;  but  these  were  reduced  by  the 
repeated  application  of  leeches  and  evapo- 
rating lotions.  There  was  very  little  dis- 
placement, and  110  retraction  of  the  frac- 
tured portions,  and  consequently  there 
lias  been  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  them 
in  contact.  Tlie  heel  is  still  kept  much  ele- 
vated, hue  as  yet  no  pressure  has  been 
made  upon  the  jiarts.  The  fractured  por- 
tions are,  however,  uniting,  and  the  patient 
is  doins  well. 


CASES  OF  HERNIA. 

There  were  no  less  than  three  cases  of 
oblique  inguinal  hernia  admitted  into  this 
Hospital  last  week.  Two  of  theia  were 
reduced  by  bleeding,  the  warm  batli,  and  tJie 
taxis.  The  third  occurred  in  a  very  mus- 
cular man,  and  the  hernial  tumour  was  e.\- 
ceedingly  tense  and  tender.  It  resisted  the 
taxis  both  before  and  after  venesection  and 
the  warm  bath.  'I'here  were,  however,  no 
symptoms  of  strangulation;  aad  Mr.  Key 
considered  it  a  good  case  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  tobacco  enema.  Half  a  pint  of  the 
injection  of  the  ordinary  strength  was 
thrown  up  ;  but  this  was  speedily  returned. 
A  second  half  pint  was  then  injected, 
which  was  retained, and  soon  produced  a  most 
complete  state  of  relaxation,  under  wJiich 
the  hernia  was  easily  reduced.  The  next 
inoriiiug  the  patient  left  the  Hospital. 


SUPPURATION    OF    THE    ELBOW-JOINT — FOR- 
MATION   OF    SINUSES AMPUTATION. 

William  INIunden,  ost.  29,  of  middle  stature 
and  cachectic  a]ipearance,  formerly  a  sol- 
dier, was  admitted  into  ilie  hospital  on  the 
olh  of  April,  under  the  care  of  tlie  "  Senior 
Surgeon."  He  stated  that  nhout  seven  years 
back,  he  fell  down  and  struck  his  elbow.  The 
accident  occasioned  severe  pain,  which  lasted 
several  hours,  and  was  followed  by  inilamma- 
tion  and  swelling-,and  inability  to  iisethearm. 
He  then  consulted  the  surgeon  of  his  regi- 
ment, by  wiiose  directions  the  pait  was 
leeched,  and  the  limb  sui)ported  on  splints. 
After  a  short  time  the  acute  inflammation 
subsided,  but  ever  since  he  had  suffered 
pain  in  the  joint,  and  had  beeu  unable  to 
use  the  arm.  JJeing  discharged  from  his 
regiment,  he  went  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  under  the  vominal  care  of  ]\Ir. 
Abernethy,  and,  sul)se(iuently,  under  Mr. 
Karle.  He  was  then  labouring  under 
chronic  inilamniation  of  the  joint,  witli  con- 
siderable enlavgc-ment,  and  thickening  of 
the  ligaments.  The  treatment  adopted  at 
that  time,  consisted  in  the  application  of 
counter-irritants,  mo.tas,  issues,  and  blis- 
ters ;  the  use  of  the  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment, and  medicines  to  improve  his  general 


health.     Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  he, 
for  a  time,   appeared  to  improve,   and  left 
the  hospital.     In   a  little  wliile  afterwards, 
liowever,  he  relapsed,  and  he  then  placed 
lumself  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Travers,  at 
St.  Thomas's.     A  similar  plan  of  treatment 
was  there  adopted  ;  but  whilst  in  that  hos- 
pital, a  number  of  sinuses  formed,  commu- 
nicating   with    the    interior   of  the    joint. 
Pressure,   with  adhesive   straps    and   ban- 
dages, was  then  had  recourse  to,  and  with  a 
very  beneficial  eflect ;  and  he  left  the  hospital 
in  a  few  weeks,  much  iraj;roved  in  other  re- 
spects, although  the  sinuses  were  not  healed. 
These  clianges  for  the   better  were  but  of 
very  short  rluration,  and  his  health  becoming 
much  impaired,  he  came  into  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal.    When    admitted,  the   joint  was   very 
much  enlarged  ;  there  were  several  sinuous 
openings  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  joint,  and  others  only  with  the  biirsre  ; 
one  of  the  sinuses  extended  completely  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  forceps,  so  tL.ic  a 
probe   passed   in  on   one  side  could,    with 
facility,  be  brought  out  at  the  same  point  on 
the  opposite  side.     The  discharge  was  thin, 
and  ill-conditioned.     Flexioa  and  extension 
were  completely  prevented,  the  arm  being 
fixed  in   the  semiflexed  position.     Prostra- 
tion and  suppuration  were,  however,  allow- 
ed   to  a   limited   extent.     The  patient  was 
much  out  of  health.    The  tongue  was  furred 
and  white  ;  skin   clammy,   and   irregularly 
I  hot  and   cold;    pulse  irritable  and   quick; 
[bowels  costive  n^:d  irregular,  and  the  appe- 
tite impaired.     He  had  a  slight  cough,  and, 
I  occasionally,  a  little  uneasiness  in  his  chest. 
I  His  face  was  generally  pallid,  but   some- 
times the  cheeks  were  flushed.     The  pupils 
were  dilated,    and   a  dark  semi-transparent 
state  of  the  skin  was  observable  under  each 
'eye.     Indeed,  his  countenance  generally  in- 
I  dicated  incipient  phthisis.     Tlie   first  indi- 
I  cations,     therefore,    were   to    remove    this 
;  irritable  condition  of  health,   and  morbidly 
irritable  state  of  the  part,  and,  if  possible, 
!  to  procure  anchylosis.     Tonics  in  the  day, 
j  and  mild  sedatives  at  night,  were  therefore 
given,  and  the   diseased  jiart  was  covered 
;  with    an    emollient    cataplasm,     i'or   some 
I  weeks  this  plan  of  treatment   appeared  to 
be    productive   of  benefit  ;    but  afterwards 
\  the  joint  relapsed  into  its  former  irritable 
state,   and    he    suftered    exceedingly  from 
i  tension    of  the  skin  covering  the  sinuses. 
Mr.  Key  then  laid  o])en  a  very  large  sinus, 
!  from  which  the  ]iatient  experienced  imme- 
[  diate  relief.     Tor  several  weeks  the  morbid 
iriitahility  of  the  part  remained  diminislied, 
but  the   general   Jiealth  was  not  much  im- 
proved.    The  relief,  however,  was  of  very 
short  duration.     A  recurrence  of  the  pain 
supervened,  and  another  largo  sinus  was  laid 
open.-     This  was  again  productive  of  great 
and  immediate  relief,  but  of  much  shorter 
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continuance  than  before.  The  part  becoming 
a  still  greater  source  of  irritation  iliaii  ever, 
and  the  general  bealili  iast  breaking  up, 
I\Ir.  Key  proposed  amputation,  to  wliic.li  the 
man   readily  consented. 

'I'lie  operation  by  the  circular  incision 
was  performed  last  Tuesday.  A  uood  deal 
of  blood  was  lost  at  the  time,  and  there  was 
slight  lia-morrhage  afterwards  ;  but,  up  to 
the  present  period,  (IMonday,)  the  man  is 
doing  well. 

FATAL     TERMINATION       OF      MR.      MORGAN's 
CASE    OF    FUNGOID    DISEASE. 

We  re.;ret  to  state  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
singularly'  bold  operation,  in  the  removal  of 
an  immense  fungoid  tumour,  has  proved  un- 
successful. The  patient  sunk  on  the  tenth 
day,  from  diarrhoea. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  cur  last  report,  it  was  stated  the 
woman  was  doing  well,  with  the  exception 
of  slight  diarrhoea,  for  which  chalk  mixture, 
with  aromatic  confection,  was  prescribed. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels  increased,  and  con- 
tinued until  death,  in  si)ite  of  vaiious  means 
that  were  employed.  If  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  the  nurse,  the  poor  woman 
"  persisted"  in  eating  ripe  fruit,  and  taking 
large  quantities  of  subacid  drinks.* 

Post-mortem  Exumiuation. 

The  body  exhibited  but  slight  traces  of 
disease.  There  were  a  few  small  tubercles 
on  the  pleuritic  surface  of  each  lung.  Ad- 
liesion  had  taken  place  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  wound  ;  but,  in  one 
small  spot,  the  fungus  showed  a  disposition 
to  sprout. 
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Dr.LlRll'M  TREMENS,  FOLLOWING  fRACTURE 
OF  THE  THIGH,  Sl'CrESStt' I.L  V  TREATED 
By    VENESECTION    AND    OPII'M. 

Communicated   by  Ti.    Cor  bin,   E.^q.,   House 
Surgeon, 

Wm.  Brewer,  setat.  3i,  was  admitted  into 
the  Hospital  on  tlie  lith  day  of  .Tuly,  with 
an  oblitjue  fracture  of  the  right  tibia,  about 
midway  between  the  knee  and  ancle  joint, 
attended  with   considerable   contusion    and 


*   We  should  be  glad  to  know  whose  duty 

it  was  to  prevent  tlie  patient  from  taking 
such  things,  if  considered  improper.  Wliy 
are  women  allowed  to  go  through  the  wards 
and  hawk  fruit,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
the  very  refuse  of  the  Borough  market  t— 


swelling.  The  fractiife  w*as  reduced,  and 
the  leg  placed  on  its  outer  side  on  a  spHnt, 
with  llie  knee  bent;  an  evaporating  lotion 
was  constantly  applied,  and  aperient  medi- 
cines were  given.  After  the  exj)iration  of 
eleven  days,  the  limb  was  in  a  proper  state 
for  the  application  of  bandages  and  splints, 
which  were  adjusted  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  tlie  patient  went  on  exceedingly  well 
til!  the  7th  of  this  month,  when  he  wassit(i- 
cloilu  attacked,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,  with  furious  delirium,  lie  sprang 
from  his  bed,  totally  disregarding  his  frac- 
tured leg,  and  would  have  attempted  walk- 
ing across  the  Ward,  had  he  not  fortunately 
been  prevented  by  the  other  patients;  and 
on  again  being  placed  in  his  bed,  his  exer- 
tions to  quit  it  were  so  violent  that  two 
men  were  necessary  to  restrain  him.  He 
was  exceedingly  loquacious,  talking  in  the 
most  incoherent  manner  about  drinking,  (to 
which  he  was  particularly  addicted,)  hunt- 
ing, fighting,  &c.  and  iVetpiently  attempting 
different  comic  songs,  from  which  lie  would 
only  desist  on  being  promised  some  drink. 
His  countenance  was  flushed  and  animated  ; 
eyes  bright  and  quick,  with  the  pupils 
rather  contracted  ;  ])ulse  frequent,  full  and 
hard;  tongue  slightly  brown  and  dry  ;  his 
thirst  was  excessive  ;  skin  dry  and  very 
hot;  and,  notwithstanding  all  these  symp- 
toms, ho  complained  of  no  pain.  He  was 
bled  to  '20  ounces,  and  a  drachm  of  the  tiiict. 
opii  was  given  immediately  afterwards. 
Seven  o'clock  p.m.,  continuing  just  tlie  same, 
he  was  bled  again  to  the  same  quantity,  and 
three  grains  of  opium,  with  ten  grains  of 
calomel,  were  given,  and  an  eva])orating 
lotion  was  applied  to  his  head.  Ten  o'clock, 
p  m.,  tiiere  being  no  alteration  in  his  symp- 
toms, the  bleeding  was  again  repeated,  and 
three  grains  more  of  opium  were  imme- 
diately given  ;  and,  after  three  hours,  he  was 
directed  to  take  one  grain  of  opium  every 
hour. 

vVug.  8,  eight  o'clock,  A. :m.  He  has  been 
the  while  of  the  night  either  talking,  sing- 
ing, or  holloing,  and  occasionally  attempt- 
ed getting  out  of  bed.  His  tongue  is  moist 
and  clean,  ami  his  pulse  is  softer  and  not 
so  quick.  Three  grains  of  opium  were 
given,  and  the  evaporating  lotion  continued. 
Eleven  o'clock  a.m.  Continuing  in  every 
respect  the  same,  and  his  bowels  not  being 
relieved,  a  common  injection  was  given, 
which  operated  well.  1  hree  o'clock  i>.  m. 
He  has  been  in  a  tranquil  state  for  the  last 
hour,  occasionally  dozing,  but  has  just  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  condition,  when  it 
was  determined  on  giving  vj[  xl.  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium  in  a  common  enema,  which 
was  directed  to  be  repeated  in  three  hours, 
and  the  ev^ioratiag  lotion  to  be  continued. 

Aug.  9,  eight  o'clock  a.m.  Has  been  to- 
lerably quiet  ever  since  aa  hgur  after  Uie 
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last  report,  and  is  quite  sensible  this  morn- 
ing, complaining  of  great  pain  in  iiis  liead, 
whiili  was  relieved  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  tbe 
exhibition  of  a  calomel  purge.  From  that 
time  he  has  been  gradually  improving, 
with  the  exception  of  one  slight  paroxysm, 
which  was  speedily  relieved  by  the  enema, 
with  tincture  of  opium,  and  he  is  now  quite 
convalescent. 

Remarks. — This  case  appears  very  analo- 
gous to  one  that  was  reported  in  your  va- 
luable Journal  a  little  time  since,  by  Baron 
Dupuytren,  in  which  he  states  that  all 
kinds  of  sedatives,  and  bleeding  ad  deli- 
quium,  had  proved  unsuccessful,  and  thai 
the  only  means  of  cure,  were  injections  of 
small  doses  of  opium  in  the  rectum  ;  but 
from  this  case,  together  with  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  W.  Wickham,  (under 
whose  care  this  man  was  placed,)  I  should 
be  induced  to  think  that  the  bleeding  tended 
as  much  as  the  opium,  (which  was  in  large 
doses,)  towards  this  man's  recovery.  Mr. 
Wickham  observed  that  he  had  witnessed 
five  cases  of  the  same  disease,  four  of  which 
had  unfortunately  sunk  under  the  attack, 
within  five  or  six  days  from  their  commence- 
ment. In  these  the  purely  antiphlogistic 
system  had  been  adopted.  That  in  the 
fifth  case,  which  was  in  a  man  of  great 
power  of  body  and  strengtli  of  constitution, 
he  had  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease  by 
copious  bleedings,  and  large  doses  of  opium. 
This  person  was  bled  to  40  ounces  at  first, 
and  afterwards  to  20,  at  two  different  times. 
Each  bleeding  was  ad  deliquium,  and  the 
opium  was  given  immediately  afterwards. 
He  considered  the  disease  to  be  one  rather 
of  irritation  tlian  an  inflammatory  character; 
that,  in  fact,  the  sensoriuni  was  suffering 
from  preternatural  excitement,  and  that, 
from  these  cases,  he  should  in  future  adopt 
similar  measures,  chiefly  relaying  on  the 
opium,  the  sedative  effects  of  which,  he 
hoped,  would  be  most  effectually  obtained, 
by  premising  large  bleeding,  and  the  use  of 
calomel  as  a  purge,  'i'he  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  case  will  substantiate  the  pro- 
priety of  tlie  practice.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  on  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  which 
was  slight,  the  enema,  with  the  tincture  of 
opium,  was  administered  with  immediate 
relief.  'I'his  circumstance,  together  with 
the  previous  mode  of  treatment,  shows  the 
power  of  opium  as  a  remedy  in  this  aff'ec- 
tion,  whether  exhibited  by  the  mouth  or 
per  anum.  This,  however,  and  the  success- 
ful case  to  which  Mr.  \V.  Wickham  alluded, 
proved  that  no  preference  need  be  given  to 
the  injection,  rather  than  the  opium  by  the 
mouth. 

Winchester,  Aug.  20,  i&-28. 
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FRACTURE    OF     THE     SKULL,    WITH    DEPRES- 
SION    REMOVAL       OF       THE      DEPRESSED 

BONE  —  HERNIA    CEREBRI,    AND    DEATH. 

W.  Causton,  5et.  9,  was  admitted  Aug.  I'j. 
It  appeared  that  the  father  and  the  boy  had 
been  drinking  tea  out  of  a  pewter  pot ;  the 
father  became  enraged  with  his  son,  and 
threw  the  pot,  and  struck  him  a  severe 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head ;  the  poor  boy 
fell  down  ;  he  was  not  insensible,  but,  in  a 
few  minutes  he  became  sick,  and  vomited. 
He  walked  to  the  hospital ;  on  admission, 
he  was  perfectly  sensible;  his  pulse  was 
frequent  and  feeble.  Upon  examination, 
there  was  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp, 
and  a  portion  of  the  temporal  muscle  ex- 
tending above  the  right  ear,  for  about  three 
inches  in  length  ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  parietal  and  temporal  bones  was  found 
fractured,  and  driven  in  on  the  brain  ;  the 
dura  mater  was  torn  through  about  two 
inches  in  length,  exposing  the  brain,  small 
poitions  of  which,  mixed  with  blood,  came 
through  the  fractured  opening.  The  eleva- 
tor was  applied,  and  the  depressed  bone  re- 
moved, leaving  an  oval  aperture  three 
inches  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The 
integuments  were  brought  together  by  ad- 
hesive straps,  and  covered  with  a  cold  damp 
cloth.  In  the  evening,  there  was  heat  of 
skin,  witii  a  sharp  and  very  frequent  pulse  ; 
he  was  bled  to  twelve  ounces,  and  some 
aperient  medicine  was  given. 

16.  Has  been  in  a  quiet  dozing  state 
during  the  whole  night ;  he  is  sensible  ; 
tongue  natural  ;  bowels  open  ;  skin  more 
cool  ;  pulse  frequent  and  sharp ;  complains 
of  slight  pain  in  the  head  ;  has  been  bled  to 
eight  ounces  this  morning.  In  tiie  after- 
noon his  pulse  again  rose,  and  eight  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken;  it  was  cupped  and 
buff"ed. 

17.  Has  passed  a  good  night;  complains 
of  no  pain;  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
sliarp.  \'enesection  ad  Jviij.  Jilood  in- 
flamed. 

19.  Is  going  on  favourably  ;  he  complains 
of  no  pain  ;  is  perfectly  sensible  ;  he  has  no 
heat  of  skin  ;  tongue  natural ;  andhesleejis 
well,  'i'he  pulse,  however,  still  continues 
frequent^  100,  and  sharp.  The  dressings 
were  taken  oft",  'i'he  bruin  was  found  pro- 
truded through  the  laceration  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  somewhat  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  scalp  ;  it  was  of  a  greyish  colour, 
very  soft,  and  there  was  slight  serous  dis- 
charge from  it.  Its  pulsations  were  syn- 
chronous with  those  of  the  heart  ;  tbe  boy 
manifested  no  pain  nor  uneasines,  on  its 
being  touched  or  pressed.  Adhesive plasteri 
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nnd  a  compress  of  lint,  were  applied  mode- 
rately tijjht. 

^JO.  'l"he  countenance  is  much  altered,  and 
anxious  ;  he  is  very  restless,  and  has  not 
slept  so  well  during  the  night  ;  the  skin  is 
hot;  pulse  i20,  and  sharp.  The  dressings 
were  removed  ;  a  jjortion  of  tlie  bruin,  in  a 
softened  disorganised  state,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  protruded  ;  there  was 
a  discliarge  of  turbid  bloody  fluid  irom  its 
surface  ;  a  portion  of  tlie  brain  was  sliced 
off,  but  considerable  bleeding  took  place 
from  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  which 
was  secured  by  a  fine  silk.  In  the  after- 
noon he  became  more  restless  and  iiritable, 
and  whilst  turning  in  bed,  an  increased 
protrusion  took  place.  He  immediately  be- 
came comatose,  and  quite  insensible  ;  his 
breathing  was  loud  and  frequent;  pulse 
loO,  full,  and  sharp.  Nine  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  tlie  arm,  it  produced  no 
apparent  relief;  the  pulse  was  reduced  in 
strengtii  and  frequency,  but  it  shortly  after 
rose,  and  became  very  (juick.  The  protru- 
sion of  brain  gradually  increased;  it  was 
externally  soft,  emitted  a  peculiar  edour, 
and  some  bleeding  took  place  from  nume- 
rous small  vessels  on  its  surface. 

21.  Has  continued  in  the  same  torpid  in- 
sensible state  during  the  night  ;  his  counte- 
nance is  shrunk,  and  pale;  the  respiration 
loud  and  laborious  ;  pulse  extremely  fre- 
quent and  feeble  ;  there  is  no  paral3'sis  nor 
contraction  of  the  limbs  ;  pupils  contracted, 
slightly  moveable.  'I'he  protrusion  increased, 
and  now  hung  down  over  the  cheek,  much 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  large  goose's  egg ; 
the  respiration  became  more  oppressed,  and 
he  died  in  the  afternoon. 

Examination  Eighteen  Hours  after  Death. 

The  tumour,  which  was  very  prominent 
during  life,  was  now  considerably  sunk  and 
lessened  ;  in  removing  the  skull-cap,  about 
an  ounce  of  turbid  serum  escajied  through 
the  opening  in  the  cranium.  The  edges  of 
the  lacerated  dura  mater,  through  whicli 
the  brain  had  been  protruded,  were  in  a 
dark  sloughy  state.  Upon  reflecting  the 
dura  mater,  and  exposing  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  a  quantity  of  pus  was  found 
beneath  the  arachnoid,  covering  the  right 
hemisphere.  The  arachnoid  of  the  left 
hemisphere  presented  its  natural  appear- 
ance. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rigiit  hemis- 
phere of  the  cerebrum  was  in  a  soft  dis- 
organised state,  extending  into  the  right 
lateral,  and  across  the  fornix,  into  the  left 
lateral  ventricle.  The  ventricles  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  turbid  straw-coloured 
fluid.  On  making  a  section  of  the  protruded 
brain  and  corresponding  liemisphere,  it  was 
foimd  extremely  soft  and  pulpy,  as  if  broken 
down  and  mixed  with  serum,  and  it   pre- 


sented a  light  greyish  colour ;  the  part  of 
the  brain  surrounding  the  protrusion  was 
very  vascular,  and,  on  slicing,  it  presented 
numerous  bloody  points.  There  was  turbid 
serous  and  ])urulent  effusion  beneath  the 
arachnoid  of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
medullary  substance  of  the  left  hemisphere 
was  remarkably  white.  The  bladder  was 
distended  with  urine. 

COMPOUND    FRACTURF.    OF    THE    FEMUR,     EX 

TENDING     INTO  THE  KNEE-JOINT. AMt'L'« 

TATION,     AND     DEATH. 

["  The  young  French  Lady."'] 

A.  Sermirot,  ?etat.  26,  a  native  of  Bour- 
deaux,  was  admitted  June  ^9,  and  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Slie  had, 
arrived  a  day  or  two  before  from  Paris,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  with  her  master,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  to  Dublin.  While  ascend- 
ing a  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  the 
horses  moved  on,  and  the  unfortunate  young 
woman  fell  to  the  ground.  She  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  Hospital,  and,  on 
examination, the  liouse-surgeon,  Mr.Weekes, 
found  a  compound  fracture  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  thigh-bone  ;  the  upper  end  of 
the  bone  protruded  the  length  of  about  au 
inch,  through  a  wound  of  tlie  skin  in  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  about  three  inches 
above  the  knee  pan.  It  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  fracture  extended  into 
the  knee  joint,  though,  from  its  proximity, 
it  was  questionable.  The  bone  was  re- 
placed with  tolerable  fucility  ;  the  thigh 
was  laid  on  a  padded  splint  in  the  semi- 
flexed position,  and  on  the  side, —  it  retained 
its  natural  position.  Considerable  bleeding 
took  place  from  the  wound  ;  cold  damp 
cloths  were  applied.  Soon  after  her  admis- 
sion, slie  had  several  fits  of  hysteria,  and 
slie  was  very  restless.  Camphorated  mix- 
ture, with  laudanum,  was  given,  and  she 
passed  a  comfortable  night.  (Fortunately 
there  was  a  patient,  a  woman,  iu  the  same 
ward,  who  spoke  French;  their  beds  were 
placed  beside  each  oilier,  and  this  woman 
afterwards  attended  her  as  a  nurse,  and  for 
this  purpose  was  kept  in  the  Hospital.) 

30.  Ihe  knee  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
are  swollen,  hot,  and  somewhat  tense,  but 
not  very  painful ;  tlie  pulse  is  accelerated, 
with  heat  of  skin  and  thirst;  the  bowels, 
whicli  were  constipated,  were  opened  by  an 
enema.  Two  dozen  leeches  applied  to  the 
knee.  Considerable  swelling,  inflamma- 
tion, and  pain  around  the  wound  followed, 
with  general  feverislmess  ;  leeches  were 
repeated  with  great  relief  to  the  local  and 
general  symptoms.  She  had  occasional  vio- 
lent fits  of  liysteria,  and  was  very  restless. 
She  was  constantly  moving  the  limb,  and  it 
could  not  be  kept  quiet.  She  was  there- 
fore moved  on  a  high  bedstead,  the  limb 
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placed  on  the  heel,  and  in  an  extended  po- 
sition. On  llie  5th  day  after,  she  menstru- 
ated profusely  ;  her  pulse  hecarae  feehle  ; 
the  heat,  swelling,  and  tension  of  the  limb 
were  mncli  diminished,  and  there  was  less 
pain  and  tenderness  about  the  joint.  There 
■was  coj)ious  discharge  of  bloody  serum  from 
the  wound.  A  bread  poultice  applied,  and 
slie  was  now  able  to  bear  splints  around 
the  thigh.  Wist.  camp.  c.  amnion,  curb, 
gr.  v.,  sextis  hor;s.  She  was  restless  at 
night,  and  opium  was  given  to  procure 
sleep. 

Aug.  13.  She  has  been  gradually  improv- 
ing ;  her  nights  are  more  quiet,  and  she  is 
less  irrritnb'.e.  The  pulse  is  feeble  ;  tongue 
clean.  'J'he  discharg:e  from  the  wound, 
wliich  was  copious  and  oftensive,  is  much 
diminished,  and  of  a  healthy  character; 
there  is  no  iniiammation  nor  swelling  of  the 
limb  ;  it  appears  somewliat  shorter  than  the 
opposite.  S!ie  has  continued  the  ammonia, 
and  takes  occasionally  wine  and  water  and 
nourishing  diet. 

iiOth.  The  last  few  days,  there  has  been 
some  swelling-,  with  heat  and  redness  on 
the  inside  of  tl)e  knee,  and  it  is  tender  and 
painful.  There  is  now  evident  iluctuation  ; 
an  incision  was  made,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  thin  pus  evacuated.  There  is  consider- 
able discharge  from  the  wound  ;  she  is 
feeble.  The  shortening  of  the  limb  is  some- 
what increased,  on  account  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  abscess  ;  the  splints  are  left  oif ;  a 
bread  poultice  is  applied. 

'26.  The  last  few  days  there  has  been  in- 
creased discharge  from  the  wound,  and  she 
is  rendered  more  feeble  ;  her  appetite  is 
not  so  good  ;  her  niglits  are  restless,  and 
the  bowels  relaxed.  The  leg  and  lower 
part  of  the  tliigh  are  more  swollen,  and  the 
foot  is  ocdemutous.  The  limb  is  consider- 
ably shortened  ;  there  is  now,  for  the  first 
time  observed,  a  projection  below  the 
patella  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  and 
the  bone  is  nearly  through  the  skin.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who  liad  ofiiciated  for  some  days  for 
Mr.  Lawrence,  now  proposed  amputation, 
as  affording  the  poor  woman  the  only  cliance 
of  saving  her  life;  Mr.  \'incent  and  Mr. 
Earle  coincided  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Lloyd, 
wlio  accordiiigly  removed  the  limb.  Little 
blood  was  lost  during  the  operation  :  the 
patient  bore  it  very  well.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  amputated  limb,  the  fracture 
was  found  to  extend  into  the  joint,  and  be- 
tween the  condyles  of  the  femur,  which 
were,  however,  not  separated  from  each 
other.  Tlie  projecting  bone  on  the  outside 
of  the  knee,  was  the  upper  end  of  the  iiac- 
tured  femur,  pushed  below  its  lower  part, 
an<l  on  llie  outside  of  the  patella,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  retraction  and  shorten- 
in"-  of  the  liml).  The  cartilaginous  surfaces 
of\he  patelb,  aiul  of  the  opposed  condyles 


of  the  femur,  were  absorbed.  A  large  pu- 
rulent cavity  extended  above  the  -wound, 
which  was  cut  through  in  amputating,  and 
a  large  abscess  was  tbrmed  between  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg-,  and  contained 
much  matter  of  a  very  unhealthy  character. 
She  was  extremely  feeble  for  rome  days 
after  the  operation.  Brandy,  wine,  and 
eveiy  nutritious  thing  which  she  could  take, 
were  procured  for  her  by  the  attendants. 
There  was,  however,  no  union  of  the  wound  ; 
it  discharged  much  offensive  matter,  and  the 
integuments  grew  black  and  mortified.  For 
some  days  slie  appeared  to  rally,  and  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  mortification,  and  the  stump 
appeared  more  healthy.  Large  sloughing  of 
the  integument,  covering  the  hips,  after- 
wards came  on.  Her  position  was  constantly 
obliged  to  be  changed.  She  grew  more  and 
more  feeble,  and,  after  lingering  in  a  most 
deplorable  state,  died  Aug.  20th.  Nothing 
particular  was  discovered  on  the  post-mor- 
tem examination. 
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Lecture  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  Phlegmasia  Dolens ;  and  hiflammations, 
S<c,,  of  the  Breast. 

Tiir.  phlegmasia  dolens,  an  untractable 
and  distressing  disease,  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  though  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  see  several  specimens  of 
it,  yet,  having  met  with  it  iu  my  own  prac- 
tice less  frequently  than  the  puerperal  fe- 
ver, I  have  enjoyed  but  {ew  opportunities 
of  making  personal  observations  on  its  treat- 
ment, and  therefore  I  shall  enlarge  on  it  the 
less.  Meeting  with  this  disease  in  the  course 
of  your  future  practice,  you  will  find  it  di- 
vides itself  into  two  varieties,  the  acute  and 
the  chronic  ;  and  treating  of  these  in  order, 
w-e  will,  if  you  please,  commence  w-ith  some 
observations  upon  the  disease  in  its  acuter 
form. 

In  some  rare  instances,  I  believe,  the 
phlegmasia  dolens  makes  its  appearance 
even  months  after  the  delivery  ;  and  Le- 
vret,  the  French  surgeon,  who,  however, 
had,  I  believe,  a  theory  to  serve  by  the  as- 
sertion, states,  tliat  he  has  known  an  at- 
tack to  occur  on  weaning  the  child,  per- 
haps a  year  or  more  after  delivery.  In 
general,  however,  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  is  of  earlier  date,  occurring,  accord- 
ing to  Burns,  in  the  secoud,  third,  or  fourth 
week,  and  usually  not  far  from  the  second 
•week.  It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to 
assert,  that  the  disease  never  commences 
without  abdominal  symptoms;  in  general, 
however,  and  more  or  less  conspicuously, 
those  symptoms  are  observable.  'I'he  pa- 
tient feels  a  degree  of  pain  and  tenderness, 
and  stiffness,  and  induration  in  front  of  the 
pelvis,  and  more  so  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  o:i  the 
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left  side  than  the  right,  because,  for  a  rea- 
son not  understood,  the  left  side  is  more 
frequently  attacked  with  phlegmasia  dolens. 
After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for 
a  few  hours,  longer  or  shorter,  the  woman 
may  be  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  limb,  the  region  of  the 
knee,  for  example,  and  this  accompanied, 
sooner  or  later,  with  a  swelling,  firmness, 
whiteness,  heat,  and  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, or,  when  the  limb  is  moved,  all  the 
symptoms  varying  a  good  deal  in  their  de- 
gree in  different  cases.  In  other  instances, 
instead  of  commencing  in  the  middle  of  the 
limb,  an  accident,  according  to  my  own 
observations,  by  no  means  uncommon,  the 
attack  opens  with  a  swelling  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  member,  the  intumescence 
spreading  downwards  along  the  thigh — the 
knee,  the  calf,  the  foot,  successively,  till  the 
whole  limb  becomes  twice  as  large  as  its 
fellow,  being,  at  the  same  time,  glossy, 
elastic,  tense,  painful,  hot,  tender,  ajid  of 
white  complexion  ;  and  this  enlargement 
of  the  limb,  with  the  changes  which  I  have 
enumerated,  may  all  of  them  be  accom- 
plished within  the  four-and-twenty  or  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  sooner  or  later,  with  diffe- 
rent rapidities  in  different  cases. 

Under  the  slighter  effects  of  the  disease, 
the  mobility  of  the  limb,  independently  of 
that  impediment  to  its  movement  which 
results  from  pain  and  swelling,  is  not  always 
much  impaired  ;  but  in  the  severer  attacks, 
together  with  that  stiffness  of  the  limb 
which  results  from  the  swelling,  there  is 
a  want  of  moving  power,  in  nature  allied 
to  paralytic  debility,  so  that,  if  you  ask 
the  patient  to  move  the  leg,  she  performs 
the  action  with  difficulty  ;  and  if  you  ask 
her,  further,  whether  the  difficulty  arise 
entirely  from  the  pain,  she  tells  you  no, 
but  that  she  feels  as  if  she  were  incapable 
of  moving  it.  Together  with  these  symp- 
toms about  the  limbs  and  pelvis,  certain 
constitutional  symptoms  also,  not  to  be 
overlooked,  arise  ;  you  have  shiverings  and 
heat,  and  paleness,  and  cutaneous  warmtli, 
and  the  tongue  is  milky,  and  the  pulse  is 
1.30  or  more  in  the  minute  ;  and  the  lochia 
may  be  suspended,  or  they  may  continue 
to  flow  in  the  natural  way,  a  fact,  in  a  view 
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to  the  patliology  of  the  disease,  well  worth 
your  notice  ;  and  sometimes  the  discharge  is 
very  ofiensive,  and  the  urine  is  turbid,  and 
the  perspiration  may  be  copious,  but  not 
critical,  and  the  patient  is  very  weak,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  nocturnal  restless- 
ness. 

After  the  disease  has  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  continued,  it  usually  terminates 
by  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  inflammation  ; 
and,  in  tlie  more  successful  cases,  we  find 
that  all  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear, 
the  limb  being  reduced,  or  nearly,  to  its 
original  dimensions,  so  that  the  patient  can 
walk  about  with  facility  ;  while  in  other 
cases,  wlien  the  inflammation  is  subsided, 
the  limb  remains  hard,  firm,  and  of  great 
bulk,  the  disease  degenerating  into  the 
chronic  form,  in  whicli  condition  it  may 
remain  for  months,  perhaps  foi  j-ears.  When 
the  inflammation  yields,  topical  indurations 
are  sometimes  observed  in  different  parts 
of  the  limb,  not  of  glandular  nature,  for  they 
do  not  generally  bold  the  place  of  the  con- 
globate structures  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Phlegmasia  dolens  varies  much  in  its  in- 
tensity. Mortification  is  certainly  uncom- 
mon— abdominal  suppurations  are  now  and 
then  observed.  On  the  limb  a  succession 
of  abscesses  may  form  ;  this  Dr.  Haighton 
had  observed.  Tlie  arms  may,  1  believe, 
swell  as  well  as  the  legs,  and  occasionally 
the  disease  is  itinerant,  travelling  nietastati- 
cally  from  limb  to  limb.  Puncture,  ]  am 
told,  gives  passage  to  a  little  gelatinous 
material,  say  a  few  drops  ;  of  course  it  does 
not,  as  in  anasarca,  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
limb.  The  disease  may  last  for  weeks,  or 
days  only,  for  its  duration  is  very  various; 
a  fortnight  approaches  the  average  term. 

On  the  treatment  of  phlegmasia  I  shall 
enlarge  butlittle,  as  all  that  is  of  value  may, 
I  conceive,  be  comprised  in  few  words.  In 
its  first  commencement,  leeches  may  be 
laid  above  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  in  the  re- 
gion of  those  pelvic  and  abdominal  symp- 
toms before  mentioned.  Blhters  and  sina- 
pisms  may  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  same 
parts,  and  the  bowels  may  be  cleared.  If 
a  woman  were  robust,  I  might  feel  disposed 
to  bleed  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces,  if 
I  saw  the  disease  in  its  commencement ;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  with 
respect  to  jihlegmasia,  it  is,  I  believe,  in 
general  unwise  to  have  recourse  to  much 
venesection,  as  we  only  weaken  the  system 
without  subduing  the  disease,  which  more 
frequently  seizes  the  debilitated  than  the 
vigorous,  and  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  arrest- 
ed at  once. 

Again,  when  the  disease  is  fully  deve- 
loped in  the  leg,  tlie  principal  palliatives 
deserving  an  essay  are  leeches  on  the  limb, 
fomentations,  eviqwralln^  lotinns,  poultices,  such 
laxatives  as  will  keep  the  bowels  going,  and 


when  the  pains  and  restlessness  are  distress- 
ing, anodynes.  If  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  very  lively  and  vigorous,  then  six 
or  eight  leeches  may  be  applied  once  a  week 
to  the  inflamed  limb.  A  large  number  of 
eeches,  however,  1  should  not  apply,  for 
the  reason  already  assigned  ;  for  I  should  not 
expect  to  extinguish  the  disease  by  using 
them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
weakly  irritable  constitutions  most  ob- 
noxious to  phlegmasia,  do  not,  in  general, 
bear  bleeding  well.  If  the  crural  attack, 
the  attack  in  the  limb,  I  mean,  be  less  vio- 
lent, and  the  patient  as  frequently  be  weak- 
ly and  irritable,  the  leeches  may  be  laid 
aside,  and  tlie  leg  may  be  v.rapped  up  in 
light  poultices  of  linseed  nieal  or  bread,  to 
be  frequently  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
'24  hours. 

We  have  little  encouragement  to  punc- 
ture in  these  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
(Edematous  appearances.  In  some  cases, 
perhaps,  a  little  fluid  might  issue  ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  what  ace  umu- 
lates  in  the  cellular  texture  is,  in  its  consist- 
ency, gelatinous.  On  lowering  the  foot, 
should  the  intumescence  increase  there,  the 
collection  under  the  skin  may  be  suspected 
to  be  of  watery  consistency ;  this  test  may, 
perhaps,  in  some  few  cases,  be  of  service. 

In  treating  the  ))hlegmasia  dolens,  too, 
you  must  not  neglect  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, which,  indeed,  sometimes  requires 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  us.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  when  the 
sj'mptoms  are  most  inflammatory,  then  a7i- 
tiphliigistic  means,  laxatives,  diaphoretics,  and 
perhaps  the  digitalis,  may  be  employed  ; 
laxatives  being  used  as  sparingly  as  may  be, 
as  movement,  when  the  bowels  are  open, 
oiten  occasions  a  great  deal  of  distress. 

When  the  patient  has  been  labouring  under 
the  disease  for  some  few  days,  and  more 
especially  if  she  be  weakly  and  irritable,  a 
treatment  somewhat  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding becomes  requisite,  and  nourishment, 
and  gentle  aperients,  and  o/jwtes  and  a»iorfi/nM 
may  be  given  ;  and  if  the  symptoms  are  sub- 
siding, bark,  sulphuric  acid,  and  generally 
mild  tonic  remedies  may  be  recommended. 

Phlegmasia  dolens  is  not,  in  general,  a 
dangerous  disease,  yet  patients  now  and 
then  perish  under  it.  ilore  especially,  if 
women  are  much  reduced  in  flesh  and 
strength,  and  energy  of  nerve,  they  are 
liable  to  sudden  dissolution,  when,  perhaps, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  apprehended  ;  they 
attempt,  perhaps,  to  turn  in  bed,  or  to  rise 
into  the  sedentary  posture ;  syncope  su- 
pervenes, and  they  die.  Denman  has  ani- 
madverted on  this  kind  of  danger,  and  in- 
stances of  it  I  have  seen  in  my  own  prac- 
tice. Beware,  therefore,  of  reducing  the 
strength  too  much.  In  a  proper  manner 
mention  this  risk  to  the  friends. 
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Of  Chronic  Phlegmaiia  Du'cns. 

I  have,  now  and  then,  met  with  cases,  in 
wliich  tlie  patient  has  been  labouring  under 
the  chronic  form  oT  the  disease,  either  ol 
original  ocLurrence,  or,  (which  more  fre- 
quently happens,)  as  a  consequence  of  the 
j)revious  acuter  attack.  Under  this  variety 
of  the  disease,  for  weeks  or  months  toge- 
ther, the  limb  remains  twice  as  large  as  its 
fellow,  firm  and  liard,  and  stiff  and  cold, 
and  free  from  inflammation  ;  though  now 
and  then  perhaps,  incidentally,  attacks  of 
inflammation  may  occur.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  of  course,  it  is  our  grand  object  to 
excite  such  an  action  of  the  absorbents  as 
may  reduce  the  limb  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions. For  this  purpose,  gastric  medicines 
are,  I  fear,  of  little  advantage  ;  hut  some- 
thing may  be  done  topically,  and  not  with- 
out effect  ;  friction  with  the  hand,  friction 
with  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment  :  (the 
operator  should  be  protected  with  one  or  two 
pair  of  oil-silk  gloves,)  and  a  well-adjusted 
roller  may  be  of  considerable  service,  iiurns 
says  that  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
the  liberal  use  of  cream  of  tartar  in  s.du- 
tion  taken  into  the  stomach.  Now,  of  all 
these  remedies,  the  one  I  principally  re- 
commend to  you,  is  compression  by  the 
roller.  Young  advised  compression  to  dis- 
sipate the  scirrhous  tumours  of  the  breast. 
Dr.  Hull  has  strongly  recommended  the 
roller  in  these  cases  of  phlegmasia  dolens  ; 
and,  for  myself,  in  some  two  or  three  cases, 
I  have  employed  it,  apparently  with  very  ob- 
vious advantage.  Tlie  great  object  of  our 
bandaging,  is  to  produce  such  firm  and 
steady  pressure  as  may  excite  the  action  of 
the  absorbents,  without  dangerously  inter- 
rupting the  circulation.  For  this  purpose, 
a  roller  should  be  procured  of  many  yards  in 
length  ;  and  this,  as  recommended  by  Hull, 
may  be  spread  with  some  mild  adhesive 
plaster,  so  as  to  give  it  a  firmer  seat  upon 
the  limb.  Beginning  at  the  foot,  you  may 
then  bandage  upwards  to  the  knee,  after- 
wards applying  a  second  roller  on  the  thigh, 
so  as  to  leave  the  knee  unbound,  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  have  a  less  embar- 
rassed use  of  the  limb.  If  the  pressure  of  a 
single  roller  be  inadequate,  a  second  may 
be  laid  over  the  first  ;  and  thus,  by  multi])ly- 
ing  banda^jes,  we  may  augment  the  com- 
pression in  any  degree  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  If,  as  advised,  the 
knee-joint  be  left  unbandaged,  the  patient 
may  often  be  able  to  attend  to  her  domestic 
concerns.  By  bandaging  a  few  weeks,  I  have 
seen  a  case  more  benefited,  than  by  a  pre- 
vious course  of  medicines  continued  for  se- 
veral moi.ths. 

Dissections  of  this  disease,  in  its  acuter 
form  especially,  are  much  wanted.  Zinn, 
one  of  Haller's  favourite  pupils,  found  an 


enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  near  the 
large  vessels.  Dr.  Davis  has  detected  a 
great  deal  of  inflammation  in  the  large 
blood-vessels  of  tiie  limb,  (jasjjar,  as  cited 
by  Burns,  discovered  much  inflammation 
about  the  neck  of  tlie  womb  and  the  vagina, 
but  the  vessels  of  the  limb  were  without  ob- 
vious disease.  The  nature  of  this  malady 
is  still  dubiou:i.  Levret,  Puz'is,  White, 
Frye,  Hull,  and  Davis,  have  all  advanced 
plausible  opinions.  Burns,  in  his  Mid- 
wifery, has  written  excellently  well  on  the 
phlegmasia  dolens,  and  to  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  observations. 

After-pains. — After  delivery  of  the  first 
child,  women  rarely  suffer  much  inconve- 
nience from  after-pains ;  but  when  they 
have  borne  two  or  more  children,  those  pains 
are  apt  to  harass  ;  for  a  day  or  two,  they 
have  pains  not  unlike  the  pains  of  delivery, 
produced  also  by  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
womb  ;  and  these  pains  are  aggravated  by 
concretions  in  the  uterine  cavity,  by  reten- 
tions of  the  placenta, by  the  application  of  the 
infant  to  the  breast,  and  by  the  administra- 
tion of  warm  drinks.  In  ordinary  after- 
pains,  you  will  find  that  opium  is  an  effectual 
and  valuable  remedy ;  and  it  is  my  own 
custom,  as  well  as  that,  I  believe,  of  most 
accoucheurs,  to  prescribe  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium, 
with  an  ounce  of  camphor  mixture,  and  a 
little  simple  syrup.  Of  these  draughts,  I 
order  two — one  to  be  taken  an  hour  after  I 
quit  the  house,  should  pain  urge  ;  the  other 
to  be  administered  an  hour  after  the  former, 
should  a  first  dose  not  prove  sufficiently 
anodyne. 

When  the  puerperal  fever  is  prevalent, 
and,  perhaps,  at  other  times,  you  will  meet 
with  a  sort  of  sub-inflammatory  after-pain, 
under  which  the  suffering  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  severe.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  when 
you  revisit  the  patient,  the  nurse  per- 
haps alarms  you,  l)y  saying  that  her  mis- 
tress lias  suffered  in  the  abdomen  greatly, 
and  you  go  to  the  bed-side  expecting  the 
puerperal  fever,  but  you  have  the  happi- 
ness to  find  a  pulse  not  exceeding  100  or 
110  in  the  minute,  Jixainining  the  case 
more  minutely,  you  discover  that  the  uterus 
is  hard  imder  the  touch,  and  there  is,  loo, 
a  sort  of  tenderness  which  may  be  observed 
vvlien  it  is  compressed,  nevertheless  you 
cannot  learn  that  there  have  been  any  cold 
chills,  nor  (as  before  observed)  do  you  find 
cause  for  apprehension,  in  the  frequency  of 
tlie  beat  of  the  heart.  These  cases  appear 
to  constitute  a  subdued  form  of  the  puerpe- 
ral fever,  prone  to  break  out  into  the  more 
flagrant  symptoms  of  inflammation  ;  and 
they  ought,  therefore,  during  the  first  few 
days,  to  be  watched  with  solicitous  care, 
and  tiiis  more  especially  if  the  fever  be 
'2  Z  2 
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epidemic.  From  ten  to  twenty  leeches  may- 
be apjilied  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  three 
poultices  each  to  be  left  oa  the  part  for  two 
hours,  being  afterward  laid  over  the  leecli 
bites  in  succession,  so  as  to  keep  the  orifices 
bleeding.  Fomentation  of  the  abdomen  for 
hours  together  may  be  useful  in  these  cases, 
together  with  action  of  the  bowels  four 
times  daily,  and,  in  tlie  more  pressing  cases, 
venesection.  After  the  use  of  antiphlogistics, 
opium  may  be  employed  as  in  the  former 
case;  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  it  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  begia  with  anodynes,  thougli  I 
see  no  objection  to  their  employment,  si- 
multaneously with  other  remedies. 

Where  there  are  no  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, a  third  variety  of  the  after-pains  may 
occur,  under  which,  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  the  patient  suffers  so  severely, 
that,  perhaps,  for  ever  after  she  looks  for- 
ward to  the  after-pains  with  still  greater 
apprehension  than  to  the  pains  of  labour 
itself.  In  some  cases,  this  highly  severe 
after-pain  is  occasioned  by  something  in 
the  uterus;  a  portion  of  the  placenta,  or  a 
concretion  of  blood,  for  example  ;  severe 
pain  being  followed,  perliaps,  by  the  expul- 
sion of  a  solid  mass,  as  large  as  the  closed 
hand.  In  other  cases,  however,  (and  one  I 
have  seen  among  my  own  relatives,)  these 
severe  pains  occur  without  any  distention  to 
account  for  them. 

If  the  patient  want  fortitude  to  wait  till 
the  disease  cease  spontaneously,  you  may 
apply  leeches,  and  give  opium  in  operative 
quantities,  tlie  bowels  having  been  pre- 
viously cleared  with  salts  and  senna.  The 
doses  of  opium  must  vary  in  different  cases, 
but  I  suppose  the  first  may  range,  on 
an  average,  between  60  and  80  drops ; 
smaller  quantities,  of  20  or  30  drops,  being 
afterwards  administered,  according  to  the 
effect  produced.  Do  not  heedlessly  liave 
recourse  to  these  very  active  practices  ;  in 
most  cases  it  is,  perhaps,  better  that  the 
disease  should  subside  of  itself. 

In  practice,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to 
distinguish  mere  after-pains  from  tliose 
pains  which  are  of  inflammatory  nature, 
whether  they  arise  from  inflammation  of 
the  ovary,  the  uterus,  or  of  any  other  part ; 
nor  is  the  diagnosis  difiicult.  If  inflamma- 
tion attend,  there  is  chill,  dry  heat,  tender- 
ness, and,  above  all,  an  ominous  pulse  of 
120,  i  30,  or  I'lO,  in  tlie  minute  ;  but  in  pure 
after-pain,  the  pulse  is  below  100,  and  the 
chills  and  lieats  are  not  observed. 

From  uterine  pains,  also,  we  must  further 
distinguish  the  pains  which  arise  from  spasms 
of  other  parts — of  the  bladder,  the  bowels, 
for  example,  not  to  mention  those  of  the 
ureters  and  gall-ducts,  of  rare  occurrence. 

Over-distention  of  the  bladder  may  give 
rise  to  violent  spasms,  always  accompanied, 
I  believe,  with  much  frequency  of  the  pulse  ; 


a  large  hard  tumour  in  the  uterine  region, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  are  the  best  diagnostics.  Spasm 
of  the  bowels  is  known  by  flatulency,  tor- 
mina, and  pains  in  kind  unlike  the  after- 
pains,  and  which,  moreover,  are  not  accom- 
jianiod  with  expulsion  of  solid  blood,  or  other 
substances,  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
In  fine,  in  cases  of  after-pain  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  incipient 
delivery,  namely ,  the  back,  hip,  and  thighs — 
the  kind  of  pain  similar  to  the  cutting, 
grinding,  and  sawing  pain  of  parturition — 
the  eruption  of  the  lochia — the  feeling  as  if 
something  were  expelled  from  the  uterus, 
or  the  actual  expulsion  of  a  large  concretion, 
and  the  increase  of  the  pain  occasioned  by 
the  application  of  the  child  to  the  breast, — 
these  are  some  of  the  best  diagnostics  1  know 
of,  and,  in  general,  they  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish these  after-pains  without  difficulty. 

The  Lochia. —  After  parturition  has  taken 
place,  and  the  placenta  has  been  removed, 
v\-omen  are  liable  to  a  red  discharge  from 
the  uterus,  the  lochia,  as  it  is  called,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  purifying  nature,  but,  in 
reality,  consisting  of  little  more  than  blood 
which  oozes  from  the  orifices  laid  open  by 
the  separation  of  the  placenta.  Consisting, 
at  first,  of  deep  red  blood,  this  discharge 
afterwards  acquires  a  greenish  colour,  and 
is  denominated  the  green  water,  when  the 
odour  is  said  to  be  unpleasing,  subsequently 
to  which  it  becomes  whiter  and  more 
transparent,  afterwards  ceasing  altogether. 
In  quantity  the  discharge  varies  exceed- 
ingly, being  three  times  as  abundant  in  one 
woman  as  another,  both  patients  recovering 
notwithstanding  with  equal  facility  or  difii- 
culty.  Much  variety,  moreover,  is  observed 
in  the  duration  of  the  discharge,  as  it  may 
last  for  hours  only,  or  days,  or  for  two  or 
more  weeks.  To  its  average  duration  I  have 
paid  little  attention,  but  I  suppose  it  may 
be  often  or  twelve  days. 

Of  the  overfinw  of  the  Lochia. — In  modern 
practice,  much  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
lochia,  though  our  predecessors,  fond  of 
humoral  pathology,  professed  to  study  this 
discharge  with  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Should  the  discharge  from  tlie 
uterus  be  more  abundant  than  ordinary,  the 
health  suffering  but  little  in  consequence, 
quietude  and  patience  are  all  that  the  case 
appears  to  require.  Cough  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  cause  of  overflow  ;  and  of 
palliatives,  emulsion  and  the  paregoric  elixir 
seem  to  be  the  best.  A  piece  of  placenta 
retained  may  augment  the  flow  of  the  lochia  , 
vomiting  offensive  discharge,  and  protracted 
after-pains, being  the  principal  presumptive 
symptoms  indicating  the  accident,  to  be 
ascertained  with  certainty  by  examination 
only  when  the  retained  Bubstance  may  be 
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felt.  Ill  these  cases,  of  course,  removal  is 
the  best  remedy  ;  but,  unless  tlie  symptoms 
are  very  urgent,  it  is  better  to  refrain  from 
manual  operations  ;  left  to  its  own  efforts, 
the  uterus  will,  perhaps,  more  safely  clear 
itself. 

Of  the  Stoppage  of  the  Lochia. — On  visiting 
the  patient,  you  sometimes  learn  that  this 
discharge  is  suppressed  altogetlier,  an  acci- 
denc  which  ought  always  to  attract  your 
attention.  Now,  if  you  fiud,  on  examination, 
that  there  is  no  increase  of  the  frequency 
of  tlie  pulse,  and  that  all  other  symptoms 
are  favourable,  then  you  need  not  alarm 
yourselves  about  the  suppression,  more  es- 
pecially apt  to  occur  if  a  woman  have  lost 
large  quantities.  But  suppressed  lochia 
may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
an  accident  which  may  be  known  by  cold 
along  the  spine,  by  the  roundness, and  hard- 
ness, and  tenderness  of  the  uterus,  easily 
felt  through  the  abdominal  coverings,  and 
above  all,  by  the  Iieat  of  the  skin,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  wliich  rises  to  120, 
l.'3(),  or  more,  iu  the  minute.  Suppression 
of  the  lochia  too  may  result  from  closure  of 
tlie  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb  by  clot, 
tJie  blood  collecting-  within  and  giving  rise 
to  enlargement,  induration,  and  pain  about 
the  uterus,  all  the  symptoms  giving  way- 
after  a  severe  after-pain,  under  which  the 
concreted  blood  is  expelled. 

Lacerations  of  the  Perineum, — In  the  close 
of  delivery,  women  are  liable  to  lacerations 
ot  the  perineum,  occasioning,  when  exten- 
sive, much  distress  to  the  patient,  and  of 
these,  therefore,  we  will  next  treat. 

In  different  ways  the  perineum  may  be 
lacerated;  for  it  may  be  torn  to  the  extent 
of  an  inch  only,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance  ;  or  it  may  be  laid  open  from 
one  end  to  the  other  into  the  extremity  of 
the  intestine,  the  sphincter  ani  being-  lace- 
rated too,  so  that  the  part  loses  its  retentive 
power  ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  perineum  is 
perforated,  the  foetal  head  passing  through 
the  aperture  thus  formed;  or,  lastl}^  vvitli 
tremendous  disru))tion,  the  head  of  the  child 
may  be  forced  through  the  orifice  of  the  in- 
testine, an  accident,  of  which  I  have  my- 
self known  one  instance.  Of  tliese  various 
lacerations  of  the  perineum,  or  the  parts 
about  it,  the  most  frequent  is  that  in  which 
the  perineum  is  torn  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  a  specimen  of  which  accident  I 
here  place  before  you.  This  laceration  of 
tlie  perineum  may  be  produced  variously  ; 
sometimes  by  instruments,  and  the  rude  ab- 
straction of  the  head  ;  sometimes  by  rough 
attempts  to  introduce  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur,  and  sometimes  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  the  head,  the  practitioner  having, 
perhaps,  neglected  to  guard  the  perineum, 
or  the  perineum  being  guarded  with  the 
nicest  care,  but  the  bead  forcibly  and  un- 


expectedly making  its  egress  from  the  pel- 
vis, perhaps  during  some  start  of  agony  ; 
for,  it  is  not  always  that  laceration  of  the 
perineum  implies  either  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

When  the  injury  has  taken  place,  if  it  is 
merely  a  slight  laceration,  keep  the  parts 
clean,  and  it  will  heal  of  itself,  the  patient,  it 
maybe,  never  suspecting  what  has  happened, 
if  the  laceration  be  more  extensive,  reaching- 
through  the  sphincter,  as  in  the  preparation 
circulated,  miserable  consequences  ensue, 
the  patient  becoming,  for  a  time,  incapable 
of  retaining  the  contents  of  tlie  bowels  :  it 
is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  know,  that,  iu 
the  course  of  months,  the  parts  harden 
round  the  orifice  of  the  laceration  ,  and,  iu 
consequence  of  this  hardening,  unless  there 
be  diarrhoea,  or  extraordinary  action  of 
the  rectum,  the  fa;ces  may  be  retained, 
though  not  without  uncertainty.  INloreever, 
where  this  accident  occurs,  sexual  inter 
course  suffers,  and  the  uterus  is  very  apt  to 
bear  down  beyond  the  external  parts ; 
extensive  laceration,  therefore,  being  looked 
upon  as  a  very  great  misfortune,  and  not 
without  reason.  Where  a  laceration  of  this 
kind  has  occurred,  if  there  should  be  a 
copious  discharge  of  blood,  an  accident, 
however,  which  I  never  myself  have  seen — 
ligature,  cold,  and  pressure,  would  prove 
the  most  effective  remedies.  This  accom- 
plished, it  would  nest  be  desirable  to  clean, 
as  much  as  might  be,  the  surface  of  the 
sore — ragged,  broad,  and  sloughy.  Oil  of 
turpentine  duly  diluted,  tincture  of  myrrh, 
and  other  detergents,  ma}^  be  found  useful 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  question  is  purely 
surgical,  and  for  information  on  these  points, 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

The  surface  of  the  sore  once  cleared,  it 
may  be  well  to  attempt  a  re-union  of  the 
parts,  though,  in  this,  we  are  generally  and 
totally  disappointed  ;  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  parts  to- 
gether, and  partly  in  consequence  of  indis- 
position to  adhesion,  and  a  propensity  to 
suppuration  or  slough.  Continued  contact 
of  the  sore  is  a  principal  indication  in  these 
cases,  and  this  may  be  variously  attempted. 
That  ligatures  of  the  rectum  are  of  doubtful 
use,  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands;  but  a 
ligature  may  be  inserted  into  the  perineum 
now  and  then,  perhaps  with  advantage.  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  keep  the  surfaces  of  the  sores 
together  liy  means  of  the  ligature  as  apriori, 
we  might  have  expected  ;  the  ligatures  are 
apt  to  give  rise  to  iullammation,  irritation, 
perhaps  suppurations  and  slough,  and,  iu 
this  manner,  they  are  apt  to  detach  them- 
selves before  cohesion  is  accomplished,  after 
the  parts  have  been  brought  together.  The 
conjuuctiou  of  adhesive  plaster  with  the 
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ligature  may  prove  a  considerable  help ;  ami 
sometimes  the  union  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  adhesive  plaster  only,  in- 
dependently of  the  ligatures  ;  and  if  this 
can  be  accomplished,  it  is  to  be  preferred. 

Again,  wlien  you  are  atteraping  re- 
union, the  manag-ement  of  the  bowels  is  a 
point  of  very  nice  importance,  and  this  may 
turn  on  opposite  principles  ;  for,  after  clear- 
ing tkem  thoroughly,  you  may  torpify  so, 
that  there  may  be  no  evacuation  for  a  week 
or  more  togetlier  ;  the  patient,  during  this 
term,  using  one  or  two  eggs  only  for  her 
daily  food  ;  or,  pursuing  an  opposite  method, 
you  may  keep  the  bowels  in  a  lax  state  from 
the  first,  giving  very  mild  aperients  for  the 
purpose,  the  object  being  to  occasion  as  little 
disturbance  and  tenesmus  of  the  parts  as 
may  be  ;  the  patient,  when  tlie  bowels  act, 
carefully  guarding  against  effort.  Of  these 
two  modes  of  management,  I  know  not 
which  is  decidedly  preferable,  though  I 
have  seen  one  case  in  which  a  re- union  of 
the  skin  forming  the  perineum,  properly  so 
called,  was  produced,  constipation  of  the 
bowels  being  kept  up  for  about  ten  days. 
Circumstances  must,  I  presume,  direct  your 
choice. 

To  attempt  re-uaion  in  these  distressing 
cases  is,  I  conceive,  always  proper ;  but 
much  cannot  be  safely  promised,  for  we 
seldom  succeed  to  our  wishes.  Even  when 
re-union  is  accomplished,  I  suspect  it  is, 
in  a  manner,  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  I 
doubt  much  whether  the  parts  are  ever 
brouglit  back  into  the  state  in  which  they 
were  before  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
When  muscular  parts  are  torn,  retractions 
are  apt  to  occur  very  unfavourable  to  their 
becoming  duly  united,  and  such  appears  to 
be  the  case  here. 

Women  will  sometimes  come  to  you  with 
chronic  rents  of  the  perineum,  a  year  or 
more  after  the  accident,  anxious  to  know 
whether  any  thing  can  be  done  for  them. 
Now,  if  they  are  merely  troubled  with  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  these  may  be  remedied  by  pes- 
sary, without  attempt  at  re-union  ;  but  if 
married,  they  may,  for  other  reasons,  be 
sohcitous  of  a  cure.  I  have  seen  one  case 
in  whicii,  by  removing  the  callous  edges 
of  the  wound,  and  by  torpifying  the  bowels 
in  the  way  I  liave  been  describing,  the  parts 
were  made  to  unite  ;  this  case  was,  J  think, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rowley,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  did  credit  to  his  sur- 
gery. Oth.er  cases  I  have  seen,  in  whicli  the 
attempt  lias  been  made,  b\it  not  with  the 
same  success.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  were 
removed,  ligatures  were  applied,  the  bowels 
were  managed  with  the  nicest  care  ;  the  ope- 
ration was  twice  repeated  ;  but  either  the 
ligatures  came  away  by  sloughing,  or  there 
was  so  much  irritation,  suppuration,  or 
sloughing  of  the  sides  of  the  wound,  that  the 


re-union  could  not  be  accomplished.  And 
the  inference  I  could  draw  from  cases  of 
this  sort  is  the  following — in  chronic  lace- 
i(ation,  tliere  is  a  chance,  now  and  then,  of 
accomplishing  a  re-union  of  the  parts  of  the 
perineum  ;  but,  in  irritaule  constitutions 
especially,  it  is  probable  tliat  we  shall  fail 
in  our  attempts.  If,  tlierefore,  a  woman  is 
very  pressing  and  anxious  that  something 
should  be  done,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
serve  lier,  but  it  is  not  well  to  be  eager  for 
the  undertaking,  nor  to  promise  too  much, 
where  the  probabilities  of  failure  are  so 
great.  Ileproaches  never  sound  musically 
to  the  ear,  and  to  these  you  lay  yourselves 
open,  when,  after  all  your  pains  and  all  your 
promises,  the  patient  finds  herself  in  a  con- 
dition very  ditferent  from  what  both  had 
expected  : — 

"  Amphora  cajpit 

Institui  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit." 
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In  Quarto,  with  Ten  Lithographic  Tables  * 

This  is  a  most  interesting  work  ;  and  we 
regret  that,  from  want  of  space,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  give  our  readers  only  a  very  con- 
cise account  of  it.  In  the  Jirst  section,  a 
rapid  view  is  taken  of  the  different  opinions 
on  foetal  circulation  ;  they  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  three  : — 

1.  The  blood  is  conveyed  by  tlie  venae 
cavffl  iuto  the  right  auricle,  passes  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  and 
from  thence  through  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  aorta;  the  small  portion  whicli,  from 
the  right  auricle,  passes  through  the  right 
ventricle  and  into  the  pulmonary  artery  is, 
by  the  duct,  arteriosus,  carried  into  the 
aorta.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Harvey, 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Morgagni, 
Mery,  and  Haller. 

2.  The  blood  of  the  vena  cava  superior  is 
separated  from  that  of  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior, by  means  of  the  Eustacliian  valve,  by 
which  the  blood  of  the  cava  inferior  is 
directed  through  the  foramen  ovale  into 
the  left  cavity,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
aorta  ascendens  and  its  branches,  the 
innominata  left  carotid,  and  subclavian  ;  the 
blood  of  the   cava  superior   goes    directly 
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into  tlie  right  ventricle,  and  from  tlience 
tlirougli  the  pulmonary  artery  and  duct, 
arterios.  into  the  aorta  descendensi.  Ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  which  is  that  of 
Nichols,  Sabatier,  Hichat,  and  JJordeu,  the 
head  and  upper  extremities  receive  arterial 
blood,  while  the  lower  lialf  of  the  body  is 
supplied  with  venous  blood.  By  this  cir- 
cumstance, Bichat  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  early  development  of  the  head,  and 
superior  extremities  of  the  fceius.  As,  how- 
ever, the  circulation  must  considerably 
differ  according  to  the  different  conditions 
of  the  heart,  and  as  this  organ,  during  its 
formation,  undergoes  important  changes  in 
its  form  and  mechanical  arrangement,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  both  opinions  are  defective  and 
erroneous,  because  they  overlook  these  me- 
tamorphoses. 

Thus  the  different  size  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  in  different  periods,  evidently 
contradicts  the  npininn  of  Sabatier,  &c.,  that 
through  the  whole  foetal  life  all  the  blood 
of  the  cava  inferior  passes  through  the  right 
auricle  into  tliat  of  the  left  side,  and  the 
blood  of  the  cava  superior  goes  directly  into 
the  right  ventricle  ;  for,  miginallij,  the  left 
cavity  of  the  heart  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
two  ;  at  a  later  period  they  gradually  become 
equal,  and  shortly  before  birth  the  right  cavity 
surpasses  thatof  tlie  leftside  ;  whereas,  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  of  the  cava  inferior, 
exceeds,  at  all  periods,  that  of  the  cava  su- 
perior ;  so  that,  if  the  blood  of  the  former 
aid  constantly  go  into  the  left  cavity,  this 
oughclikewise  constantly  to  surpass  the  other 
in  capacity.  It  appears,  consequently,  that 
the  opinion  of  Sabatier,  &c.,  corresponds 
only  to  the  earliest  periods  of  embryonic  life. 
Another  very  important  objection  is,  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  both  auricles, 
and  their  alternate  motion,  witli  that  of  the 
ventricles,  so  that  neither  the  blood  of  the 
cava  superior  can  go  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream  through  the  auricle  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, nor  the  blood  of  the  cava  inferior  be 
carried  from  one  auricle  into  the  other. 
Lastly,  it  is  very  improbable,  that  the  head 
and  upper  ex  tremitiesshould  be  supplied  with 
arterial  blood,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  witli  venous  blood,  and  the  slower 
development  of  the  lower  extremities  can 
by  no  means  sufficiently  account  for  such  a 
difference. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey 
and  Haller,  the  right  auricle,  especially  in 
the  earlier  periods,  is  of  too  small  a  size  to 
admit  of  all  the  blood  of  both  venre  cavse  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  both  auricles  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  one  into  the  other. 
The  use  of  the  valvula  foramen  ovale  can 
not  be  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood 
into  the  rigiit  auricle,  as  during  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  both  auricles   they 


are  acting  against  each  other,  and  thus 
mechanically  preclude  every  passage  but 
that  into  the  ventricles,  it  appears  that  the 
structure  of  the  valvula  foraminis  ovalis,  and 
of  the  eustachian  valve,  was  not  s\ifficiently 
known  to  the  physiologists, and  that  tlie  use 
of  these  organs  was  completely  misunder- 
stood. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  opinion  on  foetal 
circulation;  the  vena  cava  has  two  open- 
ings, the  one  into  the  right,  the  otlier  into 
tbe  left  auricle  ;  the  latter  is  the  so  called 
foramen  ovale.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  blood  of  the  cava  inferior  goes 
separately  into  each  auricle,  and  no  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  one  auricle  into 
the  other  takes  place.  Originally,  and  up 
to  the  third  month,  the  cava  inferior  opens 
onlq  into  the  left  auricle,  and  even,  for 
a  considerable  time  afterwards,  this  open- 
ing is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two  ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  the  principal  opening  of  the  vein 
into  the  heart,  and  that  its  subsequent  ex- 
clusion is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  opening  of  the  cava  in- 
ferior into  the  left  auricle.  The  right  auri- 
cle, and  the  Eustachian  valve,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  right  side  of 
the  cava  inferior  ;  and  the  left  auricle,  with 
the  valvula  foramen  ovale,  as  a  continuation 
of  its  left  side. 

It  is  the  principal  object  of  our  author  to 
confirm  and  develop  this  opinion,  which  was 
originally  established  by  C.  F.  Wolff,  in  the 
Aeta  Acad.  Petropolit,  1777.  It  regards 
only  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
heart ;  as  to  its  way  through  the  aorta 
ascendens  and  descendens,  ftlr.  Kilian  ad- 
heres to  the  opinion  of  Sabatier,  &c. 

The  second  section  contains  a  comparative 
view  of  Haller,  Malpighi,  Spallanzani, 
Pander,  and  Wolff's  investigations  on  the 
formation  of  the  heart  in  the  incubated  egg. 
The  observations  of  the  author  on  the  same 
process  in  the  human  foetus,  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  original  condition  of  this  organ 
as  a  simple  cavity,  and  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  as  one  siiigle  canal,  and  the 
subsequent  metamorphoses  of  these  organs 
into  complicated  cavities  and  several  ves- 
sels. According  to  this  view,  the  course 
of  organic  formation  strikingly  corresponds 
with  the  peculiar  type  observable  in  the 
general  gradation  of  organisations  ;  a  view 
which,  by  a  comparison  of  the  heart  and 
the  principal  vessels  in  fishes,  the  different 
genera  of  amphibia,  and  in  birds,  with  that 
of  the  human  foetus  in  its  different  periods, 
is  found  correct  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

We  cannot  omit  giving  our  readers  a  brief 
extract  of  the  author's  anatomical  re- 
searches on  the  condition  of  the  fretal  heart 
at  various  times,  as  upon  them  his  peculiar 
opinions  on  foetal  circulation  are  founded. 
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1.  Insertion  of  the  Vena  Cava  Inferior  into 
the  Heart. — Originally  both  auricles  form  a 
simple  cavity,  which,  in  lact,  is  nothing  but 
a  dilatation  of  the  veua  cava  inferior;  a 
duplicature  of  this  vein  begins  gradually  to 
be  formed,  and  thus  the  simple  cavity  is 
divided  in  two.  This  duplicature  repre- 
sents in  the  right  auricle  the  Eustachian, 
and  iu  the  left  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale.  T3y  the  latter  valve,  the  opening  of 
the  vein  into  the  left  auricle  is  graduallv 
obliterated,  while  the  opening  into  the  right 
auricle  enlarges  in  the  same  proj)ortion. 

2.  7'/;e_/(37-an!ert  oi'a/e  is,  consequently,  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  aperture  ia  tlie  sep- 
tum auriculorum,  but  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  venous  coats  ;  it  gradually  turns  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  in  tlie  same  proportion  as 
the  right  opening  of  the  vein  enlarges,  and 
tlie  left  one  contracts. 

3.  The  pulmonary  artery,  ductus  arteriosus 
and  aorta  desceudens,  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  abdominal  aorta  ;  whereas  that  arising 
from  the  left  ventricle  exhibits  the  aorta 
cerebralis,  so  that  in  the  foetus  there  exist 
two  aortas.  This  the  author  clearly  proves 
by  anatomical  observations  ;  it  also  bears  a 
great  analogy  to  the  distribution  of  these 
vessels,  as  observed  in  the  progression  of 
red-blooded  animals. 

4.  The  Pulmonary  Arteries. — Several  phy- 
siologists have  maintained  tliat,  previous  to 
birth,  no  blood  at  all  is  carried  through  the 
lungs.  Bicliat  first  demonstrated  the  in- 
correctness of  this  assertion,  and  proved, 
that  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  fostus  ap- 
proaches to  the  period  of  birth,  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  enlarge,  and  tiiat,  considerable 
time  before  respiration  coaimences,  the 
blood  passes  through  the  lungs.  This  our 
author  justly  tends  to  confirm,  although  he 
seems  to  overrate  the  quantity  of  this 
blood  ;  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  is, 
indeed,  considerable  ;  but  we  cannot  from 
it  exclusively  infer  the  quantum  of  blood 
"which  they  convey,  as  this,  besides,  depends 
on  the  velocity  of  its  movement. 

5.  The  Umhilical  Vein  and  Ductus  Venoms. — 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  author  differs 
from  most  writers  ;  according  to  him,  it  is 
not  a  continuation  of  the  umbilical  vein,  but 
belongs  properly  to  the  vena  porta? ;  the 
umbilical  vein  goes  into  the  left  branch  of 
the  latter,  which  is  commonly  called  sinus 
venaj  pcrta^.  The  vena  porta^  is  ingeni- 
ously compared  to  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 
both  convey,  originally,  no  blood  to  their 
respective  organs  ;  the  same  relation  exists 
further  between  the  abdominal  aorta  and 
the  pulmonary  artery,  as  between  the  vena 
portm  and  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  the 
function  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  ductus  venosus. 

We  are  now  fully  enabled  to  follow  our 


author  in  his  description  of  fcctal  circulation. 
In  the  liver  the  blood  of  the  umbilical 
vein  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  ;  the 
larger  portion  is  carried  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  the  smaller  portion 
passes  through  the  ductus  venosus  into  the 
cava  inferior,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
blood,  which  returns  from  the  lower  extre- 
mities, &c.  In  the  heart  the  blood  of  the 
cava  inferior  is  again  divided,  one  part  goes 
into  the  left,  the  other  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  contents  of  the  left  auricle  consist  of  a 
large  portion  of  blood  from  the  left  opening 
of  the  cava  inferior,  and  of  a  much  smaller 
quantity  from  the  pulmonary  veins.  The 
right  auricle  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  right  opening  of  the  cava  in- 
ferior, and  the  blood  of  the  cava  superior. 
In  this  manner  the  blood  of  both  auricles  is 
of  a  similar  mixture. 

By  the  systole  of  the  auricles  the  blood 
is  carried  into  the  ventricles;  on  their  con- 
traction, the  blood  of  the  left  cavity  is  con- 
veyed into  the  aorta  ascendens,  and  its 
three  branches  ;  that  of  the  right  ventricle 
passes  through  the  duct,  arter.  into  the 
aorta  descendens.  Both  aorta;  have  no  com- 
munication between  themselves  and  the 
arterial  system  of  the  head,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  upper  extremities  is  completely 
separate  from  that  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
body. 

The  most  important  difference  in  the 
foetal  circulation,  from  that  in  the  adult,  is 
the  insertion  of  the  cava  inferior  in  both  auricles, 
and  the  double  aorta. 

In  the  foetus  the  left  opening  of  the  cava 
inferior  performs  the  same  function  as  the 
pulmonary  veins  in  the  adult;  both  are, 
consequently,  in  the  fcetus  in  an  opposite 
proportion,  so  that,  previous  to  the  existence 
of  any  pulmonary  vein,  the  cava  inferior 
goes  entirely  into  the  left  auricle,  and  ia 
the  same  degree  as  the  pulmonary  veins 
enlarge,  the  left  cava  superior  diminishes  ia 
diameter,  and,  lastly,  disappears  entirely. 

On  the  other  side,  the  umbilical  arterj' 
represents,  in  the  foetus,  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery of  the  adult,  and  there  exists  the  same 
relation  between  them  as  between  the  left 
cava  inferior  and  the  pulmonary  veins  ;  for 
while  the  left  cava  inferior  decreases,  the 
right  one  proportionally  enlarges,  and  so 
does  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed  through 
the  right  ventricle  into  the  aorta  ascendens  ; 
from  that  period  the  lower  extremities  begin 
to  be  formed,  while  up  to  this  time  the  de- 
velopment of  the  head  and  the  upper  extre- 
mities prevailed.  All  these  metamorphoses 
are  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  placenta  ;  and  it  seems  that  in 
the  latter  period  of  foptal  life,  the  liver  is 
in  some  degree  substituted  for  it,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  begiuning  secretion  of  the 
bile. 
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ON  THE  EPIDEMY  WHICH  RlilONED  IN  HOL- 
LAND AND  THE  NEIGH130URING  COUN- 
TRIES   IN    18'26.* 

Bj/T.  C.Fricke,  M.D.,  cVm  p/Hamharoh. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  of  the 
many  works  we  have  seen  on  the  subject, 
and  we  trust  that  a  brief  extract  of  it  will 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  prin- 
cipal symptoms  of  the  disease,  when  it  first 
began  in  the  town  of  Groeningen,  were  as 
follows  : — 

The  patient,  without  any  precursory 
symptoms,  was  attacked  with  violent  ce- 
plialagia,  especially  in  the  forehead,  with 
nausea,  bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  ;  a 
fever,  first  of  a  continued,  then  of  a  remit- 
tent type  followed,  with  extraordinary  las- 
situde, pressure,  and  tenderness  of  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  the  tongue  was  clean,  and  the 
taste  pure,  but  the  patient  was  excruciated  by 
inextinguishable  thirst  and  sensation  of  in- 
ternal burning,  wliile  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  was  often  very  low.  These  symptoms 
continued  for  more  or  less  time,  and  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  gradually,  when  they  re- 
turned with  increased  force,  and,  at  the 
same  time, a  cerebral  congestion,  with  slight 
delirium,  manifested  itself.  These  periodi- 
cal exasperations  were  first  quotidian,  but 
afterwards  held  the  type,  called  by  the 
ancients  hemitritseus.  Two  paroxysms  took 
place  on  one  dav,  after  which  the  third  at- 
tack was  generally  accompanied  by  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  which,  under  a  furious  delirium, 
or  a  stupor,  terminated  fatally.  In  some 
cases  the  skin  was  yellow  during  the  whole 
of  the  disease,  or  became  so  shortly  before 
death  ;  usually  it  was  rather  of  a  pale  and 
livid  hue. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  any  particular  or- 
gan was  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  the  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  was  only  periodical  ;  the 
thoracic  organs  were  perfectly  free  ;  in  some 
patients  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  was 
visible  ;  in  other  cases,  the  affection  of  the 
liver,  and,  in  a  few,  only  that  of  the  spleen, 
seemed  to  prevail.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  cutaneous  exhalation  was  com- 
pletely suppressed;  afterwards  a  slight  trans- 
piration took  place  after  each  paroxysm. 
The  recovery  was  extremely  slow,  and  re- 
lapses were  very  frequent,  but  never  at- 
tended by  any  dangerous  symptom. 

This  was  the  disease  which  reigned  epi- 
demically at  Groeningen  ;  in  many  other 
districts  of  Holland,  and  in  East  Fiiesland, 
diseases  of  a  similar  description  were  very 
often  observed  at  the  same  time,  but  not  of 


*  Ueber  die  Epidemie  iij  Holland,  &c. 


the  same  malignity.  The  precediag  winter 
had  been  very  healthy  ;  during  the  spring, un- 
til May,  tertians  were,  as  usually,  very  com- 
mon. At  the  beginning  of  June,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  increased,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  apoplexy  and  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  liver  manifested  themselves.  In  the 
midst  of  June,  the  disease  became  suddenly 
very  frequent,  and  of  the  above  described 
malignant  character;  so  it  remained  until 
the  end  of  September,  when  it  began  to  de- 
crease gradually,  and  in  December  was  re- 
duced to  its  primitive  form  and  fre(|uency. 
The  same  increase  and  decrease,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  (leriods,  were  observed  in  those 
districts  where  diseases  similar  to  the 
Groeningen  epidemy  occurred. 

Causes. — All  practitioners  of  Groeningen 
and  the  neighbourhood,  are  decidedly  against 
ascribing  to  the  inundations  of  18^4  and 
18'i.5,  any  influence  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  epidemy.  This  opinion  is  evidently 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  1825, 
after  a  considerable  inundation  in  the  spring, 
no  such  malady  was  observed,  and  that  in 
1826  it  occurred  with  scarcely  any  malignity 
in  such  places  as  had  suffered  considerably 
more  from  inundation  than  Groeningen  it- 
self. It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  in 
182.5,  the  intense  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  tlie  continued  dryness  of  the  soil,  had 
produced  a  similar,  but  not  so  malignant, 
disease.  This,  in  conjunction  with  some 
deleterious  local  agencies,  to  which  the 
town  in  18'J6  was  exposed,  was  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  exclusive  cause  of  the  epidemy. 
Some  of  the  numerous  canals  which  pass 
through  Groeningen,  were  iu  a  most  ne- 
glected state  at  this  time,  and  these  waters 
filled  with  a  quantity  of  animal  and  vege- 
table putrid  substances,  and  acted  upon  by 
the  intense  atmospheric  heat,  so  contami- 
nated the  air,  that  miasma  might  have 
easily  been  generated,  or  the  malignity  and 
frequency  of  a  reigning  disease  might  have 
been  considerably  increased.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  the  malady  showed 
itself  first  in  that  part  of  the  town,  which 
was  most  exposed  to  the  mephitical  exhala- 
tions of  the  stagnated  waters,  and  that  there 
it  exhibited,  during  the  whole  epidemy,  the 
most  malignant  character. 

Pivgiwsis. — This  was  by  no  means  so  des- 
perate as  might  be  inferred  from  the  great 
mortality  ;  it  was,  indeed,  rather  favourable 
in  all  cases  where  medical  assistance  could 
be  obtained  in  proper  time,  and  the  exces- 
sive number  of  deaths  must,  for  the  greatest 
part,  be  ascribed  to  other  circumstances  than 
to  the  disease  itself.  These  were  particu- 
larly, l.Tbe  want  of  medical  practitioners. 
There  are  only  eight  physicians  residing  at 
Groeningen,  which  number  was,  of  course, 
quite  insufScient  to  attend  all  the  patients 
during  the  iatensity  of  tUe  epidemy.    Many 
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patients  had  no  attendance  at  all,  others 
were  visited  only  once  during  their  illness, 
and  very  often  not  before  they  were  already 
suffering  under  the  symptoms  of  tlie  fatal 
attack.  ^.  Tliere  was  no  hospital  atGroen- 
ingen,  and  the  patients  of  the  indigent 
classes  were  thus  deprived  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  a  dietetical  and  medical  treatment. 
■S.  The  miserable  state  of  the  pooratGroen- 
ingen.  4.  The  neglect  with  which  the  drain- 
ing of  the  canals  and  sewers  was  carried  on. 
As  soon  as  tliese  detrimental  causes  were 
removed,  the  number  of  deaths  decreased  in 
a  striking  manner. 

in  old  persons,  children,  and  individuals 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  the  prognostic 
was,  even  during  convalescence,  very  un- 
favourable. The  malignity  of  tlie  disease 
visibly  decreased  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
atmospheric  heat  abated.  The  following  is 
a  numerical  comparison  between  the  deaths 
of  182.)  and  lii'JS,  from  JNIay  to  October  :  — 

In  182.7.      In  1826. 
Under  1  year  of  age ....  76  ....   "287 
Between  1  and  o  years, .  7  8   ....    374 

.5        10 19  ..  ..     7.5 

10        20 15 63 

20        30 33  ....    117 

30       40    43   ....   151 

40       50 30   ....    147 

50        60   40   ....    190 

60        70 45 240 

70        80 42   ....    251 

Above  80  3'ears     ..'....    23  ....   132 


Total  446 


2027 


From  this  interes'jng  table  it  appears, 
that  to  infants  and  old  persons  the  disease 
was  most  fatal  in  the  months  of 

In  1825  : 


May 

June  . ,  . . 
July  .... 
August  .. 
September 
October  . . 


65 
65 
62 
77 
88 
89 


In  1826 : 

May 61 

June 102 

July 156 

August. ,  . .  449 

September  667 

October    ..  512 


In  1823,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
Groeningen  amounted  to  28,447 ;  there 
were  755  deaths,  In  1824,  of  29,865  inha- 
bitants, 694  died.  lu  1825,  860  died  of 
30,215  inhabitants. 

In  the  arsenal,  which  was  made  a  Ivospi- 
tal,  1231  persons  were  admitted  fiom  the 
8th  of  .September  to  the  1st  of  December: 
of  tliese  560  were  cured,  and  151  died  ;  520 
were  still  at  the  hospital  at  the  time  when 
tlie  report  was  given. 

During  the  convalescence,  the  extraor- 
dinary debility  and  nervous  irritabilitj^  were 
remarkable ;  in  most  cases  the  digestion 
•was  along  lime  disturbed,  and  the  patients 
suffered  much  from  costiveness  or  diarrhrra. 
By  the  latter  many  individuals  were   ex- 


hausted, and  eventually  carried  off,  after  hav- 
ing apparently  escaped  the  greatest  danger. 
Disorganisations  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
spleen,  were  also  often  observed  subser|uent 
to  the  disease.  In  other  cases,  the  patient 
fell  into  a  typhoid  state,  and  died  after  con- 
tinued tranquil  delirium.  In  children,  en- 
largement of  the  mesenteric  glands  often 
occurred,  &c. 

Treatment. — The  practitioners  were  una- 
nimous in  the  method  of  cure.  Emetics  and 
light  saline  aperients  were  most  successful 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  but  as  soon 
as  the  cerebral  congestion  became  manifest, 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  doses  was 
the  only  remedy.  It  was  given  from  two 
to  three,  and  even  six  grains  e^ery  hour, 
every  half  hour,  or  everj'  quarter  of  an 
hour.  In  some  cases  leeches  to  the  head, 
or  general  bloodletting,  were  necessary. 
Not  infrequently,  and  especially  on  the 
eighth  day,  the  paroxysm  returned,  but  with- 
out any  dangerous  symptom.  I'he  quinine 
was  then  repeated  in  a  larger  dose,  and  never 
failed  to  prevent  a  second  relapse.  The 
convalescence,  and  the  consecutive  dis- 
eases, required  a  more  complicated  treat- 
ment. The  violent  diarrhona  was  best  sup- 
pressed by  mucilaginous  decoctions,  opium, 
simarouba,  tormentilla,  nux  vomica,  &c. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  exhibited 
the  following  organic  alterations.  The  brain 
and  its  membranes  were  injected  with  a 
deep-coloured  blood  ;  sanguineous  extrava- 
sation into  the  cerebral  cavities ;  serous 
e3"usion  between  the  coverings  of  the  brain 
or  in  its  ventricles  ;  the  spleen  and  liver 
filled  with  coagulated  or  fluid  blood;  the 
gall-bladder  distended  with  a  thin  and  dark 
bile ;  sometimes  an  inflammatory  state  of 
tlie  stomach. 

Nearly  all  those  who  died  during  the  con- 
valescence, had  the  spleen  enlarged,  and 
adhering  to  the  peritoneum  by  false  mem- 
branes, or  in  a  complete  disorganisation,  and 
filled  with  a  chocolate-coloured  fluid.  The 
liver  was  often  in  the  same  state,  and  the 
gall-bladder  contained  numerous  gall-stones. 
In  children,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines  was  frequently 
found  inflamed  and  ulcerated. 

All  practitioners  agreed  as  to  the  non- 
contagious nature  of  the  disease,  and  many 
facts  are  adduced  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 

HOTEL  DIEi;. 

CLINICAL  LrcTunE  BY  M.  dupuythex,  on 

A  PECULIAll   DISEASE  OF  TUE  BONES. 

From  a  frequent  observation  of  fibro-cel- 
lular  encysted  tumours  in  soft  parts,  M. 
Dupuytren  was  led  to  suppose,  that  a 
similar  disease  might  take  place  in  the 
tissue  of  the  bones  ;  he  found  that  this  is 
actually  the  case,  and  that  the  origin  of 
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such  tumours  in  the  bone  is  often  occasioned 
by  a  slight  contusion,  or  a  similar  appa- 
rently trifling:  cause.  The  further  deve- 
lopnu-nt  of  such  morbid  productions  is  easily' 
understood  ;  the  osseous  cysts  communicate 
with  the  surrounding  parts  by  roots,  through 
which  they  are  supplied  with  nutritious 
substance.  The  tissue  of  the  bone  is  thus, 
by  a  deposit  of  fluid  or  solid  matter,  gra 
dually  distended,  and  often  attains  an  enor- 
mous size.  M.  Uupuytren  has  seen  nu- 
merous instances  of  encysted  osseous  tu- 
mours in  the  vertebra},  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  and  of  the  face,  but  especially 
in  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  he  often  met 
with  complete  success  by  treating  them  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  encysted  tumours  of 
soft  parts. 

A  young  man  presented  himself  in  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  on  account  of  a  considerable 
tumour  of  the  right  cheek  ;  it  was  of  an 
oval  form,  and  M.  Dupuy'ren  ascertained 
that  it  was  seated  in  the  linrizontal  branch 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone  ;  on  pressing  the 
sides  of  the  tumour,  a  slight  crepitation  was 
felt.  From  the  latter  symptom,  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  pain  and  of  swelling  in  the 
bone,  and  from  the  excellent  health  which 
the  young  man  enjoyed,  M.  Dupuytren 
inferred,  that  the  disease  was  not  osteo- 
sarcoma, but  an  encysted  tumour  of  the 
bone.  By  a  large  incision  in  the  labial 
angle,  along  the  horizontal  branch  of  the 
lov.-er  jaw  bone,  the  osseous  capsula  was  j 
laid  open  ;  on  its  being  divided,  a  reddish 
serum  issued  forth,  and  a  fibro-cellular  mass 
was  discovered  in  the  cavity.  'Ihis  mass 
was  for  the  greatest  part  extracted,  and  the 
small  portion  which  was  left,  slowly  dimi- 
nished by  the  process  of  sujipuration  ;  llie 
parietes  of  the  osseous  cyst  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  their  margins  ultimately  united  ; 
thus  the  deformity  was  almost  completely 
removed. 

In  the  following  two  cases  the  contents 
of  Mie  cyst  were  fluid.  A  young  female,  of 
about  twenty  years,  had  a  tumour  of  the 
size  of  an  egg  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the 
lower  jaw  bone  ;  it  projected  into  t!:e  in- 
terior of  the  mouth,  and  pushed  the  tongue 
forcibly  towards  the  other  side.  The  in- 
comjjlete  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth  was 
alleged  as  its  cause.  The  crepitation, 
which  was  very  distinctl_y  heard  by  press- 
ing on  the  tumour,  and  the  absence  of  the 
signs  peculiar  to  osteo-sarcoma,  induced 
M.  Dupuytren  to  expect  a  complete  cure 
from  an  operation.  An  incision  was  made  in 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  the  cyst  thus 
opened  ;  a  great  quantity  of  sanguineous 
Serum  esca])ed,  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
cavity  a  solid  mass  appeared,  which  was 
extracted,  and  found  to  consist  of  adipocire. 
JMost  likely  a  small  portion  of  animal  food 
had    penetrated  into    the  cavity    by   the 


socket  of  the  extracted  tooth,  and  afterwards 
undergone  this  transformation.  Some  in- 
jections, emollient  poultices,  &c.,  com- 
pleted the  cure,  which  left  no  traces  of  the 
deformity  whatever. 

In  another  instance,  where  the  tumour  was 
also  situated  in  the  horizontal  branch  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  the  crepitation  was  very 
distinct;  it  was,  however,  found  to  disap- 
pear after  some  time.  This  circumstance 
M.  Dupuytren  accounted  for  by  the  gradual 
depression  of  the  thin  osseous  cyst,  from 
frequent  manipulation  ;  a  short  time  after- 
wards the  patient  was  again  examined,  and 
the  crepitation  had  then  re-appeared.  An 
incision  of  an  inch  along  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  masseter,  was  suflicient  to  obtain 
access  to  the  cyst,  which  was  opened  by  a 
bistouri.  A  great  quantity  of  a  reddish 
serum  issued  forth  with  some  force  ;  no 
solid  mass  could  be  found  in  the  cavity. 

No  external  compression  of  the  osseous 
parietes  was  used  in  any  of  the  cases,  and 
M.  Dupuytren  is  of  opinion,  that  the  action 
of  tJie  muscles,  and  the  continual  purulent 
discharge  from  the  interior  of  the  cavity, 
are  sufficient  to  approximate  the  osseous 
margins. 

M.  Dupuytren  made  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases. 
According  to  him,  the  osteo-sarcoma  is, 
from  its  beginning,  invariably  accompanied 
by  lancinating  pains ;  and  by  a  fungoid 
state  and  varicose  tumescence  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  In  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, all  these  symptoms  are  absent ;  the 
surface  of  tlie  osseous  cyst  is  smooth  and 
even,  and  the  patient  has  scarcely  any 
])ains.  The  osteo-sarcomatous  tumours  grow 
also  very  rapidly.  The  crepitation,  which 
is  felt  in  the  osseous  cyst  only,  seems  to  be 
a  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  latter  disease. 
— La  CUiuque. 


BIOGRAPHY DR.    GALL. 

T.  T.  Gall,  was  born  in  the  year  17.b8,  at 
Tiepentrunn,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wlirtemberg.  He  evinced,  in  his  boy- 
hood, an  extraordinary  talent  of  observation  ; 
and  it  is  known  that  at  this  time  he  already 
began  to  form  the  ideas  on  which  his  future 
system  was  founded.  After  having  studied 
at  Vienna,  he  settled  in  that  town  as  a  me- 
dical practitioner;  however,  his  most  in- 
tense attention  was  constantly  directed  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to 
the  natural  sciences.  The  most  anxious 
integritj',  and  an  impartial  love  of  truth, 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  founder  of  a 
new  theory,  have  evidently'  guided  him  ia 
his  studies,  and  these  qualities,  as  well  as 
tlie  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  the  victorious 
self-gratulation,  which  he  evinced  after  the 
foundation  of  his  system,  inspire  the  reader 
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of  Lis  works  witli  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion. Gall  promulgated  his  theory  in  the 
years  1796-98.  About  that  time  he  made  a 
scientific  tour  through  Germany,  and  the 
flattering  reception  he  met  with  every 
where,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  astonish- 
ing impression  wliicli  his  system  had 
created.  Even  the  governments  took  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Gall,  and  assisted  him  actively  in  his 
further  pursuits.  'J'his  extraordinary  sen- 
sation, however,  soon  subsided  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  we  are  doubtful,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  political 
events  wliich  at  this  time  began  to  take 
place,  or  to  the  readiness  with  which  sys- 
tems are  usually  embraced  and  forgotten  in 
Germany.  Gall  visited  England  and  France, 
and,  lastly,  made  Paris  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. It  may  be  imagined,  that  Napoleon 
took  a  great  interest  in  Dr.  Gall's  theory  ; 
such  was  actually  tlie  case  at  first.  It  seems, 
liowever,  that  the  Emperor  became  preju- 
diced against  it,  and  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
latter  circumstance,  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  elected  by  the  .Academic  des 
Sciences  iMedicales,  was  so  very  unfavour- 
able to  Gall.  The  long  discussions  between 
the  two  parties  are  sufficiently  known  ;  al- 
though the  Committee  decided  stronglv 
against  Gall's  theory  on  the  seat  of  the 
mental  faculties,  it  allowed  his  extraordi- 
nary merits  with  regard  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  last,  and,  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  the  most  important  work  of 
Dr.  Gall,  is  "  Les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau," 
in  six  volumes. 

Dr.  Gall  died  on  the  2<id  of  August.  The 
funeral  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  number 
of  eminent  literary  characters  ;  Mil.  Brous- 
sais,  Fossati,  Fontanelli,  Eandru,  Bouillon, 
and  Vimond,  held  funeral  orations,  and  M. 
Paillet  de  Plombieres  spoke  some  verses 
near  the  tomb. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  in  Paris 
for  a  monument,  to  which  no  doubt  Dr. 
Gall's  numerous  admirers  iu  this  country 
will  contribute. 


rities,  which  will  make  it  permanently  de- 
ficient in  point  of  form.  My  correspondent 
has  described  it  iu  the  following  terms  :— 

To  Mr.  Sheldrake. 


Sir, — I  have  recommended  Mr. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  the  case  of  which  I  now  send 
you  the  history,  two  peculiarities  arees 
bined,  one  of  which  I  believe  to  be  (juite 
incurable,  the  other,  I  am  aware,  may  cer- 
tainly be  cured,  so  far  as  to  render  the 
patient's  leg  serviceable  to  him  for  all  the 
purposes  of  life,  though  with  some  peculia- 


to  consult  you  on  his  son's  case  of  lame- 
ness of  the  foot.  It  happened  when  he 
was  one  year  old.  Many  surgeons,  and 
others,  have  been  consulted  ;  he  has  been 
under  my  care  a  few  months.  The  follow- 
ing is  nearly  the  history  of  the  case  :— 
When  a  child,  he  had,  I  suppose,  an  attack 
of  paralysis  on  the  left  side,  and  in  six 
months  afterwards  began  to  move  about, 
the  inner  ancle  coming  nearly  to  the  ground, 
the  foot  turned  out,  and  a  good  deal  of 
weight  upon  the  heel.  The  ancle  was 
plastered  and  bound,  and  a  stiff  leather 
boot  recommended  to  keep  the  ancle  in  its 
place,  and  prevent  the  foot  turning  out- 
ward;  thigh,  leg,  foot,  and  ancle  occasio.^- 
ally  rubbed  with  stimulating  liniments,  and 
cold  affusion  of  water  every  morning. 

"  He  is  now  six  years  old,  and  the  pre- 
sent symptoms  are — leg  and  foot  much 
smaller  than  the  sound  side  ;  the  heel  ap- 
pears longer,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  deeper 
than  natural,  with  the  dorsum  raised  ;  the 
ligaments  of  the  inner  ancle  elongated  and 
relaxed,  so  that  he  can  erect  the  foot,  and 
has  been  constantly  iu  the  habit  of  doing  it 
when  at  play,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
placing  the  ancle  and  foot  sideways,  resting 
it  so  on  the  floor.  He  walks  upon  the  heel 
without  using  the  foot,  and  using  only  those 
muscles  required  for  that  action,  having  no 
use  of  the  flexors  of  the  sole,  and  the  ex- 
tensors iioldiug  the  dorsum  up  when  walk- 
ing. 

"  Since  I  attended  the  case,  I  cut  the 
fore  part  of  the  boot  off',  and  exercised  the 
toes,  so  that  he  can  now  put  them  flat  ou 
the  ground  while  exercising,  which  he  could 
not  before  ;  and  I  have  lately  thought  of 
employing  a  tin  case,  open  behind  and  be- 
fore, (except  two  stays  across  the  instep) 
to  prevent  him  placing  his  foot  sideways. 
I  intend  to  raise  the  heel  a  little  to  bring 
the  sole  to  the  ground,  and  get  its  muscles 
into  action,  as  his  lameness  appears  to  be 
from  his  walking  altogether  upon  the  heel. 

"If  you  can  advise  a  plan  to  restore  the 

proper  use  of  his  foot.  Sir. will 

feel  himself  extremely  thankful,  and  I  will 
endeavour,  particularly,  to  attend  to  it,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

"  J\ii-. fixed  his  mind  suddenly 

on  his  journey  to  London,  or  I  would  have 
had  a  more  perfect  cast  taken,  having  been 
obliged  to  gel  the  one  I  have  sent  done  ia 
haste. 

"  I  am,  yours,  &c," 
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The  cast  which  I  received  with  tliis  his- 
tory of  the  case  was  not  well  executed,  but 
it  was  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  some 
peculiarities  whicli  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  written  account. 

The  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  which  forms 
the  outer  ancle,  is  thrown  from  its  natural 
situation  so  far  backwards,  that  when  I  look 
in  a  direct  line  on  the  inner  ancle,  I  see  a 
portion  of  the  fibula  project  backwards,  be- 
hind the  tendo-achillis.  I  annex  four 
sketches  that  were  made  from  this  cast, 
which  will  show  these  particulars  more 
effectually. 

Figure  1.  A  profile  of  the  foot,  looking 
at  the  inside,  indicates  the  head  of  the  as- 
tragalus projecting  under  and  behind  that 
process  of  the  tibia  which  forms  the  inner 
ancle. 

Figure  -2.  View  of  the  hack  of  the  leg  ; 
shows  the  positions  of  both  the  ancles,  and 
the  heel  bending  outwards,  the  inner  ancle 
sinking  towards  the  ground. 

Figure  3.  Profile  of  the  foot,  looking  at 
the  outside  ;  shows  the  fibula,  which  forms 
the  outward  ancle,  passed  backwards,  leav- 
ing a  hollow  in  what  was  its  natural  situ- 
ation ;  the  natural  form  of  the  joint  injured, 
and  its  power  diminished  ;  the  apparent 
length  of  the  heel,  consei[uent  to  the  unnatu- 
ral projection  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  case,  as  they  are  related  in  the 
history  that  has  already  been  given. 

Figure  4.  A  transverse  section  of  the 
leg,  taken  through  the  ancle  joint,  to  show 
the  positions  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  when 
viewed  in  that  direction.  A,  the  outer 
ancle;  B,  the  inner  ancle  ;  C,  the  back  of 
the  leg  ;  D,  the  front  of  the  leg. 

As  my  correspondent  has  just  begun  to 
treat  this  case  upon  the  plan  that  I  have 
recommended,  nothing  can,  at  this  time,  be 
said  of  the  success  of  that  treatment ;  for 
that  reason  I  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  principles  upon  which  tliat 
treatment  is  founded,  add  the  history  of  a 
case  that  resembled  it  in  every  respect, 
except  that  it  was  much  worse,  and  was 
completely  cured  by  the  treatment  that  has 
been  adopted  in  this. 

A  young  lady,  aged  eight  years,  was 
brouglit  to  me.  I  received  this  account  of 
her  case  :  she  had  a  curve,  directly  forwards, 
of  the  bones  of  her  leg ;  she  had  received 
some  injury  in  the  ancle  joint  of  her  left 
leg,  which  deprived  her  of  all  power  of 
moving  her  foot,  in  any  manner,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will.  When  she  lifted  her  leg 
from  the  ground,  her  foot  remained  sus- 
pended from  it  by  the  mere  action  of 
gravity;  when  she  placed  her  foot  on 
the  ground,  it  turned  outwards,  and  the 
outer  ancle  came  very  near  to  the  ground  ; 
the  process  of  the  "fibula,  which  formed 
tiie  outer  ancle,    could   not  be   felt,   and 


the  foot,  altogether,  appeared  as  if  the 
fibula  had  been  fractured  at  that  part,  and 
the  joint  luxated  hy  turning  the  foot  out- 
wards. 

Tlie  parents  of  this  child  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  I^ondon  ;  they  said  that  her  feet 
were  both  perfect  at  the  time  of  her  birtii, 
and  till  about  two  years  before  I  saw  lier  ; 
they  had  put  her  to  school  at  a  village  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  and,  upon  her  return- 
ing home  for  the  holidays,  they  perceived 
she  was  a  little  lame,  and  that  lameness 
continued  to  increase  till  the  time  that  I 
saw  her.  The  child  steadily  denied  that 
she  had  received  any  strain,  or  other  acci- 
dent, that  could  lead  to  discover  the  cause 
of  her  lameness. 

The  apparent  want  of  the  end  of  the 
fibula  to  complete  tlie  ancle  joint,  rendered 
it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  use  of 
that  joint  could  be  restored,  but  as  she  was 
rapidly  getting  worse,  it  was,  at  all  events, 
desirable  to  cure  it  if  possible  ;  if  it  could 
not  be  cured,  it  was  still  a  desirable  and 
important  object  to  secure  her  from  further 
injury,  and  enable  her  to  make  the  best  use 
of  her  leg  that  existing  circumstances  might 
admit  of. 

To  effect  this  the  foot  was  gradually 
placed  upright,  and  supported  so  as  to 
hinder  it  from  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
the  body  ;  it  was  then  moved  forwards,  to 
bring  the  astrat;alus  under  the  scaphoid 
cavity  of  the  tibia,  to  bring  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  to  bear  perpendicularly 
upon  the  foot,  and,  in  this  state,  it  was 
firmly  supported  by  proper  instruments,  so 
as  to  enable  her  to  walk  without  straining 
the  ancle  joint.  In  this  way  she  was  sup- 
ported for  twenty  months  ;  at  the  end  cf 
tliat  time  the  foot  had  regained  its  natural 
form  and  position  ;  she  had  acquired  the 
power  of  moving  her  foot  in  any  direction, 
but  had  not  strength  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  her  body  when  taking  common 
exercise.  That  she  might  regain  this 
strength,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  use 
instruments  that  were  adapted  to  her  case  ; 
she  did  so  for  five  years  longer,  at  the  end 
of  whicli  time  she  had  acquired  strength 
enough  to  support  herself  under  any  exer- 
cise tliat  she  had  occasion  to  take  ;  she 
then,  finally,  laid  her  instruments  aside. 
I  had  many  opjiortunities  of  seeing  her  after 
she  arrived  at  maturity,  and  know  that  she 
never  had  any  return  of  this  very  distress- 
ing defect. 

I  have  annexed  three  views  of  this  pa- 
tient's leg;  they  were  drawn  from  a  cast 
that  was  taken  when  she  first  was  placed 
under  my  care. 

Figure  j,  in  the  annexed  page,  is  a  front 
view  of  the  leg  ;  it  shows  the  foot  turning 
outwards,  and  the  inner  ancle  bending  to- 
wards the  ground. 
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Figure  G.  A  side  view  of  the  leg,  look- 
ing at  the  inside  ;  it  shows  the  curve  in 
the  bones  of  tlie  leg,  which  project  forward, 
and  the  foot,  besides  being  turned  outwards, 
was  thrown  backwards,  so  as  to  make  the 
heel  seem  to  be  unnaturally  long. 

Kigure  7.  A  back  view  of  the  leg  ; 
sliows  the  bending  of  the  ancle  joint,  and 
the  apparent  absence  of  that  portion  of  the 
fibula  which  should  support  the  astragalus, 
and  give  strength  to  the  uncle  joint. 

As  the  circumstances  of  resemblance  and 
of  dissimilarity  between  these  two  cases  are 
sufficiently  evident,  I  thuU  return  to  con- 
sider the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  first 
case. 

Although  it  was  not  noticed  before,  a 
foundation  might  have  been  laid  for  the 
peculiarity  in  this  child's  foot  at  an  earlier 
period  of  liis  life.  The  old  writers  on  dis- 
tortions of  the  feet,  divide  them  into  two 
classes  ;  the  first  thej'  call  varus,  because 
tlie  feet,  in  those  cases,  turn  the  toes  in- 
ward, with  respect  to  the  legs  ;  the  other 
they  call  valgus,  because  the  feet  turn  out- 
wards. This  is  a  very  unscientific,  and  very 
little  intelligible,  classification  of  these  de- 
fects, because  tlie  feet  may  he  turned  either 
way,  in  different  patients,  though  from 
different  causes,  so  that  the  mere  position 
of  a  child's  loot  is  no  indication  of  the  cause 
of  tlie  defect,  or  of  the  means  that  should 
be  employed  with  any  rational  prospect  of 
eflecting  a  cure. 

Of  those  distortions  of  the  feet  which 
take  place  before  the  birtli,  and  are  called 
varus,  I  liave  ascertained  that  the  diri^ct 
cause  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  boaes  of  the 
leg  ;  in  those  which  are  called  valgus,  the 
direct  cause  is  a  peculiar  position  of  the 
fietus  in  utero.  By  some  cause,  which  has 
not  yet  been  understood  or  explained,  the 
feet  of  these  children,  instead  of  being 
turned  towards  each  other,  so  as  to  fall  into 
the  natural  position  the  child  should  lay  in 
before  the  birth,  are  turried outwards,  so  that, 
to  be  brought  within  the  form  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  the  top  of  the  foot  is  pressed  against 
tlie  bones  of  the  leg  ;  in  consequence,  the 
astragalus  is  pressed  out  of  its  natural  situ- 
ation, and  placed  behind  and  under  it  in 
different  degrees,  which  vary  in  diflerent 
cases.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the 
feet  of  a  child  had  been  so  comjdctely  turned 
back  and  compressed  against  the  legs,  that 
the  bones  of  tlie  tarsus  and  metatarsus  had 
become  almost  as  flat  as  a  hand.  I  very 
much  doubt  if  this  could  ever  have  been 
cured  ;  but  the  child  lived  but  a  few  weeks, 
so  that  that  point  was  never  decided. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind,  when 
distortion  in  different  degrees  had  taken 
place  ;  they  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
any  other  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation.    When  this  distortion  is  in  a  very 


small  degree,  it  sometimes  is  not  noticed 
till  the  time  comes  when  a  child  should 
begin  to  walk,  when  an  unusual  backwa'-d- 
ness  in  using  its  legs  causes  an  examination 
to  take  place,  and  the  defect  has  been  dis- 
covered. Something  of  that  kind  may  have 
taken  place  here,  and  may  make  this  case 
more  tedious  to  me  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  fibula  con- 
stitutes tlie  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
case;  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause, from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  tibia,  and  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  there  is  little  probability  of  returning 
it  to  its  natural  situation  ;  I  know  of  no 
means  by  which  it  can  be  done,  and  many 
cases  of  this  kind  have  been  under  my  care 
in  which  I  have  made  the  attempt,  but 
without  success.  As  it  may  be  expected 
that,  in  tliis  case,  it  will  always  remain,  it 
will  give  a  peculiar  appcaranc;?  to  the  ancle, 
in  consequence  of  the  fibula  not  being  in  its 
natural  situation  ;  the  ancle  joint  must  .e- 
main  weak,  even  under  jiroper  treatment, 
much  longer  than  they  would  liave  done  if 
the  fibula  had  been  restored  to  its  place, 
but  still  the  use  of  the  joint  will  be  restored 
at  last,  as  it  happened  in  the  second  case. 

The  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  case 
will  be  conducted  on  the  same  jirinciples  as 
Wf  re  described  in  my  last ;  viz.  compression 
to  keep  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  leg  in 
their  natural  situation,  with  respect  to  each 
other  ;  further  compression  to  promote  ab- 
sorption of  the  redundant  portions  of  liga- 
ment that  have  been  occasioned  by  improper 
position  of  the  bones;  and  sucli  restraint  as 
will  prevent  anv  of  the  muscles  from  going 
beyond  the  extent  of  their  natural  action. 
1  f  this  is  carefully  done  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  the  patient  will  have  the  use  of  his 
leg,  although  there  will  still  remain  some 
peculiarity  in  its  appearance.  The  father  of 
this  jiatient  said,  that  the  lame  leg  was,  at 
the  present  time,  one- third  less  in  circum- 
ference than  his  other  leg  ;  this  being  the 
case,  if  he  was  well  at  this  time,  his  legs 
would  henceforward  grow  eqiuillii,  whence  it 
would  follow  that  the  leg  which  was  lame, 
would,  when  the  patient  arrived  at  maturity, 
be  as  much  less  than  the  other  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  size  of  the  two  legs,  as 
they  exist  at  this  time. 

I  am  yours.  Sec, 

T.  Sheldrake, 

No.  32,  Upper  Norton  Street, 
Portland  Place. 
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ABUSES    AT    ST.    BARTHOLOMEW    S. 

Ti)  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  make  a  few 
rcinarks  in  answer  to  those  made  by  JMr. 
JJoyd  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  on 
Saturday  last,  resjiectiug  iny  letter  in  The 
Lancet  of  that  day.  INlr.  Lloyd  wished, 
most  particularly,  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  thatl  had  misstated  facts 
in  that  part  of  the  letter  which  alluded  to 
himself,  signifying  that  there  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  of  those  patients 
admitted  during  JMr.  Lawrence's  absence, 
(which  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  course,  as  second 
assistant-surgeon,  has  had  the  care  of,) 
who  had  the  names  of  their  diseases 
written  on  their  boards.  For  the  purjjose 
of  showing  that  I  was  wrong,  Blr.  Lloyd 
appealed  to  two  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  dress- 
ers then  present,  and  they  certainly  af- 
firmed that  there  were  few,  if  any,  of  their 
patient's  boards  without  the  names  of  the 
diseases  inscribed  on  them  ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Lloyd  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that 
as  the  patients  of  two  dressers,  out  of  six, 
had  their  diseases  named  on  their  boards, 
at  least  one-third  of  the  patients  must  have 
their  diseases  so  recorded  ;  but  I  would 
beg  leave  to  remind  Mr.  I^loyd  that  these 
two  dressers  were  out  of  town  when  my  let- 
ter was  written,  as  he  may  see  by  the  date, 
and  that  they  themselves  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, unwilling  to  see  the  customs  of  their 
respected  master,  Mr.  Lawrence,  slighted, 
have  since  amended  the  condition  of  their 
boards,  finding  that  those  who  officiated 
for  them  in  their  absence  had  received  no 
directions  or  instructions  from  IMr.  Lloyd 
for  that  purpose  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  boards  of 
the  other  three  or  four  dressers  were,  and 
are  even  now,  many  of  them,  withoutnames, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  found  on  going  round  ;  and 
even  some  of  those  that  have  a  sort  of  name 
attached  would  be  much  better  graced  by 
a  blank  space,  than  by  tlieir  present  type 
of  ignorance.  However,  I  need  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  point  than  while  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  what  I  said  was  cor- 
rect, because  IMr.  Lloyd  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  did  not  know  before,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  name  the 
diseases,  and  direct  the  dressers  to  iuscribe 
these  names  on  the  boards,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  had  never  done  so :  he  assured  the 
pupils,  though,  that  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  do  so  for  the  future.  JMr.  Skey, 
who  was  standing  by,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  ])lates  round 
witli  him  for  the  purpose  of  naming  dis- 
eases ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  it  so, 
during  Mr.  Earle'js  absence. 


IMr.  Lloyd,  it  appears,  was  also  perfectly 
unaware  of  any  book  being  kept  by  IMr. 
Lawrence's  dressers,  in  whicli  the  names  of 
the  patients,  their  diseases,  time  of  admis- 
sion, result  of  their  cases,  &c.  were  entered, 
and  was  positively  astonished  at  a  species 
of  regularity  which  he  had  no  idea  of,  more 
especially  (^aud  this  was  most  particularly 
impressed  on  our  minds)  as  he  himself  had 
been  dresser  at  that  Hospital  for  a  very 
considerable  period,  and  house-surgeon  for 
two  successive  years. 

IMr.  Lloyd,  by  the  by,  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  tliat  it  rather  belonged  to  the  pupil 
to  request  information  of  the  surgeon  on  the 
different  points  of  practice,  than  for  the 
surgeon  to  voluntarily  give  that  information 
to  tl;e  pupil  ;  but  when  I  )>aid  my  money 
to  the  surgeons  of  Bartholomew's,  I  did 
not  understand  that  I  paid  it  merely  for  the 
privilege  of  asking  them  questions,  but  ra- 
ther for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
clinical  instructions  and  observations  ;  be- 
lieving Uiat  more  would  spontaneously  is- 
sue from  their  experienced  heads  than  my 
inexperienced  noddle  would  ever  dream  of 
intjuiring  about.  There  are  many  points 
in  disease  which  are  not  perceived  by  the 
pupil,  unless  ]iointed  out  to  him  ;  and  it  is 
rather  improbable  that  things  unknown 
should  be  looked  into  and  inquired  after. 

Another  observation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  I 
cannot  pass  over  without  remark.  He  pub- 
licly complained  of  his  duties  at  the  Hospi- 
tal interfering  very  much  with  his  private 
practice,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  pay  that  attention  to  those  duties 
whicli  he  felt  he  ought  to  do.  Marry, 
come-up  !  is  this  an  assertion  that  ought  to 
drop  from  the  mouth  of  an  assislant-surgeon 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital"!  Are  the 
pupils  of  that  Hospital  to  be  thus  publicly 
insulted  by  their  assistant- surgeon  1  Does 
Mr.  Lloyd  mean  to  say  that  he  would  come 
to  that  Hospital  at  all,  or  hold  the  situation 
which  he  does  there,  were  it  not  his  interest 
toxlo  so  ■?  I  must  say,  IMr.  Editor,  that  I 
think  Mr.  Lloyd  offered  a  most  gross  insult 
to  the  pupils  around  him  when  he  made 
use  of  such  an  expression  ;  and  I  would  in- 
form liim,  that  if  people  think  it  their  inte- 
rest to  be  surgeons,  or  assistant-surgeons, 
to  liospitals,  they  are  bound  to  do  their 
duty  in  that  situation,  in  every  respect,  as 
much  as  in  their  private  practice. 

I  should  not  have  made  these  observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Lloyd,  had  he  not  drawn  them 
from  me  by  publicly  contradicting  the  state- 
ments in  my  former  letter. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A  PuriL  or  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Aug,  18th,  1828. 
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London,  Saturday ^  September  6,  1828. 


The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Anatomy  is  an  interesting,  and,  upon  the 
wliole,  a  satisfactor_y  document.   Mr.  War- 
burton  is  especially  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  and  of  the  public  for  the 
zeal    and  ability  which    he    exhibited    as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  ;  and  although 
a  wider  scope  might,   perhaps,    have  been 
beneficially  given  to  some  branches  of  the 
inquiry,  we  are  not  on  that  account  the  less 
disposed  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  what 
has    been   effected  by  the  labours  of    the 
Committee.    The  revision  of  the  laws  re- 
garding  anatomical  dissection  is,  in   fact, 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  ques- 
tion  of  medical   reform ;    but   it  was    the 
opinion    of   many  members   of    the   Com- 
mittee, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  sepa 
rate  as    mucli   as    possible    the   immediate 
subject    of    their    investigation    from    the 
collateral  grievances  and  abuses  of  which 
the  profession   has   so   long,   and  with   so 
much  reason,    complained.     It  is  satisfac- 
tory, however,  to  observe  the  liberal  spirit 
in  which  the  inquiry  was  throughout  con- 
ducted ;    and  if  the  Committee  sometimes 
met  with  a  reluctant  witness,  from  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  extract  the  required  informa- 
tion, the  forbearance  which  they  exercised 
under  such  circumstances,  was  evidently  to 
be  ascribed  rather  to  the  principle  of  limita- 
tion which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves 
in  this  investigation,    than  to  any  want  of 
disposition  to  probe  an  abuse  to  the  bottom. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  com- 
ment more  particularly  on  the  species  of 
evidence    to   which   we   allude,    and    shall 
content   ourselves,    for   the   present,    with 
observing,  that  a  reluctant  witness  is  much 
more  effectually   dealt   with  in  a  court  of 
justice,  than  in  a  committee-room  of  the 
No.2G^^. 


House  of  Commons.  A  sAy  witness,  like  an. 
eel,  slips  through  a  smooth  hand,  and  re- 
quires a  coarse  uncompromising  piocess  to 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  nudity. 

The  Report  consists  partly  of  an  analy- 
sis of  the  facts  and  opinions  collected  from 
the  testimony  of  the  several  witnesses,  and 
partly  of  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Committee,  founded  upon  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  adduced.  The 
plan,  which  most  of  the  witnesses  have 
concurred  in  approving,  as  calculated  to 
afford  au  adequate  remedy  for  the  existing 
evils,  is  that  which  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
commended in  this  and  other  journals, 
namely,  the  appropriation  of  unclaimed 
bodies  to  the  purposes  of  anatomical  tuition. 
The  following  passage  in  the  R,eport,  com- 
prises the  substance  of  the  evidence  deli- 
vered before  the  Committee  on  this  point. 


"  It  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  wit- 
nesses, that  the  adoption  in  this  country  of 
a   plan,    similar  in   most   respects   to  that 
which  prevails    in   France,  would  afford  a 
simple  and  adequate  remedy  for   the  exist- 
ing evils.     They  recommend  that  the  bodies 
of  those  who,  during  life,  have  been  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge,  and  who  die  in 
workhouses,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  should,  if  not  claimed   by  nexc 
of  kin  within  a  certain  time  after  death,  be 
given  up,   under  proper  regulations,  to  the 
anatomist  ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  would 
extend  the  same  rule  to  the  unclaimed  bo- 
dies of  those  %vho  die  in  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, and  other  jdaces  of  confinement.    la 
the  hospitals  which   supply  subjects  to  the 
anatomical  schools  of  France  and  Italy,  re- 
ligious rites   are   paid  to   the  dead,   before 
ijiving  up  the  bodies  for  dissection.     In  the 
plan  proposed  for  this  country,  most  of  the 
witnesses  recommend,  that  the  performance 
of  reliijious  rites  should  be  deferred  until 
after  dissection,  and  they  are  anxious  thar 
the  anatomist   should   be   required,    under 
adequate  securities,  or  a  systejn  of  effective 
superintendence,   to  cause  to  be  adminis- 
tered, at   his   own  expense,  to  the  bodiea 
which    he    dissects,    religious   solemnities. 
and  the  usual  rites  of  burial. 

"  The  plan  proposed  has  this  essential 
circumstance  to  recommend  it — that,  pro- 
vided it  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would, 
j'ield  a  supply  of  subjects  that,  in  London 
at  least,  would  be  adequate  to  tlie  wants  of 
the  anatomist.  It  appears  from  the  returns 
obtained  by  the  Committee  from  \-^7  of  the 
3A 
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parishes  situate  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  Soutliwark,  or  tlieir  immediate  vicinity, 
that  out  of  3,744  persons  wlio  died  in  tlie 
■woriiliouses  of  these  parishes  in  the  year 
13'27,  3,103  were  buried  at  the  parisli  ex- 
pense ;  and  that  of  these,  about  1,108  were 
not  attended  to  their  graves  by  any  rela- 
tions. There  are  many  parislies  in  and 
around  London  from  whicli,  at  the  time  of 
making  tliis  Report,  returns  had  not  been 
delivered  in  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from 
those  returns  which  have  been  procured, 
thai  the  supply  to  be  obtained  from  this 
source  alone,  would  be  many  times  greater 
than  that  now  obtained  by  disinterment ; 
that  when  added  to  the  supply  to  be  derived 
from  those  other  sources  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  more  than  com- 
mensurate to  the  wants  of  the  student,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  plan,  if  adopted,  as 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  would 
eventually  be  the  means  of  suppressing  the 
practice  of  exhumation. 

"  If  it  be  an  object  deeply  interesting  to 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  that  the  re- 
mains of  friends  and  relations  should  rest 
undisturbed,  that  object  can  only  be  effected 
by  giving  up  for  dissection  a  certain  portion 
of  the  whole,  in  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
mainder from  disturbance.  Exhumation  is 
condemned  as  seizing  its  objects  indiscrimi- 
nately, as,  in  consequence,  exciting  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  as  outraging  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, when  discovered,  the  feelings  of  rela- 
tions. If  selection  then  be  necessary,  what 
bodies  ought  to  be  selected  but  the  bodies  of 
those,  who  have  either  no  known  relations 
whose  feelings  would  be  outraged,  or  such 
only  as,  by  not  claiming  the  body,  would 
evince  indifference  on  the  subject  of  dissec- 
tion ?  It  may  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the 
principle  of  selection,  according  to  the  plan 
jiroposed,  is  not  just,  as  it  would  not  affect 
equally  all  classes  of  the  public  ;  since  the 
bodies  to  be  chosen,  would  necessarily  be 
those  of  the  poor  only.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  1st,  that  even  were  the  force  of 
this  objection  to  a  certain  degree  admitted, 
yet  that,  to  judge  fairly  of  the  plan,  its  in- 
conveniences must  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  existing  system;  which  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  adduced,  is  liable,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  same  objection  ;  since 
the  bodies  exhumated  are  principally  those 
of  the  poor;  'idly,  that  the  evils  of  this,  or 
of  any  other  plan  to  be  proposed  on  this 
Subject,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  distress 
which  it  would  occasion  to  the  feelings  of 
surviving  relations,  and  the  unfairness  to 
one  or  another  class  of  the  community,  by 
the  degreee  of  distress  inflicted  on  one  class 
rather  tlian  another  ;  but  where  there  are 
no  relations  to  suffer  distress,  there  can  be 
no  inequality  of  suffering,  aud,couscqueutly, 


no  unfairness  shown  to  one  class  more  than 
another. 

The  reasoning,  in  the  last  paragraph,  is 
perfectly  sound,  though,  as  our  readers  will 
no  doubt  observe,  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  principle  laid  down  in  a  former 
paragraph,  namely,  that  the  bodies  of  per. 
sons  dying  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  ought  to  be 
given  up  for  dissection,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, by  way  of  compensation  for 
their  having  been  maintained  during  life  at 
the  public  charge.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  all  unclaimed  bodies  were  given  up 
for  dissection,  such  a  principle  of  selection 
would  fall  almost  exclusively  on  the  poor, 
for  a  man  who  has  anything  to  leave  will 
rarely  want  a  friend,  who  will  be  ready  to 
show  a  regard  for  his  remains,  respectful  or 
tender,  in  proportion  to  the  assets  where- 
with his  feelings  can  be  remunerated.  But 
there  is  no  injustice  in  taking  the  circum- 
stance of  a  body  being  unclaimed,  to  what- 
ever class  the  deceased  may  have  belonged, 
as  the  principle  of  selection ;  whereas  the 
claim  set  up  to  the  bodies  of  the  poor  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  on  the  principle  of 
compensation  for  a  debt  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  public,  is  unjust,  as  well  as  in- 
vidious. Mr.  Abernethy  is  the  person  who 
has  broached  this  notion  of  a  claim  to  the 
bodies  of  the  poor,  on  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation, in  the  most  unqualified,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  the  most  indiscreet  and 
exceptionable  language.  The  following  is 
the  part  of  his  examination  to  which  we 
allude  : — 

"  Should  the  law,  in  your  opinion,  he 
compulsory,  or  only  permissive,  which 
sanctioned  the  giving  up,  by  public  es- 
tablishments, of  unclaimed  bodies  ;  and 
should  not  such  a  law  apply  equally  to  the 
bodies  of  all  who  died  in  such  establish- 
ments, to  whatever  class  they  might  be- 
long?— Certainly  permissive;  I  have  this 
feeling,  that  so  strong  is  the  necessit}',  that 
so  much  public  injury  must  be  done  by 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  that  so  correspondent 
with  the  principles  of  justice  is  it,  that 
those  who  liave  been  sustained  in  illness  and 
infirmity  at  the  public  cliarge,  uud  who  con- 
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soqucntly  die  in  debt  to  the  public,  should 
liave  their  bodies  ch\imed  and  converted  to 
the  public  f^ood,  that  1  rayscif  sliould  not 
Iiesitate,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Honourable  House,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  legalize  such  a  proceeding, 
and  to  give  pow'er  to  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  and  the  teachers  of 
anatomy,  to  demand  the  body  of  any  friend- 
less pauper  who  had  been  maintained  at  the 
public  ciiarge,  for,  iu  that  case,  no  feeling  is 
violated." 

Now,  passing  over  the  manifest  contra- 
diction involved  in  Mr.  AuEnNETHY's 
answer  ;  for,  though  he  states  that  the  law 
in  question  should  be  "  certainly  permissive," 
3^et  he  declares,  that  if  he  were  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  he  would  introduce  a  bill, 
of  which  the  provisions  would  be,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  compulsory:  we  deny 
altogether  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
upon  wliich  he  founds  the  supposed  claim  of 
the  public  to  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  in 
workhouses  and  hospitals,  namely,  that  such 
persons  have  been  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  and,  consequently,  die  in  debt  to 
the  public.  With  regard  to  hospitals,  many 
of  these  have  been  most  munificently  en- 
dowed, and  the  pooi  have  an  unquestion- 
able right  to  all  the  benefits  derivable  from  a 
just  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  these  in- 
stitutions, without  any  conditions  or  re- 
strictions, except  such  as  may  have  been 
imposed  by  the  will  of  the  founders.  Nor 
have  the  poor  of  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  a  less  undoubted  right  to  that  sup- 
port, which  Mr,  Abernethy  supposes  to 
raise  a  jiost-mortetn  cltiim  to  their  bodies — a 
right  free  from  all  conditions,  except  those 
which  the  Legislature  lias  expressly  annex- 
ed to  it.  The  landed  property  of  this 
countrj'  is  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  have  the  same  right 
to  support  from  this  source,  wliich  the  par- 
son has  to  his  tithe,  or  which  Mr.  Aber- 
KETiiY  has  to  the  difference  between  the 
whole  produce  of  his  professional  labour, 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  he  surrenders 
in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  the  state.  The 
Legislature  might,  indeed,  in  the  spirit  of 


Mr.  Abernethy's  suggestion,  annex  a  con- 
dition to  the  grant,  and  enact  that  the 
bodies  of  all  persons  who  had,  during  life, 
received  aid  from  the  poor  rate,  should  be 
delivered  over  to  the  anatomist ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  ABERNEXfiY  that,  in 
such  cases,  "  no  feeling  would  be  violated." 
On  the  contrary,  we  feel  satisfied  that  alj 
the  benefit  likely  to  result  from  the  late 
parliamentaiy  inquiry  would  be  put  to 
hazard  by  the  recognition  of  such  a  principle 
as  that  upon  which  Mr.  ABEnNExiiY  founds 
the  supposed  claim  of  the  public  to  the 
bodies  of  paupers,  dud  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  anxious  to  point  out  its  fallacy. 
The  appropriation  of  all  unclaimed  bodies 
to  the  purposes  of  anatomical  tuition,  would 
be  unobjectionable  in  principle  ;  for  though 
it  is  obvious  that  none  but  the  bodies  of  the 
poor  are  likely  to  be  unclaimed,  this  cir- 
cumstance is  one  of  the  evils,  if  it  be  an 
evil,  inseparable  from  poverty,  and  aflFords 
no  just  ground  of  objection  or  complaint. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report 
refers  to  the  legislative  measures  which 
have  been  suggested  as  necessary  to  carry 
the  plan  so  frequently  recommended  into 
effect,  and  contains  also  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  this  inquiry — a  distinct  recommendation 
to  the  Legislature,  on  the  part  of  this  Com- 
mittee, to  repeal  that  clause  of  the  act  of 
Geo.  II.,  which  makes  dissection  a  part  of 
the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder. 

"  The  legislative  measure  which  most 
of  the  witnesses  are  desirous  of,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect,  is  the  repeal  of  any  existing  law, 
which  would  subject  to  penalties  those 
who  might  be  concerned  in  carrying  the 
proposed  plan  into  execution  :  they  wish 
for  an  enactment,  permissive  and  not  man- 
datory, declaring  that  it  shall  not  be  deemed 
illegal  for  the  governors  of  workhouses,  &c., 
and  for  anatomists,  the  former  to  dis- 
pose of,  the  latter  to  receive  and  dissect, 
the  bodies  of  those  dying  in  such  work- 
houses, &.C.,  such  bodies  not  having  been 
claimed,  within  a  lime  to  be  specified,  by 
any  immediate  relations,  and  due  provision 
being  made  for  the  invariable  performance, 
of  funeral  rites.  Some  few  of  the  witnesses, 
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indeed,  who  state  that  they  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  plan,  contemplate  any  legis- 
lative interference  whatever  in  this  matter 
with  apprehension  ;  hut  the}-^  do  not  appear 
to  liave  heen  aware  how  nearly  the  cases 
decided  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  already 
adverted  to,  would  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  executing  the  plan  in  question.  In 
those  cases,  the  bodies  for  the  non-burying 
of  which  tlie  defendants  were  severally  con- 
victed, were  those  of  a  pauper  who  died  in 
a  workhouse,  and  of  a  person  who  had 
suffered  death  as  a  felon.  If  these  cases  apph-, 
as  it  appears  they  do,  to  persons  engaged 
in  giving  up  or  in  receiving,  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  burial,  the  bodies  of  tlie  in- 
mates of  workhouses  or  of  prisons,  such  im- 
pediments to  the  success  of  the  plan  cannot 
be  removed,  as  these  witnesses  think  they 
might  be,  simply  by  the  favourable  inter- 
ference of  the  executive  government,  how- 
ever disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  the 
profession  ;  but  an  act  of  the  legislature  can 
alone  provide  a  remedy. 

"  Amongst  the  measures  that  have  been 
suggested  for  lessening  the  dislike  of  the 
public  to  dissection,  is  tliat  of  repealing  the 
clause  of  the  act  of  Geo.  II.,  which  directs 
that  the  bodies  of  murderers  shall  be  given 
Up  to  be  anatomized.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  already  laid  before  the  House,  that, 
as  regards  the  direct  operation  of  this 
clause,  on  the  supply  of  subjects,  the  num- 
ber which  it  yields  to  the  anatomist  is  so 
small  in  comparison  of  his  total  wants,  that 
the  inconvenience  which  he  would  sustain 
from  its  repeal  would  be  wholly  unim- 
portant. As  to  its  remote  operation,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Committee,  and  of  those  whose 
written  communications  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
clause  in  question,  by  attaching  to  dissec- 
tion the  mark  of  ignominy,  increases  the 
dislike  of  the  public  to  anatomy,  and  tbev, 
therefore,  are  desirous  that  the  clause  should 
be  repealed. 

"  The  Committee  would  be  very  unwilling 
to  interfere  with  any  penal  enactment  which 
miglit  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes; 
but  as  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
the  dread  of  dissection  can  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  obstacles  to  the  perpetration  of 
such  crimes,  and  as  it  is  manifest  that  the 
clause  in  question  must  create  a  strong 
and  mischievous  prejudice  against  the  prac- 
tice of  anatomy,  the  Committee  think  them- 
selves justified  in  concluding,  that  more 
evil  than  good  results  from  its  conti- 
nuance." 

As  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee who  agreed  to  this  Report,  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  above  recommendation, 
that  no  opposition  will  be  made  to  the  re- 
peal of  this  most  obnoxious  clause  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  this  point  will,  at  any'rate,  be 
conceded,  and  this  will  be  a  step  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  medical  profession.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  man  who  causes  a  blade 
of  grass  to  grow  where  none  grew  before, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  to  his 
country ;  for  our  own  parts  we  are  more 
disposed,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking,  to  feel  grateful  to 
the  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  succeed  in 
eradicating  a  prejudice.  To  this  praise  we 
trust  that  the  Committee  on  Anatomy  will, 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  be  en- 
titled ;  for  it  is  hardly  probable,  that  a  mea- 
sure recommended  by  a  Select  Committee, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  be  rejected  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  If  Earl  Grey  should  not  have 
become  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  the 
arguments  by  which  he  formerly  defended 
this  clause,  and  should  again  successfully 
oppose  its  repeal,  we  are  not  awpre  of  any 
good  which  the  public  has  ever  derived 
from  that  Nobleman's  political  services, 
which  would  be  at  all  comparable  to  the 
mischief  that  might  ensue  from  his  persever- 
ing opposition  to  a  measure  calculated  to 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  country. 
The  Committee,  as  we  have  seen,  think  it 
"  manifest  that  the  clause  in  question  must 
create  a  strong  and  mischievous  prejudice 
against  the  practice  of  Anatomy."  That 
Lord  Grey  should  not  have  seen  the  mani- 
fest tendency  of  this  clause  is  the  less  sur- 
prising, as  it  was  clear  from  the  speech 
which  the  Noble  Earl  delivered,  when  he 
opposed  its  repeal,  that  he  had  not  felt 
the  necessity  of  giving  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  But  we  certainly  did 
feel  a  little  surprise,  when  we  found  Mr. 
Abernetiiy,  whose  whole   life  has  been 
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spent  in  professional  pursuits,  and  wlio 
ought  to  have  reflected  on  the  manifest 
tendency  of  such  a  clause  witli,  at  least,  as 
quick  a  perception  of  professional  interests 
as  the  members  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, declaring  his  belief  tliat  th'«  making 
dissection  a  punishment  for  crime,  so  far 
from  creating  a  strong  and  mischievous  pre- 
judice against  the  practice  of  Anatomy,  had 
no  kind  of  operation  on  the  public  mind, 
It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  answer  of 
Mr.  Aberxethy,  how  little  tlie  profession 
and  the  public  were  indebted  to  him  for  the 
support  of  a  suggestion  which  almost  the 
whole  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  concurred  in  approving ;  and  how 
little  the  Committee  were  influenced  by  his 
opinion  in  founding  their  enlightened  re- 
commendation to  the  legislature  on  the 
manifestly  mischievous  tendency  of  tlie 
clause  in  question. 

"  While  the  law  still  attaches  the  stigma 
of  a  crime  to  dissection,  do  you  think  the 
public  feeling  is  ripe  for  such  a  change  as 
that  contemplated,  namely,  that  the  un- 
claimed poor  sliould  be  dissected,  their  only 
fault  being  their  poverty  or  misfortune  '! — I 
do  not  think  that  the  penalty  of  dissection, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  crime,  lias  any 
kind  of  operation  on  the  public  mind." 

This  is  not  the  only  point  in  wliich  Mr. 
Abernethy  is  singularly  distinguished  from 
the  most  eminent  of  his  professional  bre- 
thren. The  following  answer  may  be  cited 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  discrepancy 
of  opinion. 

"  You  are  understood  to  say,  that  very 
few  pupils  who  quit  the  London  schools, 
liave  learned  the  actual  operations  by  per- 
forming them  on  a  dead  subject,  before 
,  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  them  upon 
the  living? — I  believe  very  few  indeed;  but 
we  consider,  that  a  person  who  is  thorouglily 
conversant  with  anatomy,  and  has  seen  ope- 
rations performed,  will  be  very  capable  of 
performing  them  with  dexterity  and  secu- 
rity to  the  patient,  though  it  is  his  first 
operation." 

Let  us  see  how  Sir  Astley  Cooper  an- 
swers a  similar  question  : — 

"  Can  the  young  practitioner  be  expect- 
ed to  possess  the  necessary  courage  in  per- 


forming a  difficult  operation  on  the  living', 
if  he  has  not  already  been  taught  to  per- 
form a  similar  operation  upon  a  dead  body  ■? 
— He  must  be  a  bhckhead  if  he  made  the 
attempt ;  and  the  practice  of  the  most  sensi- 
ble and  the  most  expert  surgeons  in  Loudon 
has  been  to  visit  the  receptacles  for  tlie 
dead,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
operation  which  they  were  about  to  execute 
upon  the  living,  if  the  operations  were  ia 
the  least  novel. 

*'  Can  a  student  know  when  to  cut  with 
freedom,  when  witii  caution,  and  when  not 
at  all,  if  he  has  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  every  part  of  the  human 
body? — I  would  not  remain  in  a  room  with 
a  man  who  attempted  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion in  surgery,  who  was  unacquainted  with 
anatomy,  unless  lie  would  be  directed  by 
others  ;  he  must  mangle  the  living,  if  he  has 
not  operated  on  the  dead." 

Mr.  Lawrence's  opinion  is  not  less  strik- 
ingly at  variance  with  that  of  the  patriarch 
of  St.  Bartholomew's : — 

"  Do  you  not  consider  it  essential  to  a 
good  course  of  surgical  instruction,  that  the 
student  should  perform  upon  the  dead  body 
those  operations  which  he  will  afterwards 
be  required  to  perform  on  the  living  ? — I 
consider  it  essential ;  operations  cannot  be 
performed  on  the  living  body  without  the 
risk  of  serious  and  even  fatal  errors,  unless 
the  surgeon  shall  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  generally,  and  have  repeatedly 
operated  on  the  dead  subject." 

A  similar  question  was  put  to  Mr.  G  reen, 
and  Mr.  Green's  opinion  was  equally  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  venerable  lecturer  at 
St.  Bartholomew's. 

"  Do  you  not  consider  it  an  essential 
part  of  a  good  course  of  professional  educa- 
tion, to  be  learnt  ]ireviously  to  performing 
operations  on  the  living  body,  to  perform 
the  principal  operations  on  the  dead  body  ? 
— Certainly." 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances 
connected  with  the  late  inquiry,  and  one 
which  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  present  state 
of  the  law  regarding  anatomical  dissection, 
is  the  examination  before  the  Committee  of 
a  person  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
body-stealing.  He  does  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance like  an  approver  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, whose  punishment  is  to  be  remitted  in 
consideration  of  the  evidence  he  gives 
against  his  partners  in  iniquity,  but  he  is 
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called  in,  and  interrogated  touching  his  past 
success  and  future  prospects  in  his  profes- 
sion, as  coolly  as  if  he  were  a  regular 
dealer  in  hardware  or  calico.  A  suitable 
degree  of  delicacy,  however,  is  observed  in 
concealing  the  name  of  the  witness,  seeing 
that  he  is  designated  by  the  initial  letters 
A.  B. 

"  A.  B.  called  in ;  'and  Examined. 

Is  it  not  your  occupation  to  obtain  bodies 
for  the  anatomical  schools'? — Yes,  it  has 
been  for  some  years. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  present  rise 
in  the  price  of  bodies  1 — Because  they  are 
scarce. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  their  being 
scarce? — Because  every  ground  in  London 
is  watched  by  men  put  into  them  at  dark, 
who  stop  till  day-light  with  fire-arms. 

Then  very  great  risk  now  attends  tiie  ob- 
taining bodies! — The  risk  is  almost  beyond 
describing. 

Can  you  now  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
bodies,  by  raising  them  in  London  ? — No, 
you  cannot. 

Are  you  obliged  to  obtain  a  part  from 
elsewhere"! — Yes,  a  part. 

What  are  the  risks  to  which  you  are  sub- 
ject in  the  attempt  ? — You  are  subject  to  be 
shot  in  the  first  place  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
if  you  are  taken,  the  parish  prosecutes  you, 
and  you  may  get  six  or  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment, according  as  the  chairman 
likes. 

Have  you  men  in  your  employ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  bodies  ;  ihat  is,  would  you 
call  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  set  ? — I  have 
worked  with  one  man  for  seven  years. 

Are  the  other  persons  who  are  at  the  head 
of  parties,  employed  in  raising  bodies? — 
There  might  be  some  ;  but  there  are  many 
who  never  supply  the  schools,  and  never 
will. 

Are  not  the  persons  at  the  head  of  par- 
ties, in  the  habit  of  giving  information 
against  one  another  ? — Yes,  the}'  are. 

Is  it  to  that  you  ascribe  a  ])art  of  the  pre- 
sent difficulties  ! — Yes,  that  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  exposing  of  the  t)usinpss. 

In  general,  what  punishment  should  you 
expect  if  you  were  caught  in  the  act  of  lais- 
ing  a  body  1 — I  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment.' 

Should  yoxi  now  consider  the  business  as 
worth  following,  if  you  could  find  another? — 
Yes,  it  is  worth  following,  if  you  can  get 
subjects  ;  a  man  may  make  a  good  living  at 
it,  it  he  is  a  sober  man,  and  acts  with  judg- 
ment, and  supplies  the  schools  ;  but  that  is 
now  out  of  his  power  j  there  is  so  much 
difficulty." 


We  are  not,  of  course,  so  fastidious  as  to 
find  anything  really  objectionable  in  the 
mode  of  examination  to  which  this  witness 
was  subjected,  since  the  necessity  of  the 
case  obliged  the  Committee  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  source  of  information  ;  but 
that  very  necessitj'  proves  the  anomalous 
state  of  the  law  regarding  anatomical  dis- 
section. Exhumation  must,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  be  tolerated,  or  rather  the 
violation  of  the  law  against  exhumation 
must,  so  long  as  anatomists  are  cut  off  from 
other  sources  of  supply,  be  encouraged.  It 
is  plain  that  the  offence  of  body-snatching, 
however  disgusting,  is  regarded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  which  now  exists 
for  encouraging  it,  in  a  very  diflFerent  I'ght 
from  other  misdemeanours  punishable  with 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  we  should  not 
find  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons interrogating  this  man  respecting  his 
present  method  of  stealing  bodies,  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  they  might  have 
questioned  an  individual  of  unimpeach- 
able character,  respecting  his  lawful  oc- 
cupations. We  must  observe,  however, 
in  justice  to  this  resurrection-man,  that 
he  appears  to  be,  in  many  respects,  a 
far  more  shrewd  and  intelligent  person, 
than  some  of  the  more  distinguished  wit- 
nesses who  were  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee. We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Aiserne- 
THY  answered  the  question  respecting  the 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  of  associating 
dissection  with  the  idea  of  punishment  for 
crime  ;  and  we  will  now  compare  an  answer 
or  two  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  treasurer  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  with  the  answers  given  by 
the  resuirection-man  to  nearly  the  same 
questions. 

"  Do  you  think  the  repugnance  to  dis- 
section which  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
patients  that  have  come  to  the  hospital,  is 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  penal  law, 
wliich  subjects  the  body  of  a  murderer  to 
dissection  '. — I  do  not  consider  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  murderers  being  dissected  that  they 
abhor  it  themselves. 

If  exhumation  was  still  further  discou- 
raged, and,  under  strict  and  proper  regula- 
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tions,  tlie  rule  were  genera  in  all  hosiiitals, 
tliat  persons  dying  there  ami  unclaimed, 
sriouUl  be  dissected,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
tlie  number  of  applicants  for  admission  into 
such  hospitals  generally,  would  be  much  di- 
minished ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  would  be  the  most  injurious  thing 
that  could  be  to  the  public  hospitals." 

Such  are  the  answers  of  fllr.  Harrison ; 
it  will  be  seen  by  tlie  following  extract  from 
the  evidence  of  A.  B.,  how  much  this  gen- 
tleman is  surpassed  by  the  body-snatcher  in 
point  of  intelligence  and  sagacity. 

"  Do  you  think  the  dissecting  of  murder- 
ers tends  to  increase  the  dislike  of  the  lower 
classes  to  dissection? — In  my  opinion,  the 
ptiblic  think  there  are  none  fit  to  be  dissected 
but  very  bad  characters,  through  that  very 
thing. 

Suppose  the  bodies  of  all  persons  djnng 
in  hospitals,  complete  strangers  to  this 
place,  with  no  relatives  whatever  near,  do 
you  think  the  public  would  care  much  if 
their  bodies  were  dissected  1 — No  ;  I  should 
think  the  public  would  care  nothing  about 
it,  because  they  would  not  know  it. 

Suppose  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in 
workhouses,  and  have  no  friends  to  claim 
them,  were  given  up,  do  you  think  that  the 
public  would  be  much  against  that  prac- 
tice 1 — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  where  the  workhouse 
was  situated,  would  be  prejudiced  a  little 
while;  but  they  would  come  round  after  a 
time,  and  they  would  know  it  would  be  done 
for  the  good  of  the  public." 

There  is  a  part  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
evidence,  which  is  likely  to  have  a  stronger 
influence  than  any  arguments  which  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  law, 
towards  inducing  persons  of  a  certain  intel- 
lectual calibre,  to  support  any  measure 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  exhumation.  The 
worthy  baronet  has  not  hesitated  to  declare, 
tliat  there  is  no  person,  however  exalted  his 
rank,  whose  body,  if  ha  were  disposed  to 
dissect  it,  he  could  not  obtain. 

"  Does  the  state  of  the  law  actually  pre- 
vent the  teachers  of  anatomy  from  obtain- 
ing the  body  of  any  person  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  peculiarity  of  structure, 
they  may  be  particulary  desirous  of  pro- 
curing ? — The  law  does  not  prevent  our 
obtaining  the  body  of  an  individual  if  we 
think  proper  ;  for  there  is  no  person,  let 
his  situation  in  life  be  what  it  may,  whom, 


if  I  were  disposed  to  dissect,  I  could  not 
obtain. 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  suffi- 
ciently high,  you  can  always  obtain  the 
body  of  any  individual  ?— The  law  only  en- 
hances the  price,  and  does  not  prevent 
the  exhumation  ;  nobody  is  secured  by  the 
law,  it  only  adds  to  the  price  of  the  sub- 
ject." * 

This   declaration  is  well    calculated    to 

produce  an  effect  on  the  fears  of  persons  to 

whose  understanding  reason  could  find  no 

access.     AVe  shall  have   frequent  occasion 

to  return  to  the  Report,  and  to  the  Minutes 

of  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Com- 
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Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Erysipelas,  illustrated  by  Cases.  By  W. 
Lawrence,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  &CC.,  &c. 

"  Although  erysipelas,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
comes  daily  under  the  observation  of  the 
physician  and  surgeon,  great  difl'erence  of 
opinion  still  prevails  respecting  its  nature 
and  management  Regarding  it  as  an  affec- 
tion essentially  inflammatory,  some  adopt 
the  antiphlogistic  plan,  including  general 
and  local  bleeding  ;  while  others,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  part,  the  constitution,  or  both, 
are  in  a  state  of  debility,  endeavour  to 
remove  this  by  the  free  use  of  stimulants 
and  tonics,  more  especially  by  bark,  ammo- 
nia, and  wine.  The  former  appears  to  me 
the  correct  view  and  practice  ;  I  accordingly 
consider  the  latter  notion  completely  erro- 
neous,  and  tiie  treatment  founded  on  it,  not 
only  inappropriate,  but  injurious. 

By  er^'sipelas  I  understand  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  subjacent  adipous  and  cel- 
lular tissue.  Like  other  infiaramations  it 
varies  in  degree.  When  it  affects  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  which  is  red,  not  sensibly 
swelled,  soft,  and  without  vesication,  it  is 
called  erythema.     Simple  erysipelas  is  a  more 


*  We  have  given  Sir  Astley  credit  for 
what,  we  presume,  he  meant  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  worthy  Baronet  has, 
with  his  wonted  felicity  of  diction,  made 
his  threat  of  dissection  apply  rather  to  the 
living,  than  to  the  dead. 
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Tiolent  cutnneous  inflammation,  attended 
with  effusion  into  tlie  cellular  substance, 
and  generally  with  vesication  ;  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  affec- 
tion, involving  the  cellular  and  adipous 
membrane  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  causing 
suppuration  and  mortification  of  the  former. 

Description  of  the  Affection.     Simple  Erysipelas. 

In  simple  erysipelas  the  skin  is  preterna- 
turally  red  and  shining,  having  a  light  or 
rosy  tint  in  the  early  stage  and  slighter 
cases  of  the  affection ;  whence,  in  some 
languages,  it  has  received  the  popular  ap- 
pellation of  the  rose  ;  while  iu  other  in- 
stances it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  or  even  a 
deep  and  livid  red.  The  colour  disappears 
on  pressure,  returning  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure is  removed.  If  the  skin  alone  be 
affected,  there  is  hardly  any  perceptib^ 
swelling,  and  no  tension  ;  yet  some  diffe- 
rence is  perceived  between  the  sound  and 
the  inflamed  part  by  passing  the  finger  over 
it.  Erysipelas,  however,  is  seldom  confined 
to  the  skin,  except  in  the  slightest  cases  ; 
effusion  soon  takes  place  into  the  cellular 
texture,  causing  a  soft  swelling  ;  and  this 
may  be  considerable,  together  with  much 
tension  and  a  shining  surface,  when  a  large 
part  of  the  body,  or  an  entire  limb,  is  in- 
volved. The  inflamed  part  is  hot  and  pain- 
ful ;  at  first  a  stinging,  or  itching,  is  felt, 
which  soon  becomes  a  sharp  smarting  and 
burning  sensation,  with  acute  pain  on  pres- 
sure.  The  pain  is  not  so  intense  and  un- 
remitting as  in  phlegmon,  nor  is  it  attended 
with  throbbing.  This  kind  of  inflammation 
often  ends  by  resolution  ;  the  redness  and 
other  symptoms  disappearing,  and  the  skin 
recovering  its  natural  state,  with  or  without 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Frequently 
serous  effusion  takes  place  from  the  in- 
flamed surface,  elevating  the  cuticle  into 
Bmaller  or  larger  vesicles,  or  into  bulla;, 
like  those  produced  by  blisters,  or  raising 
it  by  a  soft  yellow  jelly-like  deposit,  which 
remains  slightly  adherent  to  both  the  cutis 
and  cuticle,  and  exactly  resembles  the  effect 
often  produced  by  the  common  blistering 
plaster.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles,  or 
bulla;,  are  transparent,  sometimes  nearly 
colourless,  but  more  commonly  yellowish  ; 
sometimes  they  consist  of  a  thin  pus  ;  or 
they  may  exhibit  a  bloody  or  livid  disco- 
louration (phlyctaznffi.)  'J'he  fluid  loses 
its  clearness,  becoming  thicker,  opake,  and 
whitish  or  yellowish.  The  cuticle  gives 
way,  the  fluid  escapes,  and  incrustations 
form,  which  soon  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin 
sound  ;  or  they  may  lead  to  superficial  ulce- 
rations. Erysi])elas  sometimes  produces 
gangrene,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  So  long  as  this  inflnmmation 
is  confined  to  the  skin,  it  does  not  produce 
suppuration ;  and  the  affection  of  the  cellu- 


lar structure  is  too  slight  for  that  termina- 
tion in  most  cases  of  simple  erysipelas.  It 
may,  hovi-ever,  become  more  severe  at  one 
point ;  and  thus  we  occasionally  see  the 
formation  of  abscess  under  the  skin  towards 
the  decline,  or  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  general  erysipelatous  redness. 

This  inflammation  generally  attacks  a 
considerable  surface  of  the  skin,  the  in- 
flamed part  being  irregularly  circumscribed 
by  a  defined  line.  Ic  spreads  quickly  to  the 
neighbouring  skin,  declining  and  disappear- 
ing in  the  part  first  affected  ;  and  this  alter- 
nation is  repeated  until  the  whole  surface 
of  the  head  and  face,  of  a  limb,  or  of  the 
trunk,  has  been  successfully  inflamed.  Thus 
we  commonly  see  the  various  stages  of  ery- 
sipelas existing  together  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  skin  ;  the  portion 
last  affected  is  red  and  swelled  ;  another 
part  is  vesicated,  while  others  exhibit  in- 
crustation and  desquamation.  Sometimes 
it  leaves  entirely  the  part  first  affectet",  to 
appear  in  a  distant  situation.  Its  origin, 
development,  and  complete  termination  sel- 
dom take  place  in  one  and  the  same  spot. 
I'he  neighbouring  absorbent  glands  are  fre- 
quently inflamed,  and  red  streaks  are  some- 
times seen  leading  towards  them. 

The  local  symptoms,  above  described,  are 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  fever,  which 
varies  in  its  character  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, age,  and  general  state  of  health. 
Shivering,  followed  by  increased  heat,  ge- 
neral uneasiness,  lassitude,  headach,  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  white  or  foul  tongue, 
and  constipation,  usher  in  a  severe  attack, 
and  the  general  disturbance  is  of  a  decidedly 
inflammatory  character  in  the  young,  strong, 
and  those  of  full  habit.  Blood  drawn  from 
a  vein  exhibits,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  inflammatory  character.  This  circum- 
stance was  noticed  by  Sydenham,  CuUen, 
and  Vogel ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  de- 
nied by  Callisen.  Often,  particularly  when 
the  head  is  the  seat  of  erysipelas,  the  sen- 
sorium  is  principally  affected,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  of  the  kind  called  nervous,  such 
as  pain  and  oppression  of  the  head,  sleepi- 
ness, coma,  or  delirium.  The  tongue,  in 
such  cases,  becomes  dry  and  brown  ;  but 
this  state  of  the  organ  is  often  owing,  prin- 
cipally, to  the  circumstance  of  the  patient 
breathing  entirely  through  the  mouth  ;  the 
pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  there  is  great 
loss  of  muscular  strength ;  in  short,  the 
symptoms  at  length  are  those  called  ty- 
phoid. In  other  cases,  the  circulation  and 
the  nervous  system  are  not  much  affected  ; 
but  there  is  pain  in  the  epigastric  region, 
foul  tongue,  with  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
nausea,  and  constipation  ;  that  is,  so  many 
indications  of  disordered  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal,  to  which,  as  its  cause,  the 
local  affection  must  be  referred. 
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Tt  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  affec- 
tion, ot"  which  the  obvious  symptoms  during 
life  are  merely  vascular  distension  and  red- 
ness, with  swelling,  will  produce  much 
change  in  the  affected  parts,  recognisable 
after  death.  In  simple  erysipelas,  the  red 
colour  disappears  as  soon  as  the  circulation 
stops.  The  cuticle,  if  not  already  separated 
by  vesication,  soon  loses  its  adhesion  to  the 
cutis,  and  the  surface  of  the  latter,  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  has  a  livid 
appearance.  The  texture  of  the  skin  pre- 
senting a  reddish  or  brownish  tint,  is  loaded 
tvith  serum.  Serous  effusion  is  found  in 
tliC  cellular  tissue  ;  and  its  vessels,  as  well 
ns  tliose  of  the  skin,  are  distended.  Some- 
times we  unexpectedly  discover  suppuration 
where  the  case  has  appeared  during  life  to 
be  simple  erysipelas,  and  no  symptoms,  in- 
dicating formation  of  matter,  have  been 
noticed. 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas. 

Phlegmonous  differs  from  simple  erysi- 
pelas merely  in  the  higher  degree  and  deeper 
extent  of  tlie  inflammation,  which  not  only 
occupies  tlie  whole  thickness  of  the  skin 
and  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular  tissue, 
but  soon  proceeds  in  the  latter  to  suppura- 
tion and  sloughing,  the  skin  itself  being 
often  involved  secondarily  in  the  mortifi- 
cation. Both  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms are  more  strongly  marked,  and  hence 
more  serious  effects  are  produced  than  in 
simple  erysipelas.  Rigours,  feverishness, 
and  disorder  of  the  stomach  precede  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  then  shows 
itself  from  the  first  in  a  violent  form  ;  or, 
the  local  complaint  begins  mildly,  without 
much  general  disturbance,  and  gradually 
assumes  a  more  serious  character.  The 
redness  is  deeper  than  in  simple  erysipelas, 
often  with  a  brownish  or  dark  livid  tint  ; 
the  discolouration  is  often  irregular,  giving 
to  the  part  a  marbled  appearance  ;  the  tu- 
mefaction is  more  considerable,  the  whole 
depth  of  the  adipous  and  cellular  textures 
being  loaded  with  effusion,  so  that  an  arm 
or  leg  appears  of  twice  the  natural  size  ; 
the  sensation  of  heat  and  pain,  at  first 
slight,  is  aggravated  to  a  very  severe  de- 
gree, and  may  be  accompanied  with  throb- 
bing. The  swollen  part  at  first  yields 
slightly  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but 
subsequently  becomes  tense  and  firm.  Vesi- 
cations form  on  the  surface,  often  minute 
and  miliary,  witii  purulent  contents  ;  fre- 
quently, however,  the  skin  does  not  vesicate. 
Suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  soon  come  on,  the  skin  , be- 
coming livid  and  covered  with  phlyctsenae, 
and  the  febrile  sj-niptoms  are  aggravated. 
These  changes  are  not  attended  with  in- 
creased swelhng,  elevation,  and  pointing, 
as  in  phlegmon;  on  the  contrary,  there  "is 


rather  a  diminution  of  tension,  a  subsi- 
dence, and  a  feel  of  softness  in  the  part. 
At  first  the  cellular  texture  contains  a  whey- 
like or  whitish  serum,  which  I  have  some- 
times seen  in  the  eyelids  almost  of  milky 
whiteness.  The  fluid  gradually  becomes 
yellow  and  purulent,  and  we  often  find  it 
presenting  all  the  characters  of  good  pus, 
and  very  thick.  The  serum  is  diffused 
through  the  cells  at  an  early  period,  and  a 
mixture  of  serum  and  pus  often  fills  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cellular  texture 
without  any  distinct  boundary.  Frequently 
matter  is  deposited  in  small  separate  por- 
tions, forming  a  kind  of  little  abscesses, 
which  often  run  irregularly  in  the  cellular 
texture.  Such  small  collections  are  some- 
times found  where  lividity  or  phlyctsenae 
have  not  preceded,  and  where  no  external 
changes  nor  any  aggravation  of  other  symp- 
toms have  announced  suppuration.  During 
this  process  of  suppuration  the  cellular  tex- 
ture turns  grey,  yellowish  or  tawny,  and 
sometimes  appears  like  a  dirty,  spongy  sub- 
stance filled  with  turbid  fluid ;  then  losing 
its  vitality  altogether,  it  is  converted  into 
more  or  less  considerable  fibrous  shreds, 
of  various  size  and  figure,  which  come  away 
soaked  with  matter,  like  a  sponge.  The 
integuments  over  a  large  slough  of  this 
kind,  being  deprived  of  their  vascular  sup- 
ply, become  livid,  and  often  lose  their  vita- 
lity. 'J'he  suppurating  and  sloughing  pro- 
cesses go  on  to  a  great  extent  when  au 
entire  limb  is  affected,  sometimes  com- 
pletely detaching  the  skin,  and  often  se- 
parating it  through  a  large  space  ;  occa- 
sionally penetrating  deeper,  passing  be- 
tween the  muscles,  causing  inflammation 
of  them,  suppuration  between  them,  and 
often  sloughing  of  the  tendons.  When  the 
substance  of  a  limb  is  thus  generally  in- 
flamed, the  joints  situated  in  the  affected 
part  do  not  escape. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  spreads,  like  the 
simple  species,  to  new  parts  successively  ; 
we  notice  a  visible  advance  of  the  redness 
and  swelling  every  day,  and  thus  the  affec- 
tion is,  in  different  stages,  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  inflamed  part.  The  absor- 
bent glands  are  generally  more  or  less  swol- 
len, and  the  absorbent  vessels  are  frequently 
inflamed  in  the  commencement  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

Seat  and  Nature  of  the  Affection  and  Diagnosist 

The  practice  of  making  incisions  into  the 
inflamed  textures,  enables  us  to  see  that  the 
vessels  are  enlarged  and  more  numerous  in 
the  early  part  of  the  disease,  and  that  the 
cellular  texture  is  loaded  with  a  yellowish 
serum.  Portions  of  that  texture  then 
assume  a  light  yellow,  or  a  dirty  colour, 
which  is  the  precursor  of  mortification. 
The  actual  occurrence  of  suppuration  and 
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sloiigliing  must,  of  course,  be  immediately 
observable.     The  matter  often  extends  irre- 
gularly, or   is  dilfused   in   the  cells  of  the 
part.     Thus  the  skin  and  the  cellular  sub- 
stance are  the  seat   of    this    inflammation, 
which,  in  examiuation  after  death,  is  gene- 
rali}'  found  not  to  extend  beneath  the  fascia. 
A   consideration  of  the  origin,    develop- 
ment, and  effects    of  erysipelas,  of  all   its 
phenomena,  whether  local  or  general,  leads 
us  irresistibly  to   the  conclusion,   that  the 
nature  of  tlie  affection  is  inflammatory.     In 
its  four  leading  characters  of  redness,  swell- 
ing,   heat,  and   pain,   and   in  its  effects  of 
effusion,    suppuration,    and    sloughing,    it 
agrees    with    what  is    called    common    or 
phlegmonous  inflammation ;  while  the  gene- 
ral disturbance,  preceding  and  accompany- 
ing the  local  affection,  is  often  exactly  alike 
in  the  two  cases.    Erysipelas  then  is  merely 
a  jiarticular  modification    of  cutaneous,  or 
cutaneous  and  cellular,  inflammation.    If  we 
were  to  class  these  according  to  their  natu- 
ral afl5nities,  we  should  place  erysipelas  be- 
tween the   exanthemata  and  phlegmon.     It 
is  less  diffused  than  the  former,  not  so  cir- 
cumscribed   as   the    latter.     The    exanthe- 
mata   are    coned    to    the    skin ;    erysipelas 
affects    both  skin    and  cellular   structure  ; 
while  phlegmon  has  its  original  seat  in  the 
latter,  the  skin  being  secondarily  involved. 
The  most  striking  and  important  distinction 
between  the  two  affections,  is  that  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  one  spot  in  phlegmon, 
and  is  distinctly  circumscribed  in  its  seat, 
while    it    is    diffused     in    erysipelas,    and 
spreads  without  limit.  Thisdifierence  seems 


2.  E.  (Edematodes ;  the  swollen  part  dark 
red,  and  pitting  on  pressure. 

3.  E.  Phtegmoiiosum  ;  acute  iuflamma- 
tion  of  the  skin  and  cellular  texture,  with 
firm,  general,  and  deep-red  swelling  of  the 
affected  part,  ending  quickly  in  suppuration 
and  sloughing. 

Causes — There  is  really  no  diflFerence,  in 
this  respect,  between  erysipelas  and  other 
inflammations.  The  habitual  excitement  of 
the  vascular  system,  or  tlie  long-continued, 
disturbance  of  the  stomach,  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  liver,  consequent  on  intem])erance 
and  excess,  lay  the  foundation  of  inflamma- 
tion generally,  and  it  depends  on  individual 
peculiarity,  or  on  local  causes,  whether 
the  skin  or  otlier  parts  shall  be  the  seat  of 
disease. 

When  it  arises  from  internal  causes,  that 
is,  when  its  appearance  depends  on  the 
previous  existence  of  disorder  in  another 
organ,  it  is  called  sympathetic  or  symptomatic. 
But,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  .1  is 
directly  excited  by  external  causes  imme- 
diately acting  on  the  part,  and  it  is  then 
called  idiopathic. 

Simple  erysipelas,  and  those  cases  more 
esjiecially,  which  some  writers  have  de- 
nominated the  exanthematous,  true,  or 
genuine  species  of  the  complaint,  are  usually 
of  the  sympathetic  kind,  arising  from  interr 
nal  causes,  particularly  from  disorder  of  the 
prima?  vi^e  or  liver :  hence  the  epithets 
bilious  and  gastric.  As  these  causes  are 
more  or  less  permanent,  they  may  produce 
repeated  attacks  of  the  disease,  or  render  it 
of  long  duration  :  hence  the  expressions  of 


to  depend  on  the  adhesive  character  of  the    /Jfi'-wJ/c,    chronic,    and    habitual    erysipelas. 


inflammatory  process  in  the  former ;  the 
substance  called  coagulating,  coagulable,  or 
organisable  lymph,  effused  around  the  in- 
flamed part,  forms  a  boundary  between  it 
and  the  sound  portion,  which  is  altogether 
wanting  in  erysipelas.  In  the  latter,  the 
effusion  is  serous;  hence,  when  matter  is 
formed,  it  is  not  confined  to  one  spot,  but 
becomes  extensively  dift'used  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  ^Ve  cannot,  at  present,  explain  the 
cause  of  this  difference  ;  that  is,  we  do  not 
know  how  it  happens  that  coagulating 
lymph  is  poured  out  in  the  one  case,  and 
serum  in  the  other. 

A\m)logical  Atrangement. 

Of  erysipelas,  which  may  be  called  spread- 
ing inflammation  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  skin,  with  diffuse  redness  and  swell- 
ing, sometimes  preceded  and  generally  ac- 
companied by  fever,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  admit  three  species  ;  namely, 

1.  Erysipelas  Simplex  ;  superficial  spread- 
ing inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  bright 
scarlet  or  rosy  redness,  and  soft  tume- 
faction of  the  part,  generally  with  vesica- 
tions and  fever. 


The  occurrence  of  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
may  be  traced,  in  some  instances,  to  con- 
tagion. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  more  com- 
monly idiopathic  ;  it  supervenes  on  the 
wound  of  venesection,  on  injuries  of  the 
superficial  bursae,  as  those  of  the  patella  and 
olecranon,  on  incised  and  lacerated  wounds, 
and  compound  fractures.  An  inflamed  state 
of  ulcers,  especially  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, is  a  common  cause  of  it.  This  fre- 
quently comes  on  when  large  ulcers  or  ex- 
tensive wounds  are  healed  rapidly,  in  per- 
sons confined  to  bed,  and  allowed  a  full  diet 
of  meat  and  beer.  It  has  often  been  pro- 
duced by  wounds  received  in  dissection. 

Treatment. — As  this  affection  resembles 
other  inflammations  in  its  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  effects,  so  it  must  be  treated  on 
the  same  principles ;  that  is,  on  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan.  Venesection,  local  bleed- 
ing, purging,  and  low  diet,  are  the  first 
measures,  to  which  saline  and  diaphoretic 
medicines  may  be  afterwards  added.  The 
earlier  these  means  are  employed  the  better  : 
vigorous  treatment  in  the  beginning  will 
often  cut  the  attack  short,  and  prevent  the 
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disease  from  spreading  beyond  its  original 
seat. 

In  contending  for  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  erysipelas,  and  for  the  jiropriety  oi' treat- 
ing it  autiphlogistically,  I  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  that  measures  equally  active, 
and,  in  particular,  that  bleeding,  whether 
general  or  local,  are  to  be  employed  in  all 
cases. 

Tlie  treatment  of  erysipelas,  like  that  of 
any  other  inflammation,  must  be  modified 
according  to  the  age,  constitution,  previous 
health  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the 
period  of  the  complaint.  In  asserting  gene- 
rally that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is 
proj)er,  I  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  tlie  original  and  proper  charac- 
ter of  the  affection  is  ajtparent ;  and  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  some  shape  or 
degree,  such  treatment  will  always  be  bene- 
ficial in  that  stage. 

When  the  atfection  occurs  in  old  and 
debilitated  subjects,  tlie  powers  of  life  are 
soon  seriously  impaired,  and  our  eil'orts 
must  be  directed  rather  towards  supporting 
them,  tlian  combating  the  local  affection.  1 
have  often  seen  such  patients  labouring 
under  erysipelas  of  the  face  in  its  advanced 
stage,  with  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  dry  and 
brown  tongue,  recovered,  under  circum- 
stances apparently  desperate,  by  the  free 
use  of  bark  and  wine. 

The  cases  of  erysipelas  which  I  have 
seen  in  young  persons,  have  almost  all  pro- 
ceeded from  external  causes,  and  required 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  tonic  and 
stimulating  plan  has  been  injurious  to  such 
patients  under  all  circumstances. 

Local  bleeding  is  sufficient  in  the  milder 
cases  of  erysipelas,  and  is  often  necessary 
in  the  mere  severe  ones,  as  an  auxiliary 
measure.  It  may  be  accomplished  either 
by  cufiping  or  leeches.  The  former,  where 
juacticable,  is  the  most  efficacious  :  a  great 
objection  to  it  arises  from  the  painful  state 
of  the  inflamed  skin.  Although  leeches, 
when  applied  to  the  sound  skin  of  some  in- 
dividuals, produce  an  effect  analogous  to 
erysipelas,  they  exert  no  similar  influence 
over  the  inflamed  skin,  to  which  they  may 
be  applied  freely  and  safely. 

General  experience  has  determined  that 
local  ajiidications  possess  but  little  efficacy  ; 
tliey  relieve  the  patient's  feelings,  however, 
if  they  do  not  contribute  greatly  to  stop 
tiie  disease.  In  the  commencement,  and 
before  the  inflammation  is  fully  developed, 
cold  applications  are  very  agreeable  by  les- 
sening the  sharp  burning  heat  of  the  skin. 
in  their  use  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
a  proper  plan  of  general  treatment,  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  diminution  qf  the  external 
affection  will  cause  inflammation  of  any  in- 
ternal part.  Warm  applications,  more  espe- 
cially fomentations,  are  very  soothing  when  I 


the  inflammation  is  developed.  To  derive 
the  full  benefit  from  them,  they  should  be 
used  steadily  four  hours  together,  and  the 
part  may  be  covered  witli  a  warm  bread 
and  water  poultice  in  the  intervals  of  fo- 
menting. 

Treatment  of  Phlegmonous  Erysipelas. 

Venesection,  and  the  application  of 
leeches  in  large  numbers  to  the  inflamed 
part,  together  with  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment generally,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  early  stage  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  in  order  to  prevent  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  affection.  The  bleeding 
of  the  leech-bites  should  be  encouraged  by 
warm  fomentations,  and  cold  lotions  maybe 
afterwards  applied  to  the  part ;  when,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  is  more  advanced, 
the  latter  must  be  exchanged  for  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices.  After  the  bowels  have 
been  evacuated,  calomel  and  antimony  may 
be  freely  administered,  accompanied  with 
saline  medicines.  The  local  abstraction  of 
blood  is  more  serviceable  than  venesection  ; 
the  latter  therefore  may  be  reserved  for  the 
instances  in  which  the  patient  is  young  and 
plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  or  the 
head  mucli  affected. 

The  most  powerful  means  of  arresting  the 
complaint,  is  by  making  incisions  through 
the  inflamed  skin  and  the  subjacent  adipous 
and  cellular  textures,  which  are  the  seat  of 
disease.  These  incisions  are  followed  very 
quickly,  and  sometimes  almost  instanta- 
neously, by  relief  and  cessation  of  the  pain 
and  tension  ;  and  this  alleviation  of  the 
local  suffering  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding iuterruption  uf  the  inflammation, 
whether  it  be  in  the  stage  of  effusion,  or  in 
the  more  advanced  period  of  suppuration 
and  sloughing.  The  redness  of  the  skin  is 
visibly  diminished  during  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  incisions  ;  in  twent^'-ibur  hours  it 
has  usuallj^  disappeared,  and  tlie  skin  itself 
is  found  wrinkled  from  the  diminution  of 
the  general  inflammatory  tension.  The  im- 
mediate relief,  although  very  desirable  to 
the  patient,  is,  however,  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  decided  influence  of  the 
practice  in  preventing  the  further  progress 
of  the  disonler  ;  and  this  important  result 
has  never  failed  to  occur,  within  my  expe- 
rience, when  the  case  has  been  a  proper 
one  for  the  practice,  and  the  state  of  the 
patient  has  admitted  of  its  being  fairly 
tried. 

The  treatment  by  incisions  is  suited  to 
various  stages  of  the  complaint ;  but  it  is 
employed  to  greatest  advantage  at  the  be- 
ginning, since  it  prevents  the  further  ex- 
tension of  inflammation,  and  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration  and  sloughing.  The  redness 
and  swelling  gradually  subside  3    the  sur- 
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face  of  the  cut  granulates,  and  it  heals  ra- 
pidly. At  a  more  advanced  period,  the 
incisions  limit  the  extent  of  suppuration 
and  gangrene;  and  at  a  still  later  time, 
they  afford  the  readiest  outlet  for  matter 
and  sloughs,  and  facilitate  the  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  granulation  and  cica- 
trization. 

To  preclude  the  possibility  of  misconcep- 
tion on  a  practical  point  of  so  much  import- 
ance, I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  advise 
incisions  in  erysipelas  generally, but  confine 
their  employment  to  cases  of  the  phlegmo- 
nous kind. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  is 
not  attended  with  that  serious  inflammation 
of  the  subcutaneous  structures  which  re- 
quires incisions.  However,  the  abundant 
cellular  structure  of  the  eye-lids  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  the  seat  of  more  severe 
inflammation,  proceeding  to  suppuration 
and  sloughing,  and  even  causing  partial 
mortification  of  the  skin.  Here  incision  may 
be  advantageously  resorted  to. 

We  may  have  in  the  scalp  either  simple 
erysipelas  affecting  the  skin,  and  the  tex- 
ture  exterior  to  the  aponeurosis,  or  a  form 
of  the  complaint  which  may  be  called 
phlegmonous,  in  which  the  cellular  tissue 
under  the  aponeurosis  is  inflamed.  The 
former  is  to  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  an- 
tiphlogistic means.  In  the  latter  by  having 
recourse  to  incisions  at  an  early  period  we 
prevent  the  progress  of  this  very  serious 
affection,  and  the  same  proceeding  is  neces- 
sary at  a  more  advanced  stage,  either  to 
limit  the  suppurative  and  sloughing  pro- 
cesses, or  to  provide  a  discharge  for  mat- 
ter and  large  masses  of  dead  cellular  mem- 
brane. 

After  the  incisions  have  been  made,  the 
part  may  be  covered  with  warm  fomenta- 
tion cloths  until  the  bleeding  lias  ceased, 
when  a  warm  bread  poultice  may  be  ap- 
plied. If  discharge  does  not  soon  take 
place  from  the  wound,  it  should  be  dressed, 
under  the  poultice,  with  lint  thickly  spread 
with  the  yellow  basilicon  ointment,  or  with 
some  other  stimulant.  When  suppuration 
has  already  occurred,  the  matter  finds  a 
free  discharge  at  the  incision  ;  large  por- 
tions of  the  cellular  membrane  often  slough, 
and  come  away  with  copious  discharges  of 
matter,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
extend  the  incision,  in  order  to  promote 
their  separation.  When  this  is  at  an  end, 
and  more  particularly  when  the  skin  has  been 
extensively  detached  by  sloughing  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  pressure  by  bandage  is 
very  serviceable  in  promoting  the  healing 
process." 

In  giving  this  summary  of  Mr,  Lawrence's 
paper,  we  have  carefully  embraced  all  the 


leading  points ;  so  that  our  readers  may 
consider  themselves  in  possession  of  a  coa- 
cise  statement  of  the  talented  author's  views 
and  practice  in  Erysipelas  ;  want  of  space 
has  compelled  us  to  omit  the  various  quota- 
tions and  references  which  the  erudition  of 
the  writer  has  supplied  ;  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  we  have  not  inserted  the  numerous 
cases  which  he  has  related  ; — the  greater  part 
have  indeed  appeared  in  this  Journal  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  reports  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. The  cases  tend  fully  to  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  Mr.  Lawrence's 
opinions  respecting  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  Erysipelas,  and  they  exhibit  in  a  striking 
manner  the  beneficial  results  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic mode  of  practice — pursued,  be  it  re- 
membered, not  blindly,  but  in  reference  to 
certain  conditions  of  the  system. 

AVe  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  surprise 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  should  have  devoted 
(sacrificed,  we  should  say)  several  pages,  to 
the  refutation  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Henry 
Earle,  and  Mr.  Arnold  (Surgeon  of  the 
Grampus!), on  inflammation  of  the  fascia. 
We  smile,  indeed,  at  placing  such  names  in 
juxtaposition  with  that  of  Lawrence ; — how- 
ever, it  has  been  truly  said  that  there  is 
but  one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  and  here  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  adopted  a  process  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  "  breaking  a  fly  on  a 
wheel."  To  be  sure,  we  had  something 
equally  ludicrous,  in  Dr.  James  John- 
stone's "  literary  collisiony 

On  the  subject  of  incisions  in  cases  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  in  conclusion.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  cases  in  which  this  practice  is  of  the 
highest  advantage ;  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  it  is  unnecessary,  and  many 
in  which  circumstances  prohibit  its  adop- 
tion. If  the  whole  cellular  tissue  of  a 
limb  be  in  a  state  of  high  inflammation,  en- 
gorged with  fluids  producing  immense  swell- 
ing, and  threatening  a  destructive  suppura- 
tion— this  is  a  case  in  which  free  incisions 
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afford  the  greatest  possible  relief;  the  dis- 
tended vessels  get  rid  of  tlieir  superfluous 
blood,  the  serum  already  effused,  and  pro- 
ducing excessive  tension,  escapes  ;  suppu- 
ration is  prevented,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
disease  is  cut  short. 

A  less  degree  of  disease,  of  course  re- 
quires a  less  active  treatment ;  and  we 
would  not  adopt  the  full  extent  of  practice 
applicable  to  the  robust  and  vigorous,  in  the 
case  of  a  debilitated  old  man.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  preventing  suppuration  that  in- 
cisions are  useful ;  when  matter  has  already 
formed,  and  there  is  great  destruction  of 
cellular  membrane,  tiien  free  incisions  are 
imperatively  necessary,  to  allow  of  the  exit 
of  pus  and  dead  cellular  tissue  ;  for  want  of 
ample  incisions,  we  have  witnessed  the  bur- 
rowing of  pus,  suppuration  of  the  whole 
limb,  and  destruction  of  the  patient.  If 
we  could  reduce  the  thing  to  a  mere  dry 
question  of  arithmetic,  and  compute  the 
quantum  of  pain  in  a  given  number  o* 
quarter  of  an  inch  incisions,  as  contrasted 
with  the  pain  experienced  in  making  an  in- 
cision of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  lengtli,  the 
balance  would  be  decided)}'  in  favour  of  the 
latter  practice.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
this  childisli  view,  that  we  must  regard  the 
matter ;  let  us  look  at  tlie  results  of  the 
separate  modes ;  let  those  who  hold  out  the 
delusive  bugbear — debility,  and  adopt  the 
phlogistic  ^A&u  of  treatment,  bring  forward  a 
mass  of  evidence  equal  to  that  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  adduced ;  and  then,  we  say 
again,  look  to  the  results.  As  the  question 
now  stands,  the  evidence  is  all  in  support  of 
Mr.  Lawrence's  opinions  and  practice. 


LONDON    UNIVERSITY. 

We  can  state,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Warden,  Mr.  Horner,  that  the  Medical 
Certificates  of  the  Professors  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  not  be  received  for  the  Diploma 
by  the  Scotcli  Universities.  We  shall  offer 
some  remarks  on  this  subject  at  an  early 
period. 


ST.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASK     OF    CHORF.A     SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED 
WITH  CARBONATF,   OF   IRON. 

Jane  Cresey,  a  spare  little  girl,  act.  14, 
was  admitted  into  Queen's  Ward  on  the 
lith  of  August,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roots. 
She  stated,  that  she  had  been  ill  three 
months  previous  to  her  admission,  having 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  pain  in  her  head, 
and  also  from  violent  motions  in  her  right 
arm  and  leg,  which  were  more  severe  on 
first  waking,  and  over  which  she  had  no 
control.  She  had  a  very  severe  attack 
five  years  ago,  when  both  sides  of  the  body 
were  aflected,  and  she  was  then  ill  for  five 
months.  For  some  time  previous  to  her 
admission,  she  had  frequently  complained 
a  pain  in  her  head,  although  she  has  had  no 
return  of  it  since  she  has  been  in  the  Hos- 
pital. When  admitted,  the  surface  was 
cold,  and  she  complained  of  chilliness  ;  the 
bowels  have  generally  been  constipated ; 
the  pulse  small  and  weak,  88.  She  was 
ordered  to  take  fifteen  grains  of  the  pow- 
der of  scammony,  with  calomel,  immedi- 
ately, and  two  drachms  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron  every  six  hours. 

^2.  The  symptoms  are  much  more  slight 
in  every  respect ;  the  bowels  were  freely 
opened  by  the  cathartic  powder,  but  have 
again  become  constipated.  Ordered  to  re- 
peat the  powder  and  the  carbonate  of  iron 
as  before. 

26.  She  continues  to  improve.  Ordered 
to  take  the  medicines,  with  an  increase  of 
lialf  a  drachm  to  each  dose,  and  to  have  a 
cathartic  powder  every  otlier  morning. 

29.  The  sj'mptoms  of  chorea  have  entirely 
ceased  ;  she  has  had  no  return  of  pain  ;  the 
bowels  are  regular,  appetite  good,  and  she 
only  feels  weak.  Ordered  to  continue  the 
medicines,  with  an  addition  of  half  a  diachm 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron  to  each  dose  ;  the 
cathartic  powders  as  before. 

She  continues  to  take  three  drachms  of 
the  carbonate  of  iron  every  six  hours,  but 
may  be  considered  as  quite  well. 

prolapsus  uteri,  occurring  suddenly 
IN  a  young  woman,  from  violent  ex- 
ertion, AND  followed  BY'  PROFUSE 
H.EMOURHAGE. 

E.  R.,  of  spare  habit  and  cachectic  appear- 
ance, was  admitted  into  Queen's  Ward,  on 
the  3lst  of  July,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Elliotson.  She  stated,  that  about  six  months 
back,  she  was  lifting  a  person  out  of  a 
coach,  when  she  suddenly  felt  intense  pain 
in  her  back,  and  the  uterus  descended, 
and  protruded  beyond  the  os  externum ; 
its  descent  was  accompanied  by  profuse 
hjcmorrhage.     She  was  immediately  placed 
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in  bed,  and  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  wlio 
replaced  the  womb.  In  a  montii  after- 
wards, feeling  herself  quite  well,  she 
was  married,  and  ever  since  that  period 
she  has  suffered  exceedingly  from  pain  in 
her  back,  and  from  repeated  descents  of  the 
uterus,  accorapaiiied  with  hiiimorrhafre. 

When  admitted  she  was  feverisli  ;  the 
knee  was  hot,  the  face  flushed,  and  the 
pulse  sliarp  and  (juick.  Last  week  she 
caught  cold,  and  had  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  brouchiie,  with  ulceration,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  she  has  spitting  of 
blood.  She  complained  of  pain,  increased 
by  pressure  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and, 
on  examination,  there  was  found  to  be  a 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus  some  way  into  the 
vagina.  The  tongue  was  white  in  the 
centre,  but  red  at  the  tip  and  edges  ;  the 
bowels  were  tolerably  regular,  but  the  ap- 
petite was  defective,  and  there  was  evidence 
of  great  distress  in  her  countenance  ;  she 
bad  occasional  vomiting,  and  constant  thirst ; 
lier  catamenia  were,  however,  perfectly  re- 
gular, and  had  been  so  ever  since  the  first 
descent  of  the  uterus.  She  was  much  ema- 
ciated, and  her  spirits  were  exceedingly 
depressed.  She  was  ordeied  to  apply  '20 
leeches,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  to  the  hypo- 
gastrium.  Perfect  quietude  and  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture  were  strictly  enjoined. 
The  uterus  was  replaced. 

21.  She  is  much  better,  and  has  much 
less  pain  and  fever.  Ordered  to  repeat  the 
leeches  every  other  day. 

August  .5.  She  has  an  increase  of  fever 
to-day,  and  also  complains  of  pain  in  her 
chest ;  the  tongue  is  much  furred,  and  the 
bowels  confined.  She  was  bled  to  eighteen 
ounces,  and  ordered  to  take  two  grains  of 
calomel,  half  a  grain  of  opium,  and  a  sixth 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  every  six  hours. 

8.  She  is  much  better  in  every  respect; 
the  bowels  have  been  but  scantily  acted 
upsn.  Ordered  to  lake  half  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil  immediately. 

1,5.  She  has  continued  to  improve  up  to 
the  present  period.  Her  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia have  all  vanished,  and  she  has  no 
pain  in  the  back.  The  uterus  has  not  de- 
scended since  it  was  replaced,  but  if  slie 
attempts  to  walk  about,  or  stand,  she  feels 
a  strong  bearing-down  sensation,  accom- 
panied with  pain.  She  was  ordered  to  use 
an  iujection  of  the  decoction  of  oak  bark 
twice  a  day,  and  to  keep  herself  quiet.  She 
afterwards  refused  to  use  this  injection,  and 
suddenly  left  the  Hospital. 

[This  patient  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  sudden  descent  of  the  womb  she  was 
intact ;  and  this  led  to  a  remark,  from  Dr. 
EUiotson,  that  a  lesion  of  what  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  "  test  of  virginity," 
may  occur  from  internal  as  well  as  from  ex- 
ternal  causes.] 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  COMPOUND  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKUI.T,  , 

wrrii    DEPUESsiox,    which    ended  fa- 
tally. 

Thomas  Doharty,  four  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  Chapel  Ward  on  the  36lh  of 
July.  The  friends  stated,  that  the  child 
was  playing  at  a  window,  when  he  fell  out, 
and  was  precipit;ited  head  foremost  upon 
the  stones,  a  height  of  about  eighteen  feet. 
He  was  immediately  taken  up  and  brought 
to  the  Hospital,  where,  on  examination, 
there  was  found  to  be  a  small  wound  of  the 
scalp  over  the  back  part  of  the  right  parie- 
tal bone,  and  a  depression  of  the  bone  to  a 
great  extent.  There  was  slight  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  under  the  right  eye,  and  con- 
siderable dilatation  of  both  pupils,  but  the 
child  was  perfectly  sensible.  He.  was  put 
to  bed  and  carefully  watched.  In  about  an 
hour  afterwards  he  became  comatose  and 
insensible  ;  the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  the 
breathing  stertorous.  ]\Ir.  Key  immediately 
divided  the  scalp,  and  reflected  it  back  upon 
each  side,  and  thus  discovered  an  extensive 
fracture,  extending  a  considerable  way  down- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  parietal 
bone,  and  also  backwards  through  the  occi- 
pital bone.  The  lower  portion  was  partially 
overlapped  by  the  upper.  A  portion  of  bone 
was  removed  by  Hey's  saw,  and  the  de- 
pressed portion  elevated.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  child  showed  signs  of  sensi- 
bility, and  began  to  cry  ;  the  wound  was 
lightly  dressed,  and  he  was  put  to  bed. 
Four  grains  of  calomel  were  given,  and  a 
house  enema  administered.     Low  diet. 

^7.  He  has  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
there  is  much  increase  of  heat  upon  the 
surface.  He  has  had  no  evacuation  from 
the  bowels.  Ordered  to  repeat  the  powder 
and  the  enema. 

28.  Not  so  restless  last  night  as  on  the 
preceding,  and  he  has  rather  less  fever  than 
yesterday.  The  tongue  is  not  much  furred, 
but  there  is  a  gi"eat  deal  of  irritability,  and 
a  marked  intolerance  of  light,  so  much  so, 
that  we  did  not  disturb  him  to  examine  the 
jiupils.  The  bowels  have  been  freely  eva- 
cuated. 

29.  He  slept  very  little  during  the  night, 
and  has  been  continually  moaning  and  ciy- 
ing.  He  is  excessively  irritable,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  very  uneasy.  The  temperature 
of  the  skin,  however,  is  scarcely  more  than 
natural  ;  the  tongue  is  cleaner,  and  the  pulse 
soft,  110.  Mr.  Key  removed  the  dressings  ; 
the  wound  looked  liealthy,  and  was  healing. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  pus  under  the 
dressings,  which  Mr.  Ke)'  thought,  by  its 
being  confined,  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
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patient's  vineasincss.  A  warm  bread  poul- 
tice was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  part. 
He  bad  liad  no  evacuation  since  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  A  dose  of  Jiouse  medicine 
administered. 

30.  Has  had  a  much  better  night,  and  is 
less  irritable  than  yesterday.  Tlie  pupils 
are  much  less  dilated,  and  the  countenance 
is  less  heavy.  There  is  but  little  heat  of 
skin  ;  pulse  1^0,  but  soft  and  compressible, 
and  the  tongue  clean,  but  the  bowels  have 
been  purged  but  once.  The  house  medicine 
repeated. 

Aug.  1.  Much  improved  in  every  respect ; 
the  intolerance  of'light  no  longer  exists,  and 
lie  answers  rationally  when  spoken  to.  The 
bowels  are  freely  open  ;  the  pupils  natural. 

4.  Since  the  last  report  he  has  become 
much  worse.  Coma,  and  on  accession  of 
fever,  have  supervened.  He  has  become 
more  irritable  and  impatient  of  light  than 
ever  ;  and  he  is  no  sooner  touched  than  he 
begins  to  cry,  and  presently  relapses  into  a 
comatose  state.  The  surface  of  the  body 
is  but  partially  hot,  pulse  small  and  140. 
On  removing  the  poultice,  and  examining 
the  wound,  the  granulations  were  found 
to  be  loose,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  the  dis- 
charge thin.  Just  over,  and  in  front  of 
the  ear,  a  little  puffiness  of  the  scalp  was 
observed,  which,  on  pressure,  fluctuated.  A 
lancet  was  put  into  it,  and  it  was  then  found 
to  be  a  small  abscess  in  the  temporal  mus- 
cle beneath  the  fascia,  containing  about  two 
drachms  of  tliick  puriform  fluid.  This  eva- 
cuation of  the  matter  was  apparently  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  relief  at  the  time.  He 
remained  in  a  half  comatose  state  for  some 
days  afterwards.  When  these  unpleasant 
symptoms  again  vanished,  his  appetite  re- 
turned, and  he  appeared  to  be  doing  well. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  however,  he  was 
attacked  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  symptoms  of  chest  affection,  conse- 
quently he  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Cholme- 
ley.  Various  medicines  were  administered, 
but  with  no  benefit  whatever.  He  lingered 
out  till  the  26th,  when  he  expired.  The 
body  was  immediately  removed  by  the 
friends,  and  no  inspection  could  be  obtained. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


STRAXGULATED  HERNIA,  REDUCTIOX,  FATAL 
TERMINATION  :  INTERESTING  POST-MOR- 
TEM    EXAMINATION. 


,  aetat.  75,  a  health}^  looking  old 

man,  came  into  Harley's  Ward,  on  the  l9th 
August,  at  nine  a.m.,  labouring  under  all 
the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  Tlie 
tumour  was  as  large  as  a  list,  firmly  con- 


I  stricted  at  the  external  rinp^,  and  very  Ben- 
sible  to  the  touch,  'i'he  patient  stated,  that 
he  had  laboured  under  hernia  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  when  in  the  erect  position,  and 
had  always  been  able  to  return  the  gut 
(when  in  the  horizontal  jiositioii,  until  the 
I  night  before  his  application  at  the  Hospital. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  that  evening'  the 
hernia  came  down,  and  lie  observed  the 
tumour  to  be  unusually  large  ;  he  had  tried, 
but  had  not  been  able  from  that  period 
to  return  it.  Mr.  Weekes,  the  house- 
surgeon,  examined  the  patient  when  he 
came  to  the  hospital,  and  found  a  large 
portion  of  the  gut  down.  He  heard  a  gur- 
gling noise  ;  had  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  the  tumour  ;  returned  the  intestine, 
and  the  patient  felt  quite  well,  so  much 
so,  that  he  was  desirous  of  leaving  the 
Hospital,  but  ]\Ir.  Weekes  j)ersuaded  him 
to  remain,  and  go  to  bed.  Ordered  a  dose 
of  castor  oil. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  Mr. 
Skey  saw  the  patient  ;  the  bowels  had  not 
been  moved.  Ordered  an  enema.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  afterwards,  Mr.  Weekes 
administered  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jala]), 
which  was  speedily  ejected  from  the  sto- 
mach. At  five  P.M.,  the  patient  complained 
of  tenderness  and  pain  about  the  abdomen, 
to  which  the  dresser  applied  leeches.  The 
tension,  pain,  and  disposition  to  vomit  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  other  injections  were  administered, 
which  brought  away  a  very  small  portion  of 
fffical  matter.  At  twelve  p.m.,  Mr.  Skey 
saw  the  patient  again,  whose  unfavourable 
symptoms  were  still  bidding  defiance  to 
every  sort  of  treatment,  ftlr.  Skey  saw 
nothing  to  justify  an  operation.  The  symp- 
toms continued  ;  the  pulse  became  more  and 
more  feeble  till  eight  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  the  patient  died.  Du- 
ring the  period  he  lay  in  the  Hospital  ilie 
gut  very  frequently  descended,  and  was 
always  returned  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Post-mortem  Examination. 

On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  at  least 
three  feet  of  the  intestine,  were  ob- 
served to  be  gartgrcnmis  and  agglutinated 
together  by  recent  deposition  of  lymph. 
On  cutting  further  down,  the  external  ring 
was  found  to  be  enormously  large  ;  three 
fingers  could  be  passed  easily  through  it. 
The  omentum  lined  the  sac  all  the  way 
down,  and  seemed  as  if  it  had  for  a  long 
time  been  firmly  adherent  to  it.  The  stran- 
gulation of  the  omentum  went  completely 
round  the  mesentery  in  the  shape  of  a  cord, 
making  an  entire  circle  or  loop.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  gantjrenous  intestine  lay  in 
front  and    to  the  left  of  the  omentum. 

A  very  small  opening  was  detected  in  the 
gangrenous  portion  of  the  intestine,  through 
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which  fluid  matter  passed  ;  but  whether  it 
had  been  occasioned  by  ulceration,  or  the 
knife,  was  not  known. 

Hydatids, — On  continuing  the  dissection 
the  bladder  was  found  to  be  diseased.  A 
large  sac  was  formed  between  the  rectum 
and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  hydatids,  some  of  them  as 
large  as  a  small  pullet's  egg. 

Hydrocele. — The  patient  had  been  the 
subject  of  hydrocele  of  the  left  (the  oppo- 
site side  to  ihat  on  which  the  hernia  was) 
testicle.  He  stated  before  his  death,  that 
he  had  been  once  tapped  for  it ;  but  it  was 
not  ascertained  whether  any  stimulating 
injection  had  been  used.  The  bag,  at  his 
death,  was  again  filled  with  water.  No  ad- 
hesions had  taken  place  from  the  operation 
of  tapping. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Wilmot  — Mr.  Milford  —  Mr. 
Mackinnon — I\Ir.  Joseph  Davies — Mr.  Ked- 
dell  —  Virtuoso — Anti-Inquisitor — One  of 
the  Unfortunate — Dr.  A.  Garry,  Dublin — 
A.  Walker — Scrutator — Dr.  Gordon  Smith 
— Hibernicus —  Dr.  Horsley — Erinensis — 
Mr.  Sang— Dr.  R.  S.  Bailey— Mr.  Shel- 
drake— A  Reader  of  The  Lancet — Messrs. 
Wood,  Lorrain,  and  Newlands — Dr.  H. 
Williams. 

We  liave  just  received  a  letter  from  St. 
Petersburg,  complaining,  in  strong  terms, 
of  the  treatment  experienced  by  some  of 
the  English  medical  gentlemen  who  have 
been  induced  to  embark  for  the  Russian 
army  and  naval  service.  We  shall  publish 
the  letter  next  week. 

We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  "  A  General  Practitioner." 

The  printed  paper  forwarded  by  Dr. 
Bailey  is  an  Advertisement. 

"  A  Readerof  The  Lancet"  is  requested 
to  send  us  the  paper  from  which  he  has 
taken  his  extract. 

A  letter,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us 
by  a  Correspondent,  for  a  "  Medical  Bene- 
dick," is  lying  at  our  Office. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith's  communication  ar- 
rived too  late  for  insertion  this  week. 
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Lecture  XXXIX. 
Strictures  on  the  Diseases  of  Young  Children. 

Of  tlie  diseases  of  infants,  it  is  not  my 
design  to  treat  at  large,  as  such  an  under- 
taking would  lead  me  into  longer  disquisitions 
than  the  limits  of  our  course  will  admit. 
In  this  and  tlie  following  Lectures,  how- 
ever, I  shall  endeavour  to  make  a  few  stric- 
tures on  this  important  topic,  confining  my- 
self, in  the  main,  to  that  sort  of  information 
which  may  be  of  use  at  the  bed-side,  begin- 
ning with  those  affections  which  belong  to 
the  department  of  surgery. 

When  labours  are  laborious,  in  conse- 
quence of  resistance  to  transmission, 
whether  from  rigidity,  coarctation,  or  unfa- 
vourable position  of  the  foetus,  it  happens, 
not  infrequently,  that  the  scalp  becomes 
intumescent,  the  tumour  commonly  lying 
to  the  one  or  other  side  of  the  vertex. — 
This  swelling  rarely  requires  art,  though 
fomentations  and  lotions  may  sometimes  be 
used  as  placebos,  the  tumour  wasting,  in 
most  cases,  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  days,  so 
that  the  part  soon  acquires  the  natural  ap- 
pearance. Accumulation  of  the  scalp,  and 
perhaps  etl'usion  into  the  cellular  web  be- 
neath, appear  to  be,  in  most  cases,  the 
causes  of  the  intumescence.  With  these 
swellings  of  the  scalp,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  are  now  and  then  combined, 
though  rarely  ;  these,  so  far  as  I  have  hi- 
therto seen,  doing  very  well,  as  treated  on 
ordinary  surgical  principles.  Suppuration 
is,  1  suspect,  generally  external  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle.  In- 
flammations of  the  scalp  in  infants  are,  per- 
haps, more  dangerous  than  similar  inflam- 
mations in  the  adult,  as  the  vascular  com- 
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munications  between  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  cranium  are  numerous  and 
free. 

The  cranial  bones,  as  may  be  seen  in 
this  faithful  model,  are  exceedingly  move- 
able, and  hence,  in  laborious  labours,  they 
frequently  become  displaced  ;  the  occipital 
bone  being  pushed,  perhaps,  beneath  the 
l)osterior  edge  of  the  parietals,  or  the  mar- 
gin of  one  parietal  bone  becoming  lodged 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  other  ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  whole  cranium  may  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  occipital  region,  or  so  dislo- 
cated, that  the  summit  rises  preternatu- 
rally  above  the  basis,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
crania  of  certain  savages,  when  deformed  by 
barbarous  art.  Now,  in  these  compressions 
of  the  brain,  the  fcctus  is  not  infrequently  still 
born  ;  and  you  use  the  warm  bath  and  the 
artificial  respiration,  with  little  efl['ect  be- 
yond the  excitement  of  a  few  sighs,  and  a 
little  unavailing  respiration.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  death  of  the  foetus 
seems  to  depend  upon  some  other  cause 
than  the  mere  force  of  the  compression,  as 
fuetuses  may  be  born  still  when  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  bones  is  little  altered  ;  or  they 
may  breathe,  struggle,  and  cry,  directly  they 
enter  the  world,  although,  from  the  defor- 
mity of  the  head,  and  the  intumescence  of 
the  scalp,  and  its  evident  and  forcible 
cor.pression  during  transmission  through 
the  pelvis,  irreparable  injury  of  the  brain 
seemed,  at  first  thought,  to  be  inevitable. 
Wliatever  the  apparent  injury  of  the  head, 
therefore,  attempts  should  be  made  to  re- 
suscitate the  child  by  the  bath  and  pipe  ;  no 
case  ought  to  be  left,  as  desperate,  till  these 
active  resuscitants  have  been  found  ou  trial 
to  fail.  The  mobility  of  the  bones  seems  to 
render  unnecessary  the  replacement  of  them 
by  active  surgical  means.  Accordingly,  of 
these  means  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
cases  rmder  consideration,  and  I  forbear, 
therefore,  to  give  an  opinion  respecting' 
tliem. 

In  facial  presentations,  the  form  of  the 
features  sometimes  sufl^ers  but  little  ;  but,  iu 
many  instances,  in  consequence  of  accumu- 
lating blood,  and  swelling,  and  a  certain 
paralytic  weakness  of  the  neck,  which  allows 
the  head  to  fall  about  unsupported,  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  face  becomes  frightful,  not 
to  say  liideous.  These  cases,  however, 
generally  do  well  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks  tlie  parts  recover  their  healthy 
condition,  and  you  are  surprised  to  see  a 
countenance,  at  first  so  disfigured,  adorned, 
at  last,  with  all  the  pleasing  graces  of  in- 
fancy. The  head  may  be  steadied  by  tapes 
annexed  to  the  cap  and  the  dress  below, 
and  much  attention  must  be  given  to  its  due 
supjiort  during  nursing.  The  swelling  may, 
I  believe, in  general,  be  committed  to  nature ; 
time  and  patience  will  accomplish  the  rest. 

Haighlon,  by  dividing  the  8th  pair  of 
nerves  successively,  at  the  interval  of  a  few 
months,  proved  satisfactorily,  that  nervous 
structure  may  be  repaired.  The  recovery  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  in  Koscioscow,  after  severe 
injury  inflicted  by  a  Russian  bayonet,  has 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  remark. 
Violence  has  no  place  in  a  v^'ise  midwifery, 
yet  now  and  then  it  breaks  unawares  into 
our  operations,  and  seldom  without  mis- 
chief. In  presentation  of  the  nates,  as  I 
am  informed,  under  rough  management,  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  has  been  severely  in- 
jured, and  less  rarely,  perhaps,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  arms  have  been  abstract- 
ed with  difficulty,  the  axillary  plexus  has 
been  severely  bruised  ;  an  iron  Jiook,  or  a 
rude  finger,  are  said  to  be  the  usual  instru- 
ments by  which  injury  is  inflicted — beware 
of  violence,  therefore  ;  but  should  injury 
be  sustained,  remember  that  the  case  is  not 
wholly  desperate ;  the  nervous  structure, 
unless  extensively  injured,  may,  perhaps, 
recover  itself.  Much  is  to  be  expected  from 
Nature  in  these  cases — little  from  art. — 
Comfort  the  friends  with  these  reflections. 

In  a  scientific  midwifery,  violence  has 
no  place  ;  this  apothegm  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently repeated.  Even  tempered  efibrtis 
not  without  its  dangers:  it  is  a  sort  ofele- 
jihant  in  the  battle.  Sometimes,  however, 
fractures  of  the  fcctal  skeleton  occur  daring 
delivery,  and  the  bones  which  most  fre- 
quently suffer,  are  those  of  the  thigh  and 
the  hind  arm,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
clavicle,  and  perhaps  the  bones  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  the  maxilla  inferior.  J'he  mere 
action  of  the  uterus  may,  perhaps,  break 
the  fcEtal  bones ;  but  Nature,  provident  in 
Jier  operations,  has  rendered  this  accident 
rare.  More  frequently  under  preternatural 
presentations,  when,  in  the  drowsy  moment, 
undue  force  creeps  upon  us,  fractures  of  the 
thigh  or  arm,  or  clavicle,  occur  in  rude  at- 
tempts to  extricate  the  limbs.  "  I  always 
break  the  thighs,''  was  the  downright,  un- 
blushing, declaration  of  a  female  practitioner, 
when  stating  to  Dr.  Lowder  her  method  of 
managing  the  presentations  of  the  nates. 
I  love  her  liouest  plainness.  Even  Sir  7i.n- 
thony's  language  could  not  be  more  explicit. 
—Beware. 


In  ordinary  deliveries,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  examine  whether  the  bones  are  fractured  ; 
but  in  all  preternatural  cases,  where,  from 
the  difHculty  of  the  birth,  a  fracture  may 
be  suspected,  examination  sliould  be  made. 
On  the  general  principles  of  surgery  these 
fractures  may  be  treated  ;  much  constitu- 
tional irritation  does  not  attend  the  process 
of  reparation.  As  nutrition  at  this  age  is 
rapid,  repair  is  rapid.  From  cutting  a  tooth, 
an  infant  may  suffer  more,  and  more  dan- 
gerously, than  from  a  fracture  of  the  femur 
or  the  humerus.  Four  cases  of  fracture,  two 
of  the  humerus,  and  two  of  the  thigh-bone, 
all  ultimately  doing  well,  have  been  narrat- 
ed to  me  by  my  friends.  Might  not  sjdints 
be  made  conveniently  of  softened  paste- 
board, or  jtapier  mdchtl  Many  a  witty 
thought  lias  issued  from  a  French  snuff-box  ; 
perhaps  this  ma}'  be  made  a  useful  one. 

Hernia  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  formed 
with  the  firtus,  as  these  preparations  show  ; 
but  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  this  monstrosity, 
as,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,,  it 
admits  no  remedy.  More  frequently  we 
find  at  birth,  on  the  parietal  bone,  an  en- 
cj'sted  tumour,  larger  than  half  a  pullet's 
egg,  and  vv'hich  may  take  place  to  the  right 
or  the  left  of  the  sagittal  suture.  That  a 
chasm  of  the  parietal  bone,  leading  into 
the  cranium,  never  exists  at  the  basis  of 
this  tumour,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert ; 
but  in  general,  that  part  of  the  bone  which 
corresponds  with  the  inner  table  is  com- 
plete, the  external  leaf  being  alone  deficient. 
The  defect  of  the  external  table,  however, 
gives  rise  to  extensive  superficial  excava- 
tion, the  margin  of  which  may  be  felt  all 
round  at  the  base  of  the  cyst,  and  this  mar- 
gin is  liable  to  lead  the  uninformed  into  an 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  large  chasm  opening 
down  into  the  brain,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
those  who  are  about  the  little  patient. 

Itisnot  wise  to  press  the  brains  of  a  young 
infant  with  a  tight  bandage,  for,  as  our  infor- 
mation now  lies,  this  will,  I  presume,  be 
acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  dange- 
rous experiment.  Do  not,  therefore,  in  these 
cases,  apply  a  bandage  to  the  cranium,  for 
the  bones  being  mobile,  any  pressure  made 
on  them  might  be  transferred  to  the  brain, 
which  lies  beneath.  Do  not  hastily  puncture 
these  tumours  ;  the  two  surfaces  of  the  cra- 
nium, external  and  internal,  communicate 
freely  by  the  emissory  vessels  :  the  brain  of 
tlie  infant  is  prone  to  inflammation,  and 
frequently  these  inflammations  prove  fatal. 
Durate  et  rebus  vosmet  servate  secundis. 
Time  and  ]iatience  cure  a  vast  number  of 
evils,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  and  these 
two  Catholic  remedies,  accompanied  by 
placebos,  are,  jierhaps,  the  best  which  may 
be  employed  here.  Astringents  and  stimu- 
lants, however,  do  seem  to  be  tried  with  no 
very  doubtful  advantage ;  and  port  wine, lees, 
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onJ  aluminous  solutions,  are  alternativo  to- 
pical remedies  which,  from  my  little  expe- 
rience in  these  cases,  I  should  tecl  disposed 
to  recommend.  Let  your  first  applications  be 
w*ak,  for  the  infant  skin  is  tender  and  prone 
to  mortify ;  as  the  parts  may  bear,  the  in- 
tensity may  he  increased,  'i'he  lees  may  be 
diifused  through  bread,  so  as  to  form  a  poul- 
tice ;  of  the  alum  you  may  make  a  lotion, 
beginniuc;  with  a  scrujile,  to  six  ounces  of 
water.  The  alum  failing,  let  the  lees  be 
tried.  Glairj'  Huid  issues  when  these  cysts 
are  punctured  ;  at  least,  if  I  may  infer  ge- 
nerally from  a  single  case,  which  used  to  be 
related  by  Dr.  Uaighton. 

In  young  infants,  the  nyrapha%  or  the 
labia  pudendi,  are  occasionally  coherent ; 
the  labial  cohesion  being  easily  discrimi- 
nated, while  that  of  the  nymphre  requires 
somewhat  closer  inspection.  When  the 
labia  are  opened,  the  nymphje  being  in 
cohesion  with  each  other,  in  consequence 
of  this  separation,  the  nymphae  are  laid  flat 
over  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  the 
blood  being  pressed  out  of  the  vessels,  the 
whole  structure  becomes  pale  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  parts, 
so  that,  at  first  glance,  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  no  nympha;,  and  as  if  the  vaginal 
orifice  did  not  exist.  The  gradual  approxi- 
mation of  the  labia  under  which  the  n3'mphae 
begin,  as  it  were,  to  form  afresh — the  in- 
terposition of  a  probe  easily  passed  along 
behind  between  the  cohering  nymphoe,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina — the  declaration 
of  the  nurse,  that  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
though  now  totally  vanished,  was  originally 
obvious  enough,  as  in  other  children,  (for 
the  disease  is  not  usually  congenital) — these 
are  the  principal  diagnostics  by  which  the 
case  is  discriminated.  A  knife  in  these 
cohesions  is  rarely  required ;  mereseparative 
pressure  is,  in  general,  sufficient  to  disjoin 
the  parts ;  or  when  the  probe  has  been 
properly  placed,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the 
connexion,  this  may  often  be  gently  torn 
asunder,  by  merely  advancing  the  instru- 
ment :  take  care  that  the  cohesion  is  not  re- 
newed. 

Withimperforation  of  the  genitals,  infants 
are  sometimes  born,  and  this  with  two  con- 
ditions of  the  parts  within,  for  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  the  internal  genitals  are 
more  or  less  deficient,  while,  in  other 
cases,  they  are  formed  perfectly  enough,  with 
the  exception  of  the  barrier,  which  closes 
the  access  from  the  inferior  parts  to  the  su- 
perior. When  the  inferior  organs  are  im- 
perforate and  imperfect,  it  ought  always  to 
be  our  first  consideration,  whether  those  or- 
gans which  lie  above,  are  in  a  healthy  state 
or  not — the  ovaries,  I  mean,  and  womb  and 
vaoina.  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert, 
that  the  determination  of  these  points  is 
wholly  impracticable,  even  during  the  first 


two  or  three  years  of  infant  life ;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  most  com- 
modious season  for  deciding  this  very  im- 
portant question,  is  after  the  period  of  pu- 
berty is  gone  by.  If  the  ovaries  exist  in 
perfection,  the  womanly  changes  occur,  and 
to  omit  the  development  of  the  external 
system  ;  the  hips  spread,  and  tiie  bosom 
swells,  and  the  charms  and  graces  which 
embellish  the  sex  are  found  to  gather  about 
the  whole  person  ;  the  nrind  also,  from  un- 
known causes,  undergoing  that  consenta- 
neous change,  whereby  it  becomes  not  insen- 
sible to  corresponding  desire.  From  tho 
ovaries,  as  their  centre,  all  these  effects  are 
emanating,  and  their  manifestation  is  the 
best  proof  that  these  important  organs  exist. 
Propter  sola  ovaiia  mulier  est  quod  est  ;  to 
the  maxim  of  Paracelsus,  tims  modified,  I 
heartily  assent.     Again. 

A  few  years,  not  to  say  a  few  months, 
after  puberty,  we  may,  moreover,  easily  de- 
termine, in  most  cases,  whether  the  uterus 
and  upper  jiart  of  the  vagina  exist  or  not ; 
for  if  tliese  parts  are  not  wanting,  the 
sj-mptoms  of  monthly  action  will  be  per- 
ceived, and,  after  a  time,  the  secretion  ac- 
cumulating, both  the  womb  and  the  upper 
vagina  will  become  dilated,  and,  on  careful 
examinations,  by  a  competent  operator,  both 
these  organs,  when  distended,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt ;  and  thus,  it  seems,  from  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  subject,  that  it  is  after 
puberty  that  we  shall  most  successfully  in- 
quire respecting  the  condition  of  the  geni- 
tals within  the  pelvis.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
regretted,  for,  till  the  period  of  puberty, 
these  organs  are  of  no  use. 

If  the  internal  genitals  are  wanting,  the 
case  admits  of  no  remedy;  throughout  life, 
the  individual  remains  a  mere  girl — neither 
desiring  marriage,  nor  becoming  it  ;  but  if 
the  parts  above  are  well-formed,  a  closure 
of  the  vagina,  above  or  below,  constitut- 
ing the  only  defect  of  organisation,  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  the  ailment  may  be  re- 
lieved and  removed,  merely  by  dividing  the 
partition.  Before  puberty,  whatever  may 
be  the  wish  of  friends,  it  is  unwise  to 
attempt  this,  for  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  womb,  vagina,  and  ovaries, 
and  the  parts  are  too  small  and  too  tender 
to  be  well  fitted  for  the  knife;  but  when 
puberty  is  gone  by,  and  the  condition  of 
the  pelvic  viscera  is  known,  and  the  va- 
gina and  womb,  diluted  by  the  accumula- 
tion, are  become  accessible  to  the  knife  ; 
the  operation,  in  many  cases,  may  be  per- 
formed easily  enough  ;  and  if  the  opening 
be  sufficient  to  allow  of  impregnation,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be,  delivery,  which  natu- 
rally lays  open  this  part  of  the  person,  may, 
with  a  little  help  from  surgery,  thoroughly 
accomplish  the  rest.  Of  constricted  vagina, 
I  mean  in  conjunction  with  parturition,  it 
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Las  been  my  lot  to  see  some  bad  cases  ;  the 
stricture  was  divided,  and  tliey  have  all 
hitherto  done  well. 

If  you  open  the  mouth  before  a  mirror, 
and  raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  you  may 
observe  a  sort  of  ligature,  which,  while  it 
allows  free  motion  to  the  tip,  assists,  how- 
ever, in  conjunction  with  other  bonds,  in 
restraining  its  more  extensive  movements, 
and  this  ligature  is  called  the  fra;num.  1 
never  saw  a  case  in  which  the  frffinum  left 
the  tongue  too  loose,  though  reputed  cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  put  on  record  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  tongue  may  be  partially 
swallowed  in  consequence,  so  as  to  lodge 
over  the  rima  glottidis,  and  occasion  suflb- 
cation.  Cases,  however,  are  common,  in 
which  the  friT?num  is  pushed  forward  to  the 
very  tip  of  tlie  tongue  beneath,  giving  rise 
to  tongue-tying,  as  it  is  called,  a  disease 
not  uncommon,  even  in  female  infants. 

Nurses,    usually    themselves    profuse   of 
words,  have  a  great  horror  of  this  restraint 
of  the  tongue,  and  making  their  exordium  in 
the  received  formula  of  "  Lord,  Sir,"  (a  nur- 
sery translation  of  the  classical  ajdepol  of 
their  predecessors,  or  of  the  more  dignified 
P.  C.   of    Roman   oratory,)   breathless  and 
alarmed  they  come  down  at  length  upon  the 
peroration,  and  "  esse  videantur"  the  child's 
tongue  is  tied  !  Tongues  are  not  always  tied, 
when  nurses  please  to  fancy  so ;  and  it  is 
well,  tlierefore,  to  be  in  possession  of  diag- 
nostics, by  which  the  disease  may  be  known. 
Now  the  tongue  is  free,  for  all  its  functions, 
if  the  tip  maybe  advanced  beyond  the  outer 
margin  of  the  lip,  and,  moreover,  if  it  may 
be    placed    upon    the   roof  of  the    mouth, 
liberation  being  requisite,  if  the  confinement 
be  such  as  to  restrain  from  either  of  these 
movements.     Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
examining    the  frsenum    of  the    tongue    in 
healthy  cliildren,  can  tell,  at  first  look,  whe- 
ther  it   require    a  division.     Acquire    this 
artist-like  glance,  for  it  may  be  of  use  to 
you.     There  is   one   right  way,   and  many 
wrong,  in  doing  most  things  ;    and  thus  it 
is  with  the  division  of  the  frrenum — a  httle 
operation,  which,  if  ill-conducted,  may  occa- 
sion trouble  to  you,  and  danger  to  the   in- 
fant; a  wound  of  the  ranine  vessels,  beneath 
the    tongue,    sometimes  producing   a  fatal 
bleeding.    To  divide  the  freenum,  you  ought 
to  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  with 
rounded  tips,  and  which   will    cut  well  to 
their  extreme  ends.     Try  them  on  a  bit  of 
damp  paper.     The   nurse,  moreover,  ought 
to  hold  the  head  firmly,  witii  the  face   up- 
wards,    when     the     child    will    frequently 
scream  ;  for  at  no  age   are  we  fond  of  re- 
straint ;  and,  at  this  moment,  when  the  in- 
fant is  pushing  forth  a  long-continued  cry  of 
thirty  or  forty  seconds,  the  operator,  taking 
liis  place  behind  the  toj)  of  the  head,  finds  the 
mouth  wide  open,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue 


a  little  raised,  so  that,  inserting  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  lie  caa 
easily  place  one  upon  either  side  of  the 
frsenum  beneath  the  tongue,  when,  both  lip 
and  tongue  being  protected  from  the  scis- 
sors, the  frrenum  may,  in  a  leisurely  man- 
ner, be  divided  to  any  extent  deemed 
necessary.  Do  not  hurry.  If  nurses  and 
mothers  are  very  firmly  persuaded,  though 
without  reason,  that  the  tongue  is  tied, 
to  satisfy  them  you  may  touch  the  frrenum 
with  the  scissors  ;  the  operation,  if  well 
done,  is  of  no  pain.  Do  not  cut  the  fra;'nuni 
too  far  ;  do  not  wound  the  ranine  vessels, 
or  the  salivaiy  ducts.  If  a  child  be  suffered 
to  grow  to  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years 
before  the  tied  tongue  be  liberated,  it  may 
never  afterwards  acquire  a  free  use  of  the 
organ.  This  is  shocking  neglect.  It  would 
be  easy  to  contrive  a  pair  of  scissors  ex- 
pressly for  the  division  of  the  fraenum ; 
they  ought  to  be  without  points,  and  should 
cut  at  the  tip  only,  to  the  extent  of  h"lf  a 
line.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well;  this  must  be  my  excuse  for 
dwelling  so  minutely  on  this  small  but  deli- 
cate operation. 

Tyrtieus  was  lame,  and  Byron.  Very 
fine  children  are  sometimes  born  with  de- 
fects of  the  lower  extremities  ;  and  where 
all  the  parts  of  the  foot  and  leg  are  duly 
organised  their  may  be  a  misplacement,  the 
foot  being  turned  too  much  outwards  or 
inwards, as  here  shown.  The  infant  growth 
is  amazingly  rapid  ;  a  young  child  will  tri- 
ple its  weight  iu  six  or  eight  months  after 
birth  ;  it  will  double  its  length  in  two  or 
three  years  ;  and,  during  the  first  months 
especially,  the  bones  containing  but  little 
earthy  matter,  become  as  obsequious  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  as  the  future  mind.  In 
the  cases  under  consideration,  think  of 
this.  When  the  foot  is  distorted,  it  may,  I 
suspect,  be  frequently  drawn  to  its  proper 
bearing.  Any  apparatus  which,  without 
materially  disturbing  the  circulation,  has  the 
efl:ect  of  continually  urging  the  limb  towards 
a  healthy  relative  position  of  its  parts,  may 
be  tried,  with  benefit,  in  these  cases.  The 
tin  boot,  however,  here  demonstrated, 
answers  this  purpose  very  well,  and  the 
mode  of  employing  this  instrument  I  now 
demonstrate.  (Demonstration.)  The  appa- 
ratus ought  to  be  examined  once  or  twice 
every  day. 

Do  not  needlessly  interrupt  the  circula- 
tion by  your  bandages.  If  the  inner  ban- 
dage be  coated  with  mild  adhesive  plaster, 
it  will  retain  its  place  with  less  pressure. 
"  Can  you  not  wait  a  few  months  before 
you  tease  the  dear  child  with  these  ban- 
dages and  instruments'?"  This  question 
is  sometimes  put  by  mothers  in  a  tone  of 
supplication.  The  best  answer  is  bi-literal 
no — no,  not  a  month,  not  a  week,  a  day. 
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needlessly.  If  the  bearings  of  the  limb  are 
to  be  rectified  at  all,  it  must  be  while  the 
bones  are  yielding,  and  the  ovijans  are 
rapidly  growinj;.  At  the  end  of  tlie  first 
year  the  cure  may,  perhaps,  be  impractica- 
ble. Think  of  the  facts  before  stated.  1 
Lave  been  told  of  cures  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  some  eight 
or  ten  weeks  ;  but  never  having  had  cases 
of  this  kind  under  my  permanent  care,  I 
cannot  decide  from  personal  observation. 
Vari  and  Valgi  are  the  classical  appellations 
of  these  infants.  The  two  patrician  families 
of  ancient  Kome,  probably,  derived  their 
names  from  these  deformities. 

Infants  are  sometimes  born  with  an  um- 
bilical hernia,  as  large  as  a  full-sized  orange, 
most  of  the  intestines  lying  forth  beyond 
tlie  abdominal  coverings,  invested  solely  by 
the  peritoneum  ;  for  it  deserves  remark, 
that  there  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a 
very  large  aperture  through  the  muscles 
and  common  teguments  in  these  cases,  and 
through  this  aperture  the  liernia  pushes. 
The  preparations  circulated  demonstiute, 
clearly,  both  the  hernia  and  the  aperture. 
Lowder  used  to  relate  a  case,  in  wliich  the 
lieruia,  being  of  middle  size,  the  perito- 
neum became  encased  with  cicatrix,  and  an 
imperfect  cure  was  obtained;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, death  is  the  only  eft'ectual  remedy  in 
these  cases — death,  of  which  we  have  that 
instinctive  aversion  (horror,  if  you  will,) 
necessary  to  prevent  us  from  deserting  the  I 
post  of  life  on  every  slight  occasion  ;  but 
which,  after  all,  in  conjunction  with  gene- 
ration, becomes  an  admirable  contrivance 
of  creation,  whereby  structures,  unfit  for 
further  service,  are  decomposed,  to  be 
modelled  afresh  in  renewed  perfection. — 
The  tomb  and  the  womb  together  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  clirysalis.  In  death  we  are 
disorganised — in  generation  renewed,  and 
the  magic  of  Medea's  chaldron  is  passing 
continually  under  our  eyes.  When  we  at- 
tempt to  contemplate  death,  does  not  this 
instinctive  horror  delude  the  judgment,  and, 
to  our  own  advantage,  magnify  the  evil?  Is 
it  not  a  part  of  the  design  of  Nature,  that, 
like  some  other  affections,  (love,  for  exam- 
ple,) this  feeling  should  delude  us  1  Is  dis- 
solution really  so  great  an   evil  as but 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression. 

Revenons  ii  nos  moutons.  When,  as  very 
frequently  happens,  the  umbilical  hernia  is 
no  larger  than  the  tip  of  the  finger,  the 
common  teguments,  I  think,  usually  cover 
it,  and  we  may  cure  the  disease  either  by 
ligature  or  pressure.  When  the  chord  drops, 
as  usually,  a  few  days  alter  birth,  if  the 
navel  protrude,  we  may  lay  over  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  a  broad  slip  of  adhesive 
plaster,  so  as,  in  part,  to  repress  the  intes- 
tine ;  and  then,  directly  on  the  navel,  may  be 
placed  a  thin  plate  of  tinfoil,  about  33  broad 


as  a  shilling,  to  be  retained  in  situation 
by  a  second  adhesive  bandage,  which,  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  abdomen,  may  lie 
over  the  first,  Once  or  twice  daily  the 
firmness  of  the  apparatus  ought  to  he  in- 
spected. When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
change,  have  every  thing  in  readiness,  and, 
if  possible,  do  not  excite  screaming  when 
the  ajiparatus  is  removed,  lest  the  navel 
should  start,  and  the  aperture  should  be 
enlarged  afresh.  If  the  child  grimace,  as  if 
about  to  cry,  an  assistant  should  be  at  hand, 
to  place  a  finger  over  the  umbilicus,  and  to 
resist  the  eruption  of  the  hernia;  but,  un- 
less this  eruption  be  expected,  it  is  better 
not  to  touch  this  part.  Umbilical  hernia 
is  of  slow  cure  by  compression,  and,  among 
the  lower  classes  especially,  the  necessary 
attention  and  perseverance  may  be  want- 
ing. In  some  cases,  then,  we  may  find 
it  convenient  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the 
disease  by  pushing  back  the  intestine,  and 
closing  the  sack  at  its  root  with  a  liga- 
ture. Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
include  the  bowel.  I  am  afraid  this  opera- 
tion is  not  unattended  with  danger,  even 
when  the  bowel  lies  clear  of  the  ligature; 
think  well  before  you  have  recourse  to  it. 
This  operation  reminds  one  of  the  ancient 
remedy  of  the  empirics  ;  they  used  to  call 
it  the  "  royal  stitch." 

Infants  may  be  affected  at  birth  with  dropsy 
oftlie  spinal  iheca,  concurring  with  variety  in 
the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts.  Some- 
timesthedropsyisin  the theca wholly ;  some- 
times in  the  theca  and  the  cranium  too  ;  and 
the  dropsies  may  communicate.  I'he  spinal 
marrow  may,  I  believe,  be  perfect,  or  the 
Cauda  equina  may  be  more  or  less  deficient ; 
the  nerves  of  the  lower  limbs  and  pelvis 
being  formed,  nevertheless,  in  all  their  per- 
fection, and  stretching  into  the  cavity  of 
the  spine  to  terminate,  as  Wurns  has  justly 
stated,  not  in  the  marrow,  but  in  that  pare 
of  the  theca  which  lines  the  corresponding 
arches  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  the  nerves, 
in  fact,  originating,  or  rather  coalescing,  at 
the  theca  of  the  spine.  When  the  arches 
and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrjc  are 
wanting  througliout  the  chain,  so  that  the 
spinal  canal  is  completely  open  behind  from 
end  to  end,  t!ie  spinal  marrow  is,  I  sus- 
pect, generally  deficient  altogether ;  and, 
indeed,  the  disease  scarcely  belongs  to  that 
which  I  am  now  considering;  but  in  spina 
bifida  generally,  there  is  a  deficiency  on  the 
back  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  only,  forming  a 
chasm,  at  which  one  or  two  fingers  may 
be  passed  down  into  the  cavity  of  the 
spine  ;  and  above,  and  perhaps  below,  to 
some  li'itle  extent,  the  spinous  processes 
separate  into  two  lateral  pieces,  so  as  to 
become  forked,  whence  the  disease  is  fre- 
quently denominated  spina  bifida.  "  Dura 
res  manent  fugiant  verba."    The  appella- 
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tion  is  not,  perhaps,  a  good  one  ;  but  if 
we  undersiand  one  another,  the  terms 
may  pass.  Life  is  short — our  time  ma^'  be 
laid  out  on  more  important  matters.  Over 
the  lumbar  chasm,  we  may  find  the  parts  in 
one  of  two  very  dilferent  conditions;  for 
sometimes  on  this  part  there  is  a  large  tu- 
mour, bulky  as  a  small  orange,  covered  with 
a  dark  rosy  red  skin,  marbled  with  a  leaden 
livid  tint  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  we  find  upon 
tlie  chasm  a  circular  brown  wrinkled  scar, 
broad  as  a  lialf  crown,  and  Hat,  appearances 
■which  are  excellently  well  shown  in  the 
preparation  before  us.  An  infant  may  be 
born  with  this  tumour  lacerated  and  open. 
IlydrocepliaUis,  in  conjunction  with  tliis 
disease,  way  become  very  obvious,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enlargement  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  widening  of  the  sutures  and  the 
ibntaucls.  Mr.  Bryant,  of  Kennington, 
showed  me  a  fine  example  of  this. 

If  the  medulla  spinalis  be  defective,  I 
presume  the  case  admits  of  no  effectual 
remed}^ ;  but  when  this  is  sound,  and  the 
disease  is,  in  other  respects,  favourable,  a 
cure  is  not  impossible ;  and  for  this,  as 
for  some  other  useful  practical  additions  to 
surgery — surely  well  worth  whole  volumes 
of  mere  musical  and  well-turned  periods, 
our  race  is  indebted  to  a  man  whose 
name  conveys  his  eulogy — I  mean  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  To  him,  and  to  my  distin- 
guished colloagues,  his  successors,  I  must 
refer  you  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
method  of  operating-  ;  suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  the  tumour  is  punctured  with  an  in- 
strument like  a  glover's  needle,  and  day 
after  day,  by  little  and  little,  the  fluid  is 
gradually  drawn  away;  the  aperture  being 
secured,  more  or  less  effectually,  after 
every  drawing  and  pressure  being  kept  up 
by  means  of  bandage,  or  otherwise,  forty 
or  fifty  times,  as  I  learn,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  punctures  ;  the  cyst  filling  re- 
peatedly, but  continually  shrinking,  till,  at 
length,  after  a  succession  of  operations,  the 
cyst  contracts  into  a  sort  of  cicatrix  lying 
over  the  chasm,  to  be  afterwards  protect- 
ed by  truss.  To  open  the  cyst  extensively, 
and  discliarge  the  water  at  once,  is,  1  be- 
lieve, highlj^  dangerous.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  death  ensued  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  narrated  to  me  by  one  of  my 
pujiils.  The  tumour  was  mistaken  for  ab- 
scess. The  cases  with  the  brown  flat  scar 
are  not  lit  for  this  operation.  In  hydrocepha- 
lic cases,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped.  Infants 
left  to  their  fate,  in  this  disease, perish  after 
difTerent  intervals.  They  may  live  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years.  Tliey  may  even 
reach  to  man's  estate,  always  labouring 
under  the  disease.  If  the  marrow  be  de- 
fective, the  lower  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
defective  in  feeling.  Dr.  Haighton  used  to 
relate  the  case  of  a  bov,  who  would  thrust 


pins  into  the  skin  with  little  suffering.  Acu- 
puncturation  sometimes  occasions  little  pain, 
even  in  the  healthy. 

To  bo  born  with  an  imperforate  oesopha- 
gus, would  seem  to  be  a  terrible  calamity; 
for  what  more  terrible  tlian  the  fate  of  Ugo- 
lino,  especially  when  this  is  painted  in  the 
dark  deep  colouring  of  Dante,  the  Rem- 
brandt of  poetry.  Physical  evils,  however, 
are,  I  suspect,  oftener  more  intolerable  in 
prospect  than  in  sufferance.  Nature,  to 
make  us  bestir  ourselves,  threatens  like  a 
step-dame,  but  corrects  like  a  tender  mo- 
ther. When  the  imperial  clemency  con- 
ceded the  arhitrium  viortis,  the  Roman  no- 
bles, if  mj''  memory  serve,  not  uncommonly 
gave  preference  to  death  from  hunger.  For 
sixteen  long  days  and  more,  a  young  infant 
may  pine  under  the  starvation  of  an  imper- 
forate gullet — sleeping,  waking,  weeping, 
wasting,  greedy  for  the  breast,  grieved  or 
angry  when  disappointed;  and  yet,  after 
all,  to  judge  from  the  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  the  feelings,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  its  sufferings  from  thirst  and  hun- 
ger exceed  those  produced  by  many  of  the 
smaller  infant  ailments ;  and  surely  they 
will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
that  result  from  the  suffocating  symptoms 
hereafter  mentioned.  Those  who  are  placed 
in  situations  which  expose  them  to  starva- 
tion, ought  to  remain  inert;  under  these 
circumstances,  the  less  wear  of  mind  and 
body  the  better.  When  a  town  is  besieged, 
I  imagine  that  the  daily  consumption  of 
food  might  be  considerably  diminished,  if 
tliose,  whose  operations,  mental  or  bodily, 
can  contribute  nothing  to  the  defence, 
would  imitate  those  fasting  women,  of 
whom  the  ])ublic  has  at  times  heard  so 
much,  and  lie  vegetating  on  a  sofa.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  poet.  Count  Ugolino, 
who,  together  with  his  ciiildren,  perished 
from  hunger  in  the  tower  of  Pisa,  after  sur- 
viving all  of  them,  died  on  the  eighth  day  ; 
but  infants,  when  famished  by  this  disease, 
being  in  a  state  of  comparative  quietude, 
tlicy  may  sometimes  remain  alive  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  as  I  learn  from  a  case  related 
to  me  by  JNIr.  Hallam,  ofNewington,  who 
first  drew  ray  attention  to  this  disease. 

When  the  oesophagus  is  imperforate,  all 
the  pains  of  strangulation  may  be  suffered 
every  time  the  infant  attempts  to  swallow. 
It  takes  the  pap  greedily,  a  small  effort  of 
deglutition  follows,  and  then  in  a  few  se- 
conds the  countenance  alters,  and  the  placid 
look  of  infancy  changes  for  that  of  distress 
and  agitation  ;  and  the  breath  is  inter- 
cepted, and  tlie  face  darkens,  and  the  chest 
heaves,  and  the  muscles  quiver,  and  convul- 
sions, followed  b}'  a  dead  (juiet,  ensue  ;  the 
cliild  remaining  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  till 
the  very  sight  of  it,  as  you  watch  returning 
life,  shortens  the  breath  with  anxiety,  and 
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eiigtlicns  the  seconds  to  minutes.  Allcngtli 
you  think  it  is  all  over,  when,  as  you  rise 
t'ronr  tlie  cliair,  a  small  struggle  is  jjerccivecl, 
and  the  food  taken  is  emitted  t'rom  the  mouth, 
life  and  breath  being  again  restored,  to  be 
again  miserably  interrupted,  should  the  at- 
tempt be  repeated.  Infants  thus  treated 
suffer  many  deaths.  Severer  symptoms  are 
not  produced  by  strangulation  with  the  rope. 
Food,  therefore,  or  the  breast,  ought  not  to 
be  offered  when  these  violent  symptoms 
result.  Life  might,  perhaps,  be  prolonged, 
by  injections  into  the  bowels  ;  but  the  mind 
at  this  tender  age  being  wisely  constituted, 
without  the  instinctive  fear  of  dissolution — 
of  no  use  to  a  being  which  cannot  help  itself 
— a  few  liours  or  days  are  not  desired  ;  and 
why  should  we  attempt  to  add  a  little  space 
to  existence,  and  to  prevent  that  death  which 
nature  uses  as  the  only  efl'ectual  remedy  for 
tJie  disease? 

When,  dnring  swallowing,  the  food  passes 
the  pharynx  or  hinder  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
muscular  action  grasps  the  bolus,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  closes  all  tlie  passages,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gullet,  and,  of  course, 
the  air-tube  among  the  rest.  Observe  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  water,  in  large 
gulps,  flashes  along  the  oesophagus  of  tlie 
horse  when  drinking.  \\  hen  we  are  well, 
and  full  of  appetite,  deglutition,  like  wink- 
ing, is  accomplished  witli  the  same  promp- 
titude ;  and,  therefore,  the  stay  of  the  food  in 
the  pharynx  being  less  tlian  momentary,  the 
closure  of  the  passages  is  unattended  with 
inconvenience.  But  with  infants,  in  whom 
the  cesophagus  is  imperforate,  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  for,  the  food  entering  the  ])harynx, 
the  rima  glottidis  becomes  clo-ed,  and  the 
bolus,  involuntarily  grasped  on  all  sides  by 
this  muscular  cavity,  being  propelled  to- 
wards the  cesophagus,  where  descent  is  pre- 
vented, the  aliment  remains  in  the  pha- 
rynx, spasmodically  detained,  forming  a 
sort  of  gag,  till  approaching  death  relaxes 
the  muscles,  opens  the  passages,  suffering 
the  food  to  escape,  and  the  air  to  return  to 
the  lungs. 

Ah  !  if  our  surgery  could  triumphantly 
interpose  witli  one  of  its  natural  miracles — 
if  the  art  which  gives  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  sight  to  the  blind,  and  legs  to  the  lame, 
and  patent  legs,  too,  cou'd  also  help  us  here! 
but  this  may  not  be.  One  case  of  this  kind 
was  dissected  by  ]\Ir.  Halluni  ;  another  in 
conjunction  with  him  by  myself;  a  third  hy 
J\Ir.  Burrows,  an  excellent  practitioner  in 
the  city  ;  and,  in  all  three  of  these  through- 
out the  mediastinum  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches,  the  oesophagus  was  unCirmed,  or 
represented  by  a  mere  ligament,  stretching 
from  the  closed  extremity  of  the  oesophagus 
to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The  trochar 
and  canulaj  therefore,  can  be  of  no  service. 


Death  is  the  natural  remedy.  Infants,  wlio 
die  under  this  disease,  are,  1  believe,  fre- 
quently thouglit  to  perish  from  convulsions. 
As  I  know  myself  of  three  cases,  I  presume  it 
is  by  no  means  very  uncommon.  Van  Swie- 
ten  describes  an  affection  called  a  swallowing 
of  the  tongue,  in  which  suffocation  is  said  to 
follow  the  attempt  to  swallow,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tongue,  too  loose  in  the 
mouth,  getting  into  the  cavity  of  the  pha- 
rynx, and  lodging  over  the  rima  glottidis. 
Having  never  seen  this  disease,  I  feel  in- 
clined to  think  that  Swieten  may  have  been 
deceived  by  an  imperforation  of  the  oesopha- 
gus. Should  swallowing  of  the  tongue  really 
occur — if  the  practitioner  do  not  reach  the 
infant  till  apparent  death  is  produced,  the 
tongue  ought  to  be  drawn  down  into  place 
witli  the  incurvated  shank  of  a  spoon,  or  any 
other  convenient  instrument;  and  though 
the  child  have  lain  to  appearance  dead  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  artificial  respira- 
tion, and  the  warm  bath,  ought  to  be  dili- 
gently tried.  New-born  infants  may,  now 
and  then,  be  resuscitated,  after  they  have 
lain  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  for  a  good  part 
of  an  hour.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  in 
these  cases  to  despair  too  soon. 


FOREIGN  DEPAR.TMENT. 


EXPERIMENTS      OX     THE     VELOCITVT      OF 
CIRCULATION. 

By  M.  Hering,  of  Stuttgart. 

Haller  and  Sauvageswere  the  first  wlio 
tried  to  ascertain,  by  experiments,  witli 
v.hat  velocity  the  blood  is  carried  through 
the  vascular  system  ;  their  calculations,  how- 
ever, were  fallacious,  as  they  were  founded 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  movement  of 
the  blood  depended  exclusively  on  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Ilaller's  conclusions 
respecting  the  velocity  of  circulation  in 
frogs,  and  small  fishes,  are  more  correct, 
as  they  were  confirmed  by  autopsy  ;  but 
his  observations  were  confined  to  cold- 
blooded animals,  and  we  need  hardly  men- 
tion how  hazardous  it  would  he  to  infer  from 
them  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  warm- 
blooded animals.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and 
Dolhnger.  In  more  recent  works  on  the 
subject,  the  comparison  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  and 
with  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  certain 
time,  was  considered  suiTicient  to  determine 
the  relative  velocity  of  the  blood  ;  a  method, 
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the  uncertainty  of  which  clearly  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  cannot  be  made  out  with  precision, 
and  that  the  number  of  jiulsations,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  ventricles,  differ  very  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals.  (M. 
Hering  found  the  capacity  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  horses,  differed  from  3  to  11  ounces, 
and  that  of  the  right  ventricle  from  4  to  38 
ounces.) 

M.  Ilering  tried  another  method,  which 
seems  to  lead  to  a  more  accurate  result. 
He  mixed  a  solution  of  the  hydrocyanate  of 
potassium  with  the  blood  ;  he  then  took,  at 
certain  intervals,  small  quantities  of  blood 
from  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  from  the 
chemical  examination  of  these  different  por- 
tions of  blood,  and  from  the  comparison  of 
the  time  which  the  substance  required  to 
arrive  from  one  vessel  into  another,  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  blood.  The  hydrocyanate  of  potas- 
sium seemed  to  answer  best,  as,,  even  in 
a  considerable  quantity,  it  can  be  mixed 
with  the  blood,  without  causing  any  im- 
portant derangement  in  the  economy,  and 
by  chemical  re-agents,  it  is  easily,  and  witli 
great  accuracy,  detected  in  the  fluid,  and 
idso  in  the  solid  animal  parts. 

The  fluid  was  not  injected,  but  by  means 
of  a  small  funnel,  instilled  into  the  vessel. 
The  sulphate  of  iron  was  principally  em- 
ployed to  discover  the  presence  of  the  hy- 
drocyanate of  potassium  ;  as,  however,  the 
blue  colour  of  the  precipitate,  produced  in 
this  manner,  does  not  form  immediately, 
a  few  drops  of  liydrochloric  acid  were  added, 
to  accelerate  the  latter  effect.  By  these 
means,  one  particle  of  hydrocyanate  of 
potassium  is  detected  in  20,000  particles  of 
serum.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  as  pure 
as  possible,  the  chemical  examination  was 
made  some  days  after  the  blood  was  taken. 
Tlie  experiments  were  made  on  horses. 
A  solution  of  two  drachms  of  the  hj'dro- 
cyanate  of  potassium,  in  twenty-two  drachms 
of  distillated  water,  was  instilled  into  one 
of  the  jugular  veins,  and  at  the  intervals  of 
a  minute,  sometimes  only  of  ten  seconds, 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  taken  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  instillation  of 
the  fluid  liad,  in  most  cases,  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  animal;  it  even  had  no  influ- 
ence on  tlie  pulse.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  animal  was  killed  immediately 
after  the  experiment,  most  of  the  fluid  and 
solid  parts  were  submitted  to  a  chemical 
examination.  We  omit  detailing  tlie  ex- 
]icriments,  and  give  our  readers  only  the 
conclusive  remarks  of  fll.  Hering. 

1.  The  time,  within  which  the  liydro- 
cyanate  of  potassium,  after  having  heen 
mixed  with  the  blood,  passes  from  one  of 
the  jugular  veins  into  the  opposite,  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds  ;  from  the  jugular 


vein  into  the  thoracica  externa.  It  requires 
twenty-three  to  thirty  seconds;  into  the 
saphena  magna,  twenty  seconds;  into  the 
ai  ter.  masseterica,  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  ; 
into  the  arter.  maxill.  externa  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  seconds  ; 
and  into  the  arter.  metatarsi,  from  twenty  to 
forty  seconds.  It  would  seem  that  an  in- 
creased fretjnency  of  the  pulse  is  not  accora- 
jianied  by  an  increased  velocity  of  the 
hlood  ;  for,  in  several  experiments,  where 
the  pulse  differed  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  velocity  remained  the  same. 

i2.  The  hydrocyanate  of  potassiumj  •within 
a  very  short  time  after  the  experiment,  is 
excreted  by  the  serous  membranes,  but  in 
a  small  quantity.  The  time  varies  from  two 
to  eight  minutes. 

3.  The  mucous  membranes  excrete  the 
hydrocyanate  of  potassium  more  slowly  ; 
that  of  the  right  half  of  the  stomach  sur- 
passes, in  this  respect,  that  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  latter  that  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  and  genital  system,  the  excre- 
tion is  slowest.  On  those  parts  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  which  are  lined  by  an 
epithelium,  as  the  eye,  the  mouth,  oesopha- 
gus, and  left  half  of  the  stomach,  no  trace 
of  the  hydrocyanate  could  be  discovered. 

4.  In  the  kidneys,  the  excretion  appears 
to  take  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ; 
in  all  experiments,  within  one  minute  after 
the  instillation,  the  hydrocyanate  of  potas- 
sium was  found  in  the  cortical,  sometimes 
also  in  the  tubular  substance,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  in  the  pelvis  lenum. 

5.  In  the  lungs,  the  hydrocyanate  of  po- 
tassium was  found  in  very  small  quantit_y. 

6.  Only  one  minute  is  required  to  bring 
the  substance  from  the  jugular  vein  into  the 
thoracic  duct ;  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  it 
was  not  found  in  several  experiments, 
although  it  appeared  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  ductus  thoracicus.  This  appa- 
rently confirms  the  recent  experiments  con- 
cerning venous  absorption,  and  makes  it 
liighly  probable,  that  there  is  a  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  lymphatic  and  arterial 
systems. 

7.  The  foreign  substance  is,  within  a 
short  time,  eliminated  from  the  blood  ;  after 
twent^'-four  hours,  no  trace  of  it  could  be 
found  even  in  the  solid  parts. — (^Zeitschr.Jur 
Physiol.) 


ON    THE     USE    OF     CIRCULAR     LIGATURES    IN 
INTF.RMITTENTS. 

There  are  some  interesting  observations 
in  La  Clinique,  on  the  effect  of  circular 
ligatures  applied  to  the  extremities  in  ague, 
and  several  other  diseases.  In  a  person 
with  intermittent  fever,  circular  ligatures 
were    applied  to  the    extremities,  with    a 
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view  of  (llminisliing  the  violent  treyibling 
by  compression  of  the  nerves  ;  this  object 
vas  not  attained,  as  might,  indeed,  well 
Iiave  been  anticipated  ;  but  Ihe  febrile 
attack  was  considerably  mitigated  and  short- 
ened ;  thus  the  practitioner,  Dr.  llobouam, 
was  led  to  the  idea  of  making  some  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  febrifuge  power  of 
ciicular  ligatures.  They  were  applied  to 
the  upper  arm,  and  made  sufficiently  tight 
to  interrupt  the  superficial  circulation,  and 
to  retard  tliat  of  the  more  deep-seated  ves- 
sels. As  soon  as  the  extremities  began  to 
redden,  the  patient  felt  easier,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  paroxysm 
abated ;  the  cold  and  trembling  ceased ; 
the  pulse  became  more  free,  &c.  Nearly 
in  all  the  cases  of  Dr.  Robouam,  two  or 
three  applications  of  tlie  ligatures  were 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  fever.  According 
to  his  experience,  the  following  rules  are  to 
be  observed. 

1 .  The  most  favourable  time  for  the  ap- 
plication of  circular  ligatures  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cold  stage,  when  they  seldom 
fail  to  suppress,  or  to  mitigate  the  tit.  They 
have  much  less  effect  in  the  middle  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  none  at  all  during  the  inter- 
mission. 

'i.  Incase  of  syncope,  the  ligatures  must 
be  loosened;  the  patient  usually  bears  them 
better  after  some  time. 

3.  If  the  ligatures  are  too  tight,  they 
may  produce  dangerous  symptoms,  and  even 
suffocation. 

4.  The  application  of  circular  ligatures, 
has  an  effect  correspondent  to  bloodletting. 

The  numerous  experiments  made  in  the 
Ilijtel  Dieu,  with  circular  ligatures,  in  inter- 
mittents  and  other  diseases,  were  attended 
with  very  favourable  results.  A  young 
physician,  (M.  Bourgery,)  wrote  his  Inau- 
gural Dissertation  on  the  effect  of  this 
raetliod,  as  observed  in  this  hospital.  The 
discussions,  to  which  the  subject  gave  rise 
in  the  Faculte,  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusion:  it  appears,  from  undeniable  facts, 
that  the  ligatures  have  an  effect  very  si- 
milar to  that  of  bloodletting  ;  this  circum- 
stance cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the 
fact,  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  re- 
tained in  tlie  extremities,  and  thus  is  pre- 
vented from  being  injurious  to  the  animal 
economy,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an 
actual  loss  of  blood  had  taken  place.  (Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Mackintosh  on  the  efficacy  of  vene- 
section in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents, 
form  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  with 
tlie  operation  of  circular  ligatures.)  The 
ligatuies  had  an  extraordinary  effect  in 
several  inflammatorj'  affections  in  epistaxis, 
haemoptot;,  in  diseases  of  the  heart,   apo- 


plexy, &c.  Dr.  Robouani  relates  (he  case 
of  a  patient  who  laboured  under  the  worst 
symptoms  of  arachnitis,  pneumonia,  and 
gastro  enteritis,  and  where  the  ligatures,  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  proved  beneficial 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
^Vemust  confess,  that  we  cannot  entirely 
participate  in  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  our  neighbours  seem  to  entertain 
with  regard  to  circular  ligatures,  especially 
as  a  substitute  for  bloodletting ;  it  would, 
however,  be  very  interesting,  if  some  ex- 
periments were  made  in  this  country  to 
ascertain  their  febrifuge  quality,  and  their 
effect  on  the  constitution  in  general. 


DEFECTIVE     rORMATION     OF     THE    UUINARY 
SYSTEM. 

The  patient,  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age, 
had  laboured  under  gastro-enteritis ;  the 
post-mortem  examination  gave  tlie  following 
results  :  the  umbilical  ring  was  in  the  mons 
veneris  ;  the  opening  of  the  rectum  was  of 
an  extraordinary  dimension,  and  occupied 
the  place  of  the  orificium  vaginas.  Of  the 
external  genitals,  no  trace  was  discovered, 
except  a  small  round  body,  which  seemed 
analogous  to  the  clitoris.  The  ossa  pubes 
were  not  united,  and  the  symphysis  con- 
sisted of  the  cutaneous  coverings  on]y.  No 
bladder  was  found  ;  the  urachus  was  very 
long,  and  of  an  unusual  size  ;  the  uterus, 
with  its  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  ovaries 
and  tubes,  were  regularly  formed,  but  the 
kidneys  and  ureters  were  entirely  wanting. 
The  umbilical  vein  was  unusually  large. 

The  individual  had  always  been  troubled 
with  a  continued,  and  apparently  urinous, 
discliarge  from  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Moulon, 
of  Triest,  who  relates  the  case,  is  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  kidneys,  the 
liver  vicariously  performed  the  secretion  of 
the  urine,  and  was  the  source  of  the  fluid 
discharged  through  the  umbilicus.  We  re- 
gret that  the  case  is  reported  (Journ.  des 
Progres)  in  such  a  defective  manner,  that 
we  cannot  form  any  decisive  judgment  of 
the  malformation  ;  we  should  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  one  of  those  rare  cases, 
in  which  the  development  of  the  urinary 
system  is  retarded  at  a  very  early  period  of 
embryonic  life,  and  where  that  portion  of  it 
which,  as  appears  from  analogy,  is  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  bladder  and  its  appendages, 
the  ureters  and  urethra  ;  the  urachus  remains 
constantly  in  its  primitive  condition.  This 
was  also  most  probably'  the  secretory  organ 
of  the  urinous  fluid,  which,  during  life,  was 
discharged  through  the  umbilical  rin". 
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Science,  iudependent  of  Corporations. 

]\Ian'y  oftliose  controversies  which  have 
lately  agitated  tlie  medical  profession  may 
be  traced  to  tlie  fallacy  of  confounding  tlie 
advancement  of  science  with  the  interests 
of  corporations.  "While  one  party  strenu- 
ously maintains  its  dependence  on  acts  of 
Parliament,  the  other,  as  resolutely,  rejects 
the  necessity  of  laws  for  its  cultivation  ;  the 
former  aftect  to  believe,  that  tlie  more 
powerful  and  wealthy  corporate  bodies  are, 
the  more  learned  and  respectable  must  be 
their  members  ;  the  latter,  indignant  at  so 
seltisli  an  assumption,  espouse  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind,  and  will  brook  no 
bondage  in  the  empire  of  intellect.  Like 
the  currier  in  the  besieged  town,  which 
could  be  saved  only  by  fortifications  of 
leather,  the  one  deems  laws  and  lectures 
the  only  protection  against  the  incursions 
of  empiricism  ;  the  other,  like  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Grecian  city,*  who  refused  the 
proposal  of  defending  themselves  by  walls, 
disdains  such  degrading  expedients,  and 
assert  a  trial  of  strength  by  examination, 
tlie  only  ordeal  worthy  the  votaries  of 
science.  IJetween  parties  holding  such 
very  op])osite  opinions,  and  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  support,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  tliat  the  proper  manner  of  con- 
sidering the  question  should  have  been 
overlooked,  and  that  feelings  should,  during 
the  lieat  of  the  conflict,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  calm  arbitrations  of  reason. 
There  is  much  to  palliate,  or  to  account  for 
the  warmth  with  which  the  belligerents  on 
both  sides  have  vindicated  their  respective 
propositions.  Impressed  with  a  lively 
sense  of  tlie  advantages  derived  from  these 
institutions,  their  supporters  naturally  feel 
inclined  tor  their  preservation.  The  judg- 
ment, too,  is  easily  convinced,  where  tlie 
conviction  conduces  to  power,  place,  and 
afHuence.     Educated  with  prospects  of  this 

*  Fuerat  quondam  sine  muro  Sparta. 

Livxf,  B.  xxxiv. 

Spartani  urbem,  qunm  semper  armis  non 
maris  defenderant,  tuni  contra  responsa 
fatorum,  et  vetcii-m  mnjorum  gloriam,  annis 
diftisi,  murorum  prajsidio  includunt. 

Justin,  Tj.  xiv.  c.  v. 


descr.'-jition  in  view,  men  are  readily  recon- 
ciled to  the  errors  of  a  system  by  the  per- 
sonal advantages  which  it  promises  to  se- 
cure. JNlany,  besides,  who  have  no  such 
objects  in  contemplation,  are  so  accustomed 
to  see  education  conducted  by  corporations, 
that  they  look  on  the  one  as  necessarily 
connected  with  the  other,  and,  conse- 
quentlj-,  imagine  that  the  road  which  they 
themselves  have  trod  is  the  only  sure  one 
to  knowledge.  A  great  majority  of  this 
party  is  thus  made  up  of  the  deceiving  and 
the  deceived.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  zeal  of 
men  who  consider  themselves  aggrieved, 
ai;d  conceive  tliatthey  have  found  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  in  a  repeal  of  existing  laws, 
which  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. Their  ardour  has  been  thus  in- 
creased by  the  powerful  incentives  of  con- 
scious wrong,  the  enthusiasm  of  discovery, 
and  the  irritation  of  thwarted  intentions. 
Among  these  victims  of  corporate  mono- 
poly, and  the  advocates  of  the  new  tiieory 
of  medical  economy,  are  certainly  to  be 
found  the  talent  and  numerical  strength  of 
the  profession,  'i'he  supporters  of  the  pre- 
sent system  must  admit  that  it  has  had  a 
fair  trial,  and  that  where  so  many  com- 
plaints are  made,  all  cannot  be  right,  for  it 
is  contrary,  even  to  the  querulous  disposi- 
tion of  John  Bull,  to  rail  without  some 
annoyance.  Men,  indeed,  are  much  more 
liable  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  to  re- 
main contented  even  with  many  inconve- 
niences sooner  than  risk  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  were  they  to  act  as  promptly 
as  they  perceive,  the  reign  of  error  would 
soon  be  at  an  end.  In  England,  the  con- 
sequences of  this  system  are  best  seen,  be- 
cause they  exist  there  on  a  large  scale.  We 
there  see  a  college  of  surgeons  composed  of 
a  few  individuals,  claiming  and  exercising 
a  right  of  regulating  the  education,  and 
managing  the  business  of  the  whole  surgi- 
cal profession  of  the  country,  without  being 
responsible  to  any  human  tribunal  for  the 
abuse  of  their  power,  and  without  that  class 
of  men,  over  whom  they  domineer,  having 
the  slightest  influence  in  the  management 
affairs  in  which  each  of  them  is  more  or 
less  interested.  In  the  same  country,  we 
see  two  universities,  and  a  college  of  phy- 
sicians, arrogating,  for  their  graduates  and 
licentiates,  a  superiority  of  qualification,  and 
an  exclusive  right  to  public  patronage,  on 
the  simple  ground  of  having  received  a 
better  preparatory  education  than  their  co- 
temporaries.  In  Scotland,  we  see  one  or 
two  universities  confer  medical  degrees  on 
such  easy  conditions,  that  these  diplomas 
are  now  no  longer  considered  a  safeguard 
to  the  public  for  the  efficient  practice  of 
medicine  ;  while  other  universities  of  the 
same  country,  whose  names  are  now  only 
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reineralipred  for  their  mercenary  vices, 
were  in  the  hnbit,  until  very  lately,  of  trans- 
mitting, for  a  certain  sum,  iliplonias  by  the 
Tost  Office.  In  Ireland,  we  have  an  uni- 
versity which  places  medical  dejjrees  be- 
yond the  reach  of  tlie  great  mass  of  Irish 
students  ;  a  college  of  physicians,  which 
offered  a  bounty  on  ignorance,  by  exacting 
a  promise  froniits  licentiates  never  to  prac- 
tise one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  the 
art;  and  a  college  of  surgeons,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  former  imperfections,  is  now 
threatening  us  with  the  worst  effects  of 
the  English  regime,  in  a  second  edition  of 
tlieir  charter.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
while  all  these  institutions  act  upon  one 
system  of  policy,  each  of  them  condemns 
tile  other  with  sectarian  acerbity,  so  that 
they  perpetually  keep  up  a  sort  of  civil  war 
among  tliemselves,  about  lectures,  privi- 
leges, and  pre-eminence  ;  andif  the  influence 
of  their  folly  were  coniined  to  the  focus  of 
production,  it  might  be  suffered  to  expend 
itself  within  its  own  sphere  without  much 
concern,  but — "  Qiiicquid  delirant  reges, 
plectuntur  Achivi," — the  public  and  the 
profession  are  the  only  sufferers  in  the  end. 
is  this,  then,  a  state  of  things  which  the 
most  violent  opponent  of  innovation  can 
pretend  to  justify  upon  principle  ;  or  how 
is  it  that  such  a  difference  of  op.inion  should 
exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the 
nature  of  a  remedy?  Simply,  in  our  opi- 
nion, by  confounding  science  with  corpora- 
tions, which  are  as  independent  of  eacli 
other  as  the  Christian  religion  is  distinct 
from  church  establishments  and  decimation. 
It  is  tlie  object  of  the  subsequent  remarks, 
suggested  by  the  contemplated  considera- 
tion of  a  body  which  owes  so  many  of  its 
errors  to  this  fertile  source  of  evil  in  the 
medical  world,  to  disembarrass  the  question 
of  one  of  these  fallacies  by  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  encumbered,  through  an  ex- 
amination of  the  origin,  constitution,  and 
influence  of  corporate  systems  of  education. 
If  this  proposition  can  be  satisfactorily 
established,  the  consolatory  conclusion  must 
follow,  that  a  system  whicli  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  and  discord  may  be 
safely  dispensed  with  ;  and  that  the  ground 
being  thus  once  cleared  of  this  nuisance, 
the  only  contention  will  be,  in  future,  about 
a  substitute  more  worthy  to  occupy  its 
place. 

In  the  consideration  of  any  system,  it 
would  tend  much  to  settle  our  opinions  of 
its  merit,  if  we  were  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  times  wlien,  and  the  men  by 
whom,  it  was  instituted.  If  it  were  fonned 
in  an  enlightened  age  by  enlightened  indi- 
viduals, and  if  along  with  this  we  knew 
that  tliese  individuals  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  that  which  they  ostensibly 
professed,  there  would  be,  at  least,  a  strong 


probability  in  its  favour.  If,  on  the  other 
liand,  we  were  aware  that  it  had  originated 
in  a  barbarous  era,  that  it  was  the  mere 
offspring  of  chance,  fostered  by  ignorance, 
and  that  along  with  these  disadvantages, 
its  natural  defects  had  been  deteriorated  by 
design,  to  answer  other  ends  than  those  for 
which  it  was  originally  created,  we  should 
have  little  hesitation  indeed  in  deciding  on 
the  value  and  fitness  of  a  system  to  the 
present  age,  which  had  originated  under 
such  circumstances.  Let  us  just  apply  this 
test  to  the  corporate  system,  and  read  it3 
pedigree  by  the  lamp  of  history. 

Literary  corporations  were  totally  un- 
known to  the  ancient  world,  and,  as  they 
exist  at  present,  are  comparatively  a  mo- 
dern invention;  even  their  prototypes,  the 
municipal  corporations,  had  no  existence 
then,  being  the  growth  of  much  later  ages. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  who  affect  to  see 
all  things  prefigured  in  the  page  of  history, 
as  seme  lynx-eyed  physiologists  would  per- 
suade they  can  see  the  germs  of  future 
kings  and  em])ires  in  the  seminal  fluid, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  blessed  with  these  institu- 
tions, and  confidently  appeal  to  the  union 
of  the  Sabines  with  the  latter  people,  by 
iN'uma,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  asser- 
tions; but  the  amalgamation  of  two  con- 
tending tribes,  by  mingling  them  together, 
according  to  their  respective  pursuits,  or 
the  voluntary  associations  of  the  artizans  of 
Athens  for  social  and  benevolent  purposes, 
present  no  analogy  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  modern  corporations. 
No  such  institutions  existed  among  these 
nations,  who,  however,  contrived  to  manage 
all  their  affairs  without  any  such  assist- 
ance ;  we  must,  therefore,  descend  from 
these  bright  eras  of  civilization  to  search 
for  their  origin  amidst  the  barbarism  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  at  this  period  of 
human  degradation  and  ignorance,  when  the 
light  of  learning  faintly  glimmered  through 
the  monastic  cowl,  and  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom was  borne  down  by  feudal  and  eccle- 
siastical power  ;  when  man  was  as  much 
the  property  of  his  lord  as  the  soil  on  which 
he  trod,  and  the  alphabet  was  known  to 
exist  but  by  rejiorc  to  many  kings,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  their  subjects  ; — tiiat 
the  models  of  those  literary  corporations, 
which  the  sages  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  persuade  us  are  the  best  "  possible 
instructors,"  were  first  established  ;  it  is, 
tlierefore,  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in 
their  formation  we  can  discover  so  few 
traces  of  wisdom  and  of  enlightened  design. 
The  manner,  indeed,  in  which  tliey  were 
founded,  almost  excludes  the  possibility  of 
their  being  adapted  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  political  government  of  the 
medical  profession.     We  can  scarcely  dis- 
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cover  a  movement  in  their  formation  wliich 
was  not  the  result  of  some  accidental  cause, 
or  motive  lor  the  attainment  of  some  tem- 
porary purpose,  'i'hus,  Richard  the  First 
patronised  Oxford,  because  he  had  been 
Lorn  there  ;  Edward  the  Tliird  was  actuat- 
ed by  nearly  a  similar  object,  on  account  of 
liaving  been  educated  there  ;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  the  high  and  useful  ends  of 
forcing  Protestantism  on  the  people,  bj- 
compelling  the  students  to  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  taking  test  oaths  on  their 
admission.  The  masters  of  this  university 
were  not  exceeded  in  good  sense  and  libe- 
rality by  their  royal  jjatrons;  for  such  was 
their  liostility  to  the  Greek  language  at  this 
time,  that  they  absolutely  formed  them- 
selves into  what  they  classically  denomi- 
nated a  Trojan  association  for  the  exter- 
mination of  that  language,  and  violently 
opposed  the  learned  Erasmus,  who  came 
over  to  England  to  open  the  treasures  of 
Grecian  literature  to  the  people,  in  a  series 
of.  lectures,  which,  for  the  honour  of  the 
composers,  and  the  amusement  they  would 
no  doubt  afford,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  have 
been  lost.  It  is  not  from  such  royal  patch- 
work, or  literary  vandalism,  that  we  could 
expect  a  prudent  and  liberal  system  of  edu- 
cation and  policy  would  have  arisen.  We 
are  not,  however,  beholden  to  historical 
testimony  for  proofs  of  the  inaptitude  of 
corporations  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  the  government  of  its  professors. 

The  constitution  of  these  bodies  presents 
a  ;jn»2a  facie  evidence  of  their  unfitness  for 
such  purposes.  The  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  them  are  precisely  those 
which  might,  a  prinri,  be  expected  from 
their  organization,  'i'he  distinguisliing  fea- 
ture of  a  corporation,  and  that  which  gives 
tone  to  all  the  others,  is  the  possession  of  an 
irresponsible  power  conferred  in  the  legal 
ri^ht  of  making  by-laws.  Now,  it  is  an 
axiom  proved  by  the  experience  of  almost 
all  bodies  politic,  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
that  the  abuse  of  such  power  is  as  certain  as 
its  possession,  without  some  competent 
check.  It  is  true  such  a  check  is  contem- 
plated in  all  charters,  by  providing  that 
these  by-laws  are  not  to  contravene  the  ends 
for  which  the  charters  were  granted  ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  contrar3'  to  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the 
holders  of  such  charters  can  be  sued  in 
Court  for  a  violation  of  their  privileges,  by 
a  quo  warranto  prosecution.  But  to  what 
purpose  are  these  restraints  imposed,  which 
are  but  as  gossamer  to  the  hand  which  sets 
them  at  deliance  7  ^\  liat  individual  will 
risk  the  trouble  of  litigation,  and  the  expense 
attending  it,  in  the  application  of  this  check 
to  a  body  supported  by  an  ambiguous  sta- 
tute, and  a  joint-stock  purse,  accumulated 
by  public  exaction  ?     It  is  by  this  power  of 


framing  by-laws  for  any  or  all  purposes, 
that  the  London  College  domineers  over  the 
surgeons  of  England  ;  the  Dublin  College 
excluded  all  but  their  own  apprentices  from 
an  examination  ;  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians swore  their  licentiates  never  to 
practise  surgery.  'I'he  simple  fact  of  each 
of  our  medical  corporations  having  thus 
really  forfeited  its  charter  by  its  contraven- 
tion through  the  enactment  of  by-laws,  and 
yet  remaining  free  from  the  operation  of  the 
intended  check,  is  evidence  quite  sufficient 
to  establish,  that  a  system  which  enables 
men  with  impunity  to  do, in  short,  whatever 
they  please,  can  neither  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  nor  the  government 
of  a  liberal  profession. 

There  are  persons,  however,  so  igno- 
rant ot  the  history  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  so  insensible  to  the  facts  which 
are  every  day  presented  before  them,  that 
they  endeavour  to  persuade  the  public 
that  were  corporations  to  be  extinguished, 
the  world  would  be  left  in  instantane- 
ous darkness.  At  the  head  of  this  class 
stands,  "  in  bad  pre-eminence,"  that  "  mere 
white  curd  of  asses'  milk,"  Sir  Anthony  Car- 
lisle, who  has  lately  taken  the  trouble  of 
embodying  the  opinions  of  his  disciples 
into  a  sort  of  negative  creed,  which  is  worth 
the  transcription,  as  the  political  faith  of 
this  party.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  gapes  the 
oyster,  "  that  any  subversive  change  in  our 
English  colleges,  would  amend  the  pro- 
fession, or  benefit  the  public."  AVe  shall 
immediately  show  the  sceptical  Knight,  that 
not  only  would  a  "  subversive  change"  be 
useful,  but  that  such  a  change  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  amendment  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  but 
it  may  be  as  well  to  prove  to  him  in  the 
first  place,  that  those  institutions,  on  which 
he  places  so  high  a  value,  can  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with,  'i'he  ancients,  he  will  admit, 
were  as  thoroughly  masters  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature  of  their  time,  as 
the  moderns  are  of  tliose  which  prevail  at 
present.  Let  the  population  of  Athens  be 
taken  as  an  illustration.  Every  citizen,  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life,  was  expected  to  be 
a  proficient  in  philosophy,  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  the  polite  accomplishments  of 
civilized  life,  so  as  to  be  able  to  serve  his 
country,  if  called  on,  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity.  Among  the  lower  orders,  a  suit- 
able education  was  general ;  and  for  reasons 
which  it  would  be  pedantry  to  quote,  we 
know  that  each  class  excelled  those  of  every 
other  nation  in  their  respective  accomplish- 
ments. By  what  means  was  learning,  of 
every  kind,  so  generally  diffused,  and  so 
successfully  cultivated  in  this  "  city  of  the 
souH"  Not  by  colleges,  corporations,  nor  by 
any  other  species  of  chartered  institutions, 
for  there  were  none  such  in  Athens  j  but 
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the  whole  was  simply  and  elVectually  accom- 
jilislied  by  private  instruction.  Tliere  was 
no  body  of  men,  in  Athens,  invested  by  an 
net  of  the  Prytamia,  to  compel  pupils  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  particular  persons,  at 
fixed  periods  of  the  year.  By  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  which  exonerated  the  son  from  the 
natural  obligation  of  supporting  his  father,  if 
he  had  not  been  brought  up  in  some  pro- 
fession or  other,  the  republic,  indeed,  re- 
quired that  every  individual  should  be  edu- 
cated ;  but  beyond  this  expectation,  and 
the  granting  of  such  places  as  the  Gj^mnasia 
for  conducting  education,  the  state  did  not 
interfere.  Neither  did  it  allow  a  salary  to 
any  professor  for  teaching  particular  sci- 
ences; nor  was  this  practice  known  until 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  at  Rome,  whose 
example,  we  believe,  was  not  followed  by 
his  successors.  It  is  certain  the  Academy, 
at  Athens,  allowed  Plato  no  annual  stipend  ; 
Aristotle  received  no  salary  from  tlie 
Lyceum ;  Zeno  was  not  indebted  to  the 
Portico  for  his  support ;  each  of  these 
professors  being  exclusively  feed  by  their 
pupils.  In  the  cities  of  Ionia,  in  Asiatic 
Greece,  which  reflected  back  the  lustre  of 
Athens  on  herself,  there  were  no  cor- 
porations, or  pensioned  professors.  Gre- 
cia  Rlagna,  comprehending  the  celebrated 
schools  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  medicine 
was  first  systematically  taught,  was  equally 
destitute  of  chartered  tutors  ;  while  the 
practice  was  as  little  known  to  the  schools 
of  Egypt  :  and,  in  Sparta,  it  is  remarkable, 
where  the  little  literature  which  was  tole- 
rated was  under  the  management  of  the 
police,  learning  never  flourished  ;  and  we 
are  indebted  for  all  we  know  of  the  singular 
system  of  Lycurgus,  to  the  writers  of  the 
other  states  of  Greece.  In  the  former 
cities,  therefore,  the  whole  business  of 
education  was  conducted  by  private  schools 
and  private  teachers,  many  of  whom  rea- 
lized fortunes  by  their  pursuits.  Aristotle, 
enriched  by  the  bounty  of  his  imperial  pupil 
Alexander,  was  induced,  by  the  profits  of 
ju'ivate  tuition,  to  re-open  his  school  in 
Athens ;  and  the  sums  received,  in  the 
same  manner,  by  Gorgias  and  his  brother 
rhetoricians,  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  by  re- 
duction into  British  money,  according  to 
the  tables  of  Arbuthnot,  far  exceed  the 
average  incomes  of  any  private  teacher  of 
modern  times.  The  success  and  profits  of 
the  private  system  of  education,  were  ob- 
viously the  results  of  free  competition,  and 
the  talent  which  it  elicited.  While  atten- 
tion and  ability  were  called  forth  by  this 
system,  private  teachers  were  not  impove- 
rislied  by  being  undersold  in  the  market  of 
education  by  pensioned  professors,  who  are 
enabled,  by  their  salaries,  to  retail  their  in- 
dolence and  stupidity  at  a  low  price,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  genius  and  industry. 


But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  so  far  back  for 
proofs  of  the  independence  of  science  or  cor- 
porations ;  we  need  but  look  to  the  proud 
prospect  which  talent,  triumphing  over  all 
the  disadvantages  of  the  law,  exhibits  in  the 
private  medical  schools  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  the  really  important  part  of  medi- 
cal education  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
ducted by  private  teachers.  Sir  Anthony 
may  gape  at  this  assertion,  but  he  will 
find  it  correct  on  examination.  We  will 
not  assert  that  the  aggregate  number 
of  students,  attending  private  schools,  is 
greater  than  at  the  public  schools  ;  but 
we  assert  that  there  are  private  teachers, 
whose  classes  equal  those  of  any  single  pro- 
fessor of  our  colleges,  though  assisted  by 
compulsory  laws.  Yet,  most  of  the  pupils 
of  private  teachers  are  obliged  to  fee  the 
puhlic  professors ;  a  sacrifice  which  they 
obviously  would  never  make,  unless  they 
found  it  their  interest.  Indeed,  we  scarcely 
ever  knew  a  pupil  intent  on  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  who  had  the  means  of 
making  a  choice,  that  did  not  select  a  pri- 
vate, in  preference  to  a  public  teacher.  It 
is  always  on  the  benches  of  the  snug  little 
theatre  of  the  private  teacher,  that  you  are 
sure  of  finding  the  "  liard-working  men" 
preparing  for  Mr.  Jacob's  "  stone  wall,"  be- 
cause they  there  expect  to  find  ability  and 
assiduity  in  the  teacher.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  strengthen  this  position,  by  an 
appea-l  to  the  facts  furnished  by  unpro- 
fessional schools,  where  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  conducted  without  a 
single  act  of  parliament.  Yet,  with  all  this 
before  his  eyes,  poor  Sir  Anthony  shudders 
at  the  idea  of  any  "  subversive  change  in 
our  English  Colleges,"  though  it  is  certain 
that  these  bodies  could  not  only  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  that  they  are  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  science.  With 
the  excellent  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
because  it  condenses  into  an  axiom  all  that 
is  required  of  the  statute  book  in  medical 
affairs: — "  Were  I,"  says  he,  "  to  propose 
a  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  medical  profession,  it  should  be  short, 
and  confined  to  the  single  point  of  prevent- 
ing uneducated  and  unijualified  persons 
from  practising.  I  would  appoint  an  exam- 
ining body,  to  be  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  professional  characters,  without 
any  regard  to  the  present  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, and  empower  tliem  to  make  an 
efficient  examination  of  all  candidates  ;  the 
testimonial  granted  after  such  an  examina- 
tion, should  authorise  the  individual  to 
practise  any,  or  all  the  parts  of  medicine, 
and  none  should  be  allowed  to  practise 
without  it."    This  single  sentence  coutaios 
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all  that  is  required  by  medicine  from  legis- 1  tors,  lie  is  of  opinion,  that  "  Whatever  force 
lation  ;  for,  competency  to  practise  is,  after  |  a  certain  number  of  students  of  any  college 
all,  the  important  point;  how,  or  where  |  or  university,  independent  of  the  merit  orre- 
(his  competency  is  attained,  is  a  matter  of  putation  of  the  teachers,  tends,  more  orless,*. 


the  most  perfect  inditl'erence.  Though  ]\Ir. 
Lawrence  has  tlie  merit  of  reducing  the 
question  to,  perhaps,  the  most  simple  state 
to  which  it  could  be  reduced,  he  is  not  the 


to  diminish  the  necessity  of  that  merit  or 
reputation."  Tliis  certain  diminution  of  tlie 
diligence  of  teachers  by  the  compulsory 
ticket  and  pension  system,  is  not,  accordi 


only  writer  of  celebrity,  v.ho,  convinced  of  I  to  our  author,  the  only  injury  which  science 
the  evils  resulting  from  colleges,  has  had  '  sufi'ers  from  this  system,  which  extends  its 
the  manliness  to  put  his  opinions  on  record,  I  influence  beyond  its  immediate  objects,  and 
against  the  system  of  chartered  tuition.  lessens  the  prohts  of  those  private  teachers. 

We  shall  give  some observalionson  thisin-  for  "  Such  salaries,"  he  continues,  "put  the 
teresting  subject,  because  they  are  apposite,  private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to  come 
and  not  generally  known  to  medical  readers,  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  same  state 
and  from  a  writer  whose  name  is  an  autho-  with  the  merchant  who  would  pretend  to 
rity  which  cannot  be  slighted: — "  Have  trade  without  a  bounty,  in  competition  with 
public  endowments,"  asks  this  writer,  those  who  traded  with  a  considerable  one. 
"  contributed  in  general  to  promote  the  end  If  he  sells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  same 
of  their  institution  !    Have  they  contributed   pmce,  he  cannot  have   the  same  profit,  and 


to  improve  the  abilities,  and  encourage  the 
diligence  of  the  teacher  1     Have   they  di- 
rected  the  course   of  education   to  objects 
more  useful,  both  to  the  individual  and  the 
public,    than  those   to  which  it  would  have 
gone  of  its  own  accord?     It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  at  least  a  probable  answer 
to  each  of  these  questions."     So  we  think  ; 
but  the  proposer  of  them,  instead  of  giving 
a  direct  answer,  bj*  appealing  to  the  facts 
furnished  by  "  j)ublic  endowments," adopts 
the   more  philosopliic  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, and   answers  them  Hrst  by    a  kind  of 
axiomatic  argument,  founded  on  tliose  laws 
■which  are  known  to  govern  human  action, 
thus: — "la    every   profession,"    says   he, 
"  the  exertion   of  those  who  exercise  it,  is 
always  in   proportion   to  the  necessity  they 
are  under  of  making  it.     This  necessity  is 
greatest  with   those    to   whom  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  profession  are  the  only  source 
from   which   they   expect  their  fortune,   or 
even  their  ordinary  revenue  to  subsist.     In 
order  to  get  th.is  fortune,  or  even  to  get 
this  subsistence,  they  must,  in  the  course 
of  a   year,   execute   a  certain    (juantity    of 
work  of  a  known  value  ;  and  where  compe- 
tition is  free,   the  rivalship  of  competitors, 
who  are  all  endeavouring  to  justle  one  ano- 
ther out  of  employment,  compels  every  man 
to  execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree 
of  exactness."    These  are  principles,  of  the 
truth  of  which  Sir  Anthony  himself  cannot 
doubt.     Now  for  their  application,  by    tlie 
same  philosophic  mind: — "The endowments 
of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  di- 
minished, more  or  less,  tliis necessity  in  the 
attention  of  teachers ;"  and  why  ?   for  the 
simple  reason,  as  our  author  remarks,  that 
"  Their  subsistence,  so  i'ar  as  it  arises  from 
their  salaries,  is  evidently  derived  from  a 
fund,  altogether  independent  of  their  suc- 
cess and  reputation  in  tlieir  respective  pro- 
fessions."    In  addition  to  this  fertile  cause 
of  idleness  and  ignorance  in  pensioned  tu- 


poverty  and  beggary  at  least,  if  not  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin,  be  infallibly  his  lot.    If  he 
attempts   to  sell  them  much  dearer,  he  is 
likely  to  have  so   few  customers,  that  iiis 
circumstances  will  not  be  much  mended." 
Though  private  medical  schools  were  com- 
paratively   unknown   when    the   preceding 
sentences  were  written,  the  author  of  them 
has  predicted,  we  may  say,  with  extreme 
accuracy,  the  consequences  which  the  forc- 
ing system   has  produced  ;  for,  it  is  a  no- 
torious and  disgraceful  fact  that,  where  pri- 
vate  and  public  schools  co-exist,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  former  are  obliged  to  teach 
at  a  rate  considerably  lower  than  their  pri- 
vileged competitors,  in  order  to  secure  cus- 
tomers.    Not  only  is  this  excellent  autho- 
rity averse  to  having  education   regulated 
by  the  statute-book,  but  he  justl}'  considers 
it  altogether  independent  of  legislative  as- 
sistance : — "  Those  parts  of  education,"  he 
says,  "  it  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  teach- 
ing of  which  there  are  no  public  instruc- 
tors, are  generally  the  best  taught.     When 
a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing 
school,  he  does  not,  indeed,  learn  always  to 
dance  or  to  fence  well ;  but  he  seldom  fails 
of  learning  to   fence  or   to   dance."      The 
illustration,    borrowed    from    teaching  the 
'  poetry   of  motion,'  as  dancing   has  been 
defined,  must   be  admitted  to   be  at  once 
apposite  and  excellent;  for  who  will  assert 
that   there    are  not  '  te  judice  Crampton,' 
more  good  dancers  than  good  practitioners, 
even  among  the  doctors  themselves.     And 
the  reason  is  obvious  :  they   were   taught 
medicine  by  public,  and  dancing  by  private 
professors.     Change  the  system  of  educat- 
ing the  feet,  that  is,  institute  professorships 
of  dancing,   with    permanent   salaries    at- 
tached to  them,  and  tlie  art  and  worship  of 
Terpsichore  are  no  more.  Thus,  let  jMr,  and 
Mrs.  Noble   be  translated  from  Drury-lane 
to  Oxford,  place  them  on  a  rich  endowment 
there,  and  in  less  thaa  one  year  they  will 
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become  so  fat  aiid  lazy,  that  neither  of  tliem 
will  be  able  to  exhibit  one  out  of  the  '  five 
])ositions.'  It  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  cultivators  of  the  head  as  with  those  of 
the  feet ;  give  them  a  comfortable  salary, 
iiulepeudent  of  exertion,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  that  '  vibratory  raotiou  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  brain,'  upon  which  tliought  is 
said  to  depend,  will  all  hut  cease.  Hence 
our  aullior  is  of  opinion,  "  That  the  schools 
of  l^ngland  are  much  less  corrupted  than  the 
universities.  In  universities,  the  youth  are 
neither  taught,  nor  can  always  find  proper 
means  of  being  taught  the  sciences,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  these  institutions  to 
teach.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have 
given  up  even  the  pretext  of  teaching."  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  corporate  system  has 
any  eflTect  on  science  and  its  diffusion,  that 
effect  is  decidedly  injurious. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  influence  of  cor- 
porate bodies  explained  on  natural  princi- 
ples, and  these  principles  proved  by  facts  : 
it  now  only  remains  for  us  to  see  the  means 
by  which  they  maintain  this  malignant  in- 
fluence, and  the  spirit  by  which  they  are 
in  general  actuated.  "  The  discipline  of 
colleges  and  universities,"  remarks  the  pre- 
ceding writer,  "  is  in  general  contrived, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  {mark 
that,)  but  for  the  interest,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  for  the  use  of  the  masters.  Its 
objects,  in  all  cases,  are  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  master,  and  whether  lie 
neglects  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the 
students  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  had 
performed  it  with  the  greatest  dilioence 
and  ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and 
the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  on  the  part 
of  the  other."  In  these  two  sentences,  we 
have  the  very  essence  of  corporate  legisla- 
tion ;  and  as  every  student  must,  from  his 
own  experience,  be  aware,  a  perfect  de- 
scription of  the  spirit  of  the  licensed  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  and  universities.  But 
we  must  proceed  to  the  grounds  of  this  im- 
pertinent dogmatism:  — "  Wherever  the 
masters,"  remarks  he,  "  really  perform 
their  duties,  there  are  no  examples,  1  be- 
lieve, that  the  greater  part  of  the  students 
neglect  theirs.  No  discipline  is  ever  re- 
quisite to  force  attendance  on  lectures  (just 
mind  tliis)  which  are  really  worth  the  at- 
tending ;  as  is  well  known,  wherever  such 
lectures  are  given.  Force  and  restraint 
may,  no  doubt,  be  requisite,  in  order  to 
oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  at- 
tend to  those  parts  of  education  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  in 
that  early  part  of  life  ;  but  after  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  master 
does  his  duty^,  force  or  restraint  can  never 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  any  part  of  educa- 


tion." Notwithstanding  that  tliis  compul- 
sion is  quite  unnecessary,  if  the  student 
complains,  he  is  accused  of  contumacy, 
from  which  charges,  however,  he  is  ably  de- 
fended by  this  author,  as  follows  :  "  Such," 
says  he,  "  is  the  generosity  of  the  greater 
part  of  young  men,  that  so  far  from  being 
disposed  to  despise  or  neglect  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  masters,  ])rovided  they  show 
some  serious  intention  of  being  of  use  to 
them,  they  are  inclined  to  pardon  a  great 
deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  sometimes  even  to  conceal 
from  the  public  a  good  deal  ot  gross  negli- 
gence." it  was  this  compassionate  gene- 
rosity of  young  men  towards  tlieir  master, 
which,  no  doubt,  prompted  the  students  of 
one  of  the  London  hospitals  to  throw  the 
shield  of  their  names  over  the  celebrated 
lithotomy  case  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper. 
When  the  student  does  complain,  he  has 
really  no  redress  ;  for,  as  this  writer  re- 
marks, "  If  the  authority  to  which  he  is 
subject  resides  in  the  college,  body  corpo- 
rate, or  university,  of  which  he  himself  is  a 
member,  and  in  which  the  greater  number 
of  the  other  members  are,  like  liiinself, 
persons  who  either  ate,  or  ought  to  be, 
teachers,  they  are  likely  to  make  common 
cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgent,  and  every 
man  to  consent  to  neglect  of  duty  in  others, 
provided  he  himself  is  allowed  to  neglect 
his  own."  It  is  thus  that  the  professors 
of  colleges  make  common  cause  against  the 
student,  and  divide  the  disgrace  of  inat- 
tention among  themselves,  that  it  may 
fall  the  lighter  on  each,  notwitlislanding 
the  following  case  put  by  our  author:  "  If 
in  each  college,"  he  observes,  "  the  tutor 
or  teacher,  who  was  to  instruct  each  stu- 
dent in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  not 
be  voluntarily  chosen  by  the  student,  but 
appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college,  and  if 
in  case  of  neglect,  inability,  or  maltreat- 
ment, the  student  should  not  be  allowed  to 
change  him  for  another,  without  leave,  first 
asked  and  obtained,  such  a  regulation  would 
not  only  tend  very  much  to  extinguish  all 
emulation  among  the  different  teachers  of 
the  same  college,  but  to  diminish  very 
much  in  all  of  them  the  necessity  of  dili- 
gence and  attention  to  their  respective  pu- 
pils." 

The  opinions  which  we  have  been  tran- 
scribing, are  so  much  in  accordance  with 
those  which  have  been  advanced  in  this 
Journal,  and  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  advanced  by  the  Duncans,  Johnstones, 
IMacleods,  et  hoc  genus  omne  of  the  medical 
press,  that  we  have  little  doubt  but  their 
ignorance  of  English  literature  will  lead 
them  to  suspect  us  of  "  imjirovisiug  quota- 
tions," like  iNIaster  Vivian  Grey,  to  answer 
our  immediate  ends.  We  have  not,  liow- 
ever,  been  guilty  of  this  ingenious  artifice 
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to  impose  on  tlie  ignorance  of  our  oppo- 
nents ;  neither  is  the  author  whom  we  have 
heen  quoting,  one  who  was  fascinated  by 
tlie  charms  of  innovation,  or  smitten  with 
the  prospect  of  introducing  an  Agrarian 
law  into  tlie  medical  profession.  His  hos- 
tility to  the  corporate  system  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  agitation  of  The  Lancet, 
for  he  wrote  liis  book  some  years  before 
that  Journal  was  established.  Of  none  of 
tliese  crimes  can  he  be  fairly  accused  ;  his 
opinions  are  the  offspring  of  a  disinterested 
attention  to  the  subject,  and,  consequently 
entitled  to  all  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  them  on  this  account,  along  with  tliat 
which  they  must  secure,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  are  the  sentiments  of  the  learned 
and  philosophic  Adam  Smith. 

Erinensis. 
Dublin,  September  J,   1828. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  "  Phrenologist," 
who  appears  to  have  been  excessively  galled 
by  my  observation'?,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to 
]3r.  Epps's  letter  in  The  Lancet,  No,  tUb, 
May  10,  1828.  However,  as  his  opinions 
seem  as  obstinate  as  he  insinuates  mine  are, 
(and  here,  I  confess,  he  speaks  truly,)  per- 
haps he  may  not  feel  inclined  to  turn  to  that 
letter;  I  shall,  therefore,  quote  from  it : — 
"  I  leaned  over,  put  my  hand  under  the 
head,  and,  after  a  slight  examination,  (slight 
indeed,)  stated  the  organ  of  sexual  love  is 
very  large  ;  that  of  love  of  nffsprbig  is  very 
large;  that  of  approbation  is  immense,  (I 
presume  this  to  he  jieculiarly  large  in  the 
brain  of  the  phrenologists,)  and  that  of 
destriir.tiihvies!<  moderate!!"  I  now  appeal 
to  men  of  common  sense,  leaving  the  phre- 
nologists out  of  the  question,  and  merely 
ask,  whether  this  statement  can  be  doubted, 
and  if  it  does  not  amply  exemplify  the  ab- 
surdity, tom-foolery,  and  quackery,  of  the 
phrenological  doctrine?  A  teacher  and 
lecturer,  1  believe,  on  the  subject,  commits 
a  blunder  which  could  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  merest  tyro  of  the  art,  and  then,  with 
a  studied  sophistry,  endeavours  to  gloss  over 
bis  error  by  means  of  the  sexual  organ  being 
more  potential,  and,  consequently,  having 
bumped  the  one  of  love  of  otispring,  "  vi  et 
armis,"  out  of  the  phrenological  ranks !  How 
can  it  ])0ssibly  be  convincing  to  a  reason- 
able mind,  that  any  individual  can  be  capa- 
ble of  murdering  her  own  infant,  and  have 
the  love  of  offspring  huge !  On  this  stag- 
gering point,  I  confess     y  mulish  propen- 


sities, want  of  benevolence,  (oh  !  dear,)  and 
other  little  peculiarities  to  which  the  Phre- 
nologist so  politel}^  alludes. 

Spurzheim's  talent  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  at  issue.  He,  like  other  men 
of  genius,  may  have  founded  his  system  on 
an  imperfect  theory;  and  1  can  only  appeal 
to  the  well-known  wonders  of  German 
story,  to  account  for  the  hallucinations  (I 
use  the  expression  in  return,  being  more 
apt)  of  this  phrenologist  and  other  learned 
craniologists.  Oh  !  the  noble  march  of  in- 
tellect, when  will  its  sweeping  influence 
cease  1  Never.  So  long  as  wild  speculations 
are  entertained,  so  long  will  the  real  truths 
of  life  be  forgotten  ;  and,  evident  as  it  is, 
the  more  egregious  blunders  are  committed, 
the  more  do  the  infatuated  disciples  of  phre- 
nology seem  confirmed.  Where,  may  I  ask, 
is  the  organ  of  unsoundness  of  mind  placed'} 
How  can  the  phrenologist  account  for  the 
slight  appearances  found  on  dissection, 
when,  during  life,  the  brain  has  been  the 
apparent  seat  of  disease?  The  rupture  of  a 
very  slight  vessel,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  ventricles,  and  a  patch  of  coagulated 
blood,  are  usually  the  appearances  found  by 
the  anatomist,  and  yet  these  are  the  only 
accountable  causes  for  a  train  of  symptoms 
of  the  most  alarming  character.  These 
slight  api)earances,  I  say,  are  sufficient  to 
unhinge  the  intellectual  faculties  of  an  in- 
dividual, who,  but  a  few  hours  before,  may 
have  been  in  possession  of  all  the  lumps  and 
bumps  craniology  so  geographically  deli- 
neates. There  are  subjects  on  which  we 
vainly  attempt  explanation,  and  phreno- 
logy is  one  of  them.  We  may  pull  the 
brain  to  pieces,  and  the  dissection  may  be 
cleverly  performed,  but  what  do  we  learn 
by  it  more  than  we  did  before  1  Absolutely 
nothing  !  It  is  a  mass  of  mystery,  and  its 
matter,  organization,  and  uses,  can  alone 
be  known  to  that  beneficent  Being,  who 
has  so  wonderfully  and  so  wisely  created  it! 
For  the  latter  part  of  the  learned  Phrenolo- 
gist's epistle  on  the  subject,  I  have  to 
thank  him  :  let  him,  however,  speak  his  own 
sentiments,  but  not  infer  mine,  for  nothing 
but  absolute /ac(s  (not  such  glaring  errors  as 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  deprecating,  and 
for  which  I  hope  I  maybe  excused,)  and 
incontrovertible  evidence,  can  ever  make  me 
change  the  opinion  1  now  hold.  Indeed, 
were  I  ever  to  entertain  other  views,  they 
would  be  formed  from  more  conclusive  rea- 
soning, than  this  flippant  and  self-conceited 
"  Phrenologist,"  dogmatically  adduces. 

Der  Frieschutz.     L. 
Twickenham,  August  12,  1828. 


THE    LANCET 

London,  Salurdat/f  September  11 


Of  nil  tlie  attempts  wliicli  liave  been 
made  by  the  surgical  oligarchy  to  degrade 
the  great  body  of  the  profession,  tlie  classi- 
fication of  the  surgeons  of  England  into  a 
higher  and  a  lower  grade  of  practitioners, 
is  the  most  impudent,  as  regards  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  who  seek  to  establish  such 
a  distinction,  and  the  most  injurious  in  its 
tendency,  as  regards  the  interests  of  the 
public.  It  is  impudent,  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  practitioners  stigmatised  as  a 
subordinate  class,  are  men  of  superior 
average  ability  to  those  wlio  seek  to  de- 
grade them;  and  it  is  injurious  in  its  ten- 
dency, because,  if  such  a  distinction  in  the 
rank  of  surgical  practitioners  were  once 
recognised,  the  public  would  be  the  suffer- 
ers, whether  the  higher  rank  were,  or  were 
not,  the  consequence  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions. If  the  higher  rank  were  awarded  to 
superior  qualifications,  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic would,  by  the  supposition,  be  delivered 
over  as  victims  to  the  liands  of  inferior,  or 
comparatively  ignorant  practitioners  ;  and 
if  rank  did  not  follow  superior  qualification, 
but  were  obtained  by  influence  or  intrigue, 
the  public  would  be  liable  to  be  deceived, 
as  they  are  already  deceived  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  false  pretensions  of  hospital 
functionaries,  who  are  indebted  to  corrupt 
influence  for  their  unmerited  promotion. 
The  only  distinction  which  really  elevates 
the  members  of  a  scientific  profession,  is 
the  honourable,  but  unostentatious  pre- 
eminence conferred  by  intellectual  supe- 
riority. As  there  is  no  royal  path  to 
geometry,  so  there  is  no  by-road  to  skill  in 
surgery.  A  man  may,  by  the  influence  of 
injudicious  relations  or  friends,  be  thrust 
over  the  heads  of  his  contemporaries  into  a 
situation,  which  may  give  bim  aa  apparent 
No.  263. 
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advantage  over  his  professional  brethren  ; 
but  the  advantage  is  only  apparent ;  for  aa 
corrupt  influence,  though  it  may  raise  to 
1828.  office,  cannot  also  confer  with  office  the 
ability  to  discharge  its  duties  with  eflici- 
ciency,  so  the  elevation  of  an  incompetent 
functionary  may  become  the  very  instru- 
ment of  his  humiliation.  But,  if  we  lay  out 
of  the  question  the  existence  of  corrupt  in- 
fluence in  promoting  incompetentmembers  of 
the  medical  profession  to  responsible  situa- 
tions, a  higher  and  lower  rank  among  medical 
practitioners  can  only  be  understood  to  mean 
a  higher  and  lower  degree  of  professional 
attainments ;  and  this  supposition,  as  ap- 
plied to  whole  classes  of  practitioners,  is 
not  only  in  the  highest  degree  insulting  to 
those  classes,  but  implies  a  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  all  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic, with  whose  health  and  lives  the  less 
skilful,  or  worse  educated  practitioners  are 
permitted  to  tamper.  Mr.  Brodie  had  the 
coolness  to  state  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  anatomy,  that  twenty-nine  out  of 
thirty  medical  men,  belonged  to  the  lower 
order  of  practitioners,  who  received  an  in- 
adequate medical  education.  The  following 
passage  in  the  Report  will  show  the  extent 
to  which  the  Hospital  Purists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  the  Committee  with  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  nay,  even  a  lowest  order  of  prac- 
tioners  ;  the  most  ignorant  being,  according 
to  Mr.  Brodie,  in  the  ratio  of  twenty-nine 
to  one,  to  the  better  informed  classes  of 
the  profession. 

"  The    Committee    consider    that    they 


would  imperfectly  discharge  their  duties, 
if  tliey  did  not  state  their  conviction  of  the 
importance  to  the  public  interests  of  the 
subject  of  their  inquiries.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  well  educated, 
so  is  their  ability  increased  to  remove  or 
alleviate  human  suflfering.  As  the  science 
of  anatomy  has  improved,  many  operations 
formerly  tliought  necessary,  have  been  alto- 
gether dispensed  with  ;  most  of  those  re- 
tained have  been  rendered  more  simple, 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  performed, 
to  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  patients,  which 
were    formerly   thought    impossible.     To 
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neglect  tlie  practice  of  dissection,  would 
lead  to  tlie  greatest  aggravation  of  human 
misery  ;  since  anatomy,  if  not  learned  by 
that  jiractice,  must  be  learned  by  mangling 
the  living.  Though  all  classes  are  deeply 
interested  iu  affording  protection  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  yet  the  poor  and  middle 
classes  are  the  most  so  ;  they  will  be  the 
most  benefited  by  promoting  it,  and  the 
principal  sufferers  by  discouraging  it.  'J'he 
ricli,  when  they  require  professional  assist- 
ance, can  afford  to  employ  those  who  have 
acquired  the  reputation  of  practising  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  on  the  poor  that  the  inex- 
perienced commence  their  practice,  and  it 
is  to  the  poor  tliat  the  practice  of  the  lower 
order  of  practitioners  is  confined.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  the  interest  of  the  poor  espe- 
cially, that  professional  education  should 
be  rendered  cheap  and  of  easy  attainment ; 
that  the  lowest  order  of  practitioners  (which 
is  the  most  numerous),  and  the  students  on 
thc-ir  first  entry  into  practice,  may  be  found 
well  instructed  iu  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

"  Such,  on  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  evidence  adduced,  is  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  the  matters 
submitted  to  them  ;  and  it  now  remains  for 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  will  not 
be  expedient  to  introduce,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  session,  some  legislative  mea- 
sure, which  may  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  present  Re- 
port." 

We  trust  that  whenever  the  legislature 
shall  entertain  the  question  of  medical  re- 
form, it  will  see  the  necessity  of  requiring 
equal  qualifications  in  all  members  of  the 
profession,  whatever  designation  may  con- 
tinue to  be  given  to  those  who  cultivate 
particular  branches  of  medical  science. 
Equality  of  qualifications  is  the  only  basis 
of  legislation  on  this  subject  which  can 
give  dignity  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
security  to  the  public.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  laws  regarding  the  medical  profession, 
which  is,  we  believe,  adopted  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  which  we 
know  to  have  been  adopted  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands.  The  recogni- 
tion, by  the  legislature,  of  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  better  and 
a  worse  informed  class  of  practitioners, 
would  be  injurious  and  unjust  to  the  public. 
The  evil  resulting  to  the  less  wealthy  classes 


of  the  community,  fiom  their  being  the  pa- 
tients upon  whom  inexperienced  members 
of  the  profession  are  likely  to  make  their 
first  essays,  is  totally  distinct  from  that  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed,  if  the  legis- 
lature recognised  a  class  of  practitioners 
whose  attainments,  on  embarking  in  tlieir 
profession,  were  of  a  confessedly  inferior 
order  to  tiiose  of  another  class.  We  are 
aware  that  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  may  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  legislature  does  at  present 
sanction  the  principle  of  a  higher  and  lower, 
or  of  a  better  and  worse  informed  class  of 
practitioners;  but  we  are  prepared  to  show, 
that  the  act  which  that  Corporation  smug- 
gled through  Parliament,  bad  as  it  is,  does 
not  sanction  that  principle,  and  that  the 
power  which,  by  dint  of  gradually  increas- 
ing encroachments,  is  now  suppostd  to  be 
vested  in  the  Worshipful  Company,  is  in 
reality  a  usurpation.  The  legislature,  we 
maintain,  hasnever  yet  given  its  sanction  to 
the  admission  of  a  comparatively  ignorant 
class  of  practitioners  into  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  and  if  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the 
powers  now  possessed  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  in  letting  in  such  a  class,  that 
doubt,  we  have  good  reason  for  stating, 
will  be  speedily  and  most  effectually  re- 
moved. 


We  regret  to  find  a  contemporary  (The 
Morning  Herald)  exerting  his  influence  ia 
support  of  that  most  absurd  and  impolitic 
provision  of  our  penal  law,  which  makes 
dissection  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  murder;  and  we  are  the  more  dis- 
posed to  regret  the  course  taken  by  our 
contemporary,  as  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  this 
enactment  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of 
his  usual  candour  ;  for,  while  he  ostentati- 
ously cites  the  opinion  of  Rlr.  Abernethy 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  provision  on  the 
public  mind,  he  foiget.s  to  state  that  i\Ir. 
AuERNETiiy  difTcreJ  in  this  respect  from 
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all  liis  professional  brctliren;  and  he  keeps 
out  of  siglit  tke  important  fact,  that  the 
select  committee,  after  a  deliberate  exami- 
nation of  all  tlie  evidence  adduced  on  this 
point,  thought  themselves  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  more  evil  than  good  resulted 
from  the  continuance  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion. We  shall  insert  the  article  in  The 
Morning  Herald,  and  we  could  wish  that  our 
contemporiuy  would  give  the  Aholiiioniits  the 
benefit  of  his  very  extensive  circulation, 
by  inserting  the  few  remarks  which  we  shall 
feel  it  our  duty  to  make  on  that  article. 

"  It  has  become  fashionable  among  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  who  are  more  am- 
bitious than  deserving  of  the  title  of  philo- 
sophers, to  deprecate  the  law  which  provides 
that  the  bodies  of  murderers  shall  be  given 
up  for  dissection.  They  say  it  creates  a 
prejudice  against  the  study  of  anatomy,  and 
is  consequently  an  enactment  against  the 
interests  of  medical  science.  We  readily 
admit  the  great,  the  essential,  importance 
of  anatomical  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions, to  the  illustration  and  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  which  is  taught  at  schools 
of  surgery  and  medicine.  We  also  admit 
that  tbe  dissection  of  the  human  subject 
must,  for  most  surgical  purposes,  be  incom- 
parably more  advantageous  than  any  artifi- 
cial substitutes,  whether  of  wax,  or  other 
material.  Still  all  this  does  not  convince  us 
that  the  law  is  wrong  which  directs  the 
bodies  of  murderers  to  be  anatomized.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  law  has  not  created  the 
prejudice,  nor  does  it  increase  it:  —  that 
prejudice,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
existed  as  strongly  before  the  law  as  it  does 
at  present.  There  never  was  an  age  or  a 
country,  however  barbarous  or  refined,  in 
which  there  did  not  exist  a  strong  repug- 
nance in  the  mass  of  society  to  allow  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  friends  to  be  denied 
tlie  rites  and  the  decencies  of  sepulture. 
This  is  a  feeling  so  ancient  and  so  universal, 
that  it  seems  to  be  more  an  instinct  of 
nature  than  a  prejudice  of  education  ;  and 
what  shows  this  most  convincingly  is,  that 
surgeons  and  physicians,  in  general,  have 
this  feeling  or  prejudice  as  strongly  as  the 
most  uneducated  men.  It  was  because  of 
this  universal  repugnance  to  dissection,  that 
the  law  ordained  that  a  class  of  criminals, 
w)io  are  the  most  atrocious  of  all  those  who 
fall  under  the  capital  penalties  of  justice, 
should  not  '  go  down  to  the  grave '  after 
deatli,  but  that  their  bodies,  by  a  just  retribu- 
tion, should  be  made  accessary  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  science  which  prolongs  lite.  It  is 


extraordinarytheeffectwhich  that  partof  the 
sentence  of  a  murderer,  whereby  his  body  is 
ordered  to  be  given  up  '  to  be  dissected  and 
anatomized,'  produces  upon  the  most  obdu- 
rate criminals  :  in  tbe  case  of  Corder,  for 
instance,  it  seemed  to  make  a  more  terrible 
impression  upon  his  mind  than  even  death 
itself,  much  as  he  feared  to  die.  The  ex- 
pression of  that  terror  about  being  anato- 
mized, could  not  but  heighten  tlie  example, 
and  the  consequent  warning,  of  his  fate. 
Yet,  it  was  only  last  Session  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  influenced  by  the  false 
reasoning  of  those  writers  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  made  au  efibrt  to  have  that  part  of 
the  sentence  of  murderers  repealed ;  and, 
but  for  the  stronger  understanding  and  more 
practical  sense  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Tenterden,  he  would  probably  have  been 
successful.  Yet,  when  Dr.  Abernethy  was 
asked,  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  '  Do 
you  think  the  facility  to  procure  dead  bodies 
would  be  increased,  if  the  stigma  attaching 
to  tlie  dissection  of  murderers  were  re- 
moved?' his  answer  was,  '  f  do  not  think 
such  stigma  affects  the  public  mind ;  yet  we 
gain  so  little  by  obtaining  the  bodies  of 
murderers,  that  we  should  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  removed ;'  thus  negativing,  by 
his  practical  experience,  the  opinion  of  the 
theorists,  that  anatomy  itself  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  dissection  of  murderers." 

Our  contemporary  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  common  error  of  confounding  the 
natural  aversion  which  men  feel  to  the  dis- 
section of  the  bodies  of  those  whom,  when 
living,  they  Lave  esteemed  and  loved,  with 
the  artificial  prejudice  against  dissection, 
created  by  a  penal  enactment,  which  asso- 
ciates it  with  the  idea  of  punishment  for  the 
most  atrocious  of  crimes.  The  law  does 
not,  of  course,  create  the  natural  aversion 
to  dissection  ;  but  it  may  and  does  exas- 
perate that  feeling  beyond  its  natural 
limits,  audit  undoubtedly  raises  a  prejudice 
against  dissection,  which  has  no  foundation 
in  nature.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  association  between  dissection  and 
pimisliment  for  crime  is  purely  artificial ; 
for  nature,  we  presume,  does  not  suggest 
the  propriety  of  dissecting  the  body  of  a 
murderer ;  and  as  to  the  rites  of  sepulture, 
these  are  not  expressly  denied  by  law  even 
to  a  dissected  assassin.  If  our  contem- 
porary doubt  tbe  powerful  influence  of  such 
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artificial  associations  as  those  whicli  the  law 
lias  created  between  the  dissection  of  a 
body,  and  death  by  the  band  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  the  profligacy  and  the  crime 
■which  lead  to  such  a  deatli,  he  knows  less 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  liuman  mind,  than 
a  careless  reader  might  be  disposed  to  infer 
from  his  sarcasms  on  pretended  philoso- 
phers. In  how  many  thousand  instances 
must  Hogarth's  print,  in  the  series  called 
the  Rake's  Progress,  have  awakened  the 
above-mentioned  train  of  associations,  and 
tended  to  confirm  in  the  mind  the  im- 
pressions of  disgrace  and  degradation  con- 
nected with  anatomical  dissection.  But 
the  influence  of  such  associations,  however 
calculated  to  excite  the  horror  and  confirm 
the  prejudices  of  good  men,  is  powerless 
as  a  restraint  on  the  passions  of  the  wicked. 
Earl  Grey,  when  he  opposed  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdown's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  in  the  act  of  Geo.  II.,  admitted  that 
this  clause  was  inoperative  in  respect  to  the 
individuals  whom  it  was  meant  to  deter 
from  crime,  for  he  distinctly  declared  his 
belief,  that  "  if  an  individual  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  commit  so  horrible  a  crime  as 
murder,  no  additional  fear  or  disgrace  would 
deter  him  from  carrying  his  design  into 
execution." 

Lord  Tenterden  opposed  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdown's  motion  on  the  ground  that, 
if  the  clause  in  question  had  the  effect,  in 
one  case  out  of  twenty,  of  deterring  a  man 
vi'ho  meditated  tlie  crime  of  murder  from  ac- 
tually committing  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  case  contemplated  by  Lord 
Tenterden  involves  what  the  lawyers  call 
a  remota  possibilitas,  for  it  supposes  that  a 
man,  meditating  the  crime  of  murder,  has 
got  over  the  diflSculty  presented  to  his 
mind  by  the  prospect  of  being  hanged, 
tliat  the  hanging  per  se  failed  to  deter  him, 
and  that  he  Avas  only  restrained  from  the 
commission  of  the  crime  by  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  lianging2)'fts  the  dissection.  Lord 
Grey,  as  we  have  sseen,  did  not  believe  in 


the  possibility  of  such  a  case,  but  opposed 
the  motion  upon  other  grounds,  which  we 
liave  fully  examined  on  a  former  occasion. 
As  to  the  effect  upon  convicted  murderers  of 
that  part  of  the  sentence,  whereby,  as  our 
contemporary  remarks,  they  are  directed 
to  "  be  dissected  and  anatomised,"  it  is  be- 
side the  present  question,  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  as  the  late  Mr.  Canning  once 
observed,  that  criminals  are  dissected,  as 
well  as  hanged,  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  existing  usage,  than  from  any  par- 
ticular wish  of  their  own.  With  respect 
to  Corder's  indiflference  to  death,  as 
compared  with  the  horrors  of  dissection, 
let  our  contemporary  put  the  sincerity  of 
this  feeling  to  the  test,  by  asking  himself 
whether  Corder,  or  any  other  man  in  his 
senses,  if  he  had  to  make  an  election  be- 
tween even  the  loss  of  a  limb — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  loss  of  life — and  dissection  after 
death,  would  hesitate  as  to  the  alternative 
to  be  preferred. 

We  make  no  comment  on  the  negligence 
with  which  our  contemporary  confounds 
dissection  with  the  denial  of  sepulture,  as  if 
the  former  necessarily  involved  the  latter ;  or 
on  the  strange  conceit  which  he  supposes  to 
have  influenced  the  legislature  in  enacting 
the  clause  in  question ;  because  we  wish  to 
answer  whatever  of  argument  our  opponent 
can  bring  to  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  not  to  take  advantage  of  mere  inadvert- 
encies. But  we  cannot  forbear  complaining 
of  the  unfairness  with  which  the  opinion  of 
Doctor  Abernetiiv,  as  he  is  styled,  is  cited, 
in  support  of  our  contemporary's  views,  as 
the  opinion  of  a  practical  man  opposed  to  the 
speculations  of  theorists.  What  reader  of 
the  Morning  Herald,  unacquainted  with  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  7ina- 
tomy,  would  suppose,  that,  of  about  twenty 
eminent  professional  men  examined  before 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Abernethy  was  the 
only  one  who  delivered  such  an  opinion  as 
tliat  upon  which  the  writer  in  the  Herald 
relies }  and  that  the  Committee,  in  recom- 
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mending  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause  |  that  Dr.  Smith  labours  under  an  error  in 
to  the  legislature,  attached  so  little  weight  which  no  one  participates,  who  is  at  all  ac- 
to  the  opinion   of  Mr.  Abernetiiy,    that  |  quainted  with  the  merits  of  the  case,   auJ, 


they  declared  it  to  be  manifest  that  tlie 
clause  in  question  must  create  a  strong  and 
mischievous  prejudice  against  the  study  of 
anatomy  \ 


Another  communication  from  Dr.  Gor- 
don Smith  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Harui- 
son's  aftair  with  the  College  of  Physicians 
will  he  found  in  our  Number  for  this  week. 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith  seems  to  be  of  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  certain  aged  dispu- 
tants of  the  softer  sex,  who  think  tliat, 
whether  they  have  any  thing  to  say  to  the 
point  or  not,  there  is  always  an  advantage 
in  having  the  last  word.  He  undertook  to 
condense  and  transmit  to  this  Journal  a 
defence  of  Dr.  Harrison.*  Has  he  ful- 
filled his  undertaking  1  He  now  denies  that 
tlie  defence,  set  up  by  Dr.  Harrison's  coun- 
sel, was  that  Dr.  Harrison  was  '  a  surgeon, 
and  no  physician.'  and  contends  that  it 
'  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  declaration 
and  proof  that  Dr.  Harrison  was  a  surgeon, 
as  icell  as  a  physician.' 

Does  he  believe,  then,  tliat  it  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  trial,  tliat  Dr.  Harrison 
practised  as  a  physician  in  the  case  before 
the  Court;  for  if  the  words  "  as  loell  as  a 
physician,"  refer  to  other  cases.  Dr.  Gor- 
don Smith's  attempt  to  reply  to  our  argu- 
ments would  resolve  itself  into  a  worth- 
less quibble  1  As  we  do  not  suppose  Dr. 
G.  Smith  to  be  capable  of  attemjiting  to 
defend  one  subterfuge  b^'  another,  we  con- 
clude that  he  does  believe  Dr.  Harrison  to 
have  admitted,  by  his  counsel,  that  he  prac- 
tised as  a  physician  in  the  case  in  question  ; 
and   we   have   only    to    repeat,    therefore. 


least  of  all,  the  individual  whose  conduct  he 
undertook,  with  more  chivalry  than  pru«- 
dence,  to  defend. 


*  I  will  carefully  condense  all   that  you 
can  desiie   to  be   submitted  to  the  pvoies- 
sion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Editor  of 
TiiELANCETwilllend  us  the  gratuitous  aid  r=»-^^^   '^"'^   observations  which    are  of  the 
of  his  Journal. — The  Lancet,  p.  539.  greatest  importance,  and  these  are  not  few. 


Review  of  some  of  the  Stirgical  Cases  which  have 
lately  occurred   iji   the   Boyal  Infirmary  nf 
Edinburgh — ^  Clinical  Lecture  delivered  to 
the  Students  of  Surgery  iyi  that  Institution, 
on  Monday,  2iith  July,  1828.  By  George 
Ballingall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Our  readers  may  probably  bear  in  mind, 
that  nearly  a  year  ago,  we  felt  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  passing  a  very  severe, 
though  merited,   censure  upon  the  first  of 
a  series  of  "  reviews"   of  cases  intended 
for  the  clinical  instruction  of  the  surgical 
students  of  Edinburgh.      These  remarks, 
which  were  applied  solely  to  the  silly  and 
careless   manner    in  which   Dr.  Ballingall 
had  executed  his  performance,  and  not  to 
the  system  of  publishing  information  con- 
nected with  hospitals,  we  have  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  find,  have  had  a  very  salutary 
influence,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe, 
not  less  to  Dr.  Ballingall  and  the  surgical 
school  of  Edinburgh,  than  to  ourselves,  to 
state,  that  we  have   experienced  not  less 
pleasure  and  benefit  by  the  perusal  of  the 
fourth  of  the  "  series,"  than  we  formerly 
suffered  humiliation  and  regret  by  reading 
the  first. 

In  the  present  summary,  which  is  more 
extensive  than  any  that  have  preceded  it, 
will  be  found  many  cases  of  the  greatest 
interest  ;  and  these  have  elicited  from  the 
author  some  well-founded,  and,  we  think, 
judicious  remaiks  upon  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  which  at  present  agitate 
the  surgical  world.  Such  being  our  opinion 
of  tlie  fourth  "  review,"  we  have  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  to  extract  those 
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During  the  course  of  the  last  clinical 
session,  Dr.  Ballingall  extirpated  some  car- 
cinomatous glands  from  the  groin  of  a  pa- 
tient, in  whom  it  subsequently  became  ne- 
cessary to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery  ;  and 
tlie  following  is  the  account  of  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  vessel  to  wliicli  the 
ligature  was  applied,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  circulation  of  blood  was  carried 
on  in  the  limb  • — 

"  From  circumstances,  which  I  took 
occasion  to  mention  to  you,  the  injection 
and  dissection  of  this  patient  were  not  pro- 
secuted with  that  minute  accuracj^  which 
would  have  been  desirable ;  and  we  found 
it  impossible  to  get  away  the  pelvis  and 
thigh,  which  would  have  so  much  en- 
hanced tlie  value  of  the  preparation  from 
this  man's  groin.  This  preparation,  con- 
sisting of  the  blood-vessels  and  a  portion  of 
the  soft  parts,  including  the  bed  of  the 
ulcer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to 
you,  and  liave  annexed  a  sketch  of  it  to  the 
jpresent  lecture,  which  will,  I  trust,  enable 
vou  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  cir- 
culation which  had  taken  place  subsequent 
to  the  ligature  of  tlie  external  iliac.  The 
cavity  of  this  last-mentioned  vessel  was 
obliterated,  and  its  coats  converted  into  a 
ligamentous  chord  from  the  point  at  which 
it  had  been  tied,  immediately  above  the 
origin  of  the  epigastric,  up  to  its  junction 
with  the  internal  iliac.  The  epigastric,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  sketch,  is  obliterated 
and  ligamentous  for  about  an  inch  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  circumflex  iliac  is  in  the  same 
state  for  about  an  inch  from  its  origin.  The 
remaining  portions  of  both  these  vessels 
have  been  filled  by  a  retrograde  flow  of  the 
injection  from  the  branches  towards  the 
trunks,  and  this  supply  they  have,  I  pre- 
sume, received  chiefly  from  tlieir  inoscula- 
tions with  the  lumbar  andileo-lumbar  arte- 
ries. On  tracing  the  vessels  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ulcer,  we  find  t^iat  a  portion 
of  the  femoral  artery,  amounting  to  three 
inches  in  extent,  and  including  the  origin 
of  the  profunda,  is  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  ulcerated  extremities  of  it  closed 
by  coagula,  the  inferior  of  which  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  drawing.  The  formation 
of  these  coagula  has  evidently  been  a  pro- 
cess long  subsequent  to  the  ligature  of  the 
external  iliac  ;  and  although  we  have  in- 
stances of  this  salutary  process  occurring 
every  day  in  ulcerating  arteries  .of  inferior 
size,"  it  very  seldom  takes  place  in  arteries 
of  this  magnitude,  so  as  to  obviate  hemorr- 
hage. In  this  instance  the  formation  of 
the  coagula  was  probably  aided  by  the  di- 
minished force  of  the  circulation  in  this 


part  of  the  vessel,  from  the  obliteration  of 
the  trunk  above.  Before  quitting  this  case, 
I  would  just  remark  that,  although  from  the 
beginning  it  was  one  of  a  very  unjiromising 
character,  yet,  I  trust,  it  has  also  been, 
from  first  to  last,  one  of  a  very  instructive 
nature  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  hiid 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  its  progress, 
are — the  very  obvious  improvement  which 
it  underwer.t  subsequent  to  the  ligature  of 
the  vessel  witliin  the  pelvis;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  closure 
of  its  apertures,  as  well  as  of  the  origin  of 
the  profunda,  without  any  ha;morrhage  ; 
and  lastly,  the  preservation  of  the  circuhi- 
tion  in  the  limb  through  tlie  branches  of 
the  internal  iliac,  notwithstanding  the  obli- 
teration or  destruction  of  tlie  main  artery  of 
the  inferior  extremity,  to  the  extent,  in  all, 
of  more  than  six  inches." 

Dr.  Ballingall,  in  conjunction  with  ev^ry 
enlightened  surgeon  of  the  present  day, 
wlio  reasons  from  facts,  and  who  has  ac- 
curate views  of  pathology,  is  in  favour  of 
amputation  in  cases  of  spreading  gangrene, 
arising  from  injuries. 

"  Although,  for  the  reasons  formerly 
stated,  I  declined  this  operation  in  MolKit's 
case,  and  althougli  the  only  case  in  which  I 
liave  ever  operated  in  such  circumstances, 
terminated  fatally,  yet  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  it  thought  that  I  am  in  any  degree 
hostile  to  the  practice.  I  think  it  right  to 
observe,  that,  in  declining  an  operation  in 
the  case  now  under  review,  I  was  iu  no  de- 
gree influenced  by  the  nnlavourable  issue  of 
anothercase,  which  1  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  detail:  You  will  recollect  that  at  the 
time  the  amputation  of  Moffat's  limb  was 
under  consideration,  the  case  I  allude  to 
aftbrded  a  prospect  of  a  favourable  result. 
In  declining  tlie  removal  of  this  boy's 
limb,  I  was  actuated  by  a  conscious  convic- 
tion, (right  or  wrong,)  of  its  inutility  ;  by 
a  firm  persuasion  that  the  performance  of 
an  operation  in  a  case  so  hopeless,  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  bring  a  promising 
practice  into  disrepute,  tlian  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  my  patient." 

When  on  the  subject  of  amputation,  the 
author  observes,  that  in  general  lie  prefers 
the  flap  operation,  and  among  the  disad- 
vantages  of  the  circular  lie  has  enumerated 
one  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
noticed  before. 

"  In  the  case  alluded  to,  where  tlie  arm 
was  brawny,  nud  the  bellies  of  the  muscles 
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very  full  immcdiutcly  below  (lie  elbow,  the 
skin,  when  divided  by  the  iirst  turn  of  the 
Lnife,  could  not  be  easily  drawn  upwards 
over  tlie  subjacent  muscles,  it  formed  a 
stricture  tipoii  tlieni  as  the  prepuce  does 
upon  the  gl-.ins  in  a  case  of  phymosis,  and 
was  with  diliiculty  retracted  sufficiently  to 
foim  a  covering  for  the  surface  of  the 
stump." 

In  cases  of  injury,  where  the  ligamentous 
terminations  of  the  muscles  are  ruptured, 
the  flap  araputatioa  is  subject  to  this  incon- 
venience. 

"  Altiiongh  Gardener's  recovery  was  ra- 
pid, and  his  stump  in  every  respec:  a  good 
one,  yet  the  consideration  of  this  case  S'ave 
rise  to  a  remark  for  which  I  am  entirely 
indebted  to  Dr.  Lubbock,  and  whicli  I 
consider  well  entitled  to  your  attention  ; 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  wliere  the 
tendons  have  been  torn  through,  or  disen- 
gaged at  their  distal  extremities,  and  where 
the  amputation  is  performed  by  transfixing 
the  liml)  v.-iih  a  catline  and  cutting  out- 
wards, tlio  tendons,  from  the  resistance 
which  they  yive  to  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
are  in  some,  measure  drawn  upwards,  and 
are  thus  cut  longer  and  less  smoothly  tlian 
is  desirable ;  this  remark  will  obviousl_y 
apply  more  forcibly  as  we  come  further 
down  in  the  forearm,  t!ie  tendons  being 
liere  cut  with  more  difficulty,  and  less 
intimately  connected  by  cellular  adhesions." 

The  author  has  given  an  account  of  three 

cases    of   dislocation   of  the    elbow  joint, 

rather   a  rare  injury  ;    on  this  subject  he 

slates, — 

"  There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  this  luxation  which  has  not,  I  think, 
been  sufficiently  adverted  to,  and  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
investigating  : — I  allude  to  tlie  state  of  the 
lateral  connexion  l)etween  the  radius  and 
ulaa  at  their  distal  extremities.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  (supposing  the  ulna  to 
retain  its  place)  how  the  radius  gets  so  far 
displaced  as  to  rise  behind  the  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  unless  there  be  a  breach  of 
the  sacciform  ligament  connecting  it  with 
the  ulna  at  their  carpal  extremities,  for  so 
long  as  this  ligament  remains  entire,  they 
are,  as  has  been  observed,  "  virtually  one 
bone." 

Why  he  should  expect  any  rupture  of 
the  "  sacciform"  ligament,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  since,  before  that  could  hap- 
pen, most  of  those  muscles  which,  arising 
from  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  are 


attached  to  the  other,  as,  for  Instance,  the 
pronator  radii  teres  and  pronator  quadratus 
must  he  torn  through,  and,  also,  that  very 
powerful  ligament  the  inter-osseous,  these 
present  physical  difficulties  which  scarcely 
any  force  could  overcome. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  cases,  drawn  up  for  the  surgical  pupils 
of  Edinburgh,  and  whicii  may  be  perused 
witli  advantage,  by  the  profession  at  large. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  Dr. 
Ballingall's  "review,"  without  noticing  a 
passage  which  reprobates,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, that  corrupt  and  unprincipled  sys- 
tem which  has  had,  for  so  long  a  time,  its 
pernicious  sway  in  the  great  metropolitan 
hospitals. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  Geutlemen,  to 
rest  the  interests  of  your  profession,  and 
the  reward  of  your  personal  labours,  upon 
the  only  sure  and  lasting  foundation, — the 
abandonment  of  every  thing  like  reserve, 
and  a  full  disclosure  of  the  results  of  your 
experience.  I  would  fain  hope,  that  in  this 
respect  my  example  will  be  held  to  be  in 
conformity  to  my  precept  ;  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that,  in  giving  these  cases  to 
you,  and  to  the  public,  1  have  uniformly 
acted  under  the  impression,  that  the  man 
who  considers  his  professional  prospects 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  reserve  on  the 
one  hand,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other,  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  write  with  advantage 
to  the  public  ;  and  that  the  man  who  is  so 
tenderly  alive  to  his  own  reputation  as  to 
render  him  solicitous  of  concealing  his 
failures,  or  of  blazoning  bis  success,  is  by 
much  too  sensitive  a  plant  for  a  hospital 
surgeon." 

And  we  hope  Mr.  Liston,  whom  we  have 
always  considered  to  partake  a  little  of  the 
style  of  our  friend,  "  The  Military  Blus- 
terer," will  consider  well  the  pointed  hint 
of  his  colleague,  and  give  a  full  account  of 
all  those  patients  who  (to  use  the  classicnl 
language  of  his  polished  lecture  on  aneurism) 
have  had  "a  toss  up"  for  their  lives;  or 
in  whom  he  has  enjoyed  the  very  intellec- 
tual pleasure  "of  placing  a  brace  of  liga- 
tures on  their  carotids." 
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ANEURISM  OF  THE  INNOMINATA. 

Further  accmnl  of  the  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the 
Arteria  Innominata,  successfully  treated  by 
Tying  the  Subclavian  Artery. 

By  James  Waudrop,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the 
King. 

Eaulv  in  December  last,*  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Den- 
mark, the  patient  in  whom  I  tied  the  sub- 
clavian artery  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  Arteria  Innominata.  As  nine  months 
liave  now  elapsed  since  that  report  was 
published,  ample  time  has  been  afforded  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines  I 
then  endeavoured  to  establish,  as  well  as 
to  demonstrate  the  eitects  of  the  operation 
in  that  most  interesting  case.  These  circum- 
stances would  of  themselves  induce  me  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  subsequent  statement; 
but  I  also  consider  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
the  profession,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  also  of  the  coutinent  of  Europe,  where 
the  new  operation  for  aneurism  has  excited 
so  much  interest,  to  promulgate  every  in- 
formation on  the  subject  which  1  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain. 

Although  I  have  now,  on  several  occa- 
sions, endeavoured  to  exj)lain  my  views  of 
the  manner  in  which  nature  effects  the 
cure  of  an  aneurism,  when  a  ligature  is 
applied  to  the  artery  beyond,  or  on  the 
distal  side  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  probable 
extent  to  which  operations  on  this  principle 
may  be  carried,  it  appears  to  me,  that  me- 
dical men,  in  general,  are  not  yet  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  other- 
wise it  would  not  have  been  argued,  that 
the  intervention  of  an  arterial  branch  be- 
tween the  aneurismal  tumour,  and  that  part 
of  the  vessel  to  which  the  ligature  is  ap- 
plied, v.'ould  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
new  operation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  necessary,  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  that 
the  blood  stagnate  in  the  aneurism  as  well 
as  in  that  portion  of  the  artery  which  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  ligature.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  idea  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  operations  proposed  by  Brasdor 
and  Desault,  and  carried  into  execution  by 
Deschamp  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle,  that  of 
stopping  entirety  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  an  aneurism,  does  not  differ,  ex- 
cept in  tlie  position  of  the  ligature,  fi'om 
that  wliich  was  the  ground  of  the  operations 
of  the  illustrious  Hunter;  and,  althougl 
the  principle  be,  beyond  all  question,  strictly 
correct,  yet  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 

*  Vide  The  Lancet,  No,  22.'3. 


an  operation  founded  on  it,  can  only  be 
employed  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  carotid, 
or  external  iliac  arteries ;  for,  in  any  other 
of  the  vessels  of  the  luiman  body,  to  which 
it  is  applicable,  that  of  Hunter  could  also  be 
employed  ;  as  in  cases  of  aneurism  existing 
in  the  extremitins.  But  in  no  artery  from 
which  large  branches  arise  could  it  be  of  any 
avail,  and  thus  the  numerous  cases  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  arteria  innominata,  subclavian 
and  common  iliac  arteries,  would  Still  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  this  was  the 
principle  on  which  I  acted  for  the  cure 
of  the  cases  ef  caroiid  aneurism,  when  I 
revived  the  operation  of  tying  a  ligature  on 
the  distal  side  of  an  aneurism  ;  but  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  cases  which  then 
fell  under  my  review,  and  an  inquir}^  into 
tlie  laws  of  the  circulation,  so  far  as  they 
regard  the  cure  of  aneurism,  which  I  sub- 
sequently instituted,  induced  me  to  form 
tlie  idea,  that  the  entire  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  through  the  disease  was  not  ixo- 
cessary  for  its  cure,  when  a  ligature  was 
placed  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism, 
but  that  this  might  be  effected  merely  by 
diminishing  the  impetus  and  quantity  of 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  tumour. 
To  what  extent  it  would  be  necessary  to 
arrest  the  circulation,  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  data  then  in  my  possession,  to 
hazard  an  estimate  ;  nor  am  I  yet  able,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  to  determine  this 
point.  'J'he  case,  however,  of  Mrs.  Den- 
mark, establishes  the  important  fact,  that 
the  cure  of  an  aneurism  can  be  effected 
whilst  a  very  large  portion  of  blood  still  cir- 
culates through  the  tumour. 

The  operation,  the  proprietj'-  of  which 
the  result  of  the  present  case  so  satifac- 
torily  demonstrates,  is  founded  on  an  en- 
tirely different  principle  from  that  incul- 
cated by  the  celebrated  Desault.  They 
who  have  examined  his  writings,  and  those 
of  Deschamp,  and  all  subsequent  authors, 
will  find  it  distinctly  stated,  that  the  com- 
plete stoppage  of  the  current  of  the  blood  is 
the  sine  qua  non  to  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  indeed  Deschamp  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  the 
failure  of  their  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism, 
which  arose  from  totally  different  causes, 
to  the  fact  of  the  comparatively  minute 
vessels,  the  internal  epigastric  and  circum- 
flex iliac  arteries  merging  off  between  the 
aneurism  and  the  point  of  the  artery  to 
which  the  ligature  was  applied,  and  thus 
still  enabling  the  blood  to  circulate  in  the 
tumour. 

But  in  the  case  of  Rlrs.  Denmark,  who 
laboured  under  an  aneurism  of  the  arteria 
innominata,  I  applied  a  ligature  to  the  sub- 
clavian artery  on  the  acromial  side  of  the 
scalenus  aiuicus  muscle,  and  thus  not  only 
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left  tLe  blood  to  circulate  through  those 
large  branches,  the  internal  mammary,  su- 
perior intercostal,  and  tliyroid  arteries,  but 
also  the  carotid  itself,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  I  considered  was  obliterat- 
ed, but  which  subsequent  events  proved  to 
Lave  been,  in  some  degree,  pervious  ;  and 
yet  the  success  of  the  operation  has  been 
complete.  Now,  in  this  case,  more  than 
one-half,  nay,  almost  three-fourths,  of  the 
blood  which  originally  circulated  through 
the  sac,  continued  to  follow  the  same  course 
after  the  operation.  The  cure,  from  this  ope- 
ration, depended  not  on  tlie  sudden  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  tumour,  but  merely 
on  the  diminution  of  the  impetus,  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  circulating  through  the 
aneurism,  thus  allowing  that  gradual  depo- 
sit of  coagulura  within  the  tumour  which, 
in  time,  completely  effects  the  cure  of  tlie 
disease  ;  following,  indeed,  exactly  the  same 
steps  which  nature  pursues,  when,  fortu- 
nately, she  is  able  to  accomplish  the  cure 
of  an  aneurism. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  Brasdor,  Desault,  Deschamp,  and 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  proposed  curing  the 
disease,  by  entirely  arresting  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  the  aneurism,  is  funda- 
mentally different  in  its  principle  from  lliat 
which  I  have  attempted  to  establish  in  the 
present  case.  Tlie  profession,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, liave  not  yet  either  duly  appreciated 
the  correctness  of  the  latter  principle,  nor 
the  practical  extent  to  which  it  is  applica- 
ble. 

fllrs.  Denmark's  Case  continued. 

In  the  second  week  in  December,  soon 
after  the  date  of  the  last  rejiort,  IVIrs.  Den- 
mark, without  any  cause,  of  which  ^siie  is 
aware,  was  attacked  by  a  severe  bronchitis, 
which,  whether  from  increasing  the  dis- 
order arising  from  the  state  of  tlie  coats  of 
the  aorta,  or  any  impediment  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  which  might  exist  from 
the  closure  of  the  subclavian  artery,  pro- 
duced symptoms  of  an  alarming  character. 
On  visiting  her  at  this  period,  I  found  her, 
(the  bronchitic  affection  having  continued 
for  two  days,)  labouring  under  a  degree  of 
dyspnrea  so  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
her  lying  down,  and  producing  a  most 
agonising  sense  of  impending  suff"ocation. 
She  had  a  frequent  cough,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  copious  expectoration  of  a 
frothy  mucus.  Her  pulse  was  about  130, 
affording  a  wiry  feeling.  Her  skin  was 
hot,  and  there  was  great  general  febrile 
derangement,  inducing,  towards  midnight, 
high  delirium.  She  did  not  suff'er  great 
pain,  but  complained  much  of  the  sensation 
of  impending  suffocation,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  difficulty  in  deglutition. 


There  was  also  present  slight  reidema  of 
the  feet.  On  examination  of  the  neck,  no 
tumour  could  be  found  in  the  situation  of 
the  former  aneurism,  nor  were  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  aorta  and  heart  more  strongly 
felt  than  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
severe  attack,  nor,  indeed,  did  any  symp- 
tom appear  to  indicate  that  tlie  disease  in 
the  vascular  system  had  increased.  The 
sense  of  impending  suffocation  was,  how- 
over,  so  constant  and  severe,  as  to  induce 
the  patient  to  think  that  she  could  not  sur- 
vive many  hours.  Under  these  distressing 
circumstances,  the  line  of  practice  to  be 
pursued  appeared  to  me  evident.  She  was 
largely  bled  ;  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
chest,  and  she  was  kept  constantly  under 
the  depressing  effects  of  nauseating  doses 
of  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  During  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  she  was  again 
twice  largely  bled,  and  once  cupped  in  the 
region  of  the  sternum,  and  the  action  of 
tlie  antimony  was  continued.  From  this 
treatment,  she  experienced  considerable 
relief;  but  during  the  course  of  the  three 
succeeding  days,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  venesection  several  times.  She 
was  now  reduced  to  a  weak  condition  ;  but 
although  tlie  pulse  had  sunk  nearer  to  the 
natural  standard,  and  the  febrile  action  had 
greatly  subsided,  yet  slie  still  experienced  a 
remarkable  degree  of  difficult  respiration, 
accompanied  with  the  feeling  of  suffocation, 
which  had  so  alarmed  her.  I'he  cough 
was  still  very  frequent,  and  accompanied 
with  more  copious  exjiectoration.  She  was, 
for  the  next  week,  kept  extremely  low, 
and  once  bletl,  after  which  she  began  to 
revive  a  little,  and  her  difficulty  of  breathing- 
became  considerably  relieved,  but  still  it 
was  so  difhcult  that  she  was  unable  to  lie 
down  for  any  length  of  time,  and  always 
slept  propped  up  in  bed. 

Slie  continued  in  a  very  weak  and  preca- 
rious state  for  several  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  difficulty  of  respiration  frequently 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  the 
abstraction  of  blood  necessary.  For  two 
months  she  was  unable  to  rise  out  of  bed, 
and  during  all  that  time  was  affected  with 
a  greater  degree  of  difficult  resjiiration, 
cough,  and  expectoration,  than  she  had 
ever  experienced,  except  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  attack.  At  this  period,  to  such 
a  state  of  weakness  and  emaciation  had  she 
been  reduced,  that  a  near  female  friend, 
who  came  from  a  distance  to  see  her,  fainted 
the  moment  she  beheld  the  altered  con- 
dition of  her  person.  She  now,  however, 
began  gradually  to  recover,  was  able  to  sit 
out  of  btrd,  and  her  respiration  became  more 
free  ;  she  was  still  unable  to  sleep  in  the 
horizontal  position.  During  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  this  severe  illness,  no  appearance  of 
any  pulsating  swelling  could  be  discovered 
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in  the  site  of  the  former  aneurism,  nor  did 
the  aorta,  or  the  heart,  betray  any  symptom 
of  increase  of  that  disease,  which,  previous 
to  the  operation,  I  had  suspected,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  fust  Report.  It  ought  here  to 
be  observed,  that  from  the  timeof  lierreturn 
from  the  country,  to  tlie  commencement  of 
this  attack,  she  had  not  been  bk^d;  and  per- 
liaps  the  cessation  of  an  evacuation,  to  whicli 
she  had  long  been  liabituated,  may  have  liad 
some  effect  in  producing  the  severe  attack 
of  broncljitis.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  ad- 
visable, in  order  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  this  complaint,  to  repeat  tlie  bleedings 
fretjueutl}^,  particularly  as  the  patient  v/as 
sensible  that  they  afforded  her  great  relief. 

It  is  importaiit  to  observe,  tliat  from  the 
commencement  of  ray  attendance  on  this 
jialient,  she  has  now  been  bied  above 
lifty  times,  to  an  extent  at  each  operation 
seldom  less  than  a  pint  of  blood,  and  fre- 
quently to  nearly  double  that  quantity. 
JSiuce  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  she  has  been 
restricted  to  about  an  ounce  of  solid  meat 
daily,  and  twelve  ounces  of  fluid.  Besides 
these,  however,  she  has  frequently  taken  a 
very  small  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
occasionally  iudulj^ed  in  a  little  fruit. 

The  following  is  the  present  state  of  the 
patient  : — She  is  more  reduced  in  point  of 
flesh  than  at  the  period  of  tlie  last  report, 
but  this  has  evidently  been  owing  to  the 
attack  of  bronchitis,  and  the  severe  mea- 
sures to  which  she  has  been  subjected,  for, 
•within  the  last  sis  weeks,  she  has  re- 
gained her  former  appearance  in  a  wonder- 
iui  manner.  The  diihculty  of  respiration 
has  greatly  diminished,  so  much  so,  that 
she  can  novr  sleep  in  the  natural  position, 
and  she  is  entirely  free  from  the  dreadful 
sense  of  impending  suffocation.  No  tumour 
is  perceptible  in  the  situation  of  the  for- 
mer aneurism,  but  an  unnatural  feeling  of 
harduess  can  be  perceived  at  the  root  of 
the  neck,  immediately  above  the  sternum, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  a  condensation  of 
tiie  aneurismal  tumour.  'I'he  riglit  carotid 
artery  still  pulsates,  although  not  so  strongly 
as  tiie  left ;  its  pulsation  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  heart,  but  its  branch,  the  tem- 
poral artery,  affords  no  indication  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  continuing  in  it  ; 
the  right  radial  artery  beats  with  about  half 
the  strength  of  the  left.  She  suffers  none 
of  those  pains  in  the  regions  of  tlie  neck, 
shouldei-,  and  back  ;  nor  lias  siie,  for  a  long 
time,  experienced  any  of  tliose  severe  head- 
acbs  whicli  t'ormerly  gave  lier  so  much  un- 
easiness'; the  oedema  of  the  feet  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  she  takes  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  Tlie  above  report  was 
drawn  up  a  month  ago,  previous  to  her  visit 
to  the  country,  from  which,  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  her  yesterday,  siie  states  that 


she  is  now  in  a  better  sfate  of  health  than 
she  has  been  for  a  loziz  time. 


Since  the  fust  Report  of  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Denmark  was  published,  several  circum- 
stances have  occurred,  strongly  tending  to 
corroborate  the  propriety  of  the  operation, 
and  to  illustrate  the  pathological  views 
which  I  have  advanced.  These  circum- 
stances, which  have  been  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  me  as  an  individual,  must  Iiave 
doubtless  excited  an  interest  in  those  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of  aneu- 
rism, or  who  have  the  advancement  of 
science,  or  the  alleviation  of  liuman  suffer- 
ing at  heart.  I  allude,  in  the  first  place,  ta 
tlie  successful  result  of  a  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  artery, 
in  which  Dr.  Bushe,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
military  surgeons  of  the  ]u-esent  day,  tied 
that  vessel  on  the  distal  siile  of  the  disease, 
and  although  the  tumour  liad  attained  a  very 
great  magnitude,  and  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  it  seemed  to  indicate  approaching 
dissolution,  3-et  the  event  has  been  of  the 
most  auspicious  nature.  An  able  account  of 
the  case,  giv(;u  by  Dr.  Bushe,  has  been  pub- 
liolu'd  in  this  Journal,*  and  it  v.-illiie  seen 
that  the  efiects  of  his  o[)eration  corresponded 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  those,  a  state- 
ment of  which  I  have  already  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  tlie  profession.  Tiie  sud- 
den collapse  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  im- 
mediately on  tlie  application  of  the  liga- 
ture, which  occurred  in  all  my  cases,  and 
vi'hich  is,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  circum- 
stance attending  them,  was  also  observed  by 
Dr.  Jjushe,  in  the  most  distinct  and  satisfac- 
tory way,  a  result  which  proves  completely 
the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  of  former  writers, 
who  assserted,  that  on  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  the  coats  of  the  aneurism 
would  suddenly  give  way,  and  the  patient 
die  of  hemorrhage. 

The  reports  of  the  cases  of  aneurism, 
treated  on  the  principle  of  tying  the  artery 
on  the  I'listal  side  of  the  tumour,  have  now 
been  translated  from  The  Lancet  into  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  journals;  and 
the  interesting  discussions  and  comments 
to  which  they  have  given  liae,  afford  ample 
testimony  of  the  value  with  which  they  have 
been  regarded  by  foreign  surgeons. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine, of  Paris,  Dr.  King,  an  English  sur- 
geon and  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  that  metro- 
polis, in  a  pajier  on  a  new  melb.od  of  secur- 
i;i  >■  the  arteria  innominata  and  subclavian 
arteries,  drew  tiie  attention  of  the  faculty  to 
the  result  of  the  operations,  and  a  long  dis- 
cussion ensued,  in  which  their  merits  were 
fully  admitted.  M.  llicherand  stated,  that 
he  had  v.'itnessed  the  celebrated  case  where 
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Desclinmp  applied  a  ligature  to  the  femoral 
artery  for  im  aneurisTU  of  the  oxternal  iliac, 
an  operation  whicli,  in  that  instance,  had 
not  arrested  the  progress  of  the  complaint. 
The  disease,  however,  he  recollected,  was 
in  a  very  advanced  star,o  ;  tlie  aneurism 
•was  of  a  very  great  size,  and  the  inte- 
guments covering  the  tumour,  of  course  of 
corresponding  tenuity,  so  that  no  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  such  a  case  against  the 
propriety  of  any  operation,  linroa  Dupuy- 
tren,  whose  unrivalled  talents  give  so  much 
weiglit  to  all  his  opinions,  expressed  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  tlie  observations 
which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
jihui  of  tying  an  artery  on  the  distal  side  of 
tlie  aneurismal  tumour,  an  operation  wliich, 
he  well  observed,  "  must  extend  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  power  of  art  over  the  ra- 
vages of  disease." 

Charles  Street,  St.  James's  S-piare. 
Sept.  ytli,  18:^0. 


AI!l'Sr.S    .\T    ST.    EAnTIIOI.OMEW  S. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — On  Saturday  last,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
entered  llie  square  of  the  hospital,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
pupils,  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  letter  in  that  day's  Lancet, 
by  a  co-pupil ;  and  I  now  address  you 
under  the  persuasion,  that  you  will  atrbrd 
me  a  page  of  your  next  Number,  being 
thoroughly  satisfied  your  impartial  princi- 
ples will  not  permit  The  Lancet  to  circu- 
late a  complaint  v.^ell  or  ill-lbunded,  without 
being  equally  rt  ady  to  propagate  what 
either  the  individual  found  fault  v.ilh,  or 
any  other,  may  wish  to  state  on  tlie  subject, 
either  in  t)ie  shape  of  vindication,  explana- 
tion, or  condemnation. 

Under  this  impression,  then,  and  forbid- 
ding myself  from  intermixing  my  feelings  on 
the  subject,  beyond  whatjustice  calls  for,  I 
shall,  without  adding  to,  or  detracting  from 
what  passed,  by  any  observations  of  my 
own,  give  you  as  neaily  as  my  memory  n'ill 
enable  me  to  do,  the  unvarnished  detail  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said,  —  In  to-day's  Lancet, 
there  is  another  letter  relating  to  me,  most 
incorrect  in  many  of  its  particulars. 

j4  Pupil. — \Vhat  is  it  about.  Sir'!  (Seve- 
ral of  the  pupils  pulling  their  Lancets  from 
their  pockets.)  I  have  observed  one  in  it 
from  "  A  Pupil  of  St.  Bartholomew's,"  but 
I  iiave  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it. 

Jllr.  Lloyd. — It  is  on  the  subject  of  de- 
scril)ing  the  diseases  on  the  boards  of  the 
patients,  oa  whicli  a  letter,  from  the  same 


correspondent  ajipeared  in  Tiik  Lancet  be 
fore.     lie  begins  thus  : — 

"  AUUSFS   AT   ST.  nAnTiioi.oiiEw's. 

"  To  the  Editor  ol'l'iiv.  hi\tiCET. 

"  Allow  me,  Mr.  Kditor,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  answer  to  those  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  in  the  v.-ards  of  tbe  Hospital,  on 
Saturday  last,  res|)ecting  my  letter  in  The. 
Lancet  of  that  day.  i\Ir.  Lloyd  v.ished, 
most  par:icuhaly,  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pujiils  that  I  had  misstated 
facts  in  that  part  of  the  letter  wliich  alluded 
to  himself,  signifying  that  there  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  of  those  patients 
admitted  during  Mr.  I^awrence's  absence, 
(which  Air.  Lloyd,  of  course,  as  second 
assistant-surgeon,  has  had  the  care  of,) 
who  had  the  names  of  their  diseases  v.'ritten 
on  their  boards." 

I  certainly  distinctly  stated  tliat  there 
was  a  mistake  here. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  was 
v,Tong,  Blr.  Lloyd  a[ipealed  to  two  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  dressers  then  present,  and  they 
certainly  affirmed  that  there  were  i'uWy  if 
aiij',  of  their  jiutient's  boiuns  witliout  the 
names  of  the  diseases  inscribed  on  them  ; 
wliereupou  .Mr. Lloyd  endeavoured  to  make 
it  ajipear,  ihat  as  the  patieats  of  two 
dressers,  out  of  six,  had  tlieir  diseases 
named  on  their  boards,  at  least  one-third  of 
tlie  patients  must  have  their  diseases  so 
recorded." 

I  very  well  recollect  stating,  that  as  there 
were  but  six  dressers,  and  as  the  diseases 
of  two  of  tlie  dressers  were  described,  at 
least  a  tiiird  of  the  patieats  must  have  their 
names  on  tlie  boards  ;  but,  then,  I  as  dis- 
tinctly remem'oer  adding,  tliat  that  was  not 
the  only  evidence,  because  I  had  been 
round  the  hojpital,  and  found,  that  if  a 
general  statement  had  been  made,  that 
three  or  four  boards  were  witliout  the  names 
of  the  jiatients,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  correct,  than  to  have  alleged,  lliere 
were  only  three  or  four  with  the  names  ; 
and  tliat,  certainly,  the  fevv  undescribed 
cases  were  of  such  a  trifling  nature,  that  any 
pupil  going  round,  must  at  once  have  sei  a 
what  they  were. 

♦'  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  remind  lilr. 
Lloyd  that  these  two  dressers  were  out  of 
town  when  my  letter  was  written,  as  he  may 
see  by  the  date." 

But,  I  believe  these  two  dressers  re- 
turned before  BIr.  Lawrence's  taking-iu 
day ;  and,  therefore,  but  few  cases  could 
have  been  received  during  the  week  they 
were  absent. 

"  And  thatUhey  themselves,  of  their  own 
accord,  uuwillingtosee  the  customs  of  their 
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respected  master,  Mr.  Lawrence,  slighted, 
have  since  amended  tlie  condition  of  their 
boards,  finding  that  those  who  officiated  for 
tliem  in  tlieir  absence,  liad  received  no 
directions  or  instructions  from  Mr.  Lloyd  for 
that  purpose." 

I  should  like  to  know  a  single  instance 
in  which  tliey  altered  the  state  of  their 
boards.     I  am  not  aware  of  one. 

"  And,  in  fact,  the  boards  of  the  other 
three  or  four  dressers  were,  and  are  even 
now,  many  of  them,  without  names,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  found  on  going  round." 

I  certainly  was  not  sensible  of  it  ;  I  be- 
lieved every  board  liad  a  name  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  am  quite  convinced  the  assertion — many  of' 
them — is  untrue. 

"  And  even  some  of  those  that  have  a 
sort  of  name  attached  would  be  much  better 
graced  by  a  blank  space,  than  by  their  pre- 
sent type  of  ignorance." 

^  Pupil. — That,  with  deference  to  who- 
ever did  attach  the  names,  I  certainly  think 
true. 

Mr.  Lloyd. — Name  one  case  of  that  de- 
scription. There  is  a  girl's  board,  on  which 
the  dresser,  by  mistake  evidently,  put — 
"  ulceration  of  the  prepuce." 

The  same  Pupil. — Yes,  Sir,  that  is  one 
case,  and  I  can  give  you  another  :  upon  a 
girl's  board,  in  the  same  ward,(l'ATiENCK,) — 
the  patient  having  a  few  small  syphilitic 
spots  on  different  parts  of  her  chest  and 
upper  extremities,  there  is  "  ulceration  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  body." 

[This  was  reiterated  by  several  pupils, 
and  followed  by  much  laughter.'^ 

Mr.  IJoyd. — Well,  I  certainly  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

"  However,  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on 
this  point,  than  while  it  may  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  what  I  said  was  correct,  be- 
cause Mr.  Lloyd  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  he  did  not  know  before,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  to  name  the  diseases, 
and  direct  the  dressers  to  inscribe  these 
names  on  the  boards,  and,  therefore,  that  he 
Lad  never  done  so." 

J  did  not  say,  I  "  did  not  know  before 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  name 
the  diseases  ;"  but  I  said,  I  did  not  know  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  direct  the 
dressers  to  inscribe  them  on  the  boards. 

"  He  assured  the  pupils,  though,  that  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  do  so  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Skey,  who  was  standing  by, 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  plates  round  with  him  i'or  the  purpose 
of  naming  diseases  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  find  it  so,  during  Mr.  Earle's  absence." 

[I  wish,  Mr.  Editor,  when  ]\Ir.  Skey 
made  use  of  this  sentence,  some  kind  friend 


had  whispered  to  him  the  necessity  of  add- 
ing to  his  stock,  as  a  highly  necessary  ap- 
pendage, a  chronometer,  or  sun  dial,  that  he 
might  know  when,  and  with  regularity,  to 
attend  the  hospital.  Really,  Mr.  Skey  is 
so  irregular,  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult for  any  pupil  to  catch  him  in  a  ward.] 

"  Mr.  Lloyd,  it  appears,  was  also  per- 
fectly unaware  of  any  book  being  kept  by 
Mr.  Lawrence's  dressers,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  patients,  their  diseases,  time 
of  admission,  result  of  their  cases,  &c., 
were  entered,  and  was  positively  astonished 
at  a  species  of  regularity  which  he  had  no 
idea  of." 

I  expressed  astonishment  at  no  such  ac- 
count. The  astonishmet  I  expressed  and 
felt  was  at  the  irregularity  of  Mr.  Lawrence's 
dressers.  So  irregular  were  they  in  their 
attendance,  that  I  had  sometimes  not  more 
than  one  or  two  of  them  to  go  round  with 
me  at  a  time.  I  was,  therefore,  occasionally 
obliged  myself  to  write  my  prescriptic.is  on 
the  boards  ;  and  at  other  times  to  depend 
upon  the  nurses  and  others  informing  the 
absent  dressers  what  1  had  ordered  for  the 
patients.  In  some  instances  those  direc- 
tions, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  were 
not  attended  to. 

A  Pupil. — That's  a  rap  for  Mr.  Lawrence's 
dressers  ;  I  wish  some  of  them  were  here — 
they  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd. — "  ]\Ir.  Lloyd,  by  the  by,  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  rather  be- 
longed to  the  pupil  to  reqnebt  information  of 
the  surgeon  on  the  different  points  of  prac- 
tice, than  for  the  surgeon  to  voluntarily  give 
that  information  to  the  pupil." 

No  such  expression  passed  my  lips. 
What  I  stated  was,  that  if  there  was  any 
point  on  which  I  did  not  fully  explain  my- 
self, I  should  be  most  happy,  if  pupils 
would  ask  me,  to  go  back  to  the  patient  or 
patients  in  question,  and  give  every  infor- 
mation I  was  capable  of  communicating. 

"  Eut  when  I  paid  my  money  to  the  sur- 
geons of  Bartholomew's,  1  did  not  under- 
stand that  I  paid  it  merely  for  the  privilege 
of  asking  them  questions,  but  rather  for  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  their  chnical  instruc- 
tions and  observations  ;  believing  that  more 
would  spontaneously  issue  from  their  expe- 
rienced heads,  than  my  inexperienced  nod- 
dle would  ever  dream  of  inquiring  about. 
There  are  many  points  in  disease  which  are 
not  perceived  by  the  pupil,  unless  pointed 
out  to  him  ;  and  it  is  rather  improbable  that 
things  unknown  should  be  looked  into  and 
inquired  after." 

I  said  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  pupils  to  make  a  point  of  inquir- 
ing into  for  themselves,  and  registering 
symptoms,  than  merely  to  look  at  the 
names.    Such  was  the  plan  that  used  to  be 
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ailopted,  and  I  believe  every  attentive  pu- 
pil kept  notes  of  cases  for  himself. 

"  Another  observation  of  Rlr.  Llo_yd  I 
cannot  pass  over  without  remark.  He  pub- 
licly complained  of  his  duties  at  the  Hospi- 
tal interfering-  very  much  with  liis  private 
practice,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  pay  that  attention  to  those  duties 
which  he  felt  he  ought  to  do." 

This  is  a  most  palpable  and  most  serious 
misstatement.  1  stated,  that  in  giving  up 
my  time  to  the  Hospital,  I  had  sacrificed 
my  private  practice  considerably  ;  but  that 
whenever  cases  required  my  attendance,  I 
had  made  it  a  point  of  instantly  being  there, 
and  have  actually  attended  two,  three,  four, 
and  more  times  a  day. 

A  Pupil. — Certainly  no  person  can  with 
justice  complain  of  your  non-attendance. 

AnoOier  Pupil. — I  heard  a  gentleman  say- 
ing the  other  day,  "  Mr.  Lloyd's  gig's 
always  in  the  square."  (Laughter.) 

yi  Third, — Your  attendance  was  so  fre- 
quent, and  your  attention  so  great,  particu- 
larly to  one  patient,  who  is  now  uo  more, 
that  people  almost  began  to  suspect  you  bad 
a  penchant  for  her.  (Much  laughter.) 

Mr.  Lbyd. — I  certainly  was  anxious  to 
render  every  assistance  in  my  power.  And 
1  stated,  that  if  I  had  the  duties  of  the  Hos- 
pital regularly  to  perform,  I  should  make 
arrangements  with  respect  to  my  private 
practice,  that  would  enable  me,  if  neces- 
sary, to  devote  a  much  larger  portion  of  my 
time  to  the  pupils.  'J'his,  1  have  no  doubt, 
gave  rise  to  the  misstatement. 

"  Marry,  come-up !  is  this  an  assertion 
that  ought  to  drop  from  the  mouth  of  an 
assistant-surgeon  of  St.  Bartlioloinew's  Hos- 
pital !  Are  tlie  pupils  of  that  Hospital  to 
be  thus  publicly  insulted  by  their  assistant- 
surgeon  1 " 

Nobody  could  have  been  more  anxious 
than  1  have  been  not  to  insult  or  oifend  any 
pupil  ever  since  I  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending the  Hospital ;  and  if  any  gentleman 
will  come  forward,  and  say  tiiat  I  have  on 
any  occasion  liurt  his  feelings,  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  him  that  such 
must  have  been  wholly  unintentional  on  my 
part.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  assist 
the  pupils  both  in  and  out  of  the  Hospital. 
Numberless  sacrifices  have  I  made  with 
that  view ;  often  in  canvasses  have  I  ren- 
dered them  essential  support,  and  never 
have  I  refused  a  pupil  a  certificate,  such  as 
was  calculated  to  benefit  him,  unless  I 
knew  something  decidedly  wrong  in.  his 
character. 

"  Does  Mr.  Lloyd  mean  to  say  that  he 
would  come  to  that  llospiial  at  all,  or  liold 


the  situation  which  he  does  there,  were  it 
not  bis  interest  to  do  so  '!  " 

Certainly  not  ;  if  it  were  not  both 
my  interest  and  inclination  1  should  not. 
Hitherto,  however,  I  have  never  received 
one  shilling  of  emolument  for  attending 
here  ;  still  it  accords  with  my  inclination  ; 
it  is  a  duty  I  like  very  much,  and  would 
willingly,  at  any  time,  sacrifice  a  good  deal 
that  1  might  perform  that  duty. 

"  I  must  say,  Mr,  Editor,  that  I  think  Mr. 
Lloyd  offered  a  most  gross  insult  to  the  pu- 
pils around  him  when  he  made  use  of  such  au 
expression;  and  I  would  inform  him,  that 
if  people  think  it  their  interest  to  be  sur- 
geons, or  assistant-surgeons,  to  hospitals, 
they  are  bound  to  do  their  duty  in  that  si- 
tuation, in  every  respect,  as  much  as  in  their 
private  practice." 

To  the  latter  portion  of  this  sentence  I 
most  cordially  subscribe,  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  can  fairly  blame  me  for  not  acting  in 
conformity  to  that  feeling.  As  to  the  whole 
of  this  letter,  the  writer  has  not  even  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  allegation  in  his  for- 
mer letter  was  correct,  namely,  that  there 
were  only  three  or  four  of  the  patients 
who  had  got  their  names  on  their  boards. 

A  Pupil. — I  should  hardly  think  it  was 
necessary  for  you.  Sir,  to  take  notice  of  the 
letter. 

Air.  Lloyd. — The  only  reason  of  my  lieai- 
tating  to  notice  it  is  because  it  is  anony- 
mous. One  does  not  like  to  answer  anony- 
mous letters.  At  the  same  time,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  writing  to  the  Editor  about  it. 

ylnolher  Pupil. — I  apprehend  there  can 
be  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Editor  is  to 
be  considered  as  having  any  thing  to  do 
wiili  it  personally. 

Mr.  Lloyd. — Dh,  no,  certainly  not.  I 
have  taken  in  The  Lanxet  from  the  begin- 
ning. Whenever  The  Lancet  has  become 
the  subject  of  discussion,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  \1  have  invariably  been  an  advo- 
cate for  it  ;  and  I  liave  no  reason  whatever 
for  thinking  the  Editor  can  have  any  feel- 
ing against  me,  or  that  he  can  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  writing  of  these 
letters. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


September  0,  182!8. 


Another  Pupil, 
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Dn,  connoN  sjiitu  and   dr.   iiAnnisox. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lanctt. 

Sir, — In  Number  2.")8  of  vour  Journnlj 
(for  Avigust  the  9th)  tliere  tire  certain  ani- 
nuidversions  upon  my  undertaking,  in  the 
aH'air  between  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  my  friend  Dr.  Harrison,  which  can 
liardly  be  pasj-ed  over  in  silence.  Indeed, 
liad  I  seen  them  at  tlio  time  they  were 
jMibiished,  you  should  liave  heard  from  me 
sooner  ;  but  absence  from  town  has  caused 
u  temporary  interruption  to  my  literary  oc- 
cupations of  reading,  as  well  as  writing ; 
and  The  Lancet,  for  several  weeks,  did  not 
C  ime  into  my  hands. 

I  must  confess  ilmt  I  have  felt  a  little 
surprise,  and  even  some  dissatisfaction,  at 
certain  parts  oi  the  animadversions  in  Cjues- 
tion.  I'hey  contain  a  sort  of  accusation 
against  my  consistency,  at  least,  which  I  shall 
in  the  outset  of  this  reply  endeavour  to  re- 
but. You  liave,  (twice  in  the  course  of 
these  rem.arks,  and  once  upon  a  former 
occasion,)  rather  broadly  asserted  that  1 
liave  failed  in  redeeming  n  pledge  I  had  given 
to  transmit  you  a  defence  of  Dr.  Harrison. 
Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  ask  you  when  or  where 
I  gave  any  such  pledge?  If  you  refer  to  the 
256lh  No.  of  the  Journal,  (in  which  my 
correspondence  v.iih  the  Doctor  is  inserted,) 
you  will  find  that  the  only  jikdge  I  did  give 
has  been  actually  redeemed.  In  my  com- 
munication to  YOU,  of  July  17,  I  promised 
(^or  pledged  myself,  if  you  prefer  the  word) 
to  forward  the  secjuel  of  the  curious  affair 
to  which  that  communication  was  introduc- 
tory. This  was  my  pledge,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  it.  What  reached  your  liands 
along  with  that  communication,  viz.  the 
corresjiondence  with  Dr.  Harrison,  and  my 
proliniinary  remarks  on  the  question  at 
issue,  bears  a  date  of  two  days  prior  to  tliat 
of  my  letter  to  you  ;  which  I  vv^ished  and 
ex[iected  you  to  have  published  the  week 
before  the  transmission  of  the  "sequel"^ 
alluded  to.  The  whole,  however,  having 
been  reserved  till  the  26th  of  July,  by  which 
time  you  had  received  the  account  of  my 
interview  with  Dr.  Harrison,  on  the  16th, 
the  pled.ge  and  its  redemption  wore  both 
laid  before  the  ])ublic  to'^ether.  I  closed 
my  jirior  communication  with  these  words: 
"  the  issue  (i.  e.  of  the  interview)  siiali. 
NOT  j!E  co^TEAI.rD  ;"  t  and  my  letter,  of 
July!;!,  records  that  issue  in  a  somewhat 
circumstantial  manner. 

In  this  latter  communication  there  is  also 
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the  followingpassage. — "  The  documents  tvliich 
I  liave  luno  itpon  iny  table  are  far  too  voluminoua 
for  any  journal."*  Were  you  to  set  apart 
three  or  four  entire  numbers  of  The  Lan- 
cet for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  containing 
copies  of  them,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  ;  and  I  ajiprebend 
that  should  I  come  to  the  determination  of 
laying  them  fully  open  to  public  inspection, 
they  will  form  a  considerable  pamphlet,  at 
least.  Whether  this  shall  be  done  or  not, 
I  cannot  at  present  i'eedge  myself  ;  and  I 
say  myself,  because  Dr.  Harrison  will  give 
HIMSELF  as  little  further  trouble  about  the 
business  as  he  can.  It  may  not  be  believed 
that  "  THE  ORDER  OF  defence"!  diftVrs 
from  the  course  pursued  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  run  the 
risk  of  exciting  any  doubt  as  to  my  own  ve- 
racity, by  pledging  my  word  that  it  does.  Nor 
shall  I  go  before  an  alderman  to  make  affi- 
davit that  I  have  seen  it.  I  say,  upon  the 
word  and  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  1  have 
seen  it ;  which  the  public  have  not;  and  what 
it  contains  I  shall  reveal  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances.  Let  the  readers  of  The 
Lancet,  however,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, look  to  ME  for  further  explanation  of 
this  matter.  Dr.  Harrison  has  other  occu- 
pations ;  and  the  business  between  lawyers 
and  doctors  of  medicine  I  have  rather  a  de- 
sire to  attend  to  ;  not  being  much  afraid  of 
robes  and  periwigs. 

As  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Harrison's 
courage  upon  this  or  any  olhcr  occasion, 
there  could  be  no  propriety  in  my  making 
a  single  observation.  Dr.  Harrison  I 
know  to  be  a  gentleman  who  does  not 
possess  a  single  idea  or  feeling  which  is 
not  a  great  honour  to  liuman  mature,  as  well 
as  a  credit  to  the  profession  to  which  he  has 
said  (with  unimpeachable  truth)  that  he  is 
"  entlnisiaitically  devoted."  i  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  arduous  and  momentous  con- 
test in  v.-hicli  he  has  been  engaged,  he  has 
stood  almost  alone.  Those  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  issue  could  be  of  little  use  to 
him,  and  were  nothing  more  than  interested 
on-lookers.  The  Doctor  was  always  ready 
to  listen  to  tiie  opinions,  and  make  use  (if 
available  )of  the  advice,  of  others  ;  but  I 
fear  that  the  very  parties  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  issue  of  the  recent  trial,  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  merits  of  the 
case.  There  has  also  been  a  singular  apathy 
on  their  part.  The  respectability  and  the 
fortune  of  many  hundreds  have  been  at 
stake  ;  but  I  am  (|uite  aware  that  Dr.  Har- 
rison never  could  reckon  upon  the  countc- 
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iianpc  and  iiid  of  nioro  tlian  Ir.ilf  a  dozen  of 
tlipiii. 

1  h;\vc  no  intention  or  iiicl  iiialion  to  fol- 
low the  eourse  of  your  reinaiks  upon  legal 
matters  ;  but  I  cannot  help  adding,  that 
your  assertion  as  to  Dr.  Harrison  "  contend- 
ing tliat  he  was  a  surgeon  and  nn  phyfirhui* 
snys  but  little  for  your  own  knowledge  of 
legal  bearings,  t  1  am  quite  aware  that 
tlii'  medical  profession  at  large  is  ignorant, 
of  llie  real  nature,  as  well  as  tlie  extent  of 
llieir  yirivile<;es  ;  but  I  should  liave  tbouglit, 
the  Editor  of  The  Lancet  could  not  fail  to 
know  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  (as  de- 
clared by  the  32d  of  Henry  VHI.,)  every 
j)hysician  is  a  surgeon.  I  contend,  tiiere- 
fore,  that  the  defence  in  question  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  declaration  and  proof  that 
Dr.  Harrison  was  a  surgeon  also,  as  v.'ell  as 
a  physician  ;  and  the  inference  that  he 
made  himself  out  to  be  "  no  physichin,"  I 
hold  to  be  in  the  face  both  of  law  and  logic. 
Surgeons,  hovv'over,  are  not  pliysicians, 
although  nothing  can  be  more  notorious, 
than  that  tliis  class  of  the  profession  daily 
e.-cercise  lliemselves  in  medical  cases  ;  con- 
cerning which,  consultations  and  meetings 
lietween  them  and  tlie  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege are  among  the  commonest  of  all  occur- 
rences. 

Tliis  leads  ms  to  allude  to  a  passage  in 
my  former  communication,  wJiich  you  have 
quoted  in  the  course  of  tiie  animadversions 
now  under  notice,  and  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  has  e:icited  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion. If  it  lia<>e  the  intended  effect  of  pre- 
venting mischief,  I  shall  not  regret  having 
promulgated  it ;  and,  periiaps,  what  I  now 
f>:'t  1  it  my  duty  to  add,  may  contribute  to 
this  desirable  object. 

There  are,  asuong  the  physicians  who 
disown  the  authority  of  tlie  College,  as  at 
PitESENT  r.XERciSED,  gentlemen  of  unex- 
ceptionable claims  in  every  respect.  Some 
of  them  have  borne,  and  others  still  bear, 
his  Majesty's  commission  ;  and  I  repeat  the 
assurance,  tliat  the  insult  alluded  to,  if 
offered  to  some  of  them,  will  not  be  can- 
vassed upon  the  basis  of  a  by-law,  which  is 
not  imperative,  and  leaves  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion as  to  whom  they  will  meet.  The 
responsibility  of  refusal  will,  therefr)re,  be 
personal,  not  corporate,  in  the  College 
sense  of  the  word,  at  least. 

With  regard  to  tlie  exercise  of  discre- 
tion just  alluded  to,  I  now  declare  that  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  an  instance  in  which 
the  higldy  estimable  and  respected  indivi- 
dual who  presides  so  hono.irub'.y,  ably,  and 
advantageously  over  the  learned  Corpora- 
tion, mat  in  consultation  a  Doctor  in  Me- 

*  The  Lancet,  No.  2^6,  p.  59j. 
t  Ibid,  p.  b9>). 


dicine,  no  way  connected  with  the  College, 
ujion  a  medical  case  ;  that  they  met  in  Lvn- 
diiii,  and  that  Sir  Il.Halford  desired  the 
gentleman  in  question  to  write  the  pre- 
scription, and  conjoin  liis  own  initials — nay, 
I  am  almost  certain,  that  the  politeness  of 
the  Presidfuit  led  liim  to  insist,  that  my 
friend  Dr.*  *  *  should  place  these  first! 
And  this,  I  understand,  to  be  one  of  but  many 
instances  that  have  occurred  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Let  the  College  be  consistent,  at  all 
events,  and  not  blow  hot  and  cold  with  tli(! 
same  breatli  ;  for  critical  eyes  are  upon 
them. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

•ioiiN  Gordon  Smith. 
London,  Sept.  1,  IS-'ii. 

P.S.  I  liave  been  censured  by  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  for  writing  in  The  Lancei. 
Probably  I  may,  hereafter,  amuse  your 
readers  by  relating  what  passed.  In  tlie 
mean  time  I  beg  to  inform  the  gentleman 
who  told  iMr.  Bacot  in  tlie  public  stieet, 
tliat  the  author  of  the  communication  which 
appeared  in  your  'Jotith  Number,  must  be 
cuAzv,  that  as  soon  as  I  can  get  liis  proper 
designation,  he  vt-ill  hear  something  from 
my  attorney  on  the  subject  of  slander  and 
defamation. 


ST.  BArvTHOLOMKW'S  HOSPITAL. 

extensive   fracture   of  tiie   rie!^,  fol- 
lowed BY  EMPIIVSEMA   AND  DEATH. 

James  King,  ast.  45,  a  large  robust  man, 
was  brought  to  the  Hospital,  August  'iOtli, 
having  fallen  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  into  a 
cellar,  and  received  a  fracture  of  several  of 
the  ribs  both  on  the  right  and  left  side. 
Ilisrespiratioir  was  loud,  sliort  and  laborious  ; 
his  countenance  pale,  and  covered  with  cold 
perspiration  ;  the  pul.-e  frequent  and  very 
feeble.  There  was  slight  emphysematous 
swelling  on  the  right  side.  A  rib-bandage 
was  applied  round  the  chest  ;  and  a  small 
quantity' of  wine  and  water  v/as  occasion- 
ally given.  On  tlie  following  day  the  diifi- 
culty  of  respiration  was  much  less  ;  his 
countenance  was  improved,  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  much  better  ;  he  had  some 
sleep  during  the  night.  'J'lie  emphysema- 
tous swelling  was  diminished.  The  ]iulse 
was  full,  and  rather  hard,  1'20  ;  he  was  un- 
able to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  and  com- 
plained of  jiain.  He  was  bled  to  20  ounces, 
and  in  the  aiternoon  v>-as  much  relieved, 
the  pulse  fell  to  95,  and  had  lost  its  ful- 
ness. Ill  the  evening  the  respiration  was 
more  oppressed  and  laborious,  ar.d  his  jiuh-.e 
grew  more  frequent  and  feeble  ;  the  em- 
pliyscma  was  not  observed  to  be  increased 
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at  the  time.  He  complained  of  the  tight- 
ness of  tlie  bandage,  which  was  loosened, 
and  gave  him  great  relief.  In  the  night  he 
became  suddenly  worse,  his  countenance 
covered  with  perspiration  ;  the  emphysema 
rapidly  increased.  Mr.  Weekes,  the  house 
surgeon,  was  called  to  him,  but  the  patient 
had  expired  before  he  arrived. 

Examination. 

The  integuments,  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax  and  neck,  were  distended  to  a 
great  degree  by  air  diffused  in  the  cellular 
interstice  ;  the  face  was  considerably  swollen 
and  intiated,  and  the  eyelids  were  closed. 
On  opening  the  chest,  tiie  lungs  were  found 
in  a  collapsed  slate  ;  and  there  were  about 
two  pints  of  dark  bloody-coloured  fluid  in 
each  pleural  cavity.  Six  of  the  ribs  on  the 
left  side,  and  seven  or  eight  on  the  right, 
were  fractured,  most  of  them  at  their  an- 
gles ;  several  of  them  had  penetrated  the 
pleura  costalis.  On  attentive  examination  a 
small  superficial  wound  of  the  right  inferior 
lung  was  discovered  ;  it  extended  through 
the  pleura  pulmonalis,  and  slightly  into  the 
substance  of  the  lung.  The  lungs,  generally, 
were  gorged  with  blood.  On  opening  the 
pericardium  a  quantity  of  brownish  turbid 
fluid  escaped  ;  and  the  membrane  was  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  crowded  with  minute 
vessels.  The  inflammation  had  extended 
to  that  portion  of  the  membrane  covering 
the  heart,  which  was  extremely  vascular, 
and  lymph  was  eff'used  on  its  surface. 


nUSSIANAUMY  AND  NAVV  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Many  English  surgeonshaving  pro- 
ceeded to  this  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
official  notification  wliich  has  been  addressed 
to  foreign  medical  men,  you  will  be  doing  a 
great  piece  of  justice  to  the  medical  men 
in  England,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  to  them,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  I'uhlication,  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  whicli  may  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  tlie  treatment  t)iey  will  experience  on  com- 
ing to  Russia.  In  the  first  instance,  the  noti- 
fication states,  they  may  either  join  tiie  land 
or  sea  service.  This  is  false  ;  for  on  the 
apidication  of  Englishmen  wlio  have  just 
arrived  here,  tliey  have  been  told  "  the 
army  is  fully  supplied ;"  and  they  may  either 
embrace  naval  service,  or  return  to  whence 
they  came.  In  the  next  instance,  as  re- 
gards the  examination  at  the  Academy, 
there  are  at  present  not  less  than  thirty 
joung  men,  principally  Germans,  with  the 


exception  of  three  Englishmen,  who  came  to 
Petersburg  with  the  idea  of  entering  the 
service,  according  to  the  notification,  who 
have  been  in  attendance  on  the  learned  pro- 
fessor at  the  Academy  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  and  with  every  probability  of 
remaining  three  months  longer.  The  con- 
duct observed  towards  tliem  has  been  highly 
infamous,  and  the  state  they  are  now  in,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  is  truly  deplorable  ; 
in  fact,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
their  immediate  application  to  the  different 
consuls  or  ambassadors,  to  be  sent  home  as 
distressed  subjects.  Yesterday  a  body  of 
them  presented  petitions  to  Dr.  CardanoiF 
(the  president  of  the  Academy,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  James  Wylee),  for  the  return 
of  their  different  certificates,  preferring  to 
get  back  as  they  can,  to  remaining  in  a 
country  where  they  have  been  treated  more 
like  dogs  than  Christians.  15y  making  this 
publicly  known,  you  will  be  doing  much 
service  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  any 
idea  of  proceeding  here. 

1  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Hent.v  Williams,  M.  D. 

St.  Petersburg,  July  8,  1828. 
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FOU    THE    DISTRESSED  MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN 
AND    FAMILY. 


Subsctiptions  advertised    ....^1,51  12 

Thos.  Walshman,  M.D 1  1 

R.  Keate,  Esq 1  0 

J.  Parkinson,  Esq 1  0 

Wm.  King,  Esq.,  Conduit  Street  1  0 

Thos.  Jones,  Esq.,  Strand    ....  1  0 

J. B.Hill, Esq 1  0 

Septimus  Wray,  Esq 1  0 

J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Grosvenor  Place  2  0 
Cassar  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Half  Moon 

Street 1  0 

John  Carr  Badeley,  M.D.  ditto. .  1  1 
Macnab,  Esij.,  St.  Martin's 

Lane 1  0 

John  Lavies,  Esq.,  Church  Street, 

Westminster   1  0 

Two  Strangers    1  0 


JiRRATUM. 

In  Mr.  Sheldrake's  address,  page  718  of 
our  last  Number,  for  "  No.  o'i,  Ujq'ier 
Norton  Street,  Portland  Place,"  read,  "  No. 
7,  Devomhire  Street,  Portland  Place." 
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Lecture  XL. 
Diseases  of  Infants — (continued). 

In  new-born  children  we  sometimes  meet 
with  closure  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  this 
closure  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  in- 
testines, larger  or  smaller,  the  obstruction 
sometimes  lying  near  the  pylorus,  but  far 
more  frequently  at  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  when  the  disease  is  denominated 
the  imperforate  anu%.  Vomiting,  wasting, 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  total 
defect  of  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  are 
the  more  striking  characteristics  of  the 
closed  rectum  ;  and  the  disease,  when  once 
suspected,  is  easily  ascertained  by  a  careful 
inspection  and  manual  examination  of  the 
part.  If  the  closure  be  in  the  duodemim  or 
jejunum,  it  is  distinguished  with  more  diffi- 
culty ;  but  vomitings,  wastings,  and  the  want 
of  a  feculent  matter,  formed  from  digested 
milk,  will,  I  presume,  generally  enable  us  to 
detect  even  this  variety  of  the  disease,  pro- 
vided our  attention  be  vigilantly  awake. — 
Four  or  five  cases  of  imperforate  anus  have 
been  shown  to  me  by  my  obstetric  friends, 
■whence  I  infer  that  this  malformation, 
though  not  common,  is  tolerably  frequent  in 
its  occurrence.  The  obstruction  which  lies 
above  is,  I  presume,  rarer,  as  I  have  never 
met  with  a  single  instance  of  it  in  the  living 
infant,  though  there  are  examples  of  it  in 
the  glasses  on  the  table  before  me.  Possi- 
bly, however,  many  young  infants  may  sink 
under  this  disease,  less  obvious  than  the 
preceding  variety,  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
affection,  may  remain  undeveloped,  from 
the  want  of  an  examination  after  death. 

Life  is  undesirable  with  an  artificial  anus 
as  the  price  of  it.;  and  if,  therefore,  it  were 
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practicable  to  make  an  incision  into  the 
abdomen,  and  to  examine  the  intestines 
of  the  infant,  fold  by  fold,  so  as  to  reach 
and  lay  open  to  the  abdominal  surface  the 
part  where  the  obstruction  lay,  I  should  not 
feel  inclined  to  admit  of  such  an  operation 
in  my  own  family.  Where  the  aids  of  art 
are  so  imperfect,  it  is,  I  conceive,  better  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  hands  of  nature, 
who  does  all  things  well.  But,  although 
those  cases  in  which  the  obstructions  lie  ia 
the  smaller  intestines  seem  to  admit  of  no 
effectual  remedy,  yet,  when  it  is  the  anus 
only  which  is  imperforate,  there  is  much 
that  may  be  done. 

How  long  an  infant  may  live  with  the 
rectum  closed  is,  perhaps,  not  clearly  as- 
certained;  many  days,  many  weeks,  nay, 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  for  several 
months,  life  may  be  protracted,  if  I  may 
judge  from  one  or  two  cases  which  have 
been  related  to  me  on  somewhat  dubious 
authority.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  these  cases 
the  infant,  relieving  itself  by  vomiting,  may 
survive  for  some  weeks,  though,  1  sus- 
pect, the  general  health  becomes  gradually 
and  greatly  impaired  in  consequence.  Now 
experience,  and  these  preparations,  show, 
that  when  the  anus  is  imperforate,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  wait  a  few  days  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  open  it ;  for  should  we  operate  im» 
mediately,  if  unskilful  especially,  we  may 
entirely  miss  the  rectum,  its  cavity,  at  this 
age,  being  small ;  but  if  we  wait  for  a  few 
days,  or  weeks,  till  the  gut  is  become  di- 
lated, a  very  small  knewledge  of  practical 
anatomy  will  enable  us,  readily  enough,  to 
cut  into  the  part.  In  general,  therefore,  it 
is  wise  to  wait  till  the  intestine  is  distended ; 
when  inattentive  to  this  rule,  the  ablest  sur- 
geons may  sometimes  fail  to  find  the  cavity 
of  tlie  gut. 

A  small  opening  is  apt  to  close  again  ;  a 
large  opening  may  carry  the  knife  into  nu- 
merous liaemorrhoidal  vessels,  and,  in  young 
infants,  internal  bleeding,  and  death,  may 
now  and  then  be  the  result.  In  opening  the 
anus,  therefore,  I  should  advise  you,  in 
these  cases,  to  content  yourselves  with 
making  room  for  a  dilator,  about  as  large  as 
a  female  catheter,  when  a  further  enlarge- 
ment may  be  obtained  gradually  by  daily 
3D 
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dilatation.  I  presume  tlie  patient  will  bs 
more  likely  to  retain  the  stools  afterwards, 
if  tlie  anus,  formed  by  perforation,  is  not 
made  too  capacious. 

When  the  anus  is  once  laid  open,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  closing 
afresh,  particularly  if  the  opening  be  small. 
For  this  purpose  bougies  sliould  be  passed 
daily,  or  a  dilator  oui;ht  to  be  employed  ; 
I  have  seen  a  child  die  in  consecpience  of 
a  second  operation,  which,  by  attention  to 
this  rule,  might  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented. The  precise  method  of  operating 
T  leave  with  the  sur^ieons.  I  may  remark, 
Iiowever,  tinit  the  escape  oi  gas,  or  meco- 
nium, indicates  when  the  intestinal  cavity 
has  been  entered  ;  and  that  the  access  to 
the  rectum  may  in  some,  perhaps  in  most 
cases,  be  rendered  perfectly  easy  by  irri  - 
tating  and  producing  tenesmus  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  and  by  waiting  a  few  days, 
as  before  recommended,  so  as  to  allow  the 
bowel  to  enlarge  and  come  down.  When 
you  first  examine,  perhaps,  you  find  the 
end  of  the  intestine  lying,  in  good  measure, 
beyond  the  ready  reach  of  the  knife  ;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  tlie  gut  will 
often  be  found  to  come  down  into  sight,  pro- 
Tided  you  observe  the  two  rules  which  are 
here  prescribed. 

Till  I  have  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  in- 
cline to  think,  that  when  the  imperforate 
anus  is  opened  in  this  manner,  the  infant 
will  possess  the  power  of  retaining  the 
faces,  unless  fluid,  and  urged  by  diarrhcea  ; 
and  the  part  being  exercised  in  this  func- 
tion, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
its  strength  will  increase  with  age.  In  af- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  however,  I  have 
no  case  to  bring  forward. 

In  some  few  cases,  the  rectum  opens  in 
girls  into  the  vagina ;  and  in  boys,  into 
the  urethra  and  bladder ;  perhaps  a  cure 
might  be  accomplished  by  intercepting  the 
communication,  and  cutting  down  into  the 
gut  in  the  region  of  the  anus. 

On  the  table  before  me,  are  preparations 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  some  of  the  points 
which  have  been  discussed.  In  tliis  glass, 
you  have  a  closure  of  the  duodenum  within 
an  inch  from  the  ])ylorus  ;  in  this,  an  exam- 
ple of  obstructed  ilium  ;  on  the  gastric  side 
of  the  closure,  the  gut  is  dilated  enor- 
mously; on  the  side  of  the  colon,  it  is  as 
small  as  that  of  a  rabbit.  Here  is  a  prepa- 
ration exliibiting  the  rectum,  of  its  natural 
fsetal  capacity  ;  and  here,  by  the  side  of  it, 
stand  two  preparations,  in  which  this  gut 
is  become  large  enough  to  contain  a  pul- 
let's egg  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  waiting, 
before  perforation  is  performed.  In  this 
glass  you  see  a  rectum,  with  an  aperture  so 
capacious  that  the  fore-finger  might  be  in- 
troduced ;  the  operator  was  not  wanting  in 
skill,  but  the  opening  waa  too  large,  and 


the  child  died  from  bleeding,  principally 
internal.  In  this  j)reparation,  you  see  the 
rectum,  vagina,  and  womb,  of  a  young 
infant,  a  large  piece  being  taken  out  from 
the  back  of  the  rectum  to  exhibit  its  in- 
terior ;  the  opening  at  the  anus  is  scarcely 
large  enough  to  allow  tlie  passage  of  a 
bristle ;  the  opening,  so  conspicuous  be- 
tween the  womb  and  rectum,  is  large 
enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  finger.  In 
the  child  from  which  these  parts  were  taken, 
the  anus,  laid  open  by  the  first  operation, 
was  sufi'ered  to  close  almost  entirely  ;  and 
the  surgeon,  (of  great  eminence,)  on  at- 
teni]3ting  to  open  the  rectum  afresh,  carried 
his  instruments  between  the  rectum  and  the 
uterus  ;  hence  the  need  of  bougies  after 
this  operation,  to  prevent  a  closure.  My 
excellent  colleague,  IMr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
gave  the  next  preparation  to  my  museum  ; 
in  it  you  see  the  rectum  in  communication 
with  the  urethra,  and  there  is  no  anus  ;  it 
was  asserted,  not  by  Mr.  Cooper,  however, 
that  the  child  lived  many  months ;  bu*  I 
I  could  not  obtain  good  authority  for  this 
fact. 

yfj'ler  birth,  infants  are  sometimes  %u7ahle 
to  pass  the  water,  and  this  from  various 
causes  ;  inertness  of  the  bladder,  obstruc- 
tion of  the  urethra,  and  closure  of  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  by  the  prepuce, 
being  the  three  principal.  Friction  with 
the  warm  hand  of  the  nurse,  fomentation 
with  warm  water,  and  distention  from  accu- 
mulating urine,  are  the  three  principal 
remedies  for  inertness  of  the  bladder.  A 
good  and  careful  surgeon  may  sometimes 
pass  a  blunt  probe,  properly  curved,  into  the 
bladder  with  advantage.  Blisters,  however 
small,  are  dangerous  remedies  ;  slough  and 
death  may  ensue. 

When  the  prepuce  obstructs  the  urethra, 
incisions,  lacerations,  or  amputations,  can 
rarely  be  required ;  though  the  circum- 
cision of  Hebrew  infants,  shows  that  much 
violence  may  be  done  to  these  parts  on  the 
eighth  day,  with  impunity.  At  this  ceremony 
I  have  myself  been  present,  and  lean  assure 
you  that  the  christian  neophytes  may  think 
themselves  happy  in  exchanging  blood  for 
water,  even  though  they  should  imagine, 
with  some  sturdy  Anabaptist,  that  total  im- 
mersion is,  in  our  latitudes,  necessary  to 
purify  from  the  original  stain,  and  to  secure 
to  us  a  free  entrance  upon  all  the  privileges 
of  the  new,  as  distinguished  from  the  moie 
ancient  covenant.  In  general,  when  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  small,  and  not 
placed  in  apposition  with  that  of  the  urethra, 
poultices  and  fomentations  will  relax  the 
skin,  and  a  little  dilatation  with  the  probe 
will  enlarge  the  opening  sufficiently,  so  as 
to  give  the  little  sufferer  a  free  passage  for 
the  urine,  and  more  ia  not  required  till  the 
period  of  puberty. 
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Imperforate  urethra  I  never  saw,  and 
know  little  of  its  management.  In  the  end 
it  would,  I  conceive,  prove  a  vain  attempt 
to  lay  open  a  pnssage  artificially  through  the 
glaiis  penis  and  the  corjuis  spongiosum.  To 
perforate  would  be  no  easy  task,  and  should 
tlie  child  survive,  a  closure  would  probably 
follow.  For  the  emission  of  the  urine,  I 
presum^,  an  easy  passage  would  be  ob- 
tained by  cutting  directly  down  iuto  the 
part  where  the  closed  extremity  of  the  ure- 
thra lay,  whether  before  orbehiud  the  scro- 
tum. Sometimes  the  urethra  opens  origi- 
nally near  the  scrotum  in  front,  or  behind, 
and  I  fear  there  is  no  remedy.  If  the 
female  genitals  are  apt  to  conceive,  it  is 
not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  gene- 
ration, that  the  male  material  should  at 
first  penetrate  far  into  the  vagina,  though 
a  deep  penetration  seems  to  facilitate. 
Three  cases  I  know  of,  in  which,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  parties,  impregnation  oc- 
curred, although  the  accession  of  fluids  to 
the  OS  uteri  was  thought  to  have  been  im- 
practicable. For  the  purpose  of  impregna- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  fecundat- 
ing power  should  enter  the  person  by  the 
vsual  organs.  I  know  of  an  individual,  the 
fatlier  of  a  very  fine  child,  marked  stronuly 
•with  the  paternal  resemblance,  and  in  this 
individual,  the  urethra  opens  in  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  between  one  and  two  inches 
from  the  glaiis.  In  general,  the  powers  of 
generation  may  be  impaired  a  little  when 
the  urethra  opens  in  the  region  of  the  fre- 
num,  still  more  when  it  lies  near  the  front 
of  the  scrotum,  and  most  of  all  when  it 
opens  on  the  perineum  behind  this  recep- 
tacle. Arts,  however,  are  not  wanting,  by 
which  impregnation  may  be  accom])lished, 
even  in  the  latter  case.  'J'hese  principles 
may  be  of  use  to  patients  labouring  under 
this  defect.     But,  to  return. 

When  infants  are  seized  with  purulent 
ophthalmia,  the  conjunctiva  reddens  all  over, 
and  matters  form  in  such  large  abun- 
dance, that  it  seems  as  if  the  ball  were  dis- 
solving, and  the  eyelids,  too,  swell,  thicken, 
and  become  everted,  and,  in  the  severer 
and  more  chronic  cases,  the  transparent 
cornea  darkens,  and  the  sclerotic  tunic 
may,  I  believe,  slough ;  total  dissolution 
of  the  organ  ensuing.  Of  these  dangerous 
forms  of  the  ophthalmia  I  have  seen  but 
little,  and  my  opinions,  therefore,  are  of 
no  value.  In  the  ordinary  and  early  at- 
tack of  tlie  disease,  ten  grains  of  suli)hate  of 
zinc,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  rose-water, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  collyrium  ;  but  I 
must  commit  you  here  to  the  oculists,  lie- 
member,  that  it  is  upon  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  collyrium  that  success  mainly 
depends.  If,  in  a  careless  lifeless  manner, 
the  wash  be  dabbed  upon  the  eye-lids,  what 
good  cau  ensue  ?    To  give  your  remedy  a  fair 


trial,  the  infant  should  be  placed  with  the 
face  upwards,  and  then  the  eye-lids  being 
tenderly,  yet  firmly  separated,  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ball,  the 
collyrium  should  be  diopped  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  and  this,  too,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  oftener  or  seldomer  stronger  or 
weaker,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 
With  a  syringe — never,  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, used  in  case  of  gonorrha?a — the  solu- 
tion may,  if  necessary,  be  injected  by  a  com- 
petent liand,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye 
between  the  eye-lids.  Ivory  is  preferable 
to  pewter. 

The  lues  venerea  in  young  children  I  have 
not  frequently  seen,  nor  do  1  know  of  any 
plain  practical  characters  b}"-  which  it  may 
be  recognised  at  a  glance;  but  cutaneous 
diseases,  not  of  the  ordinary  infantile  cha- 
racter, and  discbarges  from  the  nose,  with 
offensive  smell,  ought  to  lead  to  enquiries, 
and  these  may  terminate  in  the  discovery  of 
a  source  of  infection. 

It  is  not  among  the  Houris  in  the  thorny 
bowers  of  sensual  pleasure,  that  the  poor 
infant  finds  the  origin  of  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease ;  at  this  early  age  it  enters  the  system 
by  other  inlets,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
highly  proper  that  you  should  be  acquainted, 
that  your  inquiries  may  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. W^hat  is  the  origin  of  physical  evil  ? 
1'hose  wl',0  declare  it  to  be  penal,  must 
surely  be  much  embarrassed  with  the  ac- 
cidents and  diseases  to  which  the  fetus  is 
liable;  thus,  not  to  multiply  examples,  the 
foetus  may  be  crushed  in  the  uterus,  like 
those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell ; 
and  the  child  may  be  born  with  the  marks 
of  the  small-pox  and  the  venereal  disease, 
two  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of  our  race. 
That  the  venereal  disease,  when  occult  in 
the  father,  may,  as  it  were,  be  congenital 
with  the  offspring,  I  am  not  prepared  to  as- 
sert, though  I  incline  to  the  affirmative  ; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  may 
be  communicated  by  the  mother.  It  is,  I 
conceive,  pretty  certain,  that  a  woman  who 
has  had  the  small-pox,  and  is  herself  secure 
against  another  attack,  may  nevertheless 
communicate  the  disease  to  the  fcetus  within 
her  person  ;  that  poison  which  fails  to  ope- 
rate on  her  own  structure,  transfusing  itself 
through  the  intervention  of  the  maternal 
blood  to  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  and  giving 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  violent  disorder  in 
the  foetus.  The  same  holds  true  of  syphilis  ; 
and,  therefore,  not  losing  sight  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  direct  paternal  infection,  remem- 
ber, when  investigating  these  cases,  that, 
from  the  maternal  sj'stem,  the  infant  may 
possibly  become  infected  even  while  it  is 
lying  in  the  uterus. 

If  there  is  a  chancre  in  the  passages, 
the  child  may,  I  presume,  be  infected  dur- 
ing the  birth,  an  ulcer  being  produced  on 
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the  tender  skin  of  the  lips  and  nostrils, 
iienr  tlieir  margins,  not  to  mention  the  an- 
gles ot  the  eye.  When  the  mouth  is  ulce- 
rated, it  may  infect  the  nipple  of  a  wet- 
nurse,  and  the  sore  produced  there  may, 
probahly,  infect  the  mouth  of  another  infant ; 
so  that  a  second  source  from  which  the  sy- 
pliilis  of  young  infants  may  take  its  origin, 
is,  I  conceive,  chancre,  whether  on  tlie  ge- 
nitals during  birlh,  or  on  the  breast  and 
parts  adjacent  during  suckling. 

Independently  of  experience,  I  should 
scarcely  have  suspected  tiiat  the  milk  of  a 
nurse,  herself  not  manifestly  affected  witli 
syphilis,  might  become  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  child  that  sucks  lier  ;  and  yet,  I 
suppose,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  : 
nor,  after  all,  is  this  more  surprising  than 
the  communication  of  small-pox  to  the 
ovum,  by  a  mother  exposed  to  the  infec- 
tion, but  secured  by  former  attack  from 
obvious  signs  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Lowder 
used  to  relate  the  case  of  an  infant  appa- 
lenlly  syphilitic,  whom  he  twice  cured  by 
mercury  ;  when  the  symptoms  recurring  a 
third  time,  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
infection  was  drawn  from  the  motlier  ;  the 
child,  therefore,  was  weaned,  and  then,  with- 
out further  difficulty,  he  entirely  subdued 
the  disease.  jMercury  given  to  the  nurse 
will,  it  is  said,  cure  the  child  at  the  breast. 
When  the  system  is  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  a  watch  carried  in  the  bosom 
may,  I  am  told,  exhibit  the  stain  of  the 
mineral.  An  unlucky  wit  of  my  acquaint- 
ance used  to  say,  that  it  was  under  the  mer- 
curial influence. 

These  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  both  tlie 
venereal  Tirus,  and  its  antidote,  may  be 
found  in  the  breast-milk. 

When  an  infant  has  syphilis,  first  ascer- 
tain and  intercept  tlie  source  of  the  infec- 
tion ;  if  the  breast  is  in  fault,  wean.  If  a 
hired  nurse  is  emploj'ed  she  must  be 
changed  ;  but  it  is  needless  wantonly  to 
throw  a  taint  upon  her  character  ;  remem- 
ber the  uncertainty  of  a  medical  diagnosis  ; 
it  is  reason  sufficient  for  dismissal,  that  the 
milk  does  not  agree  ;  if  your  suspicions  are 
strong,  tell  her  privately  not  to  take  an 
engagement  in  another  family. 

Mercury  maybe  given  in  tlie  cure  of  in- 
fantile syphilis:  calomel,  waslied  calomel, 
blue  pill,  and  chalk  and  (juick  silver,  being 
principal  preparations.  Calomel  is  rough. 
Blue  pill  may  be  mixed  with  mucilage, 
wlien  it  is  easily  administered  in  any  (juan- 
tity.  Continue  the  medicine  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  obvious  symptoms  are 
disappeared.  Diarrhcca  is  to  be  feared  ; 
perhaps  syrup  of  poppies,  extract  of  pop- 
pies, and  opium,  are  the  best  preventives  ; 
beware  of  an  overdose. 


Medical  Diseases  of  Young  Infants. 

To  investigate  and  treat  those  diseases  of 
young  infants  which  fall  under  the  care  of 
the  physician,  is  no  agreeable  task,  for  at 
this  early  age  we  are  often  surrounded  with 
more  feeling  than  judgment;  and  as  the 
child  cannot  speak  for  itself,  its  complaints 
are  sometimes  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
In  fact,  we  are  often  compelled  to  investi- 
j^ate  the  complaints  of  young  children  mucli 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  animals,  by 
looking  to  certain  external  signs  ;  and  of 
these  the  following  are  the  principal  de- 
serving your  attention  : — 

Tlie  diseases  of  young  children  frequently 
exhibit  marks  upon  the  skin;  the  surface 
of  the  body,  therefore,  ought  always  to  be 
inspected  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  you  may,  at 
the  same  time,  observe  the  degree  of  plump- 
ness or  emaciation,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the 
abdomen,  whicli  is  always  large  in  infants. 
The  body  may  be  cooler  than  natural,  and  is 
frequently  warmer  ;  this  heat  showing  itself 
in  the  hands,  feet,  and  mouth,  and  liead 
more  especially  ;  do  not,  therefore,  neglect 
to  inquire  into  the  te.mperature  of  the 
child.  Croup,  hooping  cough,  measles,  gas- 
tric cough,  thoracic  inflammations,  and  so 
on,  of  course  affect  the  breathing,  and  to 
the  action  of  the  lungs  and  thorax,  there- 
fore, our  attention  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
directed.  In  convulsive  affections  the  scalp 
is  hot,  the  fontanels  beat  more  forcibly  than 
the  radial  artery,  even  the  hair  sometimes 
grows  very  fast,  and  the  head  sweats;  in- 
quire into  all  these  points.  In  chylopocitic 
and  cerebral  affections,  so  common  in  chil- 
dren, the  number  and  character  of  the  stools 
ciiange,  and  vomiting  is  occasionally  pro- 
duced. Infantile  vomiting  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  vomiting  of  the  adult; 
and,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  rejection 
of  coagulated  milk,  is  no  proof  of  gastric 
disease  ;  for  coagulation  is  one  of  the  first  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  healthy  digestive  juice. 
The  actions  of  young  children  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed  ;  they  raise  the  knees  to  the 
abdomen,  when  affected  with  colic  ;  put  the 
fingers  in  the  mouth  when  teething  ;  pick 
tlie  nostrils  (when  older)  in  worms  or  analo- 
gous aflfections ;  and  when  disposed  to  ce- 
phalic diseases,  tliey  may  roll  the  head  on 
tlie  pillow,  or  frequently  apply  the  hand  to 
it.  In  young  children,  i  pay  but  little 
attention  to  the  pulse  ;  even  in  health,  it  is 
nearly  twice  as  frequent  in  the  adult ;  at 
birth,  about  140;  at  the  end  of  tlie  first 
year,  IL'O  ;  of  the  second,  1  10  ;  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  about  96  ;  in  the  seventh, 
about  8t) ;  in  manhood,  various,  from  70  to 
80  in  the  minute  ;  and,  in  old  age,  some- 
times as  low  as  60.  When  investigating 
iiifautile  disease,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
gums. 
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Ta  young  infants,  opiates  must  be  given 
■with  great  caution  ;  for  tliou<,'li  some,  under 
convulsive  and  bowel  affections,  bear  ano- 
dynes very  well,  there  is  ahvaj-s  a  fear  of 
an  overdose  ;  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  good  syrup  of  poppies,  (not 
treacle  and  laudanum,)  or  two  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  are  a  full  daily  quantity  for 
an  infant  witiiin  the  mouth.  Negligent  assist- 
ants ought  not  to  be  employed  to  measure 
out  the  preparation  ;  infants  have  some- 
times been  killed  by  overdoses  ;  and  still 
more  frequently   they  have  become  drow 


blister  on  the  skin  for  more  than  three 
hours  together,  without  well  considering 
what  you  are  about.  After  removal  of  the 
blister,  vesication  will,  I  believe,  generally 
ensue.  Blisters,  large  and  acrid,  and  of  long- 
application,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  n\}t 
to  produce  sloughing  and  death.  Dreadful 
cases  of  this  kind  have  now  and  then  been 
brought  under  my  notice. 

'The  infantile  diseases,  like  those  of  the 
adult,  arise  from  causes  e.Kceedingly  va- 
rious ;  but,  in  most  cases,  irritability,  acid 
acrimony,    and   errors   in  diet,  have   much 


sy,   so   as  to  neglect  the   breast  and    food    to    do   in   producing   or    modifying    them 


for  hours  together,  to  their  great  detriment 
in  bowel  complaints.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  poppy  sj-rup,  so  useful  in  children, 
■varies  so  much  in  its  strength  and  quality. 

Leeches  sometimes  draw  from  young 
children  more  than  intended  ;  and  cue 
leech  may  be  too  much  when  a  child  is 
much  reduced.  Dr.  O'Berne,  formerly  of 
Chilliogton  in  Devon,  asserts  that,  like  the 
horse  of  Baron  Munchausen,  if  the  hinder 
end  of  the  leeeli  be  cut  away,  it  will  draw 
more  copiously,  being  a  sort  of  living  jiump, 
■which  gives  off  at  one  extremity  what  it 
absorbs  at  the  other.  When  leeches  are 
placed  over  bony  surfaces,  the  bleeding,  (if 
necessary,)  may  be  more  easily  restrained 
by  pressure  ;  and  the  hand,  sternum,  and 
cranium  are  convenient  jilaces  for  their  ap- 
plication. Besides  compression  and  lunar 
caustic,  a  useful  help  for  stopping  the  bleed- 
ing from  the  leech-orifices,  is  a  small  portion 
ot  clean  sponge,  easily  passed  down  by 
means  of  a  probe  into  the  cellular  web  un- 
der the  skin,  where  the  bleeding  vessels  are 
situated.  To  Rlr.  Franks,  one  of  my  pupils, 
I  was  indel)ted  for  this  fact.  Infants  are 
best  bled  from  the  external  jugular  vein, 
particularly  in  head  affections ;  and  when 
the  blood  can  be  drawn  in  tliis  manuFr,  we 
know  precisely  the  measure.  What  quan- 
tities may  be  safely  drawn  at  once,  must  be 
determined  by  circumstances  ;    but  the  fol- 


Children  sometimes  become  gross  and  ailing 
because  they  are  supplied  too  copiously 
with  breast-milk  ;  but  far  moi-e  frequently 
they  suffer,  because  for  human  milk  other 
food  is  substituted,  marasmus  and  diarrhoea 
being  the  consequence.  Children  there  are, 
and  many,  which  thrive  wonderfully  upon 
pap  ;  but  some,  and  not  a  few,  after  two  or 
three  weeks'  trial  more  especially,  are  found 
unfit  for  artificial  food,  and  to  them  other 
food  than  the  breast-milk  is  poison.  Arsenic 
itself,  though  of  more  rapid  operation,  can 
scarcely  produce  more  terrible  effects  than 
spoon-meat  in  such  cases  ;  excoriations  of 
the  bowels — tormina — diarrhoea — death,  not 
to  mention  dissolution  from  mere  ■\vasting. 
The  rapidity  with  which  children  are  brought 
back  from  death 's-door,  under  the  use  of  the 
breast-milk,  is,  in  some  cases,  very  striking, 
and  is  a  further  proof  of  its  congeniality. 
So  important  is  this  aliment  in  these  consti- 
tutions, thatthe  milk  should  be  drawn  from  a 
woman's  breast,  and  given  with  the  spoon  or 
bottle,  if  the  infant  be  too  weak  to  sack. 
Within  the  first  one  or  two  months  espe- 
cially, no  infant  ought  wantonly  to  be  put 
upon  spoon-meat.  When  there  is  purging, 
wasting,  or  cephalic  affection,  our  first  in- 
quiry should  always  be,  "  What  is  the  diet 
of  this  child  1"  If  there  is  a  wet-nurse, 
examine  the  evacuations,  for  when  the 
breast  is  deficient,  hirelings  will  sometimes 
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lowing   tabular  statement   of  quantities  of   clandestinely  administer  other  food  than  the 
blood,  which  I  have  taken  away  myself,  at  j  niilk,  nor  can  they  be  brought  to  confess  it. 

AH  this  is  very  shameful — no  doubt.  The 
nurse  ought  to  be  immaculate  ;  or  if  other- 
wise, she  ought  to  accuse  lierself;  only 
look  at  the  excellent  examples  which  she 
sees  every  week-day,  and  the  orthodox 
and  edifying  advice  which  she  receives 
every  Sunday.  Pity  it  is  that  our  intimate 
acquaintance  and  bosom  counsellor  should 
be  a  great  rogue  ;  but  so  thou  art,  poor 
luiman  nature  I  Ah  I  ihiit  ponmm  udami,  we 
maj'  always  feel  it  in  the  throat ! 

1  can  hardly  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain,  that  the  evacuations 
of  infants  are  naturally  ascescent  ;  and  cer- 
tainly in  health,  the  marks  of  acidity  are  at 
most  very  faint.  Infantile  evacuations,  when 
natural,  have  much  of  the   odour  of  new 


different  ages,  may,   perhaps,   be   of  some 
use  to  you  : — 

From  a  child  of  oz. 

2  momhs  old,  from  ..    1 

4  months    ] J 

8  moil  I  lis    '2 

12  months     3 

13  months    4 

3  years 8 

C  years 10 

For  some  of  the  facts  on  which  this  table 
is  grounded,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
i\Ir.  hdwards. 

Beware  of  blistering  infants,  especially 
with  eruptive  diseases  ;  if  a  child  is  under 
three  years  of  age,  you  ought  not  to  leave  a 
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milk,  and  are  of  bright  yellow  tint.  la  some 
cases,  however,  these  discharges  become  as 
sour  as  vinegar,  and  as  green  as  this  cloth, 
especially  if  breast-milk  be  denied,  and  ce- 
phalic or  bowel-disease  may  be  the  result 
or  the  concomitant ;  it  is  alwaj's  proper, 
therefore,  in  these  affections,  to  examine  the 
evacuations  generally,  and  more  especially 
their  acidity,  giving  antacids  if  necessary — 
chalk  if  you  wish  to  shut,  magnesia  if  you 
•wish  toopen,  ammoniacal  preparations  if  you 
■wish  to  stimulate  the  older  children,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  if  you  desire  a  remedy  of 
powerful  antacid  operation. 

"  Varium  et  mutabile  semper" — "  pleas- 
ed with  a  feather,  tickled  with  a  straw" — 
"  genus  irritabile  vatura."  There  is  a  great 
similarity  between    the    nervous  habits   of 


cases  with  fatal  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
may,  perhaps,  now  and  then  occur.  In  in- 
fants, however,  jaundice  is  never  scarcely  a 
dangerous  disease,  and  it  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Surely  Haller  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  jaundice  is  produced  in  the  in- 
fant by  a  clot  of  milk  closing  the  D.  commu- 
nis choledochus;  for  when  the  skin  is  yel- 
low, often  the  bile  from  the  bowels  is  very 
abundant.  Ihe  real  cause  of  the  uterus 
seems  to  be  a  redundancy  of  the  bile  under 
which  a  gorge  and  consequent  absorption  and 
reflux,  are  both  of  them  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  obstruction  existed  in 
the  passages.  In  a  {ew  days  the  yellowness 
vanishes :  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  may 
be  given. 

Flatulent  colic  is    common    in    infants, 


•women  and  cliildren,  and  poets,  and  in  all ,  especially  if  they  are  being  pioisoned  by 
much,  and  frequent,  and  various  commotion  j  spoon-meat.  Give  the  breast-milk  ;  change 
is  produced  by  small  causes — words,  and  ]  the  nurse  if  the  milk  disagree.  Dillsecd 
looks,  and   accents,  and  a   thousand  other  i  water,  and  friction  of  the  abdomen,  are  good 


baubles  ;  children,  therefore,  and  those  re- 
sembling them  in  nerves,  become  miserably 
obnoxious  to  nervous  diseases.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  nervous  system  to  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  greater  in  the  infant  than 
in  the  adult.  The  cerebral  vessels  of  the 
infant  are  much  more  prone  to  increased 
action  than  those  of  the  healthy  man,  there 
appears,  in  earlier  life,  to  subsist  in  the  cere- 
bral vessels,  something  of  that  irritability 
which  is  afterwards  found  in  the   mamma 


carminatives.  Cantando  rumpitur  anguis. 
Nurses  fancy  that  a  lullaby  is  of  use  on 
these  occasions;  it  may  sooth  the  nerves, 
and  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  without  its 
efficacy.  A  fit  of  anger,  or  some  other  ner- 
vous commotion  in  the  nurse  maj',  perhaps, 
produce  this  disease ;  it  alters  the  quahty 
of  the  milk. 

Hundreds  of  children  are  yearly  carried 
off  by  cerebral  affection,  conmihimis,  hydrore' 
phaliis,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.     In  some 


ries  and  the  pudendal.  To  these  two  causes,  I  infants   the    convulsions     become   chronic. 


joined  with  a  greater  livelinpss  of  the  cere 
bral  structure,  the  nervous  temperament 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  ;  and  in  all  ce- 
phalic and  bowel  diseases,  therefore,  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  head,  to  its 
refrigeration,  I  mean,  and  the  prevention 
or  relief  of  the  increased  action  of  the  ves- 
sels. Hence  vegetable  diet,  leecliing  from 
the  temples,  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein, 
evaporating  lotions,  and  la  douches  ;  nor 
must  anodynes  be  neglected,  nor  the  removal 
of  irritants,  particularly  in  the  gums  of  older 
children. 

The  strophulus  intertinctus  is  well  repre- 
sented in  Bateman's  plates,  and  is  so  com- 
mon and  gentle  that  it  excites  but  little 
attention  ;  cutaneous  patches,  of  a  red  co- 
lour, of  an  area  varying  between  that  of  a 
split  pea  aad  a  silver  penny,  constitute  its 
principal  character ;  in  a  few  days  the  dis- 
ease always  ceases  spontaneously.  Do  not 
confound  it  with  measles.  As  there  are  no 
catarrhal  symptoms  nor  febrile ;  and  as  the 
eruptions  differ,  the  two  affections  are  easily 
distinguished :  look  at  Bateman's  plate. — 
Nurses  call  the  disease  the  red-gum.  In 
the  severer  varieties  there  is  a  minute  arti- 
cular elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  red 
patch. 

CuUen  treats  of  the  uterus  neophytorum 
as  if  it  were  a  very  formidable  disease ;  and 


but  far  more  frequently  they  are  acute,  of  a 
few  days  or  a  few  hours  standing.  During 
the  fit,  the  child  is  insensible  ;  dragged 
about  by  spasms,  with  fixing,  or  staring,  or 
partial  closure  of  the  eyes,  and  distortion 
of  the  features,  which 'darken,  and  assume 
an  ashy  tint.  The  fontanel  often  throbs,  and 
the  scalp  may  be  hot.  There  is  evident  ana- 
logy between  these  infant  fits,  and  those  of 
puerperal  women.  A  single  paroxysm  may 
destroy,  but  more  generally  not  so.  When 
the  child,  in  slumbering,  is  twitched  gently, 
and  smiles,  and  half  discloses  the  eyes,  and 
looks  very  charming — with  rosy  cheeks  and 
brightened  eye-balls,  and  a  mind  more  ac- 
tive than  ordinary,  convulsions  may  be  ap- 
prehended. These  smaller  symptoms  are 
called  inward  fits.  Our  predecessors,  he- 
sotted  with  superstition,  always  prone  to 
ascribe  nervous  affections  to  demoniacal 
agencies,  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  in- 
fants, when  dosing,  smiling  convulsively, 
and  starting,  were  holding  converse  with 
some  airy  being,  charmed  with  their  tender 
graces,  and  that  the  convulsions  which  fol- 
lowed were  occasioned  by  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  escape  from  his  grasp.  This  explained 
why  cliildien,  the  most  forward  and  beau- 
tiful, as  before  observed,  are  most  liable  to 
this  disease.  There  is  a  very  pretty  catch, 
called  the  Erl  King,  which  turns  entirely 
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on  tl)is  piece  of  foolery.  Evening  is  often 
the  apparent  cause  of  the  cephalic  affections 
in  children,  and  to  this,  as  the  song  runs, 
the  infant  is  exposed.  The  reign  of  imagi- 
nation is  likely  to  cease,  when  that  of 
knowledge  is  established,  and  then — the 
dull  realities  of  life  and  feelings,  like  those 
of  live-and- forty.  'Jhe  real  cause  of  the 
beauty,  the  brilliancy,  the  precocity,  the 
dissolution  of  the  child,  is  the  press  of  the 
blood  towards  the  brain,  and  perhaps  of  the 
teeth  towards  the  gums  ;  this  gives  glow 
to  the  cheek  and  splendor  to  the  eye,  and 
activity  to  the  intellect,  and  death  to  the 
mother's  hopes.  Among  tlie  lower  classes 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, nothing  alarms  the  mother  more 
than  the  commendation  of  her  infant's  beauty, 
The  dread  of  Nemesis  seems  still  to  pre- 
vail even  in  Christian  Italy,  and  such  praise 
is  supposed,  in  some  unknown  manner,  to 
exert  malignant  influence.  1  have  myself 
more  than  once  been  told  with  tears,  thatjust 
before  the  fit  some  friend  had  been  remarking, 
"  how  pretty  the  child  looks:"  but  enough 
of  this.  Tumours,  effused  water,  effused 
blood,  and  accumulation,  and  hurried  circu- 
lation in  the  cerebral  vessels,  appear  to  be, 
in  most  instances,  among  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  this  disease  ;  and  of  these  causes, 
congestion  and  aqueous  effusion  ar^  the  most 
frequent.  Blood  is,  I  believe,  rarely  poured 
out,  and  tumours  are  uncommon.  All  these 
causes,  perhaps,  operate  by  pressure,  but  I 
doubt.  Full  diet,  damp  air  irritation  in 
the  primre  vise-dentition,  whooping  cough, 
measles,  and  other  acute  diseases,  are  the 
more  common  remoter  causes,  and  the  con- 
vulsive and  hydrocephalic  affections  may 
arise  without  any  very  obvious  excitement. 
The  evacuations  ai-e  generally  knotty,  mu- 
cous, serous,  and  green.  Scrofulous  consti- 
tutions appear  to  be  especially  prone  to  the 
disease. 

The  essential  part  of  the  treatment  may 
be  comprised  in  few  words:  in  chronic 
cases,  after  effusion  has  taken  place,  bleed- 
ing from  the  head  is  of  very  doubtful  pro- 
priety ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  principal 
remedy  if  the  attack  is  sudden  and  re- 
cent. The  blood  may  be  taken  by  leeclies, 
or  from  the  jugular  vein  ;  of  the  quaniilies, 
you  may  judge  from  the  table  already  given. 
Again. 

To  clear  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  is 
always  proper  in  these  convulsive  and  hj-dro- 
cephalic  affections  ;  ipecacuanha  and  calo- 
mel, or  other  laxatives  and  emetics,  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Pastry  and  fruit 
are  sometimes  brought  away  in  this  man- 
ner, given,  perhaps,  to  please  the  child  by 
some  indiccreet  acquaintance. 

In  convulsive  affections,  be  sure  to  refri- 
gerate the  head,  particularly  if  the  attack 
be  recent.    Let  the  hair  be  removed  by  the 


razor,  or  by  the  diligent  use  of  the  scissors. 
Ether  and  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  li- 
quor ammon.  acetatis,  being  employed  in  the 
way  of  lotion.  Take  care  of  the  eyes.  Ice 
may  be  thought  of;  water  may  be  poured 
over  the  scalp  from  a  coffee  pot :  this  is,  iu 
fact,  la  douche.  Ouce  a  day,  or  half  a  dozen 
times,  for  a  few  seconds,  or  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  administration  of  refrigerants 
may  be  continued,  according  to  the  effect 
produced.  Coolness  of  the  scalp,  and  pale- 
ness and  shrinking  of  the  features,  are  the 
indications  that  the  refrigerating  applica- 
tions have  exerted  their  full  operation. 
Warmth  about  the  head,  pulsating  fonta- 
nels, and  inv.-ard  fits,  are  the  best  signs  that 
the  refrigerants  are  again  retjuired. 

To  equalize  the  circulation,  the  warm 
bath  is  of  great  service  ;  and  although  ti- 
morous mothers  are  very  anxious  lest  the 
water  should  weaken,  I  think  I  never,  in 
one  instance,  witnessed  a  dangerous  debility 
produced  in  this  manner  ;  and  of  the  bath  I 
have  made  frequent  use.  97°  of  Faienheit's 
thermometer  appears  to  be  a  very  fit  tem- 
perature ;  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  an  ave- 
rage period  of  immersion,  to  be  lengthened 
if  the  child  s^cm  lively,  and  to  be  abbre- 
viated should  faiutness  occur  ;  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  head  above  water. 

If  after  three  or  four  immersions  the  child 
still  scream  when  bathed,  the  bathing  ves- 
sel may  be  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  this 
being  gradually  pressed  down  with  the  in- 
fant, the  water  transudes  almost  unper- 
ceived  through  the  texture,  so  that  the 
little  patient  is  in  the  bath  before  it  is 
aware  of  it.  When  the  bath  is  obstinately 
refused,  wrapping  the  infant  in  a  flannel, 
wrung  out  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
97°  of  Fahrenheit,  may  be  found  an  excel- 
lent substitute  ;  it  may  lie  there  among  the 
folds,  as  comfortably  as  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  child 
superlatively  happy,  tell  the  friends  to  put 
a  few  broken  corks  in  the  water  :  Dis  mhcent 
superis.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards  they 
would  not  find  half  the  pleasure  in  a  globe 
and  sceptre. 

I  liave  known  infants  to  be  regularly  at- 
tacked with  convulsions  every  time  they 
screamed ;  vex  them,  and  a  fit  ensued : 
hence  the  importance  of  keeping  all  quiet. 
When  the  other  remedies,  namely,  bleed- 
ing, purging,  refrigeration  of  the  head,  and 
warm  immersion,  have  been  used,  quiet  may 
sometimes  be  ensured  by  syrup  of  poppies, 
or  other  anodynes.  I  know  that  in  convulsive 
cases,  with  much  lethargy,  protracted  for 
one  or  two  weeks  together,  infants  some- 
times unexpectedly  survive ;  and  I  have 
seen  these  recoveries  recur  under  the  use 
of  opium,  in  such  doses  as  decidedly  affected 
the  S3'stem,  given  with  no  other  view  thaa 
that  of  easing  the  distress  of  the  little  suf- 
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ferer.  Lowder,  the  predecessor  of  Haighton, 
used  to  state  bis  conviction,  that  opiates 
were  of  effective  use  in  curing  the  disease  ; 
and  certainly  my  own  persuasion  is,  that 
•when  administered  in  cases  verging  to  the 
chronic  form,  and  attended  with  distress 
and  restlessness,  they  not  only  do  no  marked 
injury,  but  tend  to  accelerate  the  cure.  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  be  more  defi- 
nite in  my  statements  here ;  but  I  want 
more  light. 

Wlien  the  disposition  to  cerebral  afflux, 
and  general  hurry  of  the  circulation,  is  ob- 
stinate, digitalis  may  deserve  consideration. 
It  is  a  dangerous  but  powerful  agent,  and 
must  be  sedulously  watched.  In  convul- 
sions, inquire  whether  any  irritant  is  in 
operation.  In  all  cases  when  the  gums  are 
suspected,  they  ought  to  be  lanced. 

A  warm  surface,  a  cool  scalp,  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  gums  lanced,  when  necessary,  are, 
I  believe,  the  best  preventives  of  hydroce- 
phalic and  convulsive  affections.  \Vitli  such 
children,  evening  walks  are  dangerous.  In- 
ward fits,  bright  eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  and 
that  slight  irritability  of  temper  which  ten- 
der mothers  deem  an  additional  interest, 
constitute  some  of  the  plainer  indications  of 
an  approaching  attack.  In  one  family, 
sometimes  five  or  six  infants  are  lost  in  suc- 
cession under  these  cephalic  affections  ;  the 
necessity  of  preventive  treatment  is,  in 
such  cases,  obvious  enough. 

Serous  diarrheal  is  a  disease  whicli  proves 
the  death  of  many  infants,  especially  within 
the  month.  Ten  or  twenty  watery  eva- 
cuations, green,  or  becoming  greenish,  maj' 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  day.  la  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  the  fat 
may  be  absorbed  so  rapidly,  that  the  skin, 
hanging  loosely  over  the  body,  reminds 
one  of  the  modish  dresses  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  body  at  first,  perhaps,  disposed  to 
heat,  becomes  cold,  pale,  and  collapsed, 
the  patient  recovering  gradually,  or  dying 
at  the  end  of  some  three  or  four  days.  This 
diarrhoea  is  more  particularly  dangerous,  if 
the  infant,  not  above  ,'a  week  or  two  old, 
has  been  gradually  pining'  before  tlie  attack. 

Mere  irritability  of  the  chylopoictic  ap- 
paratus is  not  always,  nor,  perliaps,  ofien 
the  sole  and  immediate  cause  of  these 
attacks.  In  some  severe  cases,  superficial 
ulcers  are  found  in  the  villous  membrane 
after  death  ;  in  others,  on  different  parts  of 
the  intestinal  surface,  we  discover  spots  of 
increased  vascularity.  \\'hen  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  urethra,  the  vagina,  end  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  aie  inflamed  super- 
ficially, they  all  increase  in  their  irritability 
and  their  secretions,  unless  the  inflamma- 
tion be  pushed  beyond  a  certain  degree  ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  in  infants  the  serous  diarrhoea  may 
more   properly  he  referred  to  inflammation. 


than  simple  irritability  of  tlie  inner  surface 
of  the  membrane.  In  this  preparation,  pre- 
sented by  a  very  excellent  and  promising 
young  gentleman,  the  late  Dr.  Cox,  in  the 
compass  of  one  foot  of  intestine,  you  may 
see  fifteen  or  twenty  superficial  ulcers,  large 
as  the  surface  of  a  s]dit  pea, 

Tlie  substitution  of  other  aliment  for  the 
human  breast-milk,  is  the  ordinary  cause  of 
watery  diarrhoja  ;  and  to  correct  this  error, 
is  the  first  step  of  the  cure.  As  observed 
before,  if  the  infant  be  too  weak  to  draw 
from  the  breast,  the  milk  should  be  pro- 
cured by  proper  drawing  instruments,  and 
administered  witli  a  spoon.  Unless  the 
human  milk  be  promptly  supplied,  there 
is  no  reasonable  hope  of  cure.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  disease  lias  been  recent, 
I  have,  to  appearance,  successfully  treated 
the  watery  diarrhoea  on  the  antiphlogis- 
tic plan  ;  but  poppies,  opiates,  anti-acids, 
and  aromatics,  are  the  remedies  which 
have  ajipeared  to  have  the  best  eft'ects ; 
and,  at  present,  I  know  of  none  prefer- 
able. Two  or  three  drops  (not  minims) 
daily  of  the  opiate  tincture,  in  slighter 
cases,  may  check  the  diarrhcca  much  ;  the 
great  evil  of  this,  and,  indeed,  of  all  llie 
anodynes,  is,  that  they  may  make  the  infant 
so  torpid,  that  it  neglects  to  draw  tlie 
breath.  Beware  of  over-dosing.  A  useful 
formula  in  these  cases,  is  the  following : 
of  aromatic  confection,  one  drachm;  of 
poppy  syrup,  (genuine,)  one  drachm  ;  of 
dill-seed  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  of 
spirit  of  nutmeg,  thirty  or  forty  drops.  A' 
tea-spoonful  to  be  given  after  every,  or 
every  other  watery  evacuation,  unless  the 
infant  be  drowsy,  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Till  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body, 
you  must  never  despair  of  children  labour- 
ing under  this  disease. 

Infants  are  obnoxious  to  a  sort  of  spe- 
cific injlaminatioii  of  the  wiams  membrane, 
the  thrush,  or  apthfe,  as  it  is  called,  and 
which  may  attack  the  mouth  only,  or  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  tube.  That 
the  milder  thrush  is  begun,  we  may  sus- 
pect when  the  nipple  is  aphthous  and  the 
child  is  drowsy  ;  and  when  the  suckling  is 
frequently  inrerrupted  with  crying,  and  the 
tongue  and  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  are 
red,  and  scattered  over  with  a  substance, 
like  tl'.e  curd  of  milk.  AVhen,  in  conjunction 
with  these  symptoms,  the  bowels  purge, 
and  the  stomach  vomits,  and  screaming 
and  gas  indicate  intestinal  spasms,  and  an 
aptlioiis  appearance  is  remarked  in  the 
perinanim  and  jmrts  adjacent  to  the  anus, 
we  may  then  reasonably  infer  that  the 
whole  track  of  the  ititestinal  tube  is  affect- 
ed with  aphtha;,  or  v.ith  ai)lithous  irrita- 
tion. The  vagina,  invested  by  a  mem- 
brane   like    the    oral     epithelium,    is,    in 
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women,  sometimes  attacked  with  a  disease, 
whicii  I  conceive  to  be  very  analagous  to 
the  thrusli  of  infants  ;  and,  under  tliis  dis- 
ease, Inrge  quantities  of  curdy  matter,  of 
wliich  I  licre  sliow  a  specimen,  will  some- 
times form  itself  in  no  sparing  a1)und;mce. 
]\'ow,  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  tlic  white 
specks  of  infantile  thrush  I  am  not  certain, 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that,  not  unlike  this 
in  nature,  it  consists  of  a  morbid  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane. 

\\'lien  llirush  is  attended  with  purging, 
it  may,  1  believe,  be  best  treated  like  the 
aqueous  diarrhoea  just  considered.  When 
confined  to  the  mouth,  borax,  mulberry 
syrup,  and  other  stimulant  astringents  may 
be  used  with  success.  A  useful  linctus 
consists  of  borax,  one  dracdim,  and  of  sim- 
ple syrup  one  ounce,  or  honey  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  syrup,  if  not  too  irritating.  Of 
this  linctus,  a  little  may  be  put  into  the 
mouth  rejieatedly  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  ; 
the  best  instrument  for  diffusing  it  over  the 
mouth  is  the  child's  own  tongue. 

Mesenteric  flbstntctions  are  not,  I  think, 
frequent  in  very  young  children,  but,  with- 
out such  obstruction,  you  may  frequently 
meet  with  an  inflated  abdomen,  and  a  gra- 
dual wasting  of  the  other  parts.  Maras- 
mus, as  it  is  called,  usually,  I  think,  arises 
from  one  of  three  causes,  a  denial  of  the 
human  breast-milk  ;  an  inertness  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  which  either  form 
their  secretions  too  sparingly,  or  of  defi- 
cient digestive  power ;  and  an  afflux  of  blood 
on  the  Jiead,  with,  perliajis,  a  concealed 
hydrocephalus.  When  the  chylopoietic  vis- 
cera are  inert,  without  cephalic  disease, 
I  have  seen  much  apparent  benefit  from 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  (juinine,  in  pill,  ac- 
cording to  effect  produced,  with  a  dose  of 
blue  pill,  or  a  grain  or  so  of  calomel,  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Think  of  intro- 
susception,  bowel  irritation,  bloody  stools, 
and  tenesmus,  and  beware  of  too  freciuent 
or  too  large  a  use  of  calomel.  Change  of 
air,  and  country  air,  or  of  the  sea-shore, 
seem  sometimes,  in  marasmus,  to  do  more 
good  than  all  our  medicines.  And  thus 
much,  then,  in  the  way  of  practical  remark, 
on  the  diseases  of  young  infants,  those  espe- 
cially which  occur  within  the  first  few 
weeks,  for  to  these  it  is  that  the  preceding 
remarks,  with  few  exceptions,  are  designed 
mainly  to  apply. 
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STUDY    OF    MIDWiriCRY    IN    FRANCE. 

In  one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Gazette  de 
Saute  for  March,  we  find  a  letter,  the  writer 
of  which  strongly  complains  of  the  defec- 
tive manner  in  which  midwifery  is  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Paris.  We  have  no  occasion 
to  give  this  letter  in  detail,  as  it  applies  so 
perfectly  to  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  ; 
that  every  English  practitioner,  who  has 
not  confined  his  obstetrical  studies  to  British 
schools,  must  acknowledge  the  similarity 
which,  in  this  respect,  obtains  between 
them  and  the  Parisian  schuols.  ^Ve  hope, 
however,  that  we  may  do  some  good  by 
giving  an  abridgment  of  a  letter,  which  was 
subsequently  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Ga- 
zette de  Sante,  and  which  shows,  that 
France  possesses  at  least  one  good  obste- 
trical school,  an  exception  of  wliich  wo 
scarcely  can  boast :  — 

"  Sir, — The  judicious  remarks  you  have 
published  in  the  Gazette  de  Sante,  of  the 
iotli  of  March,  on  the  study  of  midwifery 
as  pursued  at  Paris,  induce  me  to  describe 
the  method  in  which  this  branch  of  medical 
science  is  taught  at  the  University  of  Stras- 
burgh.  Having  studied  at  both  schools,  I 
must  begin  with  the  confession  that  I  have 
been  struck  with,  I  cannot  say  the  supe- 
riority of  that  of  Strasljourg  over  that  of 
Paris,  but  with  the  excellence  of  the  former, 
and  the  comjilete  nullity  of  the  latter. 

"  The  Hospice  de  la  iMaternite,  of  Stras- 
burgh,  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of 
Pans,  but,  in  proportion,  it  is  of  no  less 
advantage  to  the  poor;  the  principal  dis- 
tinction, however,  between  this  establish- 
ment and  that  of  Paris,  consists  in  its  not 
being  governed  according  to  monasterial 
statutes,  and  in  the  liberal  admission  of 
students.  The  Maternite  is  part  of  tlie 
town  hospital,  and  contains  three  wards  ;  in 
the  largest  of  them,  the  females  are  placed 
previous  to,  and  after  delivery  ;  the  second, 
called  Salle  d' Accouchement,  serves  for  the 
l)urpo3e  indicated  by  its  name,  and  the 
thiid  is  occupied  by  an  experienced  and  in- 
telligent midwife,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Flamant,  the  professor  of  midwifery, 
superintends  the  obstetrical  practice. 

"  The  obstetrical  clinic  is  held  every  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  ;  every  student  has  free 
access,  but  those  only  who  have  sufficiently 
studied  the  theory  of  midwifery,  and  arp, 
for  this  purpose,  divided  into  classes 
of  twelve,  are  admitted  to  practice.  The 
practical  exercises  are  conducted  in  the 
following  manner  : — Every  Saturday  the 
females,  who,  during  the  preceding  week, 
have  entered  tiie  obstetricr.l  department  of 
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the  Hospital,  are  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion per  vaginam  ;  for  this  purpose,  one 
after  the  otlier  is  shown  into  the  Salle 
d'Accouchement,  where  the  class  "en  ser- 
vice" is  assembled  with  M.  Flamant,  who 
begins  and  directs  the  examination.  I  need 
hardly  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  these 
examinations,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendance  of  an  experienced  practitioner; 
the  capacity  of  deciding  many  legal  ques- 
tions, of  ascertaining  whether  a  female  is 
pregnant,  how  far  she  is  advanced  in  prej^- 
nancy,  &c.,  can,  in  fact,  be  acquired  in  this 
manner  only. 

"  According  to  the  various  lengths  of  time 
that  tlie  female  remains  in  the  hospital  be- 
fore delivery,  she  undergoes  these  examina- 
tions more  or  less  repeatedly,  'i'o  each  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  practical  classes, 
one  pregnant  female  is  particularly  confided 
during  her  stay  in  the  hospital.  As  soon  as 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  parturition 
appear,  she  is  removed  to  the  Salle  d'Ac- 
couchement, and  whatever  hour  of  day  or 
night  it  may  be,  the  student,  to  whose  spe- 
cial care  the  case  has  been  committed,  is 
iustantlj  sent  for  ;  if  possiblcj  the  pupils  of 
the  class  "  ensenice"  are  also  called.  The 
female  is  now  examined  under  the  superiu- 
tendance  of  the  house-midwife,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  tiie 
pupils  to  the  diii'ereut  periods  of  parturi- 
tion as  discernible  by  examination,  &c.  If 
the  case  is  in  the  least  unusual,  M.  Flamant 
is  sent  for  to  direct  its  further  management 
in  person.  In  the  next  clinical  lecture,  the 
student,  under  whose  particular  care  the 
case  has  been,  gives  a  verbal  report  of  tlie 
delivery,  and,  after  the  full  termination  of 
the  case,  his  journal  is  read  to  the  class." 

If  such  a  practical  course  of  obstetrical 
clinic  be  compared  with  the  method  adopted 
in  the  schools  of  Paris,  (and  we  add  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,")  it  is  easily  seen 
which  side  will  preponderate  ;  in  fact,  in 
Paris,  and  in  this  country,  for  the  most  part, 
there  are  only  theoretical  courses,  and  no 
practical  exercises  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher;  and  what  is  obstetrical  instruction 
without  the  latter  1  However  excellent  the 
former  may  be,  where  will  the  student  learn 
the  art  of  observation?  where  acquire  the 
capacity  of  self-acting?  The  unfortunate 
patients,  in  the  beginning  of  his  practical 
career,  must  supply  this  want,  and  how  dear 
must  they  often  pay  for  it !  * 


*  We  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Kind,  on  JMedical  Education  in  Germany,  in 
No.  220  of  The  Lancet,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  method  of  obstetrical  clinic 
ado[ited  in  the  school  of  Strasbourg-,  is  tlie 
same  which  is  followed  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, 


TREATMENT    OF    AMAUROSIS. 

In  the  Hospice  de  la  Pilie,  two  persons, 
affected  with  amaurosis,  were  cured  by  a 
continued  use  of  the  ammoniated  ointment. 
It  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  where  the 
frontal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  are  distri- 
buted, after  having  left  the  orbits.  M.  Ma- 
gendie's  experiments  on  this  nerve,  led  the 
practitioner  to  anticipate  some  beneficial 
effects  on  vision  from  such  an  application.  The 
first  patient  was  a  soldier,  ajtat.  33,  whose 
sight  had  suftVred  for  more  than  three  years  ; 
a  seton  in  the  neck,  leeches  to  the  temples, 
and  internal  remedies,  had  been  applied 
without  any  efffct  ;  in  the  Hospital  lie  was 
bled,  and  took  large  doses  of  tartarised  an- 
timony, but  the  blindness  increased  consi- 
derably. From  the  14tli  of  January,  the 
aramoniated  ointment  was  applied  daily 
during  amonth  to  the  forehead.  Extensive 
ulceration  was  produced,  and  erysipelas 
soon  succeeded,  which  could  only  bs  su*^- 
dued  by  very  copious  bleedings,  and  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  At  the  end  of 
a  few   daj^s   the   sight  began    to    improve, 

i  and,  at  the  time  of  the  report,  the  right  eye 
had   recovered   entirely,    but   the  left  was 

j  still  very  weak.  The  second  patient  was 
a  tailor,  aetat.  39  ;  his  riglit  eye  had 
been  ailected  for  two  years,  and  he  was 
completely  blind  when  he  entered  the  hos- 
pital. The  ointment  was  applied  over  the 
whole  forehead  ;  after  sixteen  days,  how- 
ever, its  use  was  discontinued  on  account  of 
the  violent  pains  it  caused.  Some  small 
abscesses  formed,  and  the  ulceration  spread 
over  the  whole  forehead,  After  some  time 
the  patient  began  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  and  before  the  end  of  two  months 
his  sight  was  perfectly  restored. 


IIEP.EDITARY    ETILEPSY. 

The  Eyv  et  medicinhk  Tidihift  contains  a 
very  extraordinary  instrnce  of  this  formida- 
ble disease.  Four  children,  of  the  same 
family,  were,  one  after  the  other,  affected 
with  the  following  symptoms  :  up  to  the 
sixth  year,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  good  health 
in  every  respect ;  from  this  period  the  sight 
and  the  intellectual  faculties  were  gradually 
impaired,  and  a  complete  torpidity  began  to 
show  itself,  the  voice  was  lost,  ike.  All  these 
symptoms  increased  till  the  ninth  year,  when 
perfect  blindness  took  place,  and  the  use  of 
the  other  senses  was  also  almost  entirely 
lost.  Cold  and  heat  seemed  to  have  no 
eft'ect  v.liatever,  the  children  were  perfectly 
insensible  as  •  to  any  want  of  food,  &c. 
Hearing  appeared  to  bs  preserved  longest. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  year 
epileptic  fits  arose,  and  gradually  increased 
in  force  and  frequency.  In  the  fifteenth 
year,  attacks  of  real  mauia  took  place.    The 
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first  cliiUl  was  a  boy,  wlio,  in  consequence 
of  these  affections,  died  in  his  twenty-first 
year;  tlie  next,  a  girl,  died  in  lier  twentieth 
year  ;  the  two  youngest  children  are  still 
alive  ;  but  the  one,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years,  is  very  near  his  dissolution  ;  and,  in 
the  last,  a  girl  of  nine  years,  all  the  symp- 
toms observed  in  the  other  children.  Lave 
appeared  in  the  same  course.  With  the 
view  of  guarding  this  last  child  from  the 
fate  of  their  other  children,  the  parents  sent 
it  to  some  relations  livinir  at  a  distance 
from  them ;  it  seemed  well  till  the  sixth 
year,  when  the  symptoms  of  amaurosis  and 
general  insensibility  showed  themselves. 
JN'o  signs  of  water  on  the  brain  are  visible, 
and  the  country  in  which  the  parents  live 
seems  to  be  very  healthy. 


MR.    SHELDRAKE    ON      DISTORTIONS     OF    THE 
TEET. 

LORD    BVROn's    CASE. 

To  iheEditorof  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Tt  is  well  known  that  the  late  Lord 
Byron  was  lame  in  one  of  his  feet,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  caused  him  much  uneasi- 
ness in  the  course  of  his  life  ;  as  the  facts 
of  the  case  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
his  biographers,  this  account  of  them  may 
not  be  without  some  general  interest,  as 
well  as  be  useful  in  a  professional  point  of 
view. 

He  was  born  with  one  of  his  feet  dis- 
torted, like  some  of  those  which  are  repre- 
sented at  page  144  of  The  Lancet.  As  he 
was  born  in  Scotland,  Lady  Byron  consult- 
ed the  most  eminent  professional  men  wlio, 
at  that  time,  practised  in  Edinburgli ;  as  no 
successful  method  of  treating  these  defects 
■was  then  known  in  that  country,  her  Lady- 
ship was  told  tliat  her  son's  foot  was  in- 
curable, and  she  submitted  to  what  she  was 
told  must  be  his  fate. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  success  of  my 
treatment  of  these  cases  becoming  known  in 
Scotland,  several  patients  came  to  me  from 
that  country,  ami  returned  home  cured  ; 
these  facts  being  known  to  Lady  Byron, 
she  determined  to  send  her  son  to  be 
under  my  care  in  London,  as  he  was  then 
old  enou-jh  to  be  sent  to  school.  She  sent 
Lim  to  a  private  academy  kept  by  a  I\L". 
Glenny,  at  Dulwich,  who  was  ordered  to 
send  for  me  to  attend  I^ord  Byron  and  to 
cure  his  foot.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a 
gentleman  called  at  my  house,  to  ask  at 
what  school  Lord  Byron  was  placed.  I  had, 
then,  no  knowledge  of  Lord  Byron  or  his 
residence.    The   gontlemau    told    me    the 


state  of  his  foot;  that  he  was  sent  by  his 
mother  to  a  school  near  T>ondon,  with  orders 
to  the  master  to  employ  me  to  attend  him 
till  his  foot  was  quite  well :  that,  as  he  was 
coming  to  London,  Lady  Byron  reijuested 
that  he  would  call  at  the  school,  and  see  how 
her  son  was  going  on  under  my  care.  He 
had  just  arrived  in  London,  and  had  lost  his 
pocket  book,  which  contained  the  direction, 
with  other  pajiers  ;  and  as  he  knew  his 
Lordship  was  to  be  my  ])atient,  he  came  to 
me  for  the  address,  that  he  might  go  to  him 
directly  ;  all  this  was  unknown  to  me  ; 
there  was,  evidently,  some  mistake,  whicb 
neither  of  us  could  explain,  and,  therefore, 
we  parted. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  T  received  a  letter 
from  Glenny  the  schoolmaster,  who  re- 
proved me,  in  very  strong  terms,  for  ne- 
glecting Lord  Byron,  and  required  me  to  at- 
tend to  him  prnperly.  I  now  saw  what 
the  mistake  was ;  that  Glenny  had  firat 
sent  a  verbal  order  to  me,  which,  by  mis- 
take, had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  v.Jiom  Dr.  Noale  told  Captain  Darley 
was  the  wiong  Sheldrake,  alias  Slieldrake 
the  truss-maker.  Finding  that  his  order  was 
not  obeyed,  Glenny,  I  suppose,  wrote  by  the 
post,  and  directed  iiis  letter  to  the  address 
which  he  had  received  from  Scotland,  and, 
of  course,  his  letter  came  safe  to  rne.  As 
this  was,  evidently,  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  I  wrote  to  Glenny  in  explanation  ; 
but  never  received  an  answer  to  my  letter. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  Lord  Byron 
was  at  Cambridge,  a  gentleman  told  him  of 
the  distinction  that  was  to  be  made  between 
me  and  Slieldrake  the  truss-inaher.  In  conse- 
quence, iie  came  to  London  to  consult  me. 
He  told  me  all  that  (lassed  in  Scotland,  in 
the  attemjjts  that  had  there  been  made  to 
cure  his  foot ;  of  his  surprise,  when  SlieU 
drake  the  truss-maker,  was  introduced  to  him, 
to  find  that  the  person  of  whom  he  had 
lieard  so  much,  was  so  stupid  and  igno- 
rant as  the  individual  who  was  then  intro- 
duced to  him  certainly  was  ;  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  cure  his  foot;  made  some- 
thing that  he  called  a  leg  iron,  and  when 
that  was  done,  appeared  no  more. 

When  Lady  Byron  was  thus  disappointed 
in  the  great  benefit  which  it  was  believed 
her  son  would  have  received  from  me,  she 
sought  no  more  for  assistance  of  any  kind  ; 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  his  Lordship 
proceeded  to  Harrow,  and  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

After  I  had  carefully  examined  his  foot, 
I  was  convinced  that,  although  he  was  at 
that  time  near  twenty  years  of  age,  it 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  1  could  have  com- 
pletely cured  him,  if  he  could  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  seclusion  which  he  must 
have  borne  for  so  long  a  time  as  would  have 
beea  necessary  to  effi?ct  a  cure. 
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To  explain  this,  it  should  be  told  that  all 
the  cures  which,  at\  that  time,  had  been 
performed  by  me,  were  eiFected  by  using 
mechanical  contrivances  of  different  con- 
structions, which  were  employed  in  various 
directions,  and  changed,  altered,  or  re- 
moved, from  time  to  time,  as  existing  cir- 
cumstances rendered  necessary  ;  if  this 
course  was  followed  steadih'-,  the  patient 
was  cured;  if  it  was  interrupted,  paitial 
relapse  took  place  ;  and,  in  short,  nothing 
but  the  most  persevering  attention  could 
have  ensured  success.  The  instruments 
that  he  must  have  used  were  cumbersome 
to  the  person,  and  disagreeable  in  appear- 
ance, —  two  circumstances  which  would 
necessarily  prevent  him  from  going  into 
society,  or  engaging  in  those  pursuits  which 
suited  with  his  rank,  inclinations,  and 
line  of  life.  After  having  duly  considered 
all  the  circumstances,  his  Lordship  made 
his  dcterminatiou  ;  lie  expressed  bitter  re- 
gret that  the  vile  trick  which  had  been 
practised  upon  him  in  early  life,  had  cheated 
him  of  that  time  which  might  have  been, 
without  inconvenience,  employed  in  effect- 
ing a  cure,  but  which  he  could  not  now 
engage  in  without  the  greatest  injury  to  his 
future  pursuits  :  he  was  now  almost  of  age, 
and  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  ])ecrs,and  engage  in 
otiier  things  tlial  were  suited  to  his  rank, 
and  which  lie  could  not  avoid  without  in- 
jury ;  for  these  reasons  he  resolved  not  to 
attempt  a  cure,  which,  it  was  more  than 
prob-.ible,  circumstances  would  compel  him 
to  interrupt,  or  even  render  abortive. 

The  next  question  was,  what  could  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  he 
laboured  under  ?  I  annex  two  sketches  that 
I  made  from  a  cast  of  his  foot ;  one  view  wa^ 
looking  at  the  outside,  the  other  at  the  in- 
side of  liis  leg;  by  these  it  will  be  seen, 
that  when  he  had  no  artificial  support  he 
stood  upon  the  outside  of  his  foot,  but  all 
tlie  parts  of  it  had  so  much  flexibility,  that 
by  using  some  exertion  with  both  my  hands, 
I  could  turn  the  foot  about  so  much  as  to 
bring  the  sole,  and  the  heel  likev.ise,  very 
near  to  the  ground  :  the  leg  was  much  smaller 
than  the  other  leg.  By  making  the  inside  of 
the  shoe  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  some  other 
precautions,  and  by  placing  additional  sub- 
stances upon  the  smallest  leg,  they  made 
it  appear  ecjual  in  size  to  the  other,  so  that, 
when  he  was  dressed,  his  legs  and  feet  ap- 
jjeared  to  be  so  equal,  that  common  ob- 
servers did  not  perceive  any  difference  be- 
tween them  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety. In  tliis  state  he  continued,  from  the 
time  that  I  first  saw  him,  soon  after  tli" 
publication  of  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  till 
he  went  on  his  first  voyage  to  Greece  ;  upon 
that  occasion  he  carried  with  him  as  many 
of  the  articles  that  1  had  invented  for  his 


foot  as  would  serve  till  Lis  return,  when  he 
continued  to  use  them  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  England  ;  and  when  he  left  Eng- 
land the  last  time,  he  took  a  fresh  supply, 
and  1  saw  him  no  more  :  though  I  once  re- 
ceived an  order  from  him  while  he  was  on 
the  Continent,  to  send  him  another  set 
To  execute,  effectually,  the  means  of  con- 
cealing the  defect  in  his  leg  and  foot,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  Lordship  should  be  pre- 
sent;  of  course,  after  he  had  left  England, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  done  ; 
siill  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  it  as 
much  as  the  circumstances  he  was  in  would 
allow,  by  his  manner  of  managing  his  dress, 
by  keeping  his  foot  under  tiie  table,  or  by 
any  other  artifice  that,  at  the  time,  he  could 
practise  to  keep  it  out  of  sight. 

As  my  intercourse  with  Lord  Byron  be- 
gan before  he  had  made  himself  much  known, 
to  the  world,  I  have  been  asked  to  say,  as 
the  intercourse  was  unreserved  on  his  part, 
in  what  light  he  appeared  to  me  while  tliat 
intercourse  continued.  I  was  first  called  to 
him  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Hours 
of  Idleness."  The  business  on  which  I  at- 
tended him  called  for  much  of  our  attention  ; 
but  in  the  intervals  he  talked  much  and 
freely  on  literary  subjects  ;  he  mentioned 
the  "  Hours  of  Idleness"  as  a  trifle,  and 
added,  that  in  one  of  the  reviews  of  the 
day,  he  was  permitted  to  write  the  critique 
u;ion  his  own  work.  He  mentioned  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  its  critique  upon  his 
work,  and  his  determination  to  answer  it, 
which  lie  had  not  then  done.  He  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  youth  of  high  talents,  who, 
as  a  man  of  rank,  would  make  a  great  figure 
in  life,  though  nothing  indicated  the  course 
in  which  he  would  engage  liimself.  He 
expressed  a  settled  determination  never  to 
take  any  steps  towards  forming  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  or  any  other  works  of  art ; 
he  said,  that  all  dealers  in  pictures,  &c., 
made  a  strong  push  to  get  every  young  man 
of  rank  and  fortune,  when  he  first  entered 
into  public  life,  into  their  snares,  that  they 
might  make  him  their  dupes,  and  plunder 
him  of  his  property.  He  declared  his  be- 
lief that  all  such  dealers,  as  well  as  gam- 
blers of  every  kind,  were  complete  scoun- 
drels, whose  object  was  fraud,  and  expressed 
his  fixed  determination  never  to  have  any 
dealings  with  them  ;  this  determination,  I 
believe,  he  adhered  to  during  the  whole  of 
his  life.  He  mentioned  his  fondness  for, 
and  frequent  juactice  of,  swimming;  he 
said  that  he  frequently  swam  from  West- 
minster to  Chelsea  or  13attersea,  and  from 
either  of  those  places  to  Westniinster,  as 
circumstances  might  suit.  His  other  pur- 
suits, so  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  judge  by 
his  conversation,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
apartments,  were  entirely  literary. 

The  fact  of  Lord  Byron  being  obliged  to 
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relinquish  even  the  chances  of  being  cured, 
because  lie  could  not  publicly  wear  the  in- 
struments wliicli  1  then  used  in  tlic'  tieat- 
ment  of  such  casts,  or  seclude  himself  from 
society,  so  long  as  would  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  his  cure,  had  its  full 
effect  in  stimulating  me  to  improve  my 
practice,  so  far  as  to  lay  aside  tlie  use  of  all 
or  any  instruments   in  most,   if  not  all  tlie 


till  they  were  quite  flexible,  and  showed  no 
disposition  to  relapse  inio  their  fonner  state. 
When  tills  was  etl'ected,  i  held  them  lirrnly 
in  lianils,  while  I  performed  the  same 
operation  upon  the  arch  of  the  foot  ;  the 
metatarsal  bones,  and  hones  of  the  tarsus, 
being,  by  retraction  of  the  aponeurosis 
plantaris,  and  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes, 
raised  so  much  as  to  make    the  foot  much 


cases  of  distortiou  that  came  under  my  care, '  short^-r  than  it  should  be.     ^Vllen  this  was 


and  in  this  1  finally  succeeded,  and,  ])revious 
to  explaininu;  this  improvement,  I  will  de- 
tail the  two  following  cases: — 

A  lady,  whose  age,  when  I  saw  her,  was 
twenty-three  years,  was  born  with  one  foot 
distorted  ;  no  attemjit  liad  been  made  to  cure 
it,  and,  when  1  first  saw  her  foot,  it  resem- 
bled that  of  Lord  Byron.  This  lady  was 
independent  in  her  circumstances  ;  she  had, 
or  was  supposed  to  have,  great  musical 
powers ;  she  had  assiduously  cultivated 
them,  with  a  view  of  employing  her  talents 
on  the  stage,  to  which  her  inclination  led 
her,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  powers  of 
her  voice  would  shield  the  peculiar  form  of 
her  foot  from  observation  ;  a  trial  before 
an  audience,  however,  proved  that  she  was 
mistaken,  and  that  her  design  must  prove 
abortive,  unless  she  could  get  the  peculiarity 
of  her  foot  removed. 

I  found  that  her  foot  exactly  resembled 
the  foot  of  Lord  Byron,  and,  like  his,  could 
certainly  be  cured,  if  she  submitted  to  the 
treatment  which  1  had  always  employed  in 
such  cases;  hut  I  was  told,  her  daily  occu- 
pations carried  her  into  such  society,  that  it 
would  be  im])Ossible  for  her  to  wear  any  in- 
struments, or  any  thing  else  that  would  add, 
even  in  a  temporary  manner,  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  appearance.  I  mentioned  the 
design  I  had  formed  to  attempt  the  cure  of 
such  cases  without  using  any  artificial  in - 
struments  ;  but  though  1  had  great  hopes,  1 
was  by  no  means  cerlaiu  of  success.  Slie 
determined  to  give  the  plan  a  trial  ;  s!ie 
had  every  motive  to  try  it  to  its  full  extent ; 
I  had  the  strongest  motives  to  effect  the 
cure  if  it  was  possihle,  and  she  finally  deter- 
mined to  place  herself  uuder  my  care. 

I  immediately  began  the  cure  ;  I  attended 
lier  daily,  and,  at  tlie  end  of  eight  months, 
her  foot  was  completely  restored  to  its  natu- 
ral form,  and  to  all  its  powers,  the  same  as 
if  it  had  never  been  defective.  As  the 
principles  upon  which  1  acted  will  be  pre- 
sently detailed,  I  shall  now  confine  myself 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Ijiroceeded. 
I  placed  her,  seated  in  a  sltuaiion  from 
which  she  could  not  remove  herself,  and 
put  her  lame  foot  upon  my  knee  ;  I  then 
examined  her  toes,  to  discover  how  much, 
and  how  rigidly  they  were  contracted  :  when 
this  was  ascertained,  with  my  hands  I 
gave  them  so  much  action  as  brought  them 
into  their  natural  position,  and  continued  it 


completed,  I  secured  the  foot  as  1  had  be- 
fore secured  the  toes,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
duce the  ancle  joint  into  its  natural  state  ; 
this  was  done  by  giving  the  muscles,  which 
are  connected  with  that  joint,  so  much  exer- 
cise as  would  force  the  circular  head  of  the 
astragalus  into  its  natural  situation  under 
the  tibia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  forcing  the 
OS  calcis  towards  the  ground,  till,  by  this 
change,  the  arch  of  the  foot  was  brouglit 
into  its  natural  form,  and  this  foot  became  of 
the  same  length  as  the  other.  It  required 
much  greater  exertion,  and  much  longer 
time  to  effect  this,  than  it  did  to  complete 
any  other  points  of  the  cure.  When  it  was 
completed,  I  treated  the  knee  joint  in  the 
same  manner ;  I  then  proceeded  to  the 
junction  of  the  femur  with  the  pelvis,  and 
when  the  efl'ect  which  I  intended  to  pro- 
duce was  accomplished  in  this  joint,  the 
cure  was  complete. 

I  derived  great  advantage  in  the  progress 
of  this  case,  from  tlie  anxious  wish  of  niy 
patient  that  her  cure  should  be  perfect.  Slie 
was  a  lady  of  very  strong  mind,  with  great 
perseverance  ;  she  continually  incpiired 
what  she  could  do  to  promote  her  own  cure, 
ivhen  my  treatment  was  not  going  on,  which 
it  could  only  do  when  1  was  present.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  during  the  whole  time  she 
was  under  my  care,  she  never  made  a  single 
step  in  which  she  did  not  endeavour  to 
place  and  use  her  foot  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner.  Altliough  she  had  always 
been  encumbered  with  this  foot,  she  had, 
in  early  life,  learned  to  dance,  as  other 
young  ladies  did  ;  she  now  practised  her 
dancing  strenuously,  more  especially  the  mi- 
nuet,from  which  she  derived  great  advantage. 
I  say  this  decisively,  and  in  contempt  of 
the  censures  of  a  miserable  quack,  who  lias 
written  to  censure  the  pr;iciice  of  dancing, 
as  injurious  to  the  female  figure,  because 
I  know,  if  it  is  really  understood  by  those 
who  teach,  and  those  who  practise  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  advanta^ieous  practices  that 
can  be  adopted  to  improve  the  form  and 
action  of  young  persons :  it  was  greatly 
beneficial  to  this  lady. 

A  stout  active  boy,  who,  when  I  saw  him, 
was  fifteen  years  old,  had  oue  of  his  feet 
dist;rted.  so  as  to  resemble  the  figures  that 
will  be  found  at  page  361  ol'  Tut  Lancet. 
riie  case  of  this  patient  difi'ered  from  that 
which  IS  there  represented,  because  he  had 
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always  enjoyed  good  health ;  had  his  foot 
distorted  in  this  state  from  an  early  period 
of  life  ;  his  parents  could  not  tell  how  it 
was  occasioned,  but,  as  tliey  had  always 
been  told  that  this  defect  was  incurable, 
they  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  get 
assistance  for  it.  This  foot  was  rigidly 
fixed  in  the  situation  that  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  he  walked  upon  liis  toes,  and,  lame 
as  he  was,  he  engaged  in  all  the  amuse- 
ments that  are  coniraim  to  boys  of  his  a^e, 
as  much  as  his  lameness  would  permit  liim. 

He  was  placed,  unreservedly,  under  my 
care,  and,  as  the  case  was  well  adapted  to 
tlie  treatment  which  I  had  found  successful 
iu  the  preceding  case,  I  subjected  this  boy 
to  the  same  iu  every  respect  but  one.  The 
lady  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  a  cure,  that 
the  exertions  which  she  made  in  my  absence 
promoted  and  accelerated  it  in  a  great  de- 
gree ;  the  boy  was  idle,  and  so  careless 
that  he  retarded  rather  than  promoted  his 
own  cure  ;  to  counteract  this,  I  obliged 
him  to  wear  the  common  instrument  upon 
his  foot,  whenever  he  was  not  subjected  to 
my  treatment,  and  by  this  means  prevented 
him  from  losing-  so  much  of  the  benefit  of 
that  treatment  ah-  he  would  other-wise  liave 
done.  By  steadfastly  following  this  course 
I  restored  his  foot  to  its  complete  form,  and 
its  full  powers  of  action,  which  it  has  re- 
tained to  the  present  time. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the 
priuci})les  upon  which  I  proceeded  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases. 

I  do  not  know  what  course  is  adopted  in 
the  aiiatomical  schools  of  the  present  day  to 
instruct  the  pupils  in  myology,  but,  when 
I  was  a  pupil,  this  was  the  practice  : — The 
subject  was  well  dissected,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  ;  the  professor  then  pointed  out 
the  different  muscles,  tlieir  names,  origins, 
insertions,  and  uses,  each  muscle  being-  thus 
explained  by  itself,  but  no  notice  was  taken 
to  show  how  several  muscles  acted  in  con- 
nexion with  each  other;  if  such  knowledge 
was  thought  to  be  useful  or  necessary,  the 
pupils  were  left  to  acqviire  it  as  they  could. 

i'liis  was  all  the  knowledge  tl.at  I  gained 
in  the  schools.;  whatever  else  I  may  know 
lias  been  acquired  by  attentive  observation 
iu  practice.  If,  under  sucli  circumstancss, 
any  errors  shoiild  creep  into  the  explana- 
tions that  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give,  I 
trust  they  will  be  excused. 

No  muscle,  in  any  part  of  the  body  or 
limbs,  can  act  entirely  by  itself;  in  some 
actions,  one  muscle  may  be  principully  em- 
ployed, but  all  the  muscles  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  liuib  will  partake  in 
the  action,  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
impoitance  ;  for  example,  if  I  stand  upright, 
with  my  back  against  the  wall,  or  other 
perpendicular,  and  my  feet  firmly  i)laced  on 


the  floor  ;  if,  while  in  this  situation,  I  de- 
termine, or  endeavour,  to  raise  my  great  toe 
only,  I  perceive  that  the  end  of  that  toe  is 
raised,  but  I  likewise  both  see  and  feel 
that  the  other  toes  are  moved  at  the  same 
time  ;  I  both  see  and  feel  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  extensor  pollicis  pedis,  the  tibia- 
lis anticus,  and  peroneus  longus  muscles, 
move  upon  the  top  of  the  foot;  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  a  motion  in  the  course  of 
the  gastrocnemeii  muscles,  and  in  some  of 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  ;  all  these  muscles 
act  in  concurrence,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions, to  produce  the  simple  motion  of  the 
great  toe  ;  and,  however  the  powers  of  my 
mind  may  be  exerted  to  produce  that  action 
only,  and  prevent  the  corresponding  action 
from  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  it  should  be  done. 

Again  :  if  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscle  of  the  great  toe  were  completely 
divided,  if  I  remained  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  same 
action,  every  part  that  has  been  mentioned 
would  act  in  tiie  same  manner,  except  the 
great  toe  ;  its  tendon  being  divided,  and  its 
muscle  retracted,  the  flexor  muscle  would 
draw  tlie  toe  downwards,  and  lameness  and 
deformity,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  ensue. 

If  the  tendon,  or  muscle,  of  any  other  of 
the  toes  were  divided  in  the  same  manner,  a 
similar  effect  would  take  place  in  that  toe  ; 
or,  if  the  muscle  or  muscles  of  any  of  the 
other  toes  are  bruised,  or  otherwise  injured, 
the  action  of  those  muscles  would  diminish 
or  cease  till  the  cause  was  removed.  This 
effect  produced  the  distortion  in  the  case 
that  has  been  related  at  page  406,  No.  25'2, 
of  The  Lancet.  The  child's  foot  was  hurt 
by  a  servant  treading  upon  it ;  the  extensor 
muscles  ceased  to  act,  and  the  contractile 
action  of  the  flexors  increased,  and  that 
derangement  went  on  increasing  till  all  that 
deformity  ensued  which  it  required  so  much 
exertion  to  eradicate. 

Another  principle  in  the  form,  arrange- 
ment, and  action  of  muscles,  requires  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. When  a  limb  is  perfect  in  its  form 
and  action,  it  performs  any  action  com- 
pletely, in  obedience  to  the  will  of  its  pos- 
sessor ;  but  when  the  action  of  any  muscle 
is  interrupted,  or  destroyed,  by  any  cause, 
the  action  of  the  limb  is  rendered  de- 
fective, in  proportion  to  the  share  which 
the  defective  muscle  would  have  had  in 
it  if  that  muscle  had  been  as  complete 
as  the  rest.  It  was  from  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  patient,  whose  case  has  just  been 
mentioned,  became  lame  to  the  extent  that 
she  was,  in  consequence  of  a  very  trifling 
accident.  As  the  disuse  of  anj' muscle,  in 
consequence  of  injury  that  it  has  received, 
])roduces  lameness,  so  the  mere  disuse  of 
certaia  muscles,  which   liave  received  no 
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injury,  produces  awkwardness  ;  this  may  be 
seen  in  many  persons,  but  the  most  strik- 
ing proof's  of  tlie  fact  are  to  be  found  in  our 
coiumon  soldiers,  and  its  progress  may  be 
thus  traced.  A  stupid  young  countryman 
has  passed  several  years  in  a  condition 
little  better  tlian  merelj'  vegetatinp;,  and 
following  the  occupations  wliich  we  see 
such  persons  are  engaged  in,  in  various 
situations  :  he  bcconus  a  soldier,  and  wlien 
he  is  qualilied  for  that  new  occuinition,  iu> 
has  acquired  no  new  physical  power,  he  is 
only  enabled,  or  rather  forced,  to  bring  the 
powers  that  he  possessed,  without:  being 
conscious  that  he  had  tliem,  into  action.  lie 
has  acquired  no  mental  knowledge,  he  has 
been  merely  forced,  by  coercion,  or  the  fear 
of  it,  to  adopt  practices  of  which  he  only 
knows  that  tliey  are  very  fatiguing  and  vf:jy 
painful,  till  at  last  they  become  familiar  to 
]iim,  and  he  becomes  a  smart,  active,  and 
perhaps  elegantly -formed  soldier,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Tliough  he  has  undergone  these 
clianges,  he  does  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciples by  the  application  of  which  they 
have  been  produced  ;  lie  only  knows  that 
he  was,  very  much  against  his  inclination, 
compelled  to  do  such  things,  and  he  only 
knows  that  if  lie  does  not  continue  to  do 
them  properly  he  will  be  puuished,  and  to 
avoid  that  he  continues  to  do,  carefully, 
wlsat  he  has  learned. 

The  object  that  I  hope  to  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce similar  alterations,  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  are  in  the  superior  walks  of 
life  ;  with  such  tlie  use  of  coercion  is  out 
of  the  question,  but  it  surely,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  is  to  be  expected  that 
professional  men  will  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  causes  of  those  defects  to 
which  tliese  papers  relate  ;  and  to  practise, 
or  at  least  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
such  means  as  will  effectually  cure  them. 
Whenever  tliat  is  done,  a  very  numerous 
class  of  persons,  who  have  long  been  vic- 
tims to  the  vilest  sj^stem  of  quackery  that 
can  exist,  will  be  benefited  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  the  nature  of  their  defects  will 
allow. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  muscles 
■which  move  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  are 
firmly  attached,  at  their  origin,  to  some 
bones  which  form  the  bases  from  which  tliey 
act ;  at  what  is  called  their  insertion  they 
are  attached  with  equal  firmness  to  other 
bones,  by  their  own  tendons  ;  the  actiou  of 
each  muscle,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  per- 
formed by  the  alternate  contraction  and  ex- 
tension of  the  muscle  :  thus,  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  move  the  great  toe  by  raising  it  up- 
wards, action  or  motion  was  necessarily  pro- 
duced in  the  top  of  the  foot  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  leg,  so  far  as  the  extensor 
muscles  extend  upon  the  leg  ;  to  bend  the 


great  toe  downwards,  so  as  to  make  It  press 
upon  the  ground,  the  action  of  the  tiexor 
pollicis  pedis  onlxf  was  necessary  ;  hutthe  mind 
or  will  could  not  direct  its  intiuence  to  that 
muscle  only,  without  having  a  certain  degree 
of  influence  upon  the  gastrocneiueii  muscles, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  muscles  of  the  thigh, 

I  leg,  and  foot,  to  arrive  at  the  toe,   which 

'  was  the  only  part  whose  action  it  intended  to 

\  iitjlncnce. 

i  I'his  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  muscular  action,  and  its  influence 
appears  to  be  universal  :  so  long  as  all  the 
muscles  of  a  limb  are  in  a  perfect  and 
healthy  state,  the  mind,  in  attempting  to 
move  the  limb,  exerts  its  influence  upon  all 
the  muscles  wliich,  united,  form  that  limb, 
and  upon  each  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  part  which  it  is  qualified  to  per- 
form on  the  required  action  ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  determined  to  move  one  muscle 
only,  it  could  not  do  so  without  extending  u 
part  of  its  influence  to  other  muscles  which 
formed  parts  of  the  same  limb;  whenever  it 
is  intended  to  iacrease,  to  diminish,  or  to 
create  action  in  any  muscle,  without  inter- 
feriug  with  the  action  of  any  others  which 
form  portions  of  the  same  limb,  that  effect 
must  be  produced  by  external  means  alone, 
over  which  the  patient  can  have  no  control. 
It  was  by  the  careful  application  of  these 
principles,  which  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
other  person  has  develojied,  that  I  succeed- 
ed in  curing  the  cases  that  have  been  re- 
lated, as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  have  reason  to  say  that  all  other 
cases  of  the  same  kind  may  be  cured  by  the 
same  treatment.  JVIy  first  step  was  to 
ascertain  what  muscles  were  concerned  in 
producing  the  distortion  that  was  before 
me  ;  my  first  operation  was  to  bring  the 
whole  limb  into  artificial  action,  and  keep  it 
up  for  a  long  time,  accrding  to  the  axiom 
that  I  had  derived  from  John  Hunter:  this 
was  always  beneflcial,  because  it  produced 
increased  circulation,  which  extended  its 
beneficial  influence  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
patieut.  Next  I  proceeded  to  act  upon 
dift'erent  muscles.  I  had  ascertained  by  ex- 
experience,  that  when  each  muscle  was 
brought  into  actiou,  it  produced  a  peculiar 
sensation  in  those  parts  of  the  leg  where 
the  muscle  I  acted  upon  was  situate  : 
thus  I  gained  the  confidence  of  my  pa- 
tient, by  telling  her  beforehand,  I  expected 
that  she  would  feel  sensations  that  I  de- 
scribed in  such  parts  of  her  leg  and  thigh 
as  I  pointed  out;  if,  in  a  certain  time, 
the  sensations  mentioned  were  not  pro- 
duced, I  knew  that  I  was  not  acting  with 
effect,  and  varied  my  tactics  till  the  sensa- 
tions that  I  expected  were  felt ;  I  then 
knew  that  I  had  gained  the  proper  point  to 
act  upon  that  muscle,  and  proceeded  to 
act  upon  it  till  I  Iiad  produced  all  the  effect 
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intended  upon  tliat  mnscle  ;  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next,  till  I  Lad  brought  all  the 
muscles  in  tl)e  thigh,  leg,  and  loot,  from 
the  toes  to  the  jisoas  muscle  inclusive,  into 
complete  action,  and  then  my  patient  was 
cured. 

In  the  course  of  this  proceeding,  1  be- 
came ac(|uaintcd  with  some  effects  of  mus- 
cular action  which  were  new  and  unex- 
pected to  me,  that  I  did  not  understand,  but 
which  I  have  now  become  well  acquainted 
with.  While  I  was  pondering  upon  these 
things,  I  met  with  a  physician,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  who  had  just  then  arrived  in 
this  country.    I  mentioned  the    eflects  I 


have  alluded  to,  and  tlie  difficulty  I  had  in 
understanding  them,  to  my  Swiss  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  said,  very  gravely,  "  you  do 
not  seem  to  know  it,  but  that  u  tmbnal 
vwgnethm  !  You  were  magnetizing  tiiat  pa- 
tient with  great  effect  1  !  !  "  1  was  as  much 
surprised  as  if  I  had  been  accused  of  witch- 
craft, and  denied  the  charge  with  much 
earnestness :  my  accuser  was  not  to  be 
convinced,  and  we  parted. 

I  am  yours,  &c., 

T.  Sheldrake. 

No.  7,  Devonshire  Street, 
Portland  Place. 


ABUSES    AT   ST.    BAnTHOLOMEW  0. 

Tothe  Ildilor  vf  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  cannot  resist  an  inclination  to 
reply  to  the  remarks,  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in 
the  square  of  the  Hospital,  last  Saturday 
week,  on  my  letter  in  your  Number  for  that 
day,  especially  as  I  find  them  published  in 
your  Number  for  last  Saturday.  1  shall, 
of  course,  only  notice  that  part  of  IMr. 
Lloyd's  statement,  which  assumes  the  air 
of  contradiction. 

lie  says  "  that  he  very  well  recollects 
staling,  that  as  there  were  but  six  dressers, 
and  as  the  diseases  of  the  patients  of  two 
dressers  were  described,  at  least  a  third  of 
the  patients  must  have  their  names  on  the 
boards  ;  but  then,  he  says,  he  as  distinctly 
remembers  adding,  that  that  was  not   the 


only  evidence,  hecnuse  he  had  been  round  the 
hos]itiil,  and  found  that  if  a  general  state- 
ment had  been  made,  that  three  or  four 
boards  were  without  the  names  of  the  dis- 
eases, it  would  have  been  much  more  cor- 
rect, than  to  have  alleged,  there  were  only 
three  or  four  with  the  names."  Because  he 
had  hem  round  the  hospital !  Aye,  when  1 
Why,  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  day  my 
letter  wus  puulished,  but  not  on  the  4th,  the 
day  mij  Ittler  iias  w  kitten,  and  the  day  on 
whicli  I  myself  went  round  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  boards,  on  which  day,  I 
am  readv  to  swear,  and  do  again  assert, 
that  there  were  not  more  than  four  of  the 
boards  of  those  jmtknts,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted during  Mr.  Jjiu'rence's  absence,  that 
had  the  names  of  the  diseases  inscribed  on 
them,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  will  not,  1  think,  be 
very  ready  to  claim  the  credit  of  having 
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named  those.  But,  the  question  is  not 
wlietlier  there  were  tliree,  four,  fire,  or 
six  boards,  so  named,  (thougli  Mr.  Lloyd 
seems  to  consider  this  a  very  important 
point,)  it  is  wliether  Mr.  Lloyd  named 
the  diseases,  and  directed  those  names  to 
be  written  on  the  boards  :  lie  did  not  do 
it, — he  confesses  he  did  not  do  it ;  (for, 
on  the  publication  of  my  letter,  he  says  he 
went  round  to  see  if  it  were  done;)  and 
since  he  did  not,  why  not,  like  an  honest 
man  be  content  with  saying  that  he  did  not 
know  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  ?  instead  of 
shuffling  and  quibbling  as  to  the  number  of 
boards  that  were  named,  which,  after  all, 
were  never  named  by  him  ;  but  which,  it 
seems,  had  there  been  many  named,  and 
properly  named,  he  would  himself  have 
claimed  the  credit  of,  in  support  of  his  at- 
tention and  assiduity,  and  thus,  with  respect 
to  his  own  inattention  and  the  dresser's 
attention,  would  have  blended  both  to  have 
blinded  one. 

On  account  of  the  two  dressers  above- 
mentioned,  returning  to  town  before  Mr. 
Lawrence's  laking-in  daj^,  Mr.  Lloyd  be- 
lieves tliat  few  cases  could  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  week  they  were  absent. 
I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  there  were 
no  less  than  eleven  patients  admitted  that 
week  into  Mr.  Lawrence's  wards,  and  refer 
him  to  the  admission-book  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Lloyd  says,  "  he  should  like  to  know 
a  single  instance  in  which  these  two 
dressers  altered  the  state  of  their  boards" — 
that  is,  I  suppose,  added  the  names  of  the 
diseases  to  them,  for  there  is  my  point.  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring  him  to  the 
two  dressers  themselves  for  an  answer. 

It  is  also  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd  expressed 
no  astonishment  on  being  informed,  that 
there  was  a  book  kept  by  Mr.  Lawrence's 
dressers,  in  which  the  names  of  the  patients, 
their  diseases,  &c.,  are  recorded.  I  know 
not  what  Mr.  Lloyd  may  call  astonishment, 
but  this  I  know,  tliat  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  hearing  that  there  was  such  a  book, 
but  inquired  where  it  was  kept,  said  he 
should  like  to  see  it,  and  on  coming  down 
stairs,  actually  took  the  trouble  of  going 
into  Rahere's  Ward,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting it.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  he  were 
not  astonished  at  hearing  of  such  a  book,  I 
was  very  much  astonished  at  his  ignorance 
of  its  existence. 

"  That  it  rather  belonged  to  the  pupil  to 
request  information  of  tiie  surgeon  on  the 
different  points  of  practice,  than  for  the  sur- 
geon to  vulunlarily  give  that  information  to 
the  pupil,"  Mr.  Lloyd  affirms  that  he  never 
said.  To  this  I  might  reply,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Othello,  "  If  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I 
cannot  kill  thee,"  and  must  rest  contented 
with  appealing  to  tliose  who  were  present. 

No.  26-i. 


He  states,  too,  "  that  it  would  be  much 
more  to  the  advantage  of  puj)ils  to  make  a 
point  of  inquiring  into  for  iliemselves,  and 
registering  symptoms,  tlian  merely  to  look 
at  the  names  ;"  but  a  pupil,  of  course,  is 
not  allowed  to  go  into  the  wards  and  pull 
down  tlie  bed-clothes  of  a  patient  to  look  at 
a  disease,  he  frequently  has  no  other  guide 
than  the  board  for  obtaining  information  re- 
specting a  patient;  and  if,  on  that,  he 
should  find  the  name,  and  moreover  the 
treatment  of  a  disease  properly  recorded,  he 
may,  with  much  more  advantage  to  himself, 
inquire  into,  and  observe  the  symptoms. 

IMr.  Lloyd  denies  tliat  he  "  complained  of 
his  duties  at  the  hospital  interfering  with 
his  private  practice,  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  could  not  pay  that  attention  to 
those  duties  which  he  felt  he  ought."  For 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  I,  of  course,  can 
only  appeal  to  those  who  were  present  at 
the  time,  which  I  do  most  confidently,  and 
more  particularly  to  some  of  Rlr.  Lawrence's 
dressers,  who  had  soire  conversation  with 
i\Ir.  Lloyd  on  this  very  point.  I  beseech 
Mr.  Lloyd  to  inquire  jniblicly  of  those  who 
were  present,  whether  he  did  say  so  or 
not,  for  I  should  think  myself  guilty  of  the 
grossest  kind  of  falsehood,  if  he  did  not. 
He  says  he  stated,  "  that  in  giving  up 
his  time  to  the  hospital,  he  sacrificed  bis 
privatepractice  considerably."  Well, though 
this  be  somewhat  milder  language,  yet,  I 
tliink,  this  is  not  entirely  free  from  the 
odour  of  a  complaint,  particularly  when 
addressed  to  those  for  whom,  in  part,  he 
made  the  sacrifice.  As  to  his  being  at  tlie 
hospital  two,  three,  four,  and  more  times  a 
day,  I  grant  it  ;  and  why?  Will  IMr.  Lloyd 
make  me  acquainted  wilh  the  niotive  of  his 
being  there  four,  and  more  times  a  day"? 
Four  or  five  days  before  the  little  French 
lady  died,  when  the  hospital  was  being- 
visited  by  numerous  people  of  respecta- 
bility, and  some  of  rank,  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
there  almost  every  hour  in  the  day  ;  he 
actually  haunted  the  hospital ;  so  attentive, 
indeed,  was  he,  that  some  thought,  as  was 
hinted  in  your  last  Number,  that  tliere  ex- 
isted a  penchant  for  the  lady  ;  but  it  struck 
me,  that  if  there  was  any  penchant  at  all  in 
the  business,  ii.  was  rather  for  the  lady's 
connexion,  than  for  the  lady  herself. 
I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Pupil  of  St.  Bart  no  1,0 mew's. 
Sept.  15,  1828. 


V»'hy  are  the  Irish  labourers  like  I\Ir. 
Brodie  1 — Because  they  are  famous  coia' 
cutteTs\\—{Muv7ii>igHeral(l.) — Alas,  Chiro- 
podist Brodie  ! 

3  E 
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One  of  the  most  profound  politicians  in 
Europe  has  remarked,  witli  an  acuteness 
which  discovers  a  deep  insight  into  the 
dark  side  of  human  nature,  that  language 
■was  given  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  con- 


MR.  HARRISON'S  EVIDENCE 

j  elicited  from  him,  by  a  gentle  application 
of  the  process,  which,  when  applied  to  ashy 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  denominated 
raking.  Demipho,  in  the  play,  when  he  is 
left  to  choose  between  two  opposite  opinions, 
exclaims  fechti  probe  !  Incertior  sum  multo 
qiiam  dudum.  Mr.  Harrison's  answers  were 
fully  as  contradictory,  and,  in  respect  to 
the  points  inquired  into,  conveyed  as  little 
information,  as  those  of  the  lawyers  in 
Terence,  but  we   doubt  whether  they  left 


cealing  his  thoughts.     Mr.  Harrison,  the    'he  Committee  in  the  same  degree  of  un 


treasurer  of  Guy's  Hospital,  seems,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  evidence  extracted 
from  liim  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  anatomy,  to  be  animated  by  all  that  love 
of  concealment  on  which  the  ingenious  para- 
dox of  the  French  statesman  is  founded, 
but  he  is  deficient  in  the  intellectual  re- 
sources, by  the  application  of  which  the 
gift  of  speech  is  often  successfully  abused. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  art  to  con- 
ceal art ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  take  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  character  of  an  adept 


certainty  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them. 

We  shall  this  week  endeavour  to  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  elicited  from  Rlr.  Harrison  bv 
the  Committee,  reserving  to  a  future  occa- 
sion the  task  of  making  such  extended  ob- 
servations on  that  evidence,  as  its  peculiar 
character  appears  to  call  for.  We  must 
premise  that,  although  Mr.  Harrison 
could  not  escape  the  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Com- 


in  the  "  Hole  and  Corner"  policy,  to  be  the   mittee  to  order  all  strangers  to  withdraw. 


power  of  effectually  concealing  the  reasons 
which  induce  him  to  shrink,  with  owl-like 
sensibility  to  light,  from  the  searching  eye 
of  the  public.  In  this  last  accomplishment, 
INIr.  Harrison,  the  treasurer  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  is  manifestly  wanting  ;  but  though 
he  failed  to  convince  the  Committee  that  a 
person,  in  his  peculiar  situatioM,  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  examination ;  and  though 
he  was  cross-questioned,  in  consequence  of 
his  evident  reluctance  to  give  direct  answers 
to  various  interrogatories,  in  a  way  which 
distinguishes  his  testimony  from  that  of 
every  other  v.'itness  examined  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  he  indemnified  himself,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  for  the  want  of  deli- 
cacy shown  by  the  Committee,  by  fre- 
quently giving  such  answers,  as  completely 
antagonised  and  contradicted  each  other. 
On  almost  all  the  material  points  of  in- 
quiry, his  first  answer  is,  as  we  shall  demon- 
stiate,  diametrically  opposite  to  that  finally 


This  was  an  advantage  to  which  the  trea- 
surer attached  a  degree  of  importance, 
which,  since  the  publication  of  his  evi- 
dence, he  is,  in  all  probability,  no  longer 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  it.  The  very  first 
answers  which  he  gave  to  the  questions 
addressed  to  him,  must  have  let  the  Com- 
mittee a  little  into  the  secret  of  his  re- 
luctance to  be  examined. 

."Benjamin   Harrison,    Esq.,  called  in; 
and  Examined. 

"  Previous  to  his  examination,  the  wit- 
ness submitted,  that  in  his  peculiar  situa- 
tion, he  ought  not  to  be  examined  by  the 
Committee  ;  being  informed  by  the  Chair- 
man, that  he  would  be  allowed  to  state  his 
objections  to  any  question  at  the  time  of  its 
being  put,  he  delivered  in  the  following 
paper,  as  an  order  issued  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
on  or  about  Friday,  May  9th,  1828  : — 

'  Hitherto,  however  minute  may  have  been 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  persons 
after  death  at  Guy's  Hospital,  it  has  been 
so  conducted  as  not  to  have  produced  any 
inconvenience  or  unpleasant  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  patients  or  the  public  ;  but  pub- 
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licity  and  misrepresentation  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, occasion  so  much  excitement,  tliat 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  direct  that  no 
such  examinations  shall,  in  future,  be  per- 
mitted.' 

■^'ou  are  the  treasurer  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal ?— Yes. 

1002.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee, 
what  it  was  that  occasioned  the  governors 
to  issue  tliat  order  on  Frida}',  ]May  9th  1 — It 
was  not  issued  by  the  governors ;  it  was 
issued  by  the  treasurer. 

1003."  By  yourself]— Yes. 

1004.  '\\  hat  was  it  that  occasioned  you 
particularly,  on  Friday,  May  9tb,  to  issue 
that  order? — I  think  it  is  described  in  the 
order  iiself.  It  states,  that  publicity  by  cir- 
cumstances being  known,  and  jiarticulars  re- 
lating to  the  liospital,  which  have  been 
brought  before  this  Committee. 

1005.  Was  it  particularly  represented  to 
the  treasurer  by  the  surgeons  and  lecturers, 
or  any  other  persons  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital, that  there  did  exist,  particularly  at 
this  time,  much  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  public  1 — It  was  from  the  publicity 
given  to  these  proceedings,  and  I'rom  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given. 

The  Committee  probably  need  not  ask 
you,  who  have  been  so  long  the  treasurer  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  a  very  influential  officer 
there,  whether  you  think  it  of  importance 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  education  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  men,  that  dissections  should 
be  carried  on  1 — I  think  it  highly  im- 
portant." 

We  may  here  state,  that  the  answers 
given  hy  the  witness  to  the  questions  num- 
bered J  004  and  lOO.b,  were  no  answers  to 
the  points  inquired  into,  and  that,  in  a  court 
of  justice,  a  witness  would  not  be  suffered 
to  frustrate,  by  such  evasions,  the  object  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  elicit  information. 
The  answers  to  questions  1002  and  1003, 
however,  are  of  necessity  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, and  they  disclose,  indeed,  a  most 
extraordinary  fact.  Here  is  an  order,  su- 
perseding a  practice  acknowledged  to  be 
essential  to  the  interests  of  medical  science  ; 
an  order,  calculated  to  interfere  most  ma- 
terially with  the  useful  objects  of  a  chari- 
table institution,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
issued  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Trea- 
surer, without  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  Hospital,  and,  as  it  appears,  with- 
out  the  slightest  previous  communication 


with  the  Governors.  Upon  the  face  of  the 
document,  indeed,  the  order  appears  to 
have  been  issued  by  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  Institution. 
"  It  is  deemed  expedient  to  direct,"  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  order,  and  the  Committee, 
therefore,  naturally  enough  inquired  what  it 
was  that  occasioned  the  Governors  to  issue 
the  order  at  that  particular  period,  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  an  order  of  so  important  a 
nature  would  not  have  been  issued  without 
strong  reasons,  and  due  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  body.  The  answer 
to  this  inquiry  let  in  tlie  first  ray  of  light 
on  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  witness.  The 
order,  forsooth,  was  not  the  order  of  the  Go- 
vernors, it  was  the  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  the  Governors  hav- 
ing been  treated  by  the  Treasurer  on  this, 
as  on  most  other  occasions,  as  so  many  ci- 
phers. The  Treasurer  cannot  urge,  by  way 
of  excuse  for  his  extraordinary  conduct,  that 
he  conceived  the  matter  in  which  he  ven- 
tured to  take  so  important  a  step  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  to  be  one  of  light  mo- 
ment, for  upon  being  asked  whether  he 
thought  it  of  consequence  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  education  of  medical  and  surgical 
men,  that  dissections  should  be  carried  on, 
he  replied,  that  he  thought  it  highly  import- 
ant. The  apparent  object  and  effect  of  this 
order  of  Mr.  Harrison,  be  it  observed,  are 
not  only  to  prevent  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  dying  in  Guy's  Hospital 
for  the  purposes  of  anatomical  tuition,  but 
even  to  prevent  the  inspection,  or  partial 
dissection  of  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing our  knowledge  of  pathology,  which 
inspection,  as  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  readily  acquiesced  in  by  the 
friends  of  deceased  patients,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  which  must  tend  greatly  to 
counteract  the  benevolent  objects  for  which 
Guy's  Hospital  was  founded.  It  is  with 
charitable,  as  with  civil  institutions :  des- 
potic authority  is  equally  injurious  to  the 
r.E  2 
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interests  of  both  ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital  should 
emancipate  themselves  and  the  Institution 
from  a  power,  which  the  Treasurer  is  not 
legally  justified  in  exercising,  and  which, 
it  is  too  evident  from  this  and  other  parts  of 
that  functionary's  testimony,  is  not  at  pre- 
sent subjected  to  any  efficient  control. 

We  proceed  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's examination  which  relates  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  tlieatre  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. To  this  portion  of  his  testimony  we 
apply  the  remark  of  Captain  Fluellen, — 
that  "  it  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and 
variations,  aad  mutabilities."  We  are  in 
possession  of  information,  which  would  fur- 
nish a  curious  commentary  on  the  treasu- 
rer's evidence,  but  when  our  readers  shall 
Jiave  perused  the  evidence,  they  will  per- 
haps be  of  opinion  that  no  commentary 
could  be  more  curious  than  tlie  text. 

The  Committee  understand  that  it  was 
with  such  feelings  the  governors,  not  very 
long  since,  attached  to  the  building  of  Guy's 
Hospital  anew  dissecting  school? — It  was 
not  erected  at  tlie  expense  of  the  hospital. 

At  whose  expense  was  it  erected  ? — It 
has  been  paid  for  in  part,  and  is  intended 
to  be  wholh'  so,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
surgical  school. 

Do  you  mean,  that  a  certain  portion  was 
taken  out  of  tlie  fees  usually  received  by 
the  physicians  and  surgeons,  to  raise  that 
fund! — It  was  paid  out  of  the  surgeons' 
pupil  fund. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  new  dis- 
secting room  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  built? 
— It  was  first  occupied  in  October  182.5. 

Do  the  lecturers  who  now  lecture  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  receive  the  same  portion 
of  the  fees  as  they  did  before  the  new  dis- 
secting room  was  built? — Theie  were  then 
no  anatomical  or  surgical  lectures,  and  now 
those  receipts  all  go  into  one  fund,  subject 
to  the  deductions  which  the  governors  may, 
from  time  to  time,  deem  expedient. 

What  are  the  fees  which  are  now  paid 
at  Guy's  Hospital  by  the  pupils  to  the  ana- 
tomical and  surgical  lecturers? — 1  have  not 
the  particulars  with  me — I  do  not  recollect 
the  amount. 

Has  the  lecturer  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
the  use  of  the  /dissecting  room,  any  pecu- 
liar advantages  wliich  the  lecturer  at  pri- 
vate schools  of  dissection  lias  not ;  had  he 
in  the  year  lii27  ? — I  s.lioull  conceive,  with 
respect  to  the  portion  of  the  expeuces  that 


are  paid  towards  the  assistance  that  is 
afforded,  much  less  is  paid  for  rent  dLui  other 
charges  than  in  other  situations. 

'1  lie  question  relates  principally  as  to 
whether  he  receives  the  use  of  the  dissect- 
ing room,  without  paying  to  the  hospital 
any  rent  for  it?  — He  pays  a  certain  sum, 
but  it  is  not  defined  whether  it  is  for  rent  or 
for  the  expenses  that  are  incurred. 

Do  you  mean,  as  treasurer,  that  the  whole 
accounts  are  blended  together,  and  there  is 
no  separation? — I  mean  to  say  that  account 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accounts  of  the 
hospital. 

Do  the  lecturers  pay  a  consideration  for 
the  use  of  the  dissecting  room  ? — They  do. 

Do  the  fees  given  to  the  lecturer  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer? — They 
j  are  paid  into  the  steward's  bands,  and  sub- 
ject certainty  to  the  control  of  the  treasurer; 
j  the  whole  of  the  pupils'  fund  is  paid  into 
I  the  steward's  liands,  and  is  also  sulyect  to  the 
1  control  of  the  treasurer. 

Then  the  treasurer  is  acquainted  with  tl;e 
'  amount  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  lecturer  ? — 
j  The  printed  paper  of  lectures  will  explain 
;  that ;  there  are  certain  fees  paid  for  each 
course,  and  by  perpetual  pupils. 
I  In  whose  custody  are  the  account  books 
j  of  the  institution,  and  who  are  responsible 
j  for  their  production  ? — llie  treasurer. 
j  Is  there  any  printed  statement  of  the 
,  fees? — There  is. 

j      Is  the  dissecting  room,    built  within  the 
last  two  years,    part  of  the  institution   of 
I  Guy's  Hospital  ? — It  is. 

How  then,  since  you,  the  treasurer,  are 
responsible  for  the  account  books  belonging 
to  the  institution,  does  it  happen,  that  the 
accounts  of  any  part  of  that  institution  are 
not  in  your  hands,  and  you  are  not  respon- 
sible for  them? — The  accounts  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  accounts  of  tlie  lecturers,  are 
kept  quite  distinct. 

But  you,  being  responsible  for  the  ac- 
counts of  the  whole  institution,  and  the 
dissecting  room  being  part  of  the  institu- 
tion, whether  the  accounts  be  mingled  or 
sejiarate,  are  you  not  responsible  for  the 
accounts  of  the  dissecting  room? — The 
accounts  of  the  dissecting  room  are  kept  by 
the  steward. 

Are  they  not  submitted  to  you  ? — They 
are. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  animadvert  on 
the  contradictions  involved  in  the  foregoing 
testimony,  or  on  the  manifest  indisposition 
which  existed  on  the  part  of  die  treasurer 
to  give  a  plain  straight-forward  account  of 
the  transaction  with  respect  to  which  the 
Committee  sought  to  be  informed.  Mr.  Har- 
rison was,  evidently,  exceedingly  anxious 
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to  negative  the  supposition,  tliat  tlie  new  I  expect  the  public  to  pin  tlieir  faith  upon 
buildings,  erected  for  the  private  benefit  of  such  an  insinuation,  what  are  we  to  under- 


tlie  surgical  officers  attached  to  the  Hospi- 
tal, were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
stitution. But  if  the  expense  of  those 
buildings  were  not  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institution,  from  what  funds 
was  it  defrayed?  Whence,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know,  this  extraordinary  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  treasurer,  after  he  had  failed 
to  escape  altogether  from  an  examination, 
to  impress  the  Committee  and  the  public 
with  the  belief,  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
left  by  Mr.  Guy,  for  the  support  of  this 
Hospital,  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
building  of  the  New  Surgical  School?  The 
buildings  were  not,  he  says,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hospital.  At  whose  ex- 
pense, then,  we  repeat,  were  they  erected  ? 
Not  at  the  expense  of  the  surgeons  and 
lecturers  whose  private  benefit  was  promoted 
by  their  erection,  for  those  gentlemen  ;;ai/  a 
consideration  for  the  me  of  thttn.  First,  the 
Committee  is  told  that  much  less  is  paid  hy 
the  lecturers  for  rent  than  in.other  situations. 
Secondly,  the  Committee  is  told  that  the 
lecturers  pay  a  certain  sum,  but  it  is  not 
defined  whether  it  is  for  rent.  And,  thirdly, 
the  Committee  is  told  that,  though  it  is  not 
defined  whether  what  the  lecturers  pay  is 
for  rent,  they  do  pay  a  crmsiderution for  the 
use  of  the  dissecting-room.  It  is  clear,  from 
these  answers,  however  equivocating  and 
contradictory,  that  the  lecturers  have  not 
erected  at  their  own  expense  a  building, 
for  the  use  ofichich  they  pay  a  consideration 
to  the  treasurer.  Did  Mr.  Harrison  then 
desire  the  Committee,  and  does  he  expect 
the  public  to  believe,  that  having,  as  it 
should  seem,  at  his  almost  uncontrolled  dis- 
position, the  enormous  revenues  arising-  out 
of  the  QUARTER  OF  A  .MILLION  left  by  Mr. 
Guy,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann,  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Institution,  he  has  defrayed  out 
of  his  private  purse,  the  expense  of  build- 
ing the  New  Surgical  School?  And  if  he 
did  not  desire  the  Committee,  and  does  not 


stand  by  that  part  of  his  evidence,  in  which 
he  declares,  that  tiie  buildings  were  not 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Hospital. 
But  let  us  contrast  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Harrison  with  the  language  held  by  one 
of  the  lecturers,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  ou 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre. 
"  There  is  one  topic,"  said  that  person, 
"  on  which  I  consider  myself  bound  to 
touch,  I  mean  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
which  I  entertain  towards  the  Treasurer 
of  this  house,  for  the  honour  which  lie  has 
conferred  upon  me  in  placing  me  in  this 
chair,  and  thus  affording  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  you.  But  I  conceive  he 
is  entitled  to  a  much  higher  eulogy  than  my 
poor  tribute  of  thanks  ;  he  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  having  so  nobly 
applied  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  source 
for  the  diffusion  of  anatomical  and  medical 
knowledge."  *  We  stop  not  here  to  inquire, 
whether  the  compliment  paid  by  the  Lec- 
turer to  the  Treasurer,  was  or  was  not 
well  merited;  or,  whether  the  building  of  the 
New  School  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  job, 
first  suggested  b}'  the  dissentions  between 
Guy's  and  Thomas's  Hospitals,  and  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  former  Institution,  or  to 
advance  suigical  science  ;  but  we  call  upon 
Mr.  Harhison  to  reconcile  this  effusion  of 
gTatitude  en  the  part  of  the  Lecturer  at  the 
opening  of  the  Theatre,  with  the  account 
which  he  gave  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  of  the  source  frcm  which  the 
expense  of  building  the  New  Theatre  was 
to  be,  and  had  been,  defrayed. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Treasurer's 
evidence,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  his 
straight-forward  method  of  answering  a 
question,  and  of  the  way  in  which  his  first 
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answers  are  coiiimoiily  antagonised  by  those 
finally  extracted  from  him. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  no  patient  is  ad- 
mitted at  Guy's  Hospital,  unless  his  friends 
previously  give  security  that  they  will  j;ay 
the  expense  of  interment? — That  is  not  the 
case. 

Is  not  a  fee  deposited  1 — No. 

Not  a  fee  of  a  guinea'! — No. 

Is  there  no  security  given  before  the  pa- 
tient is  admitted  at  Guy's  Hospital,  what- 
ever may  be  the  object  of  that  security  .' — 
When  a  patient  is  admitted,  it  is  an  object 
to  know  who  will  take  the  patient  on  being 
discharged;  and,  for  that  purpose,  security 
is  endeavoured  to  be  obtaiTieil ;  if  the  })a- 
tient  dies  and  is  buried  by  the  hospital,  one 
pound  is  demanded  from  the  security. 

The  next  questions  were  skilfully  put  by 
the  Committee,  and  are  well  calculated  to  j 
expose  the  weakness  with  which  men  of  a  ' 
certain  intellectual  calibre  cling  to  ojiinious  ] 
or  prejudices  in  the  teeth  of  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge,  Avhich  ought  to  lead 
them  to  directly  opposite  couclusions. 

"  Upon  adding  the  new  dissecting  room 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  was  there  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Hospital? — I  should  say, 
there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  ap- 
plicants. 

Was  it  known  to  the  public  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  there  was  a  dissecting  esta- 
blishment lately  attached  to  the  Hospital  ■? — 
Perfectly  ;  it  is  so  large  and  conspicuous  a 
building,  that  it  must  be  known. 

Then  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of 
dissection  being  carried  on,  did  not  indis- 
pose sick  persons  or  their  relatives  to  apply 
to  that  Hospital  for  relief? — The  anatomi- 
cal school  is  not  within  the  walls  ;  the  in- 
spection room  is  within  the  walls. 

At  what  distance  is  the  anatomical 
school  from  the  walls  1 — It  is  within  an 
outward  boundary,  not  where  the  patients 
have  access. 

At  what  distance  ? — It  is  within  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
Hospital. 

Was  it  ever  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  it  was  an  establishment 
intimately  connected  with  the  Hospital 
itseU  ? — It  was  a  matter  of  so  much  public 
notoriety,  that  I  should  consider  it  was 
not  even  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Then  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of 
dissections  going  on  in  an  establishment  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Hospital,  did 
not  deter  patients  from  frequenting  the 
Hospital? — Certainly  not. 


Does  not  that  lead  you  to  conceive  that 
the  repugnance  to  dissection,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  may  in  some  measure  have 
been  exaggeiated  by  those  who  entertain 
fears  of  publicity  ? — 1  am  quite  sure  tiiat  if 
patients  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  were 
to  consider  that  they  would  be  dissected, 
it  would  have  a  very  material  effect ;  but 
by  good  management  and  great  caution 
being  exercised,  inspections  are  every  day 
more  easily  permitted." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the 
train  of  quesions  by  which  the  treasurer  ia 
led  to  stultify  his  own  opinion.  It  is  au 
excellent  application  of  the  reditctio  ad  ab- 
surdnm  used  by  the  ancient  geometers  to 
the  science  of  cross-examination.  As  to 
the  readiness  with  which  inspections  are 
permitted,  how  can  the  treasurer  reconc''e 
this  daily  increasing  acquiescence  in  in- 
spections on  the  part  of  the  public  with  the 
order,  prohibiting  all  inspections  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  promulgated  by  him  on  the  9th 
of  May  "?  Does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that 
the  order,  issued  on  the  9lh  of  May,  was  a 
pious  fraud  on  the  public,  referable  only  to 
the  good  management  and  great  caution 
which  he  supposes  necessary  to  be  exer- 
cised? At  the  outset  of  his  examination  he 
told  the  committee  that  that  order  was  occa- 
sioned by  increased  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  ;  but  we  now  find  him  declar- 
ing that  inspections  are  every  day  moie 
readily  permitted.  Either  the  order  of  the 
9th  of  May  was  a  bona  Jide  order,  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  future  inspec- 
tions, or  it  was  a  mock  prohibition,  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
such  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  since,  even 
upon  his  own  showing,  the  public  are 
daily  more  and  more  disposed  to  acquiese 
in  inspections. 

There  remain  some  highly  curious  pas- 
sages in  the  treasurer's  evidence  ;  but  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us,  at  present,  to 
make  any  further  extracts.  We  shall  re. 
turn  to  this  subject. 
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DELiniUM    TREMENS,    TUEATED     AS    A     NEll- 
VOUS    DISEASE. 

By  Michael  Ryan,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  the  Central  Infirmary,  Greville 
Street,  Ilatlnn  Garden,  JLecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery. 

IIenkv  Skeane,  a?tat.  23,  (July  28,  1827,) 
a  grocer,  of  sliort  stature,  pale,  and  sallow 
coinplexio7i,  has  indulged  much  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  licpiors  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  is  now,  after  a  debauch, 
labouring  under  the  following  symptoms: 
constant  tremors  of  superior  and  inferior 
extremities,  which  are  cold  and  clammy  ; 
face  purplish  ;  countenance  wild  and 
anxious,  as  if  frightened;  eyes  glassy; 
lips  tremulous  ;  speech  interru])ted  ;  lan- 
guage most  incoherent  and  hurried  ;  starts 
up  suddenly  in  bed,  and  wishes  for  his 
clothes  ;  three  persons  are  attendant  on  him, 
to  keep  him  (|uiet;  pulse  80,  full,  and  soft, 
and  with  difficulty  counted,  from  his  exces- 
sive restlessness  ;  no  hetidach  ;  bowels  open  ; 
has  vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of  green- 
ish fluid  ;  thinks  himself  in  good  health  ; 
wishes  for  his  clothes,  as  he  tliinks  he  is  in 
a  strange  house,  in  order  that  he  may  go 
home,  and  is  talking  most  incoherently. 
Such  were  the  symptoms. 

At  five,  P.M.,  he  had  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

Peppermint  water,  six  ounces  ; 

Black  drop,  (Braithwailhe's,')  thirty  minims 
equal  to  120  m.  t.  opii ;  half  an  ounce  to 
be  given  every  half  hour,  unless  sleep 
supervene. 

Seven,  p.m.  Has  taken  the  medicine 
(which  did  not  arrive  for  some  time  after  last 
visit)  four  times;  is  much  more  tranquil, 
and  seems  drowsy  ;  vomited  a  greenish 
fluid  a  few  minutes  since  ;  spilled  the  re- 
mainder of  the  medicine  ;  is  very  unmanage- 
able.    Let  him  have 

Carbonate  of  soda,  four  drachms ; 

Spearmint  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Black  drop,  thirty  minims  ;  an  ounce,  with 
half  the  quantity  of  It-mon  juice,  every 
half  hour,  until  sleep  be  induced. 

Ten,  P.M.  Pulse  81 ;  has  taken  six 
ounces  of  the  mixture,  which  contained 
equal  to  90  minims  of  t.  opii,  with  40  at  my 
former  visit;  in  all,  130;  no  tendency  to 
sleep;  restlessness  diminished;  no  vomit- 
ing since  last  report.  Let  him  continue 
the  etiervescing  mixture  during  the  night, 
unless  sleep  supervene  ;  and  let  his  feet 
and  legs  be  fomented  with  a  strong  warm 
decoction  of  mustard,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  mustard  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
boiled  for  twenty  minutes. 


July  29.  Eight,  A.M.  Second  day.  Slept 
only  half  an  hour,  though  he  took  the  mix- 
ture without  any  vomiting.  Since  seven 
last  evening,  to  this  time,  has  taken  60 
minims  of  black  drop  equal  to  240  t.  opii. 
Since  four,  p.m.,  yesterd;iy,  he  has  taken  90 
minims  of  black  drop,  ccpial  to  MO  t.  opii. 
He  may  have  vomited  the  first  30  minims, 
still  the  quantity  taken  amounts  to  four 
drachms  of  t.  opii.  Pulse  84,  soft,  and  regu- 
lar ;  no  stertorous  breathing,  but  redness  of 
the  eyes  ;  however,  he  has  been  up  two 
nights  previous  to  his  attack  ;  tremors  and 
wildness  are  much  diminished.  Bowels 
confined.  To  have  twelve  leeches  to  the 
forehead  and  temples,  and  six  pills,  com- 
posed of 

Compound  extract  ofcolocynth,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Submunate  of  mercury,  twelve  grains;    two 

to  be  taken  every  third  liour,  to  purgation. 

Eight  o'clock,  P.M.  Leeches  bled  well  ; 
bowels  relieved;  pulse  68  ;  tremors  nearly 
gone  ;  cannot  protrude  the  tongue  ;  wild- 
ness continues  ;  no  tendency  to  sleep.  Re- 
repeat  the  opium  ;  let  him  have 

Alkaline  mixture,  eight  ounces  ; 

Black  drop,  thirty  minims,  equal  to  120 
t.  opii.  ; 

Tinct.  of  henbane,  sixty  minims  ;  one  ounce 
to  be  given  with  lemon-juice  every  half 
hour,  until  sleep  be  produced,  which  is 
the  most  favourable  termination  of  the 
disease,  according  to  Blake  and  others. 
Mustard  fomentations  to  legs. 

July  30.  Three,  a.m.  Third  day.  Has 
been  outrageous  since  midnight,  and  talking 
incessantly  of  devils,  robbers,  black  angels, 
iSic.  No  sleep  ;  taken  five  ounces  of  the 
mixture,  which  contained  112  drops  of 
t.  opii ;  is  now  more  tranquil ;  pulse  very 
rapid ;  answers  questions  rationally,  but 
breaks  off  into  exclamations  about  dogs, 
men,  ropes,  &c.  ;  is  constantly  starting  up 
in  bed,  and  pointing  these  out ;  complains  of 
cramps  and  coldness  of  his  legs  ;  is  covered 
with  cold  clammy  perspiration.  These 
symptoms  I  ascribe  to  his  disease,  as  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  eyes,  respiration,  and 
bowels,  are  different  from  the  effects  of  nar- 
cotics. Let  liim  continue  his  mixture,  and 
have  some  port  wine  and  water  during 
the  day. 

Twelve.  Noon.  Called  suddenly  to  see 
him,  as  he  is  more  furious  than  ever,  and 
three  persons  are  endeavouring  to  keep  him 
in  his  chamber  ;  mental  hallucinations 
greatly  increased  ;  constantly  exclaiming 
about  devils,  hell-fire,  soldiers  firing  at 
him,  &c. ;  tremors  of  hands  and  feet  very 
great ;  eyes  yellowish,  and  look  wilder 
than  before  ;  has  taken  eight  ounces  of  mix- 
ture since  nine  this  morning,  containing 
thirty   minims    of    black    drop,    and    sixty 
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minims  of  t.  henbane  ;  pulse  120,  soft,  and 
quick  ;  profuse  perspiration.  Has  taken 
narcotics  as  slinralants,  for  they  were  ad- 
ministered in  small  repeated  doses  ;  since  1 
first  saw  him,  he  has  taken  more  than  an 
ounce  of  t.  opii,  without  causing  any  eftcct. 
I  now  determined  to  exhibit  liis  usual 
stimulus,  as  I  considered  the  case  extremely 
hopeless. 

Ten  minutes  past  twelve.  Exhibited 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  whisky  in  three 
ounces  of  warm  water,  and  some  sugar,  as 
warm  as  possible  ;  the  tremo  rs  are  such, 
that  he  cannot  hold  the  vessel  in  his  own 
hand. 

Twenty  minutes  past  twelve.  Is  much 
more  tranquil ;  tremors  diminished  ;  hallu- 
cinations continue,  but  less  violent;  relish- 
ed his  favourite  beverage  ;  pulse  100,  full, 
and  soft. 

One,  P.M.  Administered  three  ounces  of 
the  spirit  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  as 
hot  as  possible ;  left  him  even  more  tran- 
quil. 

Two,  P.M.  la  nearly  unaffected ;  tre- 
mors gone  ;  face  pale  ;  pulse  84,  full,  and 
natural ;  thinks  "  he  will  sleep." 

Repeat  last  beverage,  which  he  took  with 
avidity,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Half  past  seven,  p.m.  Remained  tranquil 
for  an  liour  after  last  visit,  then  became 
restless,  and  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Pulse  now  120,  full,  and  soft ;  not  much 
anxiety  of  countenance;  tremors  less;  not 
so  bad  as  in  the  morning  ;  face  natural ; 
speaks  incessantly.     Let  him  have 

Camphorated  mixture,  six  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  (Ether,  four  drachms  ; 

Black  drop,  thirty  minims  ; 

Acetous  tinct.  of  opium,  tliirty  minims  ; 

Honey,  one  ounce  ;    dose   iialf  an  ounce 
every  half  hour  to  somnolency. 

Ten,  p.m.  Became  very  violent ;  has 
had  one  hour's  sleep,  and  taken  the  mix- 
lure  ;  is  more  collected.  Repeat  the  mix- 
ture, and  let  him  have  port,  porter,  whiskey 
and  water,  in  small  quantities,  during  the 
night. 

31.  Seven,  A.M.  Fourth  day.  Slept  for 
one  hour  ;  continue  medicine  and  regimen. 

Ten,  A. SI.  Has  slept  nearly  two  hours. 
Continue  all. 

One,  p.m.  Slept  since  last  visit ;  continue. 

Ten,  P.M.  Has  slept  eight  hours ;  is 
quite  rational ;  can  now  protrude  the 
tongue;  wishes  for  bottled  ale;  omit  the 
medicine. 

From  five,  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  to  ten,  p.5i., 
on  Tuesday,  seventy-eight  hours,  he  has 
had  equal  to  960  minims,  or  twelve  drachms, 
of  laudanum,  between  black  drop,  hen- 
bane, and  acetous  tincture  of  opium  ;  and, 
with  this,  five  ounces  and  a  half  of  ardent 
spirit  at  a  time ;  hiu  delirium  was  at  the 
highest  pitch. 


August  1.  Ten,  A.M.  Slept  eleven  hours 
since  last  \isit,  witli  two  bottles  of  ale  ; 
pulse  »0,  soft,  and  full ;  is  quite  well. 

2d.  No  complaint ;  appetite  returned  ;  to 
sit  up  for  three  hours. 

3d.  Is  in  his  shop  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness. 

Observations  on  this  Case. — From  much  con- 
sideration of  the  works  of  Dr.  Sutton,  Arm- 
strong, Playfair,  and  Blake,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1823, 
and  from  my  own  observations  on  six  other 
cases  of  this  disease,  I  think  that  it  arises 
from  nervous  excitement,  and  not  from 
congestion  or  infiammation  of  the  brain,  as 
maintained  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  Lectures 
in  The  Lancet,  vol.  xi.  p.  376,  and  there- 
fore I  urge  the  opium.  I  preferred  the 
black  drop  in  this  case,  as  I  could  not  de- 
pend on  the  tincture  of  opium  of  the  per- 
son wlio  supplied  the  medicine. 

Did  this  man's  disease  depend  on  vascu- 
lar congestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain? 
If  on  either,  the  treatment  must  have  de- 
stroyed him.  I  mentioned  the  particulars  of 
this  case  in  a  correspondence  1  had  with  the 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical .Journal.  See  the  No.  for  October,  1827. 
and  also  the  further  history  of  it,  which  I 
now  subjoin.  See  the  No.  for  January.  1828. 
This  man  married  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, and  was  attacked  with  all  his  former 
symptoms,  in  the  October  following,  I  ad- 
ministered warm  whiskey  and  water  from 
the  beginning,  and  no  other  medicine,  and 
restored  him  to  perfect  health.  He  had 
another  attack  in  February  last,  but  was 
fifty  miles  from  home,  and  three  medical 
men  declared  he  had  apoplexy.  He  re- 
quested his  usual  beverage,  and  asserted  1 
had  cured  him  with  it  on  two  occasions, 
but  he  was  declared  mad,  and  bled  to  forty 
ounces.  He  was  one  day  ill,  and  died  in 
the  evening  after  the  bleeding.  Had  he 
apoplexy  or  delirium  tremens! 

I  have  treated  two  other  men  labouring 
under  this  delirium,  in  the  same  manner, 
since ;  to  each  I  gave  his  usual  drink  ; 
whiskey  and  water  to  the  one,  and  bottled 
cider  to  the  other,  and  no  opium  ;  and  each 
recovered  on  tlie  fourth  day.  I  apprehend 
the  usufil  stimulus  is  much  better  than 
opiates  in  tl.is  disease.  I  saw  a  case  of 
erysipi-las  of  the  face  and  scalp  which  hap- 
pened to  a  notorious  tippler.  Arteriotomy, 
cold  applications,  Sue,  were  freely  employ- 
ed ;  effusion  took  place  ;  vision  was  lost; 
the  delirium  strongly  resembled  that  under 
consideration  ;  two  other  medical  men  de- 
clared the  case  hopeless ;  I  administered 
whiskey  and  water,  his  favourite  beverage, 
and  the  man  recovered.  Two  such  cases 
are  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his 
Lectures  in  The  Lancet,  1824,  vol.  i. 
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Mr.  Blake  observes  in  his  valuable  remarks 
on  this  disease,  in  the  Kdiiibura'h  IMcdiciil 
and  Surgical , I oiinial,  18',';3,  ihut  llieie  are 
three  stages,  one  of  debility,  one  of  excite- 
ment, aud  one  of  collapse  ;  and  that  when 
the  disease  is  to  terminate  favourably,  the 
pulse  seldom  exceeds  100,  and  sleep  takes 
place  on  the  fourth  day.  He  remarked  this 
in  ten  cases,  and  sleep  certainly  supervened 
witli  three  of  my  patients  about  the  same 
time,  although  the  pulse  exceeded  100; 
they  all  recovered.  1  knew  a  very  strong- 
robust  publican,  who  was  bled  largely,  and 
did  not  recover.  This  disease  was  said  to 
be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in 
the  year  1813,  when  Drs.  Sutton  and  Bur- 
ton Pearson  wrote  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
the  brain  fever  of  older  writers.  The  pro- 
fession seem  now  unanimous  in  exhibiting 
small  doses  of  opium  repeatedly,  and  diffu- 
sible stimuli,  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  prac- 
titioner who  depends  solely  on  that  kind  of 
liquor,  in  the  use  of  which  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  indulge.  If  the  disease 
arise  from  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  or 
fermented  liquors,  and  be  tlie  effect  of  ex- 
cessive nervous  excitemeut  produced  by 
them,  the  best  treatment  must  be  to  exhibit 
that  species  to  which  the  system  lias  been 
accustomed,  in  order  to  restore  wonted 
stimulus,  and  allay  the  inordinate  functioual 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  We 
know  that  delirium  may  arise  from  hunger, 
from  excessive  uterine  hajmorrhage,  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever,  and  that  such 
delirium  is  best  relieved  by  cordials,  and  a 
caulious,  though  steady  administration  ot 
diffusible  stimuli.  In  the  first  form  of  the 
disease,  a  cautious  administration  of  cor- 
dials, and  proper  nutriment,  will  restore  the 
patient.  Again,  in  the  delirium  nervosum, 
or  nervous  delirium,  recently  described  by 
Baron  Dapuytren,  and  perfectly  analogous 
to  delirium  tremens,  (see  Lancet,  Aug.  ii, 
]\'o.  257,)  we  are  informed  "  that  sedatives 
of  every  kind,  and  in  every  form,  blood- 
letting addeliquivm,  and  all  other  means  have 
been  tried,  withoat  any  good  effect.  The  only 
means  of  cure  are  injections  up  tlie  rectum 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  drops  of  tinctuie  of 
opium,  repeated  two,  three,  or  four  times 
every  six  hours."  iVI.  Dupuytren  explains 
the  curious  fact,  tliat  the  small  quantity  of 
the  opium  taken  into  the  stomach  produces 
no  efiect,  whilst  it  is  so  efficacious  in  the 
rectum,  by  the  absence  of  the  digestive 
powers  in  the  latter,  aud  the  absorption  of 
the  medicine,  unaltered,  into  the  systeni.  In 
the  practice  of  obstetric  medicine,  injec- 
tions are  thrown  up  tlie  rectum,  often  con- 
taining sixty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium, 
and  with  very  little  effect  in  relieving  ur- 
gent pain  ;  and  how  reconcile  this  with  tlie 
principles  advanced  by  the  eminent  surgeon 


in  chief   of  the   Hotel  Dieu  ?     Again,  we 

know  that  a  grain  of  opium  taken  into  tlie 
stomach,  will  often  relieve  the  most  severe 
tormina  and  tenesmus  in  dysentery  ;  it  will 
scarcely  ever  fail,  if  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  liours. 
In  physiology,  as  well  as  physics,  perhaps 
there  is  no  general  rule  witliout  an  ex- 
ception. 

68,  Hatton  (Jarden,  Aug.  2j,  1828. 


ERGOT    OF    n\E. 

To  Ike  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  have  sent  the  following  cases  for 
insertion  in  The  Lancet,  provided  you 
chink  them  worth  the  space  they  may  oc- 
cupy in  that  truly  valuable  publication.  The 
first  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  medi- 
cinal powers  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  at  the 
same  time  conveys  a  useful  lesson  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
might  become  a  most  dangerous  remedy. 

The  subsequent  cases  fully  corroborate 
the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Elliotson  in 
your  Journal,  respecting  the  administration 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  painful  affections  of 
the  stomach. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Jerhard, 

Honiton,  17  th  Aug.  18-23. 

Case  1. — A  woman,  about  35  years  of 
age,  well  proportioned,  but  rather  of  a  stout 
make,  had  been  in  labour  with  her  first  child 
2-1  hours  at  the  time  I  was  sent  for.  I 
found  the  presentation  natural,  and  the  os 
uteri  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  half  crown.  The 
pains  had  recurred  at  intervals  of  about  half 
an  hour,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  tlie 
succeeding  24  hours,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  peiiod,  the  os  uteri  was  in  much  the 
same  state,  and  scarcely  affected  during  tlie 
continuance  of  the  pains.  At  this  period 
(about  48  hours  from  the  commencement) 
the  pains,  Vv-hich  had  been  from  the  first  very 
inefiicient,  began  evidently  to  lessen  in 
force  and  frequency,  the  intervals  now  be- 
ing upwards  of  half  an  hour.  I  sent  for  some 
ergot  of  rye,  a:id  having  infused  5J.  in  a  tea- 
cupful  of  boiling  water  till  it  was  nearly  cold, 
I  gave  about  three-fifths  of  it  to  my  patient 
immediately  after  a  pain.  In  ten  minutes 
she  had  a  pain,  which  I  thought  somewhat 
stronger;  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  pain,  evi- 
dently of  an  expulsive  character,  came  on  ; 
in  less  than  five  minutes  more,  she  had  one 
of  the  strongest  pains  I  ever  v^'itnessed, 
during  which  1  found  the  os  uteri  much 
acted  upon,  and  (he  membranes  beginning  to 
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protrude.     From  tliis  time  the  action  of  the  ' 
uterus  nut  only  became  violent  in   degree, 
but  permanent ;  that  is,  the  contraction  con-  | 
tinued    without    a    moment's    intermission  I 
(being  attended  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
minutes  witli  liie  most  violent  bearing-down  | 
efforts)  for  three  hours,  when  the  child  was 
expelled. 

In  this  case,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  safety  of  the  uterus  must  have  been  con- 
siderably endangered  by  the  continued,  vio- 
lent, and  uncontrollable  action  into  which  it 
had  been  thrown  by  the  mysterious  agency 
of  the  medicine.  Ihe  unusual  largeness  of 
the  child's  head,  (a  circumstance  which 
could  not  have  been  ascertained  previous  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,)  and  the  ri- 
gidity of  the  external  parts  of  the  mother, 
were  the  only  obstacles  in  this  case  ;  it 
therefore  behoves  us  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  the  administration  of  this  extraordi- 
nary medicine,  as  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  in  cases  of  confined  or  distorted  pelves, 
where  there  is  not  suiiicient  room  for  the 
head  to  pass,  rupture  of  the  uterus  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  the  result. 

CASES    SHOWING    THE    VALUE    OF    HYDRO- 
CYANIC   ACID    IN    GASTRODYNIA. 

By  J.  C.  Jerrard,  Esq.,  Haniton. 

Case  1. — ^Irs.  P.,  jEtat.  60,  had  been 
for  twelve  months  subject  to  severe  pain  in 
the  stomach,  which  recurred  several  times 
a-day.  Her  appetite  was  bad  ;  tongue  tole- 
rably clean  ;  bowels  costive.  She  took  the 
compound  colocyn  th  pill  occasionally,  to  keep 
lier  bowels  regular  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  began  the  following  mixture  : 

^     Acid,  hydiocyan.  Ui  xxiv. ; 
y^qiicp.,  gviij.  M.  ; 
Cap.  5ss.  ter  die. 

Sept.  8th.  Is  better.  Repeat  the  mix- 
ture, and  add  jj^viij.  of  the  acid.  By  the 
time  the  second  mixture  was  taken,  she 
was  perfectly  free  from  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

Case  2. — The  subject  of  this  case, 
Mrs.  C,  was,  in  point  of  age  and  constitu- 
tion, and  the  symptoms  under  which  she 
laboured,  so  nearly  resembling  the  preced- 
ing, that  she  was  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  excepting  that  she  began  with 
Jlj^ij.  ter  die,  and  with  the  same  number  of 
doses  she  completely  recovered ;  has  had 
no  relapse,  and  is  able  to  take  every  kind 
of  food  with  impunity.  This  patient  applied 
to  me  on  the  2()th  October,  1827. 

Case  3. — jNIrs.  Q.,  a'tat.  50,  had  been 
subject  to  severe  gastrodynia  for  several 
j-ears,  and  applied  to  me  on  the  8th  Feb. 
1328.  She  took  precisely  the  same  quantity 
of  the  acid  as  was  ordered  in  Case  2,  and 
the  compound  colocynth  pill  to  regulate  the 


bowels.  Her  health  from  that  period  Las 
been  very  good,  and  she  never  feels  the 
pain  in  tlie  stomach,  except  when  she  is 
hurried  or  suddenly  excited. 

Case  4. — Mr.  N.,  setat.  20,  has,  for  up- 
wards of  three  months,  suffered  from  severe 
stomach-ache,  which  comes  on  every  fore- 
noon, and  continues  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour.  lie  lias  been  taking  the  acid  in  doses 
ofjjjiss.  ter  die,  for  the  last  fifteen  days, 
and  the  complaint  has  entirely  left  him. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  the  stomach  was 
tender  on  pressure.  The  diet  recommended 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  was 
of  a  very  light  kind,  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties. 

Since  reading  Dr.Elliotson's  observations, 
I  have  prescribed  the  prussic  acid  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  in  which  the  stomach  has 
been  painfully  affected,  and  almost  inva- 
riably with  unequivocal  benefit  ;  but  not 
having  kept  any  notes  of  the  cases,  I  am 
unable  from  recollection  to  add  any  more  ut 
present.  RIy  motive  in  requesting  the  pub- 
lication of  the  above  cases,  is  to  contribute 
my  humble  mite  of  testimony  as  regards  the 
efficacy,  and,  under  proper  management, 
the  safety  with  which  we  may  employ  two 
sucli  powerful  remedies  as  the  ergot  of  rye 
and  prussic  acid. 


ERGOT    OF    nVE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  case  for 
insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal,  partly 
because  it  is  interesting,  as  it  affords  ano- 
ther testimony  to  the  great  powers  of  the 
ergot  of  rye,  in  producing  uterine  contrac- 
tion, and  partly,  because  it  is  important,  as 
showing  tlie  necessity  and  propriety  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  puncturing  the 
membranes,  when  we  wish  to  bring  on  la- 
bour, if  the  uterus  does  not  yield  to  the 
powers  of  the  ergot,  in  a  short  time,  and 
without  violent  pain. 

1  was  called,  on  the  18th  June  last,  to 
JMrs.  H.  of  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  and  found  her  labouring  under 
profuse  flooding  ;  the  history  she  gave  of 
lier  case  was,  that  on  Sunday,  JMay  4th, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  adjoining  ; 
that  she  was  extremely  frightened,  and  was 
seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  left  side, 
and  tiiis  pain  was  very  soon  succeeded,  but 
not  relieved,  by  a  violent  flooding.  On  the 
6th  of  June,  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  Darling, 
who  (irescribed  for  her,  desired  her  to  keep 
quiet  in  tlie  recumbent  posture,  and  to  take 
cool  drinks  ;  and  he  gave  her  assurances  that 
by  adopting  this  plan  she  might,  probably, 
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ERGOT    OF    HYE. 


g-0  on  to  the  natural  term  of  utero  gestation.  '  The  conclusions  1  would  deduce  from  tliis 
SLe  was  now  nboui  five  mouths  and  a  half 'case  are,  1st,  That  wheu  the  production  of 
advanced  iu  pregnaucy.  She  linisLed  her  premature  delivery  is  decided  upon,  it  is 
statement  by  iuforming  me  that  tlie  lucnior-  proper  to  give  ergot  of  rye,  because  by  its 
rhage  had  continued  more  or  less,  daily,  to  agency  we  secure  a  proper  contraction  of 
the  present  time,  and  that  it  was  then  ex- |  the  uterus,  sulficient  to  expel  the  fcr.tus, 
cessive.  1  und  also  to  contract  the  organ  itself  to  its 

The  woman  was  rcdcniatous,  so  weai:,  |  natural  dimensions  after  delivery,  and, 
pale  in  the  face,  and  greatly  exsanguineous,  1  2ndly,  That  cases  exist  when  this  potent 
that  I  entertained  a  very  unfavourable  opi- 1  remedy  may  be  useless  and  its  action  iu- 
nion  of  the  case;  and  my  fear  was  much  Ijurious,  unless  the  unyielding  membranes 
increased  when  I  reflected  that  the  most '  be  perforated. 

judicious  treatment  that  could  be  adopted]  John  Pocock  Holmes. 

had  already  been  put  in  force  ;  and,  as  she    21,  Old  Fish-St.,  Doctors  Commons, 
assured  me,  with  the  greatest  strictness  and 
attention  on   her   part.     I   mentioned    the 
probability,   that   something   must   shortly 
be   done  ;  but  as   she   had  mentioned  Dr. 
Darling's  name,  I  was  desirous  of  consult- 
ing him.    In  the  interim  I  prescribed.    The 
remedies   I    employed    )iad,    however,   no 
effect;  and  on  the  21st   1  had  the  pleasure 
of  consultation  with   Dr.  Darling,  when  I 
stated  my  opinion  that   nothing   could  be 
dune  but   to   bring   on    premature    labour. 
'I'he  Doctor  assented,  and  I  then  suggested 
the   use  of  the  ergot  of  rye  ;  and  if  that 
failed,   the    necessity    of    puncturing    the 
membranes.     This  was  agreed  to,  and  on 
the  same  day  (Saturday),  I  proceeded  to 
bring  on  labour.     For   this   purpose   I  ad- 
ministered, about  half  past  11  o'clock,  p.m. 
a  wine   glassful  of  infusion  of  ergot  of  rye 
(made  by  infusing  ^iij  of  ergot  in  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water)  ;  1  soon  after  examined  the 
vagina  ;  but  I  could  not,  by  any  means,  in- 
troduce my  finger  in  utero,  on  account  of  its 
recession.     Some   time    elapsed   and  T   re- 
peated tlie  dose  of  medicine,  which  brought 
on  griping  pains.     At  intervals  of  ten  mi- 
nutes,  two  more  doses  were  given.     'I'he 
pains  came  on  in  an  intense  degree  ;  I  in- 
troduced my  finger  into  the  uterus  and  en- 
deavoured to  rupture  the  membranes  ;  these, 
liowever,  were  so  tou^h  that  1  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  the  pains  continued,  and  iu  the  end 
became  so  violent  that  I  began  to  fear  injury 
to  the  uterus  might  occur.     I  therefore  pro- 
cured my  perforating  stilet*  and  punctured 
the  membranes.    The  pains  now  took  effect 
on  tlie  foetal  mass  ;   and  being  kept  up  by 
fresh  doses  of  ergot,  tlie  child  was  expelled, 
breech  foremost,  about  half  past  five  o'clock. 
'J'he    placenta   followed   shortly,    and    the 
uterus  became  perfectly  contracted.    It  was 
singular  that  this  woman  lost  not  a  drop  of 
blood  after  delivery,  a  circumstance  which 
I   attribute    to   the    administration   of   the 
ergot  of  rye. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — In  The  Lancet  for  February  9th, 
1828,  No.  232,  I  read  Mr.  Howell's  case  of 
transfusion  with  much  interest,  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  life  of  the 
woman  was  preserved  by  the  efficient  pro- 
cess employed  by  Mr.  Howell  and  his 
friends,  and  the  case  does  them  great  credit. 
Having  a  case  lately  that  greatly  resembled 
it,  and  was  relieved  by  less  operose  means,  I 
transmit  it  to  you  for  publication  in  The 
Lancet,  if  you  think  it  deserving  of  notice. 
M.  A.  Sodey,  atat.  -23,  of  a  spare  habit, 
pale  countenance,  and  delicate  constitution, 
requested  I  would  attend  her  on  her  third 
confinement,  as  she  was  extremely  weak, 
and  had  suffered  severely  from  the  incapa- 
city of  a  midwife  in  her  last  labour.  Here, 
the  placenta  had  been  retained  seven  hours, 
with  profuse  haimorrliage ;  she  recovered 
slowly,  and  from  tliat  time  was  subject  to 
partial  liaemorrhage  till  the  death  of  her 
child  from  cholera,  when  twelve  months  old  ; 
after  this  the  discliarge  increased,  and  my 
assistance  was  desired  ;  by  the  usual  reme- 
dies, she  soon  amended,  and  again  be- 
came pregnant.  I  was  called  to  her  in  la- 
bour, a  distance  of  three  miles,  about  eleven 
at  night ;  found  her  up,  complaining  of  great 
debility  and  nausea,  but  the  pains  had  to- 
tally ceased,  and  she  thought  labour  would 
not  come  on.  After  waiting  two  liours,  I 
desired  she  would  go  to  bed  and  take  some 
warm  gruel  ;  and  soon  after  the  nurse  came 
down  stairs,  and  told  me,  that  in  strainiag 
to  vomit,  the  membranes  were  ruptured,  but 
without  pain.  I  went  up  about  an  hour 
after,  and  was  astonished  to  find  her  so 
changed  ;  she  had  become  so  weak,  that  she 
could  scarcely  articulate  ;  her  countenance 
*  For  this  stilet,  wliich  I  invented  last  I  had  assumed  a  cadaverous  aspect,  and  her 
year,  I  received  the  Society  of  Arts'  gold  i  pulse  was  barely  perceptible.  On  examina- 
medal  for  1828.  The  instrument  has  re- l  tion,  I  found  a  most  prodigious  hsemorrhage 
ceived  the  warm  approbation  of  my  friends, ;  had  taken  place  (which  had  been  mistaken 
Dr.  Blundell,  Mr.  Shipman,  6cc.  ;  i  for  the   waters,)  and  still  continued  ;  the 
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OS  uteri  was  a  little  dilated,  but  slie  liad  no 
pains.  I  could  just  discover,  that  (he  pre- 
sentation wasuatural,  and  directly  ^ave  her 
some  brandy  and  water,  which  was  instantly 
rejected.  1  then  infused  thirty  grains  of  the 
secale  cornutum  in  hot  water,  and  gave  her  ; 
this  remained  on  her  stomach,  but  she  had 
become  nearly  motionless ;  in  twenty  mi- 
nutes a  little  pain  came  on  and  increased 
slowly;  soon  after  the  haemorrhage  abated, 
and  was  totally  suspended.  In  five-and- 
forty  minutes,  she  continued  almost  without 
pulsation,  except  when  roused  by  the  pains, 
till  near  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  a  living- 
child  was  expelled,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  the  placenta  ;  a  little  brandy  v.as  now 
given,  and  repeated  at  intervals,  which  re- 
Stored  lier  slowly,  and  she  is  now  quite  re- 
covered. 'I'jie  ergot  was  given  at  half  past 
two  A.M.,  upwards  of  three  hours  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  child  ;  but  appeared  to  act 
regularly  from  the  first,  and  the  bsemorrliage 
was  restrained  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the 
remedy  became  apparent. 
i  remain, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Rogers,  M.R.C.S. 
Loop,  Cornwall,  August,  ii328. 


GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — The  remarks  in  The  Lancet  of 
the  lyth  iust.,  on  an  operation  lately  per- 
formed at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
contain  the  grossest  misrepresentations  ;  of 
which,  as  they  have  greatly  aSectcd  the 
credit  of  your  Journal  here,  it  is  presumed 
you  will  be  glad  to  insert  a  contradiction 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  case 
alluded  to,  as  it  is  detailed  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Hospital. 

J.  P.,  aged  2.  In  right  side  of  scrotum  is 
a  tumour,  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  which 
gives  uneasiness  when  pressed.  The  abdo- 
men is  much  distended,  tympanitic,  and,  at 
lower  part,  tender  to  the  touch.  Bowels 
constipated  ;  skin  warm  and  dry  ;  tongue 
white;  pulse  120;  thirst  urgent.  Nausea, 
occasional  retching,  and  loathing  of  food 
for  two  days  past. 

The  mother  states,  that  three  months  ago 
she  observed  a  small  swelling  in  the  situa- 
tion of  inguinal  hernia  of  the  size  of  a  fil- 
bert. It  gradually  increased,  descended 
into  the  scrotum,  and  in  six  weeks  had  at- 
tained its  present  size.  Pressure  readilv 
caused  its  disappearance,  which  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  gurgling  noise.  It  has 
been  in  its  present  situation  for  two  weeks 
past,    and  he  lias   liad  no    stool   for   eii^ht 


days.  Two  days  ago,  nausea  and  retching 
came  on.  Taxis  has  been  tried  by  a  sur- 
geon, but  without  success. 

The  taxis  was  again  tried  by  both  the 
attending  surgeons.  The  child  was  ordered 
a  warm  bath,  S  grains  of  calomel  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  3ij  of  castor  oil,  and  if  necessary 
an  enema. 

Five  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  medicine  not 
having-  operated,  an  enema  was  given  which 
produced  a  scybalous  stool.  No  diminu- 
tion of  the  tumour,  which  is  now  more 
tender  on  pressure.  The  child  is  more 
restless ;  fever  has  increased,  and  pulse 
is  140.  A  consultation  was  immediately 
called  ;  and  although  some  doubts  were  en- 
tained,  an  operation  was  determined  upon, 
as,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  safest  course. 

It  may  also  be  stated,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  case  taken  in  the  Journal, 
that  a  short  time  after  the  tumour  was  first 
observed,  it  was  shown  to  two  surgeons, 
who  both  reduced  it,  considered  it  a  rup- 
ture and  lecommended  a  truss. 

Now,  Sir,  compare  these  symptoms  with 
tlie  statement  of  your  correspondent,  that 
there  was  neither  fever,  hiccup,  vomiting 
of  fcelid  matter,  want  of  stools,  tenderness 
over  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  parts,  &c.  and 
you  will  be  at  no  loss  what  opinion  to  form 
of  his  veracity.  He  is  deprived  cf  the  plea 
of  ignorance  or  mistake,  for  the  Journals 
of  this  Institution  are  open  to  the  students, 
and  kept  with  regularity. 

Having  contradicted  the  mistatement  in 
this  instance  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  it 
is  expected  of  your  justice,  that  you  be  more 
cautious  with  regard  to  future  reports  from 
the  same  quarter  as  your  last.  Strict  jus- 
tice, indeed,  would  demand  that  you  should 
publish  tlie  name  of  your  informant,  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  reward  of  contempt  to 
which  his  conduct  so  justly  entitles  hira. 

We  might  have  dwelt  more  minutely  on 
the  case  in  question,  but  it  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, appear  in  the  half-yearly  account 
of  the  surgical  practice  of  the  Infirmary, 
which  it  is  now  usual  to  publish  in  the 
Glasgow  iMedical  Journal. 

We  fear  no  inquiry  into  the  accuracy  of 
our   statement,   and   shall   not,    like    A'our 
correspondent,   wi'hlioKl   our  names.     We 
miglit  add  to  ihera,  were  it  necessary,  those 
of  a  bundled  of  our  fellow- students, 
J.  R.  Wood, 
Wm.  B.  Lorraix, 
.Tames  B.  Newi.ands. 
Students  at  llie  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary. 
Glasgow,  July  29th,  1828.* 


*  We  regret  tliat  a  press  of  matter  pre- 
vented us  from  giving  an  earlier  insertion 
to  this  letter. — Ld.  L. 
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CARCINOMATOL'S      XJICEIIATION      OF      THE 
TONGUE. 

Susan  Smith,  aged  40,  of  spare  Imbit, 
was  admitted,  June  5,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Slie  lias  enjoyed  tolerable 
health,  and  her  menstruation  has  been  re- 
gular, till  about  three  months  since,  when 
she  experienced  pain  in  the  tongue  ;  at 
times  it  was  very  severe,  and  prevented  her 
rest  at  niglit.  'J'he  organ  felt  swollen  and 
enlarged,  and  it  became  so  tender  and  pain- 
ful on  the  riglU  side,  as  to  prevent  lier 
mastication;  her  taste  became  impaired, 
and  she  was  unable  to  eat  solid  food.  On 
her  admission,  there  was  a  deep  excavated 
ulceration  of  the  right  lateral  and  inferior 
part  of  the  tongue,  extending  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  length  ;  it  presented 
a  ragged  ulcerated  surface  of  dark,  yellow 
colour,  and  emitted  an  offensive  sanious 
discharge.  The  whole  of  the  right  half  of 
the  tongue  was  indurated,  raised  and  en- 
larged ;  its  surface  was  knotted,  but  without 
ulceration,  'fhere  was  considerable  full- 
ness and  slight  induration  belov.'  the  right 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  extending  to  the  os 
byoides ;  the  glands  in  the  neck  were  not 
at  this  time  enlarged.  She  did  not  com- 
plain of  much  pain  ;  but  during  the  night 
her  breathing  was  very  difficult,  and  she 
had  a  sense  of  fullness  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  and  often  awoke  as  if  about  to 
be  suffocated.  Her  articulation  was  im- 
perfect; her  appetite  was  tolerably  good, 
but  she  was  unable  to  masticate  ;  bowels 
liabitually  constipated.  (Battley's  liq.  opii 
sedat.  was  used  as  a  local  application  ;  ape- 
rient medicines  were  given  to  regulate  the 
bowels ;  and  she  took  five  grains  of  the 
pil.  saponis  c.  opio,  every  night.) 

12.  The  ulcer  was  cleaner,  and  the  dis- 
charge less  offensive ;  she  complained  of 
pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  right  side  of  the 
head  ;  the  breathing  was  more  difficult,  and 
prevented  her  sleeping  at  night ;  her  appe- 
tite was  bad  ;  pulse  feeble.  Some  bleeding 
took  place  from  the  ulcer ;  it  was  arrested 
by  applying  a  saturated  solution  of  alum. 
She  takes  nourishing  diet  and  port  wine. 

The  ulceration,  from  the  date  of  the  last 
report,  gradually  extended ;  there  was  co- 
pious discharge  of  an  offensive,  unhealthy 
character ;  and  a  few  of  the  glands  in  the 
neck  became  enlarged.  She  became  very 
thin  and  emaciated;  her  appetite  deficient, 
and  her  countenance  shrunk,  pale  and 
anxious.  'I'he  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
sense  of  suflocntion,  gradually  grev.-  worse; 
her  nights  were  very  restless.  Slight  he- 
morrhage again  took  place  from  the  ulcer ; 


which  rendered  hei   extremely  feeble,  and 
[  she  died  August  3. 

Eiaminatinn. 

i  Nearly  the  whole  right  half  of  the  tongue 
was  destroyed  ;  the  ulceration  had  extended 

!  from  the  apes  to  the  os  liyoides,  (a  part  of 

j  which  was  bare  and  roughened,)  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  had  reduced 
it  to  a  mere  shell  ;  its  surface  was  raised  and 

j  knotted,  and  the  ulceration  had  extended 
through  the  mucous  membrane  in  two 
places.  The  left  half  of  the  tongue  was 
shortened,  and  sliglitly  indurated  ;  but  pre- 
sented nothing  peculiar  in  its  structure. 
The  glands  in  the  neck  were  simply  en- 
larged. Tlie  lungs  were  beset  with  tuber- 
cles, some  of  which  had  become  softened. 


ST.  THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL. 


CHOREA    SANCTI     VITI. 

Mary  Tippett,  selat.  1.5,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, and  spare  habit,  was  admitted  into 
Dorcas's  Ward,  on  the  31st  of  July,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  EUiotson. 

The  mother  of  the  child  stated,  that 
about  twelve  months  since  she  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  the  disease,  but  of  which 
she  completely  recovered.  Six  weeks  back 
she  was  attacked  with  acute  pain  in  the 
left  half  of  the  forehead  and  left  shoulder. 
This  was  followed  by  several  convulsive 
motions  of  the  limb,  over  which  she  had  no 
control.  At  the  commencement  of  tlie 
disease  she  was  apparently  in  good  health, 
excepting  that  the  bowels  were,  general- 
ly, very  costive,  which  is  still  the  case. 
When  admitted  the  tongue  was  clean  ;  the 
appetite  voracious  ;  and  the  pulse  rather 
quick.  The  pain  in  her  shoulder  did  not 
prevent  her  sleeping,  but  it  was  most  acute 
on  first  waking  in  the  morning  ;  when  the 
convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  com- 
mences, and  after  a  short  time  nearly  sub- 
sides. She  was  ordered  to  take  one  drachm 
of  the  subcarbonale  of  iron  every  six  hours, 
and  to  have  a  dose  of  house  medicine  in  the 
evening. 

Au"-.  1'2.  She  has  continued  taking  her  me- 
dicine to  the  present  period.  The  bowels 
are  regular  ;  she  has  much  less  pain  in  her 
head  and  shoulder  ;  and  the  motions  of  the 
limb  are  much  less  severe.  Or<lered  to  re- 
peat the  medicines,  with  an  additional  half 
drachm  to  each  dose,  and  to  have  an  ape- 
rient potion  twice  a  week. 

19.  JNIuch  improved  in  every  respect. 
The  bowels  are,  however,  rather  r onfined  ; 
ordered  to  take  fifteen  grains  of  the  pulvis 
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scammon.  cum  calomel  statira,  and  to 
continue  the  carbonate  of  iron  every  six 
liours,  witli  the  addition  of  half  a  drachm 
to  each  dose. 

26.  The  motions  have  entirely  ceased, 
so  that  she  can  hold  a  heavy  book  in  her 
band,  with  her  arm  extended  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  body,  without  its  being  at  all 
convulsed.  The  pain  in  the  head  has  en- 
tirely left  her.  She  sleeps  well,  but  the 
bowels  are  still  inclined  to  be  costive. 
Ordered  to  re|)eiit  her  medicines,  with  an 
additional  half  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron  to  each  dose,  and  to  have  the  scam- 
mony  powder  with  calomel  every  other 
morning-. 

Sept.  ().  She  is  quite  well. 

There  has  been  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  vertebra  admitted  during  the 
last  week.  The  jiatient  died  this  morning. 
The  particulars  of  this  case  will  be  given  in 
our  next. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 


COMPOUND  FRACTURE  OF  THE  HUMERUS, 
WITH  EXTENSIVE  LACERATION. AMPU- 
TATION   AT    THE    SHOULDER    JOINT. 

D.  Williams,  a3tat.  28,  of  middle  stature, 
and  muscular,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
from  Barclay's  brewery,  early  on  Monda}' 
morning,  August  18 lb,  in  consequence  of 
having  had  his  arm  severely  injured  by  a 
steam  engine. 

He  was  placed  in  Luke's  Ward.  When 
admitted  he  was  rather  faint,  and  seemed 
to  be  labouring  under  a  kind  of  stupor 
from  the  shock  lie  had  received.  The  acci- 
dent was  occasioned  by  his  going  near  the 
fly  wheel  of  the  steam  engine,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  arm  became  entangled 
between  the  wheel  and  the  wall,  and  was 
completely  fractured  near  the  middle.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  also,  that  tlie 
muscles  were  extensively  lacerated,  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bones  completely 
laid  bare,  and  widely  separated  from  each 
other;  and,  in  addition,  that  the  trunk  of 
of  the  spiral  nerve  was  completely  torn 
through.  The  brachial  artery  was  un- 
injured, and  but  little  hrcraorrhage  had  taken 
place.  The  patient  was  admitted  about 
half  past  sis  in  the  morning,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  tlie  case  demanding  immediate  am- 
putation, Mr.  Ke}^  was  immediately  sent 
for,  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  removed  the 
limb  at  the  shoulder  joint :  the  flap  was 
made  from  the  deltoid  muscle.  Very  little 
blood  was  lost  during  the  operation.  About 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  reaction  having 
taken  place,  secondary  hicmorrhage  came 


on,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
the  dressings  and  to  secure  several  small 
vessels.  The  parts  were  then  re-dressed, 
and  the  patient  remained  tolerably  easy  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day.  The  bleeding  made 
him  excessively  faint,  and  the  surface  re- 
mained clammy  imd  cold  for  some  hours. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  a  little  weak  brandy 
and  water  at  intervals. 

Aug.  19.  He  has  slept  for  some  hours. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  rather  quick  ;  tongue 
furred  ;  the  bowels  have  not  been  relieved, 
and  he  complains  a  little  of  nausea.  Or- 
dered to  take  three  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  grain  of  opium  at  night,  and  to  have  a 
castor  oil  enema  this  evening. 

20.  Has  dosed  a  good  deal  during  the 
night.  Thirsty,  hot  skin,  and  furred  tongue. 
Yesterday  afternoon  he  was  attacked  with 
nausea,  and,  STibsequently,  vomiting  ;  this 
was  immediately  stopped  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  brandy  and  water.  T1.3 
pulse  is  irritable  and  quick  ;  the  bowels 
have  been  well  purged.  He  complains  a 
good  deal  of  pain  in  his  back  and  shoulder  ; 
The  skin  is  clammy  and  moist.  Ordered  to 
take  a  dose  of  effervescing  mixture  every 
four  hours,  and  two  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  grain  of  opium  at  night ;  the  castor  oil 
enema  to  be  repeated  in  the  evening. 

21.  He  had  slight  rigors  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  there  is  now  an  evident  abatement 
of  all  the  symptoms.  On  removing  a  part 
of  the  dressings,  it  was  found  that  suppura- 
tion was  established.  A  large  bread  poul- 
tice was  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  dress- 
ings to  promote  the  discharge.  The  patient 
is  much  easier  ;  the  tongue  is  furred  and 
white;  the  pulse  is  much  less  irritable  and 
quick ;  bowels  open  ;  he  has  less  thirst, 
and  there  is  a  gentle  moisture  upon  the 
surface. 

22.  The  dressings  were  removed  to  day  ; 
adhesion  appears  to  have  taken  place  except 
at  the  edges.  There  has  been  a  little  sup- 
puration under  the  integuments,  just  below 
the  clavicle.  A  warm  bread  poultice  sim- 
ply was  laid  over  the  parts.  The  patient  is 
improving  in  every  respect. 

30.  He  has  been  going  on  well  to  the  pre- 
sent date.  Suppuration  is  diminishing',  and 
the  parts  are  fast  healing. 

Sep.  lb.  The  stump  is  nearly  healed. 

'i'his  is  the  third  occasion  in  which  the 
reporter  of  the  present  case  has  witnessed 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  by  Mr. 
Key.  In  the  first  case  the  patient,  a  wo- 
man, had  sustained  extensive  injury  of 
the  arm,  from  a  cart  wheel  having  passed 
over  it.  The  operation  was  performed  by 
making  three  flaps — an  outer  flap,  prin- 
cipally of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  deltoid — 
an  inner  flap  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
partly  of  the  deltoid — and  an  raider  flap  of 
the  integuments  in  the  axilla.    The  patient 
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pventually  ditl  well,  but  the  stump  did  not 
heal  for  a  very  lonjj  time.  The  cartilage  of 
the   glenoid  cavity  was  not  removed. 

lu  the  second  instance,  the  operation  was 
had  recourse  to  at  tlie  recjuest  of  the  pa- 
tient, a  sailor,  in  order-  to  lid  liini  of  a  limb 
entirely  useless  from  paralysis,  the  result  of 
severe  concussion  of  the  brain.  A  single 
flap  was  formed  from  the  deltoid  muscle, 
and  the  cartilage  was  removed  from  the  gle- 
noid cavity  by  means  of  a  metacarpal  saw. 
The  result  was  more  favourable  than  in  the 
first  case,  with  respect  to  the  healing  of  the 
Slump. 


The  following  are  the  surgical  cases  ad- 
mitted into  this  Hospital  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key  : — 

Accident  Ward,  No.  14. — Robert  Bow- 
man, ffitat.  2iJ,  compound  fracture  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  attended  with  considerable 
displacement. 

Cornelius  Ward,  No.  4. — Robert  Bryden, 
tetat.  4t),  fistula  in  ano. 

Lazarus  Ward,  No.  1. — William  Bristol, 
ffitat.  73,  carcinomatous  lip. 

No.  18. — Richard  Davis,  aetat.  33,  un- 
reduced dislocation  of  the  ancle  of  twelve 
years  standing,  occurring  with  fracture  of 
the  fibula  at  the  same  time.  Ulceration  of 
the  integuments  covering  tlie  internal  mal- 
leolus, from  their  being  put  upon  the 
stretch.  Nothing  can  benefit  this  patient 
but  amputation. 

Job's  Ward,  No.  15. — Wm.  Harris,  aetat. 
26,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint. 

Naaman's  Ward,  No.  23. — Thos.  Bodger, 
cetat.  22,  fluctuating  tumour  behind  the 
base  of  the  jaw,  arising  from  enlargement 
of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  This  tumour  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Luke's  Ward,  No.  11. — Henry  Crouch, 
ffitat,  18,  irritable  stump,  after  amputation 
near  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

Samaritan,  or  Venereal  Ward,  No.  5. — 
James  Davidson,  -a;tat.  40,  pains  in  the 
limbs  ;  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  co- 
vering the  tibiffi. 

No.  6. — Robert  Oakley,  aetat.  19,  sore  on 
the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  ;  bubo  on  each 
side. 

No.  33. — James  Pul]en,  jetat.  50,  raised 
ulcer  on  the  prepuce. 

No.  14. — James  Reynolds,  :etat.?2,  sede- 
matous  prepuce  of  long  standing,  with  go- 
norrhoea. 

No.  19.— George  Mack,  astat.  28.— Go- 
norrhoea, with  preputial  soies.  I'his  pa- 
tient was  in  a  state  of  profuse  salivation 
when  admitted. 

No.  18. — John  Nixon,  retat.  21,  slough- 
ing of  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  from 
chancre. 


No.  20. —  George  Weston,  aetat.  24,  sup- 
purating bubo,  with  chancre. 

Dorcas'  Ward,  No.  ti.  —  Mary  Brown, 
xtat.  80,  hydalKl  tumour  below  the  clavi- 
cle, extending  into  the  axilla. 

Martha's  Ward,  No.  22. — Anne  Couia, 
ajtat.  37,  bronchocele,  with  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  large  arteries. 

There  are,  besides  tiie  patients  above 
mentioned,  two  cases  of  calculus  vesica;  un- 
der the  care  of  j\lr.  Key,  which  have  been 
taken  in  during  the  last  fortnight.  Neither 
of  them  is  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  ope- 
rated ujion. 

Our  reasons  for  thus  inserting  a  list  of 
the  surgical  patients,  which  were  admitted 
on  the  3d  inst.,  are  to  give  the  students 
information  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
that  are  iu  the  Hospital.  Many  of  the 
students,  we  are  well  aware,  do  not  even 
know  what  important  cases  there  are  ;  and, 
on  account  of  so  little  clinical  instruction 
being  given,  they  frequently  tramp  througli 
the  wards  with  the  surgeon,  without,  per- 
haps, clearly  understanding  a  single  case, 
i'lieir  numerous  avocations  prevent  them 
from  being  constantly  on  the  spot,  and, 
therefore,  without  some  guide  is  furnished, 
tliej'  must  necessarily  lose  sight  of  many  in- 
teresting cases,  from  which  they  might 
liave  gained  much  practical  information. 
Weekly  lists  of  patients  admitted  will  here- 
after be  published,  from  which  the  attentive 
student  may  select  the  most  interesting  cases, 
and  study  them  for  himself,  and  without  he 
does  this,  he  may  walk  the  Hospitals,  (as 
it  is  termed,)  for  j'ears,  and  will  gain  only 
a  smattering  of  practical  knowledge. 

We  regret  that,  in  an  hospital  like  Guy's, 
situated  as  it  is,  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  furnishing 
as  it  does  the  very  best  opportunities  for 
acquiring  surgical  knowledge,  so  little  cli- 
nical instruction  is  afforded  by  its  pro- 
fessional officers.  The  great  number  of 
pupils  who  have  hitherto  honoured  the 
surgeons  with,  and  dearly  paid  for,  their  at- 
tendance, would,  we  thought,  have  been  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  aftbrd  all  the  clinical 
information  in  their  power.  But  such,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  is  far  from  being  tlie  case. 
We  are  aware  that  it  has  often  been  an- 
nounced, that  clinical  lectures  on  the  most 
important  cases  in  the  liospital,  would  be 
given.  True  it  is  that  one  or  two  have  been 
delivered  ;  and  then  it  appeared  afterwards 
that  the  surgeons  had  forgotten  these  en- 
gagements ;  for  not  another  notice  of  a  cli- 
nique  is  to  be  seen  till  the  prospectus  for 
the  winter  is  issued.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  SLudent  must,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
information,  supply  this  deficiency  by  tak- 
ing cases  for  himself. 

Until  the  corrupt  system  that  now  per- 
vades the  Borough  hospitals  be  changed, 
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and  indeed  that  of  other  hospitals,  the  stu- 
dents must  remain  in  tlie  dark  as  to  wliat 
may  interest  them  or  afford  tliem  informa- 
tion. Until  more  is  done  by  the  professors 
of  these  institutions  themselves  to  advance 
their  pupils'  interests,  tliey  must  still  la- 
bour under  many  disadvantages.  Not  a  sin- 
gle bed  ticket  is  now  to  be  found  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  on  which  the  disorder  of  the  pa- 
tient is  inscribed  ;  and  this  observation 
almost  as  generally  applies  to  the  sister 
liospital,  that  of  St.  Thomas. 

To  the  young  student  just  arrived  in 
town,  this  neglect  must  be  a  greater  disad- 
vantage still,  as  either  through  delicacy,  or 
other  peculiar  feelings,  he  does  not  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  ask  the  surgeon  ques- 
tions too  often.  And,  unfortunately,  clini- 
cal remarks  are  so  sparingly  dealt  out,  that 
lie  can  glean  but  very  little  on  that  score. 
The  non-punctuality  of  the  surgeons  too, 
is  another  strong  reason  for  our  furnishing 
weekly  lists,  as  many  young  men,  when 
engaged  in  the  dissecting  room,  cannot 
spare  time  to  wait  about  for  hours  till 
the  surgeons  choose  to  come  ;  yet,  by 
knowing  where  to  find  interesting  cases, 
they  will  be  able  to  mark  their  progress,  and 
iheh fatal  or  successful  termination. 


CARCINOMATOUS   MAMMA KXTIRPATION   BY 

MR.   MORGAN. 

Ruth  Ph'-nn,  xt.  C8,  a  fleshy  old  wo- 
man, was  admitted  into  Dorcas'  AVard  on 
the  2"ud  of  August,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
IMorgan. 

She  stated  that,  about  two  years  since, 
she  received  a  blow  upon  the  breast,  which 
at  that  time  created  severe  pain.  The 
pain  continued  for  several  hours,  and  then 
entirely  ceased.  About  two  months  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  she  felt  a  hard 
swelling  in  her  breast,  which,  on  handling, 
■was  painful  ;  but  it  soon  went  off"  again, 
and  she  thought  no  more  about  it,  until  she 
found  that  the  swelling  had  increased  in 
size,  and  was  uniformly  hard  ;  and  her  at- 
tention was  now  more  particularly  direct- 
ed to  it  by  occasionally  experiencing  a 
severe  lancinating  pain,  which  was  fre- 
quently so  sudden  as  to  make  her  start 
from  her  sleep.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months  it  had  rapidlj--  increased,  and  had 
become  of  a  stonj'  hardness.  About  three 
months  ago  it  ulcerated,  and  the  lancinating 
pains  became  more  frequent;  and  finding 
her  health  become  impaired,  she  consulted 
I\Ir.  Morgan,  wlio  advised  her  to  co.Tie  into 
the  hospital,  and  have  it  removed. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the 
fdth  ult.  Nearly  enough  integument  was 
left  to  cover  the  exposed  suriace.  'I'lie  pa- 
tient has  been  up  to  the  present  date,  Sep- 
tember 6,  doing  well,  and  the  wound  is  fast 
liealing. 
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LITERARY  NOTICE. 


Dr.  Shirlet  Palmer  has  in  the  Press, 
a  Work  entitled,  "  Popular  Illustrations  of 
Medicine  and  Diet."  Part  I.  Oftheprin- 
cijial  exciting  Causes  of  Disease  and  Death. 
It  will  form  a  thin  Octavo  Volume,  and  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 
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L  E  C  T  U  U  E  S 

ON  THE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

DELIVERED    AT    GI'V'S    HOSPITAL    BV 

DR.    BLUNDEJ.L. 


Lecture  XLI. 

The  After-treatment  of  the  Puerperal  State,  and 
the  Gravid  Uterus, 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
Gentle'nen,  that  tlie  majority  of  puerperal 
women  would  do  perfectly  well,  even 
though  they  were  subjected  to  no  peculiar 
rule  of  discipline  ;  yet,  ns  it  is  certain  that 
women  become  more  susceptible  of  disease 
after  parturition  has  taken  place,  a  par- 
ticular method  of  treatment  is  usually  pre- 
sciibed  even  for  the  healthiest  and  most 
robust  women,  and  of  this  I  now  proceed  to 
speak. 

Immediately  after  parturition  has  been 
completed,  if  you  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  laceration  of  tlie  jierineum  has 
occurred,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
examine  this  part  ;  but  if,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  labour,  the  rigidity  of  the 
softer  organs,  the  largeness  of  the  child,  the 
unfavourable  position  of  the  headjtho  use  of 
instruments,  or  other  considerations,  you 
liave  reason  to  believe  that  more  or  less  la- 
ceration of  the  perineum  has  taken  place,  a 
very  convenient  time  of  satisfying  the  mind 
upon  this  poiut,  is  the  moment  after  the 
child  is  come  into  the  world.  Neglecting  to 
make  your  examination  at  tliis  time,  you 
may  perhaps  afterwards  meet  with  symptoms, 
which  lead  you  to  suspect  laceration  ;  and 
disliking  to  examine  the  parts  a  da}'  or  two 
after  delivery,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  pa- 
tient, your  mind  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
suspense  and  distraction,  of  all  others  the 
most  unplt-asing  to  the  feelings.  When 
lacerations  occur,  you  may  always  know  it 
by  the  touch,  allowance  being  made  for  tlie 
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narrowing  that  takes  place  after  the  trans- 
verse distention  tliat  is  occasioned  by  the 
child's  head.  If  you  still  doubt,  you  may  in- 
spect ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  doing-  this,  to 
occasion  much  exposure  of  the  person. 

1  know  not  wliether  the  opinion  of  women 
is  well  grounded  or  not,  but  their  persuasion 
is,  that  they  are  very  liable  to  catch  cold  in 
the  uterus,  and  parts  contiguous,  after  de~ 
livery.  Such  an  opinion  prevailing,  it  is 
proper  that  the  softer  parts  should  be  imme- 
diately clothed  ;  and  though  I  explained 
the  manner  in  which  this  ought  to  be  done 
on  a  former  occasion,  as  it  is  a  point  of 
practical  importance,  I  will  again  advert  to 
it.  In  performing  this  office,  you  take  a 
napkin  dry  and  properly  aired  by  the  nurse, 
and  fold  it  into  an  oblong  form,  and  the 
woman  lying  on  her  left  side,  you  place  the 
napkin  over  the  pubis,  carrying  it  up  in 
front  and  behind,  so  as  to  cover  the  geni- 
tals. A  second  napkin  prepared  in  tiie 
same  manner,  you  pass  it  between  the  bed 
and  the  liip  below,  afterwards  carrying  it 
upwards,  so  as  to  fold  it  over  the  hip  above, 
as  here  shown  ;  and,  then,  taking  a  third 
napkin,  you  lay  it  over  the  liips  above, 
afterwards  carrying  it  beneath  the  under 
Jiip,  as  demonstrated  on  the  image.  By  the. 
application  of  these  three  napkins,  the 
centre  of  the  person  n^ay  be  kept  very  se- 
cure, so  that  the  patient  is  shut  out,  as  it 
were,  from  all  the  blood  and  water,  and 
other  moisture,  that  may  lie  about  her  per- 
son, the  access  of  the  cold  air  being  also  in- 
tercepted. 

Again.  In  all  cases,  where  there  has 
been  a  large  child,  or  a  plurality  of  chil- 
dren— or  where,  from  other  causes,  there 
has  been  sudden  and  great  collapse  of  the 
abdomen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  compress 
the  abdomen  with  a  broad  bandage,  so  as  to 
give  an  agreeable  support  to  the  muscles, 
the  woman  feeling,  after  delivery,  as  if  she 
was  falling  into  pieces.  This  practice, 
which  should  certainly  be  adopted  on  all 
occasions  when  there  is  an  unusual  collapse 
of  the  abdomen,  may,  I  think,  be  followed 
with  advantage  in  most  instances  ;  and  I  am 
now  accustomed  to  apply  a  broad  bandage  of 
calico, ora  towel, round  the  clothes  externally, 
so  as  to  comprise  the  abdomen,  and  give  it 
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support.  Before  the  patient  takes  lier  place 
on  the  bed,  for  tlie  purposes  of  dehvery, 
it  is  hetter,  perliaps,  that  this  bandage 
should  be  put  on  ;  should  you,  however, 
delay  its  application  till  the  delivery  is  coiu- 
])leted,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember, 
that  you  ought  not  to  raise  your  patient  to 
the  sedentary  posture.  la  these  cases,  she 
ought  to  lie  almost  still  ;  and  when  the 
bandage  is  to  be  passed,  the  operator  maj^ 
glide  liis  arm  beneath  her  person,  so  tliat 
the  hand  appears  on  the  other  side  ;  when, 
grasping  the  end  of  the  bandage,  he  easily 
draws  it  forth ;  afterwards  adjusting  and 
fixing  it,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  parts.  For  this  office,  Gaitskell's 
bandage  is  well  adapted,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Lecture  I  will  give  you  his  rules  for 
managing  it. 

After  most  deliveries,  and  especially 
tliose  where  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
exertion,  the  patient  is  liable  to  feel  very 
exhausted  and  weary.  Now  this  exhaustion, 
more  especially  felt  immediately  on  the 
birth  of  the  child,  may  be  relieved  by  the 
administration  of  some  cordial  ;  say,  for  in- 
stance, of  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  of 
brandy,  rum,  or  Geneva,  diluted  with  five  or 
six  of  warm  water, — a  little  sugar  and  nut- 
meg being  added  to  flavour  the  draught ;  it 
warms  the  stomach,  and  exhilirates  the 
spirits  ;  and,  in  general,  the  administration 
of  it  gives  no  dissatisfaction  to  the  patient. 

Where  alarming  floodings  have  taken 
place,  a  great  deal  of  blood  being  lost,  in 
general  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine 
the  woman  strictly  to  one  position  for  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours,  nor  ought  she  needlessly 
to  stir  hand  or  foot,  lest  furtlier  flooding  or 
collapse  sliould  ensue.  In  ordinary  cases, 
liowever,  and  such  I  am  now  considering, 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  removal 
of  the  placenta,  it  is  enough  for  the  patient 
to  lie  in  one  position  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
nurse  may  wash  and  dress  the  child,  and 
set  the  room  in  order.  After  reposing  in 
this  manner,  she  is  to  be  put  into  bed  ;  and 
though  I  believe  that  our  women  after 
delivery  might  often  rise  and  walk  with  im- 
punity, like  those  of  barbarous  nations, 
nevertheless,  in  such  exertion,  tliere  would 
be  no  small  danger,  in  many  instances,  for 
the  womb  might  descend  ;  and  I  have  my- 
self seen  a  woman  perish  under  a  flooding 
induced  by  rising  to  the  erect  position.  Be- 
fore delivery,  therefore,  the  bed  should  be 
arranged;  and,  then,  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  its  placenta,  provided  the  nurse 
thoroughly  understand  her  duties,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  deposited  in  it  with  very  little 
disturbance,  and  it  can  seldom  be  neces- 
sary, or  proper,  to  raise  her  to  the  erect 
posture. 

As    it    has    repeatedly   happened,    that 


within  the  first  hour  after  delivery  women 
have  been  carried  oft'  very  unexpectedly, 
sometimes  by  internal  bleeding,  and  more 
frequently  by  discharges  of  blood  exter- 
nally, I  should  recommend  you,  more  espe- 
cially if  you  are  beginning  your  practice,  to 
remain  in  an  adjoining  chamber  till  the  pa- 
tient is  put  to  bed,  seeing  her  afterwards 
before  you  quit  her  apartments — for  acci- 
dents may  occur,  'J'he  daughter  of  one  of 
my  friends  was  delivered  by  an  excellent 
practitioner,  who  left  her  to  appearance 
doing  well.  She  was  put  to  bed,  and  just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  tiie 
house,  alarming  symptoms  occurring,  he 
hurried  to  the  bed  side,  and  within  the 
comjiass  of  five  minutes  saw  her  dying  and 
dead.  These  cases  are  not  common  ;  but 
their  occurrence  is  sufficiently  frecjuent  to 
give  value  and  importance  to  the  rule  which 
I  have  just  prescribed.  I  wish  not  to  alarm 
you,  needlessly,  by  relating  accidents  of  tiiis 
kind.  After  delivery,  in  country  practice 
especially,  thevast  majority  of  women  will 
certainly  do  well;  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  some  anomalous  cases, 
women  sometimes  die  very  unexpectedly  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  wise  (particularly 
when  you  are  beginning  your  practice)  to 
remain  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  to  pay 
your  farewell  visit  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed.  Finding  the  woman  in  her  bed,  you 
may  satisfy  yourselves  whether  the  bandage 
of  the  safeguard  as  it  is  called,  (a  sort  of  petti, 
coat  open  in  front,)  has  been  brought  to  a  due 
degree  of  tension.  I  should  observe  further, 
that,  on  seeing  the  patient,  if  there  has  been 
the  least  proneness  to  flooding,  you  should, 
more  especially,  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bleeding.  In  the  general, 
you  are  told  that  no  discharge  is  felt ;  and 
when  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  abdomen, 
anxious  to  satisfy  yourselves  of  the  fact,  you 
find  the  uterus  contracted,  and,  on  com- 
pression with  the  hand,  you  do  not  find  that 
blood  is  urged  away.  Sometimes,  however, 
bleeding  really  occurs,  and  then  all  is  safe  ; 
but  if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  internal 
hffimorrhagia,  you  may  distinguish  it  by 
coldness,  weakness,  faintness,  and  by  the 
gushing  fortii  of  the  blood,  when  jou  press 
forcibly  on  the  abdomen. 

Seeing  the  patient  after  she  I>as  been  put 
to  bed,  you  will  then  order  what  medicine 
is  necessary  ;  if  she  has  had  no  child  be- 
fore, probably  she  will  have  no  pains  ;  hue 
if  she  has  had  a  large  family,  she  may  have 
very  violent  after-pains  ;  and  for  these  you 
may  prescribe  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  a  drachm  or 
two  of  sirop  of  red  poppies,  and  an  ounce 
of  camphor  mixture.  Of  these  draughts, 
you  may  order  two  ;  one  to  be  taken  an 
liour  after  you  quit  the  patient,  should  pain 
urge,  and  one  to  be  admiuistered  an  hour 
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after  (lie  preceding,  should  the  former  fail  to 
relieve. 

Although,    Gentlemen,    as    I    have  ob- 
served   before,  the   majority  of  women  do 
very  well  after  parturition,  and  particularly 
in  country   places,  yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  that   they  are  liable    to   some    very 
formidable  diseases,  and  certainly  more  fre-  I 
quently  so  in  large  towns,  and  in  the  mi3dle 
of  a  dense  population  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  tlie  woman  during  the  first  j 
two  or  three  weeks.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  i 
remark,  that  there  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  j 
if  women  getbeyond  the  ninth  day,  tliey  are 
secure.     And  this  popular  opinion   is    not 
without  some  truth  for  its  foundation;  for' 
almost  all  tlie  more  formidable  accidents  to 
which    puerperal    women   are  liable,  occur 
within  the  first  few  days  after  delivery  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  town  practice  especially,  it  is 
most   important  that  you    should    be    very 
attentive  to  your    patient   during  tlie   first 
week  ;    bring   her   safely   through  the  first 
week,  and  she  will  generally  do  well. 

VVlien  you  are  visiting  a  patient  after  de- 
livery, one  of  your  first  objects  should  be  to 
ascertain  whether  there  be  any  incipient 
disease  ;  for  sometimes  the  bladder  is  get- 
ting overloaded  with  urine  ;  or  the  bowels, 
not  having  been  cleared  out  before  delivery, 
remain  constipated  ;  or  inflammation  begins 
in  the  peritoneum  ;  or  there  is  inflammation 
in  the  breast,  phlegmasia  dolens,  fatal  cere- 
bral disease,  or  the  like.  Now  if  you  find 
3'our  patient  looking  ciieerful  and  well,  and 
complaining  of  no  uneasiness  whatever,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  all  is  secure  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  find  something  hanging 
about  her,  and  preventing  her  getting  for- 
ward in  the  usual  manner,  you  should  then 
be  more  solicitous  in  your  inquiiies,  as  the 
forming  of  disease  may  be  suspected.  In 
tliose  cases,  you  should  learn  wliether  her 
nerves  have  been  much  disturbed,  or  whe- 
ther she  sleeps  badly,  for  sometimes  women 
are  liable  to  puerperal  irritability,  or  to 
puerperal  mania.  Ascertain  what  is  tlie 
state  of  the  bowels  ;  sometimes  they  may 
have  been  constipated  before  delivery,  and 
may  remain  so  afterwards,  and  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  like  that  of  puerperal  fever,  may  be 
produced,  all  which,  however,  readily  yields 
to  purgativps.  Inquire,  again,  respecting 
the  after-pains  ;  when  women  are  doing 
very  well,  they  usually  have  the  after-pains 
slightly  ;  hut  if  the  puerperal  fever  is  preva- 
lent at  the  time,  you  may  suspect  tliis  is 
going  to  attack  your  ])atient,  provided  these 
pains  recur  witli  unusual  severity,  and  you 
should,  therefore,  direct  your  inipiiries  ac- 
cordingly. Women  themselves  are  anxious 
about  the  lochia,  and  you  should,  there- 
fore, inquire  how  this  is  go'ug  on  ;  if  it  is 
moderately  copious,  all  is  well  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  suddenly  suppressed, 


provided  there  be  no  other  bad  symptoms, 
you  need  not  disturb  yourselves,  but  you 
ought  always  to  inquire  for  these  symptoms, 
and  for  the  symptoms  of  uterine  inflamma- 
tion more  especially  ;  for  inflammation  of 
the  womb  is  found  sometimes  to  occasion 
the  suppression  of  the  lochial  discliarge. 

Into  the  state  of  the  bladder  you  should 
not  neglect  to  inquire;  the  woman  gene- 
rally passes  her  urine  well  enough,  but 
sometimes  she  does  not  pass  it  suflficiently, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  pints,  or  one  or 
two  quarts,  may  accumulate,  although  the 
urine  comes  away  in  a  copious  stream,  the 
bladder  never  being  thoroughly  evacuated, 
and  enlargement  of  tlie  abdomen,  and 
violent  spasms  and  much  fever  may  be 
produced,  so  that  the  bladder  is  in  danger 
of  bursting  ;  an  example  of  which  I  saw  not 
three  weeks  ago.  The  state  of  the  breast 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  often  the  breasts 
are  enlarged,  hardened,  and  painful,  espe- 
cially on  the  third  day,  reckoning  the  day 
of  delivery  as  the  first  ;  and  if  a  woman 
have  had  abscesses  in  her  breast,  you  sliould 
watch  the  bosom  with  more  than  ordinary 
care.  If  puerperal  fever  be  prevalent,  of 
course  you  will  inquire  v.hether  the  pa- 
tient have  symptoms  of  this,  more  especially 
on  tlie  second  or  third  day.  If  the  labour 
have  been  laborious,  and  you  have  been 
obliged  to  use  instruments,  inquire  wliether 
there  has  been  much  swelling  of  the  softer 
parts, — whether  the  urine  flow  freely, — • 
whether  the  rectum  preserve  its  retentive 
power.  If  the  patient  have  risen,  which  she 
usually  does  about  the  fifth  day,  as  the 
general  rule,  then  learn  from  her  whether 
she  has  any  symptoms  of  prolapsus  uteri,  a 
disease  to  which  women,  who  have  had 
large  families,  are  extremely  obnoxious. 
To  restore  the  utertis,  the  horizontal  ])0s- 
ttire  is  a  great  help  ;  and  if  the  tendency 
to  prolapsus  be  strong,  the  patient  ought  to 
confine  herself  to  the  one  posture  (the  hori- 
zontal) for  five  or  six  weeks  together,  as' 
religiously  as  an  oriental  fanatic.  In  all 
cases,  on  visiting  the  patient,  after  delivery, 
be  sure  to  count  the  pulse.  I  will  not  say 
the  woman  is  always  in  danger  when  her 
pulse  is  above  100,  but  when  this  is  the 
case,  3'ou  ought  always  to  watch  her  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  pulse  is  below 
100,  when  it  is  95,  90,  85,  or  80,  in  the 
minute,  you  may  be  sure  that  she  is  safe  ; 
there  is  no  one  sytBptom  which  indicates 
disease  or  safety  so  neatly  and  clearly  as 
the  frequenc}'  of  the  pulse. 

Here,  then,  are  some  important  points, 
to  which  your  attention  may  be  directed, 
for  the  first  few  days  after  delivery. — 
The  state  of  the  perineum,  the  state  of  the 
nerves,  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the  state 
of  the  after-pains,  of  the  lochia,  of  the 
bladder,  of  the  breast — if  puerperal  feveF 
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be  prevalent,  inquire  into  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease  in  the  incipient  state.  If  the 
labour  has  hoen  more  laborious  than  ordi- 
nary, attend  to  llie  state  of  the  bladder, 
rectum,  and  softer  parts.  If  the  patient  be 
risen,  ascertain  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
disposition  to  prolapsus  of  tlie  womb.  1'he 
]iulse  ougiit  always  to  be  counted,  nstlie  fre- 
quency of  it  is  so  rahia!)le  au  indication  of 
the  security  or  danger  of  the  patient. 

Wlien  you  make  your  visit,  the  day 
after  tlie  delivery,  you  will  be  often  asked 
■what  diet  the  patient  should  employ.  Now, 
during  the  first  three  inflammatory  days, 
and  till  the  j)eriod  of  the  milk-fever  is 
passed  away,  it  is  best,  according  to  the 
old  practice,  lo  keep  the  woman  on  very 
low  diet,  consisting  of  gruel  or  arrow-root, 
or  milk  and  water,  equal  ]>arts — to  dilute  the 
London  milk  is  unnecessary,  thanks  to  tlie 
kind  nnd  jireventive  forethought  of  those 
who  distribute  it.  There  are  a  very  few 
cases  of  very  delicate  women,  in  which 
it  may  be  requisite  to  allow  beef-tea,  or 
even  solid  food,  from  the  first  day,  but 
those  cases  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  After  the 
period  of  milk-fever  is  away,  the  patient 
may  be  gradually  brought  back  again  to  her 
usual  mode  of  living  ;  beginning  with  beef- 
tea,  she  may  tl-.en  proceed  to  the  use  of  the 
white  meats,  chicken,  veal,  fish,  afterwards 
making  use  of  mutton,  beef,  and  stronger 
food.  Although  it  is  certainly  unwise,  and 
especially  when  tl:e  puerperal  fever  is  epi- 
demic, to  bring  the  woman  too  rajiidly  for- 
ward as  to  her  food,  yet  I  am  persuaded  we 
may  sometimes  err  in  not  giving  enough, 
and  especially  where  the  woman  is  giving 
milk  to  support  the  cliild.  With  respect 
to  the  beverage,  it  may  consist  of  milk  and 
water,  or  toast  and  water,  or  weak  black 
tea,  before  the  period  of  milk-fever  ;  but  after 
the  period  of  milk  fever  is  passed,  a  more 
stimulant  beverage  may  be  used,  not,  how- 
ever, unless  symptoms  seem  to  require  it. 

With  respect  to  medicines,  I  have  to  re- 
mark, that  when  the  patient  is,  on  the 
whole,  doing  well,  there  is  little  need  of 
having  recourse  to  them  ;  but  s!iould  the 
patient  he  solicitous,  you  may  order  some- 
thing that  will  do  no  harm,  to  be  taken  four 
or  six  times  during  the  course  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Now  and  then  oj-erative 
medicines  are  required,  and  on  the  third 
day  the  bowels  may  be  cleared  :  castor  oil, 
or  rliubarb,  or  senna  and  salts,  being  admi- 
nistered for  the  purpose  :  in  the  general,  I 
prefer  castor  oil  to  any  other  medicine  ;  but 
fitcre  are  some  women  who  have  a  great 
dislike  to  it,  and  their  stomachs  reject  it. 
Again,  when  women  are  nervous,  as  tliey 
frequently  are,  or  irritable  after  delivery, 
some  medicines  vvliich  are  calculated  to 
SQOlU    may   be    given ;    castor,     camphor, 


fether,  valerian,  opium,  or,  above  all,  lij'os- 
c^'amus  :  spermaceti  draughts  are  as  good 
as  any  thing — the  sovereignest  thing"  ou 
earth  for  an  inward  bruise,  as  we  learn  from 
very  ancient  authority.  If  there  is  a  little 
fever,  diaphoretics,  (fur  example,)  the  liquor 
ammonia;  acetatis  may  be  given,  from  half 
au  ounce  to  an  ounce,  with  a  little  camphor 
mixture,  may  be  administered,  in  the  course 
of  the  four -and -twenty  hours;  sometimes 
double  this  quantity  may  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Women  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  till 
the  fifth  day  ;  it  is  an  error  to  rise  earlier, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  coming  down  of  the 
womb.  When  they  sit  up,  they  sliould  do 
so  at  first  for  a  few  minutes  only,  then  lying 
dowu  again  whenever  any  bearing  down 
is  perceived.  In  general,  sofas  are  prefer- 
able to  easy  chairs,  and  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture is  better  for  the  patient  than  the  se- 
dentary. Patients  are  not  usually  allowed 
to  quit  the  bed-chamber  till  the  end  of  the 
third  or  fourth  week  ;  in  warm  weather, 
they  leave  the  nest  a  little  earlier. 

Wlien  you  make  your  visits,  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  you  see  the  child;  of  course,  it 
is  always  unusually  handsome  (laughter)  ^^ 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  the 
mother  of  the  pleasure  of  liearing  this, 
lindeed,  to  drop  all  badinage,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted,  that  the  first  few  years 
of  life  are  often  fidl  of  graces.  The  prin- 
cipal points,  however,  to  which  you  are  to 
attend  medically,  are  the  bulk  of  the  child 
and  the  state  of  the  bowels.  If  the  infant  is 
large  and  plump,  and  of  rapid  growth,  the 
omens  are  favourable  ;  but  should  it  waste, 
you  will  tlien  frequently  learn,  on  inquiry, 
tliat  the  bowels  are  acting  six  or  eight  times, 
or  oftener,  daily,  and  that  the  infant  openly 
or  clandestinely  has  been  taking  spo:;u- 
meat.  One  kind  of  food  only  is  thoroughly 
well  adapted  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  of 
young  infants,  and  that  is  the  human  milk. 
If  children  thrive  on  spoon-meat,  it  is  all 
very  well,  but  the  experiment  ought  never 
to  he  made  wantonly,  and  when  the  food  is 
given,  even  though  it  seem  to  agree  with 
them,  they  ought  to  be  closely  watched. 
Infants  sometimes  thrive  well  enough  ou 
an  artificial  diet  during  the  first  fortnight, 
and  then  suddenly  give  way. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  we  will  bring  to  its 
close  that  part  of  our  course  of  Lectures 
whieli  is  purely  obstetric  ;  a  few  more  Lec- 
tures will  be  subjoined,  in  which,  agreeably 
to  my  original  plan,  1  shall  enlarge  a  little 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  as  well  as  on  the  diseases  of  the  un- 
impregnated  genitals  ;  hut  I  wish  these 
Lectures  to  he  considered,  not  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  course,  but  as  forming  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  entire  body  of 
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o})stetric  instruction,  wliicli  it  lias  been  my 
endeavour  to  communicate.  The  signs  of 
gestation  will  bo  best  understood  after  J 
liave  treated  of  llie  gravid  uterus.  I  forbear, 
tlierefore,  to  give  tliem  here  :  Uum  res  nia- 
neant  fugiant  verba.  Of  the  defects  in  the 
style  of  these  Lectures,  no  one  can  be 
more  sensible  than  myself;  allow  me  to 
observe,  liowevcr,  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion and  apology,  tliat  throughout  the  course 
it  lias  been  my  object  to  choose  for  you  that 
kind  of  information  which  avails  at  the  bed- 
side, and  to  communicate  that  information  in 
a  manner  quaint,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  but 
still,  jierhaps,  not  altogether  ill  calculated 
to  strike  tiie  attention  and  fix  upon  the  me- 
mory. To  oratory  I  make  no  pretension  ; 
indeed,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  cannot 
conquer  my  dislike  to  an  art  which  jirac- 
tises  on  the  infirmities  of  the  mind,  and 
which,  provided  it  ma_y  persuade  the  mob  of 
all  ranks,  seems  to  be  equally  well  contented 
with  truth  or  falsehood.  'I'lie  folly  of  the 
auditor  is  the  strength  of  the  orator  ;  tlie 
strength  of  the  philosopher  is  his  good 
sense.  It  is  difficult  to  sustain  at  once  two 
opposite  characters. 


Directionsfor  applying  Mr.  GaitskeU's  Obstetn- 
cal  Bandage,  or  Bandage  of  Support. 

This  bandage  is  applicable  to  four  different 
periods  of  parturition. 

1st.  The  Eighth  Month  of  Pregnancy. — At 
this  period,  the  abdomen  is  often  pendu- 
lous, particularly  in  fat  women,  and  those 
who  have  borne  many  children.  The  over- 
stretching of  the  abdominal  muscles  de- 
stroys their  tone,  and  lessens  the  elasticity 
of  the  integuments,  which  produces  pain  in 
the  lumbar  region,  and  many  uncomfortable 
feelings.  'I'hese  are  greatly  relieved  by  the 
application  of  the  bandage,  which  sboukl 
be  placed  under  the  linen,  and  tied  in  the 
middle  of  the  loins. 

2n(lly.  At  the  Commencement  of  Labour. — 
In  this  instance,  tlie  bandage  should  be 
applied  exterior  to  the  clothes,  and  tied  on 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient 
lying  on  her  left.  It  can  be  applied  with 
more  facility  in  the  erect  position  of  the 
trunk. 

The  pressure  must  be  regulated  by  tlie 
feelings  of  the  patient,  as  the  integuments 
and  fascia  are  in  some  cases  exquisitely^ 
tender. 

When  the  membranes  are  broken,  and 
the  waters  discharged,  the  second  row  of 
tapes  must  be  tied  ;  by  these  means,  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  enlarged  uterus,  which, 
embracing  it,  furnishes  several  additional 
pjoints  of  support :  this  enables  that  organ 
to  act  with  more  energy  in  propelling  and 
expelling  the  fcctus.  ! 


.Sdly.  yfflcr  the  Fa^ttis  is  expelled. — The 
third  row  of  tapes  must  now  be  employed 
to  lessen  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  com- 
press tlie  uterus.  7\t  this  period  it  is  most 
essentially  useful,  by  facilitating  the  action 
of  that  organ  in  detaciiing  and  expelling 
the  placenta. 

4thly.  After  tlie  Expulsion  of  the  Placenta. — 
iManj'  a  woman,  after  an  easy  labour,  and 
early  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  is  subjected 
to  an  atonic  state  of  the  uterus,  followed  by 
internal  flooding  and  death,  though  there  is 
no  external  appearance  of  hajmorrhage. 

"  In  this  way  I  have  known  five  in- 
stances of  sudden  death  ;  the  os  tincni 
closely  contracted,  and  the  cavity  of  tho 
uterus  distended  with  fluid  and  coagulated 
blood.  I'his  was  not  suspected,  till  disco- 
vered by  jiost-niortem  examination.  The 
proper  application  of  the  bandage  com- 
pletely prevents  this  misfortune. 

"  Another  good  eil'ect  is  that  of  restoring 
the  energy  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
improving  the  personal  figure. 

"  In  illustration  of  the  dangers  pending 
on  those  i'emales  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  delivered  without  a  supporting  band- 
age, I  subjoin  a  few  cases." 

A  lad}',  aged  tbirty,  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, was  brouglit  to  bed  of  a  line  healthy 
child  ;  had  an  easy  labour,  and  the  placenta 
followed  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  with  no 
more  than  the  usual  discharge.  As  the  pa- 
tient felt  a  little  refreshed,  the  accoucheur 
went  down  to  his  breakfast,  but  had  scarcely 
begun,  when  the  nurse  ran  down,  and,  in  a 
Hurried  accent,  slated  her  mistress  was 
fainting;  the  accoucheur  immediately  vi- 
sited his  patient,  and  found  hc-r  as  described 
by  the  nurse  ;  the  face  and  skin  pallid — 
t!;o  extremities  cold  —  the  pulse  feeble, 
quick,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  while  the 
abdomen  was  greatly  enlarged.  On  ex- 
amining the  napkins,  they  were  found  un- 
soiled  ;  and,  on  examining  the  vagina,  the 
OS  tiiicE  was  founil  closely  contracted :  uiion 
pressing  it  with  the  finger,  it  produced 
pain,  when  much  liuid  and  coagulated  blood 
were  expelled.  He  now  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  dilate  the  os  tineas,  introduced  the 
hand,  and  empty  the  uterus  of  its  contents  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  support,  by 
pinning  a  napkin  tight  round  the  waist.  Ey 
these  means,  the  uterine  contraction  was 
completed,  the  h.x-morrhage  stopped,  and 
the  patient  ii:ially,  but  with  great  dililculty, 
recovered. 

Tlie  quantity  of  blood  lost  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  calculated  at  more  than  two 
(juurts. 

A  similar  case  occurred  to  the  same  gen- 
tleman a  few  years  after,  v.diich  induced 
him  to  employ  a  table  napkin  as  a  bandage 
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of  support;  since  wliicli,  in  forty  years' 
extensive  practice,  lie  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  no  more  such  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Case  'i.  A  lady  in  this  parish  was  deli- 
vered by  a  female  midwife.  The  labour 
was  fair  and  easy,  and  every  thing  went  on 
to  her  wishes ;  the  midwife  left  her  with- 
out pressing  the  abdomen,  or  applying  a 
bandage,  while  she  dedicated  her  time  to 
the  child.  A  few  minutes  after  this,  her 
patient  grew  faint,  turned  pale,  and  quickly 
expired.  There  was  no  external  hemorrhage. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination,  the 
uterus  was  found  filled  with  fluid  and  coa- 
gulated blood,  and  extended  to  the  scrobi- 
culus  cordis. 

"  The  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on  these 
cases  are — the  necessity  of  compression  of 
the  abdomen  immediately  after  the  expul 
sion  of  the  placenta;  the  examination  of 
the  pulse  and  countenance,  and  not  too 
hastv  a  departure  of  the  practiliouer,  as  in 
all  those  who  have  been  rescued,  it  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  prompt  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus for  the  discharge  of  its  contents,  aided 
by  external  compression,  and  the  mechani- 
cal stimulus  of  the  hand  bringing  on  its 
proper  contraction.  Should  these  fail,  there 
is  only  one  more  resource — the  transfusion 
of  human  blood,  recommended  by  my  friend 
Ur.  Blundell." 

"We  are  informed  by  IMr .  G  aitskell,  whose 
experience  has  been  almost  unlimited,  that, 
out  of  7,000  cases  of  midwifery,  occurring 
in  his  practice  during  the  last  forty-five 
years,  he  cannot  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  fatal  uterine  haemorrhage.  Before  he 
constructed  this  bandage,  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  employing  a  small  table 
napkin.  But  the  bandage  in  question  is 
more  extensive  in  its  application,  while  it 
is  extremely  simple  ;  as  it  is  applied  at  the 
very  commencement  of  labour,  and  follows 
it  through  all  its  different  stages."  (This  is 
a  reviewer's  remark.) 

X.  B.  The  bandage  is  made  by  a  poor 
deformed  young  woman  (flliss  Grierson, 
No.  6,  Bedford  Place,  Ueptford  Lower 
Road),  and  costs  but  four  shillings.  It 
will  last  a  female  for  life. 

P.S.  Mr,  Gaitskell  forgot  to  mention, 
that,  before  the  bandage  is  put  on,  its  uti- 
lity would  he  increased,  if  a  small  pillow 
were  placed  on  the  abd«uen,  previously  to 
drawing  the  tapes. 

[The  passages  in  inverted  commas,  have 
been  taken  from  a  small  tract  published  by 
Mr.  Gaitskell] 

The  learned  Lecturer  quitted  the  theatre 
amidst  the  enthusiasticapplausesof  ahighly- 
respectable  numerous  class. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


STONE      IN      THE       BLADDER      SUCCESSrUI.I.  Y 
TREATED     BY     LITHOTUITY. 

The  extraordinary  success  which  M.  Civiale 
has  experienced  by  his  method  of  treating 
stone  in  the  bladder,  entitles  it  to  more  at- 
tention than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  oa 
it  by  the  practitioner  of  this  country.  We 
presume  that  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  this  method,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  following  case  will  contribute  to  excite 
their  interest  in  its  favour. 

Moiin,  68  years  of  age,  of  a  very 

irritable  temperament,  began,  in  1825,  to 
be  affected  with  considerable  strangury  and 
dysuria.  'J'lie  application  of  leeches  and 
poultices  to  the  perineum,  warm  baths,  and 
a  spare  diet,  relieved  these  symptoms,  but 
did  not  prevent  their  frequent  recurrence 
during  iQ-26.  At  this  time  hectic  fever 
began  to  appear,  and  the  urine  deposited 
purulent  matter,  the  quantity  of  which  gra- 
dually increased.  As  the  patient  obsti- 
nately refused  to  be  sounded,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether,  at  this  period,  a  stone  had 
been  formed.  The  symptoms  becoming, 
however,  more  urgent,  the  patient  was  at 
last  sounded,  and  a  stone  was  found  in  the 
bladder,  which  was  so  irritable  that  the 
introduction  of  the  sound  was  followed 
by  acute  cystitis,  which  could  only  be 
reduced  to  a  sub-inflammatory  state  by  a 
very  active  antiphlogistic  treatnaent.  Under 
thesecircumstances,j\LCiviale's  method  was 
proposed,  and  although  the  hectic  state  of 
the  patient,  colliquative  sweats,  the  greatest 
debility,  with  nausea,  6cc.,  gave  a  very 
unfavourable  prognosis,  this  gentleman 
readily  consented  to  perform  the  operation 
of  lithotrity. 

The  patient  was  prepared  for  it  by  light 
tonics,  with  small  doses  of  opium  and  emol- 
lient clysters  ;  at  the  same  time  a  nourish- 
ing diet,  semicupia,  and  poultices  on  the 
abdomen,  were  employed.  The  strength  of 
the  patient  was  by  these  means  somewhat 
improved,  and  the  fever,  in  some  degree, 
subsided  ;  the  urine  continued,  however, 
to  be  purulent.  J'he  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der had  so  far  diminished,  as  to  admit  of 
the  daily  introduction  of  an  elastic  bougie, 
and  of  its  remaining  for  some  time  in  the 
bladder.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  1827, 
the  health  of  the  patient  appeared  to  be  so 
much  improved,  that  it  was  thought  advis- 
able not  to  delay  the  operation  any  longer. 

An  injection  of  tepid  water  was  made, 
and  although  performed  with  the  greatest 
caution,  this  part  of  the  operation,  as  well 
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ns  tlic  introduction  of  the  small  foicoiis, 
appeared  to  cause  excessive  pain,  and  iiuuli; 
tlu!  patient  almost  intractable:  at  last  M. 
Civiale  succeeded  in  taking  hold  of  the 
stone.  The  forceps  beinj;  of  smaller  di- 
mensiocs  than  usual,  and  the  stone,  on 
account  of  the  great  suH'erings  of  the  patient, 
not  being  well  fixed,  only  a  small  part  of  it 
could  be  reduced  to  powder.  Some  slight 
irritation  of  the  bladder  ibllowed  this  first 
attempt,  and  the  quantity  of  purulent  mat- 
ter in  the  urine  increased  ;  however,  in  a 
short  time,  this  exacerbation  was  subdued, 
and  the  patient  appeared  to  experience 
much  more  relief  than  was  expected. 

On  the  31st  of  JMay  the  operation  was 
repeated,  but  witliout  much  success. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  patient  seemed 
less  affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  for- 
ceps, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stone  was  reduced  to  powder,  and  after- 
wards voided  with  the  urine. 

On  the  14tli  of  June,  the  operator  was 
able  to  introduce  a  larger  pair  of  forceps, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  powder  and  frag- 
ments of  the  stone  was  passed  after  the 
operation. 

At  the  fifth  operation,  which  was  very 
successful,  the  patient  felt  scarcely  any 
pain  ;  but,  on  the  following  evening,  in- 
flammation of  the  left  testicle  and  sperma- 
tic chord  ensued  :  by  the  means  of  leeches, 
poultices,  and  absolute  quiet,  these  symp- 
toms subsided  within  a  fortnight. 

The  sixtli  and  seventh  operations  were 
not  followed  by  any  bad  symptom,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  stone  was  removed  in 
powder  and  small  ])ieces. 

The  eighth  operation  seemed  to  have 
completed  the  cure,  and,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  the  health  was  almost  perfectly 
restored  ;  the  urine  was  passed  regularly 
without  any  pain,  the  patient  had  regained 
liis  strength,  the  fever  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, &c. 

On  the  6tli  of  August,  on  examination, 
some  fragments  were  discovered,  which 
were  easily  reduced  to  powder,  or  extracted. 
On  further  repeated  examinations,  no 
trace  of  any  remaining  fragments  could  be 
found,  and  the  patient,  at  the  time  of  draw- 
ing up  the  report,  (in  the  middle  of  18!^8,) 
enjoyed  excellent  health. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    PLAGUE. 

In  the  Revue  Wedicale ,  I\l .  Pariset  brings 
forward  a  new  opinion  on  the  object  of  em- 
balming in  Egypt.  He  endeavours  to  show, 
by  statistical  calculations,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  possessed  no  other 
means  of  protecting  themselves  against  the 
injurious  effluvia  of  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances, and  that  it  was,  conse((uently,not  an 
object  of  religion,  as  has  hitherto  been  be- 


lieved, but  rather  of  medical  policy  ;  it  con- 
sisted, origirudly,  in  salting  the  bodies  witli 
natron,  witli  wliich  the  country  abounds, 
and  in  afterwards  drying  them  ;  when  thus 
pre})ared,  the  bodies  were  deposited  in. 
places  inaccessible  to  the  inundation,  and 
wliich  were  the  better  suited  to  this  purpose, 
as  being,  from  the  same  reason,  sterile.  'J'hia 
was  tlie  original  mode  of  embalming  ;  the 
additional  processes,  which  were  gradually 
introduced,  are  to  be  regarded  meiely  as 
tlie  eflect  of  luxury.  According  to  Rl.  Pa- 
riset, it  appears  from  the  most  accurate  in- 
quiries, that  in  tlie  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  the  custom  of  embalming  began  to  fail 
into  disuse  in  Egypt  ;  that  the  oriental 
plague  did  not  show  itself  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth,  and  that  the  diseases, 
which  are  described  by  Greek  authors,  and 
in  the  scriptures,  evidently  want  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  the  ])lague.  Before 
the  sixth  century,  Egypt  had,  for  -nearly 
three  thousand  years,  been  one  of  the  most 
healthy  countries  in  the  world  ;  but  the 
Christian  religion  having  been  introduced 
into  Egypt,  the  custom  of  embalming  was 
looked  upon  as  a  profane  ceremony,  and 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  it  was, 
according  to  Abbe  Fleury's  statement,  for- 
mally ])iohibited,  and  the  present  mode  of 
inhumation  introduced.  In  the  year  b-i'-J, 
or  98  years  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Arabians,  the  first  and  most  terrible 
epidemy  appeared.  From  the  coincidence 
of  these  historical  facts,  it  seems  very  likely 
that  the  interment  of  the  dead),  in  a  coun- 
try which,  after  a  yearly  inundation  of  four 
months,  is  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,)  and 
the  subsequent  putrid  fermentation  of  aui- 
mal  matter,  were  the  original  causes  of  the 
plague.  Humidity,  acertain  degree  of  atmo- 
spheric heat,  and  animal  matter,  are,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Pariset,  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  plague.  In 
no  country  of  the  world  do  these  circum- 
stances concur  in  such  an  eminent  degree, 
as  in  Egypt ;  and  thus  it  is  very  easily  ex- 
plained, why  this  formidable  disease  should 
Irave  originated  in  it.  From  thence  it  was 
carried  into  other  countries  ;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter the  disease  is  not  so  terrible,  nor  do 
the  conditions  exist  there  necessary  for 
the  spontaneous  production  of  the  plague. 
As  a  strong  proof  of  the  former,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  at  Smyrna,  ships  from  Con- 
stantinople are  never  put  into  quarantine, 
while  those  from  Egypt  always  are  so. 
RI.  Pariset  maintains,  tliat  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  means  of  arresting  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  plague,  is  the  re-introduction  of 
embalming  in  Egypt,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  formerly'  adopted. 

We  conclude  this  notice  with  staling, 
that  M.  Pariset  left  Paris,  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  for  Marseilles,  in  order  to  examine 
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the  epitlemy  now  prevailing  at  this  place, 
■where  lie  will,  in  company  with  M.  Cham- 
polliou  and  several  distinguished  })iiysicians, 
proceed  to  Egypt,  to  make  further  inquiries 
into  the  nature,  &c.,  of  the  plague. 


RIIINOPI.ASTIC    OPERATION,    PERFORMED    BV 
M.    LISFRANC,    FOLLOWED    BY    DEATH. 

A.  F.,  a  man  ahout  49  years  of  age,  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Hopital 
lies  Veneriens,  whence,  after  a  long  use  of 
nicrcnrial  frictions,  lie  had  been  discharged 
cured,  but  with  total  loss  of  his  nose.  He 
applied  for  admission  in  the  Hospice  de  la 
Pitie,  in  the  hope  that  the  deformity  of  his 
face  might  be  lessened  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. 1\I.  Lisfranc  hesitated  at  performing 
the  rhinoplastic  operation,  being  apprehen- 
sive that  the  wound  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, assume  a  syphilitic  character  ; 
liowever,  after  having  observed  the  case  for 
some  time,  he  at  last  decided  upon  it,  and  it 
was  performed  on  the  IClh  of  July,  in  the 
following  manner. 

M.  Lisfranc  began  with  marking  out  the 
portion  of  skin  which  was  intended  to  form 
the  new  nose  ;  the  marks  were  made  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  ink  is  too  easily  washed 
off  by  tlie  blood.  The  right  side  of  the 
triangular  flap  extended  three  lines  furtlier 
downwards  towards  the  nose  ;  then  the  left 
one,  in  order  to  compensate  tjie  defect  of 
substance,  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  the  twisting  of  the  flap.  M.  L.  ob- 
served, that  the  frontal  bone  must  not  be 
too  much  denuded,  as  necrosis  might  be  the 
consequence.  The  flap  was  now  formed, 
and  tlie  edges  of  the  nasal  opening  were 
pared  off;  after  which,  it  being  thought  ad- 
visable not  to  dress  the  wound  before  tiie 
bleeding  of  the  numerous  small  vessels 
ceased,  tiie  patient  was  removed  to  bed. 
Although  this  part  of  the  operation  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  he  bore  it  with  extraor- 
dinary fortitude.  After  two  or  three  hours, 
the  wound  was  dressed.  For  this  purpose 
the  nasal  opening  was  filled  with  a  dossil  of 
lint,  which  had,  as  much  as  ]iossible,  tlie 
form  of  a  nose,  and  over  which  the  triangu- 
lar flap  was  laid  ;  the  margins  of  the  latter 
were  a]iplied  to  those  of  the  nasal  aperture, 
and  kept  in  this  situation  by  twelve  or  thir- 
teen sutures,  and  two  transverse  straps  of 
Sticking  i)Iaster,  with  which  tlie  wound  of 
the  forehead  was  also  dressed. 

During  the  niglit  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  was  restless  and  somewhat  feverish. 
On  the  next  day  he  was  a  little  better,  and 
slept  a  few  hours.  The  flap  was  hot  and 
swollen  ;  the  wounds  had  a  favourable  ap- 
];eaiance. 

For  .'Jome  '^ays  afterwards,  the  patient 
felt  toUrahly  well,  but  the  fever  continued, 
and  his  nights  were  very  restless.     On  the 


22d,  part  of  the  lint  under  the  flap  was  re- 
moved, and  on  the  2od  the  sutures  were 
withdrawn.  The  parts  liad  united  only  on 
the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  left  side.  The 
wound  of  the  forehead  was  in  profuse  sup- 
puration. 

On  the  2.")th,  the  swelling  of  the  flap  had 
gradually  subsided,  and,  under  the  use  of 
graduated  compresses,  the  left  side  of  the 
artificial  nose  had  completely  united  with 
the  edge  of  the  nasal  aperture. 

28th  of  July.  The  i'orm  of  the  nose  was 
become  more  and  more  regular;  on  the  left 
side  the  cicatrix  was  quite  firm,  but  on  the 
right  there  seemed  very  little  tendency  to 
coalition  ;  the  wound  of  the  forehead  sup- 
purated, and  had  a  whitish  appearance  ;  the 
fever  had  much  lessened. 

On  the  29th  a  sudden  change  took  place, 
the  wound  of  the  forehead  became  gangre- 
nous ;  the  patient  was  very  restless,  and 
died  in  the  evening. 

On  examination,  the  organs  were  found '"n 
a  state  of  perfect  health. — La  Clinique. 


GASTRIC      AND     DIAPHRAGMATIC     PERFORA- 
TION   AND    EROSION. 

5i/ Henry  M'Cormac,  M,D.,BelfasU 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

A  CASE  of  very  extensive  perforation 
of  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  liaving 
recently  come  under  my  notice,  I  am  de- 
sirous that  the  results,  however  trifling  in 
importance,  should  not  be  lost.  1  shall  re- 
late the  circumstances  as  they  occurred, 
subjoining  a  few  observations. 

Tlie  patient  (Smith)  was  brought  into  the 
Belfast  Hospital  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
a|iparently  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
compression  of  the  brain.  Some  of  the 
usual  sym])toms,  as  I  learned  from  the  at- 
tending physician,  were  wanting.  The 
pulse  being  at  first  70,  and  rising  to  130 
afterwards,  neither  was  there  any  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils.  The  patient  was  bled, 
and  a  portion  of  wine  was  given,  but  with- 
out any  beneficial  result.  During  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  continued  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
only  interrupted  by  frequent  attempts  to 
vomit,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  ensuing 
morning  died. 

A  t  eleven ,  in  pursuance  of  a  Coroner's  In- 
quest, examination  of  the  body  took  ])lace,in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  medical  gentle- 
men, when  tlie  following  appearances  were 
presented.  A  wound  of  the  left  teni])le,  in 
the  form  of  a  right  angle,  ahout  two  inches 
in  extent,  said  to  ha^e  been  occasioned  by 
a  bayonet  stab,  after  the  deceased  had  been 
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knocked  down  in  a  fray  with  the  sentinel  of  j 
ail  adjoining  banack.  A  slii;lit  contusion 
on  tlie  same  temuli-,  snii|>osfd  to  liave  been  1 
produced  by  tbe  baud-blow,  whicb  fellid. 
tlie  deceased.  Tbe  calvaria,  or  skull-cap, 
being  denuded  and  removed,  no  fracture 
was  discornible.  An  almost  continuous 
coating  of  coagulated  blood  was  visible 
on  tlie  pia  mater,  covering  tbe  upper  sur- 
face of  both  liemisnberes.  There  were 
about  two  ounces  of  bloody  serum  at  tbe 
base  of  the  brain.  In  tbe  left  plexus  cbo- 
roides  were  imbedded  several  hydatid- 
like  vesicles,  about  tbe  size  of  peas,  and 
also  a  number  of  round  substances,  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  having  tbe  white  co- 
lour and  consistency  of  brain.  Of  tliese 
two  I  may  remark,  that  tbe  former  is  very 
common  ;  the  latter,  I  never  observed  be- 
fore. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera, 
I  detected  perforations  in  the  cardiac  extre- 
mity of  tbe  stomach,  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent. The  thorax  was,  however,  previously 
opened,  and  about  sixteen  ounces  of  a  red- 
dish fluid  were  found  in  its  right  cavity.  This 
being  sponged  out,  I  traced  tbe  mode  of  its 
introduction  through  a  hole  in  the  diaphragm, 
large  enough  toadmitthe  fore-tiager  to  pass 
witii  ease  into  the  stomach.  This  hole  had 
a  black,  sphacelated  and  ragged  appearance 
round  its  margin,  the  muscular  fibres  being 
also  separated.  There  was  also  erosion, 
but  not  perforation  of  another  portion  of  tbe 
diaphragm,  near  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
muscle.  This  erosion  was  two  iucbes  in 
diameter,  and  existed  on  both  sides,  haviug 
a  blackened  appearance,  tbe  peritoneal  and 
pleuritic  coats  being  neail}'  obliterated ; 
tliere  was  here  also  a  separation  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres.  Tlie  perforations  in  the  sto- 
mach were  two  principal  and  some  smaller 
ones  ;  the  first  were  about  tbree  inches  in 
diameter,  having  irregular  indented  edges, 
together  with  filiny  prolongations  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum. The  mucous  membrane  round 
tlie  perforations  was  blackened  and  par- 
tially eroded.  These  perforations,  vv^beu 
the  stomach  was  in  situ,  corresponded  with 
tbe  alterations  of  structure  in  the  diapbragui. 
With  respect  to  tiie  rest  of  the  stomatli,  it 
evinced  tlie  apj^earance  of  intense  phlogosis, 
tbe  vessels  being  injected,  and  the  interven- 
ing siirface  red,  but  not  uniformly  so  ;  this 
Vv-as  also  tbe  case  tlirougbout  the  whole  course 
of  the  duodenum.*  Externally,  the  rest  of 
the  intestines  appeared  sound,  but  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  examine  their  inner 
surfaces.  Tbe  left  lobe  of  tlie  liver  was 
jiartially  covered  with  irregular  yellow  sj)ots, 


*  This  was   quite    observable   after  the 
parts  had  been  a  week  macerating. 


which  alteration  of  texture  did  not  proceed 
further  than  t!io  surface. 

Tbe  interest  of  the  ])receding  case  is  con- 
siderably augmented,  i'lom  its  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  medico-judicial  inves- 
tigation. Tbe  soldier  was  not  brought  to 
trial,  as  he  was  acquitted  after  I  had  given 
my  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county;  but  certainly,  had  that  not  been 
the  issue,  I  should  have  felt  myself  obliged 
to  liav-e  given  sucii  a  statement,  as  would 
have  produced  an  im|iression  on  tbe  minds 
of  the  jury,  tliat  the  violence  committed  oil 
tbe  person  of  the  deceased  was  but  a  se- 
condary and  inferior  cause  in  producing  his 
deatli.  Because,  contrary  to  tbe  opinion  of 
most  of  our  English  physiologists,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  perforation  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  mostly,  if  not  always, 
takes  place  before  death,  setting  aside,  of 
course,  that  which  is  jiroducible  by  poisons. 
It  would,  however,  lake  up  too  much  space 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  the  question.  False  inferences 
have  been  diawn  from  Spallanzani's  experi- 
ments, vide  Paris's  Jurisprudence,  '2d  vol., 
p.  163  ;  these  will  be  evident  upon  perusal. 
Hunter,  Adams,  Burns,  and  others,  have 
admitted  the  post-mortem  and  ante-mortem 
dissolvent  powers  of  the  gastric  juice, 
founding  their  opinions  on  very  gratuitous 
premises.  'Ihe  J'act  is,  the  gamine  juice  has  no 
dissiilcent  poicers  at  all,  at  least  not  more  tUaii 
what  is  possessed  by  any  other  watery  and  muci- 
laginous secretion.  It  is  only  secreted  after 
the  deglutition  of  food,  and  so  far  fronx 
being  designed  for  digestive  ]>urposes,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  secreted 
in  larger  quantities  than  suffice  to  lubri- 
cate the  coats  of  the  stomach  in  common 
with  those  of  any  other  viscus,  and  jjrevent 
the  adhesion  of  tbe  food.  We  see  men 
drink  enormous  quantities  of  fluids  without 
injuring  their  digestive  powers,  in  which 
case  the  gastric  juice,  as  it  is  quaintly 
termed,  together  with  the  saliva,  would  be 
diluted  so  as  to  lose  ail  its  energy-,  if  it 
had  any,  unless,  indeed,  it  ]iossesses  tbe 
miraculous  power  of  communicating  it  to 
other  fluids.  The  gastric  juice  can  possess 
no  such  properties,  any  more  than  the 
mucus  of  the  bladder,  or  gall  bladder,  could 
serve  to  diminish  the  fluids  of  which  these 
viscera  are  the  recipients.  I  beg  to  refer 
the  reader  to  tbe  excellent  observations  of 
Aleckel,  Chaussier,  and  Breschet,  on  this 
subject.  '*  How  is  it,"  says  the  latter  writer, 
"  that  we  never  observe  j)erforations  in  the 
stouuichs  of  those  who  are  starved  to  death  V 
This  would  evidently  often  be  tbe  ca;>e,  if 
the  {;astric  secietion  possessed  any  sucli 
properties.  Every  hollow  viscus  in  thchidy 
may  undergo  the  feiforaliie  piocess,  in  which 
assertion  I  am  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  Andral,  who  also  informs  us,  that  there 
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is  not  a  single  point  from  the  moiilli  to  the 
anus,  which  has  not  been  tbiuid  perfoiated 
after  deatli  ;  so  that  eillier  tlie  gastricjnice 
does  not  possess  tliis  sarcophagic  property, 
or  the  seoRtioDS  of  the  intestinal  canal,  (m 
men  as  well  as  in  herbivorous  animals,)  of 
the  bladder,  gall-bladder,  the  different  ex- 
cretory duels,  &c.,  all  do.  This  solvent 
power  of  the  ventricular  secretion,  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  once  attributed  to  pus,  and 
the  belief  of  it  is  unwortlij'  the  pathology 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  amusing  to  recal 
to  mind  the  powers  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  this  secretion,  viz.  tiiat  of 
being  able  to  dissolve  bones,  clay,  metals 
of  different  kinds,  and  stones  ;  being,  as 
Paley  observes  in  his  Natural  Theology,  in 
/lis  observations  on  the  gastric  juice,  stronger 
than  "  caustic  alcali,  mineral  acid,  red  pre- 
cipitate, or  aqua-fortis  itself,  while  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  as  bland  and  mild  as  gum 
water  or  saliva."  If  all  this  were  the  case,  it 
would  have  a  just  title,  indeed,  to  the  name 
of"  the  chemical  wonder  of  animal  nature," 
as  the  wortliy  bishop  calls  it.  But,  as  with 
tribute,  let  us  give  wonder  where  wonder  is 
due,  having  things  of  marvellous-enough 
properties  in  tlie  world  to  contemplate, 
without  producing  others,  which  are  effete 
with  tliem,  aud  then  setting  them  up  to 
stare  at. 

In  the  enumeration  of  ray  authorities,  I 
have  omitted  to  quote  Orfila's  excellent 
work,  on  Toxicolog}-,  \'ol.II.,  p.  j70,  wliere 
the  reader  will  find  some  interesting  cases, 
to  which  I  would  add  a  few,  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  in- 
stance in  his  lectures  ;  but  that  I  fear  I  have 
already  taken  up  too  much  space.  I  shall, 
however,  just  add,  that  of  at  least  one  thou- 
sand bodies,  which  I  have  either  examined, 
or  of  which  I  have  vi'itnessed  the  examina- 
tion, I  have  not  seen  more  than  a  very  few 
cases  of  perforation.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
other  observations  on  subjects  which  I 
deem  of  importance,  but  will  defer  them  to 
another  opportunitj'. 


INUTILITV    OF    THE     APOTHECARIES      ACT. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  recent  letters  which  liave  ap- 
peared in  several  numbers  of  your  inva- 
luable publication  upon  the  inutility  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act,  and  the  abominable  and 
destructive  practices  of  unqualified  pre- 
tenders to  medical  science,  must  have  ex- 
cited one  common  feeling  of  indignant  re- 
gret in  the  minds  of  every  well-educated 
and    genuine    member   of    the    profession. 


I  iifortunately  the  evil  is  not  confined  to 
the  nortii  of  England,  nor  to  any  particular 
district  or  county.  Ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled pretenders  to  pharmacy  and  surgery 
are  to  be  observed,  and  might  be  pointed 
out  to  public  reprehension  in  every  part  of 
this  widely-extended  metropolis.  Proba- 
bly it  may  be  conferring  a  favour  upon  the 
public  to  describe  the  general  mode  by 
which  these  aspirants  to  Jisculapian  fame 
attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  medical 
honours.  Their  origin  is  usually  very  hum- 
ble. A  capacity  to  write  a  legible  hand, 
and  work  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  at 
the  age  of  thuteeen  or  fourteen  )'ears,  re- 
commends them  to  the  notice  of  some  me- 
clianic  or  artisan,  who,  upon  trial,  finding 
the  boy  either  too  dull  or  too  lazy  to  learn 
his  handicraft,  discharges  him  from  his  ser- 
vice. Chance  now  introduces  liini  as  a 
basket-boy,  or  general  drudge,  into  a  drug- 
gist's shop.  Alter  filling  a  situation  of  this 
degrading  nature  for  two  or  three  years,  he 
contrives  to  advance  a  step  by  entering  the 
service  of  the  general  practitioner.  By  ob- 
servation, he  acquires  the  names  of  drugs, 
and,  after  a  time,  makes  up  medicines.  A 
further  advance  is  now  sought,  and  by  pay- 
ing his  half  crown  to  the  beadle  of  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  he  obtains  a  situation  as  a 
dispenser  of  medicine  to  some  practising 
apothecary.  Recruiting  his  finances  ia 
such  a  situation  for  a  few  years,  he  then 
proceeds  to  open  a  retail  druggist's  shop,  in 
some  leading  street  or  neighbourhood.  The 
rent  of  the  house  is  made  by  taking  lodgers  ; 
the  vending  of  salts,  senna,  and  other  wares, 
furnishes  a  scanty  income.  Our  adventurer 
next  jiroceeds  to  advertise  for  an  appren- 
tice :  obtaining  a  premium  of  InO  or  200 
guineas.  In  six  months,  this  youth  is  left 
to  manage  the  shop,  and  the  master  now,  for 
the  first  time,  professes  to  be  seeking  know- 
ledge. With  the  cash  thus  obtained  from 
a  deluded  and  too  credulous  parent  or  guar- 
dian, he  proceeds  to  enter  himself  a  medical 
student.  Two  courses  of  anatomical  lec- 
tures, two  on  the  practice  of  physic,  one 
on  materia  medica  and  chemistry,  and  one 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery, 
and  a  forged  indenture  of  apprenticeship  for 
Jive  years  to  some  reputed  apothecary,  fur- 
uishes  our  hero  with  a  legal  passport  to  the 
wise  men  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall.  This  body  of  self- 
elected  Examiners  (being  a  century  behind 
the  belter  educated  general  praclitioner  in 
literary  and  professional  acquirements)  have 
scarcely  intellect  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  undertake  an  adequate  professional  ex- 
amination. Creatures,  therefore,  of  this 
mediocre  description,  pass  as  a  matter  of  coarse ; 
and  apothecary  being  now  legally  tacked  to 
his  name,  surgeon  also  is  immediately  ap- 
pended, and  then  the  bluster  and  pomp  of  a 
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new  and  important  office  is  obscrveil  to  com- 
meiice. 

A  fellow  of  this  oiigin  and  character 
(called,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  a  belter- 
informed  jiractitioner,  to  a  case  strictly  un- 
der his  neighbour's  care)  commences  with 
denouncing,  in  a  bold  and  clamorous  man- 
ner the  measures  which  have  been  pursued, 
and  promises  to  cure  tlie  patient  in  quick 
time.  Nature  kindly  seconds  his  impudent 
pretensions,  and  this  daring  charlatan,  in 
spite  of  his  own  mischievous  principles, 
(if,  indeed,  lie  have  any  to  direct  liis  treat- 
ment,) exults  in  finding,  by  an  unexpected 
and  propitious  tnni-up,  he  has  out-witted 
his  less  arrogant  and  pretending  rival,  and 
obtained  credit  for  superior  discernment  in 
that  circle  to  which  he  lias  been,  by  mere  ac- 
cident, introduced. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  this  is  not  an  overcharged 
statement,  it  is  a  true  picture  of  the  history  ) 
of  several  individuals  well  known  to  the  1 
writer  of  this  letter,  and  also  to  many  of 
the  more  respectable  members  of  tlie  pro- 
fession. If  any  candid  mind  can  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  let  him  convince 
himself;  and  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  walk  from  the  central  bridges  to  the 
southern  or  eastern  extremities  of  this  great  I 
town,  and  observe,  where  only  chemist  and 
druggist  were  a  year  or  two  since  recorded, 
surgeon  and  apothecary  are  now  inscribed  ; 
and  if  the  inquirer  will  refer  to  the  list  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  published  every 
year,  he  will  no  longer  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
appellation  of  surgeon  being  gratuitously 
assumed  by  such  honourable  persons.  'I'he 
public,  particulaily  parents  and  guardians, 
should  be  cautioned  against  such  designing 
impostors,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  living 
upon  premiums  thus  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained, and  have  not  capacity  sufficient  to 
direct  the  elementar}' studies  of  the  unhappy 
youths  consigned  to  their  barbarous  tutor- 
ship, nor  liberality  of  mind  to  treat  them 
with  the  courtesy  becoming  a  gentleman. 
Connected  with  this  irregular  and  disgrace- 
ful introduction  to  the  profession,  may  be 
fairly  said  to  emanate  the  degrading  system 
of  farming  the  medical  attendance  of  the 
poor  in  populous  and  extensive  parishes. 
^Vere  it  not  for  these  interlopers,  those  fun- 
goid excrescences  in  the  shape  of  licensed 
apothecaries  and  self-constituted  doctors,  no 
surgeon,  of  competent  education  and  ac- 
knowledged talent,  would  condescend  to 
accept  such  a  disproportionate  measure  of 
remuneration,  alike  repugnant  to  the  moral 
and  healthy  condition  of  the  poor,  and  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  an  honourable 
and  useful  profession  ;  but  the  respectable 
surgeon  is  compelled,  in  defence  of  his  own 
interest,  to  succumb  to  a  precedent,  and 
adopt  a  practice  he  abhors. 

The    remedy   for  this,   as   well   as  otlier 


grievances  in  the  profession,  lies  in  nn  ap- 
peal to  (he  legislature.  If  we  succeed,  as 
1  hope  we  shall,  in  obtaining  a  new  charter 
for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  this  evil,  among 
many  others,  we  may  hope  to  see  reduced. 
J'he  character  of  the  ])roression  advanced, 
by  giving  its  constituted  members  authority 
to  charge  for  visits  and  time,  instead  of 
cramming  a  superfluous  quantity  of  medicine 
down  the  throats  of  patients,  in  order  to 
moke  out  a  charge.  A  revolution  must  take 
place  in  the  present  system  of  remunera- 
tion. The  Trading  Act  of  1815,  has  been 
found  altogether  inoperative  to  prevent  un- 
qualified persons,  and  it  is  evaded  every  day 
with  perfect  impunity  ! 

The  College  of  Surgeons  have  no  power 
to  restrain  adventurers  from  infringing  its 
supposed  rights,  consequently  the  privileges 
of  its  members  between  the  two  imbecile 
corporate  bodies  are  totally  sacrificed. 
Happily  for  the  profession,  by  the  united 
energies  of  your  talents,  and  the  com- 
manding influence  of  your  weekly  .Journal, 
a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  destiny 
of  surgery  ;  public  feeling  and  public  opi- 
nion has  been  aroused.  In  vain  may  the 
advocates  of  monopoly,  and  the  influence 
of  the  whole  body  of  corruptionists,  attempt 
to  stem  the  force  of  equity  and  of  truth  upon 
the  minds  of  the  community  ;  and  that  its 
claims  may  be  fully  and  speedily  recognised 
and  permanently  secured,  is  the  fervent  wish 
of  your  devoted  friend  and  constant  reader^ 
A  Degraded  Member  op  the 
College. 


PHAGEDENIC     ULCERATION     OF     THE    PENIS. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sin, — You  have  reported  in  Number  260, 
a  very  interesting  case  of  phagedenic  ulce- 
ration of  the  penis,  which  was  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Will  you  permit  me  to  supply  a 
portion  of  its  history,  which  will  both  eluci- 
date, yet  further,  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  also  (an  oiFect  which  you  will  not 
undervalue)  set  me  right,  with  some  of 
the  profession  to  whom  1  have  mentioned 
the  case,  as  having  been  for  some  days 
under  my  care.  You  will  suppose,  from  this 
acknowledgment,  that  I  am  the  "  medical 
man"  who  adopted  those  preposterous  means 
which  you  have  but  too  slightly  censured  ; 
and  it  is  from  a  fear  of  this  construction  by 
otheis,  that  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  space  iu 
your  columns.  The  case  is  very  well  re- 
lated so  far  as  it  is  known,  but  there  is  the 
following  hiatus  :  in  your  second  paragraph 
are  these  words- — "  The   inflammation  and 
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swelling  of  the  penis  vapidl}'  increased,  and 
about  ten  days  since,  tlie  extremity  of  the 
prepuce  became  ulcerated."  I'his,  it  will 
be  observed,  wus  after  he  hud  "  tipplitd  in  a 
mediml  man  ;"  and  it  was  the  effect,  doubt- 
less, of  the  absurd  means  which  had  been 
employed.  \Vliat  I  wish  to  be  understood 
is,  (and  I  confess  it  to  be  of  more  import- 
ance to  myself  than  to  any  other,)  that  1 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  civility  of  having 
directed  the  patient  to  those  pleasant  reme- 
dies, exercise  and  good  living  ;  having  been 
consulted  upon  the  sixth  of  those  before- 
mentioned  ten  days,  from  the  first  of  which 
be  bad  been  submitted  to  such  agreeable 
treatment.  At  the  time  of  bis  consulting 
me,  be  bad  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  glnns 
and  prepuce,  by  a  very  painful  ulcerative 
process,  which  was  then  m  rapid  progress, 
'i'lie  penis  was  greatly  swollen  and  inflamed  ; 
the  pulse  frequent,  hard,  and  full ;  the 
tongue  furred,  with  headach,  and  a  general 
suppression  of  the  secretions.  He  was  bled 
to  5^U'>  ss'^^  home  to  bed,  and  ordered 
cathartics,  with  antimony.  An  ojjiate  at 
bed  time,  and  a  linseed  meal  poultice. 
These  were  continued  (the  symptoms  re- 
maining the  same)  for  three  or  four  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  bled  again, 
and  leeches  applied  to  the  pubes  and  peri- 
neum, the  medicines  being'  continued  with 
little  alteration.  The  blood,  after  each 
evacuation,  had  thebuffy  coat.  The  opium, 
as  you  have  remarked,  had  failed  to  procure 
sleep;  but  the  medicines  generally  had,  in 
some  degree,  controlled  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  when  he  v.'as  removed,  at  my 
own  refjuest,  to  the  hospital. 

From  this  explanation,  those  of  your 
readers  whom  it  may  concern,  will  acquit 
me  of  having  instituted  such  insane  treat- 
ment ;  and  however  weak  or  simple  my 
proceedings  may  have  been,  you  will  allow 
tliat  they  were  not  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  the  first  jninci- 
ples  of  surgery.  The  "  medical  man"  of 
the  text,  is  a  daring-  empiric,  jiractising, 
after  this  fashion,  in  the  Kent  Road.  Will 
it  be  believed,  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
under  the  "  Doctor's"  care  for  about  three 
weeks,  without  a  single  inspection  of  the 
seat  of  disease  having  been  made?  And 
when  the  comparatively  trivial  symptoms  of 
g'onorrboea  were  forgotten  in  tlie  verv  se- 
rious complaint  of  the  occurrence  of  ulcera- 
tion, (manifestly  the  eitect  of  simple  but 
violent  iniiammation,)  the  patient  was  di- 
rected to  live  Well,  take  horse-exercise  as 
usual,  and  api)ly  mercury  topically  ! 

Doubtless,  Sir,  you  liavo  seen,  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  placards,  cautioning  the 
public  against  "  mock  auction;;,"  "  bad 
liouses,"  and  the  like.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  if  appropriate  jdacards  were  exhibited 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  most 


ignorant,  and  therefore  the  boldest  quacks* 
by  men  provided  \vit!i  tickets  for  various 
public  charities,  which  tliey  were  instructed 
to  give  to  all  requesting  them,  the  work 
would  occupy  any  of  our  numerous  benevo- 
lent societies,  quite  as  usefully  as  they  may 
be  at  present  engaged.  1  do  not  know 
that  this  very  vague  suggestion  is  even 
practicable  ;  but  thereis  certainly  cause  for 
indignation;  that  while  the  man  who  robs  us 
by  an  ordinary  fraud  is  amenable  to  a  very 
severe  law,  he  who  ))ilfers  the  victim  of  dis- 
ease under  the  false  pretence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  his  malady,  and  a  rational  hope  of 
being  able  to  effect  its  cure,  (while,  being 
ignorant  of  the  one,  he  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
destitute  of  the  other,)  escapes  with  no 
heavier  punishment  than  the  scorn  of  all 
rational  men  ;  which  is  to  bim  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  while  he  has  gold  on  the  other 
side. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  Cooke. 
London,  Aug.  27. 


forensic  cant, 
jib.  alderson — exhumation'. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Li  your  publication  of  this  day  I 
observe,  with  pleasure,  some  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  forensic  li- 
cense, in  prosecutions  for  the  illegal  dis- 
interment of  bodies.  Whatever  latitude 
might  be'  allowed  iu  those  cases  aiising  be- 
tween man  and  man,  to  which  angry  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  may  have  given  such  a 
colouring  as  to  mystify  the  truth;  or,  in 
cases  where  the  individuals  addressed  have 
the  power  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
quantum  of  punishment,  yet,  uncjuestion- 
ably,  an  advocate  is  "  responsible  for  all 
the  sophistries"  he  ina_y  chuse  to  employ  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  where  a  vertiict,  as 
to  the  accused  being  or  not  being  guilty, 
(without  reference  to  the  abstract  nature 
of  the  oft'ence,)  is  all  that  can  be  obtained. 
This  obligation  especially  obtains  in  the 
prosecution  of  resuirectiuiiists,  for,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  would  admit  the  major 
part  of  them  to  be  the  greatest  scoundrels 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  should  contend 
that,  iu  the  present  state  of  the  law,  they 
are  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  unjust,  to  indulge  in  gra- 
tuitous observations  calculated  to  perpe- 
tuate prejudices  at  variance  with  the  well- 
being  of  society.  I'A'cry  man  of  education 
must   despise  a  counsel  who,   on  such  an 
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occasion,  unnecessarily  sleps  aside  to  in- 
flame the  minds,  not  only  of  a  jury,  but  of 
B  whole  county,  for  tlie  mean  advanta^^e  of 
incrensino;  his  provincial  reputation  ;  and 
that  it  can  be  for  no  other  purpose  is  ob- 
vious, from  tlie  fact,  that  as  the  law  es- 
teems the  disitueninj^-  of  a  body  to  be  a 
punishable  otfence,  so  it  is  merely  rvniuisite 
that  tlie  theft  be  proved  to  secure  a  verdict. 
There  exists  no  occasion  for  him  to  prosti- 
tute his  talents  and  falsify  liis  reason  by 
the  nauseous  assumption  of  indignation,  or 
by  the  exciting-  or  cherishintv  of  prejudice 
against  the  purpose  to  -which  boilies  are 
destined.  As  honest  men,  they  have  no 
right  to  allude  to  this  purpose,  since  it  must 
be  apparent  to  these  truckling  declaimers, 
that  their  own  exemption  from  suffering 
may  possibly  depend  on  the  degree  of  faci- 
lity wl)icb  their  medical  attendant  may  have 
enjoyed  in  the  progress  of  bis  anatomical 
studies.  If  they  would  remember  this, 
they  would  perceive  that  what  they  gained 
■with  the  multitude  by  the  exercise  of  cant, 
tbey  lost  with  the  wise  by  their  abandon- 
ment of  truth.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  this 
disgusting  prostration  of  reason  in  our 
courts  of  justice  which  has  mainly  served  to 
keep  alive  that  repulsiv-e  feeling  with  whicli 
dissection  is  regarded  ;  for,  in  tlie  wild  and 
rigmarole  speeches  which  occasionally  are 
uttered,  one  miglit  almost  imagine  that  a 
counsel  asked  for  a  verdict  only  on  condition 
of  his  demonstrating  the  turpitude  of  human 
dissection.  The  abuse  falls  neither  on  the 
sin  of  body-stealing  nor  on  the  thief,  for 
the  attention  of  the  jury  is  constantly  di- 
rected to  another  object,  and  to  anotlier  class 
of  men;  and  these  lionest  and  well-mean- 
ing yeomen  are  harrowed  and  haunted  by 
the  image  of  skeletons,  and  by  the  idea  of 
vampires,  in  the  guise  of  surgeons,  revel- 
ling on  tlie  remains  of  their  fellow-beings. 
They  go  to  tlieir  homes  impressed  with  the 
conviction  (which  they  spread  far  and  wide) 
that  a  body  of  men  can  be  found  wlio  de- 
light in  the  disgusting  detail  of  anatomy. — 
Tliey  think  not  tliut  science — they  think 
not  that  the  prospect  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  society — they  tliink  not  that 
the  hope  of  soothing  the  woes  and  miti- 
gating the  afflictions  of  humanity  can  be 
the  feelings  ^vlllch  support  a  man  when  he 
first  engages  in  these  pursuits — which  sti- 
mulate iilin  to  further  investigation,  and 
■v\'hich  incite  him,  clieerfully,  to  sacrifice  bis 
convenience,  his  comfort,  his  health,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  liis  life,  in  tlic  noxious 
atmosphere  of  a  dissecting-room.  In  tlie 
present  day,  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
t!-;ese  exhihiiions  take  place,  since  the  ma- 
jority of  counsel  adhere  strictly  to  their 
duty  as  agents  of  the  crown  and  as  members 
of  society  ;  nor  do  they  suffer  tlie  one  clia- 
racter  to  predominate  over  the  olher,  for 


tliey  well  know  it  is  sufficient  merely  to 
prove  the  exhumation  to  demand  a  verdict, 
even  from  a  jury  of  medical  men.  Of  all 
the  instances  of  illiberal  and  unmanly 
speeches,  the  recent  one  at  Norwich  is  the 
least  defensible.  If  there  be  any  thing 
which  demands  mercy  from  iis,  it  is  tlie 
means  by  -which  we  have  attained  station, 
and  honour,  and  wealth,  and  happiness  ; 
and  when  we  find  the  son  of  a  jibysician 
sti';;inatising  tlie  ground-work  of  that  pro- 
fession which  enabled  bis  father  to  secure 
for  him  his  present  advantages,  we  may 
suspect  affectation  and  hypocrisy.  Tlie 
counsel,  whose  speech  you  have  made  the 
subject  of  censure,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Alder- 
sou,  of  Hull ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  Mr.  Alderson  himself  was  formerly  de- 
sirous of  storing  his  mind  with  anatomical 
knowledge,  fori  remember  observing,  some 
years  since,  "  An  Essay  on  (I  think)  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Forces 
which  propel  it  ;"  which,  for  more  reasons 
than  because  liis  name  was  attached  to  it, 
I  knew  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Can 
any  man  then  for  a  moment  believe,  that 
IMr.  Alderson  was  speaking  for  aught  save 
eil'ect ;  or,  that  his  heart  acknowledged  the 
truth  or  necessity  of  one  word  which  he 
uttered?  Assuredly  not;  and  he  stands 
before  tlie  world  branded  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  weakly  pandered  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude  by  a  sacrifice  of 
judgment.  That  it  is  apostacy  and  not 
conversion,  no  one  can  doubt,  for  though 
there  are  most  points  on  which  learned  men 
may  conscientiously  change  their  opinion, 
yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  adduce  a  case 
in  which  intelligent  men  are  more  united 
than  they  are  as  to  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  dissection.  The  motives  of  J\Ir.  Al- 
derson are  so  very  glaring,  that  others  who 
miglit  wish  to  pursue  the  same  track  may 
liossibly  be  deterred  from  the  attempt,  lest 
their  honesty  of  speech  should  be  doubted, 
and  they  rendered  ridiculous;  in  llie  event 
of  which,  society  will  have  gained  more 
than  he  intended.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
may  be  so,  and  that  journalists  may,  in 
future,  be  spared  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
recording  such  degrading  exhibitions. 


Your  obedient  servant. 


August  23,  1828. 


fi* 


COMPOUND    TRACTUnE    OF    THE    SKULL. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tur.  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  perusing  your  Number  of  .Tuly 
?6th,  I  find  a  case  recorded,  of  recent  oc- 
currence, of  compound  fracture  of  the  skull, 
with  depression,  unattended  by  symptoms 
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of  compression.  As  a  case  somewhat  simi- 
lar has  lately  fallen  under  my  observation, 
you  may,  perliaps,  consider  the  following 
brief  particulars  acceptable.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  18^6,  I  was 
Sent  for  to  visit  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who,  I  was  given  to  understand,  had 
been  kicked  by  a  horse  on  tlie  skull.  On 
examination,  a  very  extensive  laceration  of 
the  scalp  j)resented  itself,  the  wound  com- 
mencing an  inch  above  the  left  frontal  sinus, 
extending  across  the  left  parietal  bone,  and 
terminating  opi)osite  the  posterior  part  of 
the  squamous  suture  of  the  temporal  bone 
on  the  same  side,  thus  ibrming  a  flap  which 
hung  back.  Without  the  aid  of  a  finger,  an 
extensive  fracture  was  readily  seen,  and  on 
the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  a  considerable  portion  was  depressed. 
The  symptoms  under  which  the  patient  la- 
boured, did  not  manifest  any  degree  of  com- 
jiression,  neither  had  he  been  insensible 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  save 
and  except  being  stunned  for  a  few  moments 
after  the  blow  had  been  received.  He  had 
had  no  vomiting,  was  able  to  converse  ra- 
tionally, and,  almost  unsolicited,  gave  an 
accurate  detail  of  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  of  what  his  sufferings  then  were. 

'I'he  pupils  were  not  unnaturally  dilated, 
but  were  seen  to  contract  readily  on  tlie  ad- 
mission of  light.  In  this  state  he  was  re- 
moved a  distance  of  six  miles,  in  order  tliat 
I  might  liave  an  opportunity  of  visiting  him 
as  often  as  necessity  might  require. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case  beyond  observing,  that  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  without  difficulty 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  without 
the  aid  of  sutures.  The  dressings  being 
allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  four  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  were 
removed,  and  ligiUer  ones  substituted,  with 
directions  for  poultices  to  be  applied  exter- 
nally. The  result  of  the  case  was  most  fa- 
vourable, as,  during  the  period  he  was  undei 
treatment,  no  untoward  symptoms  super- 
vened, and  in  the  short  space  of  26  days  the 
wound  was  perfectly  healed.  Tlie  occur- 
rence took  place  in  Ireland,  about  six  miles 
from  Naas,  a  town  situated  fifteen  miles 
from  Dublin. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Your  constant  subscriber, 

M.  J.  B. 
Gosport,  Aug.  5,  1828. 


BLISTERS  IN  THE  EARLY  STAGE  OF  MEASLKS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  have   had   extensive    opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  a  great  many  cases  of 


measles  with  its  attendants,  viz.  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  continued  chronic 
cough,  and  have  seen  it  treated  according  to 
common  principles,  with  variable  success. 
I  am  therefore  induced  to  recommend  a 
plan  of  treatment  which,  for  its  simplicity 
and  utility,  I  think,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
liaving  more  than  a  hundred  times  adopt- 
ed it,  and  with  a  success  which  has  en- 
tirely exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations. I  am,  tlierefore,  convinced,  that 
the  disease  may  be  cut  considerably  shorter, 
and  many  valuable  lives  saved,  to  the 
comfort  of  numerous  families.  I  do  not 
mean  to  put  it  forth  as  a  novelty,  but 
so  far  as  I  liave  any  knowledge,  it  lias  not 
been  employed  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to 
mention.  It  is  simply  this — As  soon  as  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  complaint  show  them- 
selves, such  as  sneezing,  with  deliuxions 
from  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  before  the  erup- 
tion appears,  the  prompt  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  chest,  (of  course  with  o'her 
suitable  remedies,)  seems  to  act  like  a 
charm,  in  most  cases  entirely  preventing 
any  affection  of  the  lungs  supervening. 
I  liave  lately  treated  three  cases,  two  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  already  laid  down,  and 
one  upon  the  common  principles  of  our  best 
physicians,  the  parents  of  the  child  being 
averse  to  blisters.  The  latter  is  now  scarcely 
recovered,  after  being  ill  six  weeks  ;  the 
two  former  were  perfectly  recovered  in  a 
fortnight.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  modus  operandi  of  blistering  early,  but 
the  conclusions,  I  think,  to  be  drawn,  are 
these  : — 

i.  That  the  disease  is  rendered  shorter 
and  milder;  2.  That  the  disposition  to  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  its  conse- 
quences, if  not  entirely  prevented,  is  very 
much  mitigated  ;  3.  Tliat  tlie  patients  are 
not  more  predisposed  to  colds  or  couglis, 
than  others  in  whom  no  disease  liad  taken 
place;  and,  4  th.  That  the  recovery  is  more 
rapid  and  lasting. 

Your  constant  reader, 

Arthur  Matthews. 
IMember  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Sec. 
Chelsea,  Aug.  18th,  1828. 


medical  apprentices. 

To  the  Editor  i>f  T HE.  Lancet. 

Sin, — Knowing  the  laudable  anxiety  you 
have  ever  shown  in  redressing  the  nu- 
merous grievances  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, has  induced  me  to  address  this 
epistle  to  you.  It  is  the  custom  of  many 
general  practitioners  who  dispense,  to  em- 
ploy their  pupils  in  the  menial  office   of 
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takinjif  out  the  medicine,  which  to  youths 
wlio  liave  always  been  biouglit  up  us  gen- 
tlemen, and  received  a  lil)eial  education, 
must  not  only  he  highly  wounding  to  their 
feelings,  hut  also  deprives  them  of  that 
portion  of  tlieir  time  which  might  be  more 
usefully  employed,  either  in  reading,  or 
visiting  patients.  Surely,  Sir,  it  is  too  bad 
for  a  medical  man,  so  far  to  deceive  the 
friends  of  young  men  as  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  office  of  teaching  them  their  pro- 
fession, and  then  to  employ  them  merely  as 
servants,  from  the  avaricious  and  sordid  mo- 
tive of  saving  the  few  shillings  it  would 
cost  them  to  keep  a  boy  for  tlie  purpose. 
'J"he  following  is  the  situation  in  which  1 
stand.  The  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am 
]>laced,  has  a  very  extensive  town  practice. 
At  his  departure  to  visit  the  patients,  1  am 
employed  in  compounding  medicines  which 
may  be  required  against  liis  return.  After 
liaving  put  up  the  prescriptions,  I  have  to 
walk  out  with  the  medicine,  exposed  not 
only  to  the  insolence  of  servants,  but  also 
to  the  jeers  of  my  more  fortunate  compa- 
nions ;  so  that  at  my  return  I  am  either  too 
much  fatigued  to  study,  or  have  some  fresh 
errand  wliich  compels  me  to  relinquish  my 
hook  for  the  dav  ;  if  you  can  find  a  corner 
for  tliis  in  your  valuable  Journal,  you  will 
very  much  oblige 

One  of  the  Unfortunate. 
Taunton,  August  14th,  1828. 


CASES    OF    TETANUS    FOLLOWING    OUN-SHOT 
■WOUNDS. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal  there  are  two 
cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  related  by 
assistant-surgeon  Leah,  of  the  Albion.  Tlie 
injury  was  received,  in  both  cases,  at  the 
battle  of  Navarino. 

Case  1. — Jolm  Key,  wounded  on  the 
20th  of  October,  by  a  musket  hall  through 
the  middle  of  the  left  arm,  the  shot  enter- 
ing a  little  posterior  to  the  vessels  and 
nerves.  'J'here  was  no  liaemorrhage,  and 
being  regarded  as  a  simple  flesh  wound,  it 
was  dressed  simply.  On  the  !27tli  (having 
been  rapidly  mending  up  to  that  period), 
the  patient  awoke  in  tlie  morning,  com- 
plaining of  a  stilF  neck,  and  inability  to 
open  his  mouth.  The  wound  discharged 
freely,  and  was  healthy  in  appearance.  Or- 
dered ten  grains  of  calomel  every  other 
hour,  a  drachm  of  laudanum  immediately, 
and  half  a  drachm  every  other  hour  after- 
wards. This  plan  was  continued  to  6  p.  m., 
without  any  improvement :  the  bowels  were 
not  acted  upon — the  breath  and  giuns  in- 
dicated that  the  mercury  had  taken  eifect 
upon  the  constitution.    There  was  such  a 


copious  secretion  of  viscitl  phlegm,  that 
with  the  greatest  difliculty  a  tea-spoonlul 
or  two  of  barUy-water  were  ibrced  into 
the  mouth.  It  was  thought  advisable  to 
desist  from  the  furtiier  use  of  the  calomel  ; 
hut  the  laudanum  was  continued  until  the 
morning  of  tiie  28th,  when  death  took 
l>lace,  being  about  twenty -two  hours  from 
the  first  complaint  of  spasm.  The  body 
was  not  examined. 

Cask  2. —  The  disease,  in  this  instance, 
was  successfully  treated.  The  particulars 
are  as  follow  : — 

October  yOth,  18-27,  Mr.  Gray,  mid- 
sliipman,  aged  16,  of  a  robust  constitution, 
had  his  right  arm  shot  away  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  excepting  a  small  piece  of  muscle  by 
which  it  hung,  lie  was  brou'^ht  into  the 
cock-pit  immediately  after.  The  liaemor- 
rhage was  not  profuse.  He  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement,  and  was  call- 
ing out,  as  he  descended  into  the  cock-pit, 
'  Doctor,  I  have  lost  one  of  my  flippers.' 
Tlie  shot  had  struck  the  arm  about  four 
inches  below  the  shoulder  joint,  the  inside 
of  the  bone  being  bared  for  about  two 
inches,  the  muscles  detached  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  bone  slightly  shattered.  It  was  thought 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  ship.  Dr.  R.  P. 
Hillyar,  that  after  sawing  off  the  bared 
rough  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  tying 
the  humeral  artery  (considering  the  shot 
passed  obliquely),  there  was  plenty  of 
muscle  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  so  that, 
by  bringing  the  soft  parts  into  apposition 
with  adhesive  straps  and  a  roller,  union 
might  take  place,  and  a  useful  stump  might 
be  formed.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  he  was  put  into  a  cot  in  the  cock-pit  as 
soon  as  the  firing  had  ceased.  No  medicine 
was  ordered  ;  in  fact,  the  night  was  spent 
before  the  surgeons  had  finished  their  opera- 
tions and  attended  to  the  numerous  wounded. 

21.  Passed  a  restless  night ;  he  feela 
occasionally  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  the 
pulse  is  above  100,  but  the  fever  moderate. 
At  bed-time  ordered  half  a  drachm  of  lau- 
danum. 22.  He  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and 
slept  some  hours.  Complains  very  much 
of  pain  in  the  stump  ;  and  on  the  dressings 
being  removed,  the  whole  extremity  of  the 
stump  is  found  to  be  a  raw  surface,  the 
integuments  not  having  taken  on  the  ad- 
hesive process,  but  rather  the  suppurative  ; 
pulse  hard  and  quick  ;  tongue  white.  The 
anodyne  repeated  at  bed-time.  23.  Passed 
a  quiet  night,  but  he  is  very  much  agi- 
tated occasionally.  Bowels  have  been 
opened.  The  anodyne  was  again  or- 
dered it  night.  24.  Passed  a  good  night. 
The  stump  was  dressed  ;  no  prospect  of 
adhesion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  co- 
pious suppuration  from  the  lacerated  parts, 
and  sloughing  has  commenced.    Tlie  ano- 
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dyne  to  be  continued.  25.  The  patient  liad 
)iassed  a  tolerable  night.  lu  consequence 
of  the  unfavourable  appearance  of  the 
wound,  Dr.  Hillyar  determiued  to  remove 
llie  limb  attlie  sboulder-joiiit.  An  incision 
was  made  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  del- 
toid from  its  origin,  as  low  as  the  injured 
parts  would  allow ;  a  corresponding  inci- 
sion was  then  made  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  muscle,  and  tlicse  two  were  united 
by  a  third  across  the  top  of  the  cone  formed 
bv  them.  'I'liere  was  not  so  much  flap  saved 
from  the  deltoid  as  was  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inner  edge  of  that  muscle  be- 
ing lacerated  ;  more,  therefore,  was  saved 
from  the  axilla  than  is  usual,  in  order  to 
cover  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  axillary  and 
two  smaller  arteries  were  tied.  Not  more 
than  two  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  in  the 
operation,  the  pressure  made  on  the  sub- 
clavian above  the  clavicle  having  com- 
pletely commanded  the  hemorrhage.  He 
bore  the  operation  very  well,  and  ex- 
l)ressed  great  satisfaction  that  it  had  been  j 
performed.  In  the  evening  he  felt  tran- 
quil, and  the  pulse  was  110.  The  anodyne 
was  again  given  at  bed-time. 

Every  thing  went  on  well  until  the  10th 
of  November,  when  the  stump  was  dressed, 
and  looked  very  healthy  ;  but  the  patient 
comphiined  of  paiu  and  stiffness  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  deglutition  of  a 
hard  substance  gave  him  pain  there  as  well 
as  in  the  stump  :  he  could  open  his  mouth 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Consi- 
dering the  debilitated  state  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  the  little  success  which  attended 
the  treatment  of  the  former  case  (although 
the  manner  in  which  the  tetanus  came  on 
was  different),  it  was  determined  to  treat 
this  case  constitutionally,  by  supporting  the 
general  strength,  and  attending  to  the  di- 
gestive organs.  In  the  evening  he  was 
not  worse,  and  was  quite  free  from  spas- 
modic twitching,  or  any  other  aflection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  abdomen  ;  pulse 
11-2;  bowels  not  open,  although  he  had 
taken  three  mercurial  and  three  colocynth 
pills.  Ordered  again.  Eighty  drops  of 
laudanum  at  bed-time,  and  the  linimentum 
ammonia?,  with  tincture  of  opium,  to  be 
rubbed  upon  the  jaw.  11.  Slept  the 
whole  of  the  night.  He  can  only  separate 
liis  teetii  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  right  side 
are  now  rather  tense.  He  eats  spoon-meat 
with  appetite,  and  swallows  it  without 
difficulty.  Has  had  two  copious  heallliy 
evacuations.  Directed  lo  continue  tlie  ano- 
dyne, and  to  take  a  pili  of  four  grains  of 
calomel,  and  five  of  antimoninl  powder, 
l.').  Yesterday  be  was  much  tlie  same ; 
the  pills  and  draught  were  repeated  at 
bed-time.  Tiie  tension  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  was  less  yesterday,  and  to-day  is 


quite  gone.  The  state  of  the  jaw  is  mucli 
the  same.  The  wound  was  dressed ;  it 
looks  very  healthy,  and  the  edges  are  ci- 
catrizing. He  was  allowed  full  diet  of 
fowl,  which  he  ate  with  appetite  ;  and  the 
pill  and  draught  were  repealed  in  the 
evening.  15.  No  particular  ciiange.  His 
mouth  is  a  little  affected  by  the  calomel  ; 
the  stump  was  dressed  to-day,  and  is  doing 
well ;  bowels  free  ;  affection  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  quite  removed.  The  anodyne 
was  repeated ;  the  calomel  pill  stopped. 
19th.  The  night  before  last,  the  calomel  was 
again  repeated.  The  stiffness  of  the  jaw 
continues,  but  he  can  now  open  his  mouth 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  the  sore- 
ness of  the  gum  is  gone  ;  the  general  health 
and  strength  improve  rapidly.  The  wound 
has  been  dressed  every  second  day,  and 
there  are  two  patches  healed.  Ordered 
four  ounces  of  port  wine  daily,  and  the  ano- 
dyne increased  to  ninety  drops.  TI.  He 
now  walks  out  for  a  short  time  every  day. 
Caustic  is  applied  to  the  wound,  and  it  is 
dressed  with  dry  lint — the  anodyne  dimi- 
nished to  fifty  drops. 

From  this  time  the  amendment  was  pro- 
gressive, and  nothing  further  of  importance 
transpired.  On  the  29th  of  December  the 
patient  was  discharged,  with  a  wound  about 
the  size  of  a  split  pea. 


MEDICINAL  PROPEnTIF.S  OF  THE  I.FONTODON 
TAnAXACUM,    on  DANDELION. 

The  well-known  perennial  plant  railed 
dandelion  (the  Leimtodim  Taraxacum  of  Lin- 
nceus),  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  medicine 
of  great  power  in  various  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, and  more  especially  in  hepatic  affec- 
tion. We  believe,  however,  that  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  taraxacum  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned  in  practice — it 
being  generally  considered  as  a  medicine 
of  little  efficacy.  iVIr.  Houghton,  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  between  the  more 
ancient  and  modern  practitioners,  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  employ- 
inc  the  taraxacum  in  an  improper  form.  Of 
the  common  extract  sold  in  the  shops,  Mr. 
Houghton  has  taken  an  ounce  per  diem, 
without  perceiving  any  sensible  effect  from 
it.  The  most  uniform  and  active  prepara- 
tion of  the  plant,  he  says,  is  obtained  by 
carefully  evaporating   spontaneously*,   the 

*  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  juice  in 
shallow  vessels,  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry 
air,  or  if  placed  in  a  situation  artificiallv 
warmed  in  wet  seasons,  a  similar  prepara- 
tion will  be  produced — one  pound  yielding 
two  ounces  of  extract. 
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expressed  juice  of  the  roots  taken  up  in 
August  and  September.  The  extract  form- 
ed in  this  manner,  according-  to  the  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Houghton,  is  a  "  vahiable 
anodyne  —  deobstruenf,  slightly  aperient, 
and  diuretic."  He  has  found  it  of  decided 
efficacy  in  cases  of  chronic  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  "  not  produced  by  intem- 
perance." In  females,  and  other  persons  of 
sober  habits,  and  of  studious  or  sedentary 
pursuits,  it  has  been  very  beneficial,  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  bile,  and  allaying  the 
uneasiness  -which  the  dyspeptic  so  fre- 
quently experience  about  the  hepatic  re- 
gion. 


CASES   OF    INJURY  OF   THE    HEAD,   ACCOMPA- 
NIED By  loss  OF  BRAIN, 

The  subjoined  cases  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Sewall,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  Colombian  College.  D.  C. 

Case  1. — In  February  1827,  W.  Brown, 
a  coloured  man,  aged  fifty  years,  in  en- 
countering with  anotlier  individual,  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
with  a  sharp  spade.  When  Dr.  Sewall 
arrived,  which  was  only  a  few  minutes 
after  the  accident,  he  found  him  bleeding 
profusely,  and  much  exhausted  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  Though  not  insensible,  he 
had  lost  his  reason,  and  did  not  know  how 
he  came  by  the  injury.  There  was  a  deep 
wound  dividing  the  integuments,  the  whole 
of  the  temporal  muscle,  penetrating  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium,  and  extending  horizon- 
tally, from  an  inch  above  the  external  angu- 
lar process  of  tlie  frontal  bone,  through  the 
parietal  bone  just  above  the  squamous  suture, 
forming  a  fissure  of  three  inches  in  length. 
The  lower  portion  of  bone  was  considerably 
depressed,  and  the  two  edges  separated 
about  half  an  inch. 

Two  branches  of  the  temporal  artery  were 
taken  up  ;  when,  on  a  more  critical  exami- 
nation, it  was  ascertained  that  the  dura 
mater  was  divided  for  an  inch  in  extent, 
and  the  brain  was  penetrated  some  way  into 
its  medullary  portion,  which  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  its  cortical  part. 

Dressings  -were  applied,  and  the  man 
was  conveyed  home,  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant, and  placed  in  bed  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  considerably  elevated.  From  the 
great  loss  of  blood,  his  pulse  was  feeble, 
and  his  extremities  cold.  Warmth  was 
applied  to  the  limbs  :  he  soon  became  sen- 
sible, and  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 
head  and  vertigo.  The  most  rigid  anti- 
phlogistic course  -svas  enjoined;  he  was 
bled,  and  purged  daily  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  circulation  equalised  by  warmth 
applied  to  the  extremities,  and  by  gentle 
diaphoretic  remedies  given  internally. 
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During  the  process  of  suppuration,  the 
brain  protruded  and  sloughed  away,  and, 
subsequently,  portions  were  removed  by  a 
spatula. 

A  few  days  after  the  accident,  a  second 
wound  was  discovered,  which  penetrated 
the  integuments  and  the  frontal  bone  near  the 
median  line,  and  about  one  inch  from  the 
coronal  suture.  This  wound  was  apparently 
made  by  a  small  spear-pointed  instrument, 
and  was  so  large  as  to  admit  a  probe  to  pass 
through  the  skull. 

For  about  ten  days  after  the  accident, 
the  patient  complained  of  constant,  and 
sometimes  of  severe,  pain  in  the  head  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  was  aftected  with  a  slight 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
extremities.  The  wound  healed,  and  in  six 
weeks  the  patient  was  quite  well.  He  sub- 
sequently followed  his  occupation,  that  of 
scavenger,  and  did  not  manifest  any  devia- 
tion in  the  functions  either  of  body  or  mind 
from  their  ordinary  healthy  condition. 

Case  2.— September  18th,  1827,  Lewis 
Poole,  aged  five  years,  while  playing  in 
the  street,  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  and 
taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Dr. 
Sewall  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  accident,  and  found  a  semicircular 
wound  in  the  integuments  of  the  head, 
and,  corresponding  with  this,  a  large  fis- 
sure in  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  about 
three  inches  above  the  external  angle  of 
the  right  eye.  Through  this  fissure  a  por- 
tion of  brain  protruded,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  walnut,  and  was  composed  both  of 
cortical  and  medullary  matter,  which  were 
easily  distinguished.  This  was  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  parts  beneath,  as  to  be  re- 
moved without  any  violence. 

Light  dressings  were  applied,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  bed.  The  pulse  was  slow 
and  intermitting,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the 
skin  cold.  Very  little  blood  had  been  lost 
from  the  accident.  In  a  few  hours  he  be- 
came sensible  ;  the  pulse  rose,  and  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  head.  He  was  bled 
to  fainting. 

Particular  circumstances  prevented  the 
subsequent  use  of  the  lancet ;  but  he  was 
purged  actively  and  daily  for  two  weeks, 
and  the  pulse  kept  down  by  nauseating 
doses  of  the  tartate  of  antimony.  Exten- 
sive suppuration  came  on,  with  a  copious 
discharge  of  pus ;  the  wound  gradually 
healed,  and  in  about  five  weeks  the  child 
was  quite  well.  He  has  since  remained  in 
perfect  health. — American  Journal  of  Medical 
Scien\:es, 
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THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday ^  September  27 ,  18'i8. 


We  should  have  rejoiced  to  announce  tlie 
opening  of  tlie  New  Medical  School  in  the 
London  University,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  Wednesday  uext,  as  an  event  likely  to  be 
marked  by  some  indications  of  an  acquies- 
cence in  sound  and  enlightened  principles 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  at  present  possess 
the  power  of  regulating  the  system  of 
Medical  Education  in  this  country,  and  of 
prescribing  the  conditions  upon  which  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  become  candidates 
for  the  privilege  of  practising  their  profes- 
sion. TJie  Council  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity have  had  duties  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
to  discharge.  We  believe  that  no  efforts 
have  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  that  body, 
to  obtain  from  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  some  relaxation  of  those  impolitic 
and  mischievous  provisions,  by  which  the 
interests  of  the  whole  profession  are  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  a  cor- 
rupt system ;  but  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
efforts  which  have  been  backed  by  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  reason,  should  have 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  surgi- 
cal oligarchy  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Heason,  public  expediency,  respect  for 
justice  or  public  opinion — these  are  con- 
siderations of  small  weight  with  men,  who 
seem  to  regard  the  power  they  possess  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  instrument  for 
extracting  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
profession,  and  transferring  it  to  ilieir  own. 
The  palms  of  these  persons  are  ever  on  the 
alert,  but  reason  can  find  no  access  to  tlieir 
understandings.  As  far  as  any  concessions 
from  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
are  concerned,  the  New  Medical  School, 
therefore,  starts  with  no  greater  advantages 
tlian  those  possessed  by  any  private  esta- 
blishment, conducted  by  teachers  of  acknow- 
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ledged  ability.  Of  such  teachers  the  Lon- 
don University  possesses  a  fair  proportion, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  gentle- 
men, whose  names  are  but  little  known  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  have  not  been 
elected  without  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  competency  to  discharge  with  efficiency 
the  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  them. 
The  Lectures  on  Surgery,  as  well  as  those 
on  Physiology,  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  whose  merits,  as  a  pro- 
found and  ingenious  physiologist  and  anato- 
mist, are  acknowledged  even  by  those,  who 
have  an  interest  in  suppressing  them, 
namely,  the  foreigners  who  have  appropri- 
ated some  of  his  discoveries.  Dr.  Davis 
lectures  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children  ;  and  Dr.  A.  T.  'J'iiom- 
soN  on  ftlateria  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
These  gentlemen  are  well  known  to  be 
fully  qualified  for  the  situations  to  which 
they  have  been  elected ;  and  of  Mr.  Benxett, 
to  whom  the  dissections  and  demonstrations 
are  assigned,  we  believe  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that,  for  a  clear  and  felicitous 
method  of  explaining  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
he  yields  to  no  teacher  in  any  public  or 
private  establishment  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  Mr.  Pattison,  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  and  Operative  Surgery,  Dr.  Co- 
KOLLY,  who  lectures  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  and  some  other  lecturers 
on  branches  collateral  to  medical  and  sur- 
gical science,  are,  in  this  country  at  least, 
untried  men  ;  but  if  the  talent  which  may 
be  presumed  to  have  led  to  the  election  of 
these  gentlemen,  be  set  against  the  tried 
mediocrity  of  those,  who  fill  similar  situa- 
tions in  some  other  schools,  this  circum- 
stance can  hardly  be  regarded  as  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  New  Institution. 

But,  though  the  medical  classes  in  the 
London  University  are  likely  to  be  as  well 
instructed  as  those  of  any  other  establish- 
ment, whether  public  or  private,  there  are 
other  circumstances  which    are    likely  to 
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afTi^ct,  for  n  time,  tlio  prospprity  of  the  new 
institution.  The  indisposition  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  moke  auy 
abatement  of  illiberality,  is  not  the  only 
difficulty  which  the  medical  department  of 
the  New  University  has  to  contend  with. 
Tlie  Scotch  Universities  have  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  certificates  of  the  professors  at 
the  London  L^niversity,  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  establishment  possesses  no  royal 
charter;  and  this  refusal  will  have  the  efiecl 
of  taking  from  the  new  medical  school,  all, 
or  most,  of  those  English  and  Irish  students, 
who  may  be  desirous  of  graduating  in  the 
Scotch  Universities.  It  is  the  aiiri  sacra 
James,  the  hunger  after  pelf,  which  has  in- 
duced the  Scotch  Universities  to  avow  their 
determination  of  refusing  the  certificates  of 
the  London  University,  as  the  Council  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  has  been  influenced  by 
the  same  unworthy  motive,  in  declaring  four 
years'  Hospital  attendance  on  our  provin- 
cial hospitals  to  be  equivalent  only  to  six 
months'  attendance  in  a  London  hospital, 
although  the  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge may  be,  and  for  the  most  part  are,  far 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
But  the  certificate  system  is  itself  the  root 
of  the  evil ;  andmedical  education  can  never 
be  much  improved  in  this  country,  while  so 
absurd  and  uncertain  a  test  of  qualification 
is  admitted,  as  that  which  is  furnished  by 
the  mere  possession  of  certificates,  which 
certificates  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  ac- 
knowledgments of  so  much  money  had  and 
received  by  professors,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  grant  such  acknowledgments  to  all  that 
con  pay  for  them,  and  in  no  case  to  inquire 
whether  the  party  who  pays  has  received 
an  equivalent  in  instruction.  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  wherein  certificates  of 
diligent  attendance  on  courses  of  surgery 
and  anatomy  have  been  granted  in  this 
country,  the  professors  signing  such  certifi- 
cates, would  be  unable  to  swear  in  a  court 
of  justice  whether  they  had  ever  seen  the 
individuals  to  wliose  diligence   they  have 


borne  written  testimony.  We  have  our- 
selves stated  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Anatomy,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  allude,  in  our  character  of  journalists,  to 
the  evidence  which  we  gave  in  our  indivi- 
dual capacity,  an  instance  from  which  some 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  general 
value  of  certificates  of  attendance  on 
courses  of  lectures.  Such  certificates  prove 
nothing  but  the  fact  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  having  been  received  by  the  lec- 
turer, and  can  never  be  relied  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  the  pupil's  diligence,  or  even  of 
his  presence  at  a  course  of  lectures.  The 
only  certain  test  of  qualification  is,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  urged,  a  searching,  bond 
fide  examination,  without  reference  to  the 
time  during  which,  or  the  place  where,  tlie 
candidate  for  a  medical  degree  may  have 
obtained  his  information.  The  London 
University  is  constrained,  for  the  present, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  system  ;  but  it 
has  already  felt  the  baneful  influence  of 
that  system,  and  the  time,  we  trust,  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  have  the  power,  as 
we  feel  assured  it  has  the  disposition,  to  co- 
operate with  effect  in  such  measures  as 
may  lead  to  a  reform  of  medical  abuses. 

Besides  the  disadvantages  which  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  London  University 
has  to  contend  with,  from  its  dependence 
en  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  en  the  Scotcli  Universities,  there  is  a 
further  inconvenience,  which  is,  however, 
one  that  is  promised  to  be  speedily  reme- 
died, resulting  from  its  want  of  the  means 
of  giving  clinical  instruction  within  or  near 
the  establishment.  Hence  its  alhance,  for 
temporary  purposes,  with  the  Middlesex 
Hospital ;  an  alliance,  which,  if  it  were  at  all 
likely  to  be  permanent  or  cordial,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  regard  as  peculiarly  inauspi- 
cious. The  vital  principle  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  establishment  would  be  destroyed 
by  an  amalgamation  with  the  old  leaven 
of  corru})tion.  The  cruelty  ascribed  by  the 
poet  to  Mezentius  would  be  a  type  of  the 
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bad  policy  of  the  Council  of  the  University, 
if   they  attempted   to  effect   an   unnatural 
coalition  between  the  rottenness  of  the  old 
establishments,  and  the  health  and  vitality 
which  should  belong  to  a  purer  system, 
Mortua  quinetiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis. 
But  the  Council  have   annouaced  their 
confident  expectation,  that  they  will  soon 
be  enabled  to  establish  a  hospital  of  their 
own.    This  is  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  the  students  who  may  resort  to  the  Lon- 
den    University    for   the  sake   of    medical 
instruction ;  and  upon  its  speedy  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
connexion  between  the  University  and  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  prosperity  of  the  New  Medi- 
cal School.    The  foundation  of  such  a  hos- 
pital will  not  only  advance  the  interests  of 
the  new  establishment,  as  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, but  it  will  afford  the  Council  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  upon  what  principles  an 
institution  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
sick  ought  to  be  conducted.     At  present,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
hospital    in  London,  which   is  not,   more 
or  less,  converted  into  a  theatre  for  jobbing, 
corruption,  and  intrigue ;  and  of  which  the 
funds  are  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
gree,  diverted  from  the  charitable  objects  to 
which    the    founders    intended    that    they 
should  be  appropriated.    As  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  by  the  Council  of  the 
University    is   only    temporary,    we   shall 
merely  advert  to  the  inconvenience  which 
the  students  are  likely  to  sustain,  from  the 
distance  between  the  hospital  and  Gower 
Street,   as   a   circumstance   furnishing  the 
Council  with  an  additional  motive  for  de- 
ferring to  as  short  a  period  as  possible  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  as  may   render 
the  University  wholly  independent  of  any 
other  establishment. 

We  have  now  fairly  stated  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  New  School  starts, 
and  the     parents  or  friends  of  youth  de- 


signed   for    the    medical    profession    will 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  expediency  of 
entering  them,  on  the  first  of  October,  at 
the    London    University.      Circumstances 
may,  and  probably  will,  for  a  time,  retard 
the  benefits,  which,  under  more  favourable 
auspices,  might    have  been    expected    to 
arise  from  the  new  establishment,   but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  principle 
of  energy  in  that  establishment,  which  will 
finally  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  triumph 
over  all  opposition.     The  professors  start, 
it  is  true,  under  some  disadvantages,  but 
they  enter  upon  their  labours,  be  it  remem- 
bered, with  the  consciousness  that  the  eyes 
of  the  public  are  upon  them,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  only  by  an  able  a-^d 
zealous  discharge  of  their  duties,  that  the 
voice  of  obloquy  can  be  silenced,   and  the 
claims  of  talent  and  integrity  to  the  public 
approbation  can  be  dispassionately  appre- 
ciated.    We  have  never  been  among  those 
who  were  most  sanguine  in  their  anticipa- 
tions of  the  great  and  sudden  advantages  to 
be   derived  from   the    establishment  of   a 
metropolitan  University,  and  we  have  even 
entertained  some  doubt,  whether  the  de- 
mand for  general  knowledge  among  those 
classes  by  which  such   a   University  was 
likely  to  be  supported,  was  equivalent  to 
the  projected  supply.     But,  whatever  might 
be  the  amount  of  the  demand  for  instruction 
among  those  classes,  it  was  admitted,  en  all 
hands,  that  the  existing  supply  was  bad  in 
quality,    and    the  design  of  diffusing  the 
benefits  of  knowledge  was  surely  entitled 
to  the  approbation  of  all  men  who  were  not 
blinded  by    prejudices  or   tainted  by  the 
more  incurable  disease  of  hypocrisy.    The 
spirit  in  which  the  scheme,  and  the  promo- 
tors  of  it,  have  been  assailed  by  a  portion  of 
the  press,  is  indeed  truly  detestable  ;  but  the 
slaves,  who  pander  to  prejudices  in  which 
they  are  not  honest  enough  to  participate, 
are  scarce  elevated  enough  in   the  scale  of 
living  nuisances  to  be  regarded  as  oljects 
of  detestation.    The  dull  ribaldry,  and  the 
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vulgar  obloqu}',  wliich  have  been  cast  upon 
tbe  new  establishment,  must  defeat  the 
purposes  of  its  calumniators  in  well-in- 
formed and  well-bred  circles  ;  nor  is  there 
any  class  of  persons,  we  conceive,  which 
such  garbage  is  calculated  to  please,  except 
perhaps,  a  few  upstart  Tories,  or  bloated 
Aldermen,  who,  as  they  confound  opulence 
with  rank  in  society,  may  likewise  mistake 
buffoonery  for  wit. 

The  expediency  of  supplying  better  in- 
struction to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
obtain,  was  the  main  principle  on  which 
the  project  of  a  new  University  was  founded ; 
and  this  principle  has  received  the  strongest 
sanction  from  those  who  were  upon  another 
ground,  perhaps  honestly,  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  for  they  have  imitated  the  example 
of  the  first  projectors,  and  embarked  in  a 
similar  undertaking.  The  plan  of  the  King's 
College  is,  in  all  respects,  save  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  compulsory  system  of  religious 
instruction,  wherein  it  is  to  be  assimilated 
to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, a  copy  of  that  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. The  King's  College  aspires  to  no 
superior  advantages,  in  respect  to  the  power 
of  granting  degrees,  to  those  possessed  by 
the  London  University ;  a  circumstance, 
which  was  not  publicly  announced  until 
long  after  the  scheme  bad  been  set  afloat 
and  largely  contributed  to,  and  which  was 
even  then  announced  in  so  modest  and 
retiring  a  paragraph,  that  the  fact  is  perhaps 
to  this  day  unknown  to  many  of  the  con- 
tributors. The  sole  difference,  then,  between 
tbe  plan  of  the  London  University  and  that 
of  the  King's  College  is  that,  whereas  the 
former  will  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
belief  of  the  student,  or  prescribe  the  mode 
in  which  he  may  best  fulfil  his  religious 
obligations,  the  latter  will  combine,  with  its 
course  of  studies,  a  compulsorj' system  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  By  a  compulsory  system 
of  religious  instruction,  we  mean  such  a  sys- 
tem as  ispursuedin  the  Universitiesof  Oxford 


and  Cambridge,  where,  if  the  student 
neglect  to  attend  chapel,  and  receive  the 
sacrament  at  stated  periods — a  course  of 
theology  is  not  insisted  upon — he  is  sub- 
jected to  certain  penalties,  not  indeed  of  a 
very  severe  description,  but  sufficiently 
annoying,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  to  en- 
force conformity.  One  of  the  severest  pu- 
nishments inflicted  for  what  is  regarded  in 
many  Colleges  as  one  of  the  least  venial  irre- 
gularities, namely,  the  omitting,  from  what- 
ever motives,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  is 
that  of  being  put  out  of  sizirigs  and  commons. 
This  phrase,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
the  delinquent  cannot  obtain  his  wonted 
hot  rolls  at  breakfast  from  the  college  but. 
teries,  and  that  he  will  be  excluded  for  a 
time  from  the  common  dining-table.  The 
consequence  of  this  exclusion  is,  that  he  ia 
compelled  to  seek  his  dinner  at  a  tavern  in 
the  town,  where  he  is  sure  to  waste  his 
monej'  and  his  lime,  and  may,  by  possibi- 
lity, impair  his  morals  and  his  health ; 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  bringing  a 
thoughtless  student  with  a  pure  and  unde- 
filed  heart  to  the  communion-table,  and 
reconciling  him  to  a  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper !  It  would  lead  us  beyond 
the  objects  which  fall  more  immediately 
within  the  province  of  a  medical  journal  to 
pursue  this  topic,  but  we  would  put  it  to 
the  candour  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
supposed  advantages  of  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  religious  instruction  at  our  Univer- 
sities, to  decide,  whether  such  a  system  is 
not  calculated  to  generate  an  indifference, 
rather  than  an  increased  reverence,  for  reli- 
gious observances.  Compel  a  man  to  listen 
to  a  set  form  oi"  words,  on  however  sacred  a 
subject,  fourteen  times  a  week  ;  or,  rather, 
compel  him  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of 
such  a  form  of  words — for  neither  law  nor 
religion  can  compel  to  an  impossibility — 
and  indifference  will  be  the  mildest  form  of 
complaint  with  which  the  patient  will 
escape  from  a  performance  of  the  obligation. 
It  is  with  the  piety  as  with  the  learning  of 
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most  of  the  young  men  who  repair  to  our 
Universities  ;  more,  we  fear,  is  carried  thi- 
ther, than  is  commonly  brought  hack  from 
those  venerable  establishments. 

The  only  point,  then,  wherein  the  plans 
of  the  London  University  and  the  King's 
College  differ,  is  a  point  in  which  men,  of 
whatever  religious  opinions,  who  reflect 
dispassionately  upon  the  subject,  will  pro- 
bably be  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  for- 
mer institution  has  the  advantage  of  the 
latler.  But  we  heartily  wish  success  to 
both  establishments.  The  patrons  of  each 
may,  for  a  while,  take  opposite  directions  ; 
but  they  are  destined,we  believe,  like  travel- 
lers in  a  circle,  to  arrive  at  the  same  point. 
Increase  of  knowledge  is,  we  trust,  the  com- 
mon object  of  both;  and  increase  of  knowledge 
will  itself  destroy  the  principle  of  intoler- 
ance which  has,  perhaps,  given  birth  to  one 
institution,  but  which  the  founders  of  that 
institution  vainly  seek  to  perpetuate. 


In  consequence  of  certain  communica- 
tions which  we  have  received  from  the 
country,  we  deem  it  right  to  inform  some 
of  our  readers,  that  we  are  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  any  of  the  statements  put  forth  at 
this  season  of  the  year  by  the  different 
public  and  private  teachers,  who  may  select 
our  wrapper  as  a  convenient  medium  of 
advertising.  We  do  not  see  the  advertise- 
ments, taken  to  our  office,  until  after  they 
have  been  printed  and  published  ;  and,  for 
aught  we  know  of  the  matter,  Charles 
Wright's  champagne  may  sparkle  on  the 
same  wrapper  with  the  lustre  of  Hunt's 
matchless  blacking  and  Dr.  James  John- 
stone's oath  for  the  week,  that  he  has  sold 
four  Fasciculi.     Credite  posteri ! 


When  Roderick  Macleod  published 
some  stanzas  in  his  Excrescence,  the  week 
after  they  appeared  in  The  Lancet,  his 


excuse  for  the  awkward  date  was,  that  our 
Correspondent's  verses  had  been  sent  to 
the  Excrescence  at  a  time  when  its  editor 
was  at  the  sea-side.  On  Saturday  last,  Sep- 
tember the  20th,  this  ingenious  person 
announced  to  the  medical  world,  that  an 
action  ■  had  been  brought  at  the  Bristol 
Assizes,  by  a  JMr.  Luttrel,  against  Dr. 
Davis  ;  recapitulated,  with  a  masterly  hand, 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff',  as 
well  as  that  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ; 
stated  with  admirable  precision  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  and  retailed  one  or  two  obser- 
vations on  this  trial,  which  appeared  in  The 
Lancet  on  Saturday,  .i'w^itst  the  30th.  There 
is  nothing  more  unfavourable  to  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty,  than  a 
comparison  of  dates ;  andif  the  distance  oftne 
editor  of  the  Excrescence  from  the  place  of 
publication  is  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the 
interval  after  wliich  our  intelligence  or  our 
articles  are  appropriated,  the  consistent 
excuse  for  this  last  feat  of  dexterity, 
would  be,  that  the  editor  was  half  seas 
over.  But  Dogberry,  whose  spirit  has  de- 
scended on  the  gentle  Roderick,  may  sup- 
ply him  with  a  more  specious  apology  : — 
"  Jlu  two  men  ride  upon  one  horse,"  saith  that 
subtle  dialectician,  "  one  of  them  must  ride 
behind," 


Simple  in  its  primitive  constitution,  and 
performing  with  scrupulous  fidelity  that 
important  function  of  a  medical  corpora- 
tion— the  examination  of  its  members,  the 
Dublin  College  of  Surgeons  throve  on  the 
innocence  of  its  youth,  and  silently  grew 
into  a  sound  and  robust  adolescence.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  ordinances,  impolitic, 
but  well  intended,  a  freedom  from  a  complex 
system  of  laws,  and  consequent  exemption 
from  political  intrigue,  deprived  it  of  all 
temptation  to  abuse  its  confidential  powers. 
Itaspired  to  no  imperial  attribute  of  reducing 
one  portion  of  the  profession  into  a  degraded 
caste,  as  a  profitable  contrast  to  the  other  ; 
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it  required  a  compliance  witii  no  code  of 
education  laws  from  its  pupils ;  there  was 
equality  among  its  licentiates,  and  a  choice 
of  instructers  conceded  to  its  students. 
Among  its  senior  branches  there  was,  there- 
fore, little  dissension,  because  there  was  no 
domination  ;  and  comparative  content  among 
its  noviciates,  because  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  were  elective.  Its  temper, 
however,  has  lately  undergone  a  portentous 
revolution  ;  and  we  shall,  in  all  probability, 
have  to  be  pointing  to  the  infancy  of  this 
Institution  as  a  sort  of  "  golden  age,"  in  its 
historical  progress  from  a  state  of  virtue  to 
one  of  crime.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
growing  weary  of  being  obscurely  useful, 
and  passively  innocuous.  Having  acquired 
strength,  wealth,  and  celebrity,it  has  latterly 
become  impatient  of  its  former  inglorious  in- 
activity, and  burns  for  the  dangerous  dis- 
tinction of  competing  with  the  criminal  pur- 
suits of  its  contemporaries.  The  guileless 
mechanism  of  its  youth,  by  which  the 
objects  of  its  institution  were  tolerably  well 
attained,  appear  unsuited  to  indulge  the 
passions  of  its  maturer  years,  and  to  the 
ingenious  obliquity  of  the  age,  which  dis- 
dains the  humble  task  of  doing  good  without 
sopliistication.  It  has  cast  an  envious 
glance  on  the  intriguing  spirit  of  surround- 
ing establishments,  and  longs  to  participate 
in  the  fashionable  spoils  of  corporate  tuition. 
The  glare  of  guilty  gain,  and  seduction  of 
sinister  systems,  are  alluring  it  to  destruc- 
tion with  an  irresistible  impulse.  It  is 
smitten  with  the  splendid  spoliations  of  the 
surgical  aristocracy  here,  who  fatten  on  the 
misery  and  property  of  our  paupers,  and 
endeavour  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  de- 
ceitful altitude,  by  depressing  those  be- 
neath them.  It  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  enjoying  the  supreme  pleasure  of 
imitating  the  gorgeous  vices  and  magnifi- 
cent misrule  of  that  body,  which  has  just 
been  diplomatically  speculating  on  the  de- 
moralisation of  a  public  character  by  con- 
tract, whose  integrity  and  talents  have  trium- 


phantly _r<;sisted  their  attempts  to  cll'ect  his 
ruin.  It  is  this  worst  impersonation  of  the 
corporate  system  which  now  seeks  to  ruin  by 
conciliation,  him  wliom  it  could  not  crush  by 
coercion  ;  which,  until  this  hour,  left  the 
man,  who  wrote  the  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia when  a  boy,  who  composed  the  trea- 
tise on  Ruptures,  the  lectures  on  the 
Zoology  of  ftlan,  the  lectures  on  the  Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Eye,  and  many  of  the  best  detached  essays 
in  medical  literature,  to  the  patronage 
secured  by  his  own  deserts.  It  is  this  cor- 
porate ]\I-'Ecenas  which  patronises  genius 
by  leaving  it  to  the  meritorious  task  of 
asserting  its  own  ascendancy  without  assist- 
ance, and  when  neglect  fails,  attempts  its 
degradation  through  the  treacherous  pledge 
of  aftection,  proftered,  like  the  poisoned 
shirt  sent  by  the  harlot  Dejanira  to  Her- 
cules, by  hands  practised  and  grown  old  in 
deception.  It  is  this  rare  patron  of  merit 
and  paragon  of  equity,  which  the  provincial 
mimic  of  Dublin  is  endeavouring  to  carica- 
ture in  the  composition  of  a  new  code  of 
laws  to  be  complied  with  by  its  pupils,  and 
an  arrangement  which  has,  for  its  object, 
the  separation  of  the  future  surgical  pro- 
fession of  Ireland  into  plebeians  and  pa- 
tricians. These  are  the  novel  and  import- 
ant objects,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
the  Dublin  College,  under  the  tuition  of  its 
new  professor,  Mr.  Jacob,  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  deliberating  for  some  evenings. 
While  this  diminutive  personage  was  lec- 
turer to  a  private  school,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  noisy  opponents  of  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  the  ticket-system.  The  influ- 
ence of  that  system  then  touched  his  per- 
sonal interests  ;  and  he  thought  it  a  serious 
injustice  that  certificates  from  his  school 
should  not  be  received  as  qualifications  for 
obtaining  diplomas  from  all  the  "  consti- 
tuted authorities."  But  no  sooner  was  he 
tranferred  from  Park  Street  to  Stephen's 
Green,  than  the  error  of  his  late  opinion 
became  manifest ;    and  he   instantly    dis- 
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covered,  on  entering  on  office,  that  colleges 
possessed  the  right,  and  ought  to  exercise 
it,  of  compelling  pupils  to  attend  their  lec- 
tures, be  those  lectures  good  or  bad.  To 
be  sure,  he  is  still  acting  consistently  ;  it 
•was  then  his  advantage  that  the  certificates 
of  private  schools  should  be  received,  as  it 
is  his  interest  now  that  they  should  not ; 
and  we  believe  his  professions  were  as 
hollow  then,  as  they  are  now  despicable. 
But  destitute  of  all  principle,  as  the  pro- 
pounder  of  these  measures  must  appear,  we 
suppose  we  must,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
refute  them  argumentatively.  The  absur- 
dities and  evil  effects  of  those  measures,  are 
reallj'  innumerable  and  incalculable.  Theo- 
retically they  assume  the  falsehoods,  that 
pupils  can  be  instructed  in  their  profession 
by  particular  professors,  at  particular  places, 
and  particular  times  of  the  year,  only ;  that, 
in  short,  the  lectures  of  corporate  teachers 
alone  are  worth  attending.  Just  observe 
the  contradiction  implied  in  these  mea- 
sures, as  evinced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Limself:  in  Park  Street,  had  he  remained 
there,  and  this  system  acted  on  by  the  Col- 
lege, his  lectures,  which  are  now  alone  con- 
sidered orthodox,  would  then  be  of  no  value 
at  all  J  so  that,  by  this  assumption  of  the 
College,  the  professors  of  York  Street  are 
all  presumed  perfect ;  those  of  Park  Street, 
or  any  other  private  school,  all  dunces  ;  the 
air  of  the  former,  like  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  clears  the  brain,  and  improves  the 
understanding  ;  that  of  the  latter,  like  the 
fogs  of  Boeotia,  dulls  the  senses,  and  debili- 
tates the  intellect,  while  neither  party  is 
considered  capable  of  communicating  in- 
struction, as  long  as  the  thermometer  stands 
above  forty.  These  are  but  specimens  of 
the  absurdities  necessarily  involved  in  the 
measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  for  the 
adoption  of  the  College  ;  and  we  must  be 
equally  brief,  at  present,  in  producing  ex- 
amples of  their  practical  effects  on  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  education  of  pupils.  In 
the  first  place,  any  regulation  which   com- 


pels a  student  to  attend  a  particular  jyro' 
fessor,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  diligence 
of  that  professor,  because  his  fees  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  exertion  to  secure 
them.  To  him  his  income  is  precisely  as 
certain,  whether  he  neglects  or  performs  his 
duties;  whereas,  in  a  state  of  competition, 
he  must  work,  or  he  would  neither  have 
pupils  nor  fees.  Along  with  deteriorating 
tuition,  compulsory  laws  deprive  the  stu- 
dent of  the  instructions  of  men  who  must 
necessarily  exert  themselves,  •  and  inflict 
on  these  meritorious  individuals  the  great 
injustice  of  depriving  them  of  many  pupils, 
and  of  communicating  instruction  at  a  rate 
lower  than  the  several  colleges.  Lastly, 
by  diminishing,  as  these  compulsory  laws 
have  a  tendency  to  do,  the  number  'of  pri- 
vate teachers,  it  must  necessarily  diminish 
the  chances  of  scientific  discoveries,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  healing  art ;  for  it  is 
notorious,  that  it  is  from  among  this  body  of 
men,  that  most  discoveries  in  science  ema- 
nate, and  that  the  colleges  are  supplied 
with  their  ablest  professors.  Extinguish, 
in  short,  private  schools,  and  you  commit  an 
injury  on  medical  science,  which  no  ordi- 
nance, comprehending  this  evil  as  one  of  its 
provisions,  can  ever  compensate.  The  whole 
of  this  train  of  argument  has  been  lately 
followed  up  at  so  much  length  by  our 
correspondent  "  Erinensis,"  that  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
than  to  point  it  out  as  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  private  schools,  and  to  hope  that 
the  proprietors  of  them  will  not  permit  the 
Irish  College  to  adopt  a  system  so  hostile  to 
its  own  interests,  and  so  degrading  and  in- 
jurious to  the  profession,  and  to  the  public. 
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Mr.  Quain  has  so  seiisibl)'and  felicitously 
described,  in  liis  preface,  tlie  plan  of  his 
work,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  considers 
it  should  be  executed,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  the  entire  article  : — 

*'  Ix  the  composition  of  the  subjoined 
work  the  author  lias  kept  the  following  ob- 
jects constantly  in  view  : — 

To  give  a  condensed  and  methodical  de- 
scription of  the  different  structures  and 
organs  which  enter  iuto  the  composition  of 
the  human  body ; 

To  point  out  the  most  convenient  me- 
thods of  conducting  their  anatomical  exami- 
nation ; 

To  indicate  some  of  the  mor^ important 
practical  applications  that  may  be  made  of 
the  facts  disclosed  to  the  student  during 
the  progress  of  his  inquiries  ; 

And,  finally,  to  present  abridged  summa- 
ries of  the  most  instructive  principles  of 
general  anatomy. 

The  attention  of  students,  during  the 
limited  period  of  their  public  education,  is 
necessarily  divided  between  a  variety  of 
objects.  They  have  to  pass  through  the 
whole  circle  of  medical  science,  and  to 
attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided ;  so  that  each  can  receive  but  a 
limited  portion  of  attention.  It  generally 
happens  that  the  earlier  essays  of  a  student 
in  practical  anatomy  teach  little,  save  a 
negative  knowledge  ;  they  teach  him  how 
he  ought  not  to  proceed,  and  his  own  inge- 
nuit}',  limited  as  his  experience  is,  must 
be  taxed,  to  determine  how  he  should  con- 
duct the  examination  of  a  similar  part  at  a 
future  period.  The  effort  is  again  made, 
no  doubt  with  a  certain  degree  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  necessarily  slow  and  tedi- 
ous. To  lessen,  if  not  altogether  to  remove, 
this  source  of  difficulty,  the  author  has 
deemed  it  advisable  to  indicate  how  the 
first  incisions  through  the  skin  should  be 
made  when  the  examination  of  each  region 
is  about  to  be  commenced,  and  also  to  note 
the  parts  which  lie,  layer  after  layer,  be- 
neath the  skin,  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
displaced  and  removed.  This  maybe  termed 
the  enchirajsis  of  the  art ;  and  thougli  it 
can  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  the  time 
and  labour  necessary  for  its  acquisition 
may  be  considerably  abridged  by  following 
such  rules  as  are  embodied  in  this  book. 
The  precepts  here  alluded  to  will  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sections,  and  in  a 
smaller  type,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  work,  or  weaken  its  claim 
to  the  rank  of  a  systematic  treatise. 

Pluman  anatomy  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  abstract  science  :  scarcely  any  one  enters 


on  its  study  unless  with  a  view  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  facts  it  dis- 
closes in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  It  is 
on  tliis  account  that  llie  works  of  some  of 
our  scientific  and  erudite  neighbours  on  the 
Continent  are  found  so  defective  as  assist- 
ants to  the  inexperienced.  Some,  even  of 
the  treatises  most  generally  read,  treat 
anatomy  as  if  it  were  cultivated  by  itself, 
and  for  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  as  if  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
bones,  muscles,  arteries,  &c.,  constituted 
the  ultimate  object  which  we  seek  to  attain. 
A  student  looks  to  them  in  vain  for  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  conducting 
his  anatomical  analysis  ;  he  searches  in 
vain  for  even  an  occasional  remark  on  the 
practical  applications  that  may  be  made  of 
the  different  facts  brought  under  his  notice ; 
and  were  he  to  follow  their  guidance  for 
even  a  year  or  two,  sedulously  devoted  to 
the  study  of  descriptive  anatomy,  he  should 
then  commence  a  new  course,  and  select 
some  other  guide  to  teach  him  the  use  that 
is  to  be  made  of  the  knowledge  he  lias  ac- 
quired. 

As  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  our  curative  indications 
in  the  different  forms  of  disease,  so  a  know- 
ledge a  ■priori  of  disease  is  of  use  to  the 
anatomist,  both  by  indicating  the  objects 
which  should  be  kept  in  view  whilst  ex- 
amining tlie  different  regions  of  the  body, 
and  still  more  so,  in  giving  an  additional 
zest  to  his  inquiries.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  author  has  subjoined  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  different  arterial  trunks, 
the  most  approved  method  of  exposing  them 
in  different  parts  of  their  course,  so  as  to 
place  ligatures  upon  them.  With  this  view 
he  has  also  given  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination 
of  those  regions  of  the  body  which  are  oc- 
casionally the  seat  of  capital  operations. 
The  dissection  of  the  inguinal  region  natu- 
rally su;2;gests  to  the  mind  the  propriety  of 
considering  the  different  structures  con- 
tained within  its  limits,  in  reference  to  the 
diagnosis,  relations,  and  treatment  (by  ope- 
ration) of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  hernia  ; 
and  our  examination  of  the  perinaeum  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  contribute  to  any  useful 
purpose,  were  it  not  so  conducted  as  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  clear  ideas  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  catheter  should  be  introduced, 
and  the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed. 

A  knowledge  of  anatomical  facts  and  of 
their  practical  applications,  tliougli  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  itself,  should  not  form 
the  ultimate  limit  of  a  professional  man's 
inquiries.  "  Knowledge,"  says  a  great  au- 
thority,* "  though  founded  in  particulars. 


*  Locke. 
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yet  can  expand  itself  only  hy  general 
views."  To  study  tlie  different  parts  of  a 
complex  machine  in  detail,  surely  cannot 
be  sufficient  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
restore  its  regular  actions  when  deranged, 
and  the  due  performance  of  which  duty 
pre-supposes  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  the  relations  which  its  parts 
severally  bear  one  to  the  other.  In  a  work 
sucli  as  the  present,  written  professedly 
on  descriptive  and  practical  anatomy,  gene- 
ral principles  could  only  be  introduced  with 
a  view  to  elucidate  its  main  design.  Hence 
the  summaries  which  are  given  ef  the  gene- 
ral anatomy  of  the  osseous  sj'Stem,  of  the 
articulations,  of  the  circulation  in  the  adult 
and  in  tiie  foetus,  must  necessarily  have 
been  very  much  abridged  ;  but  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  found  sufficient  to  place  before 
the  reader  correct  coup-d'ocil  views  of  these 
important  topics. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
every  individual  about  to  enter  on  the  study 
of  anatomy;  it  is  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  acquiring,  at  the  outset,  a  correct 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  osseous 
and  muscular  systems,  as  reference  is  con- 
stantly made  to  them  during  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  other  part  of  the  body.  If 
this  be  neglected  in  the  first  instance,  the 
deficiency  will  seldom  be  supplied  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  ;  and  at  every  step  of  the 
student's  progress  he  will  feel  the  want  of 
certain  portions  of  knowledge,  which  re- 
minds him  that  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  demonstration  is  lost.  As  well 
might  a  person  hope  to  acquire  clear  notions 
of  the  demonstrations  in  Euclid's  Elements, 
■without  a  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and 
axioms  to  -which  reference  is  made  in  every 
problem,  whether  it  be  simple  or  complex, 
as  hope  to  prosecute  anatomy  with  success 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those 
parts  which  form  the  basis  of  all  the  others, 
and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  every  sub- 
sequent step  of  his  progress." 

As  we  have  allowed  Mr.  Quain  to  give 
his  own  account  of  the  objects  he  had  in 
view  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  method  of  study  he 
has  recommended,  he  must  permit  us  tj 
remark,  that  in  no  instance  has  he  lost 
sight  of  the  former,  nor  has  he,  in  any  one 
respect,  overrated  the  importance  of  the 
latter.  The  excellence  of  the  author's  plan, 
is  equalled  only  by  the  extreme  fidelity  of 
its  execution  ;  the  work,  indeed,  is  a  splen- 
did perfoimancej    the   anatomical  descrip- 


tions are  wiitten  in  a  style,  at  once  forcible, 
vivid,  and  elegant,  and  the  observations  on 
surgery,  are  evidently  based  on  a  thorougli 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy. 

This  book  must  prove  invaluable  to  stu- 
dents engaged  in  dissection,  and  of  scarcely 
less  value  to  the  established  practitioner. — 
Mr.  Quain,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  reach 
the  summit  of  his  profession. 


MR.  LIZAR  S   METHOD  OF  AMPUTATION. 

In  amputation  of  the  tliigh,  arm,  and  fore- 
arm, Mr.  Lizars  makes  two  flaps,  cutting 
from  without  inwards,  with  a  knife  the 
same  length  as  the  longest  used  by  Lisfranc, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  has 
only  one  cutting  edge.  In  amputation  of 
the  thigh,  he  makes  the  outer  flap  firs;,, 
cutting  nearly  transversely  to  tlie  bone,  the 
incision  pointing  a  little  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  trunk  ;  he  then  carries  it  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bone,  four  or  five 
inches,  in  the  same  direction,  according  to 
the  muscularity  of  the  limb.  The  inner 
flap  is  made  to  correspond  precisely  with 
the  outer ;  the  assistant  instantly  grasping 
the  inner  flap,  and  thus  completely  com- 
manding the- artery  ;  so  that,  if  the  opera- 
tor chooses,  he  may  with  safety  perform 
the  operation  without  a  tourniquet. 

The  superiority  of  this  mode  of  amputa- 
tion over  that  of  transfixion,  is  said  to  be,  that 
the  surgeon  can  lengthen  his  flaps  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  ope- 
ration, if  he  considers  them  too  short  to 
cover  the  bone ;  besides,  he  cuts  in  the 
same  line  of  direction  ;  whereas,  in  trans- 
fixion, he  cuts  first  from,  and  then  towards 
himself.  In  this  mode  also  the  flaps  are 
much  fuller  and  thicker ;  and  no  lower 
third  flap  can  possibly  remain,  as  in  trans- 
fixion. 

CASE  OF  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS,  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED, 

By  John  Sang,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Bishop  Auck- 
land, 

The  subject  of  the  disease  was  a  spare  man, 
23  years  of  age.  The  symptoms  made  their 
appearance  three  weeks  aft(  r  the  receipt 
of  a  severe  bruise  of  the  fore-finger,  and 
the  patient  was  seen  by  jMr.  Sang  on  the 
12th  of  February,  two  days  after  the  attack. 
At  this  time  the  pulse  was  hard  and  quick, 
the  jaw  nearly  closed,  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  also  those  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, very  rigid.  Severe  pain  was  felt  at 
tlie  pit  of  the  stomach — the  bowels  much 
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constipated.  Ordered  six  grains  of  calomsl 
nud  two  ot"  opium,  in  a  jiowder  ;  a  strong 
purgative  mixture  (a  dose  to  be  given  every 
two  hours),  and  soap  liniment,  with  hm- 
danura,  to  be  rubbed  over  the  abdomen. 
In  tlie  eveiiinif  tlie  powder  was  repeated. 

On  tlie  l,'>(li,  the  symptoms  were  unre- 
lieved ;  the  bowels  hud  been  slightly  eva- 
cuated. Two  grains  of  calomel,  and  one  of 
opium,  were  directed  every  two  hours,  and 
the  purgatives  continued.  On  the  Mth, 
friction,  with  mercurial  ointment,  was  had 
recourse  to — the  calomel  and  opium,  at  the 
same  time,  were  continued ;  and,  on  the 
15th,  the  man  was  decidedly  better.  The 
symptoms,  on  the  16tli,  were  much  aggra- 
vated— the  whole  body  seemed  to  be  in  one 
universal  spasm.  On  the  17th,  the  patient 
was  much  relieved.  The  powders  and  mer- 
curial inunction  were  steadily  continued — 
the  bowels  had  been  freely  evacuated  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night.  From  this  time 
the  tetanic  symptoms  gradually  subsided. 
On  the  ^Oth,  proi'use  ptyalism  was  excited, 
and  the  calomel  and  opium  were  in  conse- 
quence discontinued.  On  the  following  day, 
the  mercurial  ointment  was  omitted  ;  and, 
on  the  l'2nd,  the  patient  was  able  to  open 
bis  mouth  as  well  as  usual,  only  complain- 
ing of  slight  stiffness  about  the  jaw. 

The  disease,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Sang  ob- 
serves, appeared  to  be  at  its  crisis  on  the 
sixth  day  ;  from  which  time  there  was  a 
progressive  amendment.  We  congratulate 
him  on  the  successful  issue  of  a  case,  in 
which,  looking  to  the  experience  of  the 
past,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to 
expect  little  could  be  done. 

CASE    OF    DELIRIUM    TREMENS. 

Treated  Bv  Matthew  Jackson,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  fllasham,  Yorkshire. 

M.H.,  aetat.  53,  a  spare  man,  of  intem- 
perate habits,  was  first  visited  on  the  26tli 
of  May,  at  which  time  he  was,  and  had  been 
for  some  days  past,  labouring  under  mental 
alienation  :  the  illusions  were  of  a  varied 
nature.  A  saline  draught,  containing  6 
drops  of  laudanum,  was  directed  to  be  taken 
every  hour,  and  a  cathartic  was  given  in 
the  evening.  Throughout  the  two  following 
days,  there  was  a  decided  amendment ;  the 
aperient  acted  freely,  and  the  ])atieut  was 
directed  to  take  weak  brandy  and  water,  as 
a  common  beverage.  A  relapse  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  '29th,  when  the  pulse 
was  very  rapid  and  incompressible,  with 
great  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
and  pain  in  the  bead.  Fourteen  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  50  drops 
of  laudanum  given  ;  no  impression  was  pro- 
duced on  the  disease  by  these  means  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  patient  was  worse.  Small 
doses  of  laudanum,  as  at  first,  with  the  liq. 


ammon.  acet.  were  now  given,  with  marked 
benefit.  On  the  3()th,  the  bowels  being 
much  constipated,  one  drop  of  croton  oil 
was  prescribed  ;  this  acted  freely,  and  tlie 
patient  was  in  every  respect  better.  In  tlie 
evening  of  the  31st,  a  draught  was  given 
containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of 
moijihine,  and  this,  after  a  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  was  repeated.  The  effect  produced 
was  several  hours'  sound  sleep,  and  the 
patient  awoke  much  better  :  he  continued 
to  improve  until  the  3id,  when  there  was 
some  return  of  mental  aberration,  and  the 
morphine  was  again  administered  with  suc- 
cess. From  this  time,  nothing  important 
transpired. 

LARGE    POLYri.'S    UTERI    SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED    BY    LIGATURES. 

By  C.  Smith,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Highworth, 

iriits. 

In  June,  18'23,  I  was  requested  to  attend 

Mrs.  K ,   a^tat  40,  whom  I  found  in   a 

very  exhausted  state,  complaining  of  pain 
in  her  loins  and  abdomen,  shooting  down 
the  thighs,  with  great  bearing  down,  and  a 
constant  discharge  of  bloody  sanies.  On 
making  the  slightest  exertion,  she  fre- 
quently lost  a  pint  of  blood,  or  more;  hef 
bowels  were  generally  constipated  ;  she 
had  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  which 
was  scanty  and  tinged  ;  she  had  been  ill  for 
three  years,  and  confined  to  her  bed  about 
eighteen  months.  She  was  the  mother  of 
one  child,  now  six  years  old,  and  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  her  labour. 
The  pulse  was  exceedingly  weak  and  quick  ; 
the  skin  clammy ;  tongue  white  ;  the  woman 
was  indeed  literally  blanched  by  the  succes- 
sive discharges  of  blood. 

The  finger  could  only  be  introduced  a 
little  way,  as  the  vagina  was  found  to  be 
distended  to  the  full  size  of  the  pelvis,  with 
a  firm  fleshy  substance,  which  bled  pro- 
fusely. I  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the 
root  of  this  substance,  or  to  ascertain  what 
kind  of  origin  it  had  ;  but  as  the  patient 
was  so  far  reduced,  that  death  must  soon 
have  taken  place,  1  resolved  to  extract  it, 
if  possible  ;  and  with  the  double  canulas,  I 
succeeded  in  applying  a  well-twisted  cord 
around  its  root ;  but  to  effect  this,  I  was 
obliged  to  place  the  patient  on  her  hands 
and  knees,  a  position  I  recommend  in 
cases  of  large  polypi.  After  uniting  the  canu- 
las,  and  jiulling  the  cord,  the  lifemorrhage 
was  immediately  suppressed,  and  the  pa- 
tient complaining  of  but  little  pain,  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  not  included  any 
improper  part.  I  tightened  the  ligature 
e"ery  second  day,  and  on  the  sixth  day  it 
became  detached  ;  and  how  to  extract  the 
substance  became  the  next  consideration.  I 
first  secured  it  by  midwifery  forceps,  but 
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after  considerable  exertion,  they  slipped, 
and  occasioned  much  suftering.  I  next  had 
recourse  to  the  sliarp  hook,  witli  whicli  I 
eventually  succeeded  in  the  delivery.  The 
polypus  thus  extracted,  was  a  firm  fleshy 
substance,  weighing  nearly  Uvo  powids,  very 
much  resembling  a  calf's  heart ;  the  surface 
divided  by  the  ligature  measured  two  inches 
in  either  direction,  showing  that  it  had  an 
extensive  attachment.  On  examining  the 
womb,  1  found  it  wide  open,  and  flattened 
from  the  weight  of  the  polypus  which  grew, 
from  its  very  bottom.  The  patient  gradu- 
ally recovered  her  strength,  and  continues 
regular,  and  enjoys  good  health  to  this  day. 
The  substance  extracted  is  in  my  possession. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


PHLEGMONOUS  ERYSIPEF.AS  OF  THE  FORE- 
ARM AND  ARM,  SUPERVENIN'G  ON  INJURY, 
TREATED  BY  INCISION. 

Edw.  Bittf.ndike,  jetat.  48,  a  large  mus- 
cular man,  and  a  free  liver,  was  admitted 
into  Mr.  Lawrence's  ward,  July  16th,  hav- 
ing received  a  simple  fracture  of  the  left 
radius,  and  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  inte. 
gument  covering  the  upper  par,tof  the  ulna. 
Splints  and  a  bandage  were  applied,  and 
the  latter  kept  wet  with  cold  water. 

18.  The  forearm  has  been  very  painful 
during  the  night,  and  has  prevented  his 
sleeping  ;  the  splints  were  taken  off.  The 
back  part  and  upper  third  of  the  forearm 
were  considerably  swollen, tense, and  tender; 
the  skin  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  more 
particularly  around  the  wound,  which  dis- 
charged some  thin  pus  ;  he  had  heat  of 
skin,  white  tongue, and  headach  ;  pulse  fre- 
quent and  full.  Mr.  Lloyd  (\vho  attended 
for  Mr.  Lawrence)  ordered  venesection  to 
eighteen  ounces,  but  the  dresser,  finding 
some  diflSculty  in  bleeding  him,  had  him 
cupped  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  ap- 
plied thirty  leeches  to  the  inflamed  part. 
A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  was  given,  and 
afterwards  saline  medicines,  with  anti- 
mony. 

19.  The  pain  of  the  arm  was  relieved  by 
the  leeches,  and  he  had  passed  a  better 
night;  the  inflammation  and  swelling,  how- 
ever, were  increased,  and  had  extended  to 
the  upper  arm  ;  the  other  symptoms  con- 
tinued, with  the  exception  of  pain  in  the 
head.  Twenty-four  leeches,  and  afterwards 
a  bread  poultice.  In  the  evening  he  had 
flushed  countenance,  violent  headach,  willi 
a  very  frequent  and  full  pulse  ;  he  was  bled 
to  twelve  ounces,  and  the  head  kept  cold 
with  wet  cloths ;  the  blood  was  cupped 
and  bufted. 


20.  He  has  passed  a  very  restless  night ; 
the  arm  has  been  acutely  painful.  The 
treatment  had  jelieved  the  constitutional 
symptoms,  but  had  not  influenced  the 
local  disorder.  The  inflammation  had  in- 
creased, and  now  occupied  the  upper  half 
of  the  forearm,  extending  along  the  back 
part  of  the  arm  to  near  the  axilla.  The 
limb  was  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size, 
tense  and  tender,  and  there  was  an  indis- 
tinct  feel  of  fluctuation  above  the  olecra- 
non. JMr.  Weekes,  the  house-surgeon, 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
skin  and  cellular  membrane,  along  tlie  back 
of  the  limb,  extending  from  the  wound  to 
above  the  olecranon,  and  about  six  or  sevea 
inches  in  length.  A  small  quantity  of  pus 
flowed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  womb  ; 
the  cellular  membrane  was  much  thickened, 
and  of  brawny  consistence  and  colour;  the 
wound  bled  freely,  and  it  was  encouraged 
by  hot  fomentations,  after  which  a  bread 
poultice  was  applied. 

22.  The  swelling  and  tension  of  the  fore- 
arm and  arm  were  considerably  diminished  ; 
the  skin  had  lost  its  bright  red  colour,  and 
had  now  assumed  a  wrinkled  appearance  ; 
the  wound  discharged  healthy  pus ;  the 
pain  had  entirely  left  him,  and  he  slept 
well ;  the  pulse  was  quiet,  and  the  feverish 
symptoms  subsided. 

25.  The  limb  was  of  nearly  its  natural 
size  and  colour,  and  he  was  in  all  respects 
much  better.  There  was  copious  discharge 
of  matter  from  the  wound,  and  portions  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  in  a  sloughy  state, 
had  come  away,  and  a  granulating  healthy 
surface  has  succeeded. 

30.  The  wound  was  healing  rapidly,  and 
his  health  was  considerably  improved.  The 
poultice  was  discontinued,  and  the  arm 
dressed  and  rolled.  In  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  was  discharged,  to  attend  as  an 
out-patient. 

PHLEGMONOUS  ERYSIPELAS  OF  THE  LEG, 

Consequent  on  an  Injury ;  treated  by  Venesec- 
tion and  repealed  application  of  Leeches,  and 
terminating  fatally,  * 

John  Hayling,  astat.  32,  a  robust  and  rather 
corpulent  man,  a  brewer's  servant,  and  a 
hard  drinker,  was  admitted  into  Mr.  Earle's 
Ward,  September  7,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Skey,  who  attended  for  Mr. 
Earle. 

About  three  hours  before  his  admission 
he  received  a  severe  blow,  from  a  horse 
kicking  him  on  the  outside  of  the  right 
knee  ;  it  was  followed  by  acute  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  redness  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg.  Previous  to  his  admission  he  had  ap- 
j)lied  a  few  leeches.  Tlie  inflammation 
rapidly  increased,  his  pulse  became  full 
and  frequent,  and  feverish  symptoms  came 
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on.  Thirty-six  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
inflamed  parts,  and  ho  was  hied  to  sixleen 
ounces :  the  blood  was  iniluraed,  and  co- 
vered with  a  thick  huffy  coat.  The  senna 
mixture  was  given  to  open  the  bowels. 

8.  He  has  passed  a  restless  night;  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  head  ;  tongue  white  ; 
hot  skin  ;  pulse  frequent  and  full.  The  leg 
was  acutely  painful,  and  much  swollen.  The 
swelling  extended  from  the  outside  along 
the  fibular  aspect  of  the  limb,  to  the  extent 
of  some  inches  ;  the  skin  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  tense  and  shining,  and  extremely 
tender.  A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  was 
given,  and  thirty-six  leeches  applied.  In 
the  afternoon  he  became  delirious  and  quite 
unmanageable,  and  the  strait  waistcoat  was 
put  on  ;  there  was  great  heat  of  head — his 
countenance  flushed ;  the  temporal  artery 
was  opened,  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
drawn.  The  inflammation  and  tension  of  the 
limb  were  considerably  increased,  and  it  was 
swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size.  Thirty-six 
leeches  repeated,  followed  by  fomentation 
and  bread  poultice ;  cold  wet  cloths  to  the 
bead. 

9.  His  countenance  was  much  altered ; 
he  has  had  no  sleep,  and  has  been  at  times 
quite  boisterous,  struggling  and  throwing 
himself  about  in  the  bed.  The  redness  not 
80  bright,  but  the  whole  limb  was  increased 
in  size,  and  enormously  swollen,  with  ten- 
sion of  its  upper  two  thirds  ;  there  was  an 
obscure  sense  of  fluctuation  on  the  outside  of 
the  knee  ;  be  experienced  great  tenderness 
on  pressure,  along  the  whole  fibular  side  of 
the  leg  ;  and  its  lower  part  was  covered 
with  slight  vesications,  containing  turbid 
yellowish  serum.  INIr.  Skey  made  an  open- 
ing through  the  skin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane, about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ; 
little  or  no  matter  flowed  out;  the  wound 
gaped  ;  and  the  cellular  membrane,  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  thickened,  and  partially  infil- 
trated with  matter,  was  exposed.  The  poor 
man  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  expired  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Examination  twenty  hours  after  death. 

The  whole  stratum  of  subcutaneous  adi- 
pose and  cellular  structure,  occupying  tlie 
outer  half  of  the  limb,  and  extending  for 
about  two  inches  above  the  knee  to  near 
the  external  malleolus,  had  gone  into  a 
state  of  suppuration  :  it  was  of  a  yellow 
colour  throughout,  as  if  infiltrated  with 
pus,  and  a  thin  turbid  yellowish  fluid  gra- 
dually oozed  from  it,  leaving  behind  thicker 
matter.  On  the  outside  of  the  knee  the  pus 
was  collected,  and  here  formed  an  abscess. 
Where  the  suppuiative  state  ended,  the 
cellular  membrane  was  loaded  with  a  clear 
yellow  serum. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes 


were  excessively  turgid ;  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane was  thickened  and  opaque,  and  ele- 
vated by  serous  effusion  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  pia  mater ;  the  ventricles 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  serum.  The 
contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
healthy,  excepting  the  liver,  which  was 
light-coloured  and  very  soft. 


ST.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


COMMINUTED     FRACTURE     OF     THE      SPINE, 
WITH    DISLOCATION    OF    THE    RIBS. 

William  Rouens,  aetat.  59,  of  short 
stature,  a  healthy-looking  and  muscular  old 
man,  was  admitted  into  Jacob's  Ward  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Aug.  28,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Travers. 

He  stated,  that  for  some  months  past  he 
had  been  subject  to  vertigo  and  pain  in  the 
head,  and  that  soon  after  dinner  on  Thurs- 
day, he  went  on  the  top  of  the  scaffolding, 
where  he  was  at  work,  (being  by  occupa- 
tion a  bricklayer,)  when  he  became  giddy, 
and  fell  off,  and  pitched  with  his  back  upon 
some  bricks.  The  height  from  which  he 
fell  was  about  25  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
immediately  felt  severe  pain  in  his  back, 
and  found  himself  quite  incapable  of  rising 
or  moving  his  legs.  He  was  taken  up  di- 
rectly and  conveyed  to  the  Hospital,  where, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  irregularity  of  the  spine  about  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  a  distinct  crepitus  was 
felt  also  at  this  part.  All  parts  below  the 
seat  of  injury  were  completely  paralysed; 
respiration  was  performed  almost  solely  by 
the  diaphragm.  The  pulse  was  depressed, 
and  the  countenance  anxious.  He  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  bed,  a  catheter  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  drawn 
off.  He  was  cupped  upon  the  loins  to  20 
ounces,  and  in  the  evening  a  common  enema 
was  administered. 

29.  He  passed  a  restless  night ;  the  stools 
have  escaped  involuntarily.  Respiration 
exceedingly  difficult  and  painful ;  belly 
tense,  pulse  hard,  quick,  and  rather  full; 
skin  hot  and  drj' ;  tongue  furred  ;  the  ca- 
theter was  introduced  this  morning,  and  in 
the  evening.  He  has  no  sensation  what- 
ever in  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen 
below  a  line  drawn  transversely  across  it, 
two  inches  above  the  umbilicus. 

He  continued  much  in  the  same  state  for 
the  first  four  days,  after  which  time,  the 
powers  of  life  ])ecame  gradually  weakened, 
and  he  sunk  early  on  Friday  morning,  Sep- 
tember otli,  having  lingered  nearly  eight 
days  from  the  period  of  his  admission. 
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RUPTURE  OF  SPLEEN— PATIENTS  ADMITTED. 


Post-mortem  Examinalhm, 
On  cuttinjr  tlirougli  the  integuments  of 
the  back,  the  muscles  were  found  to  be  much 
bruised  and  softened,  and  between  them  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  was  extravasated. 
On  dissecting  these  away  from  the  spine,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  excepting  the 
three  first  and  the  last,  were  fractured  and 
considerably  displaced.  There  was  also 
found  a  fracture  of  the  l^th  dorsal,  and 
also  of  the  .'>(1,  but  neither  of  them  were 
attended  with  any  great  degree  of  displace- 
ment. On  removing  the  arches  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrae  throughout,  it  was  found  that, 
opposite  to  the  fracture,  through  the  3d 
dorsal,  there  was  a  complete  division  of 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  laceration  of  its 
investing  membranes.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
to  the  extent  of  some  inches  ;  but  there  was 
no  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  theca 
vertebralis,  at  the  point  of  separation.  The 
whole  of  the  ribs,  from  the  3d  to  the  I'ith, 
were  completely  dislocated  from  the  spine, 
and  were  driven  forwards,  so  that  their 
lie;ids  rested  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  There  was 
extravasation  of  blood  beliiiid  the  pleura, 
where  attached  to  the  ribs  and  spinal  co- 
lumns, and  this  part  also  had  been  the 
seat  of  active  inflammation.  The  lungs  ex- 
hibited extensive  traces  of  organic  disease  ; 
and  hence  the  respiration  had  been  lendered 
more  difficult  on  this  account. 

RUPTURE    OF    THE     SPLEEN. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  10th  ult., 
a  man  of  short  stature,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the 
Hospital  from  Newington,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  fallen  a  height  of  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion he  was  in  a  state  approaching  to  syn- 
cope, and  died  in  two  hours  afterwards.  The 
body  was  examined  on  the  following  day, 
and  most  extensive  and  dreadful  injuries 
were  discovered.  On  opening  the  thorax,  the 
lungs  were  found  to  be  lacerated  in  three 
different  places,  and  thore  was  found,  at  least, 
two  quarts  of  grumousblood  effused  betv/een 
them.  On  the  left  side,  ten  ribs  were  frac- 
tured, and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  so 
much  driven  inwards  that  they  had  per- 
forated the  left  lung  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
lialf  in  depth  :  on  the  right  side,  the  four 
first  ribs  were  fractured,  and  considerably 
displaced,  and  tjie  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  were  dislocated  from  their  connex- 
ions with  the  transverse  process  of  the  ver- 
tebrte  ;  there  was  also  a  fracture  through 
the  body  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal.  In 
the  abdomen,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  wa^ 
effused,  and  there  was  an  extensive  rupture 


of  the  s))leen.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra  was 
fractured  near  its  connexion  with  the  sacrum, 
and  tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  three 
last  lumbar  were  completely  detached,  and 
hanging  loose  between  the  origins  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  There  was  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
under  the  psose  muscles,  and  also  beneath 
the  clavicles.  The  poor  fellow  had  also  a 
complete  division  of  the  upper  lip,  and 
a  great  many  cutaneous  bruises.  There 
was  no  division  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
the  patient,  while  living,  was  able  to  use 
the  muscles  of  the  legs,  as  was  evinced  by 
pinching  him. 


List  of  surgical  cases  admitted  at  St. 
Thomas's,  on  Thursday  the  14th,  under  the 
junior  surgeon. 

Abraham's  Ward,  No.  11. — James  Ryde, 
£Etat.  45,  indolent  ulcer  of  the  leg. 

George  s  Ward,  No.  18. — John  Jearner, 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

Jacob's  Ward,  No.  7. — John  Henley,  actat. 
27,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  with 
hydrocele. 

No.  21. — Michael  Lowd£r,  ajtat.  40,  con- 
tusion of  the  foot. 

Anne's  Ward,  No.  7. — Jane  Groves,  a;tat. 
'27,  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femo- 
ral and  also  of  the  popliteal  arteries.  The 
aneurism  is  apparently  divided  by  the  ad- 
ductor magnus  into  two  parts.  The  tu- 
mour is  of  enormous  size,  and  the  pulsa- 
tion exceedingly  strong. 

No.  9. — Sarah  Miller,  setat.  24,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  leg. 

Elizabeth's  Ward,  No.  22.— Elizabeth  Col- 
lins,  ajtat.  22,  ulceration  of  the  leg. 

Dorcas's  Ward,  No.  23. — Catherine  Dean, 
aJtat.  18,  inflammation  of  the  elbow. 

Queen's  Ward,  No.  21. — Rebecca  Chilton, 
fetat.  23,  exostosis  of  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur. 

No.  la. — Eliza  Pearcey,  aetal.  21,  in- 
flammation of  the  wrist-joint. 

Tliere  were  several  venereal  patients  ad- 
mitted, the  principal  of  which  were  a  very 
singular  and  anomalous  case  of  eruptions — 
a  case  of  lepra  syphilitica — a  case  of  ul- 
cerated sore  throat,  with  eruptions;  and 
several  cases  of  bubo,  whh  gonorrhasa. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


MALIGNANT  TUMOUR     OF    THE  JAW — EXTIR- 
PATION   BY   MR.  KEV. 

A.  H.,  a^tat.  37,  tall,  and  of  rather  a  spare 
habit,  was  admitted  into  INIartha's  Ward 
under  the  care  of  i\lr.  Key. 

She  stated  that,  about  twelve  months 
J  since,    she  suffered  from    severe   paiu  of 
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the  teeth  on  the  loft  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Tlie  pain  subsided  in  a  short  time,  but 
left  a  slight  swelling  of  the  cheek.  This 
swelling  giadualiy  increased,  and  I'elt  of  a 
stony  hardness,  but  was  unattended  with 
pain.  After  a  few  months,  she  found  the 
actions  of  the  jaw  become  restrained, 
and  whenever  she  was  eating,  the  jaw 
was  spasmodically,  and  with  great  force, 
drawn  against  the  upper,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  audible  noise,  which  was  so  fre- 
quent and  constant,  that  latterly  it  became 
quite  an  annoyance  to  her.  She  had  not 
menstruated  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and 
though  married,  had  never  been  pregnant. 
Within  the  last  three  months  the  actions  of 
the  jaw  liad  been  completely  restrained, 
and  the  teeth  were  kept  nearly  in  contact, 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  exist  entirely  on 
broths. 

Wlien  admitted,  there  was  a  considerable 
fulness  of  the  cheek  on  the  affected  side  ;  and 
on  examination,  a  firm  tumour  about  double 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  could  be  distinctly  felt, 
occupying  the  space  between  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  prominent  part  of  the  malar 
bone.  It  was  apparently  firmly  attached 
to  the  jaw,  but  both  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior edges  could  be  clearly  defined.  Sir. 
Key  believed  it  to  originate  from  the  pe- 
riosteum, which  was  attached  to  the  jaw, 
and  that  it  was  covered  by  the  masseter. 
He  advised  its  immediate  removal,  as  he 
considered  it  to  be  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter. The  patient  readily  assented  to  this 
proposal,  and  the  operation  was  performed 
on  Tuesday  the  a6th  ult.,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

A  semilunar  incision  was  first  made  com- 
pletely through  the  integuments  and  fascia, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.  The  convexity  of  this  incision  was 
downwards.  A  portion  of  skin  was  then  re 
fleeted  upwards,  and  with  it  some  branches 
of  the  pes  anserinus.  A  transverse  inci 
sion  was  then  carried  across  the  tumour, 
just  below  the  parotid  duct,  which  was  be- 
fore exposed,  and  carefully  turned  out  of 
the  way.  This  second  incision  divided  the 
fibres  of  the  masseter.  A  third  incision  was 
carried  through  the  centre  of  the  tumour, 
whicli  was  thus  divided  in  halves.  The 
lower  portion,  which  was  found  to  be  very 
firmly  adherent  to  the  jaw,  was  then  care 
fully  dissected  from  its  connexions.  The 
upper  portion  also  was  very  firmly  attached 
to  the  malar  bone,  and  this  was,  in  a  simi 
lar  manner,  carefully  removed  ;  and  in  do- 
ing this,  the  knife  and  the  finger  were 
alternately  employed.  No  vessel  of  any  size 
was  divided — none  required  ligatures — and, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  blood  was  lose 
during  the  operation.  The  dissection  was 
conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  the 


operation  was  completed  in  twenty-seven 
minutes.  Immediately  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  tumour  was  removed,  the  pa- 
tient said  she  could  ojien  her  jaw,  and  on 
the  ujiper  j)art  being  taken  away,  it  was 
found  that  she  could  open  the  mouth  to 
neatly  its  natural  extent.  The  flap  of  skin 
which  had  been  reflected  was  then  laid 
down,  the  parts  lightly  dressed,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  bed.  The  tumour  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  malignant  kind,  approach- 
intr  very  nearly  to  scirrhus.  It  was  covered 
by  the'masseter  muscle,  the  fibres  of  whicli, 
by  its  projection,  were  much  attenuated  and 
changed  in  colour,  especially  in  the  centre. 
The  patient,  ever  since  the  operation,  has 
been  doing  exceedingly  well.  A  great  part 
of  the  wound  has  united  b}^  adhesion.  A 
good  deal  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction 
followed  on  the  second  day,  but  it  rapidly 
subsided  under  the  application  of  an  emol- 
lient poultice.  On  the  fourth  day  suppu- 
ration was  established,  and  the  cavity  dis- 
charged healthy  pus.  She  could  freely  open 
her  mouth,  and  had  no  pain  in  the  part.  Up 
to  the  present  period,  September  7,  she  haa 
been  doing  well. 

CALCULUS  VESICAE — OPERATION  BY  MR. KEY. 

George  Chalcraft,  a  spare  lad  of  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  Laza- 
rus Ward,  at  the  latter  end  of  August, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key.  The  patient 
had  had  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der for  the  last  three  years,  though,  till 
latterly,  thej'  had  been  very  eijuivocal.  He 
had  been  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  of 
Godalming,  who  sent  him  to  town,  to  have 
the  operation  performed. 

The  operation  was  undertaken  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  2,  in  the  presence  of  several  French 
surgeons,  and  a  large  assemblage  ofstudents. 
The  bladder  was  opened,  and  the  knife  and 
staff  withdrawn  in  nineteen  seconds.  The 
stone  was  extracted  in  ninety  seconds  Its 
perfectly  round  size  caused  it  to  recede 
from  the  operator's  foiceps  three  or  four 
times  before  it  could  he  grasped.  It  was  as 
large  as  a  common  walnut.  During  the 
operation  the  patient  lost  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  but  it  was  principally 
venous.  One  artery,  of  larger  size  than 
usual,  and  apparently  going  to  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  bled  rather  freely  ;  but  a  few 
minutes  pressure  with  the  finger  com- 
pletely restrained  the  hsemorrhage.  The 
patient  was  put  to  bed. 

September  3.— He  passed  a  good  night, 
had  had  no  bleeding,  and  the  belly  was 
soft  without  tenderness.  The  bowels  were 
relieved  in  the  evening,  skin  free  from 
heat,  tongue  white,  and  slightly  furred — 
urine  had  flowed  freely  through  the  wound. 

7.  Up  to-day  :  he  has  not  had  an  unto- 
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ward  symptom.  On  the  third  day  the  urine 
escaped  parlly  by  the  penis,  and  now  does 
almost  wholly  so, 

12.  He  is  in  every  respect  doing  well. 


CELLULAR    MEMBRANOUS     TUMOUR    OF    THE 

BIGHT     LABIUM  OPERATION      BY     THE 

JUNIOR    SURGEON. 

IMary  Mills,  a  healthy -looking  girl,  about 
■nineteen  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
Dorcas'  Ward  on  the  •27th  of  August,  under 
the  care  of  the  junior  surgeon. 

She  stated  that,  about  five  years  ago, 
she  was  getting  upon  a  chair,  when  it 
tilted  up,  and  the  corner  of  it  came  with 
considerable  force  against  the  right  labium. 
The  blow  produced  the  most  intense  aching 
of  the  part,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and 
then  entirely  left  her.  In  a  week  after- 
wards she  felt  a  small  hard  lump  in  the 
part  that  had  been  injured.  This  lump 
continued  to  increase,  but  as  it  was  unat- 
tended with  pain,  she  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Within  the  last  four  years  it  had  attained 
an  enormous  size,  but  did  not  at  all  affect 
lier  health  in  any  way,  and  she  only  re- 
garded it  as  an  inconvenience,  by  its  im- 
peding progression.  When  admitted,  it  was 
of  very  great  magnitude,  hanging  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  between 
the  thighs.  Anteriorly  it  appeared  to  re- 
semble in  shape  a  pear,  having  an  expanded 
fundus,  and  a  narrow  and  very  much  con- 
tracted base.  It  appeared  to  grow  from  the 
whole  extent  of  the  right  labium.  Its  sur- 
face was  irregular,  and  seemed  covered  with 
small  nodules.  It  was  of  a  dark  pink  co- 
lour at  its  lower  part,  and  became  gradu- 
ally paler  as  it  approached  its  root.  On 
Tuesday  last  it  was  removed.  The  arteries 
which  supplied  it  were  of  large  size,  and 
bled  profusely.  These  were  secured  by 
ligature,  and  the  part  dressed  with  a  piece 
of  lint.  The  patient  was  placed  in  bed. 
The  part  has  begun  to  suppurate,  and  ever 
since  the  operation  the  girl  has  been  doing 
well. 

The  junior  surgeon  on  the  same  day  also 
removed  a  malignant  disease  of  the  mamma. 
The  particulars  of  this  case,  will  be  noticed 
in  our  next. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Seldith— Mr.  Mitchell— Dr.  Gibbs— 
Dr.  Forster — A  Town  Accouclieur — Hum- 
phrey Blue  Devil — Penna — Mr.  Bedding- 
field— Mr.  T.  Parker,  jun.— A.— Mr.  Hay- 
ward — Dr.  J.  Ward — Dissector  Q. — Pip — 
X.— Mr.  R.  Williams— Dr.  Wilson. 

"C.P."— No. 

"  Philo" — He  shall  feel  whether  we  can 
or  not. 

Thanks  to  X.,  but  we  fear  that  his  com- 
munication cannot  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
about  six  weeks  since.  He  was  proposed 
by  Abernethy !  and  seconded  by  A.  Cooper! 
How  "  straight-forward!"  but  the  "ser- 
pentine" scheme  has  failed.  Mr.  Lawrence 
remains  firm,  and  is  still  tbe  Treasurer 
of  the  fund  subscribed  for  effecting  a  radical 
surgical  reform.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  twaddle  of  which  Crito  speaks.  Let 
him  watch  the  events  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

Dr.  Blundell's  concluding  Lecture  on 
"Midwifery,"  will  be  found  at  page  801. 
His  invaluable  Lectures  on  the  "  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,"  and 
on  "  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children," 
will  be  commenced  in  an  early  Number  ; 
and  at  about  the  same  period,  we  shall 
publish  tlie  first  of  another  Course  of  Lee-- 
tures,  of  acknowledged  excellence  and 
utility.! 

R.  E.  G.  asks,  "  Where  is  the  Surgical 
Committee  V 
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